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Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill  [BUI  157]  [Thirteenth  Night]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [^Progress  I5th  June"]  . .  . .    1426 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven  of  the 
clock,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  this  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at  Seven  of  the  clock. 

The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine  of  the  clock. 

After  long  time  spent  therein.  Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
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BUls  of  Sale  Act  (1878)  Amendment  Bill  (No.  60)— 
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After  short  debate  Motion  ayreed  to : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  referred 
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On  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  affirmative : — Bill  road  2"  accordingly,  and 
committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  l^o-morrow. 
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JUSTICES'  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  RSADDTO. 

LORD  BRAMWELL,  in  presenting  a 
Bill  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of 
Justices  in  General  and  Quarter  Sessions 
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of  the  Peace  to  cases  of  burglary  and 
forgery,  said,  that  neither  of  those  crimes 
could  at  present  be  tried  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  that  his  proposal  was  that  it 
should  be  permissible  to  try  them  at  such 
Sessions,  it  being  left  to  the  committing 
magistrate  to  say  whether  a  case  should 
be  tried  at  Sessions  or  at  Assizes.  There 
was  no  doubt  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  it  was  desirable  that  the  accused 
should  be  tried  by  the  best  tribunal  the 
country  could  afford  ;  but,  on  the  oj;her 
hand,  he  might  point  out  that  cases  of 
burglary  often  partook  of  a  trivial  cha- 
racter. For  example,  if  a  man  should 
open  a  window,  put  his  hand  behind  it, 
and  steal  a  small  piece  of  beef,  his  of- 
fence would  amount  to  burglary,  and, 
according  to  the  present  law,  would  of 
necessity  be  tried  at  Assizes. 


Bill  to  extend  the  Jurisdiction  of  Jus- 
tices in  (General  and  Quarter  Sessions  of 
the  Vesce-'Pruented  (The  Lord  Beak- 
well)  ;  read  I' ;  and  to  be  printed. 
(No.  112.) 
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EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS). 
QUESTION. 

The  Mabqttess  OF  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  there  is  a  Private  Bill  coming  on 
which  will  occupy  some  little  time;  and, 
therefore,  I  wish  now  to  ask  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Granville)  a  Question 
of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  give  him 
Notice.  I  am  afraid  that,  under  present 
circumstances  connected  with  Egypt,  it 
is  impossible  to  give  Notice  with  respect 
to  information  which  sometimes,  as  in 
this  case,  only  reaches  us  an  hour  or  two 
before  your  Lordships  meet.  I  wish  to 
know.  Whether  the  noble  Earl  is  able 
to  give  any  information  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  that  which  he  stated  to 
be  the  remedy  for  the  Egyptian  diffi- 
culty, on  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment relied — namely,  the  project  of  as- 
sembling a  Conference  at  Constantinople ; 
and,  whether  it  is  true,  as  rumoured, 
that  the  Sultan  has  refused  his  assent  to 
such  a  Conference  ? 

Eakl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  I  think 
the  noble  Marquess  might  have  given  me 
Notice  of  this  Question ;  but  in  reference 
to  the  statement  appearing  in  the  morn- 
ing newspapers,  I  can  only  reply  that, 
while  the  Sultan  does  not  think  it  neces- 
sary that  a  Conference  should  be  held, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  he 
has  not  refused  his  assent.  I  am  able 
also  to  contradict  another  erroneous  state- 
ment that  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers. It  is  entirely  untrue  that  Lord 
Dufiferin  has  recommended  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  abandon  the  Conference. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY  :  I 
wish,  if  I  may  do  so,  to  put  to  the  noble 
Earl  another  Question,  of  which  I  did  give 
him  Notice  two  days  ago — namely,  with 
respect  to  the  earthworks  at  Alexandria. 
Have  Her  Majesty's  Government  given 
any  instructions  with  respect  to  those 
earthworks — instructions  to  press  in  any 
manner  on  the  authorities  who  are  now 
governing  in  Egypt  the  expediency  of 
abstaining  from  prosecuting  the  con- 
struction of  the  earthworks ;  and  have 
any  instructions  on  the  subject  been 
given  to  the  officer  in  command  of  Her 
Majesty's  Fleet  in  consequence  of  the 
earthworks  being  commenced  ? 

Eabl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  we 
have  had  communication  with  our  Ad- 
miral at  Constantinople  and  our  Agents 
in  Egypt  on  the  subject ;  but  the  noble 
Marquess  will   agree  with  me  that  it 


would  not  be  right  for  me  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  any  instructions  that  have  been 
given  on  the  sulnect. 

The  Eakl  of  CARNARVON :  I  wish 
to  ask  another  Question,  of  which  no 
Notice  has  been  given.  It  has  been 
stated 

Eael  GRANVILLE:  I  must  press 
the  noble  Earl  to  give  me  Notice  of  the 
Question. 

The  Eabl  of  CARNARVON :  My 
Question  arises  out  of  the  answer  just 
g^ven,  and  I  consider  that  I  am  perfectly 
justified  in  putting  it.  It  is  stated  in  to- 
day's papers  that  guns  are  being  placed 
in  the  earthworks  at  Alexandria.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  know,  if  the  noble  Earl  is 
aware  of  the  truth  or  untruth  of  that 
statement  ? 

Eabl  GRANVILLE :  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  believe  orders  have  been  s^ven 
that  no  further  armament  shall  be  placed 
in  those  earthworks. 

WREXHAM,  MOLD,  AND  CONNAH'S 
QUAY  RAILWAY  (EXTENSIONS  AND 
DOCK)  BILL. 

MOTION  F6B  BE-OOMHITMENT. 

The  Puke  of  WESTMINSTER,  in 
rising  to  move  that  the  Wrexham,  Mold, 
and  Connah's  Quay  Railway  (Extensions 
and  Dock)  Bill  be  re-committed  to  an- 
other Select  Committee,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  presenting  Petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Motion,  said:  My  Lords,  I  cannot 
allow  this  Bill  to  proceed  without  asking 
your  Lordships  to  re-commit  it ;  and  1 
have  taken  what  I  know  to  be  a  some* 
what  unusual  and  exceptional  course,  be- 
cause, as  I  am  about  to  endeavour  to 
show  to  your  Lordships,  the  proceedings 
taken  by  the  Select  Committee,  who  have 
already  had  the  Bill  before  them,  testify 
that  the  course  they  have  followed  has 
also  been  unusual  and  exceptional.  The 
matter,  therefore,  requires  at  your  hands 
unusual  and  exceptional  treatment.  But 
there  are  precedents  in  your  Lordships' 
House  for  the  re-committal  of  a  private 
Bill,  such  as  this  is,  by  your  Lordships. 
There  was  one  in  1859 ;  and  though  I 
am  aware  that  the  House,  as  a  rule, 
supports  the  decision  of  its  Committees, 
still  I  am  also  aware  that,  having  a 
strong  sense  of  the  public  estimation 
with  which  the  decisions  of  your  Com- 
mittees are  regarded,  where  a  sense  of 
justice  requires  it,  your  Lordships  have 
justly  held  that  Bills  should  be  re-com- 
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mitted  to  another  Select  Oommittee.  If, 
therefore,  I  can  show  that  the  action  of 
this  Committee  in  the  present  case  has 
been  .somewhat  irregular  and  somewhat 
unusual,  I  know  that  your  Lordships 
will,  doubtless,  allow  it  to  be  re-com- 
mitted. I  will  very  briefly  allude  to 
some  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  the  case 
itself,  and  will  then  call  attention  to 
what  the  Committee  actually  did  with 
regard  to  it.  The  Wrexham,  Mold,  and 
Connah's  Quay  Hallway  Company  was 
formed  about  20  years  ago.  It  is  in- 
dependent of  two  great  Bailway  Com- 
panies at  either  end — namely,  the  Great 
Western  on  one  side  and  the  London  and 
North- Western  Eailway  on  the  other. 
It  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  collieries  in  the  district  access  to  the 
Biver  Dee  at  a  place  called  Connah's 
Quay — the  coal  raised  in  that  district 
being  very  considerable.  In  Denbigh- 
shire the  output  in  the  year  1861  was 
1,*26U,000  tons,  and  in  1881  it  had  in- 
creased to  1,874,000  tons.  Since  that 
time  the  Great  Western  has  tapped  the 
district  to  a  considerable  extent  by  carry- 
ing branches  through  the  coalfields  of 
Denbighshire,  the  result  being  that  that 
railway  has  largely  increased  its  traffic, 
having  in  1870  carried  643,000  tons  of 
ooal  from  the  district,  while  in  1880  it 
carried  960,000  tons.  At  the  same  time, 
the  prosperity  of  the  district  has  been 
greatly  retarded  by  the  want  of  better 
outlets  for  the  coal,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  accommo- 
dation which  has  been  given  them  by 
their  railway,  or  by  the  system  of  the 
Great  Western  Ilailway ;  and  they  have, 
therefore,  brought  forward  this  Bill,  the 
provisions  of  which  give  them  access  to 
Connah's  Quay  on  the  Eiver  Dee.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  explain  all  the  various 
extensions  and  junctions  which  the  Bill 
provides,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
do  it ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  my  argument.  There 
are  no  eugineering  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  making  of  the  proposed  line, 
and  the  money  which  will  be  necessary 
will,  I  understand,  be  forthcoming.  The 
population  of  the  district  amounts  to 
45,000  souls ;  and  I  may  say  that,  almost 
without  exception,  the  whole  population 
and  the  whole  trade  of  the  district  are  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  There  are  498  owners 
of  land  and  lessees  of  collieries  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  only  one  is  opposed  to  it.  The 
only  formal  opponent  to  the  measure  is 


the  Great  Western  Bailway  Company, 
who,  I  willingly  admit,  have  done  a 
great  deal  with  regard  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  of  the  district  by 
carrying  branch  lines  into  it;  but  the 
population  of  the  district  feel  that  they 
have  not  done  all  that  they  could.  Of 
course,  what  they  have  done,  they  have 
done  as  much  with  a  view  to  their  own 
advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  district ;  but  I  admit  that 
they  have  done  a  great  deal  to  the  dis- 
trict, especially  with  regard  to  the  col- 
lieries which  I  happen  to  own  myself. 
The  Bill  before  the  Committee  gives 
them  extended  accommodation  for  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  district,  and  that 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  railway 
itself.  Now  with  regard  to  the  action 
of  the  Committee.  The  Committee  met 
on  the  1  Ith  of  May.  Mr.  Hod  well,  the 
counsel  for  the  promoters,  made  his 
opening  statement,  and  in  the  course  of 
it  he  said  more  than  once — and  laid 
great  stress  on  the  observation — that  he 
would  shorten  his  address  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Committee,  because  he 
relied  principally  upon  the  evidence  to 
be  given  in  support  of  the  promoters' 
Bill.  Witnesses  were  called,  and  among 
them  Mr.  Charles  Townshend,  who  is  the 
Chairman  of  the  Westminster  Brymbo 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  by  far  the 
largest  colliery  in  the  district,  which  has 
an  output  of  about  200,000  tons  per 
annum,  and  his  evidence  went  to  show 
that  he  wanted  a  connection  with  the 
London  and  North- Western  in  order  to 
get  to  Holyhead  and  Connah's  Quay. 
The  evidence  of  the  other  witnesses  was  to 
the  same  efloct.  Mr.  Townshend,  more- 
over, stated  that,  by  the  proposed  system 
of  railways,  he  would  be  able  to  get  his 
coal  carried  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  by 
using  the  Great  Western  Eailway.  The 
Committee  examined  only  10  witnesses, 
out  of  some  40,  whom  the  promoters 
wished  to  bring  forward,  and  of  those 
1 0  witnesses,  five — one  of  whom  was  the 
engineer — gave  only  general  evidence  ; 
the  others  gave  specific  evidence.  After 
hearing  these  witnesses  for  about  three 
hours,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
speaking  on  the  same  afternoon  when 
the  proceedings  had  been  opened,  the 
11th  of  May,  said  that  they  would 
pass  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  related 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way system — the  end  close  to  the  River 
Dee,  and  that  was  done  in  spite  of  there 
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being  no  other  opponent  to  the  Bill  be- 
side the  Great  Western  Railway,  who 
were  not  heard  at  all  against  it.  Well, 
that  part  of  the  Bill  was  passed,  and 
they  said  they  would  not  pass  the  other 
portion  of  the  Bill ;  the  result  being 
that  the  Committee  passed  that  part  of 
the  Bill,  which  was  practically  useless 
without  the  Wrexham  end  of  the  line, 
and  the  other  part  was  ignored ;  the 
extensions,  &c.,  were  passed  over,  and 
thus  the  Bill  was  practically  thrown  out. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  used 
these  words — 

"The  Committee  are  fully  impressed  with 
the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  by  com- 
petition, the  only  question  being  whether  the 
competition  would  be  fair,  and  whether  the  pro- 
ject is  a  good  or  a  bad  one." 

Notwithstanding  this  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  they  refused  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence as  to  whether  the  project  was  *^  a 
good  or  a  bad  one ;"  and  they  did  not 
appear  to  think  that  the  proposed  com- 
petition with  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way would  be  fair,  or  that  the  project 
contained  in  this  Bill  was  a  good  one. 
The  fact  was,  however,  that  the  Chair- 
man admitted  that  the  proceedings  were 
virtually  stopped,  when,  practically,  no 
evidence  was  given  to  show  the  merits 
of  the  proposal,  or  rather  when  only  one- 
fifth  part  of  the  evidence  had  been  given. 
The  Petitions  that  I  present  are  from 
2,524  inhabitants  of  the  district.  They 
were  got  up  in  a  hurry ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  there  is  also  a  Petition  from 
an  enthusiastic  meeting  held  at  Wrexham 
near  the  lower  end  of  the  proposed  rail- 
way— a  meeting  at  which  1,600  persons 
were  present.  There  is  likewise  another 
Petition  from  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Wrexham,  and  bearing  their 
corporate  seal.  I  mention  these  things 
to  show  that  there  is  very  great  feeling 
in  the  district  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject about  the  Bill  being  re-committed. 
The  whole  district  is  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  people  think  it  a  very  great 
hardship,  and  a  very  unfair  thing,  that 
the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out  in  this 
very  summary  manner,  without  at  least 
going  fully  into  the  evidence,  which,  I 
think,  the  Committee  were  bound  to  do 
before  adopting  such  a  course.  In  in- 
troducing this  subject  I  promised  your 
Lordships'  Ilouse  a  precedent  in  favour 
of  the  course  which  I  am  now  taking ; 
and  I  will  refer  just  briefly  to  a  prece- 
dent of  the  12th  April,  1859,  when  the 

Th  Ifukd  of  WutmimUr 


Bill  on  the  subject  of  the  Thames  Water- 
men and  Lightermen  was  before  the 
House.  It  does  not,  however,  quite  run 
on  all  fours  with  the  present  case.  In 
that  case,  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  were 
not  heard  fully  by  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  was  presided  over  by  a  noble 
Relative  of  my  own  (Lord  Ebury),  who 
is  not  now  present,  and  Lord  Campbell 
asked  that  the  Bill  be  re-committed,  and 
in  doing  so  said — 

"  That  the  Committee  sat  on  the  29th  of  last 
month,  when  the  case  of  the  petitioners  was 
opened,  and  evidence  was  tendered  on  their  be- 
half  On  the  4th  of  this  month  the 

opponents  gave  evidence  against  the  BiU ;  bnt 
afterwards,  on  the  11th  of  April,  though  there 
remained  several  witnesses  to  examine,  and 
without  hearing  counsel,  the  Committee  cleared 
the  room,  and  afterwards  announced  that  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill  had  been  proved.'' 

Lord  Campbell  further  said — 

*^  That  this  appeared  to  bo  a  very  unusual  and 

unfair  course  to  pursue There  could 

be  no  disparagement  to  the  Committee  in  saying 
that  they  had  decided  under  mistake,  and  that 
the  matter  should  be  referred  back  to  the  same 
Committee  for  re-consideration." — [3  Hansard, 
cliii.  1618.] 

I  will  now  refer  to  what  was  said  on 
that  occasion  by  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site, whose  opinion  upon  these  questions 
your  Lordships  always  treat  with  re- 
spect. The  noble  Earl,  then  Lord 
Redesdale,  said  that — 

**  A  chief  consideration  in  this  matter  was 
the  effect  it  would  produce  on  the  public  at 
larg^  as  to  the  character  of  their  Lordships' 
proceedings."— [iWrf.  1621.] 

That  is  a  remark  very  well  worth  weigh- 
ing in  the  present  case.  My  noble  Friend 
(the  Duke  of  Somerset),  following  the 
noble  Earl,  said  that — 

"The  question  with  which  their  Lordships 
had  to  deal  was  one  of  considerable  diflSculty. 
On  the  one  hand  they  would  be  most  anxious  to 
uphold  the  character  of  their  Committees ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  no  less  anxious 
that  the  decisions  of  those  Committees  should 

enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  public He 

therefore  thought  that  the  Bill  should  be  re- 
committed."—[iAirf.  1622-3.] 

That  remark  was  equally  applicable  with 
that  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite  to  the 
present  occasion.  In  that  case  the  oppo- 
nents* evidence  had  not  been  put  for- 
ward ;  in  this  case,  the  promoters'  case 
had  not  been  fully  gone  into,  but  had 
been  summarily  dismissed.  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  what  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  do — and  I  ask  it  with  the 
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utmoet  confidence — is  to  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion which  stands  in  my  name  for  the 
Bill  to  be  re-committed  to  another  Select 
Committee. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  re-committed 
to  another  Select  Qommittee." — {The 
Duke  of  Westminster.) 

Lord  METHUEN  said,  that  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  in  ques- 
tion, he  should  not  detain  the  House  by 
going  into  details  of  what  the  Com- 
mittee did;  but  he  should  rely  upon 
this — that  what  they  did  was  done  in 
the  public  interest.  It  was  a  peculiar 
Bill.  It  was  an  abandoned  line,  and  the 
proposal  was  to  obtain  a  better  financial 
condition.  There  were  other  objection- 
able proposals  in  the  Bill.  He  would  j ust 
remark,  in  passing,  that  he  only  wished 
that  their  Lordships  had  had  a  map  of 
the  district  showing  the  proposed  railway 
in  the  outer  Hall,  and  then  he  did  not 
think  that  there  would  be  one  of  their 
Lordships  but  who  would  require  much 
stronger  evidence  than  could  be  possi- 
bly given  to  induce  them  to  believe  that 
this  Bill  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
passed  in  the  way  in  which  its  pro- 
moters wished  it  to  be  passed.  The  line 
was  impecunious,  and,  indeed,  he  might 
say  was  bankrupt.  The  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Westminster)  thought  that 
Ids  interests  and  those  of  the  proprietors 
of  land  in  the  district  was  not  sufficiently 
attended  to  in  the  decision  that  they  had 
come  to;  but  the  Committee  decided 
upon  another  and  much  better  way  for 
providing  for  the  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. If  the  promoters  had  gone  to  the 
Great  Western,  and  had  asked  them  for 
through  rates  or  more  running  powers, 
they  would  have  come  before  the  Com- 
mittee with  clean  hands ;  but  they  did 
nothing  of  the  sort,  preferring  simply, 
as  it  were,  to  work  on  their  own  hooK. 
The  decision  the  Committee  arrived  at 
was  one  which  they  came  to  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public ;  and  he,  therefore, 
held  that,  unaer  the  circumstances,  the 
Committee  were  bound  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  opponents.  They  were 
unanimous.  There  was  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  Committee  who  cast  a 
doubt  on  the  decision  that  they  came  to. 
He  could  only  say  that  he  never  came  to 
a  decision  which  he  intended  to  uphold 
more  than  in  the  present  case.     It  was 

S'ven  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
e  railway  interest  at  large. 


The  Earl  of  DARTMOUTH  said, 
that,  having  been  a  Member  of  the  Com- 
mittee now  brought  prominently  before 
their  Lordships,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words,  and  be  should  not  trespass  very 
long  upon  their  time.  He  would  say,  at 
the  outset,  that  he  could  entirely  endorse 
what  had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  sat  down  (Lord  Methuen), 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  sat 
on  this  Bailway  Bill.  That  noble  Lord 
very  properly  said  that  he  wished  their 
Lordships  had  a  map  before  them  to 
assist  them  in  their  decision  upon  this 
question,  for  by  its  means  they  would 
not  only  be  able  to  see  those  lines  pro- 
jected all  over  a  particular  tract  of 
country  like  an  octopus,  but  they  would 
easily  see  that  one  limb  of  the  octopus 
was  not  sound — that  particular  limb 
had  been  some  time  out  of  working 
order,  and  was  not  fit  to  be  used.  He 
could  only  say  that  the  Committee  were 
unanimous  in  their  decision  that  the 
promoters  had  not  made  out  their  case. 
He  had  to  make  a  further  remark  with 
regard  to  a  whisper  that  the  Committee 
had  some  corrupt  Great  Western  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them.  He 
could  say  positively  that  no  Great  West- 
ern influence  had  any  possible  effect 
upon  him.  He  had  the  misfortune  of 
living  on  a  northern  branch  of  the  Great 
Western,  and  he  could  confidently  affirm 
that  a  more  unsatisfactory  line  to  dwell 
upon  there  could  not  be.  He  said  nothing 
about  the  main  line  of  the  Great  West- 
em,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  it.  So 
far  from  showing  any  undue  bias  in 
favour  of  the  Great  Western,  he  might 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  Ques- 
tion 841,  which  he  (the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth) put  to  a  witness — Mr.  Kenyon 
— which  was  in  these  words — 

**  I  daresay  it  is  yoiir  experience  that  the 
Great  Western  Railway  have  very  good  reasonf 
to  give  for  not  giving  additional  accommoda- 
tion." 

In  print,  of  course,  the  irony  of  that 
question  was  completely  omitted.  He 
(the  Earl  of  Dartmouth)  put  it  ironically, 
and  the  witness  to  whom  he  ventured  to 
put  it  took  it  up  ironically.  He  repu- 
diated for  the  whole  Committee,  as  well 
as  for  himself,  any  other  wish  than  that 
of  doing  justice  to  the  public,  and  to 

Erevent   the    creation    of    unnecessary 
ranches  by  an  impecunious  and  almost 
insolvent  Company. 
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Lord  ABERDARE  said,  it  might  be 
objected  to  the  noble  Duke  who  moved 
the  re-commitment  of  the  Bill  (the  Duke 
of  Westminster)  that,  being  personally 
interested,   he  was  not  entitled  to  be 
heard.     He  (Lord  Aberdare)  wished  to 
say  that  he   was  wholly  disinterested ; 
and  he  said  so,  because  he  inhabited  a 
portion  of  the  Principality,  and  some 
people  considered  that  Wales  was  a  sort 
of   geographical   unit  or    area,    where 
everybody  knew  everybody    else,    and 
where  the  actions   of  one  part  of  the 
Principality   are  known   to  the  other. 
Living  at  Olamorgan,  he  was  ashamed 
to  say  that  he  never  heard  in  his  life  of 
the    Wrexham,    Mold,    and    Connah's 
Quay  Railway  until  the  other  day,  when 
a  friend  of  his  called  his  attention  to  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  asked  him  to  look 
into  them,  as  he  thought  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  very  unusual.     He  did 
look  into  these  facts,  and  what  did  he 
find  ?    Living  as  he  did  in  the  centre  of 
a  mineral  district,  he  was,  perhaps,  very 
sensitive  as  to  the  amount  of  accommo- 
dation required  for  the  mineral  traffic ; 
but  he  found  a  railway  in  existence  from 
Wrexham  to  the  River  Dee,  which  was 
doing  very  little  business.     At  one  end 
of  the  Dee  it  had  a  connection,  and  at 
the  other  end  it  was  not  connected  with 
the  other  railways.    Wrexham  was  a 
town  of  20,000  inhabitants ;  but  it  was 
surrounded  by  a  girdle  of  mining  vil- 
lages, and  it  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  there  should  be  a  number  of 
branches  in  order  to  make  the  place  use- 
ful.   Now,  into  the  merits  of  the  case 
he  did  not  go  for  a  moment.     In  his 
opinion,  when  a  Committee  saw  that  a 
Bill  was  promoted  under  such  circum- 
stances, they  should  hear  all   possible 
evidence.    LP  they  were  of  opinion  that 
the  evidence  was  insufficient  to  pass  the 
Bill,  they  were  more  than  justified  in 
stopping  the  evidence.     But  what  did  he 
find  nere?    He  found,  in  the  first  place, 
that  out  of  13  railways,  three  were  car- 
ried, those  three  all  connected  with  the 
branches.    That  would  be  like  setting 
up  a  trunk  without  the  branches.  There 
was  one  opponent,    Mr.  Freeme,  who 
objected  to  certain  lines ;  and  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  Commit- 
tee was  favourable  to  the  granting  of 
those  lines ;  but  Mr.  Freeme's  Counsel 
said  that  he  should  not,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Committee,  make  any 
nbaervationB,  but  reserve  them  for  ''  an- 


other place ; "  and  that  was  the  usual 
thing.     With  respect  to  the  feeders  of 
the  line,  he  (Lord  Aberdare)  said,  in  his 
opinion,  the  Committee  were  not  justi- 
fied in  treating  the  evidence  as  they  did. 
At  a  very  early  period,  when  10  only 
out  of  40  witnesses  had  been  examined, 
the  Committee  cleared  the  room,  and 
called  for   engineering   evidence.     The 
engineering  evidence  they  appeared  to 
be  satisfied  with ;  and  having  heard  1 0 
out  of  40  or  50  witnesses,  they  held  that 
those  portions  of  the  Bill^-one  of  them 
the  most  important  of  all  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Bill — should  not  be  passed. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?  The  whole 
of  the  district  was  up  in  arms.     With 
the    exception    of   the  Oreat  Western 
Railway,  there  was  not  a  man  but  who 
was  for  this  line.     He  (Lord  Aberdare) 
was  told  that  the  line  was  impecunious. 
He  could  not  understand  a  railway,  ex- 
isting as  it  was,  being  otherwise.     But, 
at  any  rate,  he  had  the  positive  assur- 
ance of  gentlemen  of  capital  and  re- 
spectability that  they  were  ready  to  find 
£170,000  for  the  purposes  of  this  rail- 
way at  once.     He  did  not  think  that 
anyone  present  would   think  that  the 
Committee  had  acted  under  any  pres- 
sure;  but,  nevertheless,  he  consioered 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  there  was 
a  case  to  justify  the  re-committal  of  the 
Bill.     He  cast  no  reflection  upon  any 
Member  of  the  Committee.     There  was 
no   person  who   questioned  that   they 
were  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  not  of  any  particular  railway.     He 
(Lord  Aberdare)  was  a  shareholder  in 
the  Oreat  Western.     Most  of  the  Di- 
rectors were  his  personal  friends.     His 
interests,    as    an    owner    of   minerals, 
would  lead  him  to  wish  success  to  the 
Great  Western ;  but  he  had  examined 
this  matter,  and  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  Committee  were 
not  justified  in  rejecting  the  most  im- 
portant   portions    of  the  line  without 
hearing  the  whole  of  the  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  them.     He,    therefore,   sup- 
ported the  Motion  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Westminster). 

Earl  DE  LA  WARR  said,  the  ques- 
tion  was  not  whether  the  Bill  was  a 
desirable  one ;  that  question  could  not 
be  settled  by  their  Lordships  now,  for 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  know 
whether  it  was  desirable  to  make  the 
line  or  not;  but  the  question  was, 
as  he  understood  it,  whether  the  pro- 
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motors  of  the  Bill  bad  bad  a  fair  bear- 
ing before  tbe  Committee  ?  It  appeared 
that,  although  the  Bill  was  supported 
by  all  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land 
with  one  exception,  though  it  was  sup- 
ported by  all  the  landed  interest  of  the 
country,  though  they  brought  forward  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  in  support  of 
their  case,  yet  when  tbe  matter  came 
before  the  Committee  only  one-fifth  of 
those  witnesses  were  examined  before 
the  Committee.  The  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site (Lord  Methuen),  acting  as  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  stated  that  no 
evidence  wbicb  could  be  produced  before 
them  could  alter  the  decision  of  the 
Committee.  Now,  be  (EarlDeLaWarr) 
would  put  it  to  their  Lordships  that  in- 
asmuch as  there  was  only  one-fifth  of  the 
witnesses  called,  how  could  it  be  possible 
that  nothing — no  number  of  witnesses 
that  might  be  produced — could  alter  the 
decision  of  that  Committee,  seeing  that 
those  witnesses  were  prepared  to  give 
important  evidence  ?  Therefore,  he 
would  ask  their  Lordships  whether  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill,  upon  that  ground 
alone,  could  have  bad  a  fair  hearing 
of  their  case  before  the  Committee? 
He  thought  the  character  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  was  also  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and,  for  the  reasons  he  had  given, 
should  most  certainly  support  the  Motion 
of  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the  Duke 
of  Westminster). 

Ea&l  OBANYILLE  said,  be  came 
down  to  the  House  that  evening  quite 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  question  ; 
and  he  hoped  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Duke  of  Westminster)  would  forgive 
him,  when  he  (Earl  Granville)  said  that 
he  came  down  not  inclined  to  vote  with 
him  on  a  Motion  to  re-commit  a  Bill  when 
the  Committee  had  imanimously  decided 
on  a  certain  course.  From  what  he  had 
heard  in  the  debate,  however,  he  was 
inclined  to  alter  that  view.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the 
abstract  merits  of  the  question.  He 
thought  it  was  quite  possible  that  the 
Committee  might  be  right,  and  that  it 
was  not  desirable  that  the  Bill  should 
be  passed.  But  whether  they  were  or 
were  not  right  in  taking  that  course, 
there  appeared  to  be  a  fact  stated  which 
was  not  denied,  that  the  course  which 
the  Committee  adopted  was  not  to  allow 
the  promoters'  case  to  be  heard.  That 
being  so,  without  any  feeling  of  disre- 
spect to  the  Committee,  ha  thought  that 


so  important,  that,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Bill  should  be  re-committed. 

The  Eabl  of  LIMERICK,  in  op- 
posing  the  Motion,  said,  knowing  nothing 
about  the  matter  except  that  it  was  a 
Motion  to  re-commit  the  Bill  to  another 
Select  Committee,  he  must  say  that  he 
thought  that  it  was  one  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  hesitate  in  supporting.  He 
must  say  that  ho  himself  could  not  vote 
for  it ;  because  it  was  not — as  bad  been 
represented  by  every  noble  Lord  who 
had  spoken — the  re-committai  of  the  Bill 
to  the  Committee  to  bear  further  evi- 
dence ;  it  was  a  Motion  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referred  to  another  Select 
Committee.  He  could  not  imagine  any 
stronger  Vote  of  Censure  on  a  Select 
Committee  of  their  Lordships'  House  than 
passing  a  Motion  in  those  words ;  and  he 
thought  tbe  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke  of  Westminster)  baa  altogether 
failed  in  producing  such  a  precedent  as 
would  justify  their  Lordships  in  adopt- 
ing the  course  recommended  in  the  Mo- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
extreme  mode  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  appear  on  the 
Notices  of  their  Lordships  House,  and 
could  not  but  for  all  time  be  viewed  as  a 
Vote  of  Censure  upon  a  Committee  who 
had  acted  to  the  best  of  their  ability  for 
the  public  good.  Viewing  it  in  that 
light,  without  in  any  way  knowing  any- 
thing of  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  and 
knowing  how  strongly  he  (the  Earl  of 
Limerick)  should  have  felt  it,  if  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  that  Committee  and 
such  a  course  had  been  taken — in  fact, 
he  should  not  have  felt  justified  in  sit- 
ting on  a  Select  Committee  again,  he 
should  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Motion 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  Duke. 

Lo&D  WENLOCK  said,  that  in  sup- 
porting the  Motion  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Westminster)— and  he  felt 
bound  to  do  so — he  might  premise  by 
saying  that  he  appeared  in  this  case 
as  an  interested  witness.  He  himself 
was  looking  forward  to  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  upon  the  Bill,  and  he 
could  barely  express  the  feelings  of  those 
who  were  promoting  it,  when  he  said 
that  great  oisappointment  was  felt  when 
they  found  that  the  Committee  had 
thrown  out  the  Bill.  From  a  statement 
in  their  Lordships'  hands,  their  Lord- 
ships would  see  that  the  evidence  that 
the  Committee  thought  fit  to  take  was 
such  as  hardly  justified  them  in  coming 
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to  their  deoision.  The  fact  that  public 
meetings  had  been  held  in  Wrexham 
and  the  district  showed  the  general  dis- 
appointment which  had  been  felt  at  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  could  speak  for  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  as  to  the  great  disappointment 
which  they  had  felt.  It  had  been  moved 
by  the  noble  Duke  that  the  Bill  should  be 
referred  to  a  fresh  Committee ;  and  he 
(Lord  Wenlock)  could  not  help  thinking 
that  that  was  the  only  solution.  The 
old  Committee  had  lost  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers by  death,  and  that  offered  addi- 
tional facility  for  the  appointment  of  a 
fresh  Committee.  He  aid  not  wish  to 
impugn  the  reasons  on  which  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  acted  ;  but  for 
the  promoters  and  for  himself  he  should 
feel  it  very  unsatisfactory  if  the  Bill  were 
to  go  back  before  the  same  Committee. 
They  would  feel  bound  to  justify  their 
former  decision ;  and  if  they  passed  the 
Bill  they  would  only  stultify  the  opinion 
they  came  to  before.  Therefore,  he 
hoped  that  their  Lordships  would  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  the  noble  Duke.  He 
need  hardly  say  that  the  British  public 
had  the  fullest  confidence  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House ;  and  he  could  only  say  that 
that  evidence  had  been  shaken  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  Committee  had 
arrived  at  their  decision.  He  appealed 
to  their  Lordships'  sense  of  justice,  and 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  interests  involved  that  they  now 
possessed,  and  trusted  that  they  would 
support  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Duke. 

Thb  Eabl  of  REDESDALE  (Chair- 
MAN  of  CoMMTTTEBs) :  My  Lords,  I  feel 
that  this  is  a  very  difficult  question. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  decisions  of  Committees  of 
this  House  should  be  supported.  In 
this  case  we  have  a  most  distinct  state- 
ment from  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  bv  another  Member  of  that 
Committee,  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  satisfied  with  regard  to  the  decision 
to  which  they  came ;  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  for  us  to  decide  how  we 
are  to  treat  questions  of  this  sort,  which 
are  brought  forward  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  has  been  put  before 
the  House.  If  because  those  persons, 
who  are  interested  in  a  particular  mea- 
sure, and  are  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
cision of  the  Committee,  are  to  come 
before  the  House  and  ask  a  Bill  to  be 
re-committed  because  they  are  dissatdsfied 
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with  that  decision,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
establishing  a  precedent  of  a  very  dan- 
gerous character,  and  one  which,  if  we 
do  not  take  care,  may  lead  to  very  in- 
jurious consequences  indeed.      And   I 
may  say,  and  I  cannot  help  noticin^i^, 
that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  Motion 
and  the  support  of  it  comes  from  parties 
distinctly  interested  in  the  matter.     In 
the  instance  quoted,  and  almost  the  only 
one  in  support  of  it,  is  that  one  which  is 
mentioned  with  regard  to  the  Thames 
Watermen  and  Lightermen  Bill.     In 
that  case,  the  Motion  for  a  re-committal 
of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  the  then  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  (Lord  Camp- 
bell), who  had  inquired  into  the  case, 
and  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  course 
adopted.     His  Motion  was  to  refer  it 
back  to  the  Committee,  in  t)rder  to  hear 
further  evidence.    From  what  passed  in 
the  House,  however,  in  the  remarks  from 
the  different  Members  of  the  Committee, 
it  was  thought  not  to  be  expedient  to 
refer  it  back  to  the  same  Committee; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  referred  back  to 
another  Committee.     But  the  question 
was  brought  forward  before,  the  House 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  way 
in  which  this  question  has  been  intro« 
duced,   which,   in    my  opinion,  is  one 
which  requires  very  careful  handling. 
There  is  one  point  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  that  is  the  action  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill.     When  the  Com- 
mittee said  that  they  were  ready  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  pass  in  a  certain  form,  the 
promoters  said  that  it  would  be  useless 
for  them  unless  they  had  the  entire  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill ;  and  they,  theremre, 
desired  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  There  was 
practically  a  withdrawing  of  the  Bill  by 
the  promoters  themselves ;  and  if  the 
action  had  been  taken  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Bill,  the  Motion  for  its 
re-committal  could  not  have  very  well 
been  made.     The  Committee  came  to 
the  conclusion  that,  after  that  statement, 
it  was  more  desirable  not  to  put  the 
parties  to  further  expense,  and  then  they 
aecided  on  the  terms  with  which  these 
gentlemen  are  not  satisfied.     Upon  that 
a  Motion  is  made  for  the  Bill  to  be  re- 
committed. There  may  be  an  impression 
in  the  minds  of  many  a  noble  Lord  that 
further  evidence  should  have  been  heard; 
but  whether  that  was  so  or  not  I  shall 
not  discuss.    I  confess,  for  my  own  part, 
taking  the  manner  in  which  the  question 
has  been  brought  before  the  House  an4 
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the  consequences,  if  this  Motion  is  to  be 
adopted,  that  persons  interested  in  a 
measure  who  are  not  successful,  are  to 
seek  to  re-commit  a  Bill  by  bringing  it 
before  the  House  itself,  it  is,  I  think, 
under  these  circumstances,  that  it  would 
be  attended  with  such  danger  that  I 
shall  not  be  disposed  to  vote  with  the 
noble  Duke. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  I  am  quite  as  desirous  as  the 
noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees to  support  a  Committee  of  this 
House,  and  1  am  sensible  that  a  great 
deal  of  inconvenience  would  result  to 
the  House  if  Motions  were  made  by  per- 
sons interested,  merely  because  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  decision  of  a 
Committee,  or,  I  will  add,  by  anybody 
else,  who  chose  to  re-open  the  question 
by  referring  the  matter  back  to  a  Com- 
mittee. But  the  very  importance  of 
preserving  the  public  respect  for,  and 
confidence  in,  the  decisions  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  your  Lordships'  House  makes 
it  equally  necessary  to  attend  to  any  re- 
presentations which  may  be  made,  if  by 
inadvertence — and  I  do  not  doubt  the 
very  best  and  most  upright  intentions — 
there  has  been  a  deviation  in  substance 
from  the  rules  which,  according  to  the 
established  principles  of  justice,  ought 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  your  Lord- 
ships' Committees.  Now,  the  short 
ground  on  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
an  error  of  that  kind  has  been  inadver- 
tently made — and,  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
doubt  with  the  very  best  intentions — on 
this  occasion  is  this.  The  promoters 
had  opened  their  case,  and  when  they 
had  produced  some  evidence  in  support 
of  their  Bill,  but  with  the  greater  part 
of  their  witnesses  remaining  unexa- 
mined, the  proceedings  were  suddenly 
stopped  by  the  Committee  declaring  a 
foregone  conclusion,  and  that,  my  Lonis, 
not  against  the  whole  scheme,  but  in 
favour  of  a  certain  part  of  the  scheme 
which,  as  I  recollect,  related  to  some 
branch  railways  to  connect  the  lines  with 
the  sea,  and  against  those  other  parts 
of  the  scheme  which  related  to  other 
short  railways  by  which  the  line  was 
to  be  fed.  I  think  that  was  a  most  un- 
fortunate course.  It  is  said  in  the  Paper 
which  has  been  circulated  by  the  pro- 
moters of  this  scheme,  that  they  had  not 
had  any  opportunity  of  producing  the 

freater  part — if,  indeed,  they  had  pro- 
uced  any  part---of  the  evidence  in  sup- 


'  port  of  those  portions  of  the  scheme  which 
the  Committee  were  disposed  to  reject. 
I  am  unable  to  distinguish  this  case  on 
any  principle  which  I  can  understand 
from  the  precedent  referred  to  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Westminster). 
The  only  distinction  is,  that  here,  before 
the  promoters  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  submitting  their  whole  evidence  in 
support  of  the  scheme,  the  scheme  was 
suddenly  rejected ;  whereas,  in  the  other 
case,  the  same  thing  happened  to  the 
opponents.  The  opponents  had  called 
some  evidence,  after  which  they  were 
stopped  by  the  Committee,  who  decided 
against  them.  This  House  thought  that 
was  a  mistake  which  required  correct- 
ing, and  not  only  did  this  House  think 
so,  but  the  noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  (the  Earl  of  Redesdale), 
who  used  arguments  as  strong  as  those 
of  any  other  person  on  that  subject, 
said — 

*'  A  chief  consideration  in  this  matter  was 
the  effect  it  wonld  produce  on  the  public  at 
large,  as  to  the  character  of  their  iJordships* 
proceedings.  It  was  impossible,  after  what 
they  had  heard  from  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, to  doubt  that  the  Committee  had  decided 
without  hearing  the  counsel  for  the  opponents, 
and  he  did  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  they 
should  have  complained." — [3  Hansard,  cliii. 
1621.] 

My  noble  Friend  said  that  the  Motion 
on  that  occasion  was  made  by  the  then 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  (Lord 
Campbell) ;  but  on  what  principle  ?  Not 
because  he  took  an  interest  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other  side ;  but  because  it 
was  important  to  preserve  the  regularity 
of  the  proceedings  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  and  not  to  have  decisions  pro- 
nounced until  the  parties  were  heard. 
This  is  what  he  said — 

"  He  regarded  this  Motion  as  very  similar  to 
what  was  well  known  in  the  Courts  of  Law — 
namely,  sending  back  an  award  to  bo  recon- 
sidered by  the  arbitrator ;  " 

and  then  he  gave  his  reasons  for  alter- 
ing the  original  form  of  his  Motion, 
which  was  to  re-commit  the  Bill  to  the 
same  Committee.     He  said — 

''When  he  heard  one  Member  of  the  Com* 
mittee  say  that  the  onus  was  entirely  on  the 

petitioners and  another,  that  his  mind 

was  made  up,  and  a  third  that  he  had  con- 
clusively  made  up  his  mind,  he  (Lord  Campbell) 
was  disposed  to  change  his  Motion  and  move 
for  a  new  Committee."— [/6»d.  1623.] 

The  noble  Earl  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mitteesy  at  the  same  time,  said  this*-* 
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very  greatest  danger,  to  my  mind,  to 
this  and  all  future  Governments  in  Ire- 
land— require  some  further  light  thrown 
upon  them  than  has  yet  been  the  case, 
and  cannot  be  explained  away  by  a 
simple  denial ;  and  the  greatest  doubts 
and  anxiety  exist  in  England,  and  the 
gravest  danger  may  arise  in  Ireland,  if 
what  has  been  called  **  the  information  " 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  the  Land  League,  and  **  the 
information  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Land  League  by  the  Government,"  can- 
not be  more  clearly  defined  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  country  has  been  told  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  that  there  has  been  no 
compact  and  no  terms  of  compromise ; 
that  the  Government  have  given  no- 
thing and  have  received  nothing  in  re- 
turn ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  infor- 
mation received  was  sufficient  to  induce 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  entirely 
reverse  all  their  former  policy,  to  make 
them  sacrifice  their  Chief  Secretary,  and 
also  to  bring  in  a  Bill  amending  an  Act 
which  was  of  late  so  sacred  in  their  eyes 
that  they  absolutely  passed  a  Vote  of 
Censure  on  your  Lordships'  House  for 
having  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  its  administration.  What  are  the 
disclosures  which  I  have  referred  to? 
The  first  of  them  was  caused  by  Mr. 
Pamell  reading  a  letter  in  "  another 
place,"  originally  written  by  him  and 
addressed  to  Mr.  O'Shea  for  the  purpose 
of  being  laid  before  the  Cabinet.  Mr. 
Parneli  read  that  letter  with  a  view  of 
clearing  himself  before  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  he  omitted  or  suppressed 
the  most  important  paragraph  in  that 
letter,  because  it  would,  if  it  had  been 
read,  have  had  exactly  the  contrary 
effect,  for  it  would  have  proved  that  he 
was  prepared,  upon  certain  terms,  to 
place  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.  The  Members  of  the  Cabi- 
net who  sat  by  and  heard  that  letter 
read  must  have  been  well  aware  that 
the  most  important  paragraph  was 
omitted,  a  paragraph  so  important  that 
it  caused  Mr.  Gladstone  to  write  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Forster  upon  it,  saying  that  it 
would  not  be  right  for  him  to  accept 
Parliamentary  support  from  the  Land 
League,  at  any  rate,  at  the  present 
time ;  but  not  one  of  them  thought  fit  to 
rise  in  his  place  and  draw  attention  to 
the  omission  which  had  been  made; 
and  unless  Mr.  Forster  had  produced  a 
full  copy  of  the  letter,  feeling  that  his 


"  After  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lords 
who  formed  the  Committee,  it  would  be  nselesd 
again  to  refer  the  Bill  back  to  them,  and  he 
therefore  should  support  the  appointment  of  a 
new  Committee." — [IbidJ] 

I  think,  under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
no  disrespect  at  all  to  the  Members  of 
the  Committee,  in  the  present  case,  to 
adopt  the  same  course  of  proceeding.  I 
think  it  is  not  so  invidious  as  to  call 
upon  them  to  hear  the  case  again.  Of 
course,  I  very  much  regret  to  have  to 
take  this  course ;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances I  see  no  other  way  than  to  re- 
commit this  Bill  to  another  Committee. 

Lord  METHUEN  :  My  Lords,  after 
what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Selbome),  and  from 
four  or  five  of  your  Lordships,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  for  the  public  interest 
that  I  should  divide  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  re-committed  d^Q- 
oordingly:  The  Committee  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  of  Selection. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— RE- 
LEASE  OF  MR.  PARNELL  AND  OTHERS 
CONFINED  UNDER  THE  ACT. 

MOTION  FOB  PAPEBS. 

The  Mabquess  of  WATERFORD,  in 
rising  to  draw  attention  to  tlie  recent 
release  of  "  suspects  "  imprisoned  under 
the  Coercion  Act,  and  to  move  for  any 
Correspondence  connected  therewith, 
said  :  My  Lords,  I  had  some  time  ag^  a 
Question  upon  the  Paper  relating  to  this 
sul^'ect ;  but  I  withdrew  that  Question, 
as  1  was  informed  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter had  stated,  in  "  another  place,''  that 
he  would  take  into  consideration  whether 
or  not  he  would  be  able  to  produce  the 
Correspondence,  or  some  of  it ;  and  I 
thoughtif  further  information  was  likely 
to  be  forthcoming,  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  that  information  was  before 
your  Lordships*  House.  But  now  I  am 
informed  that  the  Prime  Minister  has 
refused  to  produce  that  Correspondence ; 
and  1  think  both  your  Lordships  and 
the  country  require,  and  it  is  most  de- 
sirable, that  some  further  information 
should  be  given  upon  this  most  serious 
matter.  Indeed,  I  may  say  it  is  posi- 
tively necessary,  because  the  extraordi- 
nary and  dangerous  disclosures  which 
have  been  made — disclosures  which  have 
been  most  damaging  to  the  Govern- 
ment,  and  which  are  a  source  of  the 

The  Lord  Chaneelkr 
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honour  was  imperilled^  no  one  would 
have  had  any  idea  of  the  overtures  made 
by  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  Government ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
Oovernment  thought  it  better  not  to 
correct  that  omission.  I  do  not  wish  to 
say  anything  to  which  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  may  take  exception  ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  it  very  extraordinary 
that  they  should  have  sat  by  and  allowed 
the  letter  to  be  read  with  that  most  im- 
portant paragraph  omitted.  But  Mr. 
f'orster  laid  down  three  stipulations, 
upon  any  one  of  which,  if  it  had  been 
fulfilled,  he  said  he  would  have  been 
prepared  to  remain  in  the  Oovernment, 
and  yet  to  allow  the  **  suspects"  to  be 
released.  The  first  of  these  stipulations 
was,  that  a  promise  should  be  given  by 
the  Land  League  Leaders  that  they 
would  obey  the  law,  without  any  pro- 
mise being  given  in  return  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  The  second  was, 
that  Parliament  should  be  prepared  to 
grant  further  powers  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  in  Lreland.  And  the  third  was, 
that  Lreland  should  have  assumed  such 
a  tranquil  condition  that  the  **  suspects" 
could  be  released  without  danger.  In 
my  former  Question  I  alluded  to  the 
'*  negotiations  "  which  have  taken  place, 
and  which,  I  believe,  resulted  in  what 
has  been  called  out-of-doors  the  **  Treaty 
of  Eilmainham ;"  but  I  believe  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  the  greatest 
objection  to  call  them  negotiations.  My 
reason  for  using  that  word  was  that  1 
thought,  and  still  think,  it  must  be  clear 
that  negotiations  did  take  place,  as  Mr. 
Forster,  who  conducted  part  of  those 
negotiations,  having  had  most  to  do  with 
them  at  the  beginning,  called  them  by 
that  name  when  he  said,  upon  hearing 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  to  be  employed — 

'*  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  had  anything  what- 
aver  to  do  with  the  negotiation,  although  all  J 
had  to  to  with  it  was  to  try  to  get  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  a  promise  not  to 
break  the  law.  I  felt  I  would  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  it."— [3  Hansard^  cclxiz.  791. J 

I  ask  your  Lordships,  if  that  promise 
was  given,  as  Mr.  Forster  says  it  was, 
without  a  corresponding  promise  in 
return  on  the  part  of  the  G<>vemment, 
in  the  shape  of  what  Mr.  Forster  called 
blackmail,  what  was  his  reason  for 
leaving  the  Government,  because  he 
distinctly  stated  that  he  would  have 
agreed  to  the  *'  suspects  "  being  released, 
and  would  have  still  remained  in  the 


Government,   if   such    a  promise    was 
given,  provided  there  were  no  promises 
given  in  return  by  the  Government ;  and, 
therefore,  I  think  it   seems  clear  that 
though  this  one  of  his  stipulations  was 
complied  with,  it  was  complied  with  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  impression 
upon  Mr.  Forster's  mind  that  it  was  im- 
possible, as  a  man  of   honour,  that  he 
could  accept  it,  or  remain  in  the  Govern- 
ment that  did  accept  it.    Again,  another 
of  the  stipulations  made  by  Mr.  Forster, 
by  which  he  could  have  continued  in  his 
position  as  Chief  Secretary  and  opened 
the  prison  doors,  was  that  further  powers 
should  be  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland ;  and  this 
was  referred  to  by  the  noble  Earl  the 
Leader  of  your  Lordships'  House  (Earl 
Granville),  when  he  stated,  in  a  touching 
speech  which  he  delivered  when  a  heavy 
and  deep  sorrow  cast  a  gloom  over  this 
country,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of 
your  Lordships'  House,  in  consequence 
of  those  awful  murders  in  the  Phoenix 
Park,  that  a  Bill  for  strengthening  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland  had 
been  before  the  Cabinet  during  the  week 
previous  to  the  murder  of  Lord  Frede- 
rick Cavendish,   and  that  with  a  few 
finishing  touches  it  would  be  introduced 
in  the  week  following.     I  would  now  ask 
the  noble  Earl,  whether  the  Bill  he  then 
alluded  to  is  the  same  Bill,   or    any- 
thing like  the  same  Bill — the  Bill  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime,  which,  I  am  told, 
will   shortly  come  before  your    Lord- 
ships' House,  because,  if  that  Bill  is  the 
same,  surely  it  would  be  amply  sufficient 
and  strong  enough  to  fulfil  all  the  ex- 
pressed wishes  of  Mr.  Forster,  and,  there- 
fore, to  fdlow  him  to  retain  his  position 
in  the  Government  and  still  be  able  to 
set  the  ''  suspects  "  free.     Therefore,  if 
a  promise  was   given  by  Mr.  Parnell 
without  any  promise  on  the  part  of  the 
Gt>vemment  in  return,  and  a  Bill,  such 
as  I  have  described,  had  been  prepared 
with  Mr.  Forster's  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion, two  out  of  the  three  stipulations  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Forster  had  been  fulfilled ; 
and  I  cannot  understand,  if  that  was  the 
case,  why  Mr.  Forster  should  have  re- 
signed, as  he  stated  that,  if  one  alone  of 
those  conditions  had  been  fulfilled,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion in  the  Government.      We  must, 
therefore,  suppose — and  it  is  the  only 
reason  I  can  see — that  Mr.  Forster  was 
under  the  impression — and  who  could  bo 
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a  better  judge? — that  a  compact  bad 
been  arrived  at,  wbicb,  be  believed, 
would  tend  to  tbe  encouragement  of 
crime,  and  would  seriously  weaken  tbe 
power  of  tbis  and  all  otber  Governments 
in  Ireland,  witb  wbicb,  as  an  bonourable 
man,  be  could  bave  notbing  to  do,  or 
countenance  by  remaining  in  tbe  Govern- 
ment. Tbat,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
is  tbe  only  explanation  of  Mr.  Forster's 
leaving  tbe  Cabinet.  But  it  seems  tbat 
furtber  communications  bad  taken  place 
between  tbe  Government  and  tbe  Land 
League — communications  of  a  cbaracter 
wbicb  would  make  it  appear  to  tbe  mind 
of  any  unprejudiced  person,  not  in  tbe 
secrets  of  tbe  Cabinet,  tbat  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  make  use  of 
wbat  Mr.  Forster  called  tbe  **  outrage- 
mongers  "  of  tbe  Land  League  for  tbe 
?urpose  of  putting  down  outrages  in 
reland ;  or  wbat  is  tbe  meaning  of  tbe 
remarkable  passage  in  tbe  minute  taken 
down  by  Mr.  Forster  after  bis  conversa- 
tion witb  Mr.  O'Sbea,  wbicb  minute  be 
forwarded  to  tbe  Cabinet,  witb  bis  own 
remarks  relating  to  tbe  operations  of 
Mr.  Sberidan  in  Ireland,  and  wbicb  was 
to  tbis  effect — 

**  That  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  used  to 
get  up  •  Boycotting  *  and  outrages  would  now 
be  used  to  put  them  down  f  " 

Mr.  Forster  goes  on  to  say — 

"  I  said  to  Mr.  0*Shea,  it  comes  to  this — that 
upon  our  doing  certain  things  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
will  help  us  to  prevent  outrages." 

The  question,  then,  wbicb  I  wish  to  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is,  bave  tbe 
stipulations  contained  in  Mr.  Farnell's 
letter  been  fulfilled,  and  are  tbe  Land 
League  in  a  position 

"  To  make  use  of  exertions,  strenuously  and 
unremittingly,  to  put  down  outrages  and  intimi- 
dation of  all  kinds,  and  to  co-operate  cordially 
for  the  future  with  the  Liberal  Party  in  for- 
warding Liberal  principles  P  " 

Mr.  Gladstone  stated  tbat  be  acted  on 
tbe  information  be  bad  received ;  and,  so 
far  as  tbe  information  is  before  your 
Lordships',  according  to  tbe  minute 
wbicb  was  circulated  among  tbe  Cabinet, 
wbicb  is  all  we  know  about  it,  tbe  infor- 
mation be  received  was  to  tbe  effect  that 
if  be  would  do  certain  things  the  Land 
League  would  do  certain  other  things. 
Well,  the  Prime  Minister  has  done  most 
of  the  things  specified ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  Leaders  of  the  Land 
League  bave  either  the  will  or  the  power 
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to  carry  out  tbe  programme  wbicb  Mr. 
Pamell  laid  down  for  them,  and    -we 
want  to  know  whether  they  can  ?     I  do 
not  think,   judging  from  tbe  speeches 
wbicb  Mr.  Brennan  delivered  on  tbe  2iid 
of  June,  and  wbicb  Mr.  Davitt  delivered 
in  Ireland,  tbat  we  can  say  tbat  they,  at 
any  rate,  are  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
programme,  or  are  ready  to  coalesce 
with  tbe  Government  in  the  forwarding^ 
of  Liberal  principles.     Mr.  Dillon,  in  a 
speech  which  tbe  Prime  Minister    de- 
scribed as  **  heart-breaking  " — although, 
if  there  was  no  compact,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  tbe  Prime   Minister  should 
bave  expected  Mr.  Dillon  to  make  a 
speech  in  any  otber  terms  than  those  he 
bad  used  so  often  before — Mr.  Dillon  de- 
clared tbat  be  was  not  at  all  disposed  to 
denounce  these  outrages.     Mr.  Pamell, 
certainly,  tbe  next  day,  made  a  moderate 
speech,  and  attempted  to  explain  away 
some    of   the    remarks   made   by  Mr. 
Dillon ;  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  led 
the  House  to  believe  tbat  be  had  bad  no 
communication  witb   tbat   Gentleman; 
therefore,  I  do  not  see  bow  Mr.  Parnell 
could  bave  known  better  wbat  was  in 
Mr.  Dillon's  mind  than  Mr.  Dillon  him- 
self.    Of  course,  we  bave  tbe  statement 
of  tbe  Prime  Minister  tbat  there  was  no 
compact  and  no  compromise ;  and  that  is 
sufficient  proof  tbat,  whatever  bad  been 
the  result  of  tbe  negotiations,  at  any 
rate,  in  bis  mind  it  did  not  amount  to 
wbat  be  understands  as  tbe  meaning  of 
tbe  word   **  compact."     But  wbat   we 
want  to  know  is,  wbat  did  it  amount  to  ? 
There  is  not  tbe  slightest  doubt  that  it 
has    produced   tbe   greatest   and  most 
marked  difference  in  tbe  policy  of  the 
Government,  and  some  difference  also  in 
the  policy  of  Mr.  Parnell,  as  shown  by 
a  former  speech  of  his  upon  the  second 
reading  of  tbe  Bill  to  which  I  bave  re- 
ferred before  as  being  shortly  about  to 
come  before  your  Lordships'  House,  in 
which,  though  differing  from  the  Govern- 
ment—as  from  his  position  in  Ireland 
be  was  bound  to  do — about  tbe  necessity 
for  such  legislation,  be  yet  spoke  of  the 
Prime  Minister  and  tbe  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  who  bad  lately  said  that 
be  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  steeped  to  the  lips 
in  treason,  in  ouch  admiring,  and  almost 
affectionate  terms  tbat  it  would  lead  one 
to  believe  he  was  soon  about  to  join 
them,  and  become  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  of  the  Government ;  but  how 
this  difference  has  been  brought  about 
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18  what  we  wish  to  understand.    The 
change  of  policy  has  in  itself  been  suffi- 
cient to  cause  the  most  extraordinary 
reports  to  appear  in  the  newspapers,  and 
has,  I  believe,  had  the  most  injurious 
effect  upon  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  except  for  the  report  of  an 
understanding  having  been  arrived  at 
between  Her  Majesty's  Government  and 
the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League,  the 
awful    and   horrible    murders    in    the 
Phoenix  Park  would  never  have  been 
committed,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  report  was  the  direct  cause  of  their 
occurrence.    There  is  an  extreme  Party 
in  Ireland,  who,  whether  attached  to  the 
Land  League  or    not,  look  upon  the 
Leaders  of  that  movement  as  having  the 
same  aims  and  objects  in  view  as  them- 
selves, and  that  is  nothing  less  than  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Empire.    That 
extreme  Party,  believing  that  they  had 
been  sold  by  Mr.  Parnell,  and  not  wish- 
ing to  bring  about  separation  by  so 
curious  a  process  as  an  sdliance  with  the 
English  Government,  resolved  to  make 
it  quite  clear  that  no  compromise  was 
possible,  and,  therefore,  they  carried  out 
their  bloody  and  infamous  work.     If  it 
had  been  clear  to  these  men  that  no 
compromise  at  all  had  taken  place,  I  do 
not,  for  one  moment,  believe  those  mur- 
ders would  ever  have  been  committed. 
My  Lords,  the  position  we  have  arrived 
at  is,  that  disclosures  have  been  made 
which  point  out  that  there  were  nego- 
tiations between  the  Government  and 
the  Land  League ;  and,  whether  those 
negotiations  resulted  in  what  has  been 
called  the  ''Treaty  of  Kilmainham"  or 
not,  we  have  a  proof  in  the  -resignation 
of  Mr.  Forster  that  he,  at  any  rate,  be- 
lieved that  they  resulted  in  a  compact. 
I  have  been  informed  that  upon  the 
same  date  upon  which  Mr.  O'Shea  visited 
Mr.  Parnell  there  was  another  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  described  to  me,  and 
who  visited  Mr.  Parnell  directly  after- 
wards, and  there  is,  I  believe,  no  record 
of  his  visit  in  the  book  of  the  gaol ; 
therefore,  if  this  be  true,  it  would  appear 
that,  at  any  rate,  he  must  have  been 
authorized  by  the  Government  to  attend 
at  Kilmainham.    I  should  like  to  know 
from  noble  Lords  opposite  whether  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  report  that  another 
gentleman  visited  Kilmainham  by  the 
direction  of  the  Government;  and,  if  so, 
whether  noble  Lords  opposite  will  tell 
us  who  that  other  gentleman  was?    I 


look  upon  it  as  a  positive  necessity  that 
we  should  have  full  and  clear  infor- 
mation about  the  whole  of  these  trans- 
actions. My  Lords,  I  think  it  a  most 
terrible  thing  that  there  should  be  an 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
this  country  as  well,  that  it  was  possible 
that  any  arrangement  could  have  been 
come  to  by  the  Government  of  this  great 
Empire  with  the  Leaders  of  a  conspiracy 
whom  the  Government  themselves  have 
denounced  as  traitors,  whom  they  have 
imprisoned  for  treasonable  practices,  and 
who  they  have,  over  and  over  again,  de- 
clared are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
murder,  mutilation,  and  anarchy  which 
exist  in  Ireland.  But  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  particularly  if  no  explanation  be 
given ;  and  the  publication  of  this  ex- 
traordinary Correspondence,  coupled  with 
the  resignation,  in  the  circumstances  I 
have  named,  of  Mr.  Forster,  is  likely  to. 
lead  everybody  to  the  belief  that  there 
was  an  arrangement  of  some  kind  or 
other  between  those  who  are  responsible 
for  administering  the  law  of  the  land 
and  those  who,  the  Government  them- 
selves have  said,  have  set  their  unwritten 
law  above  the  law  of  the  land,  and  who 
have  enforced  the  decrees  of  that  un- 
written law  by  outrage  and  mutilation. 
Well,  my  Lords,  we  have  no  informa- 
tion except  Mr.  ParnelPs  letter  and  Mr. 
Forster's  minute ;  the  Government  have 
vouchsafed  nothing  to  us,  or  to  the  coun- 
try, except  an  indignant  denial  of  any 
compact ;  we  do  not  know  whether  ne- 
gotiations are  still  going  on  or  not.  We 
do  not  know  anything  with  regard  to  the 
position  of  the  Government  in  the  former 
negotiations.  Under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I  do  not  think  that 
a  simple  denial  is  sufficient  for  the  people 
of  England.  If  there  is  nothing  to  hide, 
why  should  not  the  whole  Correspond- 
ence be  made  public  ?  It  is  not  Hke  a 
Correspondence  with  foreign  nations  ; 
therefore,  why  should  not  the  full  Cor- 
respondence be  produced,  so  that  the 
Government  can  distinctly  show  the 
people  of  Ireland  that  they  are  entirely 
wrong  as  to  their  belief  that  any  sur- 
render has  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  traitors,  and  to  clear  up  all  the 
doubt  and  anxiety  which  exist,  at  pre- 
sent, largely  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ?  My  Lords,  in  the  interests  of  all 
future  Governments  in  Ireland,  in  the 
interests  of  the  good  government  of  this 
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great  Empire,  and  in  the  interests  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  Government  them- 
selves, I  trust  that  if  this  Correspondence 
can  bear  the  light  of  day  the  Govern- 
ment will  agree  to  my  Motion,  and  be 
prepared  to  give  us  the  information  we 
require.  The  noble  Marquess  concluded 
by  making  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice. 

Moved,  **  For  correspondence  respect- 
ing the  release  of  certain  persons  im- 
prisoned under  the  Act." — (The  Marquess 
of  Waterford.) 

Eabj.  COWPER  :  My  Lords,  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words  upon  this  Motion, 
and  I  think,  perhaps,  it  will  be  more 
convenient  if  I  do  so  before  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Granville)  rises  from  the 
Front  Bench  to  reply.  I  was  still 
Lord  Lieutenant  when  these  men  were 
released ;  but  I  wish  to  explain  that  my 
resignation  had  been  accepted  some  days 
before,  and  from  the  time  that  my  re- 
signation was  accepted  I  considered  my- 
self to  be  virtually  no  longer  a  Member 
of  the  Government  as  filling  the  position 
of  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and,  therefore,  I 
knew  no  more  of  all  this  than  any  Mem- 
ber of  your  Lordships'  House.  I  wish 
to  explain  that  before  I  signed  the 
document  for  the  release  of  these  three 
Members  of  Parliament  I  sent  a  tele- 
gram begging  that  it  misht  be  left  to 
my  Successor,  and  I  only  signed  the 
release  on  the  distinct  understanding 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  form,  and  that  I 
did  not  commit  myself  to  its  policy.  I 
feel,  therefore,  that  I  am  as  much  en- 
titled to  express  an  opinion  on  these 
facts  as  any  one  of  your  Lordships.  I 
confess  that  when  I  received  the  tele- 
gram, announcing  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  release  the  Members,  it 
took  me  so  completely  by  surprise  that 
I  could  hardly  believe  it,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  thought  it  a  most  grave  step. 
Such  was  not  only  my  opinion,  but  was 
the  opinion  of  everybody ;  and  I  saw  a 
great  many  people  whom  I  came  across 
— and  I  wish  distinctly  to  say  that,  in 
alluding  to  other  people's  opinions,  I 
am  not  alluding  to  any  of  the  permanent 
officials,  because,  if  I  did  so,  I  should 
be  falling  into  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
great  mistake  made  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) in  alluding  to  a  man  who  is  dead, 
and  in  attributing  to  him  opinions  which, 
I  feel  sure,  have  caused  great  pain  to 
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his  relatives ;  and  I  think  also  that  by 
them  a  slur  has  thus  been  cast  on    a 
public  man  whose  character  is  beyond 
reproach.    I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  say  that  I  cannot  believe  Mr.  Burke 
ever  made  use  of  such  language  as  heis 
been  imputed  to  him.     He  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  very  last  man  in  this  world  to 
employ  such  language,  or  say  a  word 
against  those  under  whom  he  served  ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  any  previous  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  agree  with  me.     The 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
is  not  present;  but  I  think  he  would 
agree  with  me  that  Mr.  Burke  was  the 
last  man  who  would  say  such  things  to 
anybody.     I  also  know  he  was  not  par- 
ticularly  intimate    with    Mr.   Staples ; 
therefore,  he  was  not  likely  to  say  any- 
thing to  him  of  this  nature.    I  think, 
therefore,  that  the  statements  attributed 
to  Mr.  Burke  are  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable.     I  also  know  Mr.  Staples 
to  be  a  man  of  great  honour,  who  would 
not  willingly  lend  himself  to  anything 
that  was  wrong  ;  and  I  feel  confiaent  in 
my  mind  that  there  has  been  some  mis- 
take, and  I   am  sorry  that  the  noble 
Marquess  should  have  called  public  at- 
tention to  the  matter.  I  say  this  to  clear 
myself  from  being  supposed  to  refer  to 
any  of  the  permanent  officials ;  but  all 
the  professional   men  I  met — Judges, 
lawyers,   military    and    naval    officers, 
landlords,  agents,  the  cler8;y  of  all  de- 
nominations—everybody, I  believe,  was 
completely  astonished  at    this  sudden 
step.    It  was  its  suddenness  which,  in 
my  opinion,  constituted  its  chief  evil ; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  the 
anticipation  which  we  all  felt  of  the 
evils  which  would  follow  has  been  ac- 
complished. I  do  not  refer  to  the  tragedy 
in  Phoenix  Park.    We  know  as  yet  too 
little  about  that  deplorable  occurrence 
to  say  from  what  motives  it  arose ;  but 
I  refer  to  the  effects  produced  locally  in 
every  part  of   Ireland  which  had  not 
previously  been  at  all  disturbed.    It  is 
notorious,  and  was  made  so  by  every 
bonfire  which  was  lighted  on  that  occa- 
sion,  both  publicly  and  privately,  by 
what  appeared  in  the  Press,  and  from 
all  channels  of  communication,  that  it 
was  looked  upon  at  the  moment  as  a 
complete  surrender  ;  that  its  effect  was 
most  disastrous,  and  will  be  to  stimulate 
disaffection,  and  to  make  the  pacification 
of  Ireland  and  the  restoration  of  law 
and  order  more  difficult  than  it  was 
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before.    I  have  spoken  of  what  I  con« 
aider  the  great  evil  of  what  was  done 
by  the  release.    X  o\bo  am  sorry  that 
the  question  of  arrears  has  been  mixed 
up  in  the  matter.    I  am  not  going  to 
refer  to  the  Bill  before  Parliament ;  but 
I  think  I  may  say,  without  being  out  of 
Order,  that  it  is  a  very  delicate  matter, 
and  everybody  admits  that  it  is  most 
imusual,  and  contrary  to  a  great  many 
principles  which  many  of  us  are  accus- 
tomed to  consider  sacred.   As  it  is,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  defended  successfully  or 
unsuccessfully — perhaps    successfully — 
by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion ;  but 
that  it  should  in  any  way  be  supposed 
to  be  a  sop  to  the  people,  to   induce 
them  to  come  forward  in  the  cause  of 
law  and  order,  I  cannot  admit  for  a  mo- 
ment.   I  have  said  this  much  openly  as 
to  what  my  judgment  is  on  the  policy 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
but  I  certainly  do  not  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  those  men  of   extremely 
violent  views  who  have  made  imputa- 
tions and  remarks  almost  personal  in 
their  character  upon  the  Government.    I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  much  force  in 
what  has  been  so  often  said  about  an 
afipreement.    It  has  been  denied  by  men 
of  the  highest  honour,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  believe  what  they  have 
said,    that  there  was   nothing  in   the 
shape  of  an  agreement.    I  am  also  per- 
fectly willing  to  believe,  and  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit,  that  these  men 
could  not  have  been  kept  in  prison  for 
ever.     They  must  have  been  let  out 
sooner  or  later,  at  some  time  or  other ; 
and  when  the  Government  received  in- 
formation which  induced  them  to  beUeve 
that  these  men  would  no  longer  stir  up 
the  country,  or  be  inetrumentalin  causing 
disturbance,  there  was,  I  will  admit,  a 
difficulty  in  confining  them  any  longer. 
They  were  confined  in  prison  on  reason- 
able suspicion  of  being  the  cause  of  that 
disorder,  and  for  that  reason  only.  There- 
fore, there  is  more,  as  1  have  said,  in 
the  way  it  was  done  than  in  the  doing 
of  the  act  itself.    I  was  anxious  to  be 
able  to  make  this  explanation,  and  am 
much  obliged  to  your  Lordships  for  the 
patience  with  which  you  have  listened 
to  me. 

Lord  CARLINGFOKD:  My  Lords, 
my  noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl  who  has 
just  sat  down  (Earl  Cowper)  is  fully  en- 
titled to  refer  to  the  release  of  the  *'  sus- 
pects "  in  whatever  terms  he  pleases,  and 


to  define  and  limit  his  responsibility  in 
the  matter.     I  am  not  inclined  to  make 
any  comment  on  that  part  of  his  speech ; 
but  with  respect  to  the  evil  consequences 
which  he  supposes — I  do  not  understand 
upon  what  grounds  or  on  what  authority 
— have  followed  upon  that  decision  of 
the  Government,  I  am  bound  to  differ 
from  him.     I  know  of  no  reasons  what- 
ever for  that  opinion.    Her  Majesty's 
Government  know  of  no  reason  for  it; 
and  both  with  respect  to  the  release  of 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  Friends  under  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
with  respect  to  the  prospect  of  good  to 
be  done  m  Ireland  by  the  measure  deal- 
ing with  the  arrears  of  rent,  which  I 
hope  will  before  long  come  before  your 
Lordships ;  on  both  of  those  subjects  I 
can  only  say  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, according  to  their  information  and 
my  noble  Friend's  Successor  in  the  Office 
of  Viceroy,  upon  whose  information  the 
Government  to  a  great  extent  depend, 
differ  from  the  opinion  just  expressed. 
I  now  come  to  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Marquess   opposite    (the    Marauess  of 
Waterford),  and  I  confess  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with  the  cloud  of  questions 
which  he  has  raised.    The  whole  thing 
resolves  itself  into  this — that  the  noble 
Marquess  thinks  that  there  is  some  great 
mystery — of  which  we  and  Parliament 
know  nothing — that  there  are  some  great 
revelations  which  might  be  made  if  only 
the  Government  were  inclined  to  make 
them.    All  I  can  say  is,  that  there  is  no 
mystery,  and  that  there  are  no  revelations 
to  make.    Parliament  already  knows  all 
that  can  be  known  as  to  the  release  of 
the  **  suspects ;  "  and  when  the  noble 
Marquess  asks  mysteriously  about  the 
certain  other  visitors  and  other  communi- 
cations made  to  Mr.  Pamell  in  Kilmain- 
ham,  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  even  know 
to  what  he  refers.    I  cannot  speak  posi- 
tively upon  the  matter,  for  by  whom  Mr. 
Pamell  might  have  been  visited  I  do  not 
know ;  but  my  impression  is  that  there 
was  no  other  visitor  whatever  of  such  a 
kind  as  that  alleged  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, and  most  certainly  there  was  no 
visit  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

The  Marquess  of  WATERFOED: 
Would  there  not  be  a  record  of  the  visits 
which  took  place  in  the  gaol  books? 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  :  I  have  never 
heard  the  story  before.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, surprised  at  the  speech  of  my  noble 
IViend^  jbeoause  we  have  heard  of  so 
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many  similar  speeches  made  elsewhere. 
My  noble  Friend's  first  Notice,  which 
was  given  before  Whitsuntide,  I  heard 
many  people  describe  as  a  bad  joke; 
and  I  must  say  that  his  speech  to-night 
gave  such  a  description  of  these  transac- 
tions, and  drew  such  a  picture  of  them, 
that  I  can  only  describe  it  as  a  travestie 
or  caricature  of  the  facts.  As  regards 
the  release  of  the  '*  suspects,"  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  remind  your  Lord- 
ships of  the  situation  of  these  Gentlemen 
at  the  time  they  were  confined  in  Kil- 
mainham,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  Government  in  respect  to  them.  One 
would  have  supposed,  to  hear  the  noble 
Marquess,  that  these  Gentlemen  were 
prisoners  under  sentence,  and  that  the 
Government  had  weakly  and  indulgently 
released  them,  and  set  them  free  from 
the  remainder  of  their  sentences.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  the  position  was  a  totally 
different  one  to  that.  These  persons 
were  put  in  prison  under  a  most  excep- 
tional law,  entirely  and  absolutely  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  because  we  be- 
lieved their  conduct  was  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  It 
was  necessary,  at  the  time  of  their 
arrest,  that  that  conduct  should  be 
put  an  end  to.  But  if  the  Government, 
at  any  time,  had  reason  to  believe  that 
that  danger  to  the  public  tranquillity 
no  longer  existed  from  these  persons 
being  at  large,  it  was  evidently  their 
bounden  duty  to  consider  such  circum- 
stances, and  to  consider  whether  they 
were  entitled  —  even  legally  entitled 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act — to  keep 
these  persons  in  confinement.  And  if 
they  had  reason  to  believe  that  these 
persons  had  the  intention,  and  were 
ready  to  announce  that  intention,  to  re- 
frain from  dangerous  agitation  in  the 
future,  that  obligation  upon  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was,  of  course,  greatly 
increased.  The  question  then  arose  in 
that  way  —  namely,  whether  the  time 
had  come  or  not  when  these  Gentlemen 
should  be  released.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  long  the  noble  Marquess  op- 
posite intended  to  keep  Mr.  Parnell  and 
nis  friends  in  prison  ?  Well,  the  ques- 
tion arose  whether  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  still  necessary  or  unneces- 
sary to  keep  them  under  arrest ;  and  the 
matter  was  treated,  not  as  a  matter  of 
negotiation,  but  as  an  administrative 
question,  and  as  a  most  serious  admi- 
nistrative question,  in  the  exercise  of 
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their    exceptional  powers   by  the  Gt>* 
vemment  under  the  Act  of  last  year. 
That  question  has  been  dealt  with  by  the 
Government  upon  the  best  knowledge 
they  could  obtain,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  in  view  of  the  whole 
situation,  and  with  a  single  eye  to  the 
public  interests  and  to  the  restoration,  of 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.    We  have  heard 
a    good    deal    about    "  negotiations," 
''treaty,"  and  so  on;  but  I  do  not  ac- 
cept any  of  those  terms,  and  for  one 
simple  reason — that  after  all  this  took 
place,  the  Government  were  absolutely 
free  to  deal  with  every  Irish  question  as 
they  thought  best.     We  were  under  no 
engagements  whatever  which  bound  or 
hampered  our  conduct ;  but  I  can  very 
well    imagine   that    these   proceedings 
might  have  taken  a  form  wnich  might 
have  been  called  by  the  name  ''  negotia- 
tions," and  which  yet  would  have  been 
totally  harmless.    I  can  imagine,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Parnell  asking  what  declara- 
tion on  his  part  would  have  been  held 
sufficient,  and  that  would  have  amounted 
to  something  which  might  be  called  nego- 
tiation ;  indeed,  I  do  not  understand  how 
any  step  could  have  been  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  pledge  from  these 
Gentlemen,  which  was  the  view  taken  by 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ), 
in  opposition  to  his  Colleagues,  without 
something  which  might  in  some  sense  be 
called  a  negotiation  taking  place.    But 
it  so  happens  that  that  was  not  the  course 
the  Government  chose  to  adopt ;  and,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  they  found  themselves 
bound  to  differ  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, and  they  did  not  adopt  that  process. 
An  intimation  was  first  made  by  Mr.  Par- 
nell through  a  friend,  and  afterwards  a 
letter  was  written  by  him,  which  he  him- 
self read  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
fact  was  that  the  communications  from 
Kilmainhamcame  absolutely  uninvited — 
proffered  voluntarily  to  the  Government, 
and,  therefore,  suddenlv,  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  termed  it.    I  have  a  right  to 
ask  whether  the  Government  were  to  pay 
no  attention  to  such  declarations  on  the 
part  of  these  detained  persons?    The 
Government   believed  that   they  were 
bound  to  pay  attention  to  these  oom- 
munications  so  volunteered,   and   that 
they  were  bound  to  make  inquiry  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  the  reports 
which  reached  them  as  to  what  Mr.  Par* 
nell  said  were  accurate,  as  they  were  at 
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first  not  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Pamell ; 
and  the  whole  of  their  action  in  the  mat- 
ter was  directed  to  the  point  of  ascertain- 
ing the  authenticity  of  these  documents 
and  of  knowing  what  Mr.  Pamell  in- 
tended. They  took  those  declarations  as 
being  what  they  were — namely,  those  of 
a  Gentleman — and  they  were  regarded 
by  the  Government  in  view  of  the  whole 
situation  of  affairs  in  Ireland  at  that 
time.  There  was  much  then,  as  there  is 
now,  in  the  state  of  Ireland  to  cause 
anxiety ;  but  the  Government  saw  how 
different  the  state  of  the  country  was 
from  the  condition  of  things  last  Sep- 
tember, when  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends 
were  arrested.  We  were  convinced, 
speaking  broadly,  that  the  **no  rent" 
policy  of  the  Land  League  had  broken 
down  ;  and  we  were  also  convinced  that 
among  the  Irish  tenantry — probably  the 
bulk,  certainly  the  best  of  them — ^there 
was  a  desire  for  quiet  and  tranquillity ; 
a  desire  to  return  to  a  state  of  law  and 
order,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  their 
industry  under  the  greatly  improved 
tenure  which  Parliament  had  conferred 
upon  them.  The  Government  also  had 
regard  to  the  communications  in  con- 
nection with  the  Bill,  and  the  debate 
upon  the  Bill  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Oommons  by  Mr.  Eedmond  and  Mr. 
Healy,  and  upon  the  back  of  which 
was  the  name  of  Mr.  Pamell  him- 
self— we  saw,  in  that  Bill  and  in  the 
debate  upon  it,  a  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  Land  League  to  make  the  best  of 
the  settlement  of  the  Land  Question 
upon  which  Parliament  had  decided, 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  violent  atti- 
tude exhibited  by  them  last  autumn. 
We  took  the  declarations  which  were 
proffered  from  Kilmainham  in  connec- 
tion with  all  these  facts,  and  we  made 
up  our  minds  that  the  time  had  come 
when  it  was  safer  to  put  an  end 
to  the  detention  of  these  Gentlemen  than 
to  keep  them  in  prison  any  longer.  That 
is  about  the  whole  history  of  the  matter. 
But  my  noble  Friend  says,  ''You  now 
give  the  Land  League  this  Bill  dealing 
with  arrears ; "  and  he  seems  to  think 
that  there  is  something  disgraceful  in  the 
£act  that  the  Gt>vemment  should  have 
brought  in  an  Arrears  Bill,  with  regard 
to  which  they  agree  with  Mr.  Pamell 
and  the  Land  League.  Now,  Mr.  Par- 
nell  is,  no  doubt,  very  anxious  that  this 
critical  question  of  arrears  should  be 
effectually  settled ;  but  we  did  not  require 
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any  negotiation,  if  the  noble  Marquess 
insists  upon  the  word,  or  any  communi- 
cations from  Kilmainham,  in  order  to 
ascertain  that  fact.  We  knew  it  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  on  the  back 
of  which  was  the  name  of  Mr.  Pamell, 
and  which  gave  rise  to  the  debate  in 
which  the  Prime  Minister  gave  his  pub- 
lic adhesion  to  the  propriety  of  a  settle- 
ment of  the  arrears  question.  That,  it 
should  be  noted,  is  the  only  promise 
of  any  kind,  either  public  or  private, 
that  has  been  given  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. But  Mr.  Pamell  did  not  invent 
the  question  of  arrears.  It  has  been 
felt  by  us  for  months  past  to  be  a 
most  serious  question,  and  one  which 
must  inevitably  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Government.  Parliament  made  an  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  it  last  year,  in  the 
Land  Act;  but,  unfortunately,  the  at- 
tempt has  proved  to  be  a  failure ;  and 
the  very  fact  of  that  failure  increases  the 
obligation  of  the  Government  to  endea- 
vour to  provide  a  remedy.  Surely  the 
noble  Marquess  will  not  condemn  the 
decision  of  the  Gt)vernment  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  arrears,  simply  because 
on  that  point  they  are  in  agreement  with 
Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Land  League. 

The  Marqxtbss  OF  WATEEFORD  :  I 
never  mentioned  arrears  at  all  in  my 
sneoch 

Lord  CARUNGFORD  :  I  beg  par- 
don. I  was  under  the  impression  that 
my  noble  Friend  had  done  so  in  connec- 
tion with  this  question.  If  he  has  not, 
he  is  certainly  the  only  person  who  has 
attacked  the  Government  on  this  matter 
without  dragging  in  the  Arrears  Bill. 
But  the  agreement  of  Mr.  Pamell  in 
that  measure  is  not  a  condemnation  of 
it,  and  ought  not  be  one ;  for  I  should 
like  to  remind  the  noble  Marquess  that 
there  is  another  question  of  far  more 
permanent  interest — namely,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  purchase  of  the  property 
of  the  landlords  by  their  tenants,  in 
which  Mr.  Pamell  was  also  very  much 
interested,  and  upon  which  the  noble 
Marquess  and  his  Friends  appeared  to 
me  to  be  pretty  much  at  one  with 
Mr.  Pamell  himself.  They  have  made 
a  proposal  which  would,  if  carried  out, 
abolish  landlordism  in  Ireland  to  a 
great  extent,  and  they,  like  ourselves, 
have  not  been  deterred  in  this  matter  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  in  agreement  with 
theLand  League  on  that  point.  Whether 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  follow 
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tbem  closely  in  that  direction,  whether 
the  Government  will  be  able  to  proceed 
on  that  road  as  far  as  Mr.  Pamell  and 
noble  Lords  opposite,  is  a  question  which 
remains  to  be  solved.    The  Government, 
upon  that  and  all  other  matters  relating 
to  Ireland,  are  absolutely  free  to  follow 
the  course  which  their  duty  may  require 
them  to  take.     The  noble  Marquess  has 
made  great  use  of  that  particular  sentence 
in  Mr.  Parnell's  letter  in  which  a  hope  is 
held  out  of  his  acting  at  some  future 
time  in  concert  with  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  also  of  certain  expressions  which 
passed  between  Mr.   O'Shea  and  Mr. 
Fqrster,  and  which,  I  understand,  were 
Mr.  O'Shea's  words  and  not  Mr.  Par- 
nell's.   The  noble  Marquess  has  singled 
out  that  expression  about  the  Liberal 
Party  as  being  the  most  important  sen- 
tence in  the  whole  letter.     We,  on  the 
contrary,  think  it  the  least  important. 
{^Lauffhter.']    I  confess  I  am   not  sur- 
prised at  the  opinion  expressed  by  my 
noble  Friend,  for  he  has  the  highest 
authority    for    that    opinion — namely, 
another  noble  Marquess  opposite,  who 
pounced  upon  this  particular  sentence 
in    Essex    the   other    day,    and    said, 
* '  That  is  the  whole  explanation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,"  and  who 
did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  any- 
thing which  the  Government  had  said 
when  giving  an  account  of  their  own 
motives  and  actions.     But,  whatever  my 
noble  Friend  may  think,  I  can  tell  him 
that  that  passage  in  the  letter,  and  those 
expressions  in  the  conversation  between 
Mr.  O'Shea  and  Mr.  Forster,  instead  of 
explaining  the  motives  which  led  the  Go- 
vernment to  their  decision,  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  obstacles  in 
their  way.    They  knew  very  well  the  use 
that  would  be  made  of  such  expressions 
as  those.     \_Laughter.']    I  do  not  quite 
see  the  cause  of  that  laughter ;    but, 
certainly,  our  expectations  have  not  been 
disappointed  in  this  respect.   I  say,  how- 
ever,  that  those  expressions   and   the 
contents  of  that  letter,  good  and  bad 
together,  were  volunteered  to  the  Go- 
vernment.    The  Government  did  not  ask 
for  them.     They  had  no  control  either 
over  their  phraseology  or  their  contents. 
The   Government    had   simply  to   take 
them  as  they  stood,  and   to  make  up 
their  minds  upon  the  course  to  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  they  did  make  up  their  minds. 
They    knew  very  well    the    additional 
difficidty  that  would  be  caused  by  these 
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particular  expressions ;   but  they  would 
have  been  weak  indeed  if  they  had  been 
deterred  from  taking  the  course  which. 
appeared  to  them  to  be  the  best  in  the 
public  interest,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Ireland,  by  the  thought  of  the  embar- 
rassment and  Party  attacks  that  might 
be  brought  upon  them.     They  made  up 
their  minds  that  in  those  expressions  there 
was  nothing  which  really  changed  the 
circumstances  of  the  case — nothing  to 
change  the  conclusion  at  which  they  were 
prepared  to  arrive.  In  spite  of,  then,  and 
not  on  account  of  these  expressions,  thej 
made  up  their  minds  that  the  time  had 
come  when  it  was  better  for  Ireland  that 
Mr.  Pamell  and  his  Friends  should  be 
released  from   prison,   than    that  thej 
should  remain  there.     Nothing,  I  am 
bound  to  say,   has  happened  since   to 
cause  the  Government  to  change  their 
opinion.     Something  has  been  said  bj 
my  noble  Friend  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant 
(Earl  Cowper)  of  a  connection  between 
the  dreadful  tragedy  in  the  Phoenix  Park 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in  re- 
leasing the  **  suspects."     No  such  con- 
nection can  rightly  be  traced.     All  pro- 
bability goes  to  show  that  that  dread- 
ful deed  had  been  planned  some  time 
before,  and  it  had  been  resolved  that  a 
blow  should  be  struck  by  the  conspirators 
at  the  Heads  of  the  Executive  in  Ireland. 
If  there  were  any  connection  between 
the  action  of  the  Government  and  the 
tragedy  in  Phoenix  Park,  it  would  be  this 
— that  the  most  dangerous  men  in  Ire- 
land   feared   the  good   effects    of   the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  such   an 
extent  that   they  were  ready,  by  that 
fearful  atrocity,  to  endeavour  to  destroy 
them.     The  Government  are  confident 
that  no  harm  has  been  done  in  Ireland 
by  the  release  of  these  Gentlemen.     On 
the  contrary,  they  believe  that  both  the 
measures  of  repression  and  the  measures 
of  reform  intended  for  Ireland  have  a 
better  prospect  of    success  than   they 
would  have  had  if  we  had  continued  to 
detain  the  **  suspects."  But  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  depend  upon  the  action  of 
Mr.  Pamell  or  the  Land  League  for  the 
restoration  of  peace  in  Ireland.     Thej 
welcome  any  assistance  from  any  quarter 
for  that  great  object ;  but  they  rely  upon 
their  own  determination  and  that  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  restore  peace  to  that 
country.    They  rely  for  that  object  upon 
the  authority  of  the  law  and  all  the  means 
within  their  power,  including  those  con- 
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tained  in  the  Bill  now  passing  through 
Parliament.  At  the  same  time,  the  Go- 
yemment  hope  that  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  arrears,  by  a  Bill  which  I 
trust  will  be  very  soon  before  your  Lord- 
ships, will  tend  very  eflfectually  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  and  to  help  the  prospects  of  the 
restoration  of  law  and  oider  in  Ireland. 
Of  course,  I  need  hardly  tell  my  noble 
Friend  and  your  Lordships  that  we  have 
no  documents  to  produce.  The  idea  of 
documents — as  if  this  were  a  treaty  be- 
tween two  Powers — is,  of  course,  nothing 
but  a  joke.  But  my  noble  Friend  will 
lose  nothing  by  not  obtaining  the  docu- 
mentary evidence  he  wishes  for,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  there  is  no  mystery, 
there  are  no  engagements  which  can  be 
disclosed,  no  secret  motives  which  ac- 
tuated our  conduct.  As  to  that  conduct, 
and  those  motives  as  we  have  described 
them,  and  as  we  assert  them  to  be,  we 
confidently  leave  both  the  one  and  the 
other  to  the  judgment  of  the  country. 

The  Earl  of  DUNEAVEN  said,  that 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  concluded  his  speech 
by  saying  that  he  had  no  documents  to 
give  to  the  House,  and  he  objected  to 
the  use  of  the  word  '* documents"  as 
utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case.  Now, 
not  very  long  ago,  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  reply  to  a  Question  put  to  him  in  the 
other  House— a  Question  similar  in  na- 
ture to  the  Motion  now  before  the  House 
•—said  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
the  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  re- 
lease of  the  Members  of  Parliament 
should  then  be  produced.  The  Prime 
Minister  considered  the  term  ''docu- 
ment'' to  be  applicable  to  the  case. 
As  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  consider 
there  was  any  reason  for  producing  it  at 
that  moment,  the  natural  inference  was 
that  there  was  documentary  evidence  to 
be  produced  at  some  future  time.  The 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  however,  said  every- 
thing that  could  be  known  was  known, 
and  that  nothing  more  could  be  laid 
before  the  country.  But  it  was  possible 
there  might  be  letters,  evidence,  corre- 
spondence, and  conversations,  which  the 
Ix>rd  Privy  Seal  himself  was  not  aware 
of.  He  said  he  could  give  no  informa- 
tion about  a  matter  which  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Waterford) 
referred  to— namely,  that  some  persons 
had  been  admitted  to  Kilmainham  Gaol 
without  their  names  being  recorded  in 
the  books,   because  he  knew  nothing 


about  the  circumstance.  He  hoped  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  would  inform  himself 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  House 
would  be  put  in  possession  of  any  infor- 
mation which  could  be  given.  He  hoped, 
too,  the  Members  of  the  Government 
would  inform  themselves  whether  there 
was  any  further  documentary  evidence 
of  any  kind  that  could  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  To  judge  by  the  speech  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  it  would  be  sup- 
posed that  the  noble  Marquess  made  a 
speech  objecting  to  the  release  of  the 
prisoners.  He  (the  Earl  of  Dunraven) 
did  not  know  whether  the  noble  Mar- 
quess did  so  object;  but  the  speech  of 
his  noble  Friend  was  not  directed  to  the 
fact  of  their  release,  but  to  the  method 
in  which  it  had  been  conducted — to  cer- 
tain negotiations  which  had  preceded  it. 
He  objected  that  the  release  was  made 
apparently  conditional  upon  a  certain 
line  of  action  being  adopted  by  the 
''suspects;"  and  that  they,  in  their 
turn,  made  that  line  of  action  condi- 
tional upon  the  adoption  of  a  certain 
programme  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. He  did  not  know  how  that  was 
to  be  described  except  as  a  bargain.  In 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  it  would  be 
considered  a  bargain  by  men  of  honour, 
though  not  signed  and  sealed  and  de- 
livered as  a  legal  document.  Mr.  Par- 
nell  appeared  to  have  entered  into  the 
provisional  engagements.  He  declared 
in  his  letter  that,  if  a  certain  programme 
was  adopted,  he  and  his  Party  would  be 
able  to  throw  their  weight  on  the  side 
of  law  and  order;  and  he  confidently 
believed  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
by  the  end  of  the  Session,  would  be  able 
to  dispense  with  any  coercion  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  he  added,  he  would  be  able  to  sup- 
port the  Liberal  Government.  These 
were  the  two  advantages  which  the  Go- 
vernment might  hope  to  gain  from  the 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Pamell,  and  the 
advantage  which  he  was  to  get  was  the 
adoption  of  a  certain  programme.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  also  put  the  matter  very 
clearly.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
O'Shea,  in  which  he  said  that,  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  to  be  bound 
to  show  great  consideration  for  Irish 
opinion,  the  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  must 
show  greater  consideration  for  English 
and  Scotch  opinion.  "  Bound,"  was  the 
word  used  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  he 
could  not  have  used  a  stronger  term.  If 
that  meant  anything,  it  partook  of  the 
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nature  of  a  bargain  between  two  par- 
ties. It  came  to  this — **  If  we  are  to 
take  your  opinion  into  consideration, 
you  must  take  ours."  That  might  be 
an  excellent  mode  of  conducting  busi- 
ness, but  it  did  not  appear  quite  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  Government  of  a 
great  country.  If  the  Government  con- 
sidered that  a  certain  line  of  action 
would  be  beneficial  to  Ireland  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  they  should  adopt  that 
policy  without  making  conditions  as  to 
the  value  to  be  received  for  it  from  Mr. 
Parnell  or  anyone  else.  He  would  like 
to  know  whether  it  was  likely  that  Mr. 
Parnell  and  his  Friends  would  consider 
themselves  bound  to  carry  out  their  part 
of  the  bargain,  or  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Coercion  Bill  might  be 
held  to  relieve  them  from  their  obliga- 
tions ?  The  Prime  Minister  said  that  the 
Coercion  Bill  was  not  brought  in  in 
consequence  of  the  terrible  murders  in 
the  Phoonix  Park,  that  it  had  been  de- 
termined upon  before ;  but  that  the  Go- 
vernment thought  it  better  to  allow  a 
very  few  weeks  after  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  to  elapse  before  introducing 
the  Bill.  The  difference  between  Mr. 
Forster  and  the  Prime  Minister  was  very 
small  then,  because  Mr.  Forster  was 
prepared  to  allow  that  the  *^ suspects" 
should  be  released  if  the  Government 
were  armed  with  further  powers,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  with  a 
Coercion  Bill  to  be  introduced  **a  very 
few  weeks  "  after  the  release  of  the  pri- 
soners. It  was  very  strange  that  such  a 
slight  difference  should  have  led  to  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Forster.  Now,  he  would 
like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Parnell  was 
aware  that  one  of  the  strongest  Coercion 
Bills  ever  introduced  was  to  be  brought 
in  within  two  or  three  weeks  of  the 
release  of  the  prisoaers ;  and,  if  he  were 
not,  whether  it  was  not  possible,  and 
even  likely,  that  Mr.  ParneSl  might  con- 
sider he  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with, 
and  that  he  was  not  bound  to  show 
himself  on  the  side  of  law  and  order, 
and  to  consider  English  and  Scotch  opi- 
nion? There  was  a  passage  in  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  letter  which  suggested 
terrible  consequences  that  might  ensue 
if  Mr.  Parnell  did  not  consider  English 
and  Scotch  opinion.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
commented  on  the  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  Irish  opinion  did  not  sufficiently  con- 
sider Scotch  and  English  opinion,  and  on 
the  disastrous  effects*  of  such  a  course, 
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and  said  that  in  consequence  nothing 
could  be  easier  than  to  stir  up  an  anti- 
Irish  agitation  in  England  almoBt  bm 
severe  as  the  anti-Jewish  agitation  in 
Eussia.     It  was  positively  frightful  to 
contemplate  anything  like  such  an  agita- 
tion being  got  up  because  Mr.  Parnell 
did  not  sufficiently  consider  Scotch  and 
English  opinion.     He  did  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  that  matter.    It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  attitude  of  the 
English  people  had  been  magnificent, 
superb ;  that  they  had  maintained   an 
amount  of  self-control  which  set  a  good 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.     He 
did  not  believe  that  an  anti-Irish  agita- 
tion could  rise  spontaneously.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, however,  said  that  nothing  would 
be  easier  than  to  get  it  up.     He  did  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  an 
authority  upon  the  matter,  or  whether  he 
knew  much  about  the  machinery  and  or- 
ganization by  which  such  things  were 
got  up.     He  should  like  to  know  whe* 
ther  the  Members  of  the  Government  in 
that  House  shared  the  opinion  of  their 
Colleague,  and,  if  they  did,  whether  thej 
had  taken,  or  were  about  to  take,  special 
measures  against  any  such  agitation? 
Being  an  Irishman,  he  felt  strongly  on 
the  subject.     After  the  murders  in  Phoe- 
nix Park,  Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  Davitt,  and 
Mr.  Dillon  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which 
they  denounced  and  commented  upon  the 
cowardly  murder  of  **  inoffensive  and 
friendly  strangers  "  in  Ireland.     But,  ao 
far  as  his  knowlege  went,  these  Gentle- 
men had  not  denounced  in  that  manner 
any  of  the  murders  that  had  taken  place 
before.     And  he  would  like  to  know 
whether  any  of  their  Lordships,  who  had 
interests  in  Ireland,  when  they  went  over 
to  that  country,  were  to  be  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  category  of  "  inoffen- 
sive strangers  "  or  not  ?    If  anyone  who 
was  possessed  of  property  in  Ireland,  or 
who  was  partly  Irish,  was  to  be  perse- 
cuted in  Ireland  because  he  was  not  a 
stranger,  and  was  to  be  subject  to  thia 
frightful  agitation  in  England  because 
he  was  an  Irishman,  his  position  would 
not  be  enviable.     He  would   sug^st 
that,    under   the    circumstances,   some 
asylum  should  be  arranged  where  those 
who  might  consider  themselves  as  part 
Irish,    part    Englishmen,    might    take 
refuge  and  regard  themselves  in  some 
measure  safe.    The  whole  transaction 
surroundingthe  releaseofthe  ''suspects'' 
was  so  mixed  up  with  much  that  waa 
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doubtful  and  extraordinary,  that  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  the  Government  would,  if 
they  had  any  further  information,  or  if 
they  could  discover  any,  lay  it  at  once 
before  Parliament.  He  also  hoped  they 
woidd  give  their  opinion  whether,  under 
the  circumstances,  Mr.  Farnell  and  his 
Party  were  g^ing  to  consider  English  and 
Scotch  opinion  ;  whether,  if  they  did 
not,  the  consequences  suggested  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  —  an  anti-Irish  agitation 
in  England  like  the  Eussian  agitation 
against  the  Jews — was  likely  to  occur ; 
and,  if  so,  he  should  like  to  know  what 
measures  Her  Majesty's  Government  in- 
tended to  take  to  meet  such  a  con- 
tingency ? 

Lord  ABEEDABE  said,  he  fully  con- 
curred with  the  noble  Marquess  oppo- 
site that  a  bargain  such  as  he  had  de- 
scribed would  enormously  increase  the 
difficulties  of  government  in  Ireland,  and 
the  course  taken  by  the  Opposition  in 
this  matter  tended  to  increase  that  very 
danger;  but  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, in  the  strongest  and  clearest 
terms,  and  in  accordance  with  the  most 
natural  construction  that  could  be  placed 
upon  the  whole  matter,  repudiated  any 
such  compact,  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  Opposition  could  persist  in  their 
tactics.  What  good  result  was  to  be  ob- 
tained by  regarding  the  afifair,  in  spite 
of  these  declarations,  as  a  dangerous 
and  iniquitous  compact  ?  In  his  time  he 
had  worked  with  most  of  the  Ministers 
who  formed  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  he  knew  them  to  be  utterly  inca- 
pable of  stating  what  was  not  the  fact ; 
and  when,  with  the  full  responsibility  of 
their  position  and  character,  they  denied 
that  any  such  negotiation  had  taken 
place,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  should  be  believed.  What 
had,  in  fact,  occurred  ?  A  Bill  was  in- 
troduced by  certain  Members  of  the 
Land  League  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, proposing  to  amend  the  Land 
Act,  although  up  to  that  moment  they 
were  opposed  to  the  measure  altogether. 
They  had  hitherto  done  their  best  to 
frustrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  Land  Act,  and  to  prevent  the 
people  having  recoiirse  to  its  provisions. 
GHiey  had  sought  to  widen  tne  gulf  of 
aeparation  between  England  and  Ire- 
land by  every  possible  means.  For  the 
first  time  they  now  showed  a  desire  to 
co-operate  with  the  Government,  and 
they  came  forward  with  certain  proposi- 


tions for  the  amendment  of  that  Act. 
One  of  the  most  important  questions 
with  which  they  proposed  to  deal  was 
that  of  arrears.  Long  before  the  intro- 
duction of  that  Bill  this  subject  had  un- 
doubtedly occupied  the  popular  mind, 
and  all  agreed  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  deal  with  it.  The  Prime 
Minister,  on  hearing  the  speeches  of  the 
introducers  of  the  BUI,  at  once  stated 
that  the  Government  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  the  question.  A  communica« 
tion  then  reached  them  from  Mr.  Par- 
nell,  who  felt  convinced  that  no  course 
would  more  effectually  contribute  to  the 
pacification  of  Ireland.  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  feeling  in  his  own  mind  at  the 
time — that  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  for  keeping  Mr.  Pamell  in  prison, 
and  that  nothing  would  so  conduce  to 
the  future  prosperity  of  Ireland  as  legis- 
lation on  tne  question  of  arrears,  with 
the  imprisoned  Members  in  their  places. 
The  attempt  that  had  been  made  to  put 
a  sinister  construction  on  these  circum- 
stances had  clearly  failed,  and  he  re- 
gretted only  that  in  making  the  attempt 
the  Opposition  had  assumed  a  dangerous 
and  unpatriotic  attitude. 

LoED  DUN8ANY  said,  he  considered 
that  all  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  measures 
had  been  failures.  They  were  all  intro- 
duced with  admirable  speeches,  and  with 
sophistry  that  had  no  equal;  but  he 
thought  no  one  would  be  so  extremely 
ironical  and  sarcastic  as  to  congratulate 
the  Prime  Minister  on  the  success  of  his 
Irish  legislation.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's policy,  which  seemed  to  consist 
of  alternative  coercion  and  conciliation, 
was  not  likely  to  give  the  Irish  people 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  were  many  Irishmen  living 
under  such  terror  that  they  dare  not 
pay  their  rents  and  do  other  thin^  they 
were  entitled  to  do.  Was  it  likely  that 
the  terror  which  the  Land  League  had 
managed  to  inspire  would  be  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  these  dangerous  indi- 
viduals were  at  large?  As  to  there 
being  cheerful  accounts  from  Ireland, 
he  did  not  receive  them,  and  one  of  the 
last  incidents  he  had  read  of  was  a  noc- 
turnal visit  paid  by  100  ** Moonlighters." 
That  did  not  look  like  the  arrival  of  a 
millennium ;  and  he  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  nothing  would  have  been  lost, 
and  much  might  have  been  gained,  if 
the  dangerous  individuals  had  been  de- 
tained  a  little  longer,  and  if  the  most 
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objectionable  of  the  **  suspects  "  had  not 
been  selected  for  early  release.  But 
•why  such  men  should  have  been  selected 
as  the  recipients  of  the  clemency  of  the 
Government  surpassed  his  coraprehen- 
Bion,  although  it  was  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  commendation  of  Mr. 
Dillon,  just  after  that  Gentleman. had 
shocked  public  feeling  by  his  speech 
upon  maiming  cattle. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
My  Lords,  the  noble  Marquess  behind 
me  (the  Marquess  of  Waterford)  may 
not  have  succeeded  in  eliciting  from  the 
Government  any  of  the  documentary 
evidence  to  which  the  Prime  Minister 
alluded,  but  he  has,  at  all  events,  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  a  very  interesting 
debate ;  and  among  the  speeches  which 
we  have  heard,  none  has  been  more  in- 
teresting than  the  vigorous  denunciation 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  which 
was  delivered  by  the  late  Viceroy. 
Though  the  noble  Lord  has  very  fairly 
and  rightly  limited  his  own  responsi- 
bility, nobody  can  mix  him  up  with  the 
transactions  which  have  recently  taken 
place  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  they  came 
upon  him  with  such  suddenness,  and 
were  such  a  surprise,  shows  what  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  taken  place  at  that  pre- 
cise crisis  in  their  history.  Whether 
the  cause  of  that  sharp  turn  was  or  was 
not  the  information  which  was  conveyed 
by  means  of  messengers  and  letters 
from  Mr.  Pamell  to  the  Government,  is 
a  matter  about  which  each  one  of  us 
must  form  his  own  conclusion.  In  the 
eourse  of  his  observations,  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Earl  Oowper)  made  one 
reference  to  myself  which  I  cannot 
suffer  to  pass  unnoticed ;  he  condemned 
the  revelation  of  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Burke  upon  the  causes  of  the  present 
Irish  troubles,  and  he  condemned  me 
for  having  quoted  these  disclosures  when 
they  had  appeared.  I  must  say  I  can- 
not see  that  there  is  any  shadow  of  con- 
demnation to  be  attached  to  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Staples  for  giving  the  opinion  of 
an  experienced  public  servant  upon  a 
matter  of  vital  public  interest,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  usefulness  of  that  public 
servant  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by 
any  disclosure  made  respecting  his  opi- 
nion. Undoubtedly,  the  public  servants 
of  this  country  are  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion ;  they  have  to  serve  with  successive 
Governments,  with  politicians  succeed- 
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ing  one  another,  who  have  strongly  op- 
posed one  another.  They  have  to  ren- 
der equally  loyal  assistance  to  each  in 
its  turn  ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  express  in  public  their 
opinions  of  the  policy  under  whom  they 
have  to  serve,  because  if  they  did  so 
they  would  not  only  compromise  their 
own  future  official  career,  but  they 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to 
go  on  serving  satisfactorily  the  Chiefs  of 
the  various  Parties  whom  they  have  to 
assist.  But  none  of  these  considerations 
apply  in  this  case.  Mr.  Burke  had 
passed  away  from  the  possibility  of 
either  his  official  career  being  affected, 
or  any  difficulty  being  interposed  in  the 
way  of  his  serving  successive  political 
Leaders ;  and  the  observations  which  he 
made  privately  to  Mr.  Staples — because 
Mr.  Staples  is  distinct  as  to  the  effect  of 
what  was  said  to  him — must  be  taken  as 
absolute  proof,  entirely  sweeping  away 
tons  of  argument  from  antecedent  pro- 
bability and  d  priori  conclusions  as  to 
what  Mr.  Burke  was  likely  to  have  said. 
We  know  from  Mr.  Staples  what  Mr. 
Burke  actually  said,  and  ingenious  con- 
clusions drawn  from  his  character  by 
others  who  knew  him  cannot  be  accepted 
as  countervailing  evidence  to  that  testi- 
mony. Mr.  Staples,  in  disclosing  what 
Mr.  Burke  said,  in  no  degree  whatever 
placed  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Public  Service.  Limita- 
tion is  placed  upon  the  language  of  our 
public  officials ;  reticence  is  imposed 
upon  them  merely  that  the  Public  Ser- 
vice may  not  be  hindered ;  but  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  hindered,  the  cause  for 
that  reticence  has  entirely  disappeared. 
On  the  other  hand,  was  there  no  ground 
for  informing  the  people  of  this  country, 
who,  after  all,  have  most  interest  in  the 
matter,  what  opinion  had  been  formed 
with  reference  to  the  cause  of  Irish 
troubles,  and  the  capacity  of  their  Rulers, 
by  the  man  who,  of  all  others,  was  most 
qualified  by  experience  and  knowledge 
to  form  an  impartial  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject? As  to  myself,  1  have  nothing  to 
defend,  for  the  statement  was  publicly 
made,  on  unimpeachable  authority,  by 
an  honourable  man,  and  it  became  mat- 
ter of  public  history.  I  know  not  what 
evidence  I  should  be  allowed  to  appeal 
to  in  discussing  the  sacred  character  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  8  Administration  if  I  am 
not  allowed  to  appeal  to  that  which  is 
already  pubiio  property.    Another  noble 
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Lord  opposite  (Lord  Aberdare)  appeared 
as  a  witness  to  character,  and  delivered 
his  testimony  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  conferred  all  that  advantage  upon 
the  case  for  which  he  was  summoned 
which  witnesses  to  character  usually  do. 
But  the  noble  Lord,  in  exhorting  us  to 
believe  and  accept  implicitly  the  account 
which  he,  no  doubt,  most  sincerely  gave 
of  these  transactions,  omitted  to  think 
whether  that  account  was  itself  consis- 
tent with  the  account  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Government  themselves. 
As  I  understand  the  noble  Lord,  the  fact 
which  suddenly  flashed  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, and  caused  them  to  reverse 
their  previous  policy  and  to  release  Mr. 
Pamell,  was  the  discovery  that  Mr. 
Pamell,  having  been  hostile  to  the  Land 
Act,  was  now  favourable  to  it.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  sorry  comment  on  the 
discretion  of  the  Government  in  the  use 
of  the  vast  powers  placed  in  their  hands. 
Having  been  ^ven  the  power  of  sus- 
pending the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
imprisoning  Members  of  Parliament,  if 
it  oe  really  true  that  they  shut  up  a 
Member  of  Parliament  for  nine  months 
because  he  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  which  they  were 
particularly  attached,  nothing  that  any 
Member  of  the  Opposition  ever  sug- 
gested has  conveyed  a  deeper  censure  on 
the  action  of  the  Government.  And  that 
was  the  defence  made  by  the  noble  Lord. 
But  a  very  different  account  of  the  mat- 
ter was  given  by  the  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
and  though  it  was  ingenious  and  plau- 
sible, I  venture  to  think  it  was  historic- 
ally weak.  The  noble  Lord  represented 
it  to  us  that  Mr.  Pamell  was  released 
because  the  ''no  rent"  policy  failed. 
Well,  then,  I  presume  he  was  impri- 
soned because  the  *'  no  rent "  policy  was 
threatened.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
''no  rent''  circular  was  never  issued 
until  Mr.  Pamell  was  safe  within  the 
walls  of  Kilmainham.  The  noble  Lord 
tells  us  the  state  of  things  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  May  from  what  it  had  been  in 
the  previous  October,  when  Mr.  Pamell 
"waa  shut  up.  But  Mr.  Pamell  was  not 
imprisoned,  as  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
seemed  to  think,  on  a  Warrant  drawn  in 
October  for  offences  committed  in  Octo- 
ber. Mr.  Pamell  was  in  Kilmainham 
on  a  Warrant  that  was  drawn,  1  think, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  and  he  was  re- 
leased early  in  May.  He  was  impri- 
soned on  a  Warrant  charging  him  with 


being  reasonably  suspected  of  treason- 
able practices.  The  Act  of  Parliament 
had  provided  for  the  possibility  of  a 
change  of  circumstances.  It  had  care- 
fully anticipated  the  contingency  that 
the  causes  for  which  a  man  had  been 
originally  incarcerated  might,  in  course 
of  time,  disappear,  and  the  justice  of 
the  incarceration  might  no  longer  be 
manifest ;  it  had  provided  that  every  six 
months  each  case  should  be  wholly  re- 
considered, and,  I  believe,  a  new  War- 
rant had  to  be  issued  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  order  to  continue  the  incarcera- 
tion of  Mr.  Pamell ;  so  it  was  not  for  his 
conduct  in  October  or  upon  any  conclu- 
sions formed  then  that  he  was  further 
imprisoned;  but  it  was  on  account  of 
circumstances  which  presented  them- 
selves with  complete  and  absolute  vivid- 
ness to  the  minds  of  the  Government  in 
the  middle  of  April,  that  Mr.  Pamell 
was  further  detained.  And  the  change 
of  circumstances,  if  change  there  was, 
must  have  occurred  between  the  middle 
of  April  and  the  first  few  days  of  May. 
If  that  was  the  case,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  real  change  of  cir- 
cumstances must  have  been  some  under- 
taking, some  profession,  some  compact, 
that  came  from  Mr.  Pamell,  and  of 
which  we  may  or  may  not  have  all  the 
articles  and  undertakings?  The  noble 
Lord  seemed  to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter 
that  they  should  have  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  Mr.  Pamell.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  phrase  which,  in  the  minds 
of  noble  Lords  opposite,  will  pre- 
cisely express  the  conveyance  of  ideas 
between  their  minds  and  that  of  Mr. 
Pamell ;  they  are  sure  that  there  were 
no  negotiations ;  but,  at  all  events,  there 
was  information  which  was  mutually 
exchanged  between  the  parties.  They 
seem  to  think  this  a  light  thing.  Has  it 
occurred  to  them  that  it  is  an  absolutely 
new  thingin  English  history  ?  We  have 
had  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  suspended 
again  and  again  in  England  and  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  an  in- 
stance— and  I  think  I  can  safely  defy  the 
production  of  one — in  which  a  person 
arrested  under  a  recent  Warrant  on 
reasonable  suspicion  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  released  on  having  announced 
that  he  would  do  his  best  to  stop  certain 
crimes,  complicity  with  which  he  was  not 
accused  of,  and  that  he  would  follow  the 
Liberal  Leaders.  This  transaction  has 
been  compared  with  the  lichfield  House 
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compact  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  That  was 
always  thought  to  be  at  once  a  disgrace- 
ful and  a  fruitless  transaction ;  but  there 
is  a  difference,  like  light  and  darkness, 
between  that  and  the  present  transac- 
tion. Mr.  O'Connell  was  a  free  and  an 
unaccused  man.  He  bartered  Parlia- 
mentary support  for  a  promise  of  legis- 
lation and  of  political  patronage,  and  it 
was  not  usually  thought  the  most  credit- 
able thing  in  his  career,  or  in  the  career 
of  the  Government  with  which  he  bar- 
tered ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  in  that 
case  with  a  Goyemment  bargaining  with 
a  man  in  prison  under  their  own  War- 
rant, on  suspicion  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices. Much  has  been  said  in  the 
present  debate  about  conciliation  and  the 
yalue  of  conciliatory  measures  to  Ire- 
land. I  am  very  far,  indeed,  from  dis- 
puting that  view  or  from  wishing  to 
adopt  any  other  tone  in  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Question.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
enormous  superiority  of  methods  of  con- 
ciliation over  methods  of  coercion,  where 
methods  of  conciliation  can  be  success- 
fully applied.  But,  unfortunately,  con- 
ciliatory legislation  and  deterrent  legis- 
lation differ  in  another  most  material 
particular.  Conciliatory  legislation  is 
infinitely  superior;  but  it  depends  for 
its  efficacy  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  used,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  applied.  Deterrent  legislation, 
if  vigorous  and  strong,  at  least  deters, 
whatever  the  value  of  that  process  may 
be.  But  conciliatory  legislation  only  con- 
ciliates where  there  is  a  full  belief  on 
the  part  of  those  with  whom  you  are 
dealing  that  you  are  acting  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  and  not  that  you  are 
acting  on  motives  of  fear.  Where  there 
is  a  suspicion  or  a  strong  belief  that 
your  conciliatory  measures  have  been 
extorted  from  you  by  the  violence  which 
they  are  meant  to  put  a  stop  to,  all  the 
yalue  of  that  conciliation  is  taken  away. 
Now,  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  been 
throughout  that  they  have  so  contrived 
their  conciliatory  measures  that,  what- 
ever their  own  motives  in  their  own 
minds  may  have  been,  they  have  done 
their  very  utmost,  by  the  time  and  the 
manner  of  applying  those  conciliatory 
measures,  to  enforce  and  strengthen  the 
belief  that  they  had  been  extorted  from 
them  by  apprehension,  and  are  used  by 
them  as  a  means  of  buying  off  outrage 
and  crime.    In  no  transaction  in  the 
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course  of  their  government  has  this  fatal 
mistake  been  so  strongly  manifested  as 
in  this  unlucky  Treaty  of  Kilmainham  ; 
and  the  justification  of  my  noble  Friend 
for  desiring  to  throw  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  clearest  light  on  all  the  details 
of  this  transaction,  and  to  bring  forth  its 
true  character  to  the  light  of  day,  is 
that,  if  it  is  innocent,  its  real  character 
cannot  be  too  widely  known.  The  belief 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
contrived  to  impress  on  the  Irish  pea- 
santry is  not  a  belief  which  will  hamper 
fair  legislation  or  hinder  their  policy 
alone.  The  measures  of  the  last  two 
years  have  so  deeply  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  all — whether  they  are  loyal  to 
England  or  the  reverse,  whether  they 
approve  the  policy  of  the  Government  or 
the  reverse — that  each  successive  step  of 
concession  has  been  extorted  by  a  con- 
stantly rising  demand  of  agitation  and 
of  outrage,  that  for  years  and  genera- 
tions the  impression  will  remain.  It  will 
be  a  shadow  that  will  fall  not  only  on 
the  path  of  this  Government,  but  on  the 
path  of  many  future  Governments  that 
will  succeed  it.  It  will  hinder  every 
effort  at  conciliation.  It  will  make  the 
necessity  of  coercion  again  and  again  a 
lamentable  incident  in  English  policy; 
and,  therefore,  the  Treaty  of  Kilmain- 
ham— not  only  of  itself,  but  as  the  cul- 
minating point,  and  the  typical  incident 
of  the  system  on  which  the  Government 
have  proceeded  in  their  legislation  to- 
wards Ireland — will  long  be  remembered 
as  the  cause  of  constantly -increasing 
evils  in  Ireland,  and  as  threatening  with 
serious  danger  the  connection  which  is 
of  vital  importance  to  both  countries. 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  in 
the  few  words  I  shall  address  to  your 
Lordships,  I  shall  begin  by  saying  that 
I  agree  with  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  in  saying  that 
he  is  glad  the  noble  Marquess  below  the 
Gangway  (the  Marquess  of  Waterford) 
has  brought  on  this  discussion.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  this  discussion  will  be 
of  great  use,  not  only  in  this  House, 
but  with  the  public,  in  dispelling  many 
of  those  insinuations  which  have  been 
made,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  men  in  very 
high  stations — insinuations  which  have 
absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
noble  Marquess  opposite  paid  a  verj 
great  compliment  to  my  noble  Friend 
the  late  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  described  his  speech,   though  not 
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Mvith  perfect  accuracy,  as  a  strong  con- 
demnation of  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment. 

Thb  Marquess  of  SALISBURY : 
The  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE :  Of  the  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  My  Lords, 
the  noble  Earl's  speech  was  certainly 
not  one  entirely  in  favour  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GK)vemment,  and  it  condemned 
certain  things  which  had  been  done  by 
them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  re- 
pudiated, in  the  strongest  manner,  all 
the  principal  charges  which  have  been 
brought,  more  particularly  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  against  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. There  was  one  part  of  the 
late  Lord  Lieutenant's  speech  which  the 
noble  Marquess  did  not  like  at  all,  for 
he  devoted  about  10  minutes  to  an  ela- 
borate defence  of  himself  because  the 
noble  Earl  had  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  way  in  which  the  noble  Marquess 
had  introduced  a  hearsay  story  which 
the  noble  Earl  believed  to  be  entirely 
without  foundation.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess defended  himself  by  a  reference 
to  the  unfortunate  death  of  Mr.  Burke. 
We  do  not  complain  that  Mr.  Burke, 
having  done  an  unofficial  act,  mentioned 
it  in  conversation  to  a  friend ;  but  we 
do  complain  that  the  noble  Marquess, 
with  that  impulsive  feeling  which  always 
makes  him  think  any  stick  is  good 
enough  to  beat  a  dog  with — when  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  concerned — 
introduced  this  hearsay  story  into  a 
speech  at  a  moment  which  all  admit  is  a 
critical  one,  and  one  of  great  importance, 
and  that,  while  the  noble  Marquess  does 
not  make  any  attempt  to  turn  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  out  of  power,  he 
does  everything  he  can  to  t£^ish  and 
damage  them,  and  to  weaken  them  in 
the  important  task  they  have  to  perform. 
It  is  precisely  because  Mr.  Burke  is 
dead  and  cannot  contradict  the  inter- 
pretation which  has  been  put  upon  the 
story,  that  we  object  to  it.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular thing,  and  I  hear  it  from  various 
quarters,  that  all  persons  who  knew  Mr. 
]Burke  well  think  that  the  condemnation 
lie  is  said  to  have  given  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  quite  contrary  to  his  habit  of 
expression  and  line  g£  thought.  The 
noble  Marquess  then  complained  of  my 
noble  Friend  behind  me  comingforward 
as  a  witness  to  character.  Well,  my 
Lords,  I  think  diaraoter  is  of  some  im- 


portance. Perhaps  more  than  anybody 
in  this  House  I  have  lived  in  close  in- 
timacy with  public  men  during  the  last 
80  or  40  years ;  and,  whatever  the  noble 
Marquess's  experience  may  have  been, 
I  state  most  positively  that  I  have  not 
known  one  who  did  not  think  it  right  to 
apply  the  rules  of  private  morality  also 
in  public  life  and  who  would  not  be 
utterly  ashamed,  either  for  himself  or  for 
his  Colleagues,  to  publicly  state  things 
which  were  contrary  to  the  fact.  I  re- 
gret that  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Dunraven)  should  have  continued  that 
sort  of  insinuation,  asking  us  to  inform 
ourselves,  and  find  out.  We  believe  that 
we  know  all  that  passed,  and  we  know 
what  passed  among  ourselves ;  and  when 
you  talk  of  "  compact"  I  deny  it.  The 
noble  Earl  asked  whether  Mr.  Parnell 
was  aware  that  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill  was  about  to  be  introduced?  I 
answer  him  **  Certainly  not,"  for  the 
simple  reason  that  Mr.  Parnell  was  not 
informed  by  the  Government  of  one 
single  step,  right  or  left,  they  meant  to 
take.  It  was  not  a  question  of  policy 
or  expediency,  but  one  of  common  sense. 
We  have  such  difficult  problems  to  solve 
in  Ireland  at  this  moment,  that  when 
information  was  volunteered  to  us  of  an 
important  character  we  were  bound  to 
act  upon  it  according  to  our  light.  The 
noble  Earl  was  astonished  at  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  ns  and  Mr. 
Forster.  The  only  difference  between 
us  and  Mr.  Forster  was,  that  Mr.  Forster 
indicated  the  three  modes  in  which  he 
would  have  consented  to  the  release. 
I  am  very  glad  to  remark  that  both  the 
noble  Marquess  and  the  noble  Earl  did 
not  really  question  that  it  was  desirable 
to  release  the  "suspects."  The  dif- 
ference between  Mr.  Forster  and  our- 
selves was  this — that  Mr.  Forster  wished 
that  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  should 
pass,  or  that  we  should  get  a  perfectiy 
explicit  and  public  declaration  from  the 
**  suspects  "  ikat  would  satisfy  him.  He 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong ;  but  it 
appeared  to  us  that  we  should  by  such 
a  course  be  adopting  that  very  arrange- 
ment, that  compact  with  Mr.  Parnell, 
which  we  succeeded  in  avoiding.  In- 
formation was  given  to  us.  The  noble 
Earl  has  spoken  of  a  communication 
with  Mr.  Chamberlain  as  a  communica- 
tion with  the  Government ;  but  does  the 
noble  Earl  think  it  really  bears  that 
character?    I  read  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
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Sir  A.  Clarke  lias  not  been  absent  from 
HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,      corps  duties  for  about  twenty-eight  years, 

having  been  during  that  period  on  the 
seconded  and  supernumerary  lists  for 
civil  employment ;  and»  on  what  grounds 
the  claims  to  the  highest  appointment 
in  the  Hoyal  Engineers,  of  such  distin- 
guished officers  as  Major  Generals  Len- 
nox, y.C,  C.B. ;  Graham,  V.C.,  C.B. ; 
C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B. ;  Cooke,  C.B. ;  and 
Wray,  C.M.G.,  are  passed  over  in  fa- 
vour of  an  officer  who  has  been  practi- 
cally a  civilian,  and  has  done  so  little 
corps  duty  during  his  career  ;  also 
on  what  grounds  Lieutenant  General 
Gallwey,  E.E.,  has  been  selected  for  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
such  appointment  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  a  general  officer  of  the 
Eoyal  Engineers  who  had  held  the  same 
for  five  years ;  and  further,  whether  it 
is  true  that  Colonel  Ewart,  E.E.  is  to 
succeed  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  School  of  Military  Engineer- 
ing at  Chatham ;  if  so,  whether,  under 
Clause  79  I.  of  the  Boyal  Warrant  for 
Pay  and  Promotion,  that  officer  should, 
on  completing  five  years'  service  in  his 
present  rank  of  Regimental  Colonel  on 
the  21st  October  next,  be  placed  upon 
the  full-pay  list  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
nnless  he  elects  to  retire  from  the  Army ; 
and,  on  what  grounds  such  regulation  is 
not  to  be  followed  in  Colonel  Ewart's 
case? 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
Royal  Engineers,  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  Genercd  of  Fortifications ;  if 
so,  whether  he  will  state  the  date  when 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  ceased  to  perform 
any  active  Military  duty  prior  to  April 
1st,  1881,  and  why  he  has  been  selected 
in  preference  to  many  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  who  have 
continuously  performed  Military  duties 
in  connection  with  that  corps  ? 

Mr.  CHUjDERS  :  I  will  answer  to- 

fdther  the  three  Questions  of  'my  hon. 
riend  and  that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  SouUi  Ayr- 
shire, as  they  relate  to  cognate  matters. 
General  Gallwey  has  been  appointed  by 
Lord  Kimberley  Governor  of  Bermuda. 
I  recommended  him  for  that  office, 
General  Gallwey  having  been  employed 
in  several  important  duties  under  and 
at  the  War  Office,  his  last  appointment 
being  that  of  Inspector  General  of  For- 


MINXJTES.]  —  Pbivatb  Bills* (*y  Order)-- 
Ofmiidered  at  atmnded — Forth  Bridge  Bail- 
way  * ;  Bamsgate  and  Margate  Tramways  *. 

Public  Bills — Ordered— Firti  Reading— 'CTma' 
nal  Lunatics  *  [192]. 

Second  Reading  —  County  Courts  (Advocates* 
Costs)  [188]. 

Ootnmittee — Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 
— K.P.  [Fourth  Night]  ;  Public  Schools  (Scot- 
land) Teachers  [153]  —  lup. ;  Partnerships 
(re-comm.)  [179] — r.p. 

Report — Local  Government  Provisional  Order 
(Artizans*  and  Labourers'  Dwellings)  *  [162]  ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  * 
[162];  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provi* 
sional  Orders  (Ballymena,  &c.)  *  [155] ;  Pier 
and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)* 
[150]. 

Considered  at  amended  —  Judgments  (Inferior 
Courts)  [44]. 

Third  Reading— AiiUlety  Ranges  *  [183]  ;  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund  Act  (1874)  Amend- 
ment *  [133],  and  patted. 

Withdrawn  —  Rating  of  Places  of  Religious 
Worship  ♦  [82]. 

PRIFATE  BUSINESS. 

BTANDINO  0RDBB8. 

Standing  Order  129  amended,  in  lines  9  and 
10,  by  leaving  out  the  words  *'  the  Report  of 
the  Examiner  on  such  Bill,"  and  inserting  the 
words  *'  the  Examiner  shall  have  given  notice 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Bill  will  be  examined  " 
instead  thereof. — {The  Chairman  of  Wayt  and 
Meant.) 

Q  UESTIONS. 


ARM  Y— APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  ROYAL 

ENGINEERS. 

Mb.  8TEWAET  MACUVEB  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  the 
report  be  correct  that  Colonel  Sir  An- 
drew Clarke,  B.E.  is  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  Oeneral  oyer  the 
heads  of  seyeral  senior  Coloneb  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  and  appointed  In- 
spector Oeneral  of  Fortifications;  and, 
it*  80,  whether  such  appointment  has 
been  hi^erto  held  by  one  of  the  actual 
general  officers  of  the  corps;  whether 
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tifioations.  Sir  Andrew  Olarke  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Oallwey ; 
but  be  bas  not,  as  tbe  bon.  Gentleman 
imagines,  been  promoted  to  tbe  rank  of 
major-general  over  any  senior  officer, 
nor  was  it  ever  proposed  to  promote 
bim,  altbougb  be  will  bold  tbat  rank 
locally  and  temporarily  wbile  Inspector 
General.  His  successor  as  commandant 
at  Cbatbam  bas  not  been  appointed; 
and  I  bope  tbe  House  will  support  me 
in  deprecating  discussions  as  to  tbe 
claims  of  supposed  candidates.  As  to 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  tbe  Questions  of 
botb  my  bon.  Friend  and  of  tbe  gallant 
Member  eridence  an  entire  misappre- 
bension  of  tbe  office  for  wbicb  be  bas 
been  selected.  If  tbey  will  refer  to  The 
Armsf  Zut,  tbey  will  see  tbat  it  is  not 
an  appointment  in  tbe  Military  Depart- 
ment under  tbe  Clommander-iu-Cbief, 
but  in  tbe  Ordnance  Department  under 
tbe  Surveyor  General.  Tbe  Inspector 
General  exercises,  it  is  true,  certain 
military  functions,  but  tbey  constitute  a 
small  portion  of  bis  duties ;  and  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  bas  been  appointed  be- 
cause be  is  an  engineer  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  bas  sbown  tbe  bigbest  quali- 
ties as  an  administrator,  and  because,  as 
•at  tbe  present  time  proposals  of  great 
importance  are  expected  from  tbe  Boyal 
Commission  on  Colonial  Defences  and 
tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Defence  of  Mer- 
cantile Harbours,  we  require  to  be  ad- 
vised by  an  officer  of  tbe  very  bigbest 
engineering,  administrative,  and  finan- 
oiiu  capacity.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was 
selected  by  tbe  Duke  of  Somerset  for 
duties  under  tbe  Admiralty  as  Director 
of  Works,  analagous  to  tbose  of  In- 
spector General  and  Director  of  Works 
at  tbe  War  Office.  He  beld  tbat  ap- 
pointment for  nine  years,  and  was  pro- 
moted in  it  to  tbe  rank  of  colonel.  He  was 
subsequently  selected  bv  Lord  Salisbury 
as  Public  Works  Memoer  of  tbe  Vice- 
roy's Council  in  India,  under  tbe  Act  of 
]  874,  and  tben  for  five  years  discbarged 
duties  similar  to  tbose  be  will  now  bave. 
I  am  sorry  tbat  my  bon.  Friend  sbould 
bave  mentioned  tbe  names  of  otber 
officers,  and  advocated  tbeir  claims  on 
ihe  groimds  of  seniority.  Tbis  is  emi- 
nenUy  an  office  in  tbe  selection  for 
wbicb  seniority  sbonld  be  far  less  re- 
garded tban  comparative  fitness,  and  I 
bave  no  doubt  wbatever  tbat  tbe  selec- 
tion of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  is  a  wise 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE— THE  MAGIS- 
TRACY—LICENSING MAGISTRATES  AT 

PETERHEAD. 

Dr.  CAMEEON  asked  tbe  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, Wbetber  it  is  a  fact  tbat,  at  a 
meeting  of  tbe  Licensing  Committee  for 
tbe  burgb  of  Peterbead  on  tbe  15tb 
May,  tbere  being  no  quorum  present, 
certain  magistrates  granted  an  illegid 
and  invalid  certificate  of  confirmation, 
purporting  to  autborise  tbe  applicants 
to  sell  excisable  liquors  at  tbeir  own 
risk;  wbetber  tbe  provost  is  correctly 
reported  to  bave  encouraged  tbis  in- 
fraction of  tbe  Law  by  saying,  tbat 

**  He  did  not  think  there  was  much  fear  of 
them,  and  if  it  were  him  he  would  take  the  risk, 
and  give  a  fellow  the  drink  he  wanted ; " 

and,  wbetber  tbe  persons  wbose  certifi- 
cates were  in  question  bave  acted  on  tbe 
advice  tbus  tendered  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfoub):  I  bave  made  inquiry  into 
tbis  matter,  and  my  information  is,  tbat 
at  a  meeting  of  tbe  Joint  Committee 
for  tbe  confirmation  of  licences  for  tbe 
burgb  of  Peterbead,  beld  on  tbe  15tb  of 
May,  applications  were  presented  for  tbe 
confirmation  of  tbree  licences  wbicb  bad 
been  unanimously  granted  by  tbe  magis- 
trates; two  of  tbe  applicants  already 
beld  licences  for  tbe  sale  of  porter  and 
ale,  wbicb  expired  on  tbat  day.  Tbere 
was  not  a  quorum  of  tbe  Committee, 
only  tbree  members  out  of  a  total  num- 
ber of  six  being  present.  Tbe  following 
deliverance  was  pronounced : — 

**  The  Joint  Committee  confirmed,  so  far  as 
they  had  power  (a  quorum  not  "being  present), 
the  above  three  certificates,  subject  to  the  par- 
ties taking  the  risk  of  the  Court  not  bein^  com- 
plete, and  in  respect  of  no  one  appearmg  to 
oppose  the  confirmation ;  and  further,  that  the 
magistrates  unanimously  granted  the  certifi- 
cates at  the  Licensing  Court." 

Tbe  votes  of  tbe  members  of  Committee 
present  would  bave  insured  tbe  confir- 
mation of  tbe  licences  if  tbe  wbole  Com- 
mittee bad  attended.  I  am  furtber  in- 
formed tbat  tbe  report  of  tbe  expression 
attributed  to  tbe  Provost  is  substantially 
correct ;  but  tbat  tbe  Provost,  wbo  is  an 
experienced  and  bigbly  respected  ma- 
gistrate, explains  tbtft  be  used  tbese 
words  in  jest,  and  tbat  tbey  were  so 
understood  by  tbe  persons  present.  I 
am  furtber  informed  tbat  tbe  applicants 
bave  been  selling  intoxicating  liquor 
since  the  Confirmation  Court  was  held| 
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letter,  and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
letter.  But  does  the  noble  Earl  really 
think  that  there  is  a  compact  between 
the  Government  and  ''suspects"  in  pri- 
son, because,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  a 
Member  of  the  Liberal  Party  who  has 
constantly  supported  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, asking  for  a  more  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  Irish  Members,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  answered  that  some  re- 
sponsibility rested  upon  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers not  to  do  that  which  gives  offence 
to  the  whole  of  England  and  Scotland  ? 
This  is  the  sort  of  nonsense  which  is 
talked  when  we  ask  for  evidence  about 
the  Government  compact  with  Kilmain- 
ham.  The  noble  Marquess  has  expressed 
his  views  about  repressive  measures  and 
measures  of  conciliation.  He  said  it  was 
a  historical  fact  that  deterrent  measures 
had  always  succeeded. 

The  Mabquess  of  SALISBURY :  The 
expression  I  probably  used  was  that, 
when  properly  administered,  they  had 
always  deterred. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE :  My  knowledge 
of  history  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  but  I  am  not  per- 
fectly certain  that  his  facts  in  this  case 
are  more  accurate  than  some  of  his 
information  about  the  Government.  I 
agree  with  him  that  measures  of  con- 
ciliation depend  upon  the  mode  and 
time  at  which  they  are  done.  My  limited 
historical  recollection  brings  to  mind 
many  measures  of  conciliation  which 
have  lost  all  their  force,  all  their  grace, 
and  all  their  efficacy  in  consequence  oif 
having  been  delayed  too  long.  I  have 
only,  in  conclusion,  to  say  that  I  am 
really  grateful  to  the  noble  Marquess 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  of  debating 
this  question. 

The  Maequess  of  WATERFORD 
said,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  no  Correspondence  on  the  subject, 
or  he  should  not  have  gone  on  with  his 
Motion. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  there  might 
be  the  order  for  release.  The  noble 
Marquess  might,  no  doubt,  see  that  if 
he  wished. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  mth" 
drawn* 

ENTAIL  (SCOTLAND)  BH-L. 
BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST    READING. 

The  Earl  of  ROSEBERY,  in  pre- 
senting a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  of  En- 
tail in  Scotland,  said :  My  Lords,  I  am 

Earl  Qrmvilk 


very  sorry  to  bring  the  House  down  from 
the  somewhat  spicy  personalities  of  the 
last  discussion  to  the  prosaic  level  of  a 
discussion  upon  a  Scotch  Bill.  The 
nature  of  the  House  at  this  moment  does 
not  encourage  me  to  think  that  any  pro- 
tracted statement  such  as  I  should  have 
thought  it  perhaps  necessary  to  make 
under  other  circumstances  would  be 
favourably  received  at  the  present  mo- 
ment ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
shall,  with  your  permission,  confine  my- 
self to  lay  before  your  Lordships,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  on  this  somewhat  important 
subject.  I  would  not  even  have  done 
this ;  I  would  have  postponed  the  Notice 
which  I  have  on  the  Paper,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  of  the  numerouslj- 
signed  requisition — signed  both  by  Scotch 
Conservatives  as  well  as  by  Scotch  Libe- 
rals— which  has  been  presented,  asking 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  bring  in, 
as  quickly  as  possible,  a  measure  which  is 
loudly  demanded  by  the  great  mass  of 
public  opinion  of  Scotland,  and  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage.  Of  course, 
the  whole  fabric  of  entail  in  Scotland, 
which  has  not  yet  lasted  in  a  legislative 
form  for  two  centuries,  has  been  piece- 
mealed  and  worn  away  by  successive 
enactments.  The  last  great  enactment 
which  dealt  with  the  question  in  the  form 
of  the  Act  under  which  we  at  present 
exist  in  Scotland  was  the  Rutherford  Act. 
The  Act,  while  dealing  in  a  stringent 
manner  with  entails  existing  at  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Act,  did  not  in  the  same  way 
give  free  trade  to  persons  affected  by 
entail  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  is 
with  the  view  of  redressing  that  condi- 
tion of  things  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment propose  to  bring  in  the  Bill  on 
the  present  occasion.  They  propose,  in 
the  first  place,  to  put  the  heir  of  an  en- 
tailed estate  made  subsequent  to  the 
Rutherford  Act  in  the  same  position  as 
an  heir  of  entail  before  the  passing 
of  that  Act.  The  drd  clause  of  the 
Bill  which  I  propose  to  lay  on  the  Table 
provides — ''That  heirs  under  new  entails 
may  disentail  by  the  same  consent  as  an 
heir  of  an  old  entail" — that  is  to  say,  that 
with  the  consent  of  the  three  next  heirs, 
whoever  they  may  be,  the  heir  of  entail 
in  possession  will  be  entitled  to  disentail 
his  estate.  The  next  provision  which  is 
of  importance  is  that  under  the  Entail 
Act  of  the  year  1875  power  was  given  to 
force,  as  it  is  teohnicaily  called,  the  oou* 
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Bent  of  two  of  the  next  heirs,  but  not  of 
the  nearest  heir — that  is  to  say,  by  paying 
them  the  yahie  of  their  interest  in  the 
succession,  and  getting  rid  of  their  con- 
Bent.  The  Bill  which  I  shall  submit  to 
your  Lordships  will  go  one  step  further. 
It  will  propose  to  buy  out  the  interest  of 
the  nearest  heir,  as  well  as  of  the  two 
others,  if  necessity  is  shown,  and  in  that 
way  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing his  consent  so  long  as  his  interest  be 
compensated.  The  third  and  leading 
provision  is  this — that  the  tenant  of  entaU 
will  be  enabled  to  sell  the  estate  which 
he  holds  under  entail,  and  to  convert  the 
same  into  money  or  Consols,  to  be  held 
under  the  same  trust  as  the  entail  of 
land.  With  regard  to  this,  it  will  be 
lawful  for  an  heir  who  wishes  to  sell  his 
estates  to  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session 
for  permission,  and  the  Court  shall  order 
intimation  to  be  made  to  the  heirs  of 
entail  affected  by  this  announcement, 
and  such  heirs  and  creditors  shall  be  en- 
titled to  appear  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
that  their  respective  interests  are  pro- 
tected ;  but  they  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
oppose  the  application.  The  next  step 
will  be  that  the  Court  shall  procure  a 
report  of  the  value  of  the  estate,  and, 
unless  it  shall  appear  that  any  pecuniary 
interest  is  involved  injuriously,  they  shall 
have  power  to  order  it  to  be  sold.  Then 
there  are  clauses  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  money  shall  be  paid  into  the  Court 
of  Session,  as  if  it  were  paid  into  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  may  be  held  under  the  same  trusts  as 
the  land  is  held.  There  are  other  minor 
provisions  which  enable  the  heir  in  pos- 
session, or  a  minor  with  the  consent  of 
his  curators,  as  if  he  were  an  heir  of 
entail  in  possession,  and  of  age,  to  make 
this  application.  There  will  be  also  pro- 
visions for  curators  to  appear  on  behalf 
of  persons  suffering  legal  incapacity  of 
another  kind.  And,  lastly,  there  will  be 
clauses  enabling  the  Court  to  dispense 
with  the  consent  of  an  heir  who  has  been 
absent  from  this  country  for  a  certain 
time.  We  know  there  are  estates  in  Scot- 
land of  which  the  possessor  has  been  ab- 
sent SO  or  40  years,  and  it  is  thought, 
tinder  these  circumstances,  there  should 
be  some  power  to  administer  without  his 
consent.  I  shall  not  further  detain  your 
Lordships  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  ex- 
cept to  ask  you  to  give  a  first  readine  to 
this  Bill,  because  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
great  boou  to  the  community  at  large  in 


Scotland,  not  merely  to  the  class  affected, 
whom  it  will,  indeed,  directly  benefit, 
but  it  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
owners  of  the  land,  and  will  benefit  the 
occupiers,  who  will  find  landlords  able 
to  effect  improvements  on  their  estates 
which  in  their  present  hampered  condi- 
tion they  cannot  do ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  as  promoting  that  free  cir- 
culation of  land  which  is  desirable  in 
every  country.  I  beg  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  read  the  Bill  a  first  time. 

Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  Entail  in 
Scotland — Preanted  (The  Earl  of  Rose- 
beey). 

The  Marquess  op  SALISBUEYdid 
not  wish  to  criticize  the  measure,  but  to 
make  a  suggestion.  When  a  Bill  such 
as  that  presented  by  the  noble  Earl  con- 
tained matters  of  a  complicated  cha- 
racter, it  was  ordinarily  accompanied  by 
a  memorandum  explaining  its  practical 
effect,  which  was  drawn  up,  of  course, 
by  a  legal  gentleman.  The  difficulty, 
of  course,  in  this  case  was  that  the  law 
was  not  very  clearly  understood  by  a 
large  number  of  Members  of  the  House, 
and  being  a  Scotch  law  it  was  still  less 
understood.  If  ever  there  was  a  case 
where  a  memorandum  would  be  advis- 
able, this  was  one,  although  the  im- 
pression was  that  the  Bill  was  an  inno- 
cent one. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that  though  there  was  some  speciality  in 
the  Scotch  law  on  which  it  might  be  well 
to  receive  proper  information,  the  more 
important  part  of  the  Bill,  which  related 
to  the  power  of  sale,  was  really  in  sub- 
stance what  was  proposed,  as  to  settled 
estates  in  England,  to  be  given  by  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Earl  Cairns) 
in  the  Bill  now  before  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  Earl  op  ROSEBERY  said,  he 
knew  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury)  had  a  fancy  for  memo- 
randa, and  on  this  occasion  he  would 
provide  him  with  one. 

Bill  read  1* ;  and  to  be  prinUd.  (No. 
115.) 

PABLIAKENTARY  OATHS  ACT  (1866) 
AMENDMENT  BILL  [h.L.1 
A  Bill  to  amend  the  Parliamenfary  Oathi 
Act,   1866— Was  presented   by  The    Duke  of 
Arotll;  read  1*.    (No.  111.) 

House  adjoomed  at  half  past  Seven  o'clock, 
till  To-morrow,  a  quarter  past 

Ten  o'dook* 
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Sir  A.  Clarke  has  not  been  absent  from 
HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,      corps  duties  for  about  twenty-eightyears, 

having  been  during  that  period  on  the 
seconded  and  supernumerary  lists  for 
civil  employment ;  and,  on  what  grounds 
the  claims  to  the  highest  appointment 
in  the  Hoyal  Engineers,  of  such  distin- 
guished officers  as  Major  Generals  Lien- 
nox,  y.C,  C.B. ;  Graham,  V.C,  C.B. ; 
C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B. ;  Cooke,  C.B. ;  and 
Wray,  C.M.G.,  are  passed  over  in  fa- 
vour of  an  officer  who  has  been  practi- 
cally a  civilian,  and  has  done  so  little 
corps  duty  during  his  career  ;  also 
on  what  grounds  Lieutenant  General 
Gall wey,  E.E.,  has  been  selected  for  the 
appointment  of  Governor  of  Bermuda, 
such  appointment  having  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  a  general  officer  of  the 
Eoyal  Engineers  who  had  held  the  same 
for  five  years ;  and  further,  whether  it 
is  true  that  Colonel  Ewart,  E.E.  is  to 
succeed  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  School  of  Military  Engineer- 
ing at  Chatham ;  if  so,  whether,  under 
Clause  79  I.  of  the  Royal  Warrant  for 
Pay  and  Promotion,  that  officer  should, 
on  completing  five  years'  service  in  his 
present  rank  of  Regimental  Colonel  on 
the  2l8t  October  next,  be  placed  upon 
the  full-pay  list  of  the  Royal  Engineers, 
unless  he  elects  to  retire  from  the  Army ; 
and,  on  what  grounds  such  regulation  is 
not  to  be  followed  in  Colonel  Ewart'a 
case? 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  Colonel  Sir  Andrew  Clarke, 
Royal  Engineers,  has  been  appointed 
Inspector  General  of  Fortifications;  if 
so,  whether  he  will  state  the  date  when 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke  ceased  to  perform 
any  active  Military  duty  prior  to  April 
1st,  1881,  and  why  he  has  been  selected 
in  preference  to  many  distinguished 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers  who  have 
continuously  performed  Military  duties 
in  connection  with  that  corps  ? 

Mr.  OHILDERS  :  I  will  answer  to- 
gether  the  three  Questions  of  'my  hon. 
Friend  and  that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Soum  Ayr- 
shire, as  they  relate  to  cognate  matters. 
General  Gallwey  has  been  appointed  by 
Lord  Kimberley  Governor  of  Bermuda. 
I  recommended  him  for  that  office, 
General  Gallwey  having  been  employed 
in  several  important  duties  under  and 
at  the  War  Office,  his  last  appointment 
being  that  of  Inspector  General  of  For- 


MllSrUTES.]  —  Pbivatb  Bills" (*y  Ordei) — 
Considered  a*  amended — Forth  Bridge  Bail- 
way  * ;  Bamsgate  and  Margate  Tramways  *. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — First  Reading — Crimi- 
nal Lunatics  *  [192]. 

Second  Reading  —  County  Courts  (Advocates* 
Costs)  [188]. 

Cotnmittee — ^Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 
— B.p.  [Fourth  Night]  ;  Public  Schools  (Scot- 
land) Teachers  [153]  —  b.p.  ;  Partnerships 
(re-comm.)  [179] — r.p. 

Report — Local  Government  Provisional  Order 
(Artizans*  and  Labourers*  Dwellings)  *  [162]  ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  ♦ 
[152];  Local  Govemment  (Ireland)  Provi* 
sional  Orders  (Ballymena,  &c.)  *  [155] ;  Pier 
and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)* 
[150]. 

Considered  as  amended  —  Judgments  (Inferior 
Courts)  [44], 

Third  Reading— Armety  Ranges  *  [183]  ;  Irish 
Reproductive  Loan  Fund  Act  (1874)  Amend- 
ment* [133],  B,nd  passed. 

Withdrawn  —  Rating  of  Places  of  Religious 
Worship  •  [32]. 

PRIFATE  BUSINESS. 

^^^io*»0«*^*^"* 

8TANDINO  0RDBB8. 

Standing  Order  129  amended,  in  lines  9  and 
10,  by  leaving  out  the  words  *'  the  Report  of 
the  Examiner  on  such  Bill,"  and  inserting  the 
words  "  the  Examiner  shall  have  given  notice 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Bill  will  be  examined  " 
instead  thereof. — (The  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means.) 

Q  UESTIONS. 


ARM  Y— APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE  ROYAL 

ENGINEERS. 

Mb.  8TEWAET  MAOLIVER  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  the 
report  be  correct  that  Colonel  Sir  An- 
drew Clarke,  B.E.  is  to  be  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Major  Qeneral  oyer  the 
heads  of  several  senior  Coloneb  of  the 
Boyal  Engineers,  and  appointed  In- 
spector General  of  Fortifications;  and, 
if  so,  whether  such  appointment  has 
been  hitherto  held  by  one  of  the  actual 
general  officers  of  the  corps;  whether 
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tifioations.  Sir  Andrew  Olarke  has  been 
appointed  to  succeed  General  Oallwey ; 
but  he  has  not,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
imagines,  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  over  any  senior  officer, 
nor  was  it  ever  proposed  to  promote 
him,  although  he  will  hold  that  rank 
locally  and  temporarily  while  Inspector 
Qeneral.  His  successor  as  commandant 
at  Chatham  has  not  been  appointed; 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  support  me 
in  deprecating  discussions  as  to  the 
claims  of  supposed  candidates.  As  to 
Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  the  Questions  of 
both  my  hon.  Friend  and  of  the  gallant 
Member  eridence  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  the  office  for  which  he  has 
been  selected.  If  they  will  refer  to  The 
Army  Zi$t,  they  will  see  that  it  is  not 
an  appointment  in  the  Military  Depart- 
ment under  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
but  in  the  Ordnance  Department  under 
the  Surveyor  General.  The  Inspector 
General  exercises,  it  is  true,  certain 
military  functions,  but  they  constitute  a 
small  portion  of  his  duties ;  and  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  has  been  appointed  be- 
cause he  is  an  engineer  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  has  shown  the  highest  quali- 
ties as  an  administrator,  and  because,  as 
at  the  present  time  proposeds  of  great 
importance  are  expected  from  the  Boyal 
Commission  on  Colonial  Defences  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Defence  of  Mer- 
cantile Harbours,  we  require  to  be  ad- 
vised by  an  officer  of  the  very  highest 
engineering,  administrative,  and  finan- 
ciid  capacity.  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  was 
selected  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  for 
duties  under  the  Admiralty  as  Director 
of  Works,  analagous  to  those  of  In- 
spector General  and  Director  of  Works 
at  the  War  Office.  He  held  that  ap- 
pointment for  nine  years,  and  was  pro- 
moted in  it  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  He  was 
subsequently  selected  by  Lord  Salisbury 
as  Public  Works  Member  of  the  Vice- 
roy's Council  in  India,  under  the  Act  of 
1 874,  and  then  for  five  years  discharged 
duties  similar  to  those  he  will  now  have. 
I  am  sorry  that  my  hon.  Friend  should 
have  mentioned  the  names  of  other 
officers,  and  advocated  their  claims  on 
the  groimds  of  seniority.  This  is  emi- 
nenUy  an  office  in  the  selection  for 
which  seniority  should  be  far  less  re- 
garded than  comparative  fitness,  and  I 
nave  no  doubt  wnatever  that  the  selec- 
tion of  Sir  Andrew  Olarke  is  a  wise 
one. 


LAW  AND  JUSTICE— THE  MAGIS- 
TRACY— LICENSING  MAGISTRATES  AT 

PETERHEAD. 

Dr.  CAMEEON  asked  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, Whether  it  is  a  fact  that,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Licensing  Committee  for 
the  burgh  of  Peterhead  on  the  15th 
May,  there  being  no  quorum  present, 
certain  magistrates  granted  an  illegal 
and  invalid  certificate  of  confirmation, 
purporting  to  authorise  the  applicants 
to  sell  excisable  liquors  at  their  own 
risk;  whether  the  provost  is  correctly 
reported  to  have  encouraged  this  in- 
fraction of  the  Law  by  saying,  that 

"  He  did  not  think  there  was  much  fear  of 
them,  and  if  it  were  him  he  would  take  the  risk, 
and  give  a  fellow  the  drink  he  wanted ;  '* 

and,  whether  the  persons  whose  certifi- 
cates were  in  question  have  acted  on  the 
advice  thus  tendered  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfoub)  :  I  have  made  inquiry  into 
this  matter,  and  my  information  is,  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Joint  Committee 
for  the  confirmation  of  licences  for  the 
burgh  of  Peterhead,  held  on  the  15th  of 
May,  applications  were  presented  for  the 
confirmation  of  three  licences  which  had 
been  unanimously  granted  by  the  magis- 
trates; two  of  the  applicants  already 
held  licences  for  the  sale  of  porter  and 
ale,  which  expired  on  that  day.  There 
was  not  a  quorum  of  the  Committee, 
only  three  members  out  of  a  total  num- 
ber of  six  being  present.  The  following 
deliverance  was  pronounced : — 

'*  The  Joint  Committee  confirmed,  so  far  as 
they  had  power  (a  quo^m  not  being  present), 
the  above  three  certificates,  subject  to  the  par- 
ties taking  the  risk  of  the  Court  not  bein^  com- 
plete, and  in  respect  of  no  one  appearmg  to 
oppose  the  confirmation ;  and  further,  that  the 
magistrates  unanimously  granted  the  certifi- 
cates at  Uie  Licensing  Court.'* 

The  votes  of  the  members  of  Committee 
present  would  have  insured  the  confir- 
mation of  the  licences  if  the  whole  Com- 
mittee had  attended.  I  am  further  in- 
formed that  the  report  of  the  expression 
attributed  to  the  Provost  is  substantially 
correct ;  but  that  the  Provost,  who  is  an 
experienced  and  highly  respected  ma- 
gistrate, explains  that  he  used  these 
words  in  jest,  and  that  they  were  so 
understooa  by  the  persons  present.  I 
am  further  informed  that  the  applicants 
have  been  selling  intoxicating  liquor 
since  the  Oonflrmation  Court  was  held, 
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Toite,  of  Cloonragh,  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  who  were  arrested  more  than 
three  months  ago  under  the  Protection 
of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland)  Act, 
on  the  charge  of  intimidating  others  to 
prevent  them  paying  their  rents ;  whe- 
ther they  are  still  in  prison ;  the  one  in 
Monaghan,  the  other  in  Enniskillen 
Oaol;  whether  it  is  the  fact  that  no 
body  of  tenants,  and  no  individaal  ten- 
ant in  the  whole  parish  in  which  these 
men  liyed,  had  refused  to  pay  rent ;  and, 
whether,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
will  recommend  the  release  of  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons  and  Mr.  Tuite  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  :  His  Excellency 
has  just  had  the  cases  of  Messrs.  Fitz- 
simons  and  Tuite  under  his  considera- 
tion, and  is  happy  to  find  that  the  state 
of  their  district  will  now  admit  of  their 
release,  which  has  been  ordered  accord- 
ingly. 

PRISONS  (IRELAND)  —  CAPTAIN  HILL. 

Mr.  LEAMY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  Captain  Hill, 
one  of  the  Inspectors  of  Irish  Prisons,  a 
short  time  ago  visited  Derry  Gaol,  while 
a  number  of  his  tenants  were  under- 
going imprisonment  there  in  default  of 
giving  bail,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
gaol  officials,  abused  his  tenants  for  not 
having  paid  their  rents,  and  denounced 
them  for  having  taken  part  in  the  land 
agitation  ;  and,  if  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, whether  the  Irish  Oovemment  will 
take  any  notice  of  such  conduct  on  the 
part  of  Captain  Hill  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN:  Mr.  Hill,  the 
Inspector  of  the  Prisons  Board  referred 
to,  informs  me  that  in  July,  1881,  he 
saw  a  few  of  his  tenants  in  Londonderry 
Gaol,  but  that  he  neither  abused  nor 
denounced  them  in  any  way  whatso- 
ever. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MESSRS. 
DOLAN  AND  HANLY. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  there  are  any  special 
reasons  for  the  continued  imprisonment 
of  Messrs.  Dolan  and  Hanly,  Poor  Law 
Guardians  of  the  Koscommon  Union, 
now  that  other  gentlemen,  arrested  at 
the  same  time  and  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, have  been  released  ? 

J/r.  Justin  M'  Carihy 


Mr.  TBEVELYAN:  Messrs.  Dolan 
and  Hanly  were  released  on  the  81  st  of 
May. 

ARMY-SENIOR  MAJORS. 

SiB  HENEY  FLETCHER  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  he 
will  extend  the  special  and  temporary 
allowance  which  the  two  senior  majors 
of  infantry  battalions  receive  under 
Article  185-1  of  the  Royal  Warrant  of 
25th  of  June  1881,  to  those  majors  of 
cavalry  who  were  the  senior  captains  of 
their  regiments  on  SOth  of  June  1881  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant  Baronet  was  probably  not  present 
when  I  answered  this  Question,  put  to 
me  by  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lei  trim  (Colonel  O^Beirne) 
on  the  24th  of  April.  My  answer  gave 
the  reason  why  this  extension  could  not 
be  made. 

ARMY— COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS 
—WEST  INDIAN  REGIMENTS. 

Major  MASTER  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Why  at  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Examination  December  188 1,  were 
the  three  West  India  appointments  given 
to  the  three  unsuccessful  candidates  for 
the  Line  (Nos.  71,  72,  73)  rather  than 
to  the  three  highest  candidates  for  West 
India  Begiments,  in  face  of  War  Office 
Memorandum  (extract  dated  December 
1880),  and  applicable  to  November  and 
December  Examination  1881,  saying 

"There  will  be  105  Cadetships  to  be  oom- 
peted  for,  of  which  five  will  be  for  candidates 
for  West  India  Regiments  ?  " 

Mb.  CHILDERS:  I  have  inquired 
into  the  subject  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman's  Question,  and  I  find  that 
the  rule  has  been  always  observed  of 
offering  to  the  highest  unsuccessful  can* 
didates  on  the  list  West  Indian  commis* 
sions  if  a  sufficient  number  of  West  India 
candidates  did  not  succeed  in  the  com- 
petition. The  wording  of  the  Memo- 
randum to  which  he  has  called  my  no- 
tice, and  which  is  of  old  date,  is  a  little 
obscure,  and  I  will  have  it  made  clearer 
in  future. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PEUTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— JOSEPH 
HUBAN  AND  OTHERS. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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of  Ireland,  Whether  Messrs.  Huban, 
John  Sweeney,  and  Thomas  Cunning- 
ham, of  Loughrea,  were  arrested  in 
June  1881  on  the  same  charge;  and, 
whether,  as  the  state  of  the  district 
permitted  the  release  of  the  first-named 
gentleman,  the  other  two  will  be  re- 
leased forthwith  from  prison  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  I  find  that  in 
April  last,  Joseph  Huban  made  an 
urgent  appeal  for  release  for  a  week  on 
parole  on  the  ground,  among  others, 
that  a  near  relative  was  at  the  point  of 
death.  He  offered  rigidly  to  observe 
whatever  conditions  might  be  imposed 
upon  him,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
after  inquiry  and  consideration,  was 
pleased  to  order  his  release.  His  Ex- 
cellency fears  that  he  cannot  at  present 
order  the  release  of  Messrs.  Sweeney 
and  Cunningham ;  but  he  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  a  final  decision  on  their  cases, 
which  he  has  now  before  him  for  consi- 
deration. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  their  re- 
lease  was  recommended  by  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  the  district. 

LICENSING  ACTS  (IRELAND)— CASE  OF 

MES.  KELLY. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  What  are  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mrs.  Kelly,  of  Athenry, 
mother  of  Mr.  Patrick  0.  Kelly,  a  sus- 
pect at  present  confined  in  Qtilway  Gaol, 
was  fined  two  pounds,  with  marking  of 
her  licence;  whether  the  offence  charged 
was  of  too  trivial  a  character  to  merit  so 
extreme  a  step ;  whether  Mrs.  Kelly  has 
received  notice  that  the  police  are  to  be 
removed  from  the  barracks  of  which  she 
is  landlady :  and,  whether,  in  view  of 
the  loss  Mrs.  Kelly  has  already  under- 
gone, he  will  order  the  mitigation  of  so 
severe  a  sentence  for  a  slight  offence 
against  the  Licensing  Laws  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  I  learn  from  the 
local  constabulary  that  Mrs.  Kelly's 
public-house  has  been  kept  in  a  very 
irregular  manner.  In  April,  1879,  she 
was  summoned  for  a  breach  of  the 
Licensing  Laws;  but,  as  she  pleaded 
ignorance,  the  Bench,  acting  leniently, 
dismissed  the  case  against  her,  although 
at  the  same  time  fining  three  persons 
found  on  her  premises  during  prohibited 
hours.  She  was  ag^in  summoned  in 
October  of  the  same  year,  and  fined  £1, 
and  again  in  October,  1880 ;  but  the  case 
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was  then  dismissed.  In  February  last 
she  was  summoned  for  having  her  licensed 
premises  open  during  closing  hours ;  the 
case  was  proved,  and  she  was  fined  £1. 
She  was  also  summoned  for  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  during  prohibited 
hours,  and  was  fined  £1  and  her  licence 
was  marked.  I  am  informed  that  this 
was  a  light  sentence,  and  that  the  penalty 
in  these  cases  for  a  first  offence  might 
have  been  £10.  With  regard  to  the 
removal  of  the  police  from  the  barrack, 
of  which  she  is  owner,  the  facts  are 
these.  Owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  Athenry  district,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  increase  the  police  force. 
The  old  barrack  is  no  longer  large 
enough  to  contain  the  men.  A  new  house, 
much  larger  and  in  every  way  better 
suited  for  a  barrack,  has  been  obtained, 
and  the  usual  three  months'  notice  of 
surrender  has  been  served  on  Mrs. 
Kelly.  If  she  wishes  to  memorialize  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  he  will,  I  have  no 
doubt,  consider  whether  there  is  any- 
thing in  her  case  calling  for  a  mitigation 
of  the  penalty  inflicted  on  her  in  petty 
sessions 

Mb.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  asked  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware 
that  the  persons  found  on  her  premises 
were  there  only  for  a  few  minutes. 

[No  answer  was  given.] 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  A.ND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  18S1-ED- 
WARD  BARRETT. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Whether  Edward  Barrett,  of 
Craughwell,  county  Galway,  has  been 
imprisoned  as  a  suspect  in  Galway* Gaol 
for  nearly  twelve  months  ;  whether  other 
suspects  from  the  same  district  have 
been  released;  and,  whether  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  locality  justifies 
the  immediate  release  of  a  suspect  who 
has  already  suffered  so  lengthened  an 
imprisonment  ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN :  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  reconsidered 
Mr.  Barrett's  case,  but  finds  that  he 
cannot  at  present  order  his  release. 

INLAND  REVENUE  DEPARTMENT— PAY 
OF  SURVEYING  OFFICERS. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he  has 
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had  time  to  consider  the  application  of 
the  Inland  Bevenue  surveying  officers 
for  an  increase  of  pay  and  leave  of 
ahsence  r 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Yes,  Sir;  the 
application  has  been  considered,  and  an 
answer  has  been  sent  to  the  Board  of 
Inland  Bevenne. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  In  the 
affirmative  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY :  I  think,  Sir,  it  is 
better  that  these  officers  should  receive 
the  answer  from  their  own  official  supe- 
riors. 

CUSTOMS  DEPARTMENT— SALARIES. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Why  the 
Treasury  Minute  of  the  27th  of  April 
1882,  granting  increases  of  salary  to 
out-door  officers,  watermen,  and  boat- 
men of  Her  Majesty's  Customs,  is  not 
made  to  apply  to  the  watermen  of  the 
Port  of  London ;  and,  whether  these 
watermen  will  be  granted  increases  of 
their  salaries  on  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  Minute  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY :  There  is  no  such 
Treasury  Minute  of  April  27,  1882;  but 
my  hon.  Friend  probably  refers  to  a 
Minute  of  January  28  last,  under  which 
the  salaries  of  the  out- door  officers,  and 
watermen,  and  boatmen  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  are  made  uniform. 
This  uniformity  was  obtained  by  raising 
the  maximum  salaries  at  the  out-ports 
to  the  London  scale  for  out-door  officers, 
and  for  watermen  and  boatmen.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  intention  of  raising  the 
salaries  of  the  London  staff. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS). 

Mr.  BOURKE:  I  beg  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Papers  down  to  a  re- 
cent date  upon  Egyptian  Affairs  will 
soon  be  presented  to  Parliament  ?  At 
the  same  time  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Baronet  a  Question  of  which  I 
have  given  him  private  Notice  with  re- 
spect to  a  document — called  in  the 
House  an  Ultimatum — which  was  pre- 
sented on  May  25,  by  the  Diplomatic 
Agents  of  England  and  France  at  Cairo, 
to  the  Turkish  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
in  which  three  propositions  were  made. 
The  first  was  for  the  temporary  removal 
from  Egypt  of  Arabi  Pasha,  allowing 
him  to  retain  his  rank  and  pay;   the 
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second,  the  sending  of  Ali  Fehmy  and 
Abdulla  Pashas  into  the  intefior  of 
^gyptf  equally  with  the  retention  of 
their  rank  and  pay ;  and  the  third,  the 
resignation  of  the  present  Ministiy. 
Authorized  by  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, the  Consular  Agents  recommended 
these  propositions  to  the  serious  consi- 
deration of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and 
their  Colleagues,  and  intimated  that,  in 
certain  eventualities,  they  were  autho- 
rized to  exact  the  fulfilment  of  these 
conditions.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  these 
conditions  have  been  fulfilled;  and,  if 
not,  whether  their  fulfilment  will  be 
exacted  ?  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
convenient  that  I  should  ask  whether 
the  Sultan  has  rejected  the  idea  of  a 
Conference ;  whether,  if  the  Sultan  has 
rejected  the  idea  of  a  Conference,  the 
Note  is  abandoned ;  whether  the  Con- 
ference can  take  place  at  Constantinople 
without  his  invitation  ;  whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  support  the  present  Khedive;  whe- 
ther the  Sultan  has  ordered  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  earthworks  at  Alexandria  to 
be  stopped;  whether,  in  the  event  of 
Arabi  Pasha  refusing  to  stop  the  pre- 
paration of  the  earthworks,  the  Sultan 
has  asked  the  English  Government  to 
stop  their  preparation  by  force ;  and,  if 
so,  what  answer  has  been  returned; 
whether  the  British  residents  at  Alex- 
andria have  applied  to  the  British  Con- 
sulate f6r  protection,  and  what  answer 
has  been  given ;  and,  whether  any  num- 
ber of  British  residents  have  left  Alex- 
andria for  their  safety?  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  not  prepared  to  answer  these 
Questions  to-day,  I  will  repeat  them  to- 
morrow. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  In  an- 
swer to  the  Question  on  the  Paper,  I 
have  to  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  been  in  communication 
with  the  French  Government  as  to  the 
publication  of  the  further  Papers  which 
we  desire  to  lay  on  the  Table  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  and  have  re- 
ceived from  the  French  Government  an 
answer  which  is  favourable,  but  not 
final.  Generally  speaking,  they  express 
no  objection  to  the  publication  of  the 
Papers ;  but  they  make  certain  reserva- 
tions, and  we  shall  have  to  discuss  with 
them  those  reservations  which  they 
make. 

Mr.  BOURKE :  When  can  that  be 
done? 
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Sib  0HAELE8  W.  DILKE :  It  wiU 
take  some  days  before  we  are  quite  cer- 
tain. XTpon  that  subject,  I  say,  the  an- 
swer is  favourable ;  because  1  think  it 
will  be  possible  to  come  to  an  ag^ement. 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Up  to  what  date 
would  the  Papers  go  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Up  to 
the  present  time.  If  they  are  laid  at  all 
upon  the  Table,  it  will  be  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  With  regard  to  the  other 
Questions,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  earlier 
and  the  later  Questions.     He  says  he 

fave  me  Notice  of  the  earlier  Questions; 
ut  it  was  Notice  of  a  kind  hardly  en- 
titled to  be  called  Notice  at  all.    He  did 
tell  me  that  he  would  ask  me  a  Ques- 
tion as  to  the  Ultimatum  ;  but  he  did  not 
say  what  it  was.  He  knows  that  when  he 
held  the  Office  I  now  have  the  honour 
to  occupy,  I  asked  him  a  good  many 
Questions,  and  always  when  it  was  pos- 
sible I  gave  him  a  week's  Notice.     It  is 
exceediogly  inconvenient,  as  he  knows, 
to  be  called  on  to   answer  Questions 
without  Notice,  and  that  it  is  especially 
difficult  when  these  Questions  relate  to 
a  subject  regarding  which  we  have  to 
weigh  every  word  we  say,  and  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  which  ought  to  be  the 
subject  beforehand    of   communication 
with  Foreign  Powers.     "With  regard  to 
this  Ultimatum,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  have  given  me  Notice  before- 
hand ;  because  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Question  which  has  come  to  his  know- 
ledge recently.     The  facts  were  in  his 
possession   10  days  ago.     He  said  the 
word  "Ultimatum"  was  used  in  this 
House.    It  was  not  used  by  me,  and  I 
protested  against  its  use  on  behalf  of  the 
Government.     Without  going  into  fur- 
ther reasons,  I  may  say   that  if  the 
question   were   debated,   I  should  de- 
scribe an  Ultimatum  as  proceeding  from 
one    Sovereign  to  another   Sovereign, 
which  was  clearly  not  the  case  in  this 
instance.     With  regard  to  that  docu- 
ment,  I  have  said,  in  general  terms, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  on 
former  occasions,  do  not  intend  to  go 
back  from  the  statement  they  have  made 
respecting  their  Egyptian  policy.     The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks  wheUier  the 
Turkish  Government  has  rejected  the 
idea  of  a  Conference?    No,  Sir;  they 
have  not  done  so ;  they  have  not  an- 
swered us  up  to  the  present  time.    He 
then  asks,  if  the  Conference  at  Constan- 


tinople is  refused  by  Turkey,  would  it 
be  held  elsewhere  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE :  No ;  that  is  not  my 
Question.  I  asked,  could  it  be  held  at 
Constantinople  without  the  Sultan's  in- 
vitation ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  That 
would  be  a  question  to  be  considered. 
Certainly  it  could  be  held  elsewhere. 
He  then  asks  me  whether  the  Sultan 
has  asked  the  British  Government  cer- 
tain Questions  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  these  fortifications  at  Alexandria  were 
not  discontinued  ?  No  ;  the  Sultan  has 
not  done  so.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  been  in  communication  with 
Sir  Edward  Malet  and  Admiral  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  upon  the  subject 
of  the  earthworks  at  Alexandria,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  quite 
agreed  with  them  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken,  and  they  have  complete  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  the  Admiral  to 
maintain  the  safety  of  the  ships  under 
his  command.  It  would  be,  however, 
undesirable  to  make  any  statement  as  to 
the  steps  to  be  resolved  upon.  We  have 
heard  to-day  that  very  strong  orders 
have  been  given  by  the  Sultan  imme- 
diately to  discontinue  the  building  of 
these  forts.  Arabi  Pasha,  it  is  an- 
nounced, has  been  ordered  by  the  Khe- 
dive to  discontinue  arming  them,  and 
the  Khedive  has  also  ordered  all  war- 
like preparations  at  Alexandria  to  be 
discontinued.  With  regard  to  the  last 
Question,  as  to  the  European  residents 
leaving  Alexandria,  we  have  received 
representations  from  them.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  representations  made  by 
them,  and  made  through  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  and  the  Consul  at  Alexandria, 
some  days  ago,  that  the  Squadron  at 
Alexandria  was  considerably  strength- 
ened. With  regard  to  their  leaving 
Alexandria,  we  have  heard  nothing  offi- 
cially; but  privately  we  have  heard  that 
a  good  many  have  left. 

Mb.  BOURKE:  Where  for? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  We 
have  not  heard,  except  that  they  were 
leaving  by  the  various  mail  steamers. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE:  Are 
we  to  understand  from  the  answer  that 
has  just  been  given  that  the  proposal 
for  the  Conference  is  still  before  the 
Porte,  and  that  no  answer  has  been  re* 
ceived  to  the  invitation  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Yes, 
Sir.  The  official  answers  from  the  Great 
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Powers  have  only  just  begun  to  come  in. 
We  have  received  informal  answers  from 
the  Great  Powers,  and  some  indirect 
communication  from  Lord  DuflPerin  on 
the  subject ;  but  nothing  direct  from  the 
Porte. 

PALACE  OF  WESTMINSTER— THE 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— THE 

STRANGERS'  GALLERY. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  COWEN  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  If  any 
extension  of  the  GFallery  of  the  House 
can  be  made,  so  as  to  afford  more  ac- 
commodation to  the  large  and  increasing 
number  of  persons  that  apply  for  admis- 
sionr 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  carefully  considered  the 
plans  of  the  House,  and  found  it  was 
totally  impossible  to  increase  the  accom- 
modation for  strangers  ;  and,  in  fact,  if 
increase  were  possible,  he  thought  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  have  the  first 
claim. 

COPYRIGHT  (WORKS  OF  FINE 
ART,  &c.)  BILL. 

Sir  H.  DKUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  honourable  Member  for  East  Wor- 
cestershire, Whether,  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  of  the  Session,  and  the  de- 
claration recently  made  by  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  intends  pro- 
ceeding this  year  with  the  Copyright 
(Works  of  Fine  Art,  &c.)  Bill? 

Mr.  HASTINGS :  This  Bill  having 
been  read  a  second  time,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  again  ask  the  House,  at  the 
earliest  available  opportunity,  to  go  into 
Committee  upon  it.  I  trust  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  will  with- 
draw his  block,  to  enable  me  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House,  and  thus  give  me 
the  fair  opportunity  of  replying  to  his 
observations  when  he  talked  out  the  Bill 
on  the  17th  of  May  last. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  hon. 
Member's  request. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  (THE  TRANSVAAL)- 

ATTACKS  BY  THE  BOERS  ON 

NATIVE  TRIBES. 

Mr.  QOEST  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
accurate  information  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
from  their  representative  in  the  Trans- 
vaal as  to  the  alleged  attack  of  Boers  on 
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MontsioB  in  January  and  February  last ; 
whether  it  is  a  fact  that  one  of  the  two 
cannon  used  in  the  attack  was  supplied 
by  Commandant  Jan  Vilgoen,  of  Marico, 
and  the  other  by  Commissioner  Hen- 
drick  Grieff,  of  Lichtenburg ;  whether 
the  Government  have  ascertained  that 
Joubert  visited  Marico  in  the  month  of 
March  last,  and  exacted  a  fine  of  3,500 
head  of  cattle  from  a  chief  named  Gas- 
sebi,  living  beyond  the  borders  of  the 
Transvaal,  who  had  protected  the  Eng- 
lish during  the  war ;  whether  the  bea- 
cons set  up  by  Colonel  Moysey,  R.E.  in 
September  1881,  to  mark  the  western 
boundary  of  the  Transvaal,  have  been 
knocked  down  by  Moshetti  and  the 
Boers;  and,  what  steps,  if  any,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  propose  to  take 
in  reference  to  these  matters  ? 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  answered 
the  first  Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  in  the  affirmative.  Captaiu 
Nourse  had  been  sent  by  our  Besident 
in  the  Transvaal  to  inquire  into  the  facta 
in  the  early  part  of  this  year ;  and  the 
Papers  on  the  subject  would  be  laid  on 
the  Table.  The  attack  upon  Montsice 
was  made  by  another  Chief  named 
Moshetti,  and  the  Boers  who  helped 
him  were  volunteers,  really  hired  by 
Moshetti  to  carry  on  the  war.  Montsioe'a 
territory  was  outside  the  Transvaal  bor- 
der, so  that  any  direct  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Boers  would  be  contrary 
to  the  Convention  ;  but  it  was  their  duty 
to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  border, 
and  prevent  the  volunteers  from  cross- 
ing. The  Colonial  Office  knew  nothing 
about  the  cannon  referred  to  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  Question.  As  to 
the  third  Question,  the  fact  was,  that  in 
the  early  part  of  this  year,  the  Besident 
in  the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Hudson,  received 
information  that  the  Chief  Gassebi  had 
invaded  the  Transvaal  border,  and  made 
an  attack  on  a  smaller  Chief,  killing 
three  men,  and  General  Joubert  was 
instructed  to  exact  a  fine  of  4,000  cattle 
and  the  surrender  of  the  murderers. 
The  Chief  acknowledged  he  was  in  the 
wrong,  but  pleaded  that  the  fine  was 
excessive.  What  our  Besident  said  was, 
that  the  Boers  were  breaking  the  terms 
of  the  Convention  by  taking  those  steps 
without,  first  of  all,  consulting  him. 
The  Besident  thereupon  communicated 
with  the  Chief,  and  begged  him  to  come 
up  to  Pretoria  with  all  the  evidence,  and 
pay  1,000  head  of  cattle  in  advance  by 
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way  of  fine.  The  last  news  the  Colonial 
Office  had  was,  that  the  Hesident  was 
awaiting  the  answer  of  Gassebi.  As  to 
the  fourth  Question,  the  Government 
knew  nothing  about  it.  With  regard 
to  the  fifth  Question,  the  Government 
were  in  communication  with  the  High 
Commissioner  and  the  British  Hesident 
on  the  matter. 

Mb.  GOHST  asked  whether  the  Go- 
vernment  did  not  know  by  whom  the 
two  cannon  were  supplied  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  they 
did  not  even  know  that  cannon  were 
used  at  all. 

Mb.  GOHST  said,  that  perhaps  the 
Government  would  make  inquiries  whe- 
ther they  were  not  supplied  by  a  Govern- 
ment officer  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  that  Question  they  had 
already  sent  out  to  their  Hesident,  asking 
him  to  state  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)-THE 
BRITISH  SQUADRON. 

Mb.  GOURLEY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  The  names,  calibre  of 
guns,  number  of  bluejackets.  Marines, 
and  non-combatant  men  on  board  of 
each  vessel  now  in  the  port  of  and  on 
the  way  to  Alexandria ;  also  draught  of 
water  of  each  vessel ;  if  the  whole  are 
of  sufficiently  light  draught  to  enter 
Alexandria  Harbour  or  pass  through 
the  Suez  Canal ;  and,  are  they  all  fitted 
with  torpedoes,  if  so,  of  what  descrip- 
tion ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
My  hon.  Friend  asks  me  to  give  a 
public  and  detailed  statement  as  to  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  ships  now  at 
Alexandria.  I  am  sorry  that  I  must 
decline  to  do  so.  The  House  will  agree 
— and  I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will  him- 
self on  reflection  see — that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  public  interest  that  such 
a  statement  should  be  made  at  this  mo- 
ment.   

Mb.  GOTJELEY  :  I  disagree  with  the 
opinion  which  has  just  been  expressed, 
and  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
calling  attention  to  the  subject. 

AFRICA  (EAST  COAST)-SUPPRESSION 
OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 
Mb.  GOTJELEY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  The  number  and 
names  of  steam  and  sailing  cruisers 
now  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the 


Slave  Trade  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa ; 
if  it  be  correct  that  the  steam  cruisers 
are  not  only  too  slow,  but  also  deficient 
in  fuel  capacity,  and  that  both  steam 
and  sailing  vessels  are  of  too  heavy  a 
draught  for  inshore  chasing ;  that  there 
is  no  Government  coaling  station  be- 
tween the  Cape  and  Aden,  and  that  the 
cruisers  have  to  obtain  fuel  from  French 
Government  depots  and  private  firms  at 
exorbitant  prices ;  and,  further,  if  it  be 
correct  that  some  of  the  vessels  are  very 
often  withdrawn  from  slave  cruising 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
minor  diplomatic  despatches  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN  : 
Sir,  a  corvette  and  a  gun-vessel,  belong- 
ing to  the  East  Indian  Squadron,  are  at 
present  engaged  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade.  The  boats  of  the  London,  depot 
ship  at  Zanzibar,  are  also  constantly 
employed  cruising  where  larger  vessels 
cannot  act;  and  at  the  request  of  the 
local  naval  authorities  two  schooners 
have  recently  been  despatched  as  an  ad- 
ditional force  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  entire  force  thus  con- 
stituted will  prove  sufficient.  As  regards 
the  supply  of  coal,  there  is  at  Zanzibar 
a  Government  coal  depot,  with  covered 
storage  accommodation  for  3,800  tons, 
and  there  are  several  places  in  those 
waters  at  which  coal  is  obtained  at  prices 
which  are  not  exorbitant.  With  regard 
to  the  last  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend, 
the  vessels  employed  on  the  East  Coast 
are  rarely  interfered  with,  and  never 
when  it  can  possibly  be  avoided. 

Mb.  GOUKLEY  :  Are  these  schooners 
sailing  vessels  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
Yes. 

CUSTOMS     DEPARTMENT  —  SALARIES 
OF  COLLECTORS. 

Mb.  JACKSON  asked  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  any 
decision  has  been  arrived  at  with  re- 
spect to  the  Memorial,  dated  November 
1880,  and  signed  by  100  collectors  of 
Customs,  drawing  attention  to  the  ano- 
malous position  in  which  they  are  placed 
with  respect  to  the  improved  scale  of 
salary  granted  to  their  subordinates,  the 
examining  officers  and  clerks ;  which 
Memorial  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  on 
the  26th  July  last,  was  then  under  the 
attentive  consideration  of  the  Treasury  ? 
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Mr.  COURTNEY:  The  great  changes 
Mrhich  have  been  in  progress  during  the 
past  year  in  the  Customs  Department 
have  precluded  for  the  present  the  con- 
sideration of  the  case  submitted  by  the 
collectors.  The  matter  cannot  in  any 
case  be  urgent,  as  the  position  of  the 
collectors  was  considerably  improved  so 
recently  as  1 873.  But  the  Treasury  and 
the  Board  of  Customs  are  in  correspond- 
ence on  the  matter. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
PARNELL. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  Whether, 
on  the  day  on  which  Mr.  O'Shea  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Farnell  in  Kilmain- 
ham,  any  other  visitor  was  admitted  to 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Pamell ;  if  so, 
whether  the  name  of  every  such  visitor 
was  entered  in  the  |  ri^n  books  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  rule ;  if  not,  if  he 
would  state  why  not  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  I 
have  no  knowledge  or  information  what- 
ever of  any  visitor  seeing  Mr.  Parnell  in 
Kilmainham,  except  that  which  I  have 
in  common  with  every  other  Member  of 
the  House  —  namely,  what  has  been 
stated  in  the  House. 

FRANCE— THE  BIMETALLIC  CONFER. 
ENCE  AT  PARIS. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  Whether  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  Report  of  Sir  Louis  Malet  and  Lord 
Reay  relative  to  the  Bimetallic  Confer- 
ence at  Paris  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
These  Reports  have  been  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  and  are  now,  or 
very  shortly  will  be,  in  print. 

ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)— VOLUN- 
TEER CORPS. 

Mr.  RANKIN  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  a  Volunteer 
Corps  in  any  district  is  or  is  not  a  part 
of  the  territorial  regiment  of  that  dis- 
trict ;  and,  if  it  is,  will  it  be  numbered 
as  a  battalion  of  that  regiment  and  be 
required  to  assimilate  its  uniform,  and 
will  the  Volunteer  Officers  be  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve  on  Regimental 
Courts  Martial  f 


Mr.  CHILDERS  :  Yes,  Sir ;  an  In- 
fantry  Volunteer  Corps  is  part  of  the 
territorial  regiment.  But,  as  to  the  num- 
bering and  uniform  of  the  battalions,  I 
am  anxious  not  to  make  changes  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  wish  of  the  Volun- 
teers themselves,  and  I  do  not  propose 
to  do  more  than  we  have  done  until 
those  wishes  are  generally  expressed. 
When  Volunteer  Officers  are  subject  to 
3iilitary  Law  they  are  undoubtedly  liable 
to  serve  on  courts  martial.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  practice,  they  would  pvobably 
not  be  detailed  so  to  serve  unless  known 
to  possess  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
the  law. 

ARREARS  OF  RENT  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Mr.  BIDDELL  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  has  ob- 
tained reliable  Returns  of  the  number 
of  tenants  and  the  amount  of  their 
arrears  of  rent  which  would  come  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  Arrears  of  Rent 
(Ireland)  Bill ;  and,  if  so,  will  he  place 
them  before  the  House ;  and,  if  he  has 
not  such  Returns,  will  he  at  once  take 
steps  for  obtaining  them  ? 

Mr.  GLAQSTONE:  We  are  using 
the  best  efforts  we  can  to  get  as  particu- 
lar information  as  possible  about  the 
number  and  amount  of  arrears  in  Ire* 
land  ;  but  I  cannot  say  absolutely  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  succeed  in  obtaining 
it  in  a  very  formal  manner.  We  have, 
of  course,  no  authority  over  private  per- 
sons to  require  them  to  make  any  dis- 
closure. We  have  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  covering  whatever  uncer- 
tainty there  may  be  by  a  verv  large 
margin.  But  we  shall  do  the  best  we 
can. 

Mr.  GREGORY  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  provide  for 
the  remission  of  tithe  rent>charge,  quit 
rent,  Income  Tax,  and  any  other  charge 
which  may  be  payable  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  respect  of  any  holding  with 
regard  to  which  arrears  of  rent  will  be 
cancelled  by  the  operation  of  the  Arrears 
Bill  now  before  Parliament,  and  for  the 
period  for  which  those  arrears  are  can- 
celled ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  know  the 
attention  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
given  to  this  question ;  but  he  will  not 
expect  me  to  go  in  detail  into  it  at  the 
present  time,  because  it  will  come  up 
for  diacuBsion  in  Oommittee.     But  as  to 
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the  item  of  Income  Tax,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  already  settled  by  the  present 
law. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS-INLAND  REVENUE 
—THE  CARRIAGE  DUTIES. 

Mr.  OOOHEAN  .  PATEICK  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther it  is  intended  to  impose  the  neW 
increase  of  the  Carriage  Duty  in  those 
counties  in  Scotland  in  which  the  main- 
tenance of  highways  by  assessment  will 
not  come  into  operation  till  1833  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr.  Gladstone)  :  There  is 
no  intention  of  asking  the  House  to 
impose  a  carriage  duty  in  certain  coun- 
ties, and  to  exempt  certain  other  counties ; 
nor  do  I  belieye  it  possible  to  work  a 
law  upon  that  principle.  The  question 
in  what  way  the  incidence  of  the  duty 
— ^if  it  please  the  House  to  vote  it — 
may  be  adapted  to  the  different  oases  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  that 
may  or  may  not  have  taken  over  the 
maintenance  of  highways  by  assess- 
ment is,  of  course,  a  question  for  con- 
sideration when  .we  come  to  the  mea- 
sure. 

PREVENTION    OF    CRIME    (IRELAND) 
BILL— MEMORIAL  OF  IRISH  JUDGES. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  What  answer  has  been 
given  to  the  memorial  of  the  Irish 
Judges  protesting  against  the  abolition 
of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland ;  whether  any 
resignations  in  the  Irish  judiciary  have 
been  sent  in ;  and,  if  he  can  state  by 
whom  the  two  vacant  judgeships  will  be 
fiUed? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  cannot  find  on 
inquiiy  that  in  any  Department  there 
was  any  formal  communication  of  the 
Memorial  of  the  Irish  Judges  to  the 
Government.  There  has  been  no  answer 
to  that  Memorial  or  any  correspondence 
upon  it  that  has  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Government.  It  was  not  for- 
warded to  us  in  any  way.  As  to  re- 
signations in  the  Irish  Judiciary,  there 
is  no  resignation  properly  so  called ;  but 
there  has  been  a  removal  by  the  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald,  which 
creates  a  vacancy,  of  course.  As  to  the 
vacancy  in  a  Judgeship  recently  caused 
by  death,  the  regular  course  is  that  the 
Viceroy  communicates  his  view  on  the 
subject,  when  he  has  made  up  his  mind, 


to  the  Prime  Minister,  in  order  that  the 
Queen's  pleasure  may  be  taken  in  filllDg 
up  the  va,cancy.  I  have  not  yet  received 
any  communication  from  the  Viceroy  on 
the  subject. 

Mb.  HEALY :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assure  the  House  that  there 
is  no  truth  in  the  statement  relative 
to  Mr.  Baron  Fitzgerald,  for  it  was 
to  that  my  Question  was  principally 
directed  r 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  There  is  no  truth 
in  that  statement. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS). 

Baron  HENEY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  Prime  Minister  a  Question  of  which 
he  had  given  him  private  Notice.  It 
was.  Whether  the  Prime  Minister  had 
seen  a  telegraphic  statement  in  one  of 
the  leading  Liberal  organs  of  the  day 
from  the  correspondent  of  that  news- 
paper in  Cairo,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  now  no  Khedive,  no  Government, 
and  no  Ministry  in  Cairo,  and  that 
everything  which  the  English  and  French 
had  declared  they  would  not  allow  had 
been  done  there;  whether  that  state- 
ment was  correct ;  and,  if  so,  what  steps 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  take 
to  prevent  the  continuance  of  such  a 
state  of  anarchy  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  occasion  for  the  hon. 
Member  to  have  given  me  Notice  of  the 
Question,  or  that  my  answer  could  have 
been  improved  by  Notice.  I  take  that 
statement  to  be  a  sort  of  summing  up — 
very  effective,  rather  figurative,  and, 
perhaps,  a  little  poetical — of  a  situation 
which  is  undoubtedly  grave  and  formid- 
able, but  which  can  only  be  treated  in 
reference  to  a  statement  of  particulars 
a  little  more  exact  than  that  very  general 
statement.  I  hope  that  in  a  few  days 
satisfactory  information  will  be  given  on 
some  of  those  particulars. 

PRISONS  (ENaLAND)   ACT— PRISON 

WARDERS. 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  an  opinion  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Lopes 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  May  24, 
when  the  learned  Judge  stated — 

"He  could  not  think  that  forty  convicts 
should  be  in  charge  of  only  one  warder,  armed 
with  a  short  sword,  while  they  (the  convictsl 
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had  in  their  possession  sach  mnrderons  weapons 
as  those  presented  in  court.  It  was  said  that 
the  means  of  communication  was  a  whistle ;  but 
it  mi|z:ht  occur  that  the  warder  was  rendered 
insensible.  It  was  worthy  of  attention  whether 
this  system  could  not  be  altered,  so  that  a  small 
nnmbier  of  convicts  should  be  together  under 
the  charge  of  one  warder,  or  that  the  number 
of  warders  should  be  increased ;  *' 

and,  whether  he  will  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  system  complained 
of? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  I  have 
inquired  into  the  matter  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  speaks.  It  appears  to 
have  arisen  from  a  want  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  warders.  I 
have  directed  that  in  future  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  such  an  occur- 
rence again  taking  place. 

LIOENSma  ACTS  (IRELAND)-CORK 

RACES. 

Sib  WILFRID  LAWSON  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether  it  be  true,  as  reported 
in  the  Cork  daily  papers  of  the  29tb 
May,  that  a  duly  convened  meeting  of 
the  City  Magistrates  was  held  on  the 
previous  day,  at  which  it  was  resolved 
that,  following  the  precedent  of  last 
year,  no  occasional  licences  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  should  be  granted 
for  the  Cork  Races  on  the  7th  June ; 
whether  one  magistrate  has  defeated  the 
objects  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
by  signing  the  necessary  certificates  for 
such  licences ;  the  other  two  magistrates 
on  the  Bench  at  the  time,  one  of  whom 
was  not  present  at  the  meeting,  stating 
they  conld  not  be  parties  to  ignoring  the 
resolution  arrived  at ;  if  it  be  true  that, 
on  the  last  occasion  when  these  licences 
were  issued,  a  serious  riot,  which  en- 
dangered the  peace  of  the  City,  origin- 
ated in  one  of  the  drinking  tents ;  and, 
whether  he  will  communicate  with  the 
Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  who 
are  empowered  to  grant  such  licences, 
when  they  consider  that  doing  so  will 
''  conduce  to  public  convenience,  comfort, 
and  order/'  before  they  act  on  the  certi- 
ficates ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  The  facts  are 
quite  correctly  stated  in  the  Question  of 
the  hon.  Baronet.  The  attention  of  the 
Ooverument  has  not  been  drawn  to  the 
matter  by  the  magistrates ;  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  representations  on  the 
subject  from  Uiose  who  are  the  respon- 
sible authorities  for  preserving  the  peace 
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NAVY  —  EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  H.M.S. 
"  SWIFTSURE." 

Sm  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  If  he  could  inform  the 
House  whether  a  g^n  had  burst  on 
board  Her  Majesty's  ship  Swifisure; 
whether  the  accident  had  been  attended 
by  loss  of  life  or  limb  ;  and  if  he  would 
also  state  the  nature  of  the  gun  which  had 
burst,  where  manufactured,  and  whether 
any  other  guns  of  the  same  character 
and  manufacture,  of  larger  or  smaller 
ccdibre,  were  now  embarked  on  board 
any  other  of  Her  Majesty's  ships? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
I  regret  to  state  that  it  is  unhappily  true 
that  an  accident  of  the  nature  men- 
tioned, and  attended  with  fated  results, 
occurred  on  board  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Swiftture,  at  Madeira.  The  only  infor- 
mation the  Admiralty  have  received  is 
contained  in  a  telegram  from  the  cap- 
tain, dated  the  1st  of  June,  to  tlus 
effect — 

"Arrived  evening  Slat.  When  saluting, 
breech -piece  25-poander  was  broken  off,  killing 
Charles  James,  hurting  three  others,  not  seri- 
ously.   Am  inquiring  into  case." 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  gun, 
I  think  it  would  be  better  that  my  right 
hon.  and  gallaut  Friend  should  repeat 
his  Question  in  a  few  days,  as  we  have 
at  present  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
accident  was  due  to  any  fault  in  the 
gun  ;  and  we  shall  then  have  received  a 
full  Report  on  the  subject. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL:  Has  the 
hon.  Gentleman  any  objection  to  laying 
the  official  Report  of  the  accident  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  as  soon  as  it  is 
drawn  up  ? 

Me.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
When  I  see  the  Report  I  will  answer 
that  Question. 

Colonel  NOLAN  wished  to  know 
what  possible  objection  there  could  be 
to  saying  what  class  of  gun  it  was  that 
had  burst  ? 

Mr.  C  AMPBELL-B  ANNERMAN  re- 
plied,  that  the  only  reason  was  this — 
that  he  had  read  to  the  House  all  the 
information  the  Admiralty  possessed; 
and  if  he  were  to  proceed  to  state  what 
nature  of  gun  it  was,  it  would  throw 
suspicion  upon  that  particular  kind  of 
gun.    [Colonel  Nolan  :    Hear,  hear !] 
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Until  they  had  the  Beport  on  the  ac- 
cident before  them,  stating  that  there 
was  some  fault  found  in  the  gun,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  do  this. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  thought  it 
quite  right  that  suspicion  should  be  cast 
on  this  particular  class  of  gun.  He 
gave  notice  that  to-morrow  he  should 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  what 
class  of  gun  had  lately  been  supplied  to 
the  Navy  ?  He  should  also  repeat  his 
Question  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Me.  CHILDERS  said,  he  would  an- 
swer the  Question  addressed  to  him  at 
once.  Only  a  few  days  ago  he  gave 
very  detailed  information  as  to  the  guns 
which  had  been  supplied  to  the  Navy. 

PREVENTION    OF    CRIME    (IRELAND) 
BILL— THE  RECENT  DIVISION. 

Mr.  mac  IVER  :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
any  special  significance  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  absence  of  eight  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  from  the  divi- 
sion of  last  Friday  night,  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  words  ''  treason  or 
treason-felony "  were  or  were  not  to 
be  included  in  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill — namely,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  CouDcil,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
need  enumerate  further.  [Cr»M  o/**  Go 
on !  "1  I  do  not  know  that  the  list  is 
complete. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  Before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  answers  the  Ques- 
tion, I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
he  attaches  any  special  significance  to 
the  fact  that  the  majority  in  favour  of 
the  insertion  of  these  two  words,  '*  trea- 
son or  treason-felony,"  consisted  al- 
most as  largely  of  Conservatives  as 
Liberals  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  It  was  my  hope 
that  both  these  questions  would  have 
conveyed  interesting  and  detailed  infor- 
mation to  the  House  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
find  that  the  statements  of  fact  are 
rather  vague.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Birkenhecm  has  not  been  able  to  give 
us  a  complete  list ;  and  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  who  has  last  spoken  is,  I  believe, 
very  imperfectly  informed  indeed,  for,  if 
I  am  not  much  mistaken,  considerably 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  majority  was 


composed  of  Liberals.  With  respect  to 
the  Members  of  the  Government  who 
were  not  present  at  the  division,  I  have 
not  attached  special  significance  to  the 
instances,  of  which,  indeed,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  hon.  Member  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  list,  I  am  not  yet  fully 
informed.  There  is  no  exemption  to  any 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
from  voting  in  the  divisions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  the  Government 
is  concerned  ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry 
if  it  were  a  uniform  rule  to  take  to  task 
Members  who  were  not  present  at  any 
division,  as  I  am  afraid  very  severe  cen- 
sure would  frequently  be  bestowed  upon 
me. 

Mb.  mac  IVEE  :  I  am  informed  that 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  was  one 
of  the  absentees. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN  : 
I  am  afraid  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  been 
misinformed,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT   OF 
PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  MACFAELANE  inquired  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  Whether  the  second 
reading  of  the  Customs  and  Inland  He- 
venue  Bill  would  be  taken  after  Progress 
had  been  reported  on  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  (Ireland)  BiU  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  it  would  be  taken  after  Committee 
on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) 
Bill  and  on  the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ire- 
land) Bill. 

PARLIAMENT— RULES  OF  DEBATE— 

AMENDMENTS-PRECEDENCE  IN 

COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  HEALT  asked  Mr.  Speaker, 
Whether  any  particular  precedence  at- 
tached to  Members  of  the  Government 
in  placing  Amendments  on  the  Notice 
Paper;  and  whether  if,  after  a  private 
Member  had  placed  on  the  Paper  Notice 
of  an  Amendment  in  Committee,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  put  the  same 
Amendment  in  different  words,  he  was 
entitled  to  precedence  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEE:  Supposing  two 
Amendments  substantially  the  same  are 
brought  to  the  Table — one  in  the  hands 
of  the  Member  in  charge  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  other  in  the  hands  of  another 
Member — precedence  is  given  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  Member  who  has 
charge  of  the  Bill* 
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PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

{Seereiary  Sir  William  Hareourt^  Mr,  Olad- 
ttone,  Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr.  Solicitor 
Oeneral,  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTEE.     [^Proffress  2nd  June."] 

[foueth  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Oommittee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

PAUT  I. 

Special  Commission. 
Clause  1  (Special  Commission  Court). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  29,  after  the  word  "  warrant," 
insert  the  words  '*  and  which  shall  be  situated 
in  the  coanty  or  county  of  a  city,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  which  the  offence  was  committed." 
— {Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Mb.  MABUM  said,  that,  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  discussion  of  the  Amend- 
ment, he  thought  the  discussion  itself 
might  be  curtailed,  or  its  necessity  done 
away  with  altogether,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  address  a  few  observations  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  question  raised 
by  the  Amendment  had  reference  to  a 
change  of  venue  ;  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself,  in  another 
part  of  the  clause,  proposed  to  move  a 
jProviso — 

'*  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  empower 
a  Special  Commission  Court  to  try  a  person  for 
any  offence,  unless  a  judge  and  jury  in  Ireland 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  that  person  for  the 
said  offence." 

This  Amendment  was  certainly  more  in 
harmony  with  the  views  he  (Mr.  Marum) 
entertained,  and  was  much  better  than 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  The  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  proposed  restricted 
the  trial  of  an  offender  to  the  county  or 
city  in  which  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  if  the  Amendment  of  the  Home 
Secretary  were  accepted  in  substitution, 
he  should  propose  to  add,  after  the  first 
word  *' offence"  in  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's Amendment,  further  words  to  effect 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  Proviso 
would  then  read — 


I  <  *  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  empower  a  Spe- 
I  cial  Commission  Court  to  try  a  person  for  any 
offence,  in  the  county  or  county  of  a  city  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  which  the  offence  was  committed., 
unless  a  judge  and  jury  in  Ireland  have  juris- 
diction to  try  that  person  for  the  said  offence.'* 


He  thought  it  would  be  a  much  better 
place  for  inserting  his  Amendment  than 
the  place  at  present  selected,  and   he 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary   would  be 
able  to  adopt  it.    It  would  enable  the 
Special  Commission  to  try  an  offender  at 
any  place  at  which  he  could  now   be 
tried  by  an  ordinary  Commission  or  by 
the  ordinary  law.     The  Amendment  of 
the  Home  Secretary  would  enable  the 
Special  Commission  to  try  any  person 
who  was  at  present  triable  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law  by  an  Irish  Judge 
and  jury  ;  and  the  addition  he  proposed 
to  add  would  simply  restrict  the  venue 
to  the  locality  in  which  the  offence  would 
now  be  tried  under  the  ordinewy  law. 
He  wished  to  point  out  to  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, if  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  saw  his  way  to  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  he  (Mr.  Marum)  advo- 
cated— namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
locality  in  the  venue — that  this  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out ;  and 
he  should,  in  that  case,  feel  disposed  to 
withdraw  the  present  Amendment,  and 
wait  until  the  one  of  which  Notice  had 
been  given  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  brought  forward.  When 
it  did  come  on,  he  would  move  the  addi- 
tion of   these   words.     He  thought  it 
would  be  very  hard  upon  poor  persons 
that  their  witnesses  should  be  required 
to  travel  some  200  or  300  miles  to  give 
evidence  in  their  behalf. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss this  proposal  when  his  own  Amend- 
ment came  before  the  Committee  ;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  it  would  only  mislead 
the  hon.  Member  if  he  were  to  hold  out 
any  hope  that  he  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  proposal.  As  he  had  ex- 
plained on  Friday,  the  object  of  his 
Amendment  was  altogether  a  different 
one.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  not 
made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  clause 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission was  only  to  be  such  jurisdiction 
as  could  now  be  exercised  by  a  Judges 
and  jury  in  Ireland.  That  having  u« 
ways  been  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  desired  to  make  the  matter 
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perfectly  clear,  and  he  proposed  to  intro- 
duce the  Proviso  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice  at  the  end  of  the  clause.     The 
IiOQ.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Marum) 
wished  to  go  further,  and  to  say  that 
the    principle    of   localizing    the    trial 
should  be  enforced  in  this  particular  case. 
He  would  venture  to  point  out  to  the 
lion.  Member  that  the  whole  reason  why 
the  Government  proposed  to  create  a 
special  tribunal  at  all  equally  militated 
against  the  adoption  universally  of  any 
principle  in  regard  to  the  locality  of  the 
crime.     It  might   happen  that  at  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed 
they  would  not  be  likely  or  able  to  secure 
a  fair  and  impartial  trial  because  the 
district  might  be  in  a  disturbed  state, 
and  popular  feeling  and  prejudice  might 
deter  witnesses  from  comine  forward  to 
ffive  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
Witnesses  residing  in  the  district  might 
be  under  influences  that  would  make 
them  afraid  to  give  evidence.     He  did 
not  mean  to  assert  that  in  all  cases  that 
would  be  so  ;  but  it  might  be  in  many, 
and  the  Government    were    bound    to 
make  adequate  provision  to  prevent  wit- 
nesses from  being  intimidated.  Of  course, 
the  Government  would  have  no  induce- 
ment to  change  the  venue  unless  there 
were  special    reasons  which    rendered 
such  a  course  necessary.     The  power 
would  only  be  exercised    in    cases  in 
which  it  was  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  obtain  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  in  a 
particular  county  or  in  a  particular  dis- 
trict,  and  in  such  a  case  the  Judges 
would  have  power  to  sit  elsewhere.     He 
certainly  should   not  like  in  this  Bill 
to  exclude  the  possibility  of  that  course 
being  taken,    and   adequate    provision 
would  always  be  made  to  prevent  injus- 
tice being  done  to  the  accused  person. 

Ma.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  put 
a  question,  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
give  him  his  attention.  In  the  case  of 
a  warrant  being  issued,  would  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  give  a 
pledge  that  it  should  not  be  issued  for 
the  trial  of  prisoners  until  the  Crown 
were  quite  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
trials?  This  was  a  matter  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  was  fully 
capable  of  appreciating.  Either  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  or  whoever 
was  responsible  for  the  trial,  would  know 
whether  the  Government  were  ready  to 


proceed  with  it.  This  was  no  senti- 
mental grievance ;  but  already  the  Go- 
vernment had  acted  in  the  worst  possible 
manner  in  regard  to  these  political 
prosecutions.  Only  at  the  last  Winter 
Assizes  at  Cork  the  Government  brought 
up  some  60  persons  for  trial ;  and  after 
keeping  them  in  Cork  Gaol,  with  their 
witnesses,  to  the  number  of  300,  hang- 
ing about  the  purlieus  of  the  gaol  for 
many  days,  they  decided  upon  postpon- 
ing the  trials.  It  was  all  very  well  for 
the  Home  Secretary  to  say  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  witnesses  in  such  a  case 
were  paid  by  the  Government.  That 
was  no  answer  to  the  complaint,  because 
it  was  well  known  that  the  Crown  never 
paid  the  absolute  expenses  to  which  a 
witness  was  put.  He  had  said  that  300 
witnesses  were  brought  up  at  the  last 
Winter  Assizes  to  give  evidence  in  re- 
gard to  certain  alleged  movements  in  the 
county  of  Cork  ;  but  he  found  that  the 
number  was  nearer  400  than  300.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  statement  to  that 
effect,  drawn  up  by  the  solicitor  for  the 
defence,  who  was  further  prepared  to 
prove  that  the  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soners had  been  got  up  by  a  common  in- 
former, who  had  himself  committed  both 
perjury  and  wilful  murder.  Would  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  give 
a  guarantee  that  he  would  not  allow 
words  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill  which 
would  prevent  a  similar  occurrence  in 
future,  and  provide  that  the  warrant 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  not  be 
issued  until  the  Crown  were  ready  to  go 
to  trial? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  poe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  to  that,  for 
this  reason.  A  case  might  be  perfectly 
ready  for  trial,  and  yet  the  Crown  might 
be  unable  to  proceed  with  itin  the  absence 
of  a  material  witness  through  illness. 
But  no  trial  would  be  postponed  by  the 
special  tribunal  except  upon  affidavit 
that  from  some  adequate  cause  it  could 
not  take  place.  In  a  case  of  that  kind 
it  would  be  for  the  Judges  to  decide 
whether  the  trial  was  to  be  postponed, 
and  the  three  Judges  would  have  to  be 
satisfied  on  affidavit  that  the  applica- 
tion for  a  postponement  was  a  reasonable 
one,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  essential 
for  the  interests  of  justice  that  the  trial 
should  not  be  proceeded  with.  The 
absence  through  illness  of  a  material 
witness  for  the  defence  would  be  as  good 
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PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

{Secretary  Sir  William  Hareourt,  Mr,  Glad- 
ttane,  Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr,  Solicitor 
Oeneralf  Mr,  Attormiy  Oeneral  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

OOMMTTTEE.     [^Ptogresi  2nd  June."] 

[fourth  night.] 
Bill  eomidered  in  Oommittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PAUT  I. 

Special  Commission. 
Clause  1  (Special  Commission  Court). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  29,  after  the  word  "  warrant," 
insert  the  words  '*  and  which  shall  be  situated 
in  the  coanty  or  county  of  a  city,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  which  the  offence  was  committed." 
— (Mr.  Marum,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  MABUM  said,  that,  before  enter- 
ing upon  a  discussion  of  the  Amend- 
ment, he  thought  the  discussion  itself 
might  be  curtailed,  or  its  necessity  done 
away  with  cdtogether,  if  he  were  allowed 
to  address  a  few  observations  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  question  raised 
by  the  Amendment  had  reference  to  a 
change  of  venue  ;  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself,  in  another 
part  of  the  clause,  proposed  to  move  a 
j?rovi80 — 

**  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  empower 
a  Special  Commission  Court  to  try  a  person  for 
any  offence,  unless  a  judge  and  jury  in  Ireland 
have  jurisdiction  to  try  that  person  for  the 
said  offence.*' 

This  Amendment  was  certainly  more  in 
harmony  with  the  views  he  (Mr.  Marum) 
entertained,  and  was  much  better  than 
the  Bill  as  it  now  stood.  The  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  proposed  restricted 
the  trial  of  an  offender  to  the  county  or 
city  in  which  the  offence  was  committed, 
and  if  the  Amendment  of  the  Home 
Secretary  were  accepted  in  substitution, 
he  should  propose  to  add,  after  the  first 
word  ** offence"  in  the  Home  Secre- 
tary's Amendment,  further  words  to  effect 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  The  Proviso 
would  then  read — 


'  *  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  empower  a  Spe- 
cial Commission  Court  to  try  a  person  for  any 
offence,  in  the  county  or  coanty  of  a  city  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  which  the  offence  wan  committed, 
unless  a  judge  and  jury  in  Ireland  have  juris- 
diction to  try  that  person  for  the  said  offence.'* 


He  thought  it  would  be  a  much  better 
place  for  inserting  his  Amendment  than 
the  place  at  present  selected,  and  he 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary   would  be 
able  to  adopt  it.    It  would  enable  the 
Special  Commission  to  try  an  offender  at 
any  place  at  which  he  could  now  be 
tried  by  an  ordinary  Commission  or  by 
the  ordinary  law.     The  Amendment  of 
the  Home  Secretary  would  enable  the 
Special  Commission  to  try  any  person 
who  was  at  present  triable  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  law  by  an  Irish  Judge 
and  jury  ;  and  the  addition  he  proposed 
to  add  would  simply  restrict  the  venue 
to  the  locality  in  which  the  offence  would 
now  be  tried  under  the  ordinary  law. 
He  wished  to  point  out  to  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, if  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  saw  his  way  to  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  he  (Mr.  Marum)  advo- 
cated— namely,  that  there  should  be  a 
locality  in  the  venue — that  this  would  be 
the  best  mode  of  carrying  it  out ;  and 
he  should,  in  that  case,  feel  disposed  to 
withdraw  the  present  Amendment,  and 
wait  until  the  one  of  which  Notice  had 
been  given  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Qentleman  was  brought  forward.  When 
it  did  come  on,  he  would  move  the  addi- 
tion of   these  words.     He  thought  it 
would  be  very  hard  upon  poor  persons 
that  their  witnesses  should  be  required 
to  travel  some  200  or  300  miles  to  give 
evidence  in  their  behalf. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAKCOURT  said, 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
that  it  would  be  more  convenient  to  dis- 
cuss this  proposal  when  his  own  Amend- 
ment came  before  the  Committee  ;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  it  would  only  mislead 
the  hon.  Member  if  ho  were  to  hold  out 
any  hope  that  he  should  be  prepared  to 
accept  the  proposal.  As  he  had  ex- 
plained on  Friday,  the  object  of  his 
Amendment  was  altogether  a  different 
one.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was  not 
made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  clause 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Special  Com- 
mission was  only  to  be  such  jurisdiction 
as  could  now  be  exercised  by  a  Judge 
and  jury  in  Ireland.  That  having  al- 
ways been  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, they  desired  to  make  the  matter 
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propoeed.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  refused 
to  give  in  upon  so  very  small  a  matter, 
he  could  not  see  what  hope  there  was 
for  hon.  Members  who  sought  to  amend 
the  Bill  in  more  important  particulars. 
The  course  now  taken  certainly  presaged 
very  badly  for  any  material  alteration  of 
the  Billy  seeing  that  the  Home  Secretary 
refused  to  give  way  on  so  small  a  point. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Oommittee  to  the  experience  which  was 
gained  in  reference  to  the  Winter  As- 
sizes Act  at  the  last  Munster  Winter 
Assizes ;  and,  indeed,  at  all  of  the  Win- 
ter Assizes  in  Ireland.  In  doing  so,  he 
wished  to  state  his  own  opinion,  that 
last  winter  that  Act  was  grossly  abused 
by  the  Crown  Prosecutor.  It  was  used 
for  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended. It  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  merciful  Act — an  Act  for  a  general 

faol  delivery.  The  Act  itself  was  passed 
y  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen — a  lawyer  of 
considerable  experience,  and  a  most  hu- 
mane man — who  brought  it  in  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  unnecessary 
detention  of  prisoners  in  gaol  for  an  in- 
definite period.  But  the  Act  had  been 
used  by  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  not  for  a 
gaol  delivery,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  rid  of  bail  cases;  and  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  change  of  venue.  That  power  they 
now  sought  to  deprive  the  Government 
of  in  reference  to  this  Bill.  What  took 
place  at  the  Munster  Assizes  ?  Scores 
of  persons  were  brought  into  Cork  from 
all  parts  of  Munster.  They  were  de- 
tained in  Cork  Gaol  for  weeks  and  for 
months,  away  from  their  friends ;  and 
they  were,  consequently,  deprived  of  the 
merciful  provisions  of  the  13th  section 
of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South-West  Lancashire  (SirB.  Assheton 
Cross)  would  very  well  recollect.  Pri- 
soners awaiting  trial  were  to  be  treated 
differently  from  convicted  prisoners,  and 
were  to  be  allowed  to  feed  themselves. 
But  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
working  of  this  Winter  Assizes  Act  was 
that  these  persons  were  taken  away  to  a 
distance  from  their  homes,  and  from 
their  friends  ;  and,  therefore,  it  became 
impossible  to  feed  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  live  upon  prison  fare.  And 
not  only  that,  but  all  the  witnesses  who 
were  necessary  for  the  defence  were  left 
for  weeks  in  the  city  of  Cork  without 


any  support  from  the  Crown.  These 
people — these  poor,  humble  witnesses — 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  own  fare  from 
different  portions  of  the  Province  of 
Munster.  They  were  not  only  obliged 
to  do  that,  but  they  were  also  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  own  sustenance  when 
they  arrived  in  Cork;  and  they  were 
not  even  informed  by  the  Crown  at  what 
period,  or  at  what  approximate  period, 
it  was  likely  their  case  would  be  brought 
on.  Some  400  witnesses  were  kept  in 
the  city  of  Cork  previous  to  Christmas, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  at 
their  own  expense,  without  the  Crown 
being  willing  to  grant  them  one  farthing. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Crown  absoluter^ 
refused  to  grant  them  U.  towards  their 
support.  Nothing  whatever  was  paid 
by  the  Crown  until  Christmas.  The 
state  of  affairs  then  became  too  hot  for 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  W.  M. 
Johnson).  They  had  been  kept  there 
without  any  sustenance  from  the  Crown, 
and  the  Crown  Solicitor  then  sent  to  tell 
them  they  would  not  be  wanted,  al- 
though he  had  previously  been  re- 
peatedly applied  to  to  know  whether  the 
case  in  which  they  were  interested  would 
be  brought  on  before  or  after  Christmas. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  of 
these  poor  people,  having  waited  in 
Cork  up  to  Christmas,  were  then  obliged, 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  Assizes,  to 
go  homo,  many  of  them  to  a  distance  of 
50  or  100  miles,  at  their  own  expense  ; 
and  to  return  again,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  the  adjourned  Assizes  after 
Christmas.  He  knew,  also,  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  were  contemplating 
g^ing  into  the  workhouse  and  applying 
to  the  Union  for  relief,  because  they  had 
been  refused  support  from  the  Crown. 
Now,  if  this  portion  of  the  Act,  and  this 
power  with  regard  to  changes  of  venue, 
were  to  be  worked  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Winter  Assizes  Act  was  worked,  all 
he  could  say  was  that  it  would  inflict  the 
grossest  cruelty  and  hardship  upon  per- 
sons who  might  be  tried  before  this  tri- 
bunal, and  their  witnesses.  He  could 
not  imagine  why  the  Government  should 
seek  to  retain  this  power  in  the  BiU.  It 
was  not  likely  they  would  ever  find  it 
necessary  to  use  it.  Why  should  they 
retain  a  power  which  could  only  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  injustice 
upon  untried  prisoners — men  who  were 
innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — and 
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make  it  difficult  for  such  prisoners  to 
make  proper  arrangements  for  their  de- 
fence  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that,  in  reference  to  the  last  Winter 
Assizes  at  Cork,  he  could  not  understand 
how  the  facts  could  be  as  they  were 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  There  was 
no  reason  why  they  should  have  been 
so.  Any  witness  there  could  at  once 
have  applied  to  the  Judge,  and,  upon 
convincing  the  Judge  that  he  was  a  ne- 
cessary witness  in  the  case,  and  that 
he  intended  to  g^ve  evidence  on  behalf 
of  the  prisoner,  the  Judge  would  have 
directed  the  Crown  Solicitor,  on  the  spot, 
to  advance  him  his  necessary  expenses. 
He  had  known  the  Crown  Solicitor  who 
was  concerned  in  the  case  cdl  his  life, 
and  was  able  to  say  that  he  was  a  most 
competent  and  able,  as  well  as  humane 
man ;  and  he  (the  Attorney  Genercd  for 
Ireland)  was  sure  that  if  there  had  been 
any  miscarriage,  and  the  smallest  repre- 
sentation had  been  made  to  the  Execu- 
tive Government  or  to  himself,  instant 
redress  would  have  been  afforded.  There- 
fore, if  the  facts  of  the  case  were  as  they 
had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  Member,  it 
was  the  fault  of  the  persons  them- 
selves who  had  submitted  to  very  harsh 
treatment  which  they  ought  not  to 
have  undergone  at  all.  What  the  hon. 
Member  asked  the  Committee  now  was 
to  force  the  Government  to  abandon  a 
portion  of  the  law  that  was  essential  to 
the  administration  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. Generally  speaking,  persons 
were  tried  at  the  place  where  the 
offence  was  committed.  There  were 
very  good  reasons  for  that,  because  all 
the  persons  connected  with  the  case  were 
upon  the  spot.  Nevertheless,  cases 
might  arise  where  it  was  impossible  that 
that  could  be  done.  Accordingly,  the 
law  provided — and  in  this  respect  there 
was  no  distinction  between  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  in  England  and  Ire- 
land— that  where  it  became  necessary, 
what  was  technically  called  the  venue — 
that  was  to  say,  the  place  of  trial — 
should  be  changed.    There  was  express 

fewer  in  the  Courts,  both  in  England  and 
reland,  to  change  the  venue  upon  a 
sufficient  case  being  made  out  for  it 
upon  affidavit.  It  was  done  frequently, 
and  with  that  object  he  had  at  this 
moment  directed  a  case  to  be  removed 
from  the  county  of  Kerry  to  the  Court 
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of  Queen's  Bench.  In  that  case  if  the 
venue  was  changed  express  provision 
would  be  made,  not  by  an  order  of  the 
Judge,  but  in  the  ordinary  administra- 
tion of  the  law  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  every  witness  who  might 
be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  pri- 
soners, who  were  unable  to  bring  up  their 
own  witnesses,  whether  the  prisoners 
were  convicted  or  not.  There  was,  there- 
fore, not  the  slightest  necessity  for 
making  any  change  in  the  Bill  in  regard 
to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  any  wit- 
nesses who  were  necessary  to  establish  the 
defence  of  a  prisoner.  Of  course,  he  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  general  law  would 
be  followed  in  all  these  cases.  As  far  as 
possible  the  cases  would  be  tried  where 
the  offences  were  committed ;  but  if  local 
circumstances  existed  which  rendered 
that  inadvisable,  if,  for  instance,  the 
state  of  the  country  was  such  that  ter- 
rorism could  be  exercised,  and  they 
could  not  expect  persons  to  come  forward 
to  give  evidence  under  personal  appre- 
hension, it  would  be  necessary  to  try  the 
case  elsewhere,  and  that  could  not  be 
done  without  changing  the  venue.  But 
in  all  such  cases  provision  would  be 
made  to  indemnify  the  witnesses  for  any 
additional  expense  entailed  upon  them 
by  the  change  of  venue. 

Mr.  PABNELL  remarked,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
entirely  begged  the  question.  No  ob- 
jection was  raised  to  the  ordinary  law  as 
it  stood.  The  ordinary  law  required  an 
affidavit  to  be  made  before  the  Judge, 
before  whom  the  case  was  sent  for  trial ; 
but  in  this  case  it  was  left  entirely  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  decide  whether  the 
Commission  should  be  issued,  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  locality  or  county  to 
which  the  prisoner  belonged,  or  whether 
it  should  be  issued  in  some  entirely 
different  county.  Now,  that  was  alto- 
gether a  different  case.  Let  the  Com- 
mission be  issued,  and  if  there  were  any 
prisoners  to  be  tried  by  the  Commission, 
then  let  the  application  be  made  in  the 
ordinary  way,  and  if  it  were  considered 
a  fair  application  the  Judges  themselves 
would  change  the  venue.  But  here  the 
Government  sought  to  do  an  entirely 
different  thing.  They  asked  that  power 
should  be  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  direct  that  a  Commission  should  be 
issued  wherever  His  Excellency  pleased 
for  the  trial  of  a  prisoner,  no  matter 
what  part  of  the  country  he  belong^  to ; 
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and  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  very  much 
guided  by  the  convenience  of  the  official 
class  of  Lreland  who  were  to  take  part  in 
the  trial.  He  could  well  understand,  in 
the  case  of  a  Commission  being  issued 
for  the  county  of  Mayo,  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  consider  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  officers  connected  with 
the  law  to  hold  the  Commission  nearer 
Dublin,  in  the  absence  of  any  good 
hotel  in  Mayo,  and  the  general  discom- 
fort which  would  unfortunately  exist  in 
that  poverty-stricken  county.  It  was 
only  natural  that  everybody  connected 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  should 
desire  that  they  should  not  be  taken 
down  to  Westport  or  Castlebar  for  the 
purpose  of  sitting  upon  a  Commission 
for  the  trial  of  these  ofifences.  If  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
leave  it,  as  he  stated  just  now,  to  the 
Judges  themselves  assembled  on  the 
Commission  to  decide  whether  the  venue 
in  particular  cases  should  be  changed  or 
not,  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  have  no  ob- 
jection in  the  world;  but  he  did  object 
to  give  this  summary  power  to  an  official 
class  in  the  Dublin  Office  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  believing  that  it  was  a 
power  that  was  liable  to  the  most  ex- 
treme abuse.  If  the  power  were  given 
at  all,  it  was  a  power  that  certainly 
would  be  abused ;  and  he  could  foresee 
the  immense  hardship  that  would  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  large  number  of  poor  and 
humble  persons,  who  might  not  be  in  a 
position  to  advance  the  expenses  that 
"would  be  necessary  for  their  witnesses. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  not  ventured  to  say  that  the  money 
would  be  advanced  beforehand.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said  that  a  case  would  have 
to  be  made  out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Judges  that  all  these  persons  were  neces- 
sary as  witnesses.  But  all  the  expendi- 
ture would  have  to  be  incurred  m  the 
first  instance ;  and  in  what  position 
would  a  poor  person  be  to  defray  it? 
What  he  contended  for  in  this  case  was 
that  the  decision  in  regard  to  the  change 
of  venue  should  be  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  Judge,  and  not  left  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

8iK  WILLIAM  HAKCOUET  said, 
he  quite  agreed  that  when  a  case  was 
removed  for  trial  from  the  county  in 
which  it  occurred,  it  should  only  be  upon 
a  direct  application  to  the  Judges,  upon 
a  sworn  affidavit,  that  the  removal  was 


necessary  in  the  interests  of  justice. 
There  might  be  cases  in  which  the  state 
of  circumstances  was  such  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  leave  a  discre- 
tion somewhere,  in  order  to  insure  a 
fair  and  impartial  trial.  He  was  bound 
tosaythat  two  voices  were  heard  fromhon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  on  the  op- 
posite  side  of  the  House.  It  was  said  in 
the  first  instance,  that  there  was  too  much 
power  given  to  the  Judges;  but  now 
an  Amendment  was  proposed  that  it 
should  be  altogether  left  to  the  Judges 
to  say  whether  or  not  there  should  be  a 
change  of  venue.  The  view  taken  by 
the  Government  in  the  matter  was  ex- 
actly that  which  induced  them  to  oppose 
the  Amendment,  which  proposed  to  give 
to  the  Judges  the  power  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  warrant  for  a  Commis- 
sion should  issue  at  all.  The  reason 
why  the  Government  opposed  that 
Amendment  was  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  country  was  necessary, 
and  must  be  in  the  mind  and  breast  of 
the  Executive ;  and  the  Executive  must 
be  held  responsible  for  acting  properly 
upon  that  knowledge.  If  they  trans- 
ferred that  responsibility  to  the  Judges, 
they  would  defeat  the  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  Parliament,  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  alleged  to  be  so  very 
desirable.  They  could  make  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  responsible  ;  but  they  could 
only  make  the  Judges  responsible  by 
addressing  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
to  receive  them.  Therefore,  if  they 
wanted  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of 
this  extraordinary  power,  they  must  keep 
it  with  the  Executive,  and  not  transfer 
it  to  the  Judges,  because  otherwise  they 
would  lose  all  control  over  it.  The  same 
reason  that  induced  the  Government  to 
refuse  the  Amendment  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  issue  of  the  warrant  equally 
induced  them  to  refuse  this  Amendment 
because  the  same  statement  of  facts 
which  justified  the  issue  of  a  warrant 
for  a  Special  Commission  would  justify 
the  removal  of  a  trial  from  a  disturbed 
district,  where  the  witnesses  were  not 
likely  to  give  their  evidence  without  fear 
of  personal  consequences.  That  was  a 
fact  which  must  depend  upon  the  know- 
ledge possessed  by  the  Executive  of  the 
state  of  the  district ;  and  it  must  natu- 
rally rest  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who 
would  be  responsible.  He  could  not 
believe  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Famell)  seriously 
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ground  for  postponing  the  trial  as  the 
absence  of  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  probably  recol- 
lect the  case  of  the  60  men  referred  to  at 
Cork,  and  the  300  witnesses  there.  In  that 
instance  all  that  the  counsel  for  the  Crown 
said  was  that  they  were  not  ready  to  go 
on  with  the  case.  He  certainly  thought 
that  was  not  a  sufficient  answer.  If,  as 
a  general  rule,  an  affidavit  was  required 
in  order  to  obtain  the  postponement  of  a 
trial,  he  presumed  that  the  Government 
would  have  no  objection  to  agree  to  an 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  no  trial 
should  be  postponed  of  any  man  men- 
tioned in  the  warrant  unless  upon  a 
sworn  affidavit. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that  was  the  regular  practice  now.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  was  under  a 
misapprehension  in  reference  to  the  case 
at  Cork.  His  recollection  was  that  the 
postponement  was  made  on  affidavit, 
stating  facts  which  showed  that  in  the 
interests  of  justice  the  trial  ought  to  be 
postponed. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  who  made  the 
affidavit  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  was  unable  to  recollect;  but  what 
fixed  the  matter  in  his  mind  was,  that 
there  was  one  indictment  which  included 
all  the  cases,  and  thus  one  affidavit  was 
made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  the  cases. 
Otherwise  it  would  have  required  as 
many  affidavits  as  there  were  prisoners 
for  trial. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  have  any 
objection  to  put  that  in  the  Bill,  and 
provide  that  where  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  the  trial  of  any  prisoner  there  should 
be  no  postponement  on  the  mere  ipse 
dixit  of  the  Crown  Prosecutor  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  case  the  hon. 
Member  wished  to  guard  against  could 
possibly  take  place.  There  must  be  an 
affidavit,  and  the  Judge  must  be  satisfied 
that  in  the  interests  of  justice  the  trial 
could  not  take  place. 

Mr.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  there 
was  another  point  of  some  importance. 
Was  the  warrant  issued  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  supersede  the  warrant  of 
general  gaol  delivery  ?    Suppose  that  a 
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person  was  in  custody,  and  the  Judge 
came  round  on  a  general  gaol  delivery, 
would  he  not  be  authorized  to  try  that 
person,  or  could  the  trial  be  held  over 
for  an  indefinite  period?  He  should 
like  to  have  that  matter  made  clear,  be- 
cause any  person  in  custody  charged 
with  an  offence,  at  general  Common 
Law,  had  a  right  to  be  tried  at  a  general 
gaol  delivery. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  was  able  to  answer  the  question  the 
other  way.  The  General  Gaol  Delivery 
Commission  would  not  supersede  the 
warrant  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  a 
Special  Commission. 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  what  rule  the 
Government  proposed  to  adopt  in  such  a 
case  in  reference  to  the  payment  of  wit- 
nesses? Would  the  same  rules  with 
regard  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses 
of  witnesses  be  adopted  as  those  which 
were  adopted  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
Winter  Assize? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  re- 
plied  in  the  affirmative.  He  believed  that 
the  intention  was  that  the  principles  of 
the  rules  in  regard  to  a  Special  Commis- 
sion should  be  those  applicable  to  the  case 
of  a  Winter  Assize.  Where  the  witnesses 
were  brought  out  of  their  own  county 
for  the  purpose  of  trial,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary that  the  expenses  of  the  wit- 
nesses both  for  the  prosecution  and  the 
defence  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  rules  had 
worked  in  the  case  of  the  last  Winter 
Assizes  at  Cork,  and  the  Committee 
would  then  be  able  to  judge  what  it  was 
they  were  now  asked  to  sanction.  Under 
this  clause  the  Bill  gave  power  to  try 
persons  for  certain  offences  in  an  excep- 
tional manner.  The  poor  people  who 
might  be  accused  were  either  innocent, 
or  they  were  not.  Of  course,  the  law 
presumed  that  every  man  was  innocent 
until  he  was  proved  guilty.  These  poor 
people  might  be  taken  out  of  their  own 
county,  and,  with  their  witnesses,  com- 

felled  to  attend  in  some  distant  part  of 
reland ;  and  what  was  now  asked  was 
that  that  course  should  not  be  taken, 
but  that  they  should  be  tried  in  their 
own  county.  He  was  surprised  that  the 
Government  did  not  agree  to  the  very 
reasonable  Amendment  which  had  been 
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propo0ed.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
GFentleman  the  Home  Secretary  refused 
to  give  in  upon  so  very  small  a  matter, 
he  Gould  not  see  what  hope  there  was 
for  hon.  Members  who  sought  to  amend 
the  Bill  in  more  important  particulars. 
The  course  now  taken  certainly  presaged 
yery  badly  for  any  material  alteration  of 
the  Bill,  seeing  that  the  Home  Secretary 
refused  to  give  way  on  so  small  a  point. 
He  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  experience  which  was 
gained  in  reference  to  the  Winter  As- 
sizes Act  at  the  last  Munster  Winter 
Assizes ;  and,  indeed,  at  all  of  the  Win- 
ter Assizes  in  Ireland.  In  doing  so,  he 
wished  to  state  his  own  opinion,  that 
last  winter  that  Act  was  grossly  abused 
by  the  Crown  Prosecutor.  It  was  used 
for  purposes  for  which  it  was  never  in- 
tended. It  was  originally  intended  to 
be  a  merciful  Act — an  Act  for  a  general 

faol  delivery.  The  Act  itself  was  passed 
y  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen — a  lawyer  of 
considerable  experience,  and  a  most  hu- 
mane man — who  brought  it  in  for  the 
Purpose  of  preventing  the  unnecessary 
etention  of  prisoners  in  gaol  for  an  in- 
definite period.  But  the  Act  had  been 
used  by  the  Crown  in  Ireland,  not  for  a 
gaol  delivery,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  bail  cases;  and  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
a  change  of  venue.  That  power  they 
now  sought  to  deprive  the  Government 
of  in  reference  to  this  Bill.  What  took 
place  at  the  Munster  Assizes  ?  Scores 
of  persons  were  brought  into  Cork  from 
all  parts  of  Munster.  They  were  de- 
tained in  Cork  Gaol  for  weeks  and  for 
months,  away  from  their  friends ;  and 
they  were,  consequently,  deprived  of  the 
merciful  provisions  of  the  13th  section 
of  the  Prisons  Act  of  1877,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South-West  Lancashire  (Sir  B.  Assheton 
Cross)  would  very  well  recollect.  Pri- 
soners awaiting  trial  were  to  be  treated 
differently  from  convicted  prisoners,  and 
were  to  be  allowed  to  feed  themselves. 
But  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
working  of  this  Winter  Assizes  Act  was 
that  these  persons  were  taken  away  to  a 
distance  from  their  homes,  and  from 
their  friends ;  and,  therefore,  it  became 
impossible  to  feed  them,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  live  upon  prison  fare.  And 
not  only  that,  but  all  the  witnesses  who 
were  necessary  for  the  defence  were  left: 
for  weeks  in  the  city  of  Cork  without 


any  support  from  the  Crown.  These 
people — these  poor,  humble  witnesses — 
were  obliged  to  pay  their  own  fare  from 
different  portions  of  the  Province  of 
Munster.  They  were  not  only  obliged 
to  do  that,  but  they  were  also  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  own  sustenance  when 
they  arrived  in  Cork;  and  they  were 
not  even  informed  by  the  Crown  at  what 
period,  or  at  what  approximate  period, 
it  was  likely  their  case  would  be  brought 
on.  Some  400  witnesses  were  kept  in 
the  city  of  Cork  previous  to  Christmas, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  at 
their  own  expense,  without  the  Crown 
being  willing  to  grant  them  one  farthing. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Crown  absolutely 
refused  to  grant  them  Is,  towards  their 
support.  Nothing  whatever  was  paid 
by  the  Crown  until  Christmas.  The 
state  of  affairs  then  became  too  hot  for 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Mallow  (Mr.  W.  M. 
Johnson).  They  had  been  kept  there 
without  any  sustenance  from  the  Crown, 
and  the  Crown  Solicitor  then  sent  to  tell 
them  they  would  not  be  wanted,  al- 
though he  had  previously  been  re- 
peatedly applied  to  to  know  whether  the 
case  in  which  they  were  interested  would 
be  brought  on  beiore  or  after  Christmas. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  of 
these  poor  people,  having  waited  in 
Cork  up  to  Christmas,  were  then  obliged, 
on  the  adjournment  of  the  Assizes,  to 
go  home,  many  of  them  to  a  distance  of 
50  or  100  miles,  at  their  own  expense  ; 
and  to  return  again,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  the  adjourned  Assizes  after 
Christmas.  He  knew,  also,  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  were  contemplating 
g^ing  into  the  workhouse  and  applying 
to  the  Union  for  relief,  because  they  had 
been  refused  support  from  the  Crown. 
Now,  if  this  portion  of  the  Act,  and  this 
power  with  regard  to  changes  of  venue, 
were  to  be  worked  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Winter  Assizes  Act  was  worked,  all 
he  could  say  was  that  it  would  inflict  the 
gprossest  cruelty  and  hardship  upon  per- 
sons who  might  be  tried  before  this  tri- 
bunal, and  their  witnesses.  He  could 
not  imagine  why  the  Government  should 
seek  to  retain  this  power  in  the  Bill.  It 
was  not  likely  they  would  ever  find  it 
necessary  to  use  it.  Why  should  they 
retain  a  power  which  could  only  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  injustice 
upon  untried  prisoners — men  who  were 
innocent  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — and 
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thought  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
anybody  connected  with  him,  would 
ezerdae  this  power  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  injury  upon  a  prisoner.  The 
power  itself  was  only  likely  to  be  exer- 
cised in  very  rare  cases,  where  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  get  a  fair  trial 
in  the  district  in  which  the  offence  was 
committed.  It  would  be  perfectly  un- 
derstood that  a  case  might  arise  in 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  for  a  wit- 
ness to  go  into  Court  at  all,  owing  to  a 
number  of  people  outside  intimidating 
him.  In  such  a  case  it  was  only  proper 
that  the  trial  should  be  withdrawn  to  a 
place  where  it  could  be  conducted  fairly 
and  impartially,  and  efficient  protection 
given  to  every  witness.  He  trusted  that 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  would  be 
content  with  the  security  that  the  Oo- 
vemment  would  not  be  likely  to  remove 
a  trial,  and  incur  considerable  addi- 
tional cost,  unless  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  unless  there  was  a  real  and 
substantial  fear  that  injustice  might 
otherwise  be  done! 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
misapprehended  the  objection  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  had  raised.  The  objection  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  not  to  the  Judges,  nor 
to  the  decision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ; 
but  it  was  founded  upon  this — that  in 
the  case  of  an  application  to  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  or  to  any  Judge,  to 
remove  the  venue  from  one  place  to 
another,  it  was  done  according  to  the 
ordinary  law  in  open  Court  in  the  face  of 
the  public  with  due  notice  to  the  parties 
concerned,  and  with  notice  to  the  person 
who  was  to  be  put  upon  his  trial.  If 
the  same  opportunity  were  given  to  a 
man  who  might  be  put  upon  his  trial 
under  this  Special  Commission,  and  to 
all  the  parties  concerned,  to  approach 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  express  their 
views  upon  the  application,  then  the 
case  would  stand  upon  the  same  level ; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  approach  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  It  was  impossible  for 
a  prisoner,  or  his  witnesses,  or  the  public 
to  approach  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and 
the  change  of  venue  under  this  Bill 
would  be  carried  out  in  secret  and  in 
private.  Nobody  would  know  anything 
about  it,  and  the  venue  would  be  re- 
moved away  from  the  place  where  the 
trial  ought  to  take  place,  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  parties  con- 
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cemed.  That  was  the  ground  of  the  oky- 
jection,  and  it  had  not  been  removed  bj 
the  statement  of  tiie  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland. 

Mb.  O'KELLT  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  ought  to 
explain  how  the  prisoners  were  to  ob- 
tain the  first  cost  of  bringing  up  their 
witnesses.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  a  prisoner  removed  from  the  countj 
which  he  represented  (Boscommon)  to 
Dublin.  If  he  were  a  poor  man,  how 
was  he  to  obtain  the  means  of  bringing 
up  his  witnesses,  or  to  show  the  Court 
that  they  were  necessary  for  his  defence? 
Where  was  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
What  machinery  were  they  going  to 
provide  in  order  to  enable  a  prisoner 
to  obtain  the  money  necessary  to  defray 
the  first  cost  of  his  defence?  It  was 
perfectly  idle  to  tell  an  unfortunate  man, 
placed  in  such  a  position,  that  if  he 
brought  up  his  witnesses  and  then  satis- 
fied the  Judges  that  such  witnesses  were 
necessarv  for  his  defence,  he  would  ob- 
tain  the  money  for  the  payment  of  their 
expenses.  It  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  bring  up  the  wit- 
nesses in  the  first  instance.  There  was 
another  point  upon  which  he  wanted  in- 
formation— namely,  at  what  intervals 
were  these  Commissions  to  be  issued  ? 
The  Committee  were  told  they  were  to 
supersede  the  general  gaol  delivery ;  but 
he  wanted  to  have  some  information  as 
to  the  time  a  man  might  be  in  prison 
awaiting  trial  under  this  Commission. 
There  was  another  point  upon  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Ghentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  based  the  necessity 
for  this  change  of  venue — namely,  the 
intimidation  of  witnesses.  He  looked 
upon  that  ground  as  simply  absurd, 
because  everybody  knew  that  if  a  witness 
was  to  be  intimidated  in  a  district,  he 
would  be  intimidated  before  the  trial, 
and  not  at  the  moment  it  was  going  into 
Court.  Witnesses  were  intimidated  be- 
fore they  went  into  Court,  or  they  were 
subjected  to  violence  afterwards;  and 
the  change  of  venue  would  be  no  pro- 
tection at  all,  whereas  the  removal  of 
the  trial  would  be  a  very  great  hardship 
in  the  case  of  a  poor  man.  It  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  a  poor  man  to 
bring  up  the  witnesses  that  might  be  ne- 
cessary, and  who  might  be  essential  to 
establish  his  innocence.    It  must  not  be 
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forffotten  that  in  serious  cases  under  this 
Bill  a  man  might  be  put  upon  trial  for 
his  life ;  it  was,  therefore,  desirable  that 
some  explanation  should  be  given  upon 
these  points.  How  had  they  oeen  met  ? 
They  nad  not  been  met  except  by  state- 
ments which  anybody  who  knew  any- 
thing about  Ireland  ^ew  to  be  wild  and 
sensational  assertions  as  to  the  intimida- 
tion of  witnesses.  As  he  had  already 
pointed  out,  if  witnesses  were  to  be  in- 
timidated at  all  they  would  be  intimi- 
dated before  they  went  to  the  trial,  and 
they  would  be  as  much  afraid  to  give 
their  evidence  in  Cork  as  in  Tipperary. 
The  question  was,  how  were  the  Govern- 
ment going  to  protect  the  witnesses  after 
they  brought  them  back  from  the  trial  ? 
He  thought  that  was  a  most  important 
point,  and  it  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  change  of  venue.  He  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  would  be  able  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  did  not  quite  understand  what  the 
question  was. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  said,  he  wished  to 
know  how  the  change  of  venue  was  to 
afford  protection  in  the  case  of  intimida- 
tion? The  Crown  objected  to  a  trial 
taking  place  in  a  particular  district,  and 
proposed  to  change  the  venue ;  but  his 
point  was,  that  the  intimidation  would 
take  place  within  the  district  before  the 
trial,  or  it  would  assume  the  shape  of  an 
act  of  vengeance  after  the  witness  re- 
turned to  his  home. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that,  on  the  first  point  put  by  the  hon. 
Member,  it  was  only  reasonable,  where 
a  poor  prisoner  was  tried  out  of  his  own 
county,  that  he  should  have  his  witnesses 
brought  up  for  his  defence.  It  was  not 
a  novel  case,  but  it  was  a  case  that  fre- 
quently occurred ;  and  anybody  who 
knew  anything  about  Ireland  would 
know  that,  over  and  over  again,  the 
expenses  of  witnesses  were  provided  for. 
The  witnesses  could  be  brought  up 
by  the  Crown  Solicitor,  and  no  Judge 
would  proceed  to  try  a  prisoner  with- 
out the  witnesses  he  declared  to  be 
necessary  to  establish  his  innocence 
being  in  attendance.  It  had  been 
statM  that  a  general  gaol  delivery 
would  not  supersede  a  warrant  under 
this  Bill.    The  Home  Secretary,  how- 
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ever,  would  take  care  that  a  period  of 
limitation  in  regard  to  the  trials  should 
be  fixed,  so  that  no  prisoners  should  be 
kept  in  prison  for  long  periods  under 
colour  of  the  Act ;  but  limited  periods 
would  be  fixed  for  appointing  the  Com- 
mission Courts.  As  to  what  the  hon. 
Member  had  said  about  intimidation  of 
witnesses,  every  care  would  be  taken  to 
give  protection  to  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  at  the  trials. 

Mb.  SHAW  said,  he  merely  rose  to 
express  his  regret  that  the  Government 
had  not  seen  their  way  to  yield  to  this 
Amendment.  He  thought  that  in  a  Bill 
of  this  kind,  which  effected  so  great  a 
change  in  the  present  system  of  (>iminal 
Law,  the  object  of  the  Government  should 
be  to  endeavour,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
make  it  run  on  the  lines  of  the  existing 
law,  and  in  as  few  cases  as  possible  to 
remove  it  from  the  known  and  acknow- 
ledged rules  of  law.  An  application  for 
a  change  of  venue  to  one  of  the  (Courts 
of  Dublin  was  a  very  different  case  to 
the  proposition  here  made  to  leave  it  to 
the  determination  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. If  the  ordinary  law  was  to  be 
systematically  set  on  one  side,  the  people 
generally  would  not  place  any  great 
amount  of  confidence  in  the  new  tri- 
bunal ;  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing,  even  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself,  that  any  change  of 
this  kind  should  be  based  on  reasons 
stated  openly,  and  for  which  a  good  ac- 
count could  be  given.  He  apprehended 
that  the  question  of  removing  a  trial 
would  be  very  rarely  raised.  In  most 
cases  the  trial  would  be  held  in  the 
counties  or  places  where  the  crimes  had 
been  committed.  It  would  be  unwise, 
except  in  very  special  cases,  where  there 
was  unmistaikably  such  an  amount  of 
disturbance  as  to  prevent  an  impartial 
trial  from  being  had,  to  change  the 
venue  at  all.  He  presumed  that  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  the  Government 
was  to  g^ve  force  and  effect  to  the  Bill. 
The  result  of  a  trial  in  the  locality 
would  be  felt  and  known  all  round; 
whereas,  if  it  were  removed,  say,  100  or 
150  miles  away,  the  people  living  in  the 
locality  where  the  cnme  was  committed 
would,  practicaUy  speaking,know  scarcely 
anything  of  it,  and  would  have  the  im- 
pression that  the  trial  had  been  carried 
on  almost  in  secret,  as  fSar  as  they  were 
concerned.  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  reconsider  their 
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objections  to  the  Amendment,  and  oon- 
eent  to  accept  it,  as  it  was  certainly  in  the 
direction  of  the  present  Criminal  Law. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  contended  that  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Bill  as  to  change  of  venue 
followed  the  precedent  laid  down  for 
England  by  the  Winter  Assize  Act.  The 
practice  in  this  country  was  to  g^up 
certain  counties  together.  A  prisoner 
in  Herefordshire  was  now  liable  to  have 
his  trial  removed  to  Staffordshire  with- 
out any  application  in  open  Court  at  all ; 
it  was  done  solely  by  the  order  of  the 
Executive  Government  in  Council,  and 
it  was  done  in  order  that  there  should 
be  no  waste  of  judicial  strength.  He 
quite  admitted  that  in  some  cases  it  in- 
volved hardship  upon  the  prisoner  ;  but 
that  hardship  was  mitigated  as  far  as 
possible,  and  every  effort  was  made  to 
mitigate  it.  The  attention  of  the  House 
had  been  called  to  the  matter  on  several 
occasions,  and  every  effort  had  been 
made  to  proceed  fairly,  and  to  avoid  in- 
flicting injustice.  No  doubt,  there  might 
be  some  inconvenience  in  certain  cases 
to  prisoners  by  the  grouping  which  took 
place ;  but  it  was  considered  necessary 
to  follow  that  course  for  the  sake  of 
general  convenience.  Indeed,  it  was  not 
only  a  matter  of  convenience,  but  of  ne- 
cessity, and  hon.  Members  opposite  evi- 
dently accepted  that  view,  because  they 
only  asked  that  under  certain  conditions 
the  removal  should  not  take  place.  The 
proposal  contained  in  the  clause  was 
merely  to  apply  to  Irish  prisoners  exactly 
the  same  course  of  procedure  in  principle 
that  existed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  not  stated  that 
this  power  of  grouping,  to  which  he  re- 
ferred, applied  only  to  the  Winter  Assize. 
He  had  not  made  that  admission.  The 
present  argument  of  the  Government 
was  a  most  extraordinary  one.  The 
Home  Secretary  complained  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  that  part  of  the  House 
were  speaking  with  two  voices ;  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  him- 
self, and  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, were  speaking  not  with  two,  but 
with  20  voices.  In  point  of  fact,  they 
changed  their  voice  every  hour.  They 
were  basing  their  argument  now  on  the 
intimidation  of  witnesses;  but  was  not 
a  witness  as  likely  to  be  intimidated  be- 
fore the  case  went  to  the  Assizes  as 
he  was  when  ho  got  there  ?    The  real 
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point  of  the  Crown  was  this — ^they  de- 
sired to  treat  a  witness  as  a  squeesed 
orange — to  get  all  the  evidence  out  of 
him  they  could,  then  take  him  back  to 
his  home,  if  he  was  willing  to  go,  and 
leave  him  to  be  shot.     All  they  wanted 
was  to  bring  him  up  so  as  to  extract  his 
evidence;   and   having   taken    him    to 
Dublin,  and  chambered  him  with  the 
officials  in  Dublin    Castle,   they  would 
send  him  back  again  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  local  mob.    That  was  what  the  ar- 
gument of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  amounted 
to.     But,  going  back  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  he 
believed  the  matter    would  turn  very 
largely  upon  that  point.      If  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  a  distinct  assurance 
as  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
witnesses,  and  an  emphatic  pledge  that 
a  full  opportunity  would  be  afforded  to 
everyone  of  knowing  when   the    trial 
would  actually  be  brought  on,  he  be- 
lieved his  hon.  Friend  would  be  satisfied. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had 
stated   that  no  practical    hardship  oc- 
curred at  the  last  Winter  Assize.     At 
the  previous  Winter  Assize,  he   (Mr. 
Healy)  happened  to  be  on  trial  himself, 
and  he  saw  many  persons  who  were  in 
attendance  as  witnesses  reduced  to  the 
extreme   depth  of  destitution,   and   ia 
danger  of  starving  in  the  streets.     He 
had  been  instrumental,    personally,   in 
raising  a  small  subscription  among  his 
friends  to  keep  them  from  starvation. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
told  the  Committee  that  if   a  witness 
made  an  application  to  the  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  Assize    it    would    be 
promptly  attended  to.     Did  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  remember 
that  in  one  case — the  case  of  Sub-Con- 
stable Wabh  and  the  Millstreet  riots,  it 
took  one  witness    four    months,  after 
bringing  all  the  machinery  to  bear,  te 
obtain  the  sum  of  £  1  ?    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  believed  that  the  man's  expenses 
had  not  been  paid  yet,  but  that  he  had 
been  threatened  with  a  prosecution  by 
the  Crown  for  perjury.     He  should  like 
to  see  the  face  of  Judge  Fitzgerald  if  an 
application  of  this  sort  were  made  to  him 
at  any  trial  over  which  he  presided. 
Judge  Fitzgerald  would  at  once  scout 
such  an  application  out  of  Court,  and 
tell  the  man  who  made  it  not  to  take  up 
his  time  with  such  an  idle  matter.    The 
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right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  spoke  of 
the  Crown  Solicitor  as  an  amiable,  well- 
meaning  gentleman,  always  ready  to 
listen  to  any  application  that  was  made 
to  him.  That  might  be  so ;  but  every- 
body knew  how  witnesses  were  treated 
in  Ireland.  No  matter  what  represen- 
tation they  made,  and  however  urgent 
the  case  might  be,  they  were  invariably 
put  ofif  from  day  to  day,  and  from  week 
to  week.  He  thought  that  the  trials  of 
prisoners  should  be  taken  in  alphabetical 
order,  so  that  witnesses  might  know 
when  they  were  likely  to  be  required. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  thought  he  saw  what  it  was  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  desired,  and  he  would 
be  willing  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
to  undertake  that  a  clause  should  be 
brought  up  to  provide  that  the  trials 
should  be  brought  on  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  witnesses 
hanging  about  the  Court.  He  would 
also  consider  whether  or  not  he  could 
insert  a  provision  that  in  the  case  of 
poor  prisoners  their  witnesses  should 
not  be  kept  away  owing  to  the  want  of 
means  to  bring  them  to  the  place  of 
trial.  If  their  attendance  was  required, 
he  thought  they  ou^ht  to  be  provided 
with  money  to  enable  them  to  attend 
where  a  prisoner  had  been  removed  to  a 
distance  from  the  place  in  which  the 
offence  was  committed.  He  hoped  that 
such  an  undertaking  would  satisfy  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Par n ell).  He  did  not  pledge  himself 
to  the  exact  words  of  any  provision  to 
carry  out  these  objects ;  but  he  would 
certainly  bring  up  a  clause  having  both 
of  these  objects  in  view — namely,  to  se- 
cure, as  far  as  possible,  that  witnesses 
should  not  be  kept  waiting  for  an  inde- 
finite period,  and  that  the  Law  OfEcers 
should  have  power  to  advance  money  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  witnesses  who 
were  considered  necessary  for  the  de- 
fence 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  thought  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  was  a 
very  fair  one,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to 
accept  it.  If  there  had  hitherto  been 
any  provision  to  secure  the  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  witnesses  required  for 
the  defence  of  a  prisoner,  it  had  cer- 
tainly not  been  carried  out ;  and  it  was 
only  from  the  personal  knowledge  they 
possessed  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case 


that  the  Irish  Members  had  felt  it  their 
duty  to  press  the  matter  strongly  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  He 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  put  his  clauses  upon 
the  Paper  a  few  days  before  they  would 
come  on  for  discussion. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  :  Oer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  trusted  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  attend  to 
the  point  which  he  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  had 
raised,  and  which  was  a  most  important 
one  —  namely,  that  whenever  it  was 
necessary,  the  witnesses  for  the  defence 
should  receive  money  beforehand  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  to  the  place 
where  the  trial  was  to  take  place. 

Mb.  M*C0AN  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  if  he  would 
carry  his  concession  one  stage  further, 
and  provide  that  the  change  of  venue 
permitted  under  circumstances  by  the 
Bill  should  be  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  grouping  of  counties  in  connection 
with  the  Winter  Assizes  in  England  P 
To  remove  a  trial  from  Cork  to  the 
county  of  Antrim — and  that  was  not  an 
extreme  case — might  be  the  means  of 
imposing  great  hardship  upon  an  inno- 
cent man ;  and  if  there  was  to  be  a 
change  of  venue,  it  was  desirable  that 
the  removal  should  only  be  to  some 
place  within  a  reasonable  distance.  By 
that  means  not  only  would  the  ends  of 
justice  be  fully  answered,  but  less  in- 
convenience to  all  parties  concerned 
would  be  occasioned.  In  addition,  the 
Government  would  only  be  following  the 
analogy  of  the  English  practice  in  regard 
to  the  Winter  Assizes. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  was  afraid  he  could  not  undertake  to 
limit  the  power  in  every  particular  case  ; 
but  he  thought  no  real  hardship  would 
result,  even  if  a  trial  were  removed  two 
or  three  counties  off,  provided  that  all 
the  expenses  were  paid.  It  would  be 
quite  immaterial  to  a  witness  whether 
he  had  to  go  to  a  distance  of  12  miles  or 
50  miles,  so  long  as  his  expenses  were 
provided  for. 

Mb.  MAEXTM  said,  that  with  the 
consent  of  the  Committee  he  would 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

The  CHAIEMAN:  Is  it  the  plea- 
sure  of  the  Committee  that  the  Amend- 
ment be  withdrawn  ? 

Mb.  WAETON  said,  that  before  it 
was  withdrawn  he  should  like  to  ask  if 
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the  matter  could  not  be  easily  arranf^ed 
by  a  clause  similar  to  the  30th  section 
of  Bussell  Gurney's  Act,  which  made 
provision  for  the  payment  of  the  ex- 
penses of  witnesses  in  the  case  of  pri- 
soners committed  for  trial.  If  the  matter 
were  only  mentioned  at  the  time  a  pri- 
soner was  committed  for  trial,  the  Crown 
Solicitor  would  be  invested  with  autho- 
rity to  pay  them. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  MAEUM  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment was  a  consequential  one,  and,  after 
the  decision  arrived  at,  could  not  be 
moved. 

Me.  p.  martin  had  an  Amendment 
on  the  Paper,  in  line  32,  after  the  word 
*'  appertains,"  to  insert— 

"  And  every  such  warrant  shall  specify  and 
set  forth  the  offence  or  offences  respectively 
charged,  with  particulars  of  time  and  place." 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  if 
this  Amendment  were  carried,  it  would 
prevent  the  Amendment,  which  stood 
lower  down,  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Marum),  from 
being  put.  He  did  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Member  had  observed  that. 

Mr.  WARTON  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  move  before  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  was  reached. 
He  wished  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
words  **  the  charge,"  in  order  to  substi- 
tute the  words  **  any  charges."  It  was 
quite  clear  that  there  might  be  more 
persons  than  one  for  trial,  and  it  was 
also  clear  that  against  each  person  there 
might  also  be  more  charges  than  one. 
Some  such  Amendment  as  this  was 
therefore  necessary.  The  clause,  as  it 
stood,  empowered  the  Special  Commis- 
sion Court  to  sit  at  the  place  named  in  the 
warrant,  and  there,  without  a  jury,  hear 
and  determine,  according  to  law,  ''  the 
charge  "  made  against  the  person  com- 
mitted for  trial  and  named  in  the  war- 
rant, and  of  doing  therein  what  to  jus- 
tice appertained.  His  proposal  would 
empower  the  Court  to  try  '*any  charges" 
that  might  be  preferred  against  any  per- 
son committed  for  trial ;  and  he  believed 
that  the  Amendment  was  not  only  neces- 
sary, but  that  it  would  be  a  satisfactory 
one.  It  was  not  clear  to  his  mind  that 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  try  a  prisoner 
on  a  single  charge,  or  even  a  single  pri- 
soner. There  might  have  been  two  or 
more  engaged  in  the  commission  of  the 
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same  offence,  and  there  might  be  more 
than  one  charge  made  against  the  same 
person  in  connection  with  it.  He  would 
therefore  submit  the  Amendment  to  the 
Committee. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1 ,  line 
30,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  the  charge," 
and  insert  the  words  "  any  charges." — 
{Mr.  Warton.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
'  the  charge '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  there  was 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Dub- 
lin (Dr.  Lyons),  which  would  come  be- 
fore that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton),  and 
which,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  (Mr.  Pamell)  wished  to  move. 
The  Amendment  raised  a  very  important 
question,  and  he  hoped  he  would  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  it  before  the 
Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  is  too 
late.  The  Question  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  that  the  words  **  the  charge  " 
stand  part  of  the  clause. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bridport  proposed  to  substi- 
tute the  plural  fpr  tne  singular.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  ought  to  be 
aware  that  in  all  Acts  of  Parliament  the 
singular  included  the  plural. 

Mr.  warton  said,  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  thfit  was  so  under 
Brougham's  Act;  but  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  in  this  case  to  insert  the 
plural,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
any  mistake. 

Mr.  HEALT  wished  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion on  a  point  of  Order.  The  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton)  applied  to 
line  30  of  the  clause ;  but  the  Amend- 
ment which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  de- 
sired to  move,  and  which  he  (Mr.  Healy^ 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  move,  applied 
to  the  previous  line.  He  had  certainly 
not  heard  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Qty  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Lyons)  called 
by  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  did  call  upon 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Dublin 
(Dr.  Lyons),  but  he  did  not  respond. 
The  next  Amendment  upon  the  Paper 
was  a  consequential  one,  in  the  name  of 
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the  hon.  Member  for  Aberdeen  (Mr. 
Webster),  and  I  did  not  call  that ;  but 
I  proceeded  to  call  upon  the  hon.  and 
leamed*Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  War- 
ton),  who  had  handed  in  an  Amendment 
which  was  not  upon  the  Paper.  The 
Amendment  proposed  to  be  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oork  City  (Mr. 
Pamell),  therefore,  cannot  be  put  now. 

Mb.  MOBOAN  LLOYD  said,  he  should 
like  to  know,  in  reference  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton),  whether  it 
was  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  Oo- 
yemment  to  confine  the  charges  against 
a  prisoner  to  those  contained  in  the 
warrant  ?    A  case  might  occur  in  which 
a  person  was  charged  with  a  particular 
ofiPence,  and  committed  for  trial  for  that 
offence.    After  his  committal    another 
charge  might  be  made  against  him  which 
was  not  made  ag^ainst  him  before  the 
magistrate  at  the  time  he  was  committed. 
It  was  therefore  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  the  attention  of   the  Government, 
whether  or  not  they  were  determined  to 
shut  the  door  against  any  charge  being 
made  against  a  prisoner  on  beingbrought 
up  for  trial  except  the  one  which  was 
mentioned  in  the  warrant.    It  certainly 
seemed  to  him  that  the  clause  should  be 
80  ^med  as  to  allow  charges  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  to  be  brought  forward  at  the 
trial,  which  might  not  be  known  at  the 
time  the  prisoner  was  committed.    For 
instance,  a  case  of  this  description  might 
occur.    A  man  might  be  committed  for 
trial  on  a  charge  of  attempt  to  murder ; 
but  it  might  happen  that  after  the  com- 
mittal, and  before  the  trial,  the  victim 
actually  died.  But  murder  would  not  be 
the  charge  upon  which  the  prisoner  had 
been  committed  for  trial.    The  charge 
against  him  was  only  one  of  attempt  to 
murder,  and  he  must  be  acquitted  of  that, 
because  the  victim  had  died.    It  was 
very  questionable  whether,  as  the  Bill 
was   now  framed,  the    larger    offence 
could  be  proceeded  with  at  all,  because 
it  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the  warrant 
ordering  the  trial.    There  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  an  express  power  to  bring 
forward  any  other  charges  for  offences 
committed  after  the  particular  offence 
for  which  the  prisoner  was  committed 
for  trial.    The  matter  was  one  which 
was  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  and  of  the  Government,  whe- 
ther it  would  be  wise  to  limit  the  clause 
to  the  charge  contained  in  the  warrant. 


Mb.  WAETON  said,  that,  in  moving 
the  Amendment,  he  haid  the  same  idea 
in  his  mind  as  that  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Beaumaris  (Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd).  It 
would  be  seen  that  if  the  words  ''the 
charge "  were  omitted  from  the  clause, 
and  the  words  *'  any  charges "  sub- 
stituted, a  prisoner  could  be  tried 
upon  any  offence  which  he  might  have 
committed.  If  the  clause  remained  as 
it  stood,  the  question  raised  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Beaumaris  (Mr. 
Morgan  Lloyd)  would  arise — whether 
or  not,  in  justice  to  the  prisoner,  the 
trial  should  be  limited  to  the  charge  for 
which  he  had  been  committed,  and  which 
was  specified  in  the  warrant.  He  was 
anxious  to  secure  that  justice  should  be 
done  on  both  sides.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  aware  that 
the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  Kelly  ruled 
that  where  a  man  had  been  acquitted 
for  assault,  and  subsequently  tried  for 
manslaughter,  that  the  previous  trial 
for  assault  was  no  part  of  the  trial  for 
manslaughter.  He  therefore  considered 
that  some  amendment  of  the  clause  was 
necessary  in  the  direction  indicated. 

Thk  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  and  his  learned  Colleagues  believed 
the  Bill  was  perfectly  right  as  it  stood. 
The  offence  was  to  be  named  in  the 
warrant,  and  the  evidence  on  which  it 
was  founded  would  be  the  evidence 
disclosed  by  the  informations. 

Mb.  warton  said,  in  deference  to 
the  view  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  would  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  the  previous 
Amendment  having  been  withdrawn,  he 
wished  to  move  the  Amendment  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Dublin  (Dr.  Lyons),  which 
raised  a  very  important  question.  It 
raised,  in  fact,  the  principle  of  the 
clause;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  con- 
venient if  a  discussion  were  taken  on 
that  Amendment  on  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Committee  would  sanc- 
tion the  abrogation  of  trial  by  jui-y  in 
Ireland  without  having  first  ascertained 
whether  they  could  not,  by  means  of 
special  juries,  obtain  convictions.  The 
special  jury  system  was  well  known. 
The  persons  on  the  panel  of   special 
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juries  were  gentlemen  of  considerable 
fortune  and  position,  and  entirely  above 
the  motives  which  it  had  been  said  in- 
fluenced the  minds  of  persons  composing 
the  common  jury. 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  rose  to  Order. 
He  wished  to  know  whether,  as  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  had  been  called  and  not 
responded  to  by  him,  and  that  Amend- 
ment having  been  passed  over  and  an- 
other moved  in  line  29  of  the  Bill,  it  was 
now  competent  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  to  go  back  upon  the 
work  of  the  Committee  and  move  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Dublin  ? 

The  chairman  said,  if  the  Amend- 
ment had  been  negatived,  it  would  not 
have  been  in  the  power  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  to  propose 
the  Amendment  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Beaumaris. 
But  the  Amendment  having  been  with- 
drawn by  leave  of  the  Committee,  the 
last  decision  of  the  Committee  became 
the  point  of  departure,  and  the  hon. 
Memner  for  the  City  of  Cork  would 
therefore  be  in  Order  in  moving^  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT 
BUg^zrested  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
the  discussion  which  would  be  raised  by 
the  Amendment  proposed  to  be  moved 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  on  the  Question  **  That  the  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill."  It  appeared  to 
him  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  finish 
the  remaining  sub-sections  of  the  clause, 
the  consideration  of  which  need  not 
occupy  much  time,  before  the  question 
of  trial  by  special  jury  was  raised  ;  and 
he  put  it  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  whether  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed in  that  way.  It  would  be  idle,  if 
there  was  to  be  a  jury,  to  go  throughout 
the  machinery  of  a  Special  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
had  not  quite  understood,  from  the  re- 
marks of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  on  what 
particular  point  of  the  clause  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  to  discuss  the  question  in- 
Tolved  in  the  Amendment  he  had  pro- 
posed to  move. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  opportunity  woiild  be  presented  on 
the  Question  ''That  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill."    What  he  wished  to 
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point  out  to  hon.  Members  opposite  was 
that  if  the  Special  Commission  Court 
was  not  to  sit  without  a  jury  this  clause 
of  the  Bill  was  not  wanted  at  all,  the 
question  of  change  of  venue  and  other 
details  being  about  to  be  dealt  with 
by  special  clauses.  All  the  rest  of 
the  machinery  of  the  clause  would, 
in  fact,  be  found  in  another  part  of 
the  Bill;  and,  therefore,  he  said  that 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  which 
related  to'  the  one  remaining  provision 
of  the  clause  had  better  be  discussed 
when  the  clause  was  put  from  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  he  thought  that  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  consulted  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Colleague  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land he  would  have  learned  that  there 
had  been  Special  Commissions  from  the 
year  1789  to  the  present  time  without 
juries.  This  question  of  the  Commission 
sitting  without  a  jury  was  not  the  sole 
remaining  question  involved  in  the  clause. 
The  question  in  the  clause  was  that  of 
the  Special  Commission  Court. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pointed  out  that 
there  was  no  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  should  proceed,  if  he  intended 
to  do  so,  or  the  next  Amendment  would 
have  to  be  called. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Home 
Secretary  was  a  reasonable  one — that 
the  discussion  with  regard  to  having  a 
special  jury  should  be  taken  on  the 
Question  ''That  the  Clause  stand  part 
of  the  Bill,**  and  would,  therefore,  not 
move  the  Amendment  indicated. 

Mr.  p.  MARTIN  said,  that  his  atten- 
tion having  been  called  to  an  Amend- 
ment lower  down  on  the  Paper  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  Marum),  which  expressed  in  more 
ample  form  the  principle  of  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  had  himself  placed  on 
the  Paper  with  reference  to  the  infor- 
mation to  be  contained  in  the  warrant, 
he  should  not  unnecessarily  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Committee  by  moving  the 
Amendment  that  stood  in  his  name.  In- 
deed, since  he  had  given  Notice  of  it  he 
was  glad  to  hear  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  desirous  of  avoiding  publicity ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  they  were  anxious 
that  the  prisoner  should  have  every 
information. 
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Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  3,  after  "  CommiBsion,"  insert 
**  and  tairen  by  rotation  from  the  entire  number 
of  guch  Judges.*'— (iff.  R,  T.  R$id,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  HEALY  remarked,  that  he  had 
an  Amendment  to  move  to  Clause  3, 
which  provided  machinery  with  regard 
to  the  Special  Commission  Court,  the 
wording  of  which  was  taken  out  of  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  He  thought 
Her  Majesty's  Government  could  not 
do  better  than  adopt  that  Amendment, 
which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Judges 
of  the  Irish  Courts  should  meet  on  or 
before  the  third  day  of  Michaelmas 
Term  in  each  year,  and  select,  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  three  of  their  number 
for  the  trial  of  the  offences  before-men- 
tioned in  a  Special  Commission  Court, 
under  this  Act,  during  the  present  year. 
It  also  proposed  that  if  in  any  case  at 
their  meeting  the  Judges  were  equally 
divided  in  their  choice  of  one  of  their 
number  to  serve  on  a  Special  Commis- 
sion, the  Lord  Chancellor  should  have 
a  second  or  casting  vote,  and  that  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  illness  of  any  Judge 
for  the  time  being  on  the  rota,  or  his  in- 
ability to  act  from  any  reasonable  cause, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  should  fill  up  the 
vacancy  by  placing  another  Judge  on 
the  rota.  Tne  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  aware  that  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  was  a  political  appoint- 
ment ;  and  it  would  be  suggested,  if  the 
Bill  remained  in  its  present  form,  that 
he  might  select  for  the  Special  Commis- 
sion Court  three  Judges  of  the  character 
they  were,  unhappily,  so  familiar  with 
in  Ireland. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  was  obliged  to  confess,  speaking  for 
himself,  that  the  arrangement  in  the 
Bill  was  the  more  convenient  arrange- 
ment. It  was  obvious  that  amongst  the 
Judges  there  were  some  who,  by  their 
practice  at  the  Bar,  and  by  their  health, 
were  more  fit  than  others  to  go  on  Spe- 
cial Commissions.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  perfectly  conscious  of  the  possi- 
bility of  its  being  said  that  the  Judges 
had  been  selected  on  account  of  their 
political  opinions.  If  that  were  so,  and 
a  strong  feeling  of  the  kind  existed, 
Her  Majesty's  Gi^vemment  thought  that 
feeling  ought  to  be  removed.  He  was 
tinoAf  however,  tiiat  its  removal  by 


having  a  rota  would  lead  to  some  incon- 
veniences, because  how  was  that  rota  to 
be  settled  ?  He  did  not  suppose  that, 
even  if  the  Judges  were  to  settle  it  them- 
selves, hon.  Members  would  be  quite 
satisfied ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought,  if 
a  rota  was  to  be  had,  the  best  way 
would  be  to  have  it  taken,  as  was  pro- 
posed in  a  previous  Amendment,  by 
ballot,  and  leave  the  selection  to  nobody. 
He  must  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  Committee ;  but,  as  he  had  before 
remarked,  he  thought  the  arrangement 
in  this  Bill  would  work  conveniently. 
If  the  Amendment  were  pressed  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  inclined  to  oppose 
it;  but,  the  principle  being  accepted,  he 
trusted  they  might,  by  postponing  the 
matter,  be  allowed  to  settle  the  details  of 
the  rotation  later  on. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
3,  after  **try,"  insert  "in  open  court." 
— {Mr,  Parnell.) 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  MARUM  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  move,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  provide  that  the  accused  person  might 
peremptorily  challenge  any  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Special  Commission  Court, 
and  that  he  should  then  be  tried  by  the 
two  other  Judges.  He  was  aware  that 
this  was  a  serious  proposal ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  the  total  aboli- 
tion of  trial  by  jury  was  a  serious  in- 
fringement of  the  ordinary  law.  In 
maung  this  proposition  he  did  not  for 
one  moment  intend  to  throw  the  least 
imputation  on  the  Judges  of  Ireland, 
whom  he  thought  could  hold  a  favour- 
able comparison  with  the  Judges  of 
England,  and  with  the  Judges  of  other 
countries,  whether  of  the  Old  World  or 
the  New.  He  gprounded  his  proposal  on 
this — that,  according  to  to  the  Civil  and 
Canon  Law  quoted  in  the  Codex  and 
the  Decretals,  challenge  of  a  Judge  was 
admissible.  He  need  not  remind  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of 
England,  or  to  quote  Bracton  and  Fleta 
to  bear  out  that  statement,  because  Irish 
Members,  in  the  matter  for  which  he 
was  contending,  had  a  higher  authority 
on  their  side.  He  admitted  that  Lord 
Coke  stated  that  challenges  of  Judges 
went  out  of  practice,  and  that,  at  the 
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present  moment^  those  challenges  were 
not  admissihle.  With  the  permission 
of  the  Committee,  he  would  read  a  few 
lines  on  this  subject  from  a  book  which 
used  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  upon 
Constitutional  matters,  and  which  was 
quoted  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  discussion 
upon  this  Bill,  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department.  Blacketone, 
treating  of  this  right  of  peremptory 
challenge,  said  it  was  a  provision 

"  Full  of  tenderness  and  humanity  to  pri- 
■oners,  for  'which  our  English  laws  are  so  justly 
famous;  this  is  grounded  on  two  reasons;  as 
everyone  must  be  sensible  what  sudden  impres- 
sions and  unaccountable  prejudice  we  are  apt 
to  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gestures  of 
another ;  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  pri- 
foner  (when  put  to  defend  his  life)  should  have 
a  good  opinion  of  his  jury,  the  want  of  which 
might  totally  disconcert  him ;  the  law  wills  not 
that  he  should  be  tried  by  any  one  man  against 
whom  he  has  conceived  a  prejudice,  even  with- 
out being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  dis- 
like/' 

Now,  if  juries  were  to  be  done  away 
with  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  British  Dominions,  it  was  not  an 
unreasonable  thing  that  we  should  re- 
tain as  much  of  the  jury  element  as 
possible;  and,  therefore,  notwithstand- 
ing the  novelty  of  the  proposition  he 
was  making,  he  trusted  it  would,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  given,  meet  with  the 
favourable   consideration  of    Her  Ma- 

i'esty's  Government.  For  his  own  part, 
le  protested  altogether  against  the  abo- 
lition of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  and  else- 
where, and  begged  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  6,  after  "  trial,"  insert  '*  Pro- 
vided always,  That  any  such  person  may  per- 
emptorily challenfi^e  any  one  of  such  judges,  and 
shall  then  be  tried  by  the  two  other  judges.** — 
(Mr*  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 


Sm  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
he  was  afraid  he  could  not  accept  this 
Amendment,  which  would  lead  to  most 
awkward  consequences.  Everybody  must 
feel  the  difiPerence  between  the  case  of 
challenging  a  jury  and  that  of  chal- 
lenging a  Judge,  even  where  the  Judge 
was  called  upon  to  act  as  a  jury.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Judges  to  act  in  this  case  if  they  were  to 
be  subject  to  this  form  of  challenge;  and, 
therefore,  he  trusted  that,  upon  further 

Jfr.  2f(trum 


consideration,  the  hon.  Member  for  !Kil- 
kenny  would  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  press 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M*KENNA  also  ap- 
pealed to  the  hon.  Member  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  his  Amendment,  which  he 
could  scarcely  believe  had  been  seiiousl j 
put  forward  by  him.  In  a  case  in  which 
it  was  expected  that  the  whole  of  the 
three  Judges  should  agree,  the  leaving 
out  of  one  of  them  did  not  appear  to  him 
to  be  either  consistent  or  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
one  Judge  could  carry  the  other  two 
along  with  him  in  spite  of  their  own 
judgment ;  and  he  trusted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
Committee  further  in  disposing  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MAEUM  said,  he  begged  leave 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment  in  defer- 
ence to  what  appeared  to  be  the  evident 
sense  of  the  Committee. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  MABUM  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment he  had  to  propose  had  for  its  ob- 
ject to  prevent  the  surprise  of  accused 
persons,  and  afford  them  an  ample  op- 
portunity of  getting  their  witnesses  to- 
gether. He  need  say  nothing  more  than 
this  in  support  of  the  Proviso,  which  he 
now  begged  to  move. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  Ime  6,  after  **  trial,"  insert  **  Pro- 
vided, That  fourteen  days,  at  least,  before  the 
sitting  of  any  Special  Commission  Court  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  by  public  proclamation  made 
in  the  county  or  county  of  a  city  where  the 
offence  or  offences  was  or  were  committedf  shall 
declare  the  time  and  place  of  the  said  sitting, 
8pecif3ring  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  tried, 
the  nature  of  the  several  offences  of  which  they 
are  respectively  charged,  and  the  names  of  the 
judges  constituting  the  Special  Commission 
Coi^ ;  and,  where  any  such  person  is  in  cus- 
tody, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  governor  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  prison  in  which  he  is 
confined,  to  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  such 
proclamation  at  the  period  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  same." — {Mr,  Marum,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  was  happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  re- 
ciprocate the  courtesy  of  tne  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny,  by  saying  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  willing  to 
accept  this  Amendment.  It  was,  in  their 
opinion,  very  proper  that  it  should  be 
made  known  in  the  oountv  when  the 
trial  was  to  take  place,  ana  that  every 
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facility  should  be  afforded  to  those  inte- 
rested in  getting  evidence  in  fayoor  of 
the  prisoner.  He  would,  however,  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  press  for  the 
insertion  of  the  Amendment  at  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  Bill.  It  was  desirable 
that  this  clause  should  remain  purely  a 
Jurisdiction  Clause ;  and  with  that  ob- 
ject Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
prepared  to  insert,  later  on,  a  clause 
which  would  provide  for  the  machinery 
necessary  to  the  working  of  the  Act.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  Member  woiild  be  satisfied 
with  the  assurance  given,  which,  he  be- 
lieved, would  dispose  also  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  Amendment  next 
upon  the  Paper,  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  which 
the  Government  were  willing  to  accept, 
except  so  far  as  related  to  laying  the 
warrant  before  Parliament. 

Mr.  HEIALY  said,  he  should  be  happy 
to  abstain  from  moving  the  Amendment 
referred  to,  on  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  HINDE  palmer  said,  there 
was  a  useful  provision  in  Sub -section  3, 
that  the  evidence  given  on  the  trial  be- 
fore the  Special  Commission  Court  should 
be  taken  down  by  a  shorthand  writer, 
who  should  be  sworn  to  take  the  same 
accurately  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  In 
his  opinion,  the  sub-section  did  not  go 
far  enough,  and  the  Amendment  he  was 
about  to  propose  had  for  its  object  that 
the  reasons  given  by  the  Judges  in  de- 
livering judgment  should  also  be  taken 
down  by  the  shorthand  writers,  because, 
where  the  right  of  appeal  existed,  this 
was  of  great  importance  to  the  parties 
ooncemed.  It  was  not  his  proposition 
that  the  Judges  should  state  their  rea- 
sons, but  that  their  reasons,  if  any, 
should  be  recorded.  The  Committee 
would  remember  that  it  had  been  stated 
in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that  the 
Judges  would  |^ve  reasons  according  to 
the  usual  practice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  7,  after  the  word  "  court,"  to 
tnaert  "  and  the  reasons  if  any  given  by  the 
judges  in  delivering  judgment." — {Mr,  Hind$ 

Amendment  agrwd  to, 

Mb.  M*C0AN  said,  he  had  never 
given  Notice  of  the  next  Amendment  on 
ttie  Paper,  to  leave  out  Sub-seotion  (4), 


although  it  stood  in  his  name.  Someone 
had  evidently  played  a  very  bad  joke  at 
his  expense. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
without  wishing  to  exercise  any  right  of 
pre-emption  in  this  matter,  he  must 
point  out  that  the  Amendment  standing 
on  the  Paper  in  his  name,  relating  to 
the  cost  of  conveyance  of  a  person  ac- 
quitted on  trial  by  the  Special  Commis- 
sion Court  must,  for  grammatical  rea- 
sons, take  precedence  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T. 
C.  Thompson),  which  the  Government 
wished  to  accept. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  after  *^  conviction,"  insert 
'*  and  the  judges  of  the  said  court  shall  in  all 
cases  of  conviction  give  in  open  court  the 
reasons  for  such  conviction." — [Mr,  T.  C.  Thomp" 
ton.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  Govern- 
ment accepted  this  Amendment  with 
something  like  eagerness,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  extremely  anxious  that  the 
reasons  on  which  the  conviction  was 
founded  should  be  thoroughly  known, 
and  the  procedure  of  the  Equity  Courts 
adopted  so  far  that  the  Judge  should 
carefully  analyze  the  evidence  before 
coming  to  a  decision.  In  the  case  of 
acquittal,  as  had  been  pointed  out,  it 
would  rest  with  the  Judges  wli ether 
they  would  give  reasons  or  not. 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  they  were  get- 
ting into  a  rather  awkward  position 
with  regard  to  the  amended  construction 
of  this  clause.  They  had  adopted  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Lincoln  City  (Mr.  Hinde 
Palmer),  that  the  reasons  of  the  Judges, 
if  any,  should  be  taken  down  by  a  short- 
hand writer,  and  they  were  about  to  add 
at  the  end  of  the  clause  that  the  Judges 
should  in  all  cases  of  conviction  give 
their  reasons.  He  submitted  that  the 
sub-sections  afiPected  by  these  Amend- 
ments should  be  transposed. 

Mb.  healy  acknowledged  the  value 
of  the  provision  for  having  the  evidence 
and  the  Judges'  reasons  recorded  by  a 
shorthand  writer.  The  Government 
having  settled  the  machinery  for  this 
purpose,  he  presumed  the  transcript  of 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes  would  be 
available  for  the  Press ;  and,  therefore, 
he  begged  to  ask  in  what  way  it  was. 
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intended  to  communicate  them  to  the 
House  and  the  public  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  records  would,  of  course,  be  published 
in  the  ordinary  way,  although  it  was 
not  intended  that  they  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  so  that  if,  in 
any  particular  case,  an  hon.  Member 
desired  to  found  his  Motion  upon  a 
Judgment,  he  would  then  have  an  au- 
thentic record  instead  of  a  newspaper 
report  which  might  possibly  be  inaccu- 
rate. That  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
having  a  shorthand  writer  in  the  present 
case ;  but  the  principal  object  was  that 
in  case  of  appeal  the  Judges  of  the 
Appeal  Court  should  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  evidence,  and  the 
reasons  upon  which  the  decision  of  the 
Court  below  was  founded. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
not  be  unwilling  to  give  a  pledge 
that  the  shorthand  writer's  notes  would 
be  produced  in  any  particular  ease  in 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  refer  to 
them. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had 
no  objection  to  give  such  a  pledge. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  urged  that  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  as  recorded  in 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes,  should  be 
made  available  to  the  public,  because  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  the  public 
should  have  authentic  information  on  so 
important  a  subject.  It  was  especially 
necessary  that  the  Irish  public  should 
possess  this  authentic  information,  in 
order  that  they  might  judge  for  them- 
selves without  waiting  until  a  Return 
had  been  moved  for  in  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  reasons  given  by  the 
Judges  for  their  decisions. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  Government  had  considered  how  the 
case  of  a  person  acquitted  in  a  county 
other  than  that  in  which  he  was  com- 
mitted for  trial  might  best  be  met,  so  far 
as  his  return  home  was  concerned.  They 
had  decided  that  where  the  object  of  the 
person  so  acquitted  was  to  get  back 
to  his  own  county,  he  should  be  sent 
there  at  the  cost  of  the  public.  He 
therefore  begged  to  move  the  Amend- 
ment standing  in  his  name,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  give  effect  to  that 
decision. 

Mr.Heedy 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  10,  at  end«  add  ''Where  a 
person  is  tried  by  a  Special  Commission  Court 
at  any  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  coonty  in 
which  he  was  committed  for  trial,  he  shall,  if 
acquitted  by  such  court,  be  entitled  to  be  con- 
veyed free  of  cost  to  any  place  he  selects  in  the 
county  in  which  he  was  committ^  for  trial.*' — 
{Sir  William  Harcourt.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  HEALY  presumed  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  not  aware, 
when  he  put  his  own  Amendment  on 
the  Paper,  that  the  Amendment  on  the 
same  subject  of  which  he  (Mr.  Healy) 
had  given  Notice  was  taken,  word  for 
word,  out  of  the  Coercion  Act  of  last 
year.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
Government,  being  so  fond  of  the  Act  of 
last  year,  would  have  been  willing  to 
adopt  this  wording.  However,  the  diffi- 
culty presented  by  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  that  a  man  might  be  committed  for 
trial  at  one  end  of  a  large  county  and 
tried  at  the  other,  in  which  case  the 
provision  for  sending  him  home  free  of 
cost  would  not  apply.  In  the  case  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  for  instance,  a  man, 
after  acquittal,  might  have  to  travel  for 
perhaps  150  miles  through  a  district  in 
which  there  were  no  railways.  The  ex- 
pense of  this  alone  would  constitute  a 
great  hardship ;  and  he  was  quite  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  Government  could 
not  discharge  the  individual  within  five 
miles  of  the  spot  at  which  he  was  ar- 
rested. He  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  either  add  words  to  their 
Amendment  to  meet  that  case,  or  accept 
his  Amendment,  which,  as  he  had  be- 
fore pointed  out,  was  taken  from  their 
own  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOIJET  said, 
he  should  have  thought  the  words  on  the 
Paper  implied  that  a  man  was  not  to  be 
put  to  the  expense  of  having  to  go  home 
on  foot. 

Mr.  HEALY  urged  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman did  not  come  into  operation  until 
the  prisoner  was  actually  removed  from 
the  county  where  he  was  arrested.  His 
own  Amendment  would  operate  whether 
the  man  was  removed  from  that  county 
or  not.  He  repeated  that,  under  the 
Amendmentof  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  the  case  of  Cork,  the 
largest  county  in  Ireland,  a  man  might 
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be  taken  1 50  miles  away  from  the  place 
where  he  was  arrested,  and,  upon  ac- 
quittal, have  to  travel  back  again,  at  a 
very  considerable  expense,  seeing  that 
there  was  no  railway  there.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  say 
that  on  Report  he  would  alter  his 
Amendment,  so  that  it  should  apply 
even  where  a  person  was  tried  in  his 
own  county,  he  should  be  willing  to 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  TREYEIjTAN  said,  he  should 
imagine  that  a  man  acquitted  under  the 
circumstances  indicated  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  in  the  position  of  a  discharged  con- 
vict, so  far  as  the  cost  of  getting  home 
was  concerned,  and  would  be  treated  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  H.  T.  EEID  proposed  to  add, 
at  the  end  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, the  words — 

"  Unless  he  shall  himself  prefer  to  be  dis- 
charged nearer  to  the  prison  m  which  he  was 
last  detained.*' 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  when  a 
man  was  tried  and  acquitted  he  was  ab- 
solutely entitled  to  be  discharged ;  and 
to  detain  him  as  a  prisoner  in  anyplace 
after  he  was  acquitted  appeared  to  him 
to  constitute  a  great  injustice. 

8iR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  pointed 
out  that  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  contained 
no  such  word  as  "discharged."  The 
words  were — "  He  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  conveyed  free  of  cost." 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought  the 
objection  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford rMr.  Healy)  would  be  met  if  the 
right  non.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  leave  out  of  his  Amendment 
the  words — 

''  At  any  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the  county 
in  which  he  was  committed  lor  trial." 

There  were  undoubtedly  counties  in  Ire- 
land like  Cork,  in  which  a  man  would 
have  a  considerable  distance  to  travel  in 
order  to  reach  his  home  after  being 
tried  and  acquitted  within  the  county. 
It  seemed  to  him  only  just  that  a  man 
acquitted  under  this  Act  should  not  be 
exposed  to  any  hardship  on  the  ground 
of  expense. 

Sir  H.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  it 
most  not  be  supposed  that  because  a 
man  was  acquitted  by  a  special  tri- 


bunal he  was  entitled  to  more  costs  than 
he  would  be  if  he  were  acquitted  by  any 
other  tribunal. 

Mr.  LEAMY  contended  that,  in  the 
matter  of  expenses,  a  man  should  be 
treated  exceptionally  who  was  acquitted 
by  an  exceptional  tribunal.  If  a  man 
was  brought  before  an  ordinary  tribunal 
he  would  be  tried  according  to  the  or- 
dinary law  ;  but  in  the  present  case  he 
would  be  tried  in  a  special  manner.  He 
thought  the  principle  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
as  the  point  in  question  was  not  a  very 
large  one,  he  was  willing  to  make  the 
alteration  in  the  Amendment  suggested 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork. 

Mr.  MARIJM  pointed  out  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  form  of  the  Amendment, 
it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that  the  person 
had  been  in  custody  and  tried,  and  that 
then,  on  acquittal,  his  expenses  were  to 
be  paid.  But  he  must  remind  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  there 
were  many  cases  in  which  men  would 
be  out  on  bail  in  their  own  localities. 
These,  he  thought,  were  entitled  to  their 
expenses ;  and,  indeed,  he  did  not  see 
how  their  claims  could  be  resisted. 
According  to  this  Amendment,  also,  it 
was  more  likely  that  the  person  ac- 
quitted would  be  a  bail  prisoner  than 
otherwise ;  and,  as  the  principle  was 
admitted  that  a  man's  expenses  should 
be  paid  when  he  was  brought  a  long 
distance  from  his  own  locality,  he  con- 
sidered that  there  should  be  some  »ola» 
ttuin  in  the  case  of  persons  out  on  bail  in 
their  own  localities. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words, 
**  at  any  place  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
county  in  which  he  was  committed  for 
trial."— (1/r.  Parnell) 

Sir  R.  ASSHETON  CROSS  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to  explain  to  the  Committee 
on  what  principle  in  future  the  expenses 
of  prisoners,  other  than  those  tried  under 
this  Act,  could  be  refused  to  them  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  concession  in  the  present  instance 
was  not  made  on  the  ground  that  the 
prisoner  was  tried  by  a  Special  Com- 
mission. If  the  question  were  raised 
with,  respect  to  the  prisoner's  expensei 
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in  the  case  of  other  tribunals,  it  would, 
no  doubt,  be  replied  that  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill  were  of  a  temporary  cha- 
racter, and  that  the  rule  with  regard  to 
expenses  could  not  consequently  form  a 
precedent. 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mb.  MAEUM  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  would  take  into  his 
consideration  the  point  as  to  the  expenses 
of  bail  prisoners  in  their  own  localities. 
He  did  not  wish  to  put  the  Committee 
to  the  inconvenience  of  discussing  an 
Amendment  on  this  subject. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  had  seen  no  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  this  clause  dealing  with  the 
subject.  He  must,  therefore,  take  time 
to  consider  the  question. 

Mb.  CALLAN  wished  to  add  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  just  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee words  to  the  efiPect  that  a  copy  of 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  the  Evi- 
dence and  the  Judgments  of  the  Judges 
should  be  supplied  to  the  party  accused 
or  to  be  tried  on  application  to  the 
proper  officer.  He  hoped  the  Home 
Secretary  would  have  no  objection  to 
allow  these  words  to  be  added. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
this  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  the  proper 
place.  The  shorthand  writer's  notes  could 
only  be  wanted  in  case  of  appeal,  and, 
therefore,  the  Proviso  was  inadmissible 
in  this  sub-section. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  he  wanted  to 
have  the  matter  so  arranged  that  the 
notes  might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
appeals.  There  was  no  intention  that 
the  Proviso  should  be  applied  to  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  oases;  it  was  only 
required  in  cases  where  a  man  had  been 
convicted  by  the  Special  Commission 
Court,  and  meant  to  appeal.  He  felt 
sure  tiie  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  see  the  desirability  of  sup- 
plying this  most  necessary  information 
to  the  prisoner. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  Jambs)  pointed  out  that  the 
question  raised  was  one  of  procedure, 
whereas  this  was  a  clause  simply  giving 
jurisdiction.  It  was  desirable,  no  doubt, 
where  a  person  was  convicted,  and  an 
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appeal  was  intended,  that  the  prisoner 
should  have  a  copy  of  the  Evidence  and 
Judgment  to  lay  before  his  counsel. 
His  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  ac- 
cepted that  view,  but  considered  that 
the  machinery  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
would  be  more  properly  provided  in  a 
clause  relating  to  procedure  than  in  this 
clause,  which  was  one  of  jurisdiction 
alone. 

Mb.  CALLAN  appealed  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General  to  point 
out  in  the  Bill  any  place  at  which  the 
Proviso  would  be  more  apropos  than 
the  present  sub-section  (4),  which  said 
that— 

"A  person  tried  by  a  Special  Commissioii 
Ck)iirt  shall  be  acquitted  unless  the  whole  court 
concur  in  his  conviction." 

And  the  Committee  had  just  adopted 
the  Amendment  of  the  Home  Secretary 
for  the  payment  of  a  prisoner's  expenses 
in  case  of  acquittal ;  he  only  wanted  the 
sub-section  to  express  that,  in  case  of 
conviction,  the  prisoner  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copy  of  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes  of  the  Evidence  and  Judg- 
ment; and  certainly  he  could  see  no 
better  place  to  make  the  Proviso  than 
he  had  indicated. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  suggested  that  the  hon. 
Member  should  look  to  page  15  of  the 
Bill,  on  which  the  rules  of  procedure 
were  set  out,  in  the  belief  that  he  would 
find  there  a  much  more  appropriate  place 
for  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  MACFARLANE  proposed  to 
move  that  a  verbatim  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Superior  Court  should 
be  available  to  the  public.  The  Govern- 
ment had  admitted  the  principle  in  the 
case  of  the  Inferior  Court.  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  the  prisoner  alone  should 
have  the  report. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  asked 
the  hon.  Member  for  Carlo w  not  to  press 
this  matter,  because  all  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information  would  be  open 
to  the  public.  Judgment  would  be  en- 
tered in  precisely  the  same  way  as  in 
this  country.  The  hon.  Member  would 
have  an  oppoi'tunity  of  raising  his  point 
on  the  Schedule. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  being  now  in  his 
place,  would  probably  be  able  to  reply 
more  satisfactorily  than  his  learned  Col* 
league  the  English  Attorney  General 
upon  the  point  raised  with  regard  to 
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aupplying  the  priBoner,  on  oonviotioiiy 
with  a  copy  of  the  shorthand  writer's 
notes  for  the  purpose  of  appeal.  He 
(Mr.  Callan)  wished  that  these  notes 
should  be  supplied  to  the  prisoner  im- 
mediately he  was  conyicted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  his  appeal — not  after  he  had 
given  notice  of  appeal.  The  object  was 
that  the  prisoner  uioiild  be  able  to  take 
the  advice  of  his  counsel  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  ^e  Court.  He  asked  the  opi- 
nion of  the  rieht  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  as  to  the 
propriety  of  moving  the  Proviso  at  this 
part  of  the  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  con- 
ourred  that  the  best  place  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  Proviso  would  be  found 
in  the  Schedule. 

Mb.  OALLAN  asked  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  say  that 
it  should  be  inserted  in  the  Schedule  ? 

Thb  attorney  general  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  signi- 

nAn  AiMAnti 

Mb.  PLIJNKET  said,  in  the  absence 
and  at  the  request  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory),  he  pro- 
posed to  move  the  Amendment  next 
upon  the  Paper.  He  ag^ed  in  the  fair- 
ness of  paying  the  reasonable  expenses 
of  witnesses  for  thedefence/because  there 
was  strength  in  the  argument  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  tribunal  proposed  to  be 
erected  by  the  Bill  was  an  exceptional 
tribunal,  exceptional  hardships  might 
be  imposed  upon  the  prisoner.  To  that 
extent  it  was  fair,  no  doubt,  that  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  the  prisoner's 
witnesses  should  be  provided  for.  But 
the  case  which  this  Amendment  was 
intended  to  meet  was  that  of  a  witness 
who  resided  in  the  same  county  where 
the  trial  was  held,  and  these  persons 
woiild  be  put  to  no  more  inconvenience 
or  hardship  under  the  Bill  than  if  they 
were  called  upon  to  attend  at  the  ordi- 
nary Assizes  of  their  counties.  He  saw 
no  reason  why,  in  that  case,  the  ordi- 
nary practice  should  be  departed  from. 
The  question  was,  from  one  point  of 
view,  rather  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Treasury.  Still,  heputit  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  say  in  what  sense  the  fact 
of  the  tribunal  being  exceptional  was  to 
make  everything  else  in  the  Bill  excep- 
tional also.  He  hoped,  if  the  provision  of 
this  sub-section  were  to  be  extended  to 
a  prisoner  tried  in  a  county  where  the 


offence  was  committed,  it  would  not  be 
put  on  the  ground  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Score* 
tary  gave  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  dis* 
oussion,  because  in  that  case  everything 
in  ike  Bill  would  be  exceptional. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  12,  after  "  witnesses  "  insert 
"  resident  out  of  the  county  in  which  the  trial 
takes  place.'*— (Jfr.  Flunk$L) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
in  England,  under  certain  circumstances, 
there  might  be  expenses  if  a  witness  was 
within  the  county,  and  the  extension  given 
in  this  Bill  was  very  sliffht  indeed.  He 
desired  to  make  all  the  lulowances  under 
the  BiU  as  liberal  as  possible,  and  where 
he  could  ease  the  BiU  and  make  it  less 
oppressive  he  was  desirous  of  doing  so. 

Sib  EARDLEY  WILMOT  said,  there 
was  an  additional  reason  for  being  as 
generous  as  possible,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Bill  was  taking  away  the  safeguard  to 
prisoners  of  being  able  to  place  their 
oases  before  a  Ghrand  Jury. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  proposed  an 
Amendment  with  the  object  of  enabling 
the  Government  to  grant  expenses  in 
the  case  of  poor  persons  charged  with 
treason  or  treason-felony  for  the  payment 
of  counsel.  That  proposal,  he  thought, 
would  certainly  appeal  to  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  Committee.  He  could  not 
agree  with  the  view  expressed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  that  prisoners 
in  such  oases  were  not  in  a  different  posi« 
tion  from  prisoners  tried  in  the  ordinary 
way ;  but  he  only  proposed  to  extend  this 
Amendment  to  charges  of  treason  and 
treason-felony.  Everybody  acquainted 
with  the  law  knew  perfecUy  well  what 
difficulties  surrounded  the  charges  of 
treason  or  treason-felony,  and  how  diffi- 
cult it  was  to  define  those  ofiPences. 
Unless  poor  people  were  provided  with 
counsel  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet 
such  charges  with  a  reasonable  pub- 
licity of  escape.  It  might  be  asked 
why  they  should  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  now  than  tney  were  in  pre- 
viously? The  reason  was  this— there 
was  a  good  old  principle  of  English  law, 
that  where  prisoners  were  undefended 
the  Judges  should  be  counsel  for  them ; 
and  that  principle  had  been  acted  upon 
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throughout  our  Oonetitution.  It  pre- 
vailed 80  far  as  to  form  one  argument 
used  by  the  Judges  against  the  prisoner'i^ 
counsel ;  but  now  that  position  was  to  be 
destroyed,  because  the  Judges  were  to 
be  in  the  position  of  a  jury,  and  it  would 
be  impossible  for  them,  in  any  sense,  to 
act  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner.  Having 
put  the  prisoners  in  a  worse  position 
than  before,  and  taken  away  the  great 
safeguard  of  Judges  seeing  that  nothing 
unfair  to  the  prisoners  should  be  urged, 
and  having  left  the  prisoners  undefended, 
except  in  so  far  as  they  were  able  to 
incur  the  expense  of  employing  counsel, 
it  was  only  fair,  in  such  cases  as  these, 
that  the  Qovemment  should  do  some- 
thing in  this  direction  for  the  protection 
of  the  prisoners. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  papfe  2,  line  12,  after  the  word  "wit- 
nesses '  insert  **  and  in  the  case  of  poor  persons 
charged  with  treason  or  treason  felony,  for  the 
payment  of  counsel. — {Mr,  T.  C,  Thompson.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  thought  there  was  some  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  practice  in  Ireland  in  such 
cases.  It  had  always  been  the  practice  in 
oases  of  murder  for  the  Crown  Solicitor 
to  provide  the  fees  for  counsel  if  prisoners 
were  undefended ;  and  the  Government 
did  not  see  why  the  same  practice  should 
not  exist  in  cases  of  treason  and  treason- 
felony.  It  appeared  to  them  reasonable 
that  the  same  practice  should  apply  to 
those  cases,  and  they  therefore  would 
accept  the  Amendment ;  but  he  would 
suggest  the  insertion  in  the  Amendment 
of  the  words  **  or  murder." 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked  whether  it 
was  worth  while  to  make  any  exception 
at  all?  It  would  be  better  to  extend 
the  principle  to  all  the  offences  in  the 
clause 

Sie' WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  Government  could  go  no  further.  A 
line  had  been  drawn  in  the  category  of 
offences,  and  they  must  adhere  to  that. 

Mb.  LEAMT  asked  if  there  was  any 
objection  to  extend  the  principle  to  cases 
of  manslaughter,  for  which  a  man  might 
be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  li^  ? 
It   was  much    more   important   for  a 

Srisoner  to  have  counsel  before  three 
udges  than   before  a  jury;    and  he 
thought  a  prisoner  might  be  allowed 
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to  have  counsel  on  a  charge  of  man- 
slaughter, provided,  of  course,  that  the 
Judges  were  satisfied  that  he  had  no 
means  of  paying  counsel  himself.  The 
police  would  be  quite  able  to  ascertain 
that. 

Mr.  p.  martin  said,  he  hoped  the 
Home  Secretary  would  extend  the  prin« 
ciple  to  all  the  classes  of  offences.  There 
was  to  be  a  special  and  exceptional  tri- 
bunal ;  and  he  thought  the  same  system 
might  be  adopted  as  that  which  had 
been,  he  might  say,  the  uniform  prac- 
tice in  the  case  of  all  Special  Commis- 
sions in  Ireland.  Where  circumstances 
necessitated  their  issue,  the  Crown  as- 
sisted in  defraying  the  cost  of  the 
attorney  and  the  fees  of  counsel  retained 
for  the  prisoner.  That  practice  was  not 
limited  to  murder,  but  was  applied  to  all 
the  offences  enumerated  in  this  clause. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  now 
Judges  in  Ireland  had  been  sent  down  to 
such  Special  Commissions,  and  been  paid 
by  the  Crown  to  represent  prisoners.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  as  a  special  and 
exceptional  tribunal  was  to  be  created, 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  provide 
poor  persons  with  the  means  of  being 
defended  by  counsel.  There  existed  no 
grounds  for  limiting  the  provision.  The 
reason  for  its  adoption  was  even  greater 
than  in  the  case  of  Special  Commissions, 
as  the  Committee  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  venue  was  to  be  wherever  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  might  select.  He  might 
select  a  venue  where  solicitors  whom  the 
prisoners  might  know  were  not  present ; 
and  then  the  prisoners  would  be  obliged 
to  fall  back  on  counsel.  In  such  cases, 
it  would  be  a  subversion  of  justice  for 
prisoners  to  be  tried  before  these  three 
Judges  without  having  the  assistance  of 
counsel. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  hoped  hon.  Members  would  admit 
that  he  had  shown  every  disposition  to 
go  as  far  as  he  could  in  acceding  to 
requests ;  but  he  did  not  think  he  ought 
to  go  further  in  this  matter  than  treason 
and  murder. 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  thought  one 
observation  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
P.  Martin)  was  worthy  of  further  atten- 
tion. A  poor  man  might  be  taken,  say, 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and,  unless  he 
had  the  means  of  engaging  counsel  in 
Dublin,  he  would  have  to  go  without 
any  defence.  In  his  own  place  that 
man  might  be  able  to  scrape  together  a 
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few  pounds  and  eng^age  a  solicitor,  who, 
perhaps,  had  a  number  of  cases  in  Court, 
and,  in  consequence,  would  take  a  small 
fee ;  whereas,  if  he  was  in  Dubliii,  he 
would  not  know  where  to  find  an  at- 
torney, or  have  the  means  of  paying  a 
large  fee.  As  the  Government  were  set- 
ting up  a  special  tribunal,  they  ought 
not  to  hesitate  over  a  few  pounds. 
This  Bill  was  not  to  last  more  than  two 
or  three  years — and,  presumably,  some 
of  the  cases  would  oe  taken  before 
juries — and  he  thought  the  Government 
might  assent  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  LABOUOHERE  said,  he  thought 
the  contention  of  the  Home  Secretary 
was  really  a  plea  for  murder ;  for  he 
could  easily  conceive  the  case  of  a 
member  of  the  dangerous  classes,  after 
having  burnt  down  a  house  and  assaulted 
the  owner,  saying  he  was  obliged  to 
murder  the  owner  in  order  to  get 
counsel,  which  his  own  means  would  not 
enable  him  to  get  for  himself. 

Mr.  MOORE  said,  he  hoped  the  Oo- 
yemment  would  agree  to  the  proposal, 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  very 
stringent,  and  were  calculated  to  destroy 
the  confidence  of  the  poorer  classes  in 
justice;  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
make  a  man  in  Connemara  believe  he 
was  going  to  be  fairly  tried  when  he 
was  taken  to  Dublin  to  be  tried  by  three 
Judges  without  a  jury.  He  trusted  the 
Government  would  see  their  way  to 
granting  such  men  every  facility  for 
obtaining  a  fair  trial.  Very  likely  he 
would  not  get  a  fair  trial  in  any  case. 
He  did  not  wish  to  impugn  the  justice 
of  the  Judges ;  but  it  was  one  thing  to 
g^ve  a  fair  trifd,  and  another  to  convince 
a  man  that  he  had  had  a  fair  trial.  The 
proposal  would  only  involve  a  matter  of 
a  few  nounos 

Dr.  CO  MM  ins  said,  there  was 
another  point  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  consider,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Judges  themselves.  Their  responsibility 
was  about  to  be  enormously  increased, 
and,  in  proportion  to  increased  responsi- 
bility. Judges  always  desired  that  pri- 
soners should  be  well  defended.  In 
England,  when  a  man  was  tried  for 
murder,  and  could  not  provide  counsel 
for  himself,  the  Judge  assigpaed  him 
counsel ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Irish 
Judges  themselves,  as  well  as*  for  the 
sake  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  important 
that  the  privilege  of  having  the  asssist- 
anoe  of  counael  should  be  extended  to 


all  prisoners — at  all  events,  in  such 
serious  cases  as  manslaughter,  for  which 
penal  servitude  might  be  imposed.  •  As 
for  any  distinction  between  murder  and 
manslaughter,  that  was  so  small  that  he 
could  not  understand  why  a  distinction 
was  drawn.  Judges  had  said,  in  sum- 
ming up,  that  manslaughter  might  be  so 
near  to  murder  that  practically  it  was 
impossible  to  draw  a  line ;  and,  there- 
fore, counsel  was  as  necessary  in  a  case 
of  manslaughter  as  in  a  case  of  murder. 

Mn.  HEALT  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Government  could  say  how 
soon  after  a  man  had  been  committed 
he  would  be  informed  that  he  would  be 
tried  before  this  special  tribunal,  and 
where  he  would  be  tried ;  also  upon 
whose  directions  this  would  be  done,  and 
whether  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land would  have  to  go  through  each 
case  ?  If  so,  he  presumed  that  would  be 
done  in  an  alphabetical  manner,  and 
could  not  the  Government  arrange  to 
inform  the  prisoner  in  time  to  enable 
him  to  provide  counsel  ?  It  was  essen- 
tial that  a  prisoner  should  have  early 
advice  upon  these  points,  because  he 
i^^ght  get  up  a  local  subscription  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  to  enable  him 
to  obtain  counsel.  An  hon.  Member 
opposite  had  raised  an  objection  to 
the  expenses  of  witnesses  being  pro- 
vided, and  he  presumed  there  would  be 
a  stronger  objection  to  provision  for 
counsel.  The  reason  why  this  was  spe- 
cially necessary  was  that,  under  this 
Act,  the  Government  would  be  prompted 
to  bring  more  men  to  trial  than  under 
the  old  Act,  taking  the  chance  of  getting 
convictions ;  and,  therefore,  men  would 
be  more  liable  to  arrest. 

Mr.  PARNELL  suggested  to  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Thompson)  that  if 
the  Home  Secretary  would  agree  to  re- 
consider this  matter  on  Report,  the  mat- 
ter might  be  left  with  confidence  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  TREVELTAN  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  Government  could  hold  out 
any  hope  of  reconsidering  the  Amend- 
ment. They  had  made  considerable  con- 
cessions already  in  favour  of  the  pri- 
soners. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  said,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  there  had  been  ample 
funds  for  promoting  the  agitation  which 
had  led  to  the  present  lamentable  state 
of  things  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  only  reasonable  that   those 
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who  were  connected  with  the  disturb- 
ances should  provide  the  means  of  de- 
fending the  prisoners. 

Mb.  M00K£  rose  to  Order,  and  asked 
whether  a  discussion  of  the  Land  League 
funds  was  germane  to  the  question  be- 
fore the  Committee  ? 

Thb  chairman  :  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  simply  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  Land  League 
fund. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  if  those 
funds  were  available  for  promoting  dis- 
turbance, those  who  administered  them 
should  provide  the  means  of  defending 
the  persons  accused. 

M^.  HEALY  pointed  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  that  this  Bill  was  to  last  three 
years;  but  the  funds  of  the  Land  League 
might  run  out  in  three  months. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  whether 
any  person  who  subscribed  for  such  a 
purpose  would  not  be  liable  to  such  an 
action  for  maintenance  as  was  brought 
against  the  hon.  Member  himself? 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  Which  emi- 
nently failed. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  14,  after  the  word  *'  court/' 
insert  '^  and  certified  as  required  by  such  court." 
'*-^(Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  did  not  be- 
lieve the  Home  Secretary  intended  this 
Amendment  to  be  moved,  because,  during 
the  discussion  on  the  Amendment  with 
regard  to  prisoners  being  tried  in  the 
districts  where  the  offences  were  com- 
mitted, he  had  intimated  his  intention 
to  bring  up  a  clause  later  on  dealing 
with  the  machinery  for  providing  the 
expenses  of  witnesses.  This  Amend- 
ment certainly  did  not  provide  for  ex- 
penses in  the  spirit  of  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
because  it  was  expressly  said  there 
should  be  some  provision  for  the  main- 
tenance of  witnesses,  and  for  enabling  a 
poor  prisoner  to  ^et  his  expenses  before 
he  came  up  for  tnal.  Under  the  Bill,  the 
witnesses  might  have  to  remain  for  some 
weeks  in  an  Assize  town,  or  wherever 
the  Commission  was  held,  at  their  own 
expense ;  and  it  was  only  reasonable  that, 
after  the  money  had  been  advanced  out 
of  the  slender  resources  of  the  prisoner, 

Mr.  Nnodtgikto 


the  Court  should  certify  for  costs.  He 
would  suggest  that  this  matter  should 
be  left  open  for  consideration,  and  that 
the  Home  Secretary,  having  considered 
the  question,  should  bring  up  his  clause 
or  clauses  for  effecting  what  he  evi- 
dently thought  it  was  desirable  to  carry 
out. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  he  perfectly  recol- 
lected the  statement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary ;  and  what  he  understood  to  be  the 
course  contemplated  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  that  for 
some  witnesses  an  application  would 
have  to  be  made  officially  by  the  Crown 
Solicitor.  He  thought  the  better  way 
would  be  to  allow  this  Amendment  to 
pass,  seeing  that  there  must  be  some 
certificate  as  to  what  witnesses  were  re- 
quired. He  was  sure  he  could  promise 
that  the  Home  Secretary  would  take 
care  that  that  was  practically  carried 
out. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  whether,  with- 
out this  Amendment  at  all,  what  the 
Attorney  General  had  spoken  of  would 
not  take  place  ?  Someone  must  pay  the 
expenses,  and  the  person  paying  would 
require  to  be  certificated.  He  thought 
the  Amendment  unnecessary. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  :  We  must  regulate  that, 
which  is  part  of  the  procedure,  or  there 
will  be  no  control  whatever. 

Mb.  LEAMY  :  We  are  to  understand 
that  words  will  be  introduced  into  the 
BUI  for  this  purpose  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  :  Yes ;  certainly. 

Mb.  p.  martin  objected  to  the 
Amendment  as  likely  to  create  consider- 
able difficulties.  He  did  not  think  the 
Attorney  General  meant  that  in  every 
case  the  Judge  should  certify  for  costs. 
What  was  wanted  was  some  officer  to 
certify ;  but  putting  it  in  the  "  Court " 
would  throw  upon  the  Judge  what  he 
did  not  think  the  Attorney  General  in- 
tended. Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  better  that  nothing  should  be 
added  to  the  clause  at  present.  As  the 
Government  had  definitely  stated  their 
intention  to  facilitate  and  assure  the 
payment  of  all  witnesses  that  might  be 
fairly  required  to  be  produced  before 
those  exceptional  tribunals,  he  thought 
it  well  to  leave  the  entire  matter  to  be 
provided  for  either  on  the  Report  stage,  or 
to  have  new  dauses  introduced  in  Oooi- 
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mittee  to  reflate  the  payment  of  these 

witDesses.   When  framiDg  these  clauses, 

in  addition  to  stating  in  what  manner 

these  expenses  were  to  be  estimated,  it 

could  be  determined  also  who  would  be 

a  suitable  officer  to  carry  out  the  matter. 

The  adoption  of  this  Amendment  would 

introduce  confusion  to  the  Act,  and  the 

clause  might  run  counter  to  the  proposed 

clauses. 

Dr.  GOMMINS  said,  he  should  not 

object  to  an  Amendment  which  would  give 

the  Court  power  to  disallow  expenses ; 

but  to  introduce  this  provision  here,  and 

throw  the  onus  of  allowing  expenses  on 
the  Court,  was  going  too  far.  The  Court 
would  have  enough  to  do  to  try  issues, 
without  bein^  required  to  consider  the 
question  of  allowing  expenses.  It  would 
be  sufficient  to  give  the  Court  power  to 
disallow  the  expenses  of  a  witness  who 
misconducted  himself,  or  stated  what  was 
untrue,  or  tried  to  deceive  the  Court. 
What  was  wanted  was  an  inducement  to 
witnesses  to  come  forward,  in  order  that 
justice  might  be  done;  but  this  Bill 
seemed  to  tend  towards  inducing  wit- 
nesses to  come  forward  for  the  Crown, 
and  the  same  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  defence.  In  England  it  was  the 
practice  that,  unless  the  Court  disallowed 
expenses  for  some  good  and  sufficient 
reason,  every  witness  was  entitled  to  a 
fixed  allowance.  There  was  no  reason 
why  that  system  should  be  departed 
from,  for  the  intention  of  this  Act  was 
to  induce  those  who  could  speak  honestly 
and  truthfully  to  come  forward  whether 
for  the  Crown  or  the  prisoners.  There- 
fore, the  proper  course  would  be  to  give 
some  power — or  rather,  to  omit  this  pas- 
sage altogether — and  then  the  present 
law  would  apply  to  witnesses  on  both 
sides,  the  Court  having  a  power  of  dis- 
allowing expenses. 

The  ATTORNEY  GTENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
a  witness  for  the  defence  was  not  entitled 
to  his  expenses,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
unless  he  was  a  necessary  witness,  and 
his  expenses  allowed  by  the  Court. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  a  witness  for 
the  Crown  in  every  criminal  case  was 
entitled  to  his  expenses,  and  the  defence 
ought  to  have  the  same  provision. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W,  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  practice  was,  that  where  a  prisoner 
in  an  ordinary  case  was  too  poor  to  get 
witnesses,  the  Crown  Solicitor  brought 
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them  up  for  him,  and  settled  the  ex- 
penses ;  and  then  the  Judge  decided  the 
matter. 

Mr.  HEALY  remarked  on  the  incon- 
venience of  discussing  this  question  with- 
out the  Amendment  of  the  Government. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  stated 
that  the  Amendment  to  be  brought  up 
by  the  Home  Secretary  would  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  this.  This  Amend- 
ment dealt  with  witnesses  before  the 
Court ;  and  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  deal 
with  witnesses  for  the  defence  in  order 
to  bring  them  into  Court,  which  was  a 
totally  different  thing. 

Amendment  agreed  io. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  2,  line  14,  at  end  of  the  Claose,  to 
add  the  words  "  Provided,  That  nothing  in  thii 
section  shall  empower  a  Special  Commission 
Court  to  try  a  person  for  any  offence,  unless  a 
Judge  and  jury  in  Ireland  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  that  person  for  the  said  offence." — {Mr, 
Attorney  Oenerai.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  made  a 
suggestion  that  only  offences  committed 
in  Ireland  should  be  tried  by  this 
Court,  and  the  answer  was  that  that 
would  exclude  offences  on  the  high  seas. 
This  Bill,  however,  was  not  brought 
in  for  offences  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  but  for  offences  in  Ireland,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  the  Government 
should  not  assent  to  his  suggestion  to 
confine  the  Bill  to  Ireland.  The  Bill 
was  not,  he  supposed,  intended  to  deal 
with  offences  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  said  the  Irish  Members 
were  speaking  with  two  voices ;  but  was 
not  this  proposal  of  the  Government  an 
instance  of  speaking  with  two  voices  ? 
They  had  brought  in  a  Bill  to  try  crime 
in  Ireland ;  but  who  was  going  to  settle 
the  question  whether  a  Judge  and  jury 
would  have  jurisdiction  to  try  an  offence  ? 
The  Attorney  General  would  probably 
say  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  decide ; 
but  the  Irish  Members  had  their  suspi- 
cions, and  it  would  be  mighty  little  satis- 
faction to  a  man  to  tell  him  &at  a  Judge 
and  jury  would  have  power  to  try  him, 
and  leave  him  to  go  to  the  Appeal  Court 
and  dispute  that.  The  Home  Secretary 
should  accept  the  logic  of  the  situation, 
which  was  that  it  was  in  Ireland  alone 
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that  crime  had  to  be  dealt  with.  There- 
fore, he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  scope 
of  the  Amendment. 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
EEenby  James)  explained  that  the  words 
"in  Ireland *'  were  omitted,  because 
it  was  intended  to  give  the  same  juris- 
diction as  could  now  be  exercised  by  the 
Courts  in  Ireland;  and  if  the  words  were 
inserted,  to  put  an  extreme  case,  a  man 
who  wished  to  murder  another  might 
take  him  out  to  sea  a  short  distance  in 
a  boat  and  there  murder  him.  It  was 
thought  better  to  leave  the  Amendment 
as  it  now  stood ;  but  offences  in  Hong 
Kong  would  not,  as  suggested,  be 
brought  under  this  Special  Commission. 

Mb.  MARUM  mentioned  that  the  Act 
24  &  25  Ftct.  c.  100,  s.  9,  gave  power 
not  merely  to  have  the  venue  in  the 
locality  of  the  offence,  but  in  any  other 
locality,  and,  therefore,  wherever  a  per- 
son could  be  tried  under  the  ordinarv 
law  now,  he  could  be  tried  by  the  Special 
Commission  also.  That  was  the  entire 
object  of  this  Amendment — that  the 
person  accused  should  be  in  the  same 
position  as  if  tried  under  the  ordinary 
law ;  and  the  Government  declined  to 
limit  the  jurisd'ction  as  to  persons  be- 
yond the  present  law,  which  allowed  a 
prisoner  to  be  tried  in  certain  places. 
He  did  not  object  to  that ;  but  he  wished 
to  provide  that  the  Special  Commission 
should  be  able  to  try  a  person  in  every 
place  —  and  nowhere  else — where  he 
could  be  tried  under  the  ordinary  law. 
He  was  merely  asking  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  extend  to  the  place  of  trial 
as  well  as  to  the  person  the  same  prin- 
ciple, which  would  enable  any  prisoner 
to  be  tried  for  an  offence  at  any  place  by 
the  Special  Commission  as  he  could  be 
under  the  present  law.  That  would 
bring  the  two  systems  into  harmony. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  the  Committee  had 
some  hours  ago  discussed  the  question 
whether  there  should  be  an  Amendment 
enabling  the  prisoner  to  be  tried  out  of 
the  district  where  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. The  Committee  decided  that 
there  should  be  special  cases,  and  they 
could  not  now  go  back  upon  that. 

Mb.  HEALY  regretted  this  Amend- 
ment He  bad  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  Attorney  General  to  come  out  frankly 
with  his  reasons  for  restricting  this 
Amendment.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
not  done  so,  but  he  would  give  the  rea- 

Mr.  Healy 


sons.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  bring  Irishmen  in 
America,or  England,  or  elsewhere,  tinder 
the  Treason  and  Treason-Felony  Clause. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  deny  that ;  but  could  he  deny  its 
possibility  ?  This  was,  practically  speak- 
ing, the  Alien  Act  in  a  worse  form. 
The  Government  had  now  raised  the 
entire  question  of  American  citizenship 
by  the  way  in  which  this  Amendment 
was  drafted.  He  was  sorry  they  had 
not  seen  their  way  to  accepting  the 
words  ''  in  Ireland,"  seeing  that  this  was 
a  Bill,  according  to  its  title,  for  the  Pre* 
vention  of  Crime  *•  in  Ireland  ; "  but  it 
was  now  to  be  made  a  Bill  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  in  America. 

The    SOLICITOR   GENERAL  lom 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Porter)  :  No. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might  deny  that ;  but 
he  (Mr.  Healy)  knew  that  certain  per- 
sons had  been  tried  for  speeches  in 
America,  and  convicted.  A  change  in 
the  law  prevented  American  citizens 
from  being  hit  by  such  a  Bill  as  this, 
but  only  when  they  could  prove  naturali- 
zation ;  and  that  law  would  not  touch 
some  people  in  America  who  had  spoken 
and  written,  and  against  whom,  on  some 
paltry  matter,  the  Government  might 
use  this  Bill.  Was  it  fair  that  a  Bill 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  in  Ireland 
should  enable  the  Government  to  deal 
with  crime  anywhere  else?  The  Gk>- 
vernment  continually  gave  warnings 
against  the  putting  of  extreme  cases; 
but  what  was  the  case  the  Attorney 
General  brought  forward?  That  one 
man  might  take  another  man  to  sea  in 
a  boat  and  murder  him.  A  man  might 
take  another  up  in  a  balloon  and  murder 
him  ;  but  people  did  not  do  these  things ; 
and  why  should^  they  go  to  the  region  of 
absurdity  instead  of  dealing  with  prac- 
tical facts  ?  Did  the  GK)vemment  wish 
to  insert  a  clause,  under  cover  of  this 
Bill,  to  deal  with  entirely  different  mat- 
ters? If  they  brought  in  a  Bill  to 
put  down  treason  in  America,  the  Irish 
Members  would  discuss  it  with  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  they  objected  to  a  Bill 
brought  in  under  false  pretences.  If 
the  Attorney  General  was  afraid  of  a 
murder  in  a  boat,  let  him  insert  the 
words  '*  on  the  high  seas."  It  might  be 
said  that  Irish  Members  should  not  ob- 
ject to  striking  at  crimes  in  America ; 
but  they  objected  to  the  evidence  of 
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informersi  and  evidence  coiild  not  be 
grot  from  America  without  informers. 
The  Oovernment  would  have  their 
apiee  ready  in  America  upon  whose 
evidence  men  might,  under  this  Bill,  be 
convicted,  although  men  who  had  been 
convicted  on  such  evidence  could  swear 
that  every  word  the  informers  uttered 
was  false.  Could  the  GK)vemment  de- 
fend this  proposal  by  necessity?  If 
their  onlv  argument  was  that  a  man 
might  take  another  to  sea  and  murder 
him,  the  Irish  Members  would  meet  them 
and  ag^ree  to  a  murder  in  a  boat  being 
triable  by  three  Judges.  But  this 
Amendment  was  a  very  different  thing, 
and  the  Oovemment  ought  to  have  no 
such  power  as  that  now  proposed 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCX)UET  said, 
he  was  surprised  to  hear  that  there  was 
any  objection  to  this  Amendment.  It 
had  been  drawn  up  in  perfect  good 
faith,  to  redeem  a  pledge  given  to  carry 
out  what  certain  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway  had  asked  for — namely,  to 
provide  that  a  Special  Commission  should 
have  no  more  and  no  less  jurisdiction 
than  a  Judge  and  jury  in  Ireland.  The 
objection  raised  was  that  the  clause  con- 
tained no  words  making  it  clear  that  a 
Commission  might  not  assume  a  juris- 
diction which  a  Judge  and  jury  would 
not  have.  That  never  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government,  and  he  undertook  to 
make  that  clear;  and,  therefore,  this 
Amendment  was  brought  in  to  give  a 
Commission  precisely  the  same  power  as 
a  Judge  and  jury  would  have.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  Judge  and  jury  in  Ire- 
land could  only  deal  with  offences  com- 
mitted in  Ireland ;  but  he  had  been  un- 
able to  accept  a  previous  Amendment, 
because  treason,  wherever  committed, 
was  triable  anywhere,  and,  of  course,  it 
must  be  tried  in  Ireland,  whether  by  a 
Judge  and  jury  or  by  this  special  tribu- 
nal. [Mr.  HoPWooD :  How  about  the 
case  of  a  murder  beyond  the  seas?] 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port (Mr.  Hop  wood)  corrected  him,  say- 
ing there  was  another  case  —  namely, 
a  murder  beyond  the  seas.  He  had 
overlooked  that ;  but  it  was  another  case 
which  should  be  tried,  and  he  had 
brought  in  this  new  Amendment.  All 
that  was  asked  for  was  that  this  new 
tribunal  should  have  neither  more  nor 
less  jurisdiction  than  a  Judge  and  jury ; 
and  he  ventured  to  think  the  Committee 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  Amendment, 
which  provided  that,  and  carried  out 


the  understanding  upon  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  with- 
drew his  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  thought 
that  although  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  had  stated  his  case  against  the 
Government  with  some  strength  and 
vehemence  of  language,  he  had  not  put 
the  case  too  strongly.  The  Government 
undertook  to  bring  in  a  sub-section  of 
limitation ;  but  they  had  brought  in  a 
section  of  extension.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  this  clause  did  not  give  to  the 
new  Court  any  jurisdiction  which  did 
not  belong  to  the  old  Court;  but  the 
new  Court  was  a  Court  without  a  jury, 
and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  section 
would  be  to  enable  the  new  Court — ^in 
what  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man might  call  a  fair  charge  of  treason, 
but  which  he  would  call  a  charge  of 
colourable  treason — to  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  action  of  men  of  the  Irish 
race,  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
miffht  be  in.  Then  the  effect  of  the 
BiU  would  be,  not  to  put  down  murder 
or  attempts  to  kill  in  Ireland,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  any  other  agrarian  offences 
which  had  sullied  that  country  in  the 
last  year  or  two,  but  to  extend  a  wide 
net  of  interference  with  Irish  political 
action  wherever  the  Irish  might  be. 
That  was  most  objectionable,  and  he 
agpreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford in  the  language  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  apply  to  the  description  g^ven 
by  the  Attorney  General.  Did  the  Go- 
vernment seriously  propose  to  bargain 
on  the  absurd  hypothesis  that  a  man 
would  take  another  into  a  boat  and  kill 
him,  in  order  to  avoid  being  subject  to 
this  Bill?  Did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  put  that  case  seriously,  and 
think  that  a  man  who  committed  so  cold 
and  calculated  a  murder  woiild  take  tlie 
trouble  to  take  another  man  into  a  boat, 
or  if  he  did,  he  would  have  any  chance 
of  escaping  ?  Could  not  a  man  be  tried 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals  for  murder? 
The  case  put  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  but  it  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  ordinary  laws.  Let  the  Government 
say  what  they  meant  to  include.  Did 
they  mean  to  include  every  offence  com- 
mitted in  any  part  of  the  world  which 
they  could  designate  treason  or  treason- 
felony  ?  Under  words  so  wide  and  com- 
prehensive they  might  interfere  with 
every  act  or  word,  however  Constitu- 
tional or  moderate. 
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De.  COMMINS  regretted  tbattberight 
lion,  and  learned  Gentleman  had  left  the 
clause  in  its  present  shape,  because  he 
did  not  think  that  it  carried  out  the 
object  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  he  had  in  view  when  he  con- 
structed it.  There  were  two  offences 
which  were  first  contemplated — namely, 
murder  on  the  high  seas,  and  murder 
beyond  the  high  seas.  There  seemed  now 
to  hav^  been  another  offence,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  not  originally  aware.  The  notorious 
and  well-known  Act  of  1 848  introduced 
the  offence  'of  treason-felony,  and  in- 
volved principles  which  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  Act.  One  of  these 
was  that  the  offence  of  treason-felony,  no 
matter  where  committed,  might  be  tried 
within  this  Kingdom,  provided  they 
caught  the  offender.  The  offence  was  a 
very  peculiar  and  extraordinary  one.  It 
was  an  entirely  new  offence,  and  one 
which  had  never  been  made  a  crime  any- 
where before  the  passing  of  that  Act. 
The  Act  itself  applied  to  "  treasonable 
practices,"  and  before  that  Act  passed 
constructive  treason  had  been  a  puzzle  to 
the  lawyer  and  a  terror  to  the  politician. 
But  if  constructive  treason  was  a  terror, 
**  treasonable  practices  "  were  much  more 
of  a  terror.  He  did  not  know  why  it 
should  be  so,  because  he  did  not  believe 
that  a  single  indictment  had  ever  yet 
been  framed  for  treasonable  practices ; 
and  unless  the  present  Bill  assigned 
something  more  definite  than  this  ex- 
tremely undefinable  phrase  **  treasonable 
practices,"  it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
vict anybody.  Hitherto,  he  believed,  it 
had  been  impossible  to  draw  up  an  in- 
dictment showing  what  the  offence  of 
treasonable  practices  was.  He  presumed 
that  was  the  reason  why  hitherto  no  per- 
son had  been  indicted  under  the  Act  for 
the  particular  so-called  offence  ;  but  they 
were  now  going  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity 
of  defining  offences  in  legal  and  technical 
phraseology  in  the  form  of  an  indictment, 
and  the  new  tribunal  would  have  power 
to  find  a  man  guilty  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices without  finding  it  necessary  to 
have  before  them  what  had  always  been 
necessary  up  to  this  time — namely,  a 
formal  indictment  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  who  were  the  prosecutors 
defining  the  offence.  Therefore,  this 
Bill  introduced  a  new  danp^er.  No  man 
who  ever  went  out  of  Ireland  for  a 
moment — no  Irishman  who  had  been  in 


America,  or  France,  or  Australia,  or 
anywhere  else  abroad,  would  be  safe 
from  an  indictment  for  treason-felony 
when  he  returned  home  again.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  have  said  or 
done  anything  which  might  be  construed 
into  a  treasonable  practice.  Speeches 
might  be  invented  for  him  and  provided 
by  perjured  witnesses,  and  in  this  way  a 
new  terror  would  be  introduced  for  every 
Irishman  who  had  occasion  to  go  outside 
Ireland.  No  man  would  be  able  to  go 
abroad  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
indicted  for  treasonable  practices.  Under 
these  circumstances,  although  the  Pro- 
viso of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  might  do 
something  towards  limiting  vexatious 
prosecutions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Act  would  still  apply  to  offences 
which  were  committed  outside  Ireland, 
and  he  should  be  glad  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  could  see  his 
way  to  restrict  the  clause  still  more,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  Act 
by  common  informers,  extortioners,  and 
persons  who  made  a  trade  of  perjury  in 
Ireland.  So  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  trumped- 
up  charges  being  made,  and  persons 
being  tried  for  them  as  having  been 
guilty  of  treasonable  practices. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question  on  a  point  of  Order.  The  Bill 
was  entitled  **  Prevention  of  Grime  (Ire- 
land) ;  a  Bill  for  the  prevention  of  crime 
in  Ireland."  That  appeared  upon  tbo 
cover  of  the  Bill.  Then,  in  the  Bill  itself, 
the  words,  were  the  same — **  Prevention 
of  Crime,  Ireland;  a  Bill  for  the  pre- 
vention of  crime  in  Ireland."  The 
Pramble,  which  had  been  postponed, 
recited  that — 

*J  Whereas  by  reason  of  the  action  of  secret 
societies  and  combinations  for  illegal  pnrposet 
in  Ireland,  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  has 
become  insufficient  for  the  repression  and  pre- 
vention of  crime,  and  it  is  expedient  to  make 
further  provision  for  that  purpose," 

and  60  on.  The  question  he  wished  to  put 
was  this.  Whether  under  the  proposed 
clause,  it  being  admitted  that  trials  for 
treasonable  offences  which  took  place  in 
Hong  Kong  were  triable  in  this  country, 
in  a  Bill  which  was  only  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Grime  in  Ireland,  such  an  Amend- 
ment as  that  now  before  the  Committee 
could  be  put  from  the  Chair  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  not  a 
poiut  of  Order,  but  a  point  of  laW|  in 
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regard  to  wHiob  I  am  not  compt^tent  to 
give  an  opinion.  So  far  as  I  can  form 
an  opinion,  the  words  "  unless  a  Judge 
and  jury  in  Ireland  have  jurisdiction  to 
try  that  person  for  the  said  offence,"  put 
the  Amendment  properly  in  Order. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  that  in  that  case 
he  would  ask  the  Government  to  consider 
another  point.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
England  (Sir  Henry  James)  said  it  was 
desirable  to  guard  against  murder  com- 
mitted in  an  open  boat  upon  the  high 
seas ;  bnt  the  clause  was  not  confined  to 
murder.  It  extended  to  treason  and 
treason-felony.  He  would,  therefore,  ask 
the  Qt>vemment  to  accept  an  Amend- 
ment which  would  enable  the  Govern- 
ment to  rest  their  case  on  murder — on 
murder  in  an  open  boat.  The  Proviso 
now  said — 

'*  Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  sliall 
empower  a  Special  Commission  Court  to  try  a 
person  for  any  ofifence,  unless  a  judge  and  jury 
m  Ireland  have  jurisdiction  to  try  that  person 
for  Uie  said  offence." 

And  he  would  propose  to  add  to  it  these 
words — 

''  Provided  no  person  shall  be  tried  hy  the 
said  Court  for  treason  or  treason-felony  com- 
mitted out  of  Ireland." 

If  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  in 
regard  to  the  clause,  had  been  bond  fide 
stated  by  the  Attorney  General,  he  did 
not  see  what  objection  there  could  be  to 
the  insertion  of  an  Amendment  to  that 
effect.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  that  it  was  desirable  to  prevent 
the  commission  of  crime  on  the  high 
seas,  and  so  on,  where  a  Judge  and  jury 
in  Ireland  would  have  jurisdiction.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  denied  that 
there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Gt>vemment  to  cast  their  net  all  over  the 
globe,  80  as  to  intercept,  by  means  of 
spies  and  paid  informers,  any  Irishman 
who  happened  to  visit  another  country. 
Either  the  Government  did  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  operation  of  the  Act  to  America, 
Australia,  and  the  Colonies,  or  they  did 
not.  If  they  did,  let  it  be  made  per- 
fectly dear,  and  let  there  be  a  frank 
statement  from  the  Home  Secretary; 
and,  if  not,  he  trusted  the  Government 
would  have  no  objection  to  accept  his 
Amendment. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  re- 
marked, that  when  this  question  was 
raised  last  week,  he  said  at  once  that  the 
clause  was  intended  to  include  treason. 


It  was  impossible,  therefore,  that  he 
could  accept  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy), 
limiting  the  clause  to  crimes  committed 
in  Ireland,  of  a  treasonable  character, 
because  treason  was  an  offence  triable 
wherever  committed.  There  had  been 
no  attempt  on  his  part  to  conceal  that 
that  was  part  of  the  object  of  the  Bill. 
He  had  stated  it  in  the  most  plain  and 
direct  manner,  and  he  had  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  accepted 
the  declaration.  [Mr.  Healy  :  No.^ 
Certainly,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  did.  [Mr.  Healy  : 
Only  as  regards  murder.]  That  was  not 
so.  His  statement  was  accepted  as  re- 
garded treason  also ;  and  he  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  why  treason  should  not  be 
excepted  from  the  clause.  He  had  no 
wish  to  charge  anybody  with  a  breach 
of  faith  ;  but,  certainly,  the  course  now 
taken  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  was 
a  distinct  departure  from  the  under- 
standing which  he  thought  they  had 
come  to  the  other  night.  He  had  stated 
that  treason  was  an  offence  which  must 
be  dealt  with  wherever  it  was  com- 
mitted. Whether  a  man  went  to  Scot- 
land, England,  or  Ireland,  or  to  any 
other  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Dominions, 
if  he  had  committed  treason,  he  was  a 
person  amenable  to  the  law.  He  had 
stated  that  in  the  most  open  manner, 
and  he  had  thought  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  sitting  below  the  Gtingway, 
accepted  it.  Murder,  instead  of  being 
a  treasonable  offence,  was  added  after- 
wards, because  it  was  suggested  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood)  that  a  per- 
son who  might  be  killed  in  an  open  boat 
on  the  high  seas  would  not  come  within 
the  operation  of  the  clause.  Now,  if  an 
Irishman  killed  a  man  anywhere,  he 
was  amenable  to  the  law  whenever  he 
came  back  to  his  own  country.  That 
was  the  law  at  this  moment,  and  a  very 
proper  law.  It  was  the  same  with  re* 
spect  to  treason.  If  a  person  committed 
treason  against  the  Crown — if  an  Eng- 
lish person  committed  the  murder  of 
another  English  subject,  and  either  of 
those  persons  came  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Crown,  he  was  amenable, 
and  would  be,  and  ought  to  be,  punished. 
He  submitted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
have  all  crimes  of  that  nature  punished ; 
and  if  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  fair 
and   impartial  trial   in   any  particular 
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parfc  of  Ireland,  then  the  offender  should 
be  tried  before  this  Special  Commission 
Court  sitting  in  some  other  part  of  Ire- 
land. It  seemed  to  him  that  that  was  a 
simple  statement  easily  understood.  The 
Bill  only  proposed  to  apply  the  well- 
known  principles  of  the  law — common 
to  all  the  Three  Kingdoms — to  offences 
which  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  law  in  Ireland. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN  said,  he  was 
not  quite  sure  that  the  Home  Secretary 
altogether  carried  out  in  this  sub-section 
the  promise  he  had  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  he  understood  that  there 
were  several  points  upon  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  wished  to  have  in- 
formation. He  gathered  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  Attorney  General  that 
treason  consisted  of  words  spoken  or 
articles  written  in  a  newspaper.  If  in 
either  case  the  words,  spoken  or  written, 
were  treasonable,  the  man  who  spoke 
or  wrote  them  might  be  tried  for  treason 
or  treason-felony.  But  what  he  wanted 
to  know  was  this.  Suppose  a  man  made 
a  speech  in  Chicago,  or  California,  or 
New  Orleans,  or  New  York,  condemna- 
tory of  the  Government,  could  that  man 
be  tried  in  Ireland  for  a  speech  thus 
made,  on  the  ground  of  treason  or  trea- 
son-felony? That,  he  understood,  was 
the  point  hon.  Members  wished  to  have 
clearly  explained  before  they  assented 
to  the  sub-section  the  Home  Secretary 

{>roposed  to  add  to  the  Bill.  During  the 
ast  two  years  speeches  had  been  made 
in  America,  some  of  them  by  hon.  Mem- 
bers of  that  House,  which  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  adverse  comment  in 
the  House.  Was  it  possible  for  those 
hon.  Gentlemen,  if  this  Bill  became  law, 
to  be  tried  in  Ireland  for  treason  or 
treason -felony?  The  English  Govern- 
ment might  have  agents  spread  all  over 
America.  Although  the  Fenian  agita* 
tion  was  not  earned  on  very  extensively 
there  now,  it  still  existed.  The  Govern- 
ment agents  might,  therefore,  attend 
meetings,  hear  what  was  said,  and  then 
give  a  very  imperfect  report  of  what 
they  had  heard ;  and,  on  the  evidence  of 
these  inefficient  reporters,  a  trumped-up 
case  might  be  made  against  a  man,  and 
he  might  be  tried  for  treason  or  treason- 
felony  in  connection  with  a  speech  made 

Sir  WilUam  Saramri 


under  such  circumstances  in  America. 
It  was  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such 
a  circumstance  taking  place  that  the 
Committee  wanted  to  know  from  the 
Government  whether,  in  such  a  case,  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  tried  in 
Ireland  for  treason  or  treason-felony 
owing  to  a  speech  he  might  have  made, 
for  instance,  in  Chicago  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM   HARCOUBT  said, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  answering  that 
question.      No  man  could  be  tried  or 
convicted  on  an  imperfect  report  of  what 
he  had  said.    In  regard  to  speeches,  the 
Committee  had  discussed  that  question 
at  considerable  length  on  the  proposal 
to  include  treason  and  treason-felony  in 
the  Bill.    It  was  not  true  that  a  man 
could  be  tned  for  any  words  he  might 
utter,  which — to  repeat  the  phrase  used 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Cowen) — were  strongly  condemnatory  of 
the  Government.     Certainly  not;    nor 
for  words  strongly  condemnatory  of  the 
system  of  government.      He  had  ven- 
tured   to  point  out  to  the  Committee, 
and  his  hon.  and  learned    Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  had  also 
pointed  out,  what  the  Law  of  Treason 
was  in  that  respect.     It  had  also  been 
explained  in  regard  to    treason-felony 
and  advised  speaking,  that  the  offence 
was  limited  to  two  years  after  the  pass- 
ing  of  the  Act  of   1848.    Therefore, 
treason-felony,  as  defined  in  that  Act, 
did  not  now  exist;    and  as  regarded 
treason,  it  must  be  coupled  and  directly 
connected  with  a  design  to  attack  the 
system  of  government  in  this  country. 
Words  spoken  with  such  an  object  and 
intention  were  treason,  wherever  they 
were  spoken;   and  it  did  not  signify 
whether  they  were  spoken  in  Ireland, 
England,  or  anywhere  else.    If  a  British 
subject,   by  speaking  or  writing,    en- 
deavoured to  advise  or  persuade  an  in- 
vasion of  this  Realm  by  foreigners,  that 
was  treason ;  and  it  was  treason  where- 
ever  it  was  committed.     If  a  subject  of 
the  Queen  fpersuaded  or  advised,  either 
by  speaking  or  writing,  foreigners  to 
invaae  and  attack  the  Realm,  wherever 
he  wrote  or  made  his  speech,  he  was 
guilty  of  treason ;  and  if  he  subsequently 
came  anywhere  within  the  Dominions  of 
the  Queen  he   could  be  arrested,  and 
was  triable  and  ought  to  be  convicted  of 
treason.      That  was  his  (Sir  William 
Haroourt*s)  opinion,  and  he  had  never 
oonoealed  tl&at  opinion.    They  could  not 
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alter  the  Law  of  Treason,  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  was  nothing  unrea- 
sonable in  it.  A  subject  of  the  Queen 
had  no  right  to  go  to  any  part  of 
the  world  and  advise  foreigners  to  in- 
vade the  Healm  and  attack  the  settled 
system  of  goYornment  in  this  country. 
He  had  no  more  right  to  do  that  in 
America  than  he  had  to  do  it  in  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  Scotland,  or  France. 
Every  country  most  act  on  the  principle 
of  self-defence ;  and  these  were  prin- 
ciples of  self-defence  which  every  Go- 
vernment must  reserve  to  itself.  He 
hoped  that  he  had  satisfactorily  an- 
swered the  question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. 

Mb.  0*D0NNELL  said,  there  was 
this  objection  to  the  position  in  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  placed  the  matter.  Any  man  who 
was  guilty  of  treason  in  foreign  parts 
against  his  own  country,  by  words  or 
writing,  had  a  right  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen  when  he  re- 
turned to  England.  That  was  an  ele- 
ment of  the  case  which  had  been  alto- 
gether left  out  of  consideration  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary.  What  was  proposed 
to  be  done  under  this  Bill  was  tnat  a 
number  of  Judges  in  Ireland,  who  were 
Government  nominees,  and  who  in  no 
way  represented  the  country,  should 
have  the  power  of  declaring  and  decid- 
ing absolutely  upon  a  whole  number  of 
points  which  were  involved  in  this  clause. 
He  should  like  the  Committee  to  see 
the  number  of  points  involved.  A  man 
might  be  accused  of  having  made  a 
speech  in  New  York,  which  was  alleged 
to  be  treasonable.  In  order  to  be  trea- 
sonable, the  speech  must  have  been  in 
connection  with  a  desigpi  to  bring  about 
an  armed  invasion  by  foreigners  of  the 
Queen's  Dominions,  for  the  purpose  of 
oversetting  the  Queen's  authority  in  Ire- 
land or  elsewhere.  Therefore,  these  two 
or  three  Government  nominees  were  in 
the  same  breath  to  decide  that  there 
was  a  desigpi,  that  the  speech  was  ut- 
tered in  connection  with  that  design, 
and  that  the  words  of  the  speech  were 
words  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  design,  amounted  to  an  invitation  to 
foreigners  to  invade  the  Bealm.  And 
this  they  were  to  decide  without  the 
protection  of  the  common  sense  and  the 
impartial  mind  of  a  jury.  The  Home 
Secretary  passed    over   all   that   very 


lightly,  with  the  simple  observation  that 
the  nation  was  bound  to  defend  itself 
against  an  individual  guilty  of  such  an 
act.     Now,  this  was  a  Bill  of  a  very  ex- 
ceptional character,  and   a  Bill  which 
was  to  apply  only  to  Ireland.  Then  why 
did  they  not  limit  it,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  meet  the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 
Why  should    they  cast    their    net    so 
widely,  all  over  the  world,  in  the  chance 
of  bringing  in  some  one  or  two  or  three 
men  as  traitors,   and  punishing  them 
without  a  jury,  in  case  of  their  landing  in 
Ireland  ?  A  clause  of  this  kind  was  really 
only  a  trap  and  a  net  in  which  to  catch 
the  unwary.     Where  there  was  a  real 
design  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by 
armed  men  from  America,  they  might 
be  perfectly  sure  that  the  conspirators 
would  be  real  conspirators  and  real  ene- 
mies of  England,  who  would  act  in  such 
a  way  that  the  nets  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  be  spread  for  them  in  vain. 
If  there  were  incitements  to  treason  in 
speeches  or  writings  in  America,  those 
speeches  and  absolute  incitements  would 
be  made,  probably,  by  the  leaders  of  the 
organization  in  America,  who  need  not 
have  much  fear  of  coming  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Act,  for  that  sort  of 
offence  at  any  rate ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  man  in  America— an  Irish  poli- 
tician,  for    instance — might    use    very 
warm  language  denunciatory  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  ;  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  of  denunciation  would 
be  safe  from  the  mischievous  misinter- 
pretation of  two  or  three  partizan  Judges 
in  Ireland  ?  If  an  Irishman  in  America 
were  to  say,  for  instance,  that  the  Act  of 
Union  was  only  passed  by  force,  would 
it  be  considered  treason?    Because  it 
was  a  thing  that  might  be  said  here  in 
England  by  any  man  without  nutting 
himself  in  danger.    There  would  be  no 
fear  whatever  that  any  man  would  be 
brought  before  an  English  jury  and  con- 
demned or  convicted  of  treason  for  hav 
ing  uttered  such  a  sentiment.     But  sup- 
pose   a  man  said  the  same  thing  in 
America,  and  suppose  some  other  man 
— some  native  Irish-American — should 
be  present  at  the  same  public  meeting, 
without  having  any   other    connection 
whatever  with  the  Irish  politician,  and 
should  declare  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  English  rule  was  established 
in  Ireland  were  such  as  to  deprive  that 
rule  of  all  right  to  obedience,  and  that 
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the  sooner  such  rule  was  put  an  end  to 
by  force  the  better*  they  might  have  a 
partizan  Judge  in  Ireland  putting  toge- 
ther the  speech  of  the  American  in  the 
body  of  the  hall,  or  on  the  platform, 
with  that  of  the  Irish  politician,  with 
whom  he  had  no  connection  whatever, 
and,  finding  a  certain  amount  of  iden- 
tity in  the  expression  by  which  the  Irish 
politician  had  condemned  the  means  by 
which  the  Act  of  Union  was  brought 
about,  he  would  at  once  declare  that  the 
speech  was  treasonable.  Yet  here,  any 
ordinary  English  politician — the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  instance — might 
in  this  country  denounce  the  means 
which  brought  about  the  Union  with 
perfect  safety  ;  and  yet,  merely  because 
a  solitary  Irish- American  added  to  the 
speech  of  the  Irish  politician  a  rider, 
declaring  that  the  system  which  had 
been  established  ought  to  be  put  down 
by  any  means,  they  would  have  parti- 
zan Judges  declaring  that  there  was 
clear  evidence  of  a  design  of  a  treason- 
able character  against  the  Queen's  go- 
vernment in  Ireland  ;  and,  putting  to- 
gether the  two  speeches,  it  would  be 
easy  to  make  out  a  regular  invitation  to 
an  armed  force  to  invade  Ireland,  espe- 
cially if  the  meeting  was  attended  by 
any  muster  of  armed  forces,  which  was 
generally  the  case  when  any  meeting 
was  held  in  America  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  rites  of  citizenship.  It  was 
no  unusual  circumstance  to  have  at  such 
a  meeting  some  300,000  or  400,000  sol- 
diers or  State  Militia ;  and  it  was  just 
possible  that  a  partizan  Judge  in  Ireland 
would  triumphantly  parade  that  fact  as 
a  proof  of  the  presence  of  armed  men, 
and  would  say  that  Mr.  A.  B.,  the  Mem- 
ber for  so-and-so,  in  Ireland,  had,  in 
such  an  armed  assembly,  denounced  the 
English  rule  as  having  been  unjustly 
established  in  Ireland.  The  evident 
conclusion  to  which  the  partizan  Judge 
would  arrive  was  that  this  was  treason, 
intended  to  incite  armed  men  to  put  an 
end  to  English  government  inlreland ;  and 
it  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  penal 
servitude  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  the 
least  result  of  the  operation  of  this 
clause  of  the  Bill,  as  it  had  been  ex- 
pounded by  the  Home  Secretary.  But 
he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  repeated  that  it  was 
only  unwary  politicians  who  would  be 
caught  by  the  Bill — innocent  men  who 
would  have  no  treasonable  designs.  Any 
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man  who  had  a  treasonable  design  would 
take  very  great  care  that  he  did  not  ex- 
press it  in  that  way ;  he  would  know 
that  it  would  be  much  safer  to  express 
it  in  quiet  over  a  private  breakfast-table 
in  a  secluded  room,  in  some  New  Tork 
hotel  or  some  New  York  mansion,  in 
the  presence  of  some  half-dozen  leaders 
of  the  Irish  Brotherhood.    And  words 
uttered  in  that   way  would   have    ten 
times  gpreater  effect.     But  it   was   not 
against  crime  of  that  kind  that  the  Bill 
was  directed.     Treason,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances,   would    be    perfectly    safe, 
and  that  was  one  great  fault  he  found 
with  the  Bill.     All  through  the  Bill  was 
an  utterly  ineffective  one  for  the  preven- 
tion of  crime,  while  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly effective  in  putting  down  legiti- 
mate political  agitation.     He  came  now 
to  the  question  of  evidence.  Upon  what 
evidence  would  the  charge  be  brought 
home  ?    It  was  palpable  that  it  would 
be  upon  the  evidence  of  spies  and  in- 
formers, whose  characters  would  be  al- 
ready blasted ;    and  upon  that  ground 
alone  it  would  be  more  valuable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  partizan  Judge.      He  could 
assure  the    Home   Secretary  that    the 
stringent  force  of  the   Bill  would  lose 
nothing  by  leaving  outside  of  it  offences 
of  that  kind  ;  while,  by  leaving  them  in, 
it  was  liable    to    create   an   enormous 
amount  of  disaffection,  and  was  likely 
to  afford  facilities  for  the  unjust  punish- 
ment of  moderate  men.     It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  was  not  a  line 
in  the  proposed  Amendment  which  was 
calculated  to  bring  dangerous  enemies  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  justice. 
The  clause,   as  it  stood,  was  directly 
aimed  against  public  agitation.     If  the 
Irish  people  sent  out  a  deputation  to  the 
United   States,   for  the  purpose  of  in- 
ducing the  United  States  Government 
to  undertake  their  friendly  offices  with 
England — in  the  same  way  that  England 
proffered  her  friendly  services  to  Tur- 
key— there  was  hardly  a  sentence  which 
such  a  deputation  could  utter,  if  they 
were  reported  to  Irish  partizan  Judges, 
which  would  not  subject  them  to  convic- 
tion for  treason,  and  to  the  punishment 
of  penal  servitude. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  observed,  that 
before  the  discussion  ended,  he  desired 
to  point  out  a  mistake  which  he  ventured 
to  think  the  Government  had  made  br 
putting  in  the  same  category  such  of- 
fences  as  treason  and  private  crimet, 
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When  the  question  of  treason  and  trea- 
son-felony were  under  discussion,  he 
understood  the  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 
man  the  Attorney  General  to  state,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  nobody  could  be 
prosecuted  for  treason  on  account  of 
words  spoken. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  :  I  never  said  so. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  he  never  said 
so.  If  not,  somebody  else  did ;  and  the 
opinion  was  expressed  from  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.  No  doubt,  as  the  discussion 
went  on,  the  Government  were  not  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  that  opinion,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  admit  that,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  persons  could  be 
prosecuted  for  words  spoken.  They  now 
heard  from  the  Home  Secretary  what 
those  circumstances  were.  **  Words 
spoken,"  said  the  Home  Secretary, 
"  were  not  treasonable  unless  they  were 
accompanied  with  a  design  to  attack  the 
country  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
country."  But,  as  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
understood  it,  the  design  was  proved  by 
the  words,  and  consequently  the  Home 
Secretary  was  merely  playing  with 
words.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  now  "that  a  man  could 
be  prosecuted  for  words  spoken,  and  it 
was  for  the  Judges  to  decide  whether 
the  words  spoken  were  treasonable  or 
not  treasonable."  The  Home  Secretary 
proposed  to  extend  that  view  to  words 
spoken  even  in  America,  and  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
if  he  knew  of  any  case  in  which  an 
Englishman  had  ever  been  prosecuted 
for  high  treason  for  words  spoken  in 
America  ?  Was  such  a  case  ever  likely 
to  occur ;  and,  if  not,  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  putting  treason  and  treason- 
felony  in  the  Bill?  His  (Mr.  Labouchere's) 
opinion  was  that  the  real  object  was  to 
create  a  vague  dread  in  the  minds  of 
Irish  gentlemen  who  might  go  over  to 
America,  that  spies  would  follow  them 
throughout  their  trip,  take  down  their 
words,  and  report  them  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  he 
hoped  bis  hon.  Friend  would  allow  him 
to  correct  him.  The  clause  was  not 
merely  directed  against  words  spoken, 
but  it  included  an  invitation  made  to 
attack  the  Realm.  An  English  subject 
in  America  might,  for  instance,  give  a 
4ireot  invitation  to  other  persons  to  at- 


tack the  Grown,  and  might  assist  in  pro- 
viding arms  for  an  actual  invasion.  A 
British  subject  might  be  actively  en- 
gaged in  such  a  manner  without  having 
spoken  treasonable  words  at  all.  He 
might  form  part  of  a  battalion  intended 
to  invade  the  country,  and  the  words  in 
the  clause  were  necessary,  in  order  to 
provide  against  a  case  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  that  if  that 
were  so,  would  the  Home  Secretary 
agpree  to  an  Amendment,  stating  that  it 
should  not  be  mere  words,  but  acts,  that 
constituted  the  offence  ?  The  Home  Se- 
cretary said  he  was  anxious  to  guard 
against  a  man  who  was  providing  arms, 
or  taking  actual  steps  for  the  invasion  of 
England ;  and  if  that  were  all,  he  was 
sure  that  no  hon.  Member  would  object 
to  the  introduction  of  such  a  clause  into 
the  Bill.  As  the  Bill  was  now  drawn, 
its  only  effect  would  be  to  overawe  a 
person  who  might  be  speaking  in 
America  at  a  moment  of  excitement,  and 
who  might, in  that  moment  of  excitement, 
use  vague  words  which  might  be  taken 
down  by  some  spy.  If  such  a  case  occurred, 
the  person  by  whom  they  were  uttered, 
on  lus  return  to  Ireland,  might  possibly 
find  himself  arrested  and  taken  before 
three  Judges,  and  condemned  to  a  dis- 
graceful punishment  on  account  of  them. 
It  was  on  that  ground  he  thought  the 
clause  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Bill.  He  had  pointed  that  out  to 
the  Home  Secretary  when  they  were 
discussing  the  question  of  eliminating 
treason-felony  from  the  clause.  The 
Prime  Minister  said  the  next  day  that 
he  could  not  yield  the  point,  because  he 
had  no  time  in  24  hours  to  consult  with 
the  Irish  Executive ;  but  he  suggested 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  moved 
the  Amendment  should  bring  the  matter 
up  again  on  the  Report.  [Sir  William 
Harcottet  dissented.]  He  begged  the 
Home  Secretary's  pardon ;  he  thought 
he  was  stating  what  the  Prime  Minister 
said.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  sug- 
gested that  it  should  be  brought  up  on 
the  Report.  [Sir  William  Harcourt  : 
No.]  At  any  rate,  the  Prime  Minister 
said  that  it  could  be  brought  up  on  the 
Report,  and  when  he  said  that,  it  was 
next  door  to  saying  that  it  ought  to  be 
brought  up.  What  the  Prime  Minister 
meant  was  this — **  What  is  the  good  of 
discussing  it  now.  I  cannot  yield  at  this 
moment.  I  do  not  say  I  am  going  to 
yield  ;  but  before  the  Report  is  taken  I 
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shall  haye  time  to  consult  witli  the  Exe- 
cutive in  Ireland,  and  I  shall  then  be 
able  to  consider  the  matter  after  having 
had  their  Iteport,  and  say  whether  it  is 
possible  to  yield  on  this  question  or 
not."  It  was  very  possible  that  the 
Irish  Executive  might  declare  that  they 
found  they  could  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  perfectly  well  with- 
out including  treason- felony  in  the  Bill ; 
and,  if  so,  what  was  the  use  of  raising 
a  discussion  now  upon  the  paragraph 
which  the  Home  Secretary  proposed  to 
add  to  the  Bill  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said,  he 
had  only  submitted  this  Proviso  at  the 
instance  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
He  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  with- 
draw it,  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  much  better  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Home  Se- 
cretary should  withdraw  it.  {_Crie»  of 
**  Agreed."]  He  did  not  know  that  it 
was  agreed ;  and  if  the  Home  Secretary 
withdrew  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  proposed  the 
original  Amendment  would  withdraw 
that.  If  the  question  of  treason-felony 
was  to  be  deferred  until  the  Heport  was 
brought  up,  there  would  unquestionably 
be  an  exhaustive  discussion  upon  it.  He 
certainly  failed  to  see  that  the  intro- 
duction of  the  paragraph  now  would 
accomplish  any  such  object,  and  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the 
offer  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  with- 
draw it.  He  took  it  that  hon.  Members 
did  not  want  the  question  to  be  pre- 
judiced by  the  paragraph  of  the  Home 
Secretary  being  accepted  without  the 
Amendment  proposed  to  it. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was 
somewhat  surprised  that  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  who  was  not  altogether  in- 
experienced in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
should  advise  the  hon.  Member  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment.  That  was  exactly 
what  the  Home  Secretary  wanted.  The 
position  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  this.  He  understood 
that  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  objected  to  certain  provisions  of 
theBillas  being  too  large.  Therighthon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  with  frankness 
said — *' Your  objection  is  a  reasonable 
one,  and  I  will  limit  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  by  bringing  in  a  new  clause." 
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In  redeeming  that  undertaking  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  brought  in 
a  clause  which  left  the  jurisdiction  exactly 
as  it  was,  or,  if  it  did  anything  at  all,  it 
enlarged  it.  And  this  was  the  way  in 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man met  the  demand  that  the  Bill  should 
be  limited  instead  of  extended.  It  had 
been  suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
that  some  Irish  Members  in  America 
might  be  induced,  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  to  utter  words  for  which 
they  would  afterwards  be  soiTy ;  but  any- 
one who  had  been  in  America  would 
know  very  well  that  if  a  man,  in  address- 
ing a  public  meeting  there,  got  into  a 
state  of  excitement,  that  excitement  was 
soon  knocked  out  of  him  by  the  cool  and 
collected  and  intelligent  audience  he 
found  himself  addressing.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  shorthand  writer  might 
follow  a  Member  in  America.  He 
wished  he  could  be  sure  of  that,  because 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  then  be  able  to  base  the  accusa- 
tions made  against  Irish  Members  upon 
accurate  reports,  and  not  uponHhe  reports 
which  appeared  in  the  American  news- 
papers, wnich  were  most  incorrect  and 
misleading.  The  Committee  had  now 
this  advantage.  They  had  arrived  at  a 
clear  understanding  that  spoken  words 
could  constitute  treason.  That,  however, 
was  not  the  admission  of  the  Government 
at  the  commencement  of  the  discussion. 
At  the  beginning  their  contention  was 
that  the  clause  was  very  limited  in  its  ap- 
plication ;  that  treason  and  treason- felony 
were  offences  well-defined  and  fixed  by 
Statute,^and  that  words  spoken  could  by 
no  chance  come  within  the  meaning  of 
treason-felony.  After  that  several  ex- 
planations were  given.  The  Attorney 
General  said  that  words  uttered  at  a 
meeting  would  not  be  treason,  except 
under  certain  circumstances.  The  Home 
Secretary  thereupon  took  the  same  line 
and  said  that  words  could  not  consti- 
tute treason,  ^<  except  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances." But  all  this  meant  that 
words  could  constitute  treason,  and  that 
a  judgment  as  to  the  circumstances  would 
vary  according  to  the  heat  or  frigidity  of 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  Government  had  now  exposed  the 
true  meaning  of  the  clause  and  had  put 
a  full  interpretation  upon  it.  He  had 
certainly  known  instances  in  America 
where  persons,  carried  away  by  excite- 
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ment,  had  made  foolish  and  yehement 
speoohes ;  but  the  persons  by  whom  such 
speeches  were  made  were  generally 
either  not  particularly  sane,  or  particu- 
larly foolish,  and  not  altogether  sober. 
In  some  of  those  speeches  an  immediate 
invasion  of  this  country  had  been  re- 


language  than  he  would  be  required  to 
use  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  in  addressing  his  countrymen  in 
his  own  country.  The  larger  portion  of 
the  Irish  people  in  America  had  gra- 
dually, under  the  free  institutions  and 
large  advantages  and  prospects  of  that 


commended ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  and   country,   become  owners   of   property. 


learned  Gentleman  had  himself  been  in 
America  at  the  time  they  were  made,  he 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  take  much 
notice  of  them.     Certainly,  this  clause 
against  treason  and  treason-felony  was 
not  required  in  order  to  deal  with  folly 
of  that  kind ;  but  the  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  this  sub-section  was  not  asked 
for  in  order  that  it  might  be  put  in  force 
against  persons  who  were  asking  for  an 
invasion  of  England.    What  it  was  in- 
tended to  meet  was  the  case  of  persons 
who  were  conducting  Constitutional  agi- 
tation, and  who,  by  a  fraudulent  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause,  in  a  time  of  poli- 
tical excitement,  would  be  brought  under 
its  operation.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
daily  of  reading  columns  of  matter  in  the 
Irish  and  Irish-American  papers,  advo- 
cating the  invasion  of  this  country.    He 
did  not  wish  to  cross-examine  the  right 
hon.   and  learned  Gentleman,   but  he 
should  like  to  ask  him  if  they  were  Irish 
newspapers  in  which  he  read  trash  of 
that  kind  ?    Could  he  name  three  news- 
papers in  Ireland  in  which  such  advice 
was  given;  and  could  he  name  three 
Irish- American  newspapers   which  re- 
commended any  such  course  of  action 
out  of  the  65  Irish-American  newspapers 
which  existed  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States?    Because,   out  of  that 
large  total,  the  Home  Secretary  found 
one  or  two,  or  perhaps  three — he  did 
not  think  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could  find  so  many — which 
occasionally  advised  such  insane  projects 
as  the  invasion  of  this  country  and  the 
resort  to  atrocious  crime,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  formed  a  bad 
estimate  of   Irish-American  character. 
The  estimate  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman   had  formed   of   the    Irish 
people    in    America    was    one    of  the 
most  inaccurate,   fallacious,  and    most 
blinding  that  ever  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  man.    The  Irish  people  in  America 
were  by  far  the  most  intelligent  portion 
of  the  Irish  public  in  any  part  of  the 
world.     Any  man  speaking  before  them 


and,  as  a  consequence,  were  Conserva- 
tive; and  all  this  bugaboo  about  infernal 
machines  was  about  as  fanciful,  as  un- 
realistic, as  many  of  the  scenes  in  **  Babil 
and  Bijou,"  and  other  extravaganssas. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  hon.  Member  knew  a  great  deal 
about  America  and  the  Irish  in  America, 
and  what  did  he  say  ?  He  fail  there 
were  not  more  than  two  or  three  news- 
papers who  advised  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land and  the  commission  of  atrocious 
crime.  He  would  accept  that.  But  the 
two  or  three  newspapers  must  be  written 
for  a  certain  ctientkle.  There  must  be  a 
certain  number  of  persons  to  whom  such 
sentiments  must  be  palatable. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE:  I  do  not 
think  there  are  three  such  papers ;  there 
are  only  two. 

Sia  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  if  there  were  only  two  of  these 
papers  there  must  be  a  certain  number 
of  people  for  whom  these  inflammatory 
articles  were  written.     What  he  wanted 
was,  that  when  the  people  who  wrote 
the  articles  advising  an  invasion  of  this 
Eealm  and  a  resort  to  atrocious  crime, 
and  the  people  who  found  these  news- 
papers palatable,  and  for   whom  they 
were  written,  came  within  the  Queen's 
Dominions  they  should  be  made  amen- 
able to  this  law.     He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  these  people  formed  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  m   America ;    they 
might  be  a  minority,  but  the  law  must 
control    even    a    minority.      The  hon. 
Member  might  put  the  number  of  such 
people  as  low  as  he  liked.    If  there  was 
was  only  one  man  of  this  kind,  the  Bill 
would  be  necessary  to  deal  with  that  one 
man.     [**  Oh !  "]    Why,  he  was  always 
being  taunted  with   paying  too  much 
attention  to  one  man — Mr.  O'Donovan 
Eossa — but  they  had  not  forgotten  that 
he  was  elected  by  an  Irish  constituency. 
They  knew  that  Mr.  O'Donovan  Bossa 
was  elected  by  an  Irish  constituency  on 
account  of  the  very  utterance  of  atrocious 
sentiments.    [An  hon.  Member  :  He  was 
in  an  English  gaol.]     He  might  be  mi6« 


had  to  employ  much  more  moderate  [  taken  about  Uiat ;  but,  at  all  events, 
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they  knew  that  he  was  elected.  What 
he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  wanted  to 
point  out  was,  that  if  there  be  any  num- 
ber of  people,  be  that  number  large  or 
small,  who,  being  subjects  of  the  Queen, 
were  engaged  in  designs  of  a  treasonable 
character  or  designs  for  the  promotion 
of  atrocious  crime,  those  people  should, 
no  matter  where  those  desip^s  were 
carried  on,  and  no  matter  whether  they 
were  carried  on  by  acts  or  words  or 
writing,  when  they  came  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  English  law — let  it 
be  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland— be 
made  answerable  for  their  conduct. 

Me.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
now  discovered  a  new  kind  of  treason 
or  treason- felony ;  he  had  discovered 
that  not  only  was  the  man  who  wrote  a 
treasonable  article  in  a  newspaper,  but 
the  man  who  read  the  article,  guilty  of 
treason  or  treason -felony. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  He  was 
only  answering  the  argument  of  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor). 
What  he  said  was,  that  there  must  be  a 
good  many  people  who  were  favourable 
to  these  designs,  or  else  treasonable 
articles  would  not  be  written. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated 
that  it  was  only  right  to  bring  all  these 
people  within  the  scope  of  this  law.  He 
made  no  distinction  between  the  man 
who  wrote  a  treasonable  article  and  the 
man  who  read  it.  However,  it  seemed 
quite  clear  that  the  further  they  went 
the  more  dangerous  became  the  clause 
which  provided  for  the  trial  of  persons 
charged  with  treason  or  treason-felony 
to  be  tried  by  a  Court  composed  solely 
of  Judges.  The  more  they  heard  the 
otfence  defined  the  more  difficult  it  was 
to  understand  the  definition.  Look  how 
treason  had  gone  up  in  the  last  few 
nights !  A  few  nights  ago  they  were 
told  that  no  words  could  constitute  trea- 
son, unless  they  were  connected  with 
some  deed  being  done,  or  some  deed 
already  done.  If  a  man,  for  instance, 
merely  gave  the  word  of  command  in  a 
treasonable  insurrection,  that,  of  course, 
would  be  treason.  To-night  they  heard 
that  mere  words,  apart  from  any  deed 
being  done  or  being  prepared,  might 
constitute  treason.  The  doctrine  was 
certainly  prevailing  in  the  Committee 
at  this  moment  that  words,  even  though 

Sir  William  Hareourt 


they  could  not  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  certain  deeds,  might  be 
considered  treasonable.  Suppose  a  man 
went  to  America,  and  made  on  some  pub- 
lic platform  a  foolish  speech,  in  which 
he  said — '*  I  wish  you  Americans  would 
invade  Great  Britain,  and  form  a  Re- 
public there ; "  although  there  might  be 
no  treasonable  organization,  although 
there  might  be  no  idea  on  the  part  of 
anybody  to  invade  England,  that  man, 
having  made  that  speech  to  an  American 
audience,  could,  when  he  returned,  be 
tried  before  this  jury  of  Judges  on  the 
charge  of  treason,  because  he  had  in- 
cited a  foreigner  to  invade  England. 
Almost  any  rhetorical  flourish,  however 
absurd,  might  render  a  man  liable  to  be 
tried  under  this  clause  for  treason ;  it 
might  be  argued  a  man  meant  treason 
when  he  merely  threw  idle  words  in  the 
air.  Now,  an  ordinary  jury  would  easily 
see  whether  a  man  had  been  talking  non- 
sense. There  was  no  army  in  the  field ; 
there  was  no  organization  being  pre- 
pared ;  and,  therefore,  such  a  jury  would 
say  these  idle  words  were  simply  called 
aloud  to  solitude  and  were  not  trea- 
sonable. But  he  could  easily  ima- 
gine that  three  Irish  Judges  would 
consider  that  mere  words  alone  con- 
stituted treason,  and  that  they  would 
convict  this  foolish  orator.  That  was 
the  substantial  danger  of  this  clause, 
and,  therefore,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  limit  the  force  of  the  clause,  by 
striking  out  those  offences  which  came 
under  the  head  of  treason  or  treason- 
felony,  and  such  crimes  which  were 
made  up  partly  by  law  and  partly  by 
the  interpretations  of  men. 

Mk.  LALOR  said,  they  did  not  desire 
that  a  man  who  had  been  guilty  of 
treason  should  not  be  brought  to  trial ; 
but  what  they  wished  was  that  he  should 
receive  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  It 
was  contended  that  a  man  who  commit- 
ted  treason  or  treason-felony  in  Ireland^ 
and  the  man  who  committed  the  same 
offence  in  America,  were,  in  being  tried 
by  this  Special  Commission,  placed  upon 
an  equal  footing.  That  was  not  the 
case.  A  man  who  was  accused  of  trea- 
son or  treason-felony  in  Ireland  had  his 
witnesses  about  him,  and  he  could  call 
evidence  as  to  character,  or  to  refute  the 
charge  preferred  against  him.  The  man^ 
however,  who  had  committed  treason  or 
treason* felony  in  America  had  no  one  to 
call  on  his  behalf,  but  he  w^  completely 
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in  the  hands  of  Gt>Temment  officials. 
The  Judges,  who,  under  this  clause, 
were  both  Judges  and  jurors,  the  head 
officials  who  conducted  the  prosecution 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  the  wit- 
nesses themselves,  were  all  the  paid 
officials  of  the  Goyemment.  How  could 
any  man  of  common  sense  believe  that 
an  accused  man  would  stand  in  the  same 
position,  under  such  an  arrangement, 
as  he  would  if  he  were  tried  under  the 
old  system  of  trial  by  12  of  his  own 
countrymen  ? 

Mb.  BIGK^AB  said,  he  could  not 
understand  why  the  Government  should 
adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  retention  of 
the  words  **  treason  or  treason-felony  " 
in  the  clause.  It  was  notorious  that  for 
more  than  10  or  12  years  there  had  been 
no  prosecutions  for  treason  or  treason- 
felony  in  Ireland  or  in  England.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  was  so  rare  an  offence 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  taking  into 
consideration.  It  was  a  much  different 
matter  when  they  talked  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  person  being  prosecuted  for 
an  offence  of  treason  or  treason-felony 
committed  in  America  or  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  There  had  been  no  case, 
certainly  in  the  memory  of  any  person 
now  living,  in  which  a  person  had  been 
prosecuted  in  this  Eealm  for  an  offence 
committed  so  far  away  as  America.  The 
Government  were  not  acting  a  very  ju- 
dicious part  in  occupying  time  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  this  kind,  because  there  was 
no  probability  that  any  prosecution  ever 
could  or  ever  would  take  place  under 
the  provisions  of  this  part  of  the  Bill. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Queen's 
County  (Mr.  Lalor)  put  the  case  very 
strongly  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  try- 
ing a  man  by  jury  for  words  alleged  to 
have  been  spoken  in  America.  It  was 
only  in  regard  to  words  that  this  part 
of  the  Bill  would  apply.  If  a  person 
were  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  commit 
an  outrage  or  outrages  in  the  shape  of 
murder  or  any  other  serious  crime,  he 
would  come  under  another  part  of  the 
Bill.  The  evidence  which  could  be 
brought  against  a  man  for  words  spoken 
in  America  would  necessarily  be  of  a 
very  meagre  character,  and,  therefore,  it 
seemed  unfair  that  he  should  have  to 
submit  to  such  a  trial  as  was  proposed  in 
the  Bill.  The  reports  of  speeches  in  the 
American  papers  were  but  summaries, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find 
from  them  what  it  was  a  man  really  in- 


tended to  say.  If  the  witnesses  against 
the  accused  were  to  select  certain  pas- 
sages out  of  a  long  speech,  the  accused 
would  be  put  in  a  very  unfair  position, 
seeing,  as  he  had  said,  that  as  a  rule 
there  was  no  reporter  present  to  take  a 
verbatim  note.  It  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  for  the  prisoner  to  give  pro- 
per evidence,  and  to  say  to  what  extent 
his  remarks  had  been  fairly  reported. 
Of  course,  it  could  not  be  alleged  that 
in  any  of  the  cases  a  full  report  could 
be  supplied  by  the  Government;  they 
would  simply  offer  in  evidence  the  pas- 
sages of  a  speech  which  suited  their 
purpose,  and  the  prisoner  would  have 
no  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair  trial.  The 
Government  were  acting  very  unreason- 
ably in  standing  so  firmly  by  this  part 
of  the  clause. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  it 
struck  him  it  would  be  well  to  allow  the 
two  lines  to  be  withdrawn  altogether, 
because  they  could  discuss  the  question 
much  better  on  Heport. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  was  in- 
duced to  say  a  few  words  by  the  obser- 
vations which  fell  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. It  was  quite  evident  the  Home 
Secretary  had  an  entirely  exaggerated 
opinion  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  0' Dono- 
van Hossa.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  said  Mr.  O'Donovan 
Bossa  was  elected  by  an  Irish  consti- 
tuency on  account  of  his  incitements  to 
atrocious  crime.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  career  of  Mr.  O'Dono- 
van Hossa.  The  period  of  Mr.  O'Dono- 
van Bossa's  incitations  to  atrocious  crime 
was  quite  recent.  He  was  not  con- 
demned for  any  crime  of  an  atrocious 
character ;  but  he  was  condemned  as  an 
ordinary  rebel,  as  one  of  the  Fenian 
conspirators.  He  was  elected  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary  in  consequence, 
above  all  things,  of  the  reports  which 
were  prevalent  throughout  Ireland — re- 
ports which  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  an  examination  into  prison  manage- 
ment— as  to  the  barbarous  manner  in 
which  he  was  treated  in  prison.  The 
man  came  out  of  gaol  with  a  mind 
soured  and  embittered  to  desperation, 
and  his  present  tendencies  dated  from 
his  barbarous  treatment  in  an  English 
convict  prison.  He  assured  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  his  continual 
reference  to  Mr.  O'Donovan  Bossa  and 
to  Mr.  O'Donovan  Bossa's  paper  was  the 
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subject  of  muoli  good-humoured  com- 
ment amongst  every  class  of  Americans 
— ^not  only  Americans,  but  Irish-Ameri- 
cans—and  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  did  be- 
lieve that  the  solitcu-y  and  wretched 
newspaper  that  was  brought  out  by  Mr. 
0' Donovan  Bossa  was  mainly  supported 
— as  it  was  certainly  mainly  advertised 
— by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary.  Every  time 
there  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  0' Donovan 
Bossa  and  his  trivial  paper  there  was  an 
article  in  the  following  number,  headed 
something  after  this  fashion  —  "  The 
British  Home  Secretary  trying  to  tram- 
ple on  0* Donovan  Bossa."  "O'Donovan 
Bossa  defies  the  Home  Secretary."  And 
but  for  this  continual  interchange  of 
compliments  between  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  editor  of  The  United  Iruh- 
man.  The  United  Irishman  would  have 
failed  long  since.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary desired  to  put  down  in  a  practical 
form  Mr.  O'Donovan  Bossa's  treason, 
let  him  out  short  his  supply  of  refer- 
ences to  O'Donovan  Bossa  and  his  paper. 
He  thought  that  within  three  months  of 
the  imposition  of  that  silence  The  United 
Irishman  would  cease  to  exist,  and,  con- 
sequently, all  foundation  for  the  terrors 
of  the  Home  Secretary  would  cease  to 
exist  also. 

Mb.  HEALY  pointed  out,  that  not 
only  did  O'Donovan  Bossa  live  on  the 
Home  Secretary,  but  the  Home  Secre- 
tary lived  on  O'Donovan  Bossa.  The 
admiration  of  one  gentleman  for  the 
other  was  quite  mutual. 

Mb.  LEAMY  wished  to  remind 
the  Oommittee  that  Tipperary  elected 
O'Donovan  Bossa  for  the  very  same 
reason  that  Meath  elected  Mr.  Michael 
Davitt. 

Mb.  nob  wood  rose  to  Order.  He 
appealed  to  the  Chairman  to  say  whe- 
ther it  was  proper  they  should  hear  the 
history  of  O'Donovan  Bossa  ?  For  the 
last  10  minutes  they  had  heard  of  no- 
thing but  O'Donovan  Bossa. 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  I  was  about  to 
explain  that  we  are  straying  from  the 
clause.  Perhaps  hon.  Members  will  keep 
to  the  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  that  if  he  had  erred, 
he  had  erred  in  good  company.  He  was 
simply  addressing  himself  to  a  point 
raised  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
stated  to  the  Committee  that  O'Donovan 
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Bossa  was  elected  by  Tipperary  because 
of  the  incitements  made  in  his  paper  to 
atrocious  crimes.  That  was  not  the  fact. 

Thb  CHAIBMAN :  I  have  already 
said  that  the  discussion  is  proceeding 
upon  an  individual,  and  not  upon  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  contest  the  ruling  of  the  Chair- 
man ;  but  he  wished  to  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  had  been  told  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  that  the  existence  of  a 
man  like  O'Donovan  Bossa  would  be 
good  ground  for  bringing  in  a  Bill  like 
the  present.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
also  said  that  words  alone  could  not  be 
considered  treasonable,  unless  they  were 
coupled  with  some  act  against.the  Sove- 
reign or  Government  of  this  country. 
When  a  statement  of  that  kind  was 
made,  English  Members  were  inclined 
to  think  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
danger  to  a  law-abiding  man ;  bat  they 
had  been  accustomed,  within  the  last 
three  or  four  months,  to  hear  in  that 
House  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  get 
up  and  quote  portions  of  speeches  made 
by  Irishmen  in  Ireland  and  in  America, 
and  say — "  This  is  a  proof  of  treason 
and  of  treasonable  designs."  They  had 
heard  quoted  a  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  in 
which  he  said  he  would  never  have  gone 
into  the  Land  League — he  would  never 
have  taken  o£F  his  coat — unless  there 
was  something  behind  the  Land  League 
movement;  and  they  had  been  told 
that  this  was  an  indication  that  the  hon. 
Member  looked  upon  the  Land  League 
movement  as  a  treasonable  movement, 
or  a  movement  for  treasonable  objects. 
He  (Mr.  Leamy)  did  not  want  to  shield 
any  man  for  what  he  said  in  America* 
He  would  condemn  any  man  who  would 
go  to  America  and  say  on  a  platform 
there  what  he  would  not  say  on  a  plat- 
form in  Ireland.  They  should  ascertain 
once  for  all  from  the  Home  Secretary 
whether  anjrthing  a  man  could  say  on  an 
American  platform  in  denunciation  of 
the  system  of  government  in  Ireland 
could  be  coupled  with  a  remark  made 
by  some  excited  person  in  the  crowd? 
[Sir  William  Habooubt:  No.]  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
**No;"  but  he  (Mr.  Leamy)  remem- 
bered very  well  that  during  the  course 
of  the  prosecutions  against  the  Traver- 
sersi  in  Dublin,   some  lime  ago,   the 
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then  Attorney  Oeneral  for  Ireland  (Mr. 
Law),  in  citing  the  speeches  of  the  ac- 
cused, laid  g^at  stress  upon  remarks 
made  in  the  crowd — such  as  "Kill  him ! " 
•*  Shoot  him ! "  "  Give  him  lead !  "—re- 
marks which,  possibly,  were  never  heard 
by  the  speaker  on  the  platform.  The 
speaker  on  the  platform  was  occupied 
with  his  own  thoughts,  and  anxious  to 
make  his  words  heard  by  a  mreat  mass 
of  human  beings,  and  could  not  heed 
every  interruption  made  in  the  crowd; 
but  the  Attorney  Oeneral  sought  to  con- 
nect the  speaker  with  all  the  men  in  the 
meeting,  who  said  indiscreet  things,  and 
who  might  have  been  sent  there  for  the 
very  purpose  of  giving  some  treasonable 
or  murderous  colour  to  the  language 
used.  They  ought  to  know  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government, 
whenever  a  man  went  to  America  on  a 

Solitical  errand,  to  send  out  one  or  two 
etectives  to  take  down  every  word  he 
said,  in  order  to  bring  them  up  against 
him  hereafter. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  25:  Majority  103.- 
No.  108.) 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  had  now  an 
Amendment  to  propose,  as  a  protest 
against  the  way  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  dealt  with  the  clause.  He 
denied  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith  in  not  accepting  the 
Amendment;  and  his  present  Amend- 
ment was  to  provide  that  no  person 
should  be  tried  by  the  Special  Commis- 
sion Court  for  treason  or  treason-felony 
committed  out  of  Ireland.  Every  man 
who  voted  against  such  an  Amendment 
would  be  voting  in  the  teeth  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Bill  was  framed 
to  put  down  crime  in  Ireland ;  and  he 
now  proposed  that  treason  or  treason- 
felonv  committed  out  of  Ireland  should 
not  be  dealt  with  under  the  Bill.  A 
number  of  Gentlemen  in  the  House  ob- 
jected to  treason  or  treason-felony  being 
in  the  Bill  at  all.  How  much  more 
strongly  ought  those  Gentlemen  to  be 
opposed  to  treason  or  treason-felony 
committed  out  Ireland  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Bill !  The  position 
which  those  Gentlemen  took  up  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last  was  greatly 
strengthened  and  reinforced  by  the  pro- 
position he  now  made.  The  refusal  of 
the  Qovemment  to  accept  his  Amend- 


ment would  only  show  their  hypocrisy  in 
asserting  that  this  was  a  Bill  to  deal 
with  crime  in  Ireland.  Coercion  Acts  in 
Ireland,  from  the  very  begioning,  had 
not  been  aimed  at  crime ;  but  they  had 
been  crutches  to  enable  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  creep  along  in  Ireland,  and 
the  present  Bill  would  very  properly  be 
styled — "  A  Bill  for  the  better  enabling 
the  Queen's  Government  to  govern 
Foreigners." 

Amendment  proposed, 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  Clanie,  to  add  the  words 
"  provided  also  that  no  pereon  shall  he  tried  hy 
the  said  Court  for  treason  or  treason-felony 
committed  out  of  Ireland." — (JTr.  Sealy.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  said,  that 
not  merely  as  a  protest,  and  not  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Gt)vern- 
ment,  but  on  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
itself,  he  was  disposed  to  support  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  Friend.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  did  not  ask 
that  persons  guilty  of  treason  or  treason- 
felony  in  America,  or  in  any  other  coun- 
try, should  go  scot-free  when  they  came 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English 
and  Irish  Courts ;  but  he  asked  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  particular  Court 
should  be  limited  to  crimes  committed 
in  the  country  for  which  the  Court  was 
provided.  He  put  it  to  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  was  there  anything  un- 
reasonable in  such  a  proposition  ?  The 
whole  history,  for  instance,  of  the  Law 
of  Libel  in  this  country  was  one  long 
struggle  between  the  Judges  on  the  one 
side  and  the  juries  on  the  other.  Judges 
were  emphatic  in  their  ruling  as  to  what 
was  and  what  was  not  seditious  libel 
and  what  was  and  what  was  not  treason. 
He  believed  that  one  of  the  Judges 
who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  seven 
Bishops  declared  that  nothing  written 
constituted  the  offence  of  treason;  but 
as  late  as  the  year  1808,  a  man  was 
prosecuted  and,  he  thought,  convicted, 
because  he  dared  write  against  flogging 
in  the  Army.  One  of  the  Judges  in 
that  case  decided  that  the  man  was 
stirring  up  sedition  against  the  military 
authorities  of  the  Crown.  All  the  opi- 
nions and  judgments  of  Judges  in  such 
matters  as  treason  and  libel  had  been  of 
a  strained  character ;  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  protection  which  juries 
afforded  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
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they  would  uot,  in  matters  relating  to 
treason  and  libel,  be  in  the  position  of 
freedom  which  was  at  present  enjoyed. 
What  his  hon.  Friend  asked  was,  that  if 
men  were  to  be  tried  in  Ireland  for  trea- 
son, they  should  only  be  tried  by  Judges 
in  cases  where  the  offences  were  com- 
mitted in  Ireland ;  that  the  men  who 
were  charged  with  treasonable  practices 
in  America  should  have  the  benefit  of 
trial  by  jury.  He  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor) 
was  perfectly  convinced  that  the  men 
brought  before  a  jury  in  Ireland  for 
offences  committed  in  America  would 
have  a  fair  and  impartial  trial.  It  was 
quite  conceivable  that  language  of  a 
aangerous  and  inflammatory  character, 
and  language  which  might  reasonably 
be  put  down  as  treasonable  and  as 
marking  treasonable  designs,  would,  if 
used  in  Ireland,  be  open  to  a  totally 
different  significance  to  what  it  would  if 
used  in  America,  and  a  jury  would  judge 
of  that  fact.  They  could  hardly  expect 
Judges  to  take  the  same  view  of  such 
matters  as  juries.  He  believed  that 
Judges  trying  men  for  seditious  or 
treasonable  language  in  Ireland  would 
almost  invariably  find  them  guilty  where 
juries  would  not.  He  should  certainly 
support  the  Amendment,  if  his  hon. 
Friend  pressed  it  to  a  division. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  22  ; 
Noes  131  :  Majority  109.— (Div.  List, 
No.  109.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill.*' 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  in  the  Preamble 
it  was  alleged  that — 

"  By  reason  of  the  action  of  secret  societies 
and  combinations  for  ille^  purposes  in  Ireland 
the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  has  become 
insufficient  for  the  repression  and  prevention  of 
crime,  and  it  is  expedient  to  make  further  pro- 
vision for  that  purpose." 

He  was  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
law  was  amply  sufficient  for  the  preven- 
tion and  repression  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
without  the  enactment  of  such  a  pro- 
vision as  was  contained  in  this  clause. 
He  believed  that  if  the  1st  clause  was 
enacted,  it  would  be  entirely  inefficient 
for  the  purpose  it  was  expected  to  serve ; 
and,  furthermore,  he  considered  it  would 
do  an  enormous  amount  of  harm.  He 
opposed  it  for  three  reasons — namely, 
tnat  it  was  not  neceMary,  that  it  would 
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be  quite  inefficient,  and  that  it  would  fail 
in  its  administration  and  in  promoting 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the 
country.  What  was  the  defect  that  was 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  ordinary  law 
which  made  this  clause  necessary  ?  It 
was  alleged  that  juries  could  not  be  g^t 
to  convict  where  sufficient  evidence  was 
brought  before  them ;  and  the  cases  in 
which  this  was  supposed  to  take  piuue 
were  those  of  treason  or  treason-felony, 
murder  or  manslaughter,  attempts  to  kill, 
Aggravated  crime  of  violence  against 
the  person,  arson,  and  attack  on  dwell- 
ing-houses. Now,  all  these  offences 
were  what  were  technically  known  in 
the  law  as  felonies ;  and  in  all  cases  of 
felony  the  Crown  had  the  power  of 
challenge.  Unless  the  whole  population 
of  Ireland  was  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment, there  was  nothing  easier  than  for 
the  Government  to  get  an  impartial  jury 
to  try  any  case.  Whenever  a  man  was 
indicted  for  treason  or  tretison-felony, 
or,  indeed,  for  any  offence  mentioned  in 
the  clause,  the  Crown  had  unlimited 
right  of  challenge.  Nominally,  the  right 
was  limited  ;  but  practically,  it  was  un- 
limited. The  Crown  might  summon  any 
number  of  jurymen,  and  jurymen  were 
selected  from  the  very  best  of  the  middle- 
class  people.  Such  people  were  the  least 
likely  to  be  influenced  by  any  hostile 
feelings  to  the  Government;  they  were 
the  least  likely  to  be  implicated  in  any 
treasonable  or  seditious  conspiracies; 
they  were  the  people  who  had  the  most 
respect  for  life  and  property  ;  and  un- 
less the  Government  was  thoroughly 
hated  and  detested  by  even  such  people, 
the  Government  could  very  easily  select 
an  impartial  jury,  who  would  try  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  and  would  only 
convict  if  there  was  evidence  on  which 
they  could  convict.  What  arguments 
had  been  advanced,  and  what  figures 
adduced,  to  show  that  Irish  juries  had 
abstained  from  doing  their  duty  in 
ordinary  cases,  such  as  those  enume- 
rated in  the  clause?  They  had,  un- 
doubtedly, heard  of  a  certain  number  of 
acquittals  —  a  number  disproportionate 
to  the  cases  brought  to  trial — but  that 
proved  nothing  at  all.  He  would  not 
trouble  the  Committee  by  going  over 
the  figures ;  but  in  no  single  case  had 
anything  been  adduced  to  show  that  a 
jury  had  acquitted  a  prisoner  when  they 
ought  to  have  convicted  him ;  in  no  case 
whatever  had  it  been  shown  that  a  jury 
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Degleoted  to  conyict  on  evidence  on 
which  any  honest  persons  would  have 
convicted.  In  order  to  show  that,  not 
only  ouf^ht  the  evidence  to  be  pro- 
duced,  but  it  should  be  shown  that  the 
evidence  was  that  of  credible  witnesses. 
What  was  the  fact  in  Ireland  ?  In  most 
of  the  cases,  nay,  in  every  one  of  the 
cases  about  which  complaint  had  been 
made,  the  evidence  had  been  that  of  the 
spy,  of  the  informer,  of  the  perjured 
witness.  Informers  were  not  unknown 
in  England ;  but  in  cases  where  persons 
were  indicted  solely  upon  the  evidence 
of  an  informer — a  class  of  men  who  en- 
ticed people  to  commit  crime,  and  after- 
wards betrayed  them — the  Judge,  in 
England,  invariably  directed  the  jury  to 
acquit  the  prisoner,  unless  the  evidence 
of  the  informer  was  corroborated  in  some 
material  point,  and  the  juries  had  very 
justly  and  properly  refused  to  convict. 
But  what  the  Judges  in  England  would 
have  told  them  to  do  the  Judges  in 
Ireland  had  condemned  them  for  doing. 
In  Ireland  the  Judges  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  tell  the  jurymen  that  they  were 
perjured — that  they  had  no  respect  for 
their  oaths — and  in  one  particular  case 
he  had  in  his  mind  the  jury  were  turned 
out  of  the  box,  and  the  Judge  had  said 
to  them — "You  are  a  disgrace  to  your 
country,  and  I  will  not  try  another  case 
before  you."  Words  to  that  efiPect  had 
been  addressed  to  a  Cork  jury  because 
they  had  refused  to  convict  on  the  evi- 
dence of  informers.  What  did  the  Bill 
propose  to  do  ?  It  proposed  to  hand 
over  the  trial  of  prisoners  to  Judges 
who  might  have  that  opinion  of  the 
evidence  of  informers,  which  was  in 
conflict  with  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 
of  England,  to  Judges  who  had  already 
shown  that  they  were  in  entire  disagree- 
ment with  that  which  was  not  only  the 
law  of  England,  but  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of 
England.  It  proposed  to  take  away 
from  accased  persons  a  protection  which 
they  at  present  enjoyed,  and  to  hand 
over  to  those  who  would  be  looked  on 
more  in  the  light  of  accusers  than  jurors 
unchecked  power  of  conviction,  and  of 
sending  people  to  the  gallows  even.  He 
(Dr.  Oommins)  entirely  dissented  from 
this,  believing  that  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good.  In  every  case  where 
the  evidence  of  impartial,  credible  wit- 
nesses could  be  got,  and  where  the 
evidence    of  the   informers    was    cor- 
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roborated  in  important  particulars,  im- 
partial juries  could .  be  obtained,  be- 
cause in  cases  of  this  kind  the  Govern- 
ment had  practically  unlimited  power  of 
challenge.  The  Government  could  chal- 
lenge a  Cork  jury,  for  instance,  so  that 
12  impartial  men  could  be  found  ;  there- 
fore, he  contended,  this  Bill  was  unne- 
cessary. It  would  do  no  good,  and,  whilst 
it  would  not  tend  in  any  way  to  bring  a 
guilty  person  to  justice,  it  would  do  a 
great  deal  of  mischief.  It  would  render 
convictions  possible  in  cases  where  the 
evidence  adduced  against  the  prisoner 
was  that  of  informers,  and  informers 
alone,  and  where  the  charge  was  one 
of  inciting  discontent,  if  they  would, 
against  the  Government,  which  was  only 
a  political  matter.  The  Bill  would  render 
convictions  possible  in  these  cases,  and 
it  would  furnish  an  inducement  to  the 
spy,  the  informer,  the  sower  of  sedition, 
the  man  who  got  up  secret  conspiracies 
and  afterwards  betrayed  his  friends,  if 
he  could  foresee  that  the  jury  would  not 
stand  between  him  and  his  victim,  and 
that  he  would  earn  a  high  reward.  The 
Bill  would  do  more  to  cause  crime  than 
it  would  do  to  prevent  it,  and  it  would 
strike  at  the  root,  not  only  of  individual 
liberty,  but  of  all  political  liberty  in 
Ireland.  If  it  were  true  that  conspira- 
cies existed  in  Ireland — and  he  was 
afraid  there  was  some  truth  in  it — so 
long  as  the  informer  could  bring  his 
enemy,  or  the  person  he  had  marked  out 
as  the  means  oi  earning  a  certain  amount 
of  money,  before  a  Judge,  with  no  jury 
between  himself  and  his  victim,  private 
liberty  would  be  unknown.  Every  per- 
son who  entertained  a  private  grudge 
against  a  person,  or  who  had  private 
malice  to  gratify,  would  have  a  new 
means  offered  him  of  satisfying  his  re- 
venge, and  at  the  same  time  of  filling 
his  pocket.  Nor  was  that  all.  The 
encroachments  of  Governments  on  the 
liberties  of  the  people  had  only  been 
prevented  by  juries  standing  between 
them  and  the  public  in  the  case  of  poli- 
tical offences.  These  offences  woula,  in 
the  future,  in  Ireland  be  tried  by  the 
new  Commission.  Oases  of  treason  and 
treason-felony  would  be  tried  by  the 
new  Oommission,  which  offences  had 
been,  justly  or  unjustly,  assumed  to  be 
political  offences — at  all  events,  they  bore 
a  political  aspect.  The  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  convict  at  any  price. 
They  had  had  social  disturbances  and 
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political  disturbances  in  England,  not 
much,   if  anything,   better    than    that 
which  at    present  existed   in  Ireland. 
They  had  had  conspiracies  to  nmrder  in 
this  country,  and  nothiDg  could  be  proved 
to  be  in  existence  in  Ir^and  now,  or  to 
have  been  in  existence  during  the  past 
20  years,   worse  than  the  Bath  Fields 
Conspiracy  orCato  Street  Conspiracy  to 
murder  every  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Crown ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  conspira- 
cies in  England,  there  had  been  no  at- 
tempt made    to   take  away  from    the 
British  public   their  right  of  trial  by 
jury.     The  Government  had  respected 
the  function  of  juries,  and  had  found  the 
ordinary  law  sufficient  to  put  down  sedi- 
tion.     Why  did  not  the   Government 
trust  to  the  ordinary  law  ?    Why  should 
they  seek  to  take  away  from  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  one  protection  which  had 
always  been  found  to  be  of  such  advan- 
tage, and  to  which  the  people  of  Eng- 
land owed  the  liberty  they  now  enjoyed  ? 
Why  should  they  seek  to  take  away  this 
protection  without  giving  it  a  full  and 
fair  trial?     No   doubt,   they  expected 
great  results  from  the  issue  of  these 
Special  Commissions  ;  but  Special  Com- 
missions bore  a  very  bad  odour  in  Ire- 
land.    They  had  been  generally  intro- 
duced in  times  of  popular  commotion, 
and  their  operations  had  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  people  distrust  the  Go- 
vernment more,   and  place  themselves 
against  the  administration  of  the  law. 
The  first  of  them,  probably,  was  Crom- 
well's High  Commission  Court — and  he 
was  afraid  the  Irish  people  would  be  in- 
clined to   associate   the  present    High 
Commission  Court  with  that  of  Crom- 
well, which  was  a  travelling  Assize  going 
about  the  country  to  try   persons  for 
treason  as  it  was  understood  in  those 
days.      Cromwell's    High    Commission 
hanged  and  transported  with  such  vigour 
that  the  Courts  earned  for  themselves  the 
name  of  **Crom well's  Slaughter-Houses." 
Unless  the  Commission  to  be  appointed 
under  the  present  Bill  was  better  than 
they  had  reason  to  expect  it  would  be, 
it  would  earn  a  similar  reputation.     The 
people   of  Ireland    could    not  trust  it. 
What  would  these  new  Courts  do  ?  They 
would  go  back  to  the  speeches  made  by 
the  Judges  at  the  opening  of  the  As- 
sizes, which  speeches  were  occasionally 
quoted  in  that  House.     He  would  defy 
any  grand  juror  in  the  House  to  refer 
to  any  single  instance,  within  his  own  [ 
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knowledge,  in  which  an  English  Judge, 
in  opening  any  Assize  in   an  English 
Assize  town,   had  delivered  a  poUtieal 
speech  denouncing  a  certain    political 
Party  in  the  country,  and  telling  them 
that  the  petty  jurors  were  men  who  were 
determined  not  to  perform  their  duty 
and  not  to  observe  their  oaths.    And  yet 
that  had  been  done  over  and  over  again 
within  the  past  few  years  by  the  Judgee 
in  Ireland.    It  was  an  ofl^nce  against 
good  taste,  to  say  the  least  of  it ;  and 
anyone   who    read    The  Life    of  Lord 
Campbell  would  notice  there  an  account 
of  a  speech  in  which  he  had  denounced 
this  practice  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Judges.  The  noble  Lord  had  condemned 
the  system  of  the  Irish  Judges  using 
their  position  as  Judges  on  the  Bench  to 
deliver  inflammatory  political  harangues 
denouncing  the  popular  movement  of 
the  time  and  the  Leaders  of  that  move- 
ment, whoever  it  or  they  might  be — ^in 
fact,  by  their  action  teaching  the  people 
to    distrust  the  law  they  (the  Judges) 
administered,  and  the  Government  they 
served.     This  offence,  he  contended,  had 
been  most  flagrant  of  late  years.     The 
Irish  Judges,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
had,  through  their  political  harangues 
delivered  on  the  Bench  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  made  the  people  of 
Ireland  thoroughly  and  entirely  diistrast 
them  ;  and  the  people  would  distrust  any 
Commission  in  which  the  power  of  life 
and  death  and  the  power  over  liberty  was 
handed  over  to  the  Judges  without  any 
check,   and  without  any  of  the    safe- 
guards that  were  to  be  found  in  trial  by 
jury  in  England.     On  these  grounds  he 
said  that  this  section  of  the  Bill  was  a 
mistake.      It  was  entirely  unnecessary. 
It  would  never  effect  the  purpose  it  was 
intended  to   effect,   because  the  people 
would  have  no  confidence  in  it  or  in  the 
Court  that  it  would  establish.    It  would 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm ;  it  would  add 
to  the  distrust  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  discontent  that  existed.    It  would 
add  to  the  present  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  assist  the  administration  of  the 
law,  as  it  would  impress  upon  them  the 
belief  that  the  law  itself  was  unjust. 
He  believed  it  was  a  retrograde  step, 
and  would  do  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  COWEN  said,  he 
supported  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Boscommon, 
although  he  knew  the  result  was  fore- 
gone.  The  clause  would  be  adopted  and 
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the  BOl  would  be  passed,  whatever  it 
contained.  Bat  he  had  the  strongest 
possible  objection  to  the  abolition  of 
trial  by  jury;  and  on  erery  occasion 
when  he  could  do  so  in  accordance  with 
the  Rules  of  the  House,  he  would  lodge 
his  protest  against  this  most  illiberal 
and  reactionary  proposition.  Nothing 
had  astonished  him  more  during  this 
debate  than  the  loose  way  in  which  pro- 
fessing Liberals  had  talked  of  trial  by 
jury.  One  hon.  Gentleman  had  described 
it  as  a  prejudice.  He  confessed  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  good  wholesome  preju- 
dice, especially  if  it  was  a  prejudice  in 
favour  of  freedom.  He  trusted  the  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  trial  by  jury  might 
never  die  out  in  England;  for,  if  it 
did,  they  might  bid  a  long  Mod«'bye  to 
liberty.  Another  hon.  Member  had  de- 
scribed it  as  pedantry.  This  was  the 
same  sort  of  charge  that  was  made 
against  Lord  William  Bussell  on  his 
trial  for  participation  in  the  Bye  House 
Plot.  He  was  sufficiently  pedantic  to 
defend  the  liberties  of  his  native  land. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  pedantry  of  that 
kind  would  increase  and  never  diminish. 
He  objected  to  the  abolition  of  trial  by 
jury  because  it  would  demoralize  the 
people  and  discredit  the  Judicial  Bench. 
It  would  demoralize  the  people,  because 
it  would  destroy  their  confidence  in  the 
institutions  of  the  country  and  in  the 
administration  of  justice.  Whatever  some 
hon.  GenUemen  behind  him  might  think 
— however  much  they  might  object  to  it 
— there  was  a  feeling  in  favour  of  trial 
by  jury  amongst  the  mass  of  the  people 
in  this  country  that  amounted  almost  to 
a  superstition.  They  believed  that  no 
honest  trial  could  take  place  without  a 
juiy.  That  opinion  had  saturated  the 
public  mind,  and  any  trial  that  took 
place,  or  any  decision  that  could  be 
arrived  at,  without  the  instrumentality 
of  a  jury  would  give  no  satisfaction  to 
the  public.  They  would  not  be  content 
with  it,  and  there  would  be  a  belief  that 
the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  Judges 
were  foregone  conclusions,  and  that  the 
Jiidgee  were  not  sent  out  to  try  cases, 
but  were  sent  out  to  cotivict.  That  would 
be  the  most  demoralizing  impression  they 
could  convey  to  the  community  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  law.  In 
Ireland  they  were  in  this  most  unhappy 
condition,  that  the  chief  officers  of  the 
Oovemment  were  not  safe.  There  was 
no  use  in  disguising  it.    It  was  a  humi- 


liating^ confession  to  have  to  make,  and 
it  was  hard  and  painful  to  have  to  dis- 
cuss it,  but  it  was  true.  Officials  in  Ire- 
land did  not  feel  themselves  at  liberty 
to  walk  abroad  as  they  did  in  England. 
The  chief  officers  in  Ireland,  like  the 
Bussian  Governors  of  Poland,  had  to  be 
guarded ;  and  now,  not  only  the  chief 
officials,  but  the  Judges  also,  would  have 
to  be  guarded.  They  (the  Committee) 
would  have  to  bring  themselves  face  to 
face  with  the  fact.  If  these  Judges  were 
to  try  prisoners  without  juries,  the  feel- 
ing would  be  as  strong  against  them  as 
it  was  against  the  officials  of  the  English 
Government  in  Ireland.  They  had  some 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  Viceroy,  but 
it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  protect 
the  Judges.  But  this  abolition  of  trial 
by  jury  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  Judges  themselves,  who  were 
anxious  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
Judicial  Bench.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  it  would  affect  the  Judges  in 
the  trial  of  ordinary  cases,  for  the  Irish 
Judges  in  these  matters  were  just  as 
dependable  as  English  Judges;  but 
there  was  an  unpleasant  belief  that 
Judges  in  Ireland,  in  trials  for  political 
offences,  had  not  been  so  impartial,  and 
that  was  incidental  to  the  condition  of 
the  country.  It  was  not  so  very  long 
since  the  same  impression  prevailed  with 
regard  to  the  Judges  in  Great  Britain. 
There  was  a  story  told  in  Lord  Oock- 
bum's  Memoirs  of  the  troubles  in  Scot- 
land in  1759,  when,  at  a  trial  in  Edin- 
burgh, one  of  the  Judges  sitting  on  the 
Bench  was  reported  to  have  called  out 
— "Gome  awa',  Mr.  Smith,  and  help 
us  to  hang  these  scoondrels."  The 
feeling  still  lingered  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Irish 
Judges  that  they  wished  to  shake  them- 
selves from  it.  The  most  complimentary 
thing  that  could  be  said  of  the  Irish 
Judges  was  that  they  had  remonstrated 
against  having  these  new  duties  cast 
upon  them ;  and,  if  these  duties  were 
cast  on  them,  it  would  intensify  the 
prejudice  against  them,  and  in  that 
sense,  he  said,  this  clause  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  Bench  as  well  as  to  the 
community.  There  was  a  statement  often 
made  in  this  House — that  the  Irish 
people  were  in  sympathy  with  crime. 
He  believed  that  statement  to  be  incor- 
rect. They  were  not  in  sympathy  with 
crime,  but  in  sympathy  with  the  people 
they  believed  to  be  suffering  injustice. 
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The  object  of  hon.  Members,  the  object 
of  all  legislation  and  of  all  Governments, 
should  be  to  enlist  the  Irish  people  on 
behalf  of  the  law ;  but^  instead  of  that, 
they  were  driving  them  into  antagonism 
to  the  law.  The  people  of  England  had 
faith  in  the  Judicial  Bench  and  in  the 
integrity  of  its  administration;  there- 
fore, it  was  sustained  in  this  country. 
But  in  Ireland  the  people  had  not  that 
feeling.  Hon.  Members  could  not  expect 
that  Judges  would  convict  without  evi- 
dence any  more  than  juries  would ;  and 
how,  he  would  ask,  were  they  to  get  the 
necessary  evidence?  Where  was  it  to 
be  found  ?  He  feared  it  would  be  true 
of  the  present  Government,  as  it  had 
been  of  previous  Governments,  that  they 
would  manufacture  the  evidence,  and 
that  they  would  use  instruments  and 
machinery  in  connection  with  this  mat- 
ter that  they  would  not  use  in  other 
cases.  They  would  manufacture  the  evi- 
dence in  this  sense — that  their  spies,  in- 
formers, and  others,  would  incite  per- 
sons to  join  secret  societies.  In  the 
history  of  Ireland  during  the  past  20 
years,  they  had  numerous  instances  of 
this  kind  of  thing ;  for  instance,  they 
had  seen  men  pretend  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  take 
the  most  sacred  sacraments  of  that 
Church,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
confidence  of  people  whom  they  after- 
wards betrayed.  There  were  the  well- 
known  cases  of  Talbot,  Corydon,  and 
others;  and  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  the  Government,  if  they  did  not 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain 
convictions,  to  use  such  instrumentality 
as  the  evidence  of  these  men.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  discreditable  to  any 
Government  to  have  to  use  such  means. 
They  did  not  use  them  in  England,  be- 
cause the  people  were  in  sympathy  with 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  rather  than  use 
them  in  Ireland,  and  rather  than  use 
these  exceptional  measures,  he  should 
think  it  would  be  better  to  tolerate  a 
certain  measure  of  crime.  He  said  **  these 
exceptional  measures;"  but  this  measure 
was  scarcely  exceptional,  because  in  80 
years  they  had  had  50  Bills,  more  or 
less,  of  this  sort — for  50  years  they  had 
been  disturbing  the  ordinary  channels 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  in  Ireland. 
Let  hon.  Members  think  what  would  be 
the  feeling  of  the  common  people  of 
England  regarding  the  laws  if  in  80  years 
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they  had  had  50  Coercion  Acts!  He 
held  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
that  a  certain  measure  of  crime  should 
escape  punishment  than  that  the  people 
should  lose  all  confidence  in  the  law  and 
regard  for  the  Government.  The  end 
they  should  strive  to  attain  might,  by 
the  process  he  was  recommending,  be 
long  in  coming,  but,  when  attained,  it 
would  be  more  steady  and  more  satis- 
factory than  the  end  which  could  attend 
the  passage  of  such  Bills  as  this.  On 
these  grounds,  he  objected  to  all  special 
legislation  of  this  kind,  and  particularly 
he  objected  to  the  suspension  of  trial  by 
jury.  He  should  vote  against  the  clause. 
Some  hon.  Members  sitting  on  that  (the 
Ministerial)  side,  however,  spoke  of  the 
Bill  and  of  the  clause  witii  confidence ; 
but  those  hon.  Members  were  not  in&l- 
lible.  Members  of  the  present  Gt>vem- 
ment  were  not  infallible ;  and  he  would 
remind  them  that  the  50  Coercion  Bills 
which  had  been  passed  in  80  vears,  and 
which  contained  powers  such  as  were 
contained  in  this  clause,  had  failed  in  the 
past.  This  measure  would  fail  in  the 
future ;  and  as  they  had  been  mistaken 
in  their  coercive  legislation  last  year,  so 
would  events  prove  them  to  be  mistaken 
in  the  policy  of  coercion  they  were  adopt- 
ing now. 

Mr.  MOOHE  said,  that,  as  one  of 
those  who  was  not  prepared  to  vote 
against  every  species  of  exceptional 
legislation,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland,  he  rose  to  state  his  objection 
to  this  clause.  *  He  felt  very  deeply,  for 
reasons  which  had  been  describea  much 
more  eloquently  by  others  than  he  oould 
describe  them,  that  this  clause  was  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people  in  the  administration  of 
the  law.  There  was  not  too  much  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  that  country  at  present,  for  it  was 
always  a  difficult  thing  to  inspire  it  in 
a  case  where  a  strong  country  was  go- 
verning a  weak  one.  In  spite  of  the 
respect  and  regard  in  which  many  of 
the  Irish  Judges  were  held,  still  the 
genera]  administration  of  the  law  did 
not  stand  so  high  as  they  could  wish  in 
the  minds  of  the  people.  It  was  not 
that  he,  for  one  moment,  feared  that  the 
measure  would  be  administered  un- 
justly. The  history  of  the  suspension 
of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland  showed  that 
it  was  more  difficult  to  convince  three 
Judges  than  to  convince  a  jury  of  12  of 
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a  prisoner's  fellow-ooantrymen.  He  did 
not,  then,  fear  that  injastice  would  be 
done;  bat  he  feared  that  confidence 
would  be  permanently  destroyed  in  the 
administration  of  the  law.  Moreover, 
he  did  not  think  the  Government  had  a 
right  to  come  down  to  the  House  and 
ask  for  so  sweeping  a  power  as  this, 
until  they  had  exhausted  every  other 
means  of  procuring  convictions.  He 
should  not  like  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  selection,  to  see  a  man  brought 
up,  as  under  the  old  system,  to  be  tried 
by  a  selected  jury,  or  one  poor  man 
brought  up  to  be  ^ed  by  a  number  of 
rich  men,  totally  different  to  him  in 
position  and  sympathies.  He  thought 
that  would  be  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was 
possible  to  get  a  fair  jury  by  other  and 
simpler  means,  and  until  that  course 
had  been  adopted  he  did  not  think  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  a  right  to 
oome  to  the  House  and  ask  for  the 
wholesale  abolition  of  trial  by  jury.  He 
did  not  think  the  proposal  would  be 
made,  except  in  deference  to  the  wide- 
spread and  deep  excitement  that  per- 
meated this  country,  owing  to  the  recent 
painful  occurrence  which  they  all  re- 
gretted so  much.  He  did  not  think 
failures  of  justice  were  so  general  in 
Ireland  as  many  people  believed  them 
to  be.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
heavy  convictions  in  Ireland  during  re- 
cent years.  Mr.  Blake,  whom  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  very  frequently  held  up 
in  anything  but  a  &vourable  light,  and 
who  was  not  a  weak-kneed  supporter  of 
law  and  order  in  Ireland,  had  written  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  seen  a  large  num- 
ber of  acquittals,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  had  seen  very  many  convictions,  and 
not  a  few  criminals  severely  punished, 
and  even  hanged ;  and  he  did  not  think 
the  acquittals  had  been  so  universal  as 
to  warrant  the  abolition  of  the  jury 
system  altogether.  That  was  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Blake.  This  question  had 
been  very  lightly  handled  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Even  during  these  days  of 
excitement,  some  extraordinary  convic- 
tions had  taken  place.  There  had  been 
one  in  Dublin  in  connection  with  a 
murder  popularly  attributed  to  some 
secret  organization.  A  man  had  been 
brought  to  justice  almost  within  the  pre- 
sent month.  Again,  during  the  very 
height  of  the  excitement,  a  landlord  had 
been  fired  at  in  Oounty  Oavan ;  a  man 
had  been  arrested  for  the  crime,  tried  in 
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an  adjoining  county,  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to,  he  thought,  20  years'  penal 
servitude.  There  was,  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, some  local  sympathy  with  certain 
descriptions  of  crime;  but  he  was  sure  it 
was  not  general  throughout  the  country. 
There  was  no  sympathy  with  great  and 
serious  crime;  and  if  they  eliminated  the 
element  of  terrorism,  no  sympathy  with 
crime  would  prevent  justice  oeing  done 
under  the  system  of  tnel  by  jury.  He 
believed  that  if  they  removed  that  ele- 
ment of  terrorism  they  would  obtain 
convictions,  and  they  could  do  that  by 
changing  the  venue  and  carrying  ac- 
cused persons  from  one  county  to  an- 
other. Of  course,  he  should  not  like  to 
see  the  system  of  changing  the  venue 
abused — he  should  not  like  to  see,  for 
instance,  a  Roman  Catholic  taken  to  a 
heated  Orange  county  to  be  tried  ;  that 
would  be  a  gross  abuse  of  the  power. 
But  by  proper  discrimination  in  the 
change  of  venue,  and  by  grouping  the 
counties,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of 
Winter  Assizes,  they  could  secure  fair 
and  honest  juries  of  a  man's  peers,  and 
justice  would  be  done.  He  thought  the 
Gt)vemment  ought  to  exhaust  every 
means  in  their  power  before  they  came 
to  the  House  and  asked  for  these  ex- 
ceptional powers ;  but,  if  they  persisted 
in  their  demand  for  this  clause,  at  least 
some  pledge  should  be  given  that  the 
law  would  not  be  generally  put  in  force. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  said  that  the  law 
would  not  be  generally  put  in  force;  but 
some  strong  pledge  should  be  given  that 
they  would  not  eliminate  the  popular 
element  from  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, the  element  that  gave  confidence 
and  stamped  the  decisions  of  the  Courts 
of  Law  with  the  seal  of  popular  approval. 
He  trusted  the  Government  would  not 
degrade  the  Irish  Judicial  Bench  to  the 
rank  of  police  -  executive  magistrates, 
until  they  had  exhausted  every  means 
within  their  power  to  secure  a  fair  trial 
under  the  old  system. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  hoped  it 
was  not  too  late  to  appeal  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  up  their 
design  of  infringing  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  of  our  legal  institu- 
tions. Though  it  might  be  too  late  for 
practical  purposes,  he  thought  it  was  be- 
cominfi^,  at  least  in  everyone  who  felt 
stron^y  upon  this  question,  to  make  his 
protest  at  every  stage  at  which  he  could 
do  so  without  Obstruction — and  certainly 
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this  appeared  to  be  a  stage  that  offered 
itself  for  that   purpose.      He  felt  this 
clause  to  be  a  dishonour  to  the  Liberal 
Party  from  which  it  emanated.     He  felt 
that — and  he  felt  he  had  given  proof  of 
his  desire  to  support  the  Liberal  Ad- 
ministration in  its  extraordinary  deal- 
ings with  Ireland ;    but  he   could  not 
countenance  such  a  proceeding  as  this, 
which  proposed  to  alter  so  completely 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  change 
the  ideas  of  that    administration  in  a 
manner  so  utterly  foreign  to  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen.     It  was  proposed  to  do 
away  with  trial  by  jury,  and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  had 
referred  to  the  love  others  had  for  that 
principle  as  "  pedantry."  Well,  as  every- 
one who  had  had  any  experience  of  trial 
by  jury  well  knew,  the  reverence  for  the 
principle  was  not  only  a  sentiment,  but 
a  defensible  merit  in  the  institution  to  be 
proved  continually  by  practice.     There 
was,  in  the  first  place,  the  position  of 
the  Judge  on  the  Bench.    The  Judge 
had  to  array  his  thoughts;  he  had  to 
arrange  his  statement  upon  the  law,  and 
to  bring  it  to  the  comprehension  of  12 
men  ;  he  had  to  secure  the  attention  of 
these  12  men,  and  to  do  all  this  in  the 
face  of  day,  and  in  the  face  of  strong 
critics  before  him  and  under  the  criticism 
of  the  public  newspapers.     Now,  that 
in  itself   was  something    that    recom- 
mended itself  to  them  as  more  than  the 
mere  pedantry  of  liking  an  old  institu- 
tion.   It  was  necessary  that  the  Judge 
should,  in  open  daylight  and  criticism, 
make  himself  master  of  everything,  and 
brine  to  the  comprehension  of  12  men 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  g^lt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  prisoner.   Now,  if  that  were 
the  feeling  of  the  spectator,  what  was 
the  feeling  of  the  Judge?    The  prin- 
ciple of  the  jury  cleared  his  mind,  and 
placed  him  in  a  position  of  comparative 
impartiality  as  regarded  the  prisoner. 
The  prisoner,  too,  aerived  immense  gain 
from  this  institution.     His  advocate  was 
not  dependent  upon  the  Judge,  but  upon 
the  Judge  and  the  jury,  the  former  being 
kept  in  check  by  the  latter — and  some- 
times the  Judge  required  to  be  kept  in 
check.    The  Judge,  in  the  presence  of 
the  jury  whom  he  had  to  direct  and  pre- 
side over,  was  very  much  on  his  good 
behaviour  in  regard  to  due  attention  to 
the  fairness  and  justice  of  the  case  before 
him.     Now,   if  these  were  substantial 
reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  the  in- 

Wr.  ffopwood 


stitution,  what  was  there  at  present 
which  justified  its  abolition?  In  the 
clause  before  the  Committee  the  Govern- 
ment abolished  also  that  which  was  a 
portion  of  the  same  system — namely, 
they  abolished  for  the  time  being  the 
Grand  Jury.  Why  that  should  be  done 
he  did  not  know.  He  did  not  know  why 
that  should  not  exist,  even  without  trial 
by  jury ;  but  this  was  a  point  which,  he 
trusted,  would  be  brought  before  the  Go- 
vernment at  a  later  period.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Grand  Jury  was  of  g^eat  im- 
portance, because  there  again  the  J  udge, 
in  the  preliminary  stage,  had  to  marshal 
the  facts  and  state  them  to  the  jury. 
All  this  was  to  be  put  an  end  to  in  Ire- 
land for  three  years.  What  a  confession 
was  that  for  us  to  make,  that  we,  a 
people  who  boasted  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, could  not  govern  a  troubled  coun- 
try by  those  institutions !  That  was  the 
most  painful  admission  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  made  by  a  Liberal  Government, 
or  by  a  Parliament,  including  Liberals, 
representing  the  people  of  the  oonntry — 
that  they  could  not  govern  a  troubled 
country  by  free  institutions.  It  was  the 
greatest  justification  for  all  that  done  in 
other  lands — this  example  and  confessioii 
from  the  great  source  of  liberty  that  we 
could  not  manage  things  except  in  the 
manner  taught  us  by  Kussia  or  othw 
despotic  Powers.  He  sincerely  trusted 
that  as  they  went  on  with  this  Bill,  they 
would  find  growing  paler  and  paler  this 
idea  in  the  Abolition  Clause  that  headed 
the  Bill — that  it  would  become  so  faint 
on  the  minds  of  Ministers,  that,  even  if 
it  did  leave  the  House  as  a  part  of  the 
measure  to  receive  approbation  in  '<  an- 
other place,"  it  would  never  be  used, 
but  lie  in  the  armoury  of  rusty  weapons, 
never  to  be  taken  down  for  action.  But 
if  it  was  determined  that  they  were  to  do 
away  for  the  nonce  with  this  old  insti- 
tution of  trial  by  jury,  then  they  could 
only  lament  their  want  of  power  to  gain- 
say those  who  were  g^ing  headlong  and 
headstrong  upon  the  uprooting  of  that 
which  had  always  been  the  lee&ng,  and 
ought  always  to  be  the  feeling,  of  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  proposal  was 
of  two  parts,  one  dealing  with  crime, 
and  the  other  with  the  political  action 
of  the  people ;  and  if  the  Bill  were  really 
intended  for  the  repression  of  crime,  and 
if  it  were  honestly  meant  to  put  down 
crime,  it  would  not  interfere  with  poli- 
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tical  action.  He  wished  to  eay  a  word, 
first  of  all,  as  to  the  action  of  the  Go- 
Temment  in  regard  to  treason  and  trea- 
Bon- felony.  Whatever  question  miffht 
exist  as  to  the  chance  of  impartiantj 
amonffst  the  Judges  of  Ireland  in  deal- 
ing with  ordinary  crime,  no  question,  to 
his  mind,  could  exist  as  to  their  par- 
tiality in  dealing  with  treason  and  trea- 
son-felony. Although  English  Mem- 
bers, and  people  who  had  lived  in  Eng- 
land all  their  lives,  and  had  never  been 
in  Ireland,  might  say  that  this  was  an 
extreme  view,  and  might  attempt  to 
persuade,  or  allow  themselves  to  be  per- 
suaded, that  Irish  Judges  were  impar- 
tial in  matters  of  treason-felony,  he 
thought  that  even  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  it  was  a  very  serious 
question,  or  a  very  serious  consideration, 
what  the  Irish  people  themselves  thought 
of  the  matter  ?  Even  the  most  extreme 
men  would  admit  that  it  was  a  terrible 
thing  that  criminal  jurisdiction  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  were 
believed  by  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
oountiymen  to  be  partial  with  respect 
to  the  crimes  they  were  to  try.  He  did 
not  believe  that  any  man  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  Irish  people,  whether  he 
were  Tory  or  Whig,  or  Liberal  or  Na- 
tionalist, had  in  Ms  inmost  mind  the 
least  doubt  of  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
people  believed  that  the  Judges  were 
partial  on  political  questions.  The 
Judg^  were  nearly  all  of  them  men 
who  had  graduated  in  that  House  to  the 
Irish  Bench,  and  his  own  honest  con- 
viction, which  he  had  gathered  from  the 
Irish  people,  was  that  the  most  impar- 
tiality was  to  be  found  amongst  those 
Judges  who  had  been  Tories  and  Pro- 
testants from  the  beginning.  If  they 
were  to  ask  who  were  the  most  impar- 
tial men  on  the  Irish  Bench,  perhaps 
the  first  that  would  be  mentioned  would 
be  Mr.  Baron  Fitsgerald,  who  had  fol- 
lowed out  the  principles  he  had  always 
professed,  and  had  always  shown  more 
impartiality  than  most  of  the  Irish 
Ju^es.  Bat,  even  at  the  risk  of  doing 
•n  invidious  thing,  he  was  bound  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  Irish 
Judges  had  declared,  in  the  political 
^^'Aogues  they  had  delivered  on  the 
Beach,  their  bitter  j>r^udioe  against 
those  who  thought  with  himself  and 
wiose  who  were  engaged  in  the  Land 
^^H:u«  agitation,  a»l  he  declared  that 


he  was  convinced  that  every  man  who 
went  before  the  Irish  Judges  to  be  tried 
for  any  crime,  especially  for  any  poli- 
tical crime,  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Land 
Le^^er  would  go  a  long  way  towards 
condemning  him.  It  might  be  said  that 
that  was  not  true ;  but  the  Irish  people 
believed  it  to  be  true,  and  they  had 
heard  Irish  magistrates,  before  judging 
cases,  over  and  over  again  ask  in  open 
Court — '*Is  this  man  a  Land  Leaguer, 
and  has  he  paid  his  rent  ?  "  Who  could 
doubt  what  was  the  object  in  asking 
that  question  ?  Chief  Justice  May,  Mr. 
Justice  Fitzgerald,  and  a  right  hon.  and 
learned  Member  of  the  House  (the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland),  who 
would  probably  soon  be  a  Judge,  had 
over  and  over  again  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
(Xty  of  Cork  (Mr.  Famell)  and  himself 
(Mr.  Dillon),  and  others,  were  steeped 
in  treason,  and  that  their  whole  move- 
ment had  been  based  on  treason  from 
beginning  to  end^  If  he  or  his  Friends, 
therefore,  were  to  be  put  on  their  trial 
for  treason-felony  before  an  Irish  Judge, 
their  case  would  be  prejudiced,  and  tiie 
only  question  would  be  as  to  what  their 
punishment  should  be,  because  the 
Judges  had  expressed  the  opinion  that 
their  conduct  was  treasonable.  There- 
fore, by  persisting  in  their  proposal  for 
the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury,  the  Go- 
vernment took  away  &om  the  Irish 
people  the  last  shred  of  an  idea  that 
there  was  any  justice  in  this  matter  at 
all,  or  that  there  was  anything  to  stand 
between  the  Crown  and  the  subject. 
Punishment  for  treason  and  treason- 
felony  was  for  the  future  to  be  an  Exe- 
cutive and  not  a  Judicial  act,  and  there 
was  not  a  man  in  Ireland  who  would 
not  believe  that  the  Judges  would  be 
required  to  go  to  Dublin  Castle  to  get 
their  instructions  as  to  who  they  were 
to  convict.  [**  Oh ! "]  He  was  not  say- 
ing that  he  believed  that ;  but  was  say- 
ing what  the  Irish  people  would  believe. 
There  was  another  point  he  would  put 
before  them  as  to  this  clause.  The 
Committee  knew  that  they  could  try  all 
cases  of  political  offences  by.  special 
juries.  They  knew  the  class  from  which 
special  juries  were  drawn  in  Ireland — 
that  it  was  from  a  class  supposed  to  be 
most  sympathetic  with  the  Government 
in  everything  that  touched  on  treason. 
They  knew  Uiat  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  perhaps  four-fiths,  were  abso- 
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lutely  excluded  from  serving  on  the 
special  juries.  What,  then,  did  the 
GoTemment  admit  by  denpng  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  for  treasonable  ofiPences  ? 
They  admitted  that  they  did  not  dare 
submit  the  trial  of  treason  to  the  upper 
classes  in  Ireland ;  they  admitted  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
were  sympathizers  with  treason,  and 
said  that  they  dared  not  leave  the  trial 
of  treasonable  offences  to  the  upper 
classes.  If  they  passed  this  clause  they 
issued  a  proclamation  that  four-fifths  of 
the  Irish  people  hated  their  rule,  and 
that  they  despaired  of  getting  convic- 
tions for  treason  except  through  a  body 
of  salaried  Commissioners.  This  was 
not  his  statement;  but  any  foreigpier 
who  studied  this  clause  would  be  forced 
to  come  to  that  conclusion ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment themselves,  by  passing  it,  were 
simply  issuing  that  proclamation.  It 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  repeat 
what  had  been  said  so  often — that  they 
had  not  brought  anyone  to  trial  for 
treason  or  treason-felony  for  13  years. 
So  far,  therefore,  from  their  being  able 
to  say  that  there  had  been  a  failure  in 
trials  for  treason  and  treason-felony,  no 
trial  for  such  an  offence  had  occurred  for 
1 3  years.  So  far  as  there  had  been  trials, 
they  in  Ireland  believed  that  there  had, 
undoubtedly,  been  a  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice, but  a  miscarriage  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  alleged  by  the  Govern- 
ment. They  believed  that  in  the  trials 
which  had  taken  place  very  numerously, 
13  or  14  years  aeo,  a  number  of  innocent 
men  were  punished  owing  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  **  closely -packed"  juries  to  convict. 
No  one  could  go  overthehistory  of  these 
trials  without  being  obliged  to  admit  that 
no  one  against  whom  there  was  a  shred 
of  evidence  escaped.     He  had  himself 

gone  over  the  history  of  the  trials,  and 
e  was  convinced  that  persons  were  fre- 
quently convicted  of  treason  and  treason- 
felony  on  evidence  upon  which  no  honest 
jury  would  have  convicted  a  prisoner  of 
any  other  crime.  This  Bill  was  brought 
forward,  based  on  ''Moonlight"  outrages; 
and,  under  cover  of  dealing  with  such 
outrages  and  ag^rian  offences,  every  man 
in  Ireland  was  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  tbeJudges  in  cases  of  political  offences. 
But  this  was  not  sufficient  for  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  he  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, if  they  succeeded  in  passing  the 
clause  in  spite  of  the  opposition  offered 
to  it,  would  they  withdraw  the  Jury-pack- 

Mr,  Dillon 


ing  Clauses?  Was  it  possible  that  the 
Government  were  not  content  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  Irish  Judges,  but  they 
must  also  have  *'  packed  juries  "  behind 
the  Irish  Judges  in  case  those  Judges  did 
not  do  their  work  well  enough  ?  He 
wished  to  have  either  one  thing  or  the 
other.  He  objected  to  **  packed  '*  juries, 
and  he  objected  to  trial  by  Judges  with- 
out juries ;  and  he  objected  doubly  to 
having  both  together.  The  conviction 
was  forced  upon  the  Irish  people,  that 
supposing  the  Irish  Judges  acted  fairly 
— and  they  might  readily  admit  that  they 
would  do  so  in  regard  to  ordinary  crime 
— that  the  Government  would  fall  back 
on  the  old  system  of  jury-packing.  He 
would  say  leave  the  present  unaltered, 
or  else  drop  juries.  It  had  been  said 
that  this  Act  would  be  hung  up  like  a 
rusty  weapon  in  the  State  armoury,  and 
would  not  be  used.  He  had  heard  that 
kind  of  thing  very  often  before ;  and,  of 
course,  he  knew  that  an  impression  had 
been  industriously  spread  abroad  that 
everything  was  to  be  peace  and  concilia- 
tion between  the  British  Gt)vemment  and 
the  Irish  people,  and  that  when  this 
Coercion  Bill  passed  they  would  hear 
nothing  more  about  it.  He  was  sorry 
to  say,  from  information  he  gathered 
from  Ireland,  that  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  truth.  The  condition  of 
Ireland  showed  anything  but  a  true 
policy  of  peace  and  conciliation,  and  it 
made  the  Irish  Representatives  more 
strenuous  in  their  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
He  believed  that  if  they  allowed  the  Bill 
to  pass,  that  it  would  be  in  full  working 
oraer  before  six  months  were  out.  What 
was  the  good  of  talking  of  peace  and 
conciliation  in  Ireland  when  men  were 
being  evicted  every  week  by  the  score  ? 
This  question  of  the  condition  of  Ireland 
bore  directly  on  this  clause.  If  they 
thought  the  Bill  was  going  to  be  placed 
in  the  armoury  of  rusty  weapons,  it 
might  modify  their  opposition  to  it ;  but 
he  was  convinced  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  would  occur.  From  information  he 
had  got  from  Ireland,  it  appeared  that 
the  evictions  last  month — the  month 
of  May — were  greater  in  number  and 
more  general  than  they  had  been  in  any 
month  during  the  last  10  years.  He 
should  like  to  hear  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  some  infor- 
mation on  this  matter.  If  there  was  to 
be  a  policy  of  peace  and  conciliation, 
did  it  mean  that  they  were  to  have,  on 
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an  arerage,  200  families  flung  out  of 
their  houses  every  week?     That  was 
what  was  going  on  now.    It  was  useless 
to  suppose  that  they  would  not  have  out- 
rage in  Ireland  whilst  people  were  wan- 
dering through  the  roads  of  the  country, 
homeless,   in  hundreds.    The  Govern- 
ment might  find  their  hands  pushed,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  last 
Ooeroion  Act.     The  opposition  of  the 
Irish  Members   to    this   measure  was 
thoroughly  justified  by  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  because  they  believed  that  when 
it  was  once  passed  it  would  be  used  fero- 
ciously.  As  to  the  trial  of  other  offences 
besides  political  offences  enumerated  in 
the  Bill,  he  had  had  an  Amendment 
on  the  Paper — which,  he  believed,  was 
moved,  in  his  absence,  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)— 
to  leave  out  murder  and  attempts  to 
murder;  and  the  gpround  on  which  he 
had  brought  forward  that  Amendment 
was,  that  if  the  Government  were  unable 
to  bring  forward  a  single  case  during 
the  past  five  years  of  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  in  reg^urd  to  such  offences,  the 
provision  was  unnecessary.      He    had 
looked  over  the  report  of  what  had  oc- 
curred, and  he  failed  to  find  that  a  single 
case  of  failure  to    convict    had    been 
mentioned.      He  asked,  therefore,  Was 
there  a  single  parallel  case  of  suspension 
of  trial  bv  jury  of  individuals,  perhaps 
for  their  hves,  on  the  plea  of  the  failure 
of  the  jury  system,  without — when  the 
Government  were  challenged  to  produce 
one^a  single  case  being  brought  for- 
ward in  support  of  the  proposal  ?   They 
had  the   preposterous  speculation   put 
forward  that  if  they  suspended  the  jury 
Bvstem,  and  substituted  for  it  trial  by 
Judges,  they  would  have  evidence  forth- 
coming.    He  believed  that  no  such  pre- 
posterous argument    had    ever  before 
been  submitted  to  the  House.     His  be- 
lief was,  that  if  they  did  away  with  the 
present  jury  system,  and  substituted  for 
It  a  system  more  odious  even,  they  would 
find  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  obtain 
evidence.    Whatever  evidence  was  forth- 
coming before  would  be  withheld  then. 
If  there  was  terrorism  in  Ireland  now, 
he  did   not   see  anything  in  trial  by 
Judges  to  put  an  end  to  it.    His  opinion 
was,  that  if  terrorism  existed  there  would 
be  substituted  for  it  a  sullen  refusal  to 
give  evidence,   not  through  terrorism, 
but  through  a  dogged  belief  that  the 
people  were  getting  no  justice,  and  that 


the  Government  might  look  aft^r  their 
own  evidence  and  get  it  where  they  could. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  in 
ordinary  crimes  the  percentage  of  con- 
victions would  be  in  the  least  increased. 
The  new  law  would  demoralize  the 
people,  and  show  them  that  there  was 
no  justice  for  the  poor  man  in  Ireland. 
It  would  band  them  together  in  a  sullen 
intention  to  defeat  the  law.  The  Go- 
vernment had  means  and  machinery 
which  they  could  use  to  produce  evidence ; 
but  in  cases  of  ordinary  crime,  where 
men's  lives  were  at  stake,  he  doubted  if 
more  evidence  would  be  got  than  was 
obtained  at  present.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  not  succeed  in  se- 
curing the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people 
for  the  tribunal  they  were  about  to 
establish;  on  the  contrary,  they  would 
probably  succeed  in  bringing  the  law 
into  greater  disrespect.  He  thought, 
therefore,  it  was  the  duty  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  oppose  this  clause  to  their  very 
utmost.  He  believed  the  clause  to  be 
the  worst  clause  in  the  Bill,  and  he 
thought  its  provisions  the  most  uncalled- 
for,  the  most  unnecessary,  the  most 
utterly  useless,  and  of  a  kind  in  support 
of  which  the  Gt)vemment  had  not  ad- 
duced one  single  argument  in  the  course 
of  the  debates. 

Mb.  TBEYELYAN  said,  he  should 
not  detain  the  Oommittee  long  on  a 
question  which  had  been  so  thoroughly 
discussed,  especially  as  so  many  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  were  second-reading  speeches. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  obser- 
vations of  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  Go  wen)  to  pass — as  was 
generally  the  case — without  saying  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  hon.  Member  began  with 
something  like  an  attack  on  the  people 
of  Ireland,  saying  that  they  had  a  sym- 
pathy with  crime,  and  that  that  sympathy 
was  caused  by  their  ancient  and  cruel 
Land  Laws.  It  was  evident,  ^m  the 
hon.  Member's  speech,  that  the  only 
method  of  dealing  with  crime  in  Ireland 
was  by  remedial  measures.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  tried  remedial 
measures;  and  if  remedial  measures 
would  diminish  crime,  crime  in  Ireland 
ought  to  have  been  diminished.  But, 
what  was  the  fact  ?  The  fact  was,  that 
in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  out- 
rages of  an  agrarian  nature  had  risen 
to  2,275,  as  against  some  1,400  outrages 
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20  people  coming  from  Maas.  The  two  Bymns 
tamed  up  the  bye-road  to  their  house,  and  im- 
mediately after  the  murdered  man  turned  up 
the  aame  road.  They  had  scarcely  got  into  the 
bye-road  when  the  20  people  from  whom  they 
had  parted  heard  screams  and  cries  of  *  Murder ! ' 
and  '  For  God's  sake  don*t  murder  me!*  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  ruriied  back,  turned  up 
the  lane,  and  found  the  young  man  stabbed  to 
death,  and  saw  the  two  Ryans  running  away 
from  him.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoners. 
The  evidence  was  wholly  uncontradicted.*' 

Now,  he  believed  that  any  person  in 
Ireland,  who,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kosoommon  had  suggested,  had  a 
grudge  against  a  neighbour,  would  find 
better  opportunities,  so  to  speak,  for 
carrying  out  his  revenge  against  his 
enemy  than  by  bringing  him  before  the 
tribunal.  Again,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
8aid,^in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1881, 
after  speaking  of  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land— 

"In  other  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction  now  for  of- 
fences connected  with  any  agrarian  matter." 

These  were  the  reasons  why  so  few  per- 
sons, apparently,  had  been  brought  to 
trial.  He  had  listened  carefully  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood),  interesting 
as  his  speeches  always  were ;  but  neither 
did  that  hon.  and  learned  Member,  nor 
anv  other  speaker  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  attempt  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  or  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  absolute  denial  of  criminal  justice 
in  Ireland.  As  an  English  lawyer,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  went 
down  to  the  Assizes  in  this  country,  he 
was  accustomed  to  find  the  whole  public 
opinion  exerted  against  acts  of  cri- 
minality ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  un- 
able to  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
understanding  the  feelings  of  persons  in 
Ireland  who  had  lost,  perhaps,  a  near 
relation,  and  had  no  means  of  getting 
justice.  But  to  secure  justice  in  Ireland 
was  the  end  which  the  Government 
must  and  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  said,  he  had  not 
spoken  often  during  the  progress  of  this 
Bill ;  nor  should  he  have  spoken  now 
but  for  the  statement  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Dillon).  He  wished,  however,  to 
say,  once  for  all,  that  if  those  who  repre- 
sented Irish  Conservatives  in  that  House 
did  not  lalvo   a  greater  part   in  these 
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discussions,  it  was  simply  becanse  they 
did  not  desire  unduly  to  protract  them. 
He  need  not  assure  the  Committee  that 
he  should  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  if  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary were  allowed  to  pass  without  dial- 
lenge  by  him,  he  should  consider  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  duty.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  there  was  no  Irishman  in  that 
House,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
who  would  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
Irish  Judges,  in  exercising  their  func- 
tions under  this  Bill,  would  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  Irish  people, 
or  secure  their  confidence.  Of  course, 
if  he  sat  quietly  hearing  such  statements 
as  that,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
(Mr.  Plnnket)  joined  in  that  opinion. 
But  he  ventured  to  say  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Ire- 
land who  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  Irish  Judges  ;  and,  further 
than  that,  he  woidd  say  there  were 
few,  indeed,  in  Ireland  who  would  not 
have  confidence  in  the  Judges  for  fair 
and  impartial  conduct  throughout,  were 
it  not  for  such  language  as  was  fre- 
quently heard  in  that  country,  and  of 
which  they  had  had  a  faint  echo  that 
evening,  concerning  the  Irish  Judges. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  said 
that  the  Irish  people  would  believe 
that  the  Judges  would  g^  to  Dublin 
Castle  and  receive  their  orders  as  to 
whom  they  were  to  condemn.  Now, 
he  asked,  who  ever  before  heard  such 
a  statement  put  forward  by  a  public 
man,  on  an  important  occasion,  with  re- 
gard to  Judges  who  performed  duties 
without  which  society  could  not  exist  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say  that 
was  his  opinion ;  he  did  not  go  a  step 
further  and  say  '*that  is  not  my  opi- 
nion ; "  he  did  not  denounce  that  opinion. 
It  was  because  such  statements  were  put 
forward,  if  not  with  sanction,  with  tole- 
ration, because  they  were  not  denounced 
that  there  was  any  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Irish  Judges,  and  it  was  by  such 
teaching  as  that  it  had  become  necessary 
to  pass  a  Bill  into  law  depriving  for  a 
time  the  people  of  Ireland  in  certain 
cases  of  trial  by  jury.  There  was  one 
other  topic  which  had  presented  itself 
prominently  that  evening.  He  would 
not  go  over  the  whole  ground  which  had 
abeady  been  covered,  but  would  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  objection  which  had 
been  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  treasou 
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▼eminent  would  manufacture  it.  Now, 
there  was  nothing  which  shocked  him 
so  much  in  that  House  as  to  hear  the 
cruel  things  said  of  certain  of  the  police 
who  had  contrived  to  get  effective  evi- 
dence in  some  of  those  cases.  It  shocked 
him  much,  and,  he  might  say,  it  sur- 
prised him  more ;  because  several  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  that  House,  speaking  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion,  had  told 
them^and  he  did  not  say  there  was  no 
truth  in  the  suggestion — that  theGbvem- 
ment  ought  to  improve  this  detective 
organisation.  But,  he  asked,  what  was 
the  use  of  telling  them  on  one  day  that 
they  ought  to  improve  their  detective 
organization,  and  on  the  next,  when, 

Serhaps,  the  Secret  Service  Vote  was 
iscussed,  to  come  down  to  the  House 
and  cast  the  most  cruel  invective  upon 
successful  detectives?  But  it  was  not 
against  the  detective  system  only  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  NewcasUe  used 
such  strong  and  bitter  words.  He  said, 
if  the  Judges  undertook  this  office, 
which  he  so  much  disapproved  and 
which  he  almost  despised,  they  would 
incur  the  bitter  hatred  oi,  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. He  said  that  the  Viceroy  and 
officials  in  Ireland  needed  to  go  about 
in  public  protected,  and  that  if  the 
Judges  undertook  this  office  and  carried 
it  out  strenuously,  they  would  excite 
against  themselves  a  hatred  as  bitter  as 
that  which  now  existed  against  the  other 
officials  in  Ireland.  But  the  Judges  of 
Ireland  were  brave  men,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  willing  to  incur  danger  of  that 
sort.  For  his  own  part,  he  should  be 
proud  of  nothing  so  much  as  coming 
forward  in  a  time  of  danger  and  show- 
ing he  did  not  mind  being  a  mark  even 
for  assassins.  But  not  for  one  moment 
did  he  believe  that  that  would  be  the 
consequence  to  the  Judges,  however 
bravely  they  might  act.  The  country 
had  g^ven  so  much  to  all,  that  at  a  time 
like  the  present,  they  could  afford  to  do 
flK>mething  for  the  country.  His  hon. 
Friend  talked  about  the  terrible  and 
cruel  persecutions  of  the  Badicals  in 
Scotland  in  1819,  and  at  a  still  earlier 
date,  and  told  a  story  of  the  heartless 
manner  in  which  the  Scotch  Judges 
talked  amonest  themselves.  But  those 
ffentlemen  who  sat  on  the  Irish  Bench 
had  as  little  in  common  with  the  Scotch 
Judges,  who  tried  Muir  and  Palmer,  as 
with  Jeffreys  himself.  Mr.  Justice  Fitz- 
germhi^  spei^ng  of  a  oaae  in  which  a 


man  was  acquitted  very  much  against 
the  evidence, 


'*  To  my  surprise,  in  that  case,  after  giving 
proper  instractions  to  the  jury,  they  turned 
round  and  acquitted  both  the  prisoners,  and 
acquitted  them  with  loud  applause  in  Court.  I 
observed,  myself,  that  the  applause  came  from 
a  particular  direction,  and  tluit  was  the  place 
set  apart  for  jurors  in  waiting,  and  that  the 
applauders  were  the  jurors  in  waiting.  Upon 
that  occasion  I  addressed  some  very  strong  re- 
monstrances to  them,  which  have  clearly  been 
interpreted  as  words  of  menace  ;  whereas,  they 
were  words  of  warning  only.  I  told  them  tiiat 
if  that  kind  of  thing  went  on,  it  would  lead  to 
the  suspension  of  tnal  by  jury."     * 

He  believed  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Koscommon  (Dr.  Oommins)  compared 
this  Commission  with  the  Oourt  of  High 
Commission  in  Cromwell's  time ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  supposed  that  the  pre- 
sent Commission  would,  in  course  of 
time,  come  to  be  called  by  a  similar  ap- 
pellation. But  when  the  hon.  Member 
for  Boscommon  told  them  that  liberty 
would  disappear  ^m  Ireland,  and 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
(Mr.  Co  wen)  told  them  that  he  was  in 
favour  of  liberty,  he  would  like  to  know 
what  liberty  there  was  in  Ireland  ?  He 
wished  the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle 
would  read  a  little  more  recent  history, 
and  follow  the  details  of  these  outrages 
in  Ireland,  and  then  he  would  see  how 
many  of  them  consisted  of  outrages  per- 
petrated on  men  whose  only  crime  was 
that  they  had  ventured  to  pay  their 
rent.  And  then  the  hon.  Member  said 
that,  sooner  than  destroy  that  kind  of 
liberty,  they  had  better  tolerate  crime. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Koscommon  said 
that  many  men  who  had  private  grudges 
against  others  would  satisfy  their  ill- 
feeling  by  bringing  them  before  the 
Special  Commission  Court.  He  did  not 
think  there  was  much  probability  of 
that  course  being  resorted  to.  He  would 
now  give  the  Committee  the  particulars 
of  a  case  which  happened  at  Oionmel  in 
the  spring  of  1880.  The  Crown  So- 
licitor, in  his  evidence  before  the  Lords' 
Committee,  in  referring  to  this  case, 
said — 

"  This  is  a  case  where  the  two  Byans — ^father 
and  son — were  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  young 
man.  They  were  aU  tenants  of  a  Mr.  ^O^ster 
for  a  bit  of  cut-away  bog  or  moorland.  There 
was  some  dispute  between  them  about  it,  and  on 
a  particular  Sunday  they  had  been  to  Mass  to- 
gether at  a  neighbouring  chapel.  They  lived 
close  together.  Their  way  home  lay  along  the 
same  road.  The^  travelled  from  the  chapel  and 
turned  up  to  their  hoose  in  common  witk  some 
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20  people  coming  from  Mass.  The  two  Ryans 
tamed  up  the  hye-road  to  their  house,  and  im- 
mediately after  i^e  murdered  man  turned  up 
the  same  road.  They  had  scarcely  got  into  the 
bye-road  when  the  20  people  from  whom  they 
had  parted  heard  screams  and  cries  of  *  Murder !  * 
and  '  For  God's  sake  don't  murder  me!*  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  They  rushed  back,  turned  up 
the  lane,  and  found  the  young  man  stabbed  to 
death,  and  saw  the  two  Ryans  running  away 
from  him.  The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoners. 
The  evidence  was  wholly  uncontradicted." 

Now,  he  believed  that  any  person  in 
Ireland,  who,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kosoommon  had  suggested,  had  a 
grudge  against  a  neighbour,  would  find 
better  opportunities,  so  to  speak,  for 
carrying  out  his  revenge  against  his 
enemy  than  by  bringing  him  before  the 
tribunal.  Again,  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
said,^in  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1881, 
after  speaking  of  some  parts  of  Ire- 
land— 

"In  other  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  a  conviction  now  for  oi- 
fencei  connected  with  any  agrarian  matter." 

These  were  the  reasons  why  so  few  per- 
sons, apparently,  had  been  brought  to 
trial.  He  had  listened  carefully  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood),  interesting 
as  his  speeches  always  were ;  but  neither 
did  that  hon.  and  learned  Member,  nor 
anv  other  speaker  in  the  course  of  this 
debate,  attempt  to  face  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  or  attempt  to  deal  with 
this  absolute  denial  of  criminal  justice 
in  Ireland.  As  an  English  lawyer,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  went 
down  to  the  Assizes  in  this  country,  he 
was  accustomed  to  find  the  whole  public 
opinion  exerted  against  acts  of  cri- 
minality ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was  un- 
able to  place  himself  in  the  position  of 
understanding  the  feelings  of  persons  in 
Ireland  who  had  lost,  perhaps,  a  near 
relation,  and  had  no  means  of  getting 
justice.  But  to  secure  justice  in  Ireland 
was  the  end  which  the  Government 
must  and  would  accomplish. 

Mb.  PLUNKET  said,  he  had  not 
spoken  often  during  the  progress  of  this 
Bill ;  nor  should  he  have  spoken  now 
but  for  the  statement  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Dillon).  He  wished,  however,  to 
say,  once  for  all,  that  if  those  who  repre- 
sented Irish  Conservatives  in  that  House 
did  not  take    a  greater  part   in   these 
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discussions,  it  was  simply  becanse  they 
did  not  desire  unduly  to  protract  them. 
He  need  not  assure  the  Committee  that 
he  should  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  on 
the  present  occasion ;  but  if  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary were  allowed  to  pass  without  chal- 
lenge by  him,  he  should  consider  that  he 
had  failed  in  his  duty.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  there  was  no  Irishman  in  that 
House,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
who  would  not  agree  with  him  that  the 
Irish  Judges,  in  exercising  their  func- 
tions under  this  Bill,  would  not  com- 
mand the  support  of  the  Irish  people, 
or  secure  their  confidence.  Of  course, 
if  he  sat  quietly  hearing  such  statements 
as  that,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he 
(Mr.  Plunket)  joined  in  that  opinion. 
But  he  ventured  to  say  there  were 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  in  Ire- 
land who  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  Irish  Judges  ;  and,  further 
than  that,  he  would  say  there  were 
few,  indeed,  in  Ireland  who  would  not 
have  confidence  in  the  Judges  for  fair 
and  impartial  conduct  throughout,  were 
it  not  for  such  language  as  was  fre- 
quently heard  in  that  country,  and  of 
which  they  had  had  a  faint  echo  that 
evening,  concerning  the  Irish  Judg^ 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  said 
that  the  Irish  people  would  believe 
that  the  Judges  wotdd  go  to  Dublin 
Castle  and  receive  their  orders  as  to 
whom  they  were  to  condemn.  Now, 
he  asked,  who  ever  before  heard  such 
a  statement  put  forward  by  a  public 
man,  on  an  important  occasion,  with  re- 
gard to  Judges  who  performed  duties 
without  which  society  could  not  exist  ? 
The  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  say  that 
was  his  opinion ;  he  did  not  go  a  step 
further  and  say  '*  that  is  not  my  opi* 
nion ; "  he  did  not  denounce  that  opinion* 
It  was  because  such  statements  were  put 
forward,  if  not  with  sanction,  with  tole- 
ration, because  they  were  not  denounced 
that  there  was  any  want  of  confidence 
in  the  Irish  Judges,  and  it  was  by  such 
teaching  as  that  it  had  become  necessary 
to  pass  a  Bill  into  law  depriving  for  a 
time  the  people  of  Ireland  in  certain 
cases  of  tnal  by  jury.  There  was  one 
other  topic  which  had  presented  itself 
prominently  that  evening.  He  would 
not  go  over  the  whole  ground  which  had 
already  been  covered,  but  would  say  a 
few  words  as  to  the  objection  which  had 
been  raised  to  the  inclusion  of  treasou 
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as  a  crime  to  be  dealt  with  by  this 
sobeme ;  and,  more  especially,  the  vigo- 
rous and  resolute  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  exclude  from  the  purview 
of  this  clause  those  who  might  wish  to 
be  sufficiently  loyal  at  home  to  escape 
the  penalties  of  treason,  but  who  would 
come  within  the  range  of  this  clause  by 
their  doings  abroad.     Hon.  Members, 
speaking  on  that  clause,  adduced  some 
instances   of   what    might    happen   in 
America,  and  scenes  had  been  described 
which  might  possibly  take  place  at  pub- 
lic meetings  in  that  country.    It  was 
said,  if  a  speaker  attended  a  meeting, 
and  some  person    there  made   use  of 
treasonable  expressions,  any  Irish  sub- 
ject of   the  Queen  who   took  part  in 
that  meeting  would  be  held  responsible 
for  what  was  thus  said.    But  if  those 
charges  were  unfounded,  and  if  the  gen- 
tlemen who  took  part  in  those  meetings 
were  supposed  to  be  loyal  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  if  those  charges  and  imputa- 
tions were  false,  there  would  be  ample 
opportunity  of  disproving  them.   But  he 
asked,  if  gentlemen  did  ffo  or  did  attend 
these  meetings  and  took  the  part  de- 
scribed, if  they  stood  by  and  heard  those 
expressions  used,   and  counsels   given 
sometimes  falling  little  short  of  incite- 
ments to    immediate    invasion   of  the 
country,  and  the  upsetting  of  the  Govern- 
ment   established  here,  what  position 
would  they  place  themselves  in  r    They 
fell  into  one  of  three  classes.    Either 
they    did  agree  with  or  approve  the 
tendency  of  those  expressions  and  the 
feeling  which  they  worked  up,  or  they 
did  not.    If  they  agreed  in  them,  and 
in  the  working  up  of  that  feeling,  and 
the  gathering  in  of  the  dollars  which 
resulted    from    it,   on    what  principle 
did  they  claim  to  exempt  themselves 
^m  the  penalties  of  treason  when  they 
came   ba^  to  this  country?    On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  possible  they  did  not 
share  those  treasonable  opinions.  Then, 
he  said,  they  were  working  up  those 
feelings,  and  gathering  in  those  dollars 
on  false  pretences — that  was  to  say,  sup- 
posing tney  never  intended  to  bring  it 
to  actual  and  open  treason  against  this 
country.     But  there  was  a  third  class 
into  which  they  might  fall*     Perhaps 
they  thought  that  open  treason  just  now 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  Three  Kingdoms 
would  not  be  safe ;  but  that,  neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  good  thing  to  go  out  to 
America  and  keep  up  Sie  enthusiaBm 


existing  there  and  to  continue  to  gather 
in  the  money.  Then  he  put  it  in  this 
way.  Could  there  be  anything  more  in- 
sane than  that  the  Government  should 
tolerate  that  policy,  and  allow  an  im- 
pression to  be  produced  upon  the  Irish 
people  that  it  was  the  view  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  as  long  as  Members  of 
Parliament  were  cautious  and  reticent 
at  home,  they  might  go  to  America  and 
do  what  they  pleased  without  bringing 
themselves  within  the  purview  of  the 
Law  of  Treason  ?  He  wished  to  know 
how,  with  these  things,  loyalty  could  con- 
tinue to  exist  in  Ireland  ?  Of  course,  a 
Government  which  allowed  such  things 
to  go  on  could  not  expect  that  the  people 
would  long  continue  to  believe  in  their 
own  policy  at  all.  He  thought  the 
argument  against  the  alteration  of  the 
clause  could  be  put  in  a  nut-shell. 
Either  the  Government  must  efiPect  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  Law  of  Trea- 
son as  it  existed  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  such  opera- 
tions abroad  as  he  had  described,  or  else 
the  only  alternative  was  that  treason 
should  oe  altogether  excluded  from  the 
purview  of  this  clause,  and  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill.  He  would  not  go 
further  with  any  of  the  other  argumente 
in  favour  of  the  clause;  but  he  was 
bound  to  confess  that  he  had  heard  no- 
thing in  the  discussions  which  had  taken 
place  to  remove  from  his  mind  the 
painful  conviction  that,  without  such  ex- 
ceptional powers  as  were  demanded  in 
this  Bill,  it  was  impossible  to  cope  with 
the  tremendous  difficulties  which  the 
Government  were  now  encountering  in 
Ireland. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  it  was  a  re- 
markable fact  that  whenever  there  was 
any  dirt  or  abuse  to  be  cast  upon  Irish- 
men, an  Irishman  was  always  found 
ready  to  do  it  with  greater  zest  and 
greater  zeal  than  any  other  man.  He 
could  recollect  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket)  heaping 
abuse  in  the  House  upon  a  distinguished 
and  honourable  Irishman.  He  remem- 
bered when  he  justified  his  right  to  vote 
against  the  admission  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Mitchel  as  Member  for  the  county  of 
Tipperary,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
dishonourable  felon.  No  Englishman 
or  Scotchman  made  such  an  idlegation 
as  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  an  Irishman,  the 
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right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  to 
attempt  to  heap  dishonour  upon  a  man 
as  honourable  as  himself.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Q-entleman  looked  for- 
ward with  the  highest  expectation  to 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  into  law,  and 
supposed  that  when  it  was  passed  he 
and  his  class  would  have  everything  in 
Ireland  under  their  thumb ;  that  they 
would  be  able  to  take  up  an  attitude  of 
hostility  to  the  just  claims  of  the  Irish 
tenant  farmers.  That  was  what  was 
really  involved  in  this  question ;  that 
was  what  was  really  involved  in  all 
these  demands  for  coercion,  which  first 
of  all  commenced  upon  the  Opposition 
Bench,  and  then  were  taken  up  by  the 
Metropolitan  Press  and  forced  on  the 
Liberal  Ministry.  The  Conservatives 
knew  that  upon  this  extraordinary 
power,  these  unfair  advantages,  these 
unjust  laws,  depended  their  power  to 
claim  unjust  and  exorbitant  rents  from 
the  Irish  tenantry.  During  the  last 
winter,  the  Land  Act  had  been  helped, 
in  many  cases,  by  the  landlords,  who 
made  settlements  out  of  Court ;  and  he 
believed  the  number  of  those  settlements 
out  of  Court  was  about  equal  to  the 
number  of  decrees,  or  the  number  of 
judicial  rents  fixed  by  the  Court ;  and, 
admittedly,  upon  those  settlements  out 
of  Court,  which  were  arrived  at  by 
mutual  arrangement  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  must  depend  the  future 
success  of  the  Land  Act.  If  those 
settlements  were  put  a  stop  to — the 
prospect  of  which  the  Prime  Minister 
spoke  the  other  day,  that  50,000  or 
60,000  judicial  rents  would  h&ve  been 
fixed  by  the  end  of  this  year — if  those 
mutual  arrangements  were  stopped,  the 
landlords  would  be  thrown  back  on 
what  they  believed  to  be  their  distinct 
rights,  and  which,  aocordine  to  their 
view,  had  been  unjustly  assailed  by  the 
Land  Act ;  and  so  would  be  put  an  end 
to  this  process  of  mutual  arrangement, 
which  had  been  going  on  for  the  last 
six  months,  to  the  extent  of  60,000 
settlements  out  of  Court.  It  would  also 
stop  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
largely  made  for  temporary  abatements 
pending  decisions  by  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners ;  and  there  was  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  great  joy  with  which  the 
class  represented  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  hailed  tbxB  measure 
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of  ooennon  was  due  to  the  fact  that  tbey 
believed  they  would  be  able  to  exact,  dnr-> 
iug  the  coming  autumn  and  winter,  their 
full  pound  of  flesh,  without  reduction  or 
abatement.  He  (Mr.  Pamell)  oould  not 
help  sympathiring  with  the  Chief  Seore* 
tary  upon  the  speech  he  had  delivered 
that  evening;  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man seemed  to  him  to  wish  that  he 
could  have  had  some  other  task  as  one 
of  his  duties,  in  taking  up  the* high  and 
important  and  responsible  Office  which 
he  had  to  fill,  than  the  impossible  task 
of  defending  coercion  ;  and  as  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  trotted  out  all  the  well- 
worn  and  stale  arguments  which  so 
many  of  his  Predecessors  had  produced, 
only  to  find  them  utterly  falsified  by  the 
results,  he  oould  not  help  sympatluzing 
with  the  Chief  Secretary  in  the  really 
disagreeable  and  odious  task,  which  he 
was  sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  frit 
his  present  task  to  be.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  gave  some  examples  c^  evi- 
dence, extracted  from  Blue  Books,  to 
justify  the  claims  of  the  Gbvemment  for 
the  suspension  of  trial  by  jury;  but 
when  he  asked  for  dates,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  unable  to  give  them. 

Mb.  TRE VELYAN  :  I  do  not  wirfi  to 
interrupt  the  hon.  Member,  but  the  real 
fact  is  that  I  have  discovered  the  dates. 
The  first  case  I  gave  was  in  1880,  and 
the  three  other  instances  were  at  the 
Summer  Assizes  in  1881. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  willing 
to  give  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  all  the 
credit  which  his  argument  might  g^n 
from  the  discovery  of  the  dates,  but  that 
did  not  amount  to  much,  because  his 
heart  could  not  have  been  much  in  his 
work,  since  he  had  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  the 
full  information  with  regard  to  these 
offences  which  he  had  brought  before 
the  Committee.  This  was  a  curious  and 
instructive  circumstance.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  heir  to  the  mistakes  of 
his  Predecessors,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
take  up  the  task  of  governing  Ireland 
where  he  found  it.  He  (Mr.  Pamell) 
could  not  see  how  the  Chief  Secretary 
could  hope  for  any  ereater  success  than 
his  Predecessors  had  achieved.  He  had 
now  to  try  a  still  worse  and  still  more 
severe  Coercion  Bill  than  the  one  which 
would  expire  next  September.  He  was 
about  to  try  a  measure  which  would 
make  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
still  more — he  did  not  widi  to  say-^e- 
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pngnant  to  Irishmen ;  but,  depetid  upon 
it,  the  more  the  Government  introduced 
meMures  of  this  kind,  the  more  in- 
different the  people  would  feel  as  to  the 
detection  of  crime.  The  hon.  Member 
for  the  county  of  Tipperary  had  said^the 
other  ereningythat  the  Irish  people  sym- 
pathized with  crime. 

Mr.  DILLON:  I  said  that,  doubt- 
lees,  there  existed  some  sympathy  with 
crime  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  PAKN£LL  accepted  the  correc- 
tion ;  but  he  thought  that  was  scarcely 
the  correct  way  to  describe  the  situation 
in  Ireland.    It  was  rather  that  the  law 
had  been  so  unfairly  used,  that  it  had 
been  so  obviously  twisted  and  diverted, 
that  the  Irish  people  were  indifferent  as 
regarded  the  detection  of  crime  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.     It  was  because 
all  the  exertions  of  Parliament  had  been 
directed  to  devising  some  further  method 
of  enforcing  the  agrarian  rights  of  the 
landlords — some  more  stringent  law — 
something  entirely  different  from  the 
laws  that  ought  to  bind  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  together,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  taken  up  this  attitude — not 
of  S3rmpathy  with  crime,  but  of  saying, 
when    an    outrage    was    committed — 
"  Well,  the  law  has  never  helped  us,  and 
we  will  now  leave  the  law  to  help  itself." 
Just    immediately    after    the    horrible 
murder  in  Phcenix  Park  there  seemed  a 
change  in  the  feeling ;    there  was    a 
change  in  the  feeling  all  over  the  world ; 
and  the  people  of  Ireland  undoubtedly 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  law 
and  order,   and  desired  to  detect  the 
Phoenix  Park  murderers.    That  feeling 
spread  to  America,  and  money  was  sub- 
scribed in  that  country — thousands   of 
dollars  were  subscribed  in  a  few  days 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  rewards  for 
the  detection  of  the  murderers.   But  im- 
mediately after  the   Gt)vemment  intro- 
duced this  Coercion  Bill  that  feeling  at 
once  stopped.    That  was  one  of  the  first 
results  of  coercion.    What  was  one  of 
the  next  results  ?    In  the  month  during 
which  there  was  a  hope  that  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  were  about  to  change  their  policy 
agprarian  outrages  diminished  by  some 
70  or  80.     In  the  fortnight  following  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill  that  diminution 
ceased,  according  to  the  Chief  Secretary's 
statement.     He  did  not  know  whether 
that  diminution  had  been  maintained, 
or  was  still  cheeked;   but  it  was  the 
simple  taxi  that  in  the  month  of  April 


the  more  serious  dasses  of  agrarian  out- 
rages showed  a  very  remarkable  dimi- 
nution.   He  believed  it  would  be  seen 
that  in  l^e  last  month,  although  that 
diminution  had  been  increased,  it  had 
yet  been  maintained,  and  that  there  was 
still  an  absence  of  the  more  serious  forms 
of  crime.     Had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
troduction of  this  Coercion  Bill,  and  the 
feeling  of  exasperation  which    it   had 
aroused  in  Ireland,  there  would  have 
been  a  still  more  marked  diminution  of 
agrarian  crime,  and  especially  in  that  of 
a  more  serious  character.    The  Chief 
Secretary  had  told  the  Committee  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  outrages 
during  the  first  four  months  of  this  year, 
as  compared  with  the  first  four  months 
of  last  year.    He  had  stated  that  they 
had  nearly  doubled  in  number,  but  he 
did  not  state  that  the  evictions  had  been 
quadrupled.    There  was  a  remarkable 
relation  between  the  proportion  of  out- 
rages and  of  evictions.    It  was  said  by 
some  hon.  Member  the  other  day  in  the 
House  that  the  agrarian  crime  had  not 
been  largest  where  there  had  been  the 
greatest  number  of  evictions,  and  that 
was  undoubtedly  true;    but    ag^rian 
crime  did  not  necessarily  follow  eviction. 
On  the  contrary,  crime  more  often  pre- 
ceded eviction.     Agrarian  crime  in  Ire- 
land was  not  apparently  undertaken  by 
evicted  people,   because  they  bad    no 
means  of  undertaking  it.     They  were 
thrown  on  to  the  roadside  and  into  the 
workhouses,  and  were  starved.  Agrarian 
crime  seemed  to  be  undertaken  by  people 
in  order  to  prevent  evictions   and  to 
deter  landlords  from  evicting.  Evictions 
might  and  had  come  all  the  same ;  but, 
undoubtedly,   in  some  of  the  districts 
where  agrarian  crime  had  been  most  ex- 
cessive evictions  had  been  least  nume- 
rous ;  and  what  sort  of  a  lesson  was  it 
that  the  Government  wished  to  teach 
Irish  people?    That  to  avoid  eviction 
they  must  commit  outrage.     That  was 
the  lesson  taught  by  making  this  Coer- 
cion Bill  precede  the  Arrears  Bill.     If 
the  Government  had  proceeded  with  the 
Arrears  Bill,  and  given  the  tenant  far- 
mers some  hope  that  they  would  be  able 
to  maintain  the  roofs  over  their  heads 
until  they  could  get  the  value  of  the 
beneficial  Act  of  last'  Session,  they  would 
have  done  more  to  stop  agrarian  crime 
and  to  help  the  large  majority  of  people 
who  desired  the  restoration  of  law  and 
order  than  all  the  Coercion  Bills  could 
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do.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
general  challenges  had  been  made  in 
fiiat  House  by  some  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers for  a  statement  as  to  in  what  re- 
spect juries  had  failed  in  their  verdicts. 
They  gave  no  general  challenge,  but 
only  in  regard  to  cases  of  treason  and 
treason-felony.  They  admitted  that  in 
some  cases  juries  had  failed  to  return 
verdicts  in  accordance  with  the  weight 
of  evidence ;  but  in  regard  to  the  more 
serious  crimes,  they  challenged  the  Go- 
vernment to  produce  specific  cases  of 
failure,  and  their  challenge  remained 
unanswered  to  that  day.  The  At- 
torney General  had.  not  been  able 
to  g^ve  a  single  instance.  He  men- 
tioned one  instance  of  murder,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  believe  was  of 
an  agrarian  character,  although  he  was 
asked  to  give  agrarian  cases.  He  was 
so  utterly  unable  to  give  an  instance  of 
murder  in  which  a  jury  had  failed  to 
return  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
weight  of  evidence  that  he  was  obliged 
to  seek  another  case  of  murder  which 
was  not  agrarian,  and  which  was  not  of 
the  kind  it  was  proposed  to  try  under 
this  Act.  The  Irish  Members  did  not 
consider  that  the  evidence  given  before 
the  House  of  Lords'  Committee  could  be 
relied  upon.  That  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed with  the  object  of  discrediting 
the  Irish  jury  system ;  but  it  failed  to  do 
so.  Witnesses  were  called  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  loose  statements  which  had 
been  put  together  by  prejudiced  wit- 
nesses, with  the  object  of  discrediting 
the  Irish  jury  system,  were  not  entitled 
to  receive  weight.  The  inquiry  was 
undertaken  in  ''another  place,"  and 
without  any  Representative  on  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
There  was  no  public  Hepresentative 
whatever  upon  that  Committee ;  and  if 
the  Government  wanted  to  take  away 
the  jury  system  in  Ireland,  they  might, 
at  least,  have  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  this 
Besssion  which  might  have  contained 
Bepresentatives  of  me  different  sections 
of  the  House.  Upon  the  Eeport  of  that 
Committee  they  might  have  founded 
their  daim  for  the  aoolition  of  trial  by 
jury.  It  was  said  that  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  people  in  Ireland  had 
confidence  in  the  Irish  Judges.  [Mr. 
Plunket  :  I  said  hundreds  of  thousands.] 
There  might  be  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  had  confidence  in  the  Irish  Judges 
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as  Judges,  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  be  did 
not  believe  there  were  many  thousands 
who  had  confidence  in  the  Irish  Judges 
as  jurors,  and  it  would  be  rather  hard 
to  expect  any  large  number  of  persons 
to  have  confidence  in  the  Irish  Judges 
as  jurors,  when  the  Irish  Judges  had 
no  confidence  in  themselves  as  jurors. 
They  had  held  a  meeting  at  which  they 
unanimously  agreed  in  objecting  to  the 
work  to  be  now  thrown  upon  them. 
They  had  expressed  in  decided  terms 
their  belief  in  their  unsnitability  to  ad- 
minister, this  Act  and  to  be  turned  into 
jurors.  Therefore,  how  could  the  peo- 
ple have  oonfidence  in  the  Judges  as 
jurors?  The  Committee  was  about  to 
divide  upon  a  very  important  clause; 
but  he  did  not  suppose  that  if  such  a 
proposition  as  this  had  been  brought 
forward  for  England,  it  would  have  been 
allowed  to  be  decided  until  it  had  been 
debated  for  many  days  and  nights.  A 
Ministry  which  had  ventured  to  bring 
such  a  proposal  forward  for  England  or 
Scotland  would  not  have  remained  long 
without  impeachment.  The  Government 
were  now  going  to  subject  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  everybody  in  Ireland  to  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown ;  but  they  must  not 
forget  that  the  very  foundations  of  the 
English  Constitution  were  involved  in 
this  proposal.  They  might  think  little  of 
suspendmg  every  Constitutional  liberty 
in  Ireland ;  but  as  they  went  on  they 
would  find  they  had  made  a  mistake 
in  each  succeeding  Coercion  Act,  and 
that  in  this  Bill  they  had  made  the 
greatest  mistake  of  all.  Since  they 
had  entered  upon  this  downward  path 
he  feared  they  would  soon  be  coming 
again  to  Parliament,  in  the  course  of 
another  year,  for  yet  more  stringent 
powers  ~  perhaps  Martial  Law — and  the 
same  old  story  would  be  repeated,  that 
agrarian  outrages  had  increased,  and 
the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland  was  still  more  difficult.  But, 
at  least,  the  Irish  Members  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they 
had  done  their  duty.  They  would  re- 
member that  they  had  told  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  passage  of  this  Bill,  as  they 
told  them  upon  the  Bill  last  year,  that 
the  result  would  be  that  outrages  would 
increase ;  that  the  disregard  and  want 
of  sympathy  among  the  Irish  people  for 
the  mamtenance  of  law  and  order  would 
increase;  and  that  the  possibility  of 
bringing  the  two  countries  together,  and 
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haying  Ireland  as  well  governed  as  it 
ought  to  be  would  grow  greater ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  Govern ment  might  then 
agree  that  the  quicker  method,  after  all, 
would  be  to  aUow  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  govern  themselves. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  divided : — Ayes  227  ; 
Noes  39:  Majority  188. 
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AYES. 


Acland,  C.  T.  D. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Alexander,  Colonel 
Allen,  H.  G. 
Armitage,  B. 
Armitstead,  G. 
Asher,  A. 
Ashley,  hon.  £.  M. 
Aylmer,  J.  E.  F. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Balfoar,  J.  B. 
Balfour,  J.  S. 
Baring,  T.  C. 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
BaM,  H. 

Beach,rt.hn.6irM.H. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  G.  C. 
Birkbeck,  £. 
Blennerhassett,  Sir  B. 
Bolton,  J.  0. 
Borlase,  W.  0. 
Brand,  H.  B. 
Braasey,  H.  A. 
Braaeey,  Sir  T. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  LordO. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 
Buchanan,  T.  R. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Campbell-  Bannerman, 

U. 
Carington,  hon.  R. 
Carington,    hon.    CoL 

W.  H.  P. 
Cartwright,  W.  0. 
Causton,  R.  K. 
Cavendish,  Lord  E. 
Chamberlain,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Childers,  rt.  hn.  H.C  j:. 
Clifford,  C.  0. 
Clive,  CoL  hon.  G.  W. 
Coddington,  W. 
Collins,  T. 
Compton,  F. 
Corbett,  J. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cotes,  CO. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Creyke,  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cropper,  J. 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  A. 
Cunliffe,  Sir  R.  A. 


Currie,  Sir  D. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Dayenport,  H.  T. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Davies,  W. 

Dawnay,  Col.  hon.  L.  P. 
Dawnay,  hon.  G.  C. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dod8on,.rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Duckham,  T. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Edwanis,  H. 
EgertoUf  Adm.  hon.  F. 
EUiot,  G.  W. 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Farquharson,  Dr.  R. 
Fawcett,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Feilden.Maj.-Gen.  R.  J. 
Fenwick-Bisset,  M. 
Ffolkes,  Sir  W.  H.  B. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E. 
Fitz  William,  hon.H.W. 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.  W.J. 
Fletcher,  Sir  H. 
Flower,  C. 
Foljambe,  C.  O.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  0. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Fry,  L. 

Gkdway,  Viscount 
G^amier,  J.  C. 
Giffard,  Sir  H.  S. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hon.  W. 

E 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grafton,  F.  W. 
Grant,  A. 
Grant,  Sir  G.  M. 
Grantham,  W. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
GrenfeU,  W.  H. 
Gurdon,  R.  T. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  0. 
Harcourt,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Hastings,  G.  W. 


Hay,  rt.  hon.  Admiral 

Sir  J.  CD. 
Hayter,  Sir  A.  D, 
Herschell,  Sir  F. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hicks,  E. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Holden,  I. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holms,  J. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Howard,  G.  J. 
Illingworth,  A. 
Inderwick,  F.  A. 
James,  Sir  H. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  Sir  J.  J. 
Johnson,  rt.  hon.  W.  M. 
Jones-Parry,  L. 
Eennard,  Col.  E.  H. 
Kingscote,  Col.  R.  N.  F. 
Lambton,  hon.  F.  W. 
Lawrance,  J.  C 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C 
Lawrence,  W. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Lefevre,  right  hon.  G. 

J.  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Loder,  R. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
M*Garel.Hogg,  SirJ. 
M'Intyre,  ^neas  J. 
Mackie,  R.  B. 
Mackintosh,  C  F. 
Macnaghten,  E. 
Magniac,  C 
March,  Earl  of 
Martin,  R.  B. 
MaBkelyne,M.H.Story- 
Monk,  C  J . 
Moreton,  Lord 
Morgan,  rt.  hn.  G.  0. 
Morlev,  A. 
Morley,  S. 
Moss,  R. 

Mundella,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Murray,  C.  J. 
Newdegate,  C  K. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Nicholson,  W.  N. 
Northcote,  H.  S. 
Northoote,  rt.  hn.  Sir 

S.  H. 
Norwood,  C  M. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  0.  S. 


Pease,  A. 
Pell,  A. 
Percy,  Lord  A. 
Plunket,  rt.  hon.  D.  B» 
Porter,  A.  M. 
Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Powell,  W.  R.  H. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Richardson,  T. 
Roberts,  J. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Ry lands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  W.  M. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Sclater-Booth,  rt.  hon* 

G. 
Seely,  C  (Lincoln) 
Smith,  E. 

Smith,  rt.  hon.  W.  H. 
Spencer,  hon.  C  R. 
Stafford,  Marquess  of 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stewart,  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Talbot,  C  R.  M. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Taylor.rt.  hn.  CoLT.E. 
Thomhill,  T. 
Tillett,  J.  H. 
Tollemache,  H.  J. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Tracy,  hon.  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,rt.  hn.  G.  0. 
Vi\nan,  A.  P. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walrond,  Col.  W.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Warton,  C  N. 
Waugh,  E. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitley,  E. 
Wiggin,  H. 
WiUiams,  S.  C  E. 
Williamson,  S. 
Willis,  W. 
Wills.  W.  H. 
WUmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  I. 
Winn,  R. 

Wortley,  C  B.  Stuart 
Wroughton,  P. 
Wyndhara,  hon.  P, 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R* 
Kensington^  Lord 


NOES. 


YOL.  COLXX.      [thibd  sxbiss.] 


Arnold,  A. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blake,  J.  A. 
Briggs,  W.  B. 
Broadhurst,  H. 
Bryce,  J. 
Callan,  P. 
Commins,  A. 

H 


CoweUf  J* 
Dillon,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Findlater,  W. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Hopwood,  C  EU 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lalor,  R. 
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Pamell,  0.  8. 
Rogers,  J.  £•  X. 
Shaw,  W. 
8heil,E. 
SnlUvan,  T.  B. 
Syiiaiif  E.  J. 
Thompson,  T.  C. 
Webster,  J. 
Whalley,  G.  H. 

TELLBB8. 

Leamj,  E. 
Bedmond,  J.  E. 


Lawson,  Sir  W. 
McCarthy,  J. 
M*Coan,  J.  C. 
Mac^Iane,  D.  H. 
Xartin,  P. 

ICaruiii,  E.  M. 

Ifetge,  B.  H. 
Moore,  A. 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'Donnell,  F.  H. 
O'Ghnman  Mahon,  CoL 
The 

Olause  2  (Appeal  from  Special  Com- 
miflsion  Court  to  Court  of  Criminal  Ap- 
peal). 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  they  had  to  meet 
again  at  2  o'clock  to-day,  therefore  he 
thought  it  was  time  they  should  adjourn. 
He  would  move  that  the  Chairman  re- 
port Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
g^ress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  ag^ain." — 
(Mr.  Dillon.) 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
that  if  the  hon.  Member  would  glance 
at  the  Paper,  he  would  find  that  there 
were  really  no  substantial  Amendments 
to  Clauses  2  and  3.  Half- an -hour,  he 
thought,  would  dispose  of  them ;  there- 
fore, be  hoped  the  Committee  would  be 
allowed  to  proceed. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  resist  the 
proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend.  The  Com- 
mittee had  been  sitting  since  5  o'clock, 
and  heul  closely  applied  itself  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Amendments  brought 
before  it.  It  had  not  wandered  away 
from  the  questions  at  issue. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
that  on  Friday  night  they  had  not  ad- 
journed until  half-past  1.  He  only 
asked  for  about  half-an-hour,  believing 
that  Clauses  2  and  3  could  be  disposed 
of  in  that  time.  If  hon.  Members  would 
look  at  the  Amendments  to  those  clauses 
they  would  see  that  they  were  not  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
not  be  too  hard  on  the  Committee.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  he  was  taking 
the  Bill  every  day  ;  that  it  would  come 
on  at  the  Morning  Sitting  to-day ;  that 
the  hon.  Members  who  opposed  the  mea- 
sure were  few  in  number,  and  that  all 


the  fatigue  of  the  opposition — which 
was  not  a  very  grateful  task — fell  upon 
that  few.  It  would  be  particularly  Lard 
to  keep  them  up  veiy  late,  as  they  were 
kept  up  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  seeing 
that  they  heul  to  meet  again  at  2.  The 
interval  between  7  and  9  o'clock  on  the 
day  of  a  Morning  Sitting  was  no  advan- 
tage to  the  Irish  Members,  although, 
no  doubt,  it  might  be  to  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  particularly  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  noped  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  see 
his  way  to  allowing  hon.  Members  to 

get  to  bed   half-an-hour  earlier  than 
e  had  intended. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  no  doubt 
some  consideration  was  due  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite.  Of  late  the  House  had 
followed  the  practice  of  meetine  on 
Tuesdays  at  2  o'clock ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt,  if  it  were  felt  that  that  hour  was 
inconvenient  to  hon.  Members,  it  could 
be  arranged  to  meet  at  4  o'clock.  He 
trusted,  in  the  meantime,  however,  that 
the  proposal  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  would  be 
acceded  to,  which  amounted  to  this — that 
they  should  go  on  with  the  Committee 
until  they  came  to  some  serious  point  of 
difference  in  the  Bill.  His  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  belief,  and  his 
(Mr.  Gladstone's)  own  belief,  was  that 
there  was  no  serious  point  of  difference 
in  the  2nd  or  3rd  clauses.  When  thej 
had  disposed  of  Clauses  2  and  3,  thej 
would  arrive  at  the  important  provision 
about  intimidation ;  and  he  should  think 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  hon. 
Members  to  know  that  when  they  met 
to-morrow  they  would  at  once  commence 
the  consideration  of  that  material  pro- 
vision. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  it  would  be  very 
much  to  the  convenience  of  the  Irish 
Members  if  the  Business  of  the  House 
to-morrow  could  be  taken  at  4  instead 
of  2  o'clock.  They  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terfere with  the  convenience  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  great  drag  upon 
the  opponents  of  the  Bill  to  lutve  to 
come  down  to  the  House  at  3  o'clock 
after  the  present  Sitting  and  the  other 
late  Sittings  they  had  had. 

Mr.  Gladstone  said,  that,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member, 
who,  no  doubt,  spoke  on  behalf  of  a 
body  of  Gentlemen  who  had  a  consider- 
able share  of  the  labours  of  the  House 
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pi  the  present  time  cast  upon  their 
shoulders,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  concerned,  he  should  be  willing  to 
accede  to  the  request  that  they  should 
meet  to-morrow  at  the  usual  hour — 4 
o'clock. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mu.  GBEOOBY  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  propose  to  confine  the 
appeal  to  capital  offences.  He  felt  that 
this  Amendment  would  supply  a  great 
defect  in  the  BQl,  for  the  proposed  tri- 
bunal would  be  a  very  strong  one,  and, 
in  his  opinion,  if  there  were  no  right  of 
appeal  in  ordinary  cases,  would  be  quite 
as  satisfactory  as  any  trial  by  jury  could 
be.  If,  however,  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal  in  ordinary  cases,  there  would  be 
a  danger  that  the  Judges  might  be  hasty, 
and  in  some  measure  be  guided  by  their 
own  prejudices,  knowing  that  their  de- 
oisions  would  be  reviewed  in  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  He  did  not  see  why,  in  the 
case  of  aggravated  crime  in  Ireland, 
they  should  give  a  right  of  appeal, 
which  was  quite  contrary  to  the  law  as 
it  had  hitherto  been  in  force  in  the 
Three  Ejngdoms.  There  was  practically 
no  appeal  in  criminal  cases  at  present. 
He  was  not  sure  that  the  clause  as  it 
stood  would  operate  altogether  in  favour 
of  a  prisoner,  because  if  the  decision  of 
the  first  Court  was  confirmed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Home  Secretary  to  exercise 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  do  so.  He 
begged  to  move  his  Amendment,  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  take  all 
punishments  but  capital  punishment  out 
of  the  right  of  appeal. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
16,  after  the  first  word  ''Act,"  insert 
**  of  any  capital  offence." — {Mr,  Gregory,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
the  Government  had  made  this  proposal 
after  careful  consideration.  They  thought 
it  desirable  to  give  prisoners  the  safe- 
guard of  a  right  of  appeal  in  all  oases, 
and  they  could  not  consent  to  such  a 
material  alteration  in  the  clause  as  that 
proposed. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  had  not 
heard  much  of  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory), 
owing  to  the  conversation  which  pre- 


vailed in  the  House,  and  which  always 
did  go  on  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
(12.35  A.M.).  He  had  heard  one  point, 
however,  and  that  was  that  the  Irish 
Judges  would  be  so  totally  inefficient 
and  80  prejudiced  that  they  would  give 
heavier  sentences  if  there  was  a  right  of 
appeal — knowing  that  they  would  be  re- 
viewed by  the  Court  above — than  they 
would  give  if  there  was  no  right  of  ap- 
peal. He  had  heard  a  great  deal  said 
by  the  Irish  Members  about  the  Irish 
Judges ;  but  he  had  never  heard  any- 
thing so  strong  as  that.  He  was  very 
glad  the  Government  did  not  intend  to 
give  way,  and  would  not  shut  out  a  pri- 
soner's right  of  appeal  in  an  ordinary 
case,  because  he  felt  persuaded  that  that 
right  would  be  very  important  in  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instances.  If  any 
hon.  Member  could  for  a  moment  ima- 
gine himself  in  the  position  of  having 
received  20  years'  penal  servitude,  he 
would  ask  him  whether  he  would  not  con- 
sider it  hard  that  he  should  be  shut  out 
from  the  right  of  appeal  to  five  Judges, 
when  he  had  been,  in  the  first  instance, 
deprived  of  the  safeguard  of  trial  by 
jury? 

Me.  GRANTHAM  isaid,  they  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  expe- 
diting appeals.  If  they  had  appeals 
from  the  decisions  of  the  three  Judges 
in  Ireland,  no  doubt,  from  the  experience 
they  had  in  England  of  appellate  work, 
many  months  would  elapse  before  any 
single  case  was  brought  to  a  conclusion. 
Under  the  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  if  there  was  to  be  a  right 
of  appeal  in  every  case,  some  clauses 
should  be  inserted  in  the  measure  for 
expediting  the  ordinary  course  of  appeal, 
so  as  to  benefit  the  prisoner,  by  letting 
him  know  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
the  sentence  on  him  was  to  be  carried 
out  or  not,  and,  what  was  of  as  much 
importance,  so  as  to  insure  the  speedy 

Eunishment  of  crime;  otherwise  it  would 
e  considered  that  crimes  could  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  PLUNKET  said,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Colleague  (Mr.  Gibson),  he  wished  to 
move  certain  Amendments  to  limit  the 
power  of  appealing  from  the  Special 
Criminal  Court  to  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  to  convictions,  and  to  strike  out 
the  power  of  appeal  as  regarded  sen- 
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tences.  HIb  reasons  for  bringing  for- 
ward the  Amendments  were,  in  the  first 
place,  that  to  give  an  appeal  against  a 
sentence  was  an  entire  innovation  in  the 
law  of  the  Three  Kingdoms.  He  did 
not  know  any  instance  in  which  a  sen- 
tence was  subject  to  appeal ;  and,  cer- 
tainly, it  seemed  to  him  that  where  the 
Judges  were  dealing  with  these  g^ve 
cases,  it  would  have  a  most  injurious 
effect  if  their  sentences  were  subject  to 
appeal  and  review  by  another  Court. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  accept 
the  three  Amendments  down  in  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  name,  which 
were  consequent  one  on  the  other,  and 
which,  if  accepted,  would  make  the 
clause  read  thus — 

**  Any  person  convicted  by  a  Special  Com- 
mission Court  under  this  Act  may,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  appeal  against  the 
conviction  to  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal 
hereinafter  mentioned,"  &o. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
17,  leave  out  *'  either."— (i/r.  Plunket) 

Question  proposed,  "That  'either' 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
there  were  two  reasons  why  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  agree  to  this  Amend- 
ment.    If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  look  at  the  Bill  he 
would  see  that  the  Appeal  Court  could 
hear  new  facts  and  take  fresh  evidence, 
and  it  was  plain  that  that  fresh  evidence 
might  very  materially  modify  the  sen- 
tence.    Take,   for  instance,   a  case  of 
aggravated  assault.     It  might  happen 
that  when  the  case  went  up  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  evidence  of  g^eat  provocation 
might  be  tendered  which  was  not  offered 
at  the  original  trial ;    and  that  would 
very  largely  diminish  the  sentence  that 
ought  to  be  pronounced.    It  was  plain, 
then,  that  as  the  Court  could  hear  new 
facts,  it  might  have  a  new  condition  of 
things  to  deal  with.     It  was  necessary 
that  the  word  ''sentence"  should  be 
retained  in  the  clause ;  nor  was  it  at  all 
dispara^nff  to  the  Judges,  who  were 
Judges  bom  of  law  and  fact,  that  their 
sentences  should  be  reviewed.     When 
they  dealt  with  the  decision  of  an  Equity 
Judge  on  appeal  they  dealt  with  his  de- 
cision as  to  amount,  because  he  was  the 
Judge  not  only  of  questions  of  law,  but 
of  questions  of  fact.      This  would,  he 
thought,   dispose  of   the  Amendments 
down  in  the  name  of  the  Colleague  of 

Mr.  Plunhi 


the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
even  the  one  which  referred  to  new 
trials.  A  new  trial  would  be  inappro- 
priate. Who  were  they  to  send  a  case 
down  to  to  be  re-tried;  to  the  three 
Judges  who  tried  it  before?  Clearly 
not,  because  ordinarily  when  there  was 
a  new  trial  there  was  a  new  jury ;  bat 
here  they  could  not  depend  on  that.  The 
new  trial,  in  point  of  fact,  was  the  case 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  would  hear  idl  the  facts  which 
the  Court  below  heard,  and  as  many 
additional  facts  as  might  be  brought 
before  it.  It  would  be  a  saving  of  time 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  finally 
give  the  sentence  that,  in  their  opinion, 
the  Court  below  ought  to  have  pro- 
nounced. 
Mb.  GEANTHAM  said,  that  the  ar- 

giment  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
entleman  heul  brought  forward  with 
regard  to  a  case  of  aggravated  assault 
was  hardly  applicable.  If  there  was 
evidence  to  warrant  an  alteration  of  the 
sentence,  that  evidence  ought  to  have 
been  given  by  the  defence  in  the  original 
trial ;  and  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  a  prisoner,  who  had  only 
committed  his  offence,  whatever  it  was, 
in  self-defence,  or  in  consequence  of  an 
aggravated  assault  upon  him,  should 
allow  himself  to  be  convicted  by  the 
magistrates  or  other  tribunal  without 
suggesting  what  would  be  either  an 
excuse  for,  or  an  extenuation  of,  his 
offence. 

8iK  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
that  evidence  of  provocation  might  be 
brought  forward  which  could  not  be 
given  in  the  Court  below. 

Mb.  GEANTHAM  said,  it  would  be 
strange,  if  there  was  evidence  of  provo- 
cation, if  it  was  not  brought  forward  in 
the  first  instance. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Plunket)  was  not  going  to  persist  in  this 
Amendment.  The  proposal  of  the  Bill 
was  only  what  was  done  in  cases  of 
courts  martial.  The  confirming  autho- 
rity had  always  power  to  reduce  any 
sentence  ;  and  if  they  were  going  to 
have,  perhaps  not  martial  law  in  Ire- 
land, but  something  not  far  removed 
from  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  follow 
the  best  rules  of  that  law.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  give  way; 
and,  certainly,  if  they  were  to  go 
through  the  long  list  of  Amendments  to 
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Olatises  2  and  3  in  this  way,  it  wonld 
be  well  to  report  Prog^ress  and  renew 
their  disouseion  at  the  next  Sitting. 

Db.  OOMMINS  said,  the  Amendment 
appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly  illogical, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  had  pointed  out. 
The  appeal  would  be  in  itself  a  new  trial. 
Where  there  was  a  new  trial  there 
should  be  power  to  take  fresh  evidence, 
and  where  there  was  power  to  take 
£resh  evidence  there  should  be  power  to 
alter  a  sentence. 

Sir  HABDINGE  GIFFABD  said, 
some  of  the  arguments  against  the 
Amendment  were  mischievous.  Let 
them  see  what  they  would  come  to. 
They  could  not  lay  down  any  rules  as 
to  sentences;  therefore,  in  every  case 
there  might  be  an  appeal  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  sentence,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeal  might  not  agree  with  the 
Court  below.  They  would  have  con- 
stant reviews  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Judges  as  to  the  amount  of  sentence, 
which  was  entirelv  alien  to  our  whole 
system  of Jurispruaence. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  put  the  Committee  to  the  trouble 
of  dividing;  but  he  considered  his 
Amendment  so  important  that  he  could 
not  withdraw  it. 

Question  put,  and  a§frisd  to. 

Mr.  HEALY  moved,  in  page  2,  line 
39,  to  insert — 

**  (6.)  During  the  oontinnanoe  of  this  Act  a 
lift  of  all  peraoiiB  sentenced  under  this  Act, 
with  a  statement  opposite  each  person's  name 
of  the  date  of  his  conviction  and  the  grounds 
thereof,  with  the  prison  in  which  he  is  detained, 
and  the  names  of  the  judges  by  whom  he  was 
convicted,  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of 
Parliament  within  the  first  seven  days  of  March 
and  August  in  each  year  if  Parliament  be  sit- 
ting, or  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting,  tiien  in  the 
first  seven  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  Par- 
liament." 

He  understood  the  (Government    were 
prepared  to  assent  to  the  Amendment. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  asked 
the  hon.  Member  to  postpone  the  Amend- 
ment in  order  to  bring  it  up  amongst  the 
Begalation  Clauses  at  the  end  of  the  Bill. 
He  quite  agreed  that  such  particulars  as 
were  specified  in  the  Amendment  should 
he  laid  before  Parliament;  but  the 
Amendment  was  of  such  a  character 
that  it  could  not  properly  be  considered 
under  the  Appeal  Clause.  Substantially 
they  accept  the  principle  of  the 
Amendment* 


Mb.  HEALY  asked  leave  to  withdraw 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  LEAMY  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary if  he  would  also  give  a  list  of 
the  persons  sentenced  by  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  ? 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  WARTON  moved,  in  page  2,  to 
leave  out  Clause  2.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  grant  him  its  indulgence, 
for  this  was  the  only  Amendment  he  had 
put  down  to  the  Bill.  He  thought  the 
Government  would  consider  he  was 
anxious  to  support  them  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could  in  passing  the  Bill ;  it 
was  his  duty,  as  a  Conservative,  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  measure,  though  he  ioit  bound  to 
take  exception  to  this  particular  clause. 
It  was  true  that  this  was  an  extreme 
measure,  but  it  was  an  extraordinarily 
good  one.  He  could  hardly  conceive  a 
better  Court  than  one  composed  of  three 
Judges  armed  with  such  serious  respon- 
sibilities. From  what  he  had  seen  of 
Irish  Law  Officers,  to  whom  Parliament 
generally  looked  for  the  future  Judges, 
he  had  every  confidence  in  the  Irish  judi- 
ciary— in  fact,  when  this  Bill  passed,  he 
would  not  be  afraid  if  his  life  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  three  Irish  Judges. 
The  reason  why  he  wanted  to  press  this 
Amendment  was  that  the  Government 
had  not  given  way  on  «  single  point. 
The  clause  was  untouched  by  any  divi- 
sion ;  but  he  must  ask  the  Committee  to 
pause  for  a  moment,  for  really  their  ob- 
ject was  not  to  pass  the  Bill  with  extra- 
ordinary celerity,  but  to  consider  what 
they  were  doing.  It  was  proposed  to 
have  three  Judges  of  great  eminence  to 
try  certain  cases.  The  prisoner  was  to 
have  an  immense  advantage,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  Judges  were  to  be  unani- 
mous in  favour  of  a  conviction.  In  every 
Civil  case  the  majority  prevailed.  Now, 
consider  how  the  proposition  would  work 
in  practice.  In  almost  every  case  there 
would  be  an  appeal  to  delay  justice,  if 
for  no  other  reason.  The  law  should  be 
a  terror  to  evil-doers  ;  and  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  this  measure  was,  as  he  under- 
stood, to)  strike  terror  into  the  criminal, 
and  to  make  the  law  short,  sharp,  and 
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decisive.  If  they  allowed  appeal  they 
would  rob  the  Bill  of  all  its  terror  and 
efficiency.  He  protested  against  the 
clause,  which  seemed  the  only  weak  part 
of  an  otherwise  strong  Bill.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  prisoner  being 
allowed  to  bring  additional  evidence 
into  the  Court  of  Appeal?  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  knew  full 
well  what  was  the  consequence  of  there 
being  the  right  of  appeal  in  his  own 
Office,  the  duties  of  which  Office  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  dis- 
charged so  well.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  knew  that  when  a 
prisoner  had  tried  one  defence  before  a 
jury  and  had  failed,  he  had,  when  the  ap- 
peal washeard,  started  another  and  a  dis- 
honest defence.  His  (Mr.  Warton's) 
objection  to  an  appeal  under  this  Bill 
was  that  the  Oourt  of  Appeal  would  be  a 
Court  for  the  propagation  of  perjury ; 
prisoners  would  look  about  for  a  second 
a/tif  where  the  first  one  had  failed.  It  was 
unheard  of  in  our  law  to  allow  any  appeal 
in  criminal  cases  as  to  matter  of  fact,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  reverse  the  principle 
of  our  law  simply  because  this  was  an 
extraordinary  trbunal.  He  heard  it 
gravely  stated  by  the  Home  Secretary 
that  he  considered  the  question  of  in- 
timidation a  more  serious  matter  than 
that  of  appeal,  because  it  happened  to 
be  the  fighting-ground  for  many  people. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
knew  quite  well  that  no  practical  altera- 
tion would  take  place  in  the  definition 
of  intimidation ;  and  he  (Mr.  Warton) 
affirmed,  without  hesitation,  that  the 
question  of  appeal  was  a  much  more  im- 
portant one,  because  it  involved  so  many 
violations  of  the  principle  of  our  exist- 
ing law.  There  ought  to  be  no  appeal 
in  cases  of  fact ;  three  Judges  were  quite 
competent  to  determine  a  question  of 
that  kind.  He  was  anxious  to  review 
the  case  fairly  and  impartially,  and  there- 
fore would  now  consider  it  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  prisoner.  Let  them  take 
the  case  of  three  Judges  having  found  a 
man  guilty  of  the  capital  offence,  and 
consider  what  the  effect  would  be  when 
the  Court  of  Appeal  sat.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  consisting  of  five  Judges,  as  it 
might  under  the  Bill,  was  to  determine 
a  case  by  a  majority,  so  that  when  a 
majority  of  three  to  two  confirmed  a 
sentence  of  death,  the  cry  would  run 
through  Ireland  that  the  condemned  had 
been  hanged  by  three  to  two,  and  so  far 
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it  would  be  a  well-founded  cry,  and  one 
which  those  who  had  been  so  foolish  as 
to  reflect  upon  the  honour  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  three  Judges  who  had  origi- 
nally tried  the  case,  by  granting  the  right 
of  appeal,  would  deserve  to  have  ringing 
in  their  ears.  The  right  of  appeal  was 
monstrous.  If  they  agreed  that  two 
Judges  might  cany  a  point  against  one 
in  the  Court  below,  then  the  majority 
might  prevail  in  the  Court  above.  Irish 
Judges  ought  to  be  as  good  as  English 
Judges  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
no  heed  was  paid  to  aU  the  nonsense 
they  heard  about  political  partizanship. 
He  believed  that  when  a  man  became  a 
Judge,  whether  he  had  been  a  partizan 
or  not,  he  was  just  as  good,  and  as  fair, 
as  if  he  had  had  no  politics.  Men  ought 
to  forget  their  politics  when  they  were 
elevated  to  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  he 
believed  they  did.  He  earnestly  hoped 
the  Government  would  pause  before 
granting  the  right  of  appeal.  He  must 
repeat  his  argument,  for  he  felt  he  was 
almost  addressing  a  jury  who  required 
the  same  thing  to  be  reiterated  and  re- 
iterated until  they  understood  the  point. 
If  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  three  Judges 
were  favourable  to  the  conviction,  and 
two  against,  it  would  be  said  the  man 
had  been  hanged  by  three  to  two,  and 
that  was  his  strong  objection  to  the 
clause.  It  was  as  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  prisoner  as  in  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  that  they  must  faithfuUy  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  our  law.  ["  Agreed !  "] 
Yes ;  he  sincerely  hoped  tne  Committee 
had  agreed  to  accept  his  Amendment. 
In  all  his  experience  of  criminal  cases — 
and  he  had  a  great  reverence  for  the 
principle  of  English  law — he  never  heard 
of  an  appeal  on  a  question  of  fact ;  and 
he  had  certainly  never  heard  of  fresh 
evidence  being  brought  in  any  case  of 
appeal.  Besides  the  danger  of  terror- 
izing witnesses,  which  fresh  evidence 
would  produce,  he  saw  a  second  danger. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  fresh  evi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ? 
They  could  not  allow  fresh  evidence  on 
the  one  side  without  allowing  it  on  the 
other.  The  sentence  could  not  be  in- 
creased by  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  but  the 
Home  Secretary  argued  that  the  pro- 
duction of  fresh  facts  might  necessarily 
lead  to  a  limitation  of  the  sentence.  The 
fact  that  they  allowed  an  appeal  in  the 
case  of  facts  admitted  the  possibility  of 
a  variation  of  the   sentence.     For  the 
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reasons  lie  had  giyen  lie  now  moved  the 
omission  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  to 
leave  out  Clause  2. — (Hr.  WarUm,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  Clause  2 
stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
be  was  perfectly  aware  there  was  a  g^at 
deal  to  be  said  against,  as  well  as  in 
favour  of  the  clause.  If  it  were  not  so 
late  in  the  night  he  might  be  disposed 
to  enter  into  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  proposal  to  allow  appeal ;  but 
the  Committee  must  feel  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  make  a  proposal  of 
this  kind  without  very  mature  considera- 
tion. There  was  only  one  thing  he  must 
notice  in  what  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Warton)  had  said.  He 
had  said  a  man  would  be  convicted  by 
three  to  two.  That  was  not  so.  No 
man  could  be  convicted  under  the  Bill 
except  by  six  to  two,  for  the  Court  be- 
low must  be  unanimous,  and  in  the 
Court  above  there  must  be  a  majority, 
and  three  and  three  made  six.  They 
could,  therefore,  only  have  a  conviction 
and  a  confirmation  upon  the  decision  of 
six  to  two.  The  reason  they  had  given 
the  right  of  appeal  was  that  such  great 
power  was  being  ffiven  in  the  case  of 
heinous  offences  mat  some  additional 
security  ought  to  be  provided  against 
abuse.  Having,  after  g^at  considera- 
tion, incorporated  such  a  principle  in  the 
Bill,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  could 
not  expect  the  Qovemment  to  recede 
from  it. 

M&.  WABTON  said,  the  reply  of  the 
Home  Secretary  was  extremely  plausible. 
He  could  add  three  and  three  together 
quite  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman;  but  the  point  he 
wished  to  impress  upon  the  Committee 
was  that  when  the  cry  ran^  through 
Ireland  that  a  man  had  been  hanged  by 
three  to  two,  any  confidence  the  people 
might  have  in  the  new  tribunal  would  be 
greatly  imperilled.  Supposing,  too,  that 
Uie  genial  and  short-witted  fish  public 
were  met  with  the  argument  of  six  to 
two,  which  was  the  not  very  formidable 
argument  of  the  Home  Secretary.  There 
would  not  be  six  to  two  on  the  same 
statement  of  fkcts.  At  the  trial  below 
there  would  be  only  part  of  the  evidence ; 
but  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  where  an 
entirely  different  case  might  be  made 


out,  the  majority  of  three  to  two  were  to 
prevail. 

MB.HEALYsaid,  the  clause  provided 
that — 

"  If  the  appellant  establishes  want  of  juris- 
diction in  the  Special  Ck>inmi88ion  Coort,  the 
Ck>art  of  Criminal  Appeal  may  quash  the  pro- 
ceedings;'* 

and  the  26th  clause  said — 

"Provided  that  no  person  shall  be  tried  or 
punished  twice  for  the  same  offence." 

He  would  like  be  informed  whether, 
under  the  Bill,  there  could  be  a  second 
trial  for  the  same  offence  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  that,  under  the  Bill, 
a  man  could  not  be  really  in  peril  twice 
for  the  same  offence. 

Mb.  he  a  LY  gave  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  subject  on  Report. 

Colonel  NOLAN  remarked  that  the 
discussion  was  being  carried  on  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way.  The  Conser- 
vatives were  showing  great  interest  in 
the  Bill ;  but  that  interest  prompted  them 
to  bring  in  several  Amendmentis  to  make 
the  measure  still  more  severe  than  it  was 
originally  framed.  He  really  thought 
he  ought  to  move  to  report  Progress. 
He  protested  against  the  way  the  Bill 
was  being  discussed  by  the  Conserva- 
tives, and  if  they  persisted  he  should 
speak  upon  every  one  of  the  Amend- 
ments, and  carry  on  the  discussion  in 
the  same  spirit  they  had  manifested. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Constitution  of  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  40  &  41  Yict.  c.  57). 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.^' — {Mr.  T.  P. 
O^  Connor,) 

8iB  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  would  like  to  take  the  clause,  the 
consideration  of  which  he  did  not  think 
would  occupy  more  than  a  couple  of 
minutes.  Of  course,  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
persevered  in  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 
gress he  should  not  oppose  it. 

Mb.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ; 
but  really  the  clause  contained  a  very 
important  provision.  He  and  his  hon. 
Friends  felt  very  strongly  upon  th6  ques- 
tion, and  he  should  be  glad  if  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  now 
allow  them  to  get  to  bed. 
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Mb.  he  alt  said,  lie  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper,  in  page  3,  line  4,  to 
leave  opt  "hj  the  Lord  Chancellor," 
and  insert — 

**  The  Judges  of  the  Irish  Coorts  shall  meet 
on  or  before  the  third  day  of  Michaelmas  Term 
in  each  year,  and  shall  select,  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  three  of  their  number  for  the  trial  of  the 
offences  before  mentioned  in  a  Special  Commis- 
sion Court,  under  this  Act,  during  the  ensuing 
year.  If  in  any  case  at  their  meeting  the 
judges  are  equally  divided  in  their  choice  of 
one  of  their  number  to  serve  on  a  Special  Com- 
mission, the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  have  a  second 
or  casting  vote.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or 
illness  of  any  Judge  for  the  time  being  on  the 
rota,  or  his  inability  to  act  for  any  reasonable 
cause,  the  Lord  Chancellor  shall  fill  up  the 
vacancy  by  placing  another  judge  on  the  rota." 

He  understood  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  prepared  to  agree 
to  the  proposition  that  the  Judges  should 
be  chosen  by  rota.  That  being  so,  there 
would  be  no  contentious  matter  in  the 
clause,  so  that  he  would  suggest  to  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  that 
the  clause  might  be  taken. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  he 
also  proposed  that  it  should  be  provided 
bj  the  clause  that  instead  of  the  rota 
being  nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
it  should  be  chosen  by  ballot. 

Mr.  MARUM  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause,  to  the  effect  that  an 
appeal  should  be  determinable  in  the 
same  way  as  the  trial  in  the  Court  be- 
low. His  Amendment  was,  in  page  3, 
to  leave  out  Sub-section  3,  which  pro- 
Tided  that — 

**  The  determination  of  any  appeal  shall  be 
according  to  the  determination  of  a  majority  of 
the  Judges  who  heard  the  appeal ; " 

and  to  insert — 

*' Appellant  shall  be  acquitted  unless  the 
whole  C)ourt  of  Criminal  Appeal  concur  in  the 
determination  of  the  appeal." 

He  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
accept  that  Amendment  ? 

Bib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  was  afraid  he  could  not  agree  to  such 
a  proposition. 

Mb.  HEALY  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Marum) 
that  they  should  take  the  clause  as  far 
as  his  Amendment,  and  then  ask  the 
Government  to  consent  to  report  Pro- 
gress. 

MB.  T.  P.  O'CONNOE  asked  leave  to 
withdraw  his  Motion  to  report  Progress 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  did  not  quite 
understand  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  proposed  with  re- 
gard to  the  election  of  the  Judges. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
they  proposed  that  the  election  should 
be  by  ballot,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
now  moved  to  omit  the  first  two  lines  of 
Sub-section  2,  namely — 

**  The  Judges  shall  nt  according  to  a  rota  to 
he  from  time  to  time  determined  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  MAEUM  moved  to  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    (SCOTLAND) 
TEACHERS  BILL.— [Bill  163.] 
{Mr.  MunMla,  The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Sclieit9r 
General  for  Scotland.) 

OOMMITTBE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  MundeUa.) 

Mb.  a.  GEANT  said,  before  the 
Speaker  left  the  Chair,  he  would  appeal 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  bringing  on  a  Bill  of  this 
character  ana  importance  at  that  late 
hour.  He  thought  that  it  was  rather  a 
strong  thing  to  take  the  Bill,  seeing  that 
so  many  Members  who  were  interested 
in  it  were  not  present.  There  was  a  ma* 
terial  principle  involved  in  the  measure, 
which  he  thought  deserved  fuller  dis- 
cussion than  it  could  receive  at  that 
hour ;  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  un- 
less the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
agree  to  the  postponement  of  the  Com- 
mittee stage  he  should  feel  it  his  dufy 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'<  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.'' 
—{Mr.  A.  Grant.) 

Mb.  MXTNDELLA  said,  he  was 
greatly  surprised  at  the  course  taken  by 
uie  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken, 
inasmuch  as  the  Bill,  as  it  stood,  was 
substantially  agreed  to  by  Scotch  Mem- 
bers when  the  question  came  before  tl\e 
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House  on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wigtonshire  (Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell).  There  had  been  no  change 
whatever  in  the  Bill,  every  line  of  which 
had  been  shadowed  oat  and  agreed  to 
on  the  occasion  referred  to.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  had 
placed  a  block  upon  the  Bill,  which  he 
was  glad  to  see  had  since  been  with- 
drawn ;  and  he  certainly  felt  some  de- 
gree of  surprise  that  Scotch  Members 
should  now  object  to  proceeding  with 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member  himself  had 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  which,  he 
presumed,  he  would  wish  to  be  con- 
sidered without  unnecessary  delay.  The 
Bill  was  a  short  one,  and  consisted  of 
only  four  clauses,  upon  which  there  was 
a  practical  agreement.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  trusted  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  withdraw  his  objection  to  the 
Motion  before  the  House. 

Mb.  BUCHANAN  said,  there  had 
evidently  been  some  slight  misunder- 
standing. A  great  number  of  Scotch 
Members,  who  felt  a  strong  interest  in 
this  question,  were  absent  from  the 
House,  amongst  them  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wigtonshire  (Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well), and  the  hon.  Member  for  Forfar- 
shire (Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay).  Under  those 
circumstances,  he  thought  they  ought 
not  to  discuss  an  important  question  of 
principle  at  that  late  hour. 

Sir  DONALD CUREIE  said,  hehoi>ed 
they  might  be  allowed  to  proceed  with 
the  Bill. 

Mb.  BIOGAB  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  best  to  adjourn  the  debate.  He 
had  taken  off  the  block  against  the  Bill, 
and  had  given  Notice  of  an  Amendment 
which  was  not  yet  upon  the  Paper.  As 
he  desired  this  might  be  properly  dis- 
cussed in  Committee,  he  hoped  the  de- 
bate would  be  adjourned. 

Mb.  WABTON  said,  he  was  quite  sure 
that  both  the  hon.  Members  opposite 
who  had  just  spoken  were  not  likely  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  this  Bill  without 
good  and  sufficient  reason.  They  were 
undoubtedly  men  of  business,  and  knew 
what  was  right  and  what  was  wrong  in 
a  matter  of  this  kind.  The  question  in- 
volved in  the  Bill  was  one  undoubtedly 
of  g^at  importance ;  and  at  that  late 
hour,  after  their  attention  had  been 
taken  up  for  such  a  length  of  time  by 
the  important  measure  which  had  been 
00  long  before  the  House,  hon.  Members 


were  clearly  not  in  a  position  satis- 
factorily to  proceed  with  it.  Moreover, 
he  thought  that  it  was  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  pick  and 
choose,  out  of  the  large  number  of  mea- 
sures before  them,  one  or  two  particular 
Bills,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them 
through  the  House.  He  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  details  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  joined  in  the  belief  that  it 
was  too  late  to  discuss  such  a  measure 
after  the  reasons  put  forward  by  the 
hon.  Members  for  Leith  (Mr.  A.  Grant) 
and  Edinburgh  (Mr.  Buchanan).  While, 
no  doubt,  the  GOTemment  had  their  rea- 
sons for  pushing  the  Bill  on,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  hon.  Members  for  Scot- 
land who  had  spoken  had  equally  good 
reasons  for  adjourning  the  debate. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  said,  the  Bill  had 
been  brought  on  that  evening  on  the 
understanding  that  it  was  the  unanimous 
wish  of  Scotch  Members  that  it  should 
proceed.  If,  however,  he  were  per- 
mitted to  get  the  Chairman  into  the 
Chair,  he  should  be  willing  to  move  to 
report  Progress,  in  order  to  g^ve  an 
opportunity  for  the  consideration  of 
Amendments  which  hon.  Members  might 
wish  to  propose. 

Mr.  a.  GkANT  said,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, he  would  ask  permission  of 
the  House  to  withdraw  his  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agre$d  to. 

Bill  eontidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr, 
Mundslla.) 

Motion  agre$d  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

PARTNERSHIPS  {re-committed)  BILL. 

(Mr,  Monk,  Mr,  Gregory ,  Mr,  Barranp 

Mr,  Lewis  Fry,) 

[bill  179.]      OOMMITTBB. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  monk  said,  the  House  was 
aware  that  this  Bill  had  been  before  the 
Select  Committee,  and  had  been  con* 
siderably  altered  in  detail.  The  Beport 
of  the  Committee  bad  only  been  issued 
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two  or  three  days  previously,  and  as 
hon.  Members  might  not  have  had  time 
sufficiently  to  consider  its  contents,  he 
proposed  merely  to  go  into  Committee 
pro  formd,  and  to  put  down  the  Bill  for 
that  day  week. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (i/r.  MonL) 

Mr.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  he  was 
sorry  to  trouble  the  House  at  that  late 
hour ;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Gloucester  insisted  upon  his 
Motion  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to 
take  a  division  upon  it.  He  had  the 
strongest  objections  to  this  Bill.  It  was 
perfectly  true,  as  his  hon.  Friend  had 
said,  that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee had  only  been  in  the  hands  of 
hon.  Members  for  two  or  three  days. 
That  being  so,  he  must  press  his  objec- 
tion to  proceeding  any  further  with  the 
Bill  at  that  moment.  The  objections  he 
had  were  that  the  Bill  was  useless,  and 
that  so  far  as  it  was  not  useless  it  was 
absolutely  objectionable.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  this  Bill  would  be  of  no  use 
to  any  professional  man;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  mischievous  to 
the  public,  because  it  pretended  to  be  a 
Code  of  Partnership  Law.  If  it  were 
necessary  that  a  codification  of  this  law 
should  take  place,  it  should,  in  his  opi- 
nion, be  carried  out  by  the  responsible 
Government,  with  the  assistance  of  ex- 
perts. Without  wishing  to  speak  dis- 
respectfully of  the  Committee  which  sat 
to  consider  this  Bill,  he  ventured  to  sug- 
ffest  that  they  were  not  fully  able  to 
deal  with  this  important  branch  of  the 
law. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  bo  now  adjourned.'* — 
(Mr.  Horace  Davey,) 

Mr.  EUSTACE  SMITH  said,  he 
hoped  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  not  persevere  in  his  opposition  to 
this  Bill,  which  expressed  the  unanimous 
feeling  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
throughout  the  country.  The  Bill  came 
down  simply  in  the  form  of  a  codification 
of  the  existing  law.  It  was  easy  for  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  say  that  it 
would  do  no  good  to  anybody ;  and,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  no  doubt  it  would  do  very  little 
rood  to  any  leading  Queen's  Counsel  or 
leading  solicitor  in  the  country.     But  it 

Mr.  Monk 


would  be  a  good  text-book  to  men  who 
wished  to  enter  into  partnership,  and 
who  desired  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  obligations  by  which 
they  would  be  bound.  He,  therefore, 
trusted  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee, where  any  Amendments  which 
he  had  to  suggest  would  meet  with  the 
fullest  consideration.  It  was  generally 
the  case,  when  any  scheme  for  codification 
of  law  was  presented  to  the  House,  to 
say,  if  it  were  a  large  scheme,  the  House 
had  no  time  to  deal  with  it ;  whereas,  if 
it  were  a  small  one,  it  was  alleged  that 
it  was  dealing  in  a  petty  manner  with  a 
large  subject.  He  would  remind  hon. 
Members  that  if  that  form  of  criticism 
were  always  enforced  they  would  never 
be  able  to  make  progress  with  any  mea- 
sure of  the  kind.  He  appealed  to  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friena  to  allow  the 
Bill  to  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  C.  BARING  said,  he  thought 
the  Bill  contained  matter  that  should  be 
left  out,  and  left  out  matter  which  it 
ought  to  contain. 

Mr.  WARTON  considered  that  the 
taunts  which  had  been  thrown  out 
against  the  Legal  Profession  by  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Eustace 
Smith)  were  quite  unjustified  in  iht 
present  case,  because  he  was  certain  that 
a  question  of  this  kind  would  be  con- 
sidered in  the  minds  of  all  impartial 
lawyers  without  any  reference  to  their 
fees.  The  hon.  Member  had  thrown 
considerable  light  upon  the  origin  of 
this  Bill,  which  was,  in  fact,  legislation 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce.  If  these 
bodies  considered  themselves  superior  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  the  better  plan  would  be  for 
them  to  codify  the  law  themselves  with- 
out coming  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  WHITLEY  said,  he  was  sorry 
to  hear  the  remarks  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Christchurch  (Mr.  Horace  Davey),  be- 
cause he  could  assure  the  Committee 
that  this  Bill  had  met  not  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  mercantile  community, 
but  also  with  the  approval  of  many 
members  of  the  Legsd  Profession.  He 
represented  one  of  the  largest  mercan- 
tile communities  in  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  he  could  say,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  that  both  the  mercantile  and 
the  legal  community  in  that  town  were 
strong^  in  favour  of  this  measure.    It 
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was  a  most  desirable  Bill  for  the  codifi- 
cation of  the  law  upon  a  subject  of  the 
strongest  interest  to  the  commercial 
classes  in  this  country,  and  expressed  in 
the  most  simple  manner  all  that  people 
could  wish  to  understand  with  regard  to 
the  Law  of  Partnership.  He  was  per- 
suaded that  the  more  this  Bill  was 
studied  the  more  it  would  commend 
itself  to  the  approval  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  codification  of  commer- 
cial law  ;  andy  certainly,  he  hoped  it 
would  receive  the  sanction  of  Parliament. 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk) 
would  press  his  Motion  on  the  present 
occasion  ;  but,  if  so,  he,  for  one,  was  pre- 
pared to  support  him.  He  repeated  that 
the  Bill  was  a  most  useful  one ;  it  had 
on  the  back  of  it  the  names  of  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  some  of  the  largest  commercial 
cities  in  the  country ;  and  he  certainly 
trusted  that  the  commercial  Members  of 
that  House  would  give  it  the  support 
which  it  deserved. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  this  BiU 
came  before  the  House  on  the  present 
occasion  in  a  different  form  to  that  in 
which  it  was  first  introduced.  The 
Bill  originally  proposed  some  important 
changes  in  the  law,  upon  which  there 
would  have  been  considerable  difference 
of  opinion.  But  these  proposed  changes 
had  been  omitted  from  this  Bill  in  con- 
sequence of  the  action  of  the  Committee 
upstairs.  The  Bill  now  came  before  the 
House  chiefly  as  a  measure  of  codifi- 
cation. His  own  opinion  was  that  codi- 
fication of  the  law  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  wherever  it  could  possibly 
be  effected,  and,  in  the  present  case, 
would  be  undoubtedly  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  commercial  community, 
even  if  it  were  not  so  to  lawyers.  If 
the  Bill  carried  out  what  it  professed  to 
do,  he  said  it  was  worthy  of  support  in 
that  House.  With  regard  to  the  Bill, 
as  a  measure  of  codification,  he  admitted 
the  necessity  of  having  the  opinion  of 
experts  upon  it,  and  that  the  opinion  of 
the  commercial  community  alone  was 
not  sufficient.  The  matter  had  at  dif- 
ferent stages  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  Department  over  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  preside ;  and  he  had,  to  some 
extent,  examined  into  the  subject,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  officials  of  the  De- 
partment. But  he  had  done  something 
more  than  that.  He  had  submitted  the 
Bill  to  Mr.  Justice  lindley,  and  that 


learned  Judge  had  been  kind  enough  to 
go  through  it.  On  the  whole  his  Lordship 
approved  the  Bill,  but  made  some  minor 
suggestions,  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  submitted  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester,  accepted  by  him, 
and  then  incorporated  in  the  Bill.  Under 
these  circumstances,  although  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  there  might  still  be 
some  points  on  which  codification  had  not 
been  properly  effected,  yet  he  submitted 
that  these  were  rather  matters  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House.  He  was  in  hope  the  House 
would  allow  the  Committee  stage  of  the 
Bill  to  be  taken,  and  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  consent  to  postpone  fur- 
ther progress  for  a  fortnight.  Then  in 
Committee  of  the  House  any  further 
Amendments  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Christchurch  (Mr.  Horace 
Davey)  had  to  propose  could  be  fully 
considered.  Por  these  reasons  he  should 
vote  for  the  Motion  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee. 

Me.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  as  the 
Government  would  vote  against  the  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  he  should  not 
trouble  the  House  to  divide. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  comidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  T.  C.  baring  pointed  out  that, 
the  BiU  being  now  in  Committee,  it 
might  on  a  future  occasion  be  brought 
on  at  any  hour  of  the  night ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  thought  some  undertaking  should 
be  given  that  it  would  be  brought  on  at 
an  hour  at  which  it  could  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed. This  was  essentially  necessary 
if  there  were  any  Amendments  of  im- 
portance to  consider. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  Monk.) 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  he  hoped  th® 
hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  would  reply 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Essex. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  regretted  he 
could  give  no  pledge  whatever.  Hon. 
Members  must  oe  aware  that  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  bring  on  the  Bill  at  any 
hour  he  pleased.  In  existing  circum- 
stances it  was  UBeless  to  expect  to  bring 
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on  a  Bill  before  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Profpress;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  19th  June. 

JUDGMENTS  (INFERIOR  COURTS)  BILL. 

(Mr,  Monkf  Mr,  Norwood^  Mr,  AnderMon,  Mr, 

Corry,  Mr.  Reidy  Mr,  Serjeant  Simon,) 

[bill  44.]      C0N8IDBBATI0N. 

Further  Consideration,  as  amended, 
returned. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  object  of  the  new  clause  he  was 
about  to  propose  was  to  prevent  the 
registration  by  an  Inferior  Court  in  Ire- 
land of  a  certificate  of  a  judgment  for  a 
sum  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court. 
He  did  not  apprehend  that  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  page  2,  after 
Clause  6,  to  insert  the  following  Clause : — 

(Existing  limits  of  local  larisdictioii  shall  not 

be  exceeded.) 

"  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  autho- 
rise the  registration  in  an  inferior  court  of  the 
certificate  of  any  iudgpnent  for  a  ^preater  amount 
than  might  have  been  recovered  if  the  action  or 
proceeding  had  been  originally  commenced  in 
such  inferior  court." — (Jfr.  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.) 

New  Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the 
first  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause  be  read  a  second 
time." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment  to  add  at  the  end — 

"  Provided,  That  where  a  judgment  obtained 
in  an  inferior  court  in  Scotland  cannot  be 
registered  in  an  inferior  court  in  England  or 
Ireland,  by  reason  of  its  being  for  a  greater 
amount  than  might  have  been  recovered  if  tJie 
action  or  proceeding  had  been  originally  com- 
menced in  such  inferior  court,  it  shall  be  compe- 
tent to  re^^ister  a  certificate  of  such  judgment 
in  the  register  directed  to  be  kept  in  the  (Jourt 
of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster  and  Dublin 
resnectively,  to  be  called  *  the  Register  of  Scotch 
Judgments,*  by  section  three  of  'The  Judg- 
ments Extension  Act,  1 868,'  in  the  same  manner, 
to  the  same  effect,  and  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions, as  if  the  said  certificate  had  been  a 
certificate  of  an  extracted  decreet  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  registered  in  the  said  register  under 
the  said  AcV— {The  Lord  Advocate. ) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr,  Monk 


Clause, 
BiU. 


as    amended,  added   to   the 


Amendment  proposed :  Clause  2.  pag^ 
1,  line  14,  after  "  decreet,"  insert  •*  civil 
bill  decree,  dismiss,  or  order." — (ifr. 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  Petty  Sessions  andBankruptcy  Courts 
in  Ireland  were  not  attached  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice ;  and,  therefore,  he  pro- 
posed, in  line  18,  after  **  Justice,"  to  in- 
sert "  and,  in  Ireland,  courts  of  petty 
sessions  and  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy." 

Question  proposed,  *^  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  Clause  2,  page  1,  line  24,  after  "Eng- 
land/' leave  out  **  or  Ireland,"  and  insert  **  and 
in  Ireland  shall  include  the  clerk  of  the  peace  or 
other  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  enter  the  judg- 
ment, decree,  or  order  of  the  Court." — [Mr, 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  Clause  4,  page  2,  line  21,  after  "  proceed- 
ings," insert  "  and  in  Ireland  a  decree,  dismiss, 
or  order,  as  the  case  may  be.'* — {Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  Clause  4,  page  2,  Ime  21,  after  <*  had,** 
insert  "  issued.'^ —  {Mr,  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  Clause  4,  page  2,  line  26,  after  **  be,"  in- 
sert "added  to  and." — {Mr,  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  Clause  4,  paffe  2,  line  26,  after'* judg- 
ment," insert  '*No  oertifioate  of  any  sudi 
judgment  shall  be  registered  as  aforesaid  in  any 
inferior  court  in  the  United  Kingdom  more 
than  twelve  months  after  the  date  of  such  judg- 
ment, unless  by  order  of  the  court  in  wmch  it 
is  sought  so  to  be  registered." — {Mr,  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  WARTON  suggested  that  the 
last  line  of  the  Amendment  should  not 
be  inserted. 
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Thb  attorney  general  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  object  of  the  Amendment  was  simply 
to  place  all  judgments  in  Inferior  Ooiurts 
in  the  same  position  at  the  expiration  of 
12  months. 

Mb.  BIGK^AR  asked,  whether  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  when  a  decree  was  to 
be  renewed  at  the  end  of  12  months,  the 
party  intending  to  make  the  application 
for  a  renewal  gave  Notice  of  that  inten- 
tion ?  Under  this  Amendment  a  renewal 
might  be  obtained  behind  the  back  of 
the  other  party,  without  notice.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  if  this  provision  was 
to  stand  in  its  present  form  further 
words  should  be  added,  binding  the 
plaintiff  to  give  notice  to  the  defendant. 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  ex- 
plained that  further  words  would  not  be 
necessary. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  leave 
out  Clause  7. — (Jfr.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  8, 
page  3,  line  5,  after  **  be,"  insert  **  re- 
spectively."— ( Mr,  WTiitleg, ) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  Clause  8,  page 
8,  line  6,  after  •*  Courts,"  insert  **  and  In- 
ferior Courts  of  Record."— (ifr.  Whitley,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  ClaoM  8,  page  3,  at  end  of  Proviso, 
leave  oat  "  onlees  to  the  effect  specified  in  sec- 
tion seven  of  this  Act." — {Ths  Lord  Advocate,) 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  To- 
morrow, 

COONTY  courts  (ADVOCATES'  COSTS) 

BILL.— [Box  1S8.] 

{Mr,  Ha9ting$,  Sir  BardUy  Wilmot,  Mr,  SUvfley 

EiUj  Mr,  RovfUy  Hill,) 

8B001ID  BBADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

M&.  HASTINGS,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  ex- 
plained that  its  chief  object  was  to  re- 
move a  difficulty  which  existed  in  regard 
to  the  functions  of  the  Committee  of 
County  Court  Judges  appointed  by  the 
Lord  Chancellory  for  fiiong  the  costs  of 


attorneys  and  solicitors  in  the  Courts. 
By  the  91st  section  of  the  original 
County  Courts  Act,  no  costs  could  be 
recovered  for  advocacy  in  any  case  below 
£5.    The  Bill  repealed  that  section. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  ffasting*,) 

Mb.  WHITLEY  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  well 
intentioned;  but  as  the  Bill  was  now 
drawn,  it  would  exclude  the  right  to 
employ  barristers,  who  were  almost  a 
necessity  on  important  questions  in  the 
County  Courts. 

Mb.  HASTINGS  said,  the  Bill  left 
the  law  on  that  point  precisely  as  it  stood 
at  present.  A  banisters'  fee  was  an 
honorarium,  and  could  not  be  recovered 
in  any  Court. 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  he  would  not 
oppose  the  Bill ;  but  he  would  suggest 
that  the  word  "  Advocate  "  was  a  mis- 
nomer. That  term  was  only  used  in  the 
Court  of  Arches,  and  in  other  Courts 
which  were  now  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
tinct ;  and  he  thought  it  had  better  be 
omitted. 

Mb.  HASTINGS  pointed  out  that 
that  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thureday, 

OBDCIKAI.  LTTKATICS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Fdcdlatbb,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  with  reference  to  the  removal  and  de- 
tention of  Criminal  Lunatics,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  ]ii&.  Fhtdlatbr  and  Mr.  Dnx- 


Brnpretented^andietAibefintixme,  [Bini92.] 
House  adjomned  at  Two  o'dook. 
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Tueeday,  Sth  June,  1882. 
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Report — Union  of  Benefices  (London)  (101- 
118) ;  Imprisonment  for  Contumacy  (103). 

Third  Beading  —  Inclosure  (Arkleside)  Provi- 
sional Order*  (92);  Inclosure  (Bettws  Dis- 
serth)  Provisional  Order*  (93);  Inclosure 
(Cefn  Drawen)  Provisional  Order  ♦  (94) ; 
Local  Qovemment  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
der *  (95),  and  pasted. 


UNION  OF  BENEFICES  (LONDON)  BILL- 

{The  Lord  Bishop  of  London.) 

(no.    101.)      REPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
order). 

Earl  NELSON  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
a  question  as  to  Clause  10,  which  said 
that  certain  sections  of  a  certain  Act  al- 
ready in  existence  should  be  incorpo- 
rated into  this  Act.  That  mode  of  legis- 
lating was,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  now 
very  often  adopted  ;  but  it  was  a  slovenly 
ana  objectionable  way  of  proceeding. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  very  difficult 
for  a  person  who  did  not  know  the  old 
Act  to  understand  what  was  done ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  was  ve^  hard  to 
amend  the  imported  clauses.  Under  the 
section  with  regard  to  the  appropriation 
of  seats  in  the  case  of  the  church  of  a 
united  parish,  while  reserving  half  seats 
free,  power  was  given  to  the  Bishop  to 
appropriate  the  remaining  seats.  In  the 
City  churches  there  were  a  great  many 
old  appropriated  seats.  When  he  was 
a  Member  of  one  of  the  Committees  on 
this  question,  he  found  that  the  Sheriffs 
and  Lord  Mayor  had  certain  rights  to 
seats  in  a  ^eat  number  of  those  churches. 
If  their  rights  were  taken  away  in  re- 
gard to  other  churches,  the  Bishop  had 
the  power  by  this  clause  io  make  up  for 
the  deprivation  by  giving  them  seats  in 
the  ohorohes  of  the  united  parishes.  As 
many  of  the  old  churches  were  doing 
good  work,  because  they  had  entirely 
thrown  open  the  seats,  it  seemed  very 
hard,  when  the  parishes  were  united, 
that  the  Bishop  should  turn  half  these 
seats  into  appropriated  seats. 

The  Bishop  of  LONDON  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  difficulty  was  a 
small  one,  as  no  church  would  be  pulled 
down  where  there  was  any  large  body  of 
parishioners;  but  where  there  were  a 
few  persons  left  in  a  parish,  who  were 
entitled  to  appropriated  seats  in  the 
church  pulled  down,  they  should  be  in 
the  same  manner  accommodated  with 
•eats  in  the  church  to  which  their  parish 


was  joined.   The  Bill,  as  it  stood,  wovld 
do  no  one  any  harm. 

The  Earl  of  PO  WIS  begged  to  move, 
after  Clause  14,  to  insert  as  a  new 
Clause — 

(Provision  for  special  services.) 

''Oa  the  application  of  the  patron  of  any 
church,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  the  Commissioners  may  by  any 
scheme  under  this  Act  provide  for  the  appro- 
priation of  such  church  for  holding  services  for 
sailors  or  an^  other  special  class  of  ponulation, 
and  for  nominating  and  licensing,  ana  for  the 
remuneration  of  any  spiritual  person  or  persons 
to  serve  such  church,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  nineteen  of  the  Act  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  Victoria,  chapter  one  hundred 
and  forty-two,  with  respect  to  repair  and  monu- 
ments, and  lUso  for  the  application  of  any  re- 
pair funds  or  endowments  belonging  to  such 
church  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
scheme :  Provided  that  on  a  representation  by 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  the  effect 
that  such  appropriation  has  become  unnecessary, 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  may  at  any  time  ap- 
prove any  scheme  to  determine  such  appropria- 
tion and  provide  for  the  future  use  ana  appro- 
priation of  the  church  and  its  endowmenta,  if 
any." 

The  Bishop  op  LONDON  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Amendment. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  remove  the 
churches  which  had  no  adequate  use ; 
but  if  churches  could  be  made  useful  for 
services  for  sailors  and  the  like,  by  all 
means  let  them  stand.  If  an  appropria- 
tion of  that  kind  was  found  on  trial  to 
be  inexpedient,  power  was  given  to  the 
Commissioners  to  determine  it. 

Amendment  agre$d  to. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Tuesday  next ; 
and  to  be  printed  as  amended.  (No. 
118.) 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  CONTUMACY 
BILL.— {No.  103.) 

{The  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,) 
REPORT  OF  AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
order). 

Lord  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE 
said,  that  having  made  his  protest  against 
the  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  belLev- 
ing  that  the  measure  would  encourage 
lawlessness  in  the  Church,  he  did  not 
propose  to  ofifer  opposition  to  it  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  desired,  however, 
to  move  an  Amendment  similar  to  that 
brought  forward  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  and  ia« 
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trodnced  into  the  Public  Worship  Act 
(1874)  Amendment  Bill,  an  Amenament 
enabling  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to 
deprive  contumacious  clergymen  of  their 
livings.  He  did  not  see  an3rthing  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  Bill  of  last  year  to 
warrant  the  addition  of  this  provision, 
which  was  not  to  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  measure. 

Moved,  after  Clause  2,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing Clause : — 

(Party  not  to  be  released  from  farther  obeervance 

of  justice.) 

*'  Such  party  or  person  shall  not  by  reason  of 
his  dischfurge  in  manner  aforesaid  be  released 
from  farther  observance  of  jastice  in  the  sait  in 
which  he  has  been  pronoanced  in  contempt: 
Provided  always,  that  no  further  proceedmg 
shall  be  taken  in  such  suit  unless  the  bishop  (3 
the  diocese  certify  in  writing  under  his  hand 
that  the  party  or  person  has  since  his  release 
from  custody  had  an  opportunity  of  submitting 
to  his  admonitions  and  has  failed  to  submit  to 
the  same.  And  upon  such  certificate  being  filed 
in  the  registry  of  the  Court  in  which  sudi  suit 
shall  be  depending  (whether  the  same  shall  have 
been  instituted  under  the  Act  for  better  enforc- 
ing Church  Discipline  passed  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Her  present  Majesty,  or  under  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874,)  the  said  Court 
shall  issue  against  such  party  or  person,  being 
an  incumbent  within  the  meaning  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874,  lor  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  obedience  to  the  monitions  or  moni- 
tion, orders  or  order,  previously  made  in  such 
suit,  an  inhibition,  which  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  in  all  respects  as  if  the  same  had 
been  a  second  inhibition  issued  within  three 
years  from  the  relaxation  of  an  inhibition  under 
the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  1874  ;  and  from  and  after  the 
time  when  such  inhibition  shall  have  been  duly 
served  upon  such  party  or  person,  or  after  the 
expiration  of  the  time  (if  any)  during  which 
the  effect  of  such  inhibition  may  have  been 
postponed  by  the  bishop,  pursuant  to  the  power 
in  that  behalf  given  to  him  by  the  said  thirteenth 
section  of  the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act, 
1874,  every  such  benefice  or  other  ecclesiastical 
preferment  held  by  such  party  or  person  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  Public 
Worship  Regulation  Act,  1874,  shall  become 
void  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effects  ai^  consequences  in  all  respects  as  if 
saoh  inhibition  had  been  a  second  inhibition 
duly  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thir- 
teenth section  of  the  last-mentioned  Act :  Pro- 
vided also,  that  in  any  case  in  which  such  inhi- 
bition shall  have  been  issued,  no  further  signifi- 
cation of  any  sentence  of  contumacy  or  contempt 
shall  be  made  against  the  same  pa^y  or  person 
with  a  view  to  the  issuing  of  a  writ  De  contu- 
mace  capiendo  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
passed  in  the  fifty-third  yearof  King  George  the 
Third,  intituled  *  An  Act  for  the  better  Regu- 
lation of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Enghmd,  and 
for  the  more  easy  recovery  of  Church  Rates  and 
Tithes,'  or  of  any  Act  amending  the  same." — 
\Th4  Lard  Oranmon  and  Browu) 


The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
had  not  receded  from  the  view  he  held 
on  this  point  last  year.  The  law  must 
be  enforced,  and  disobedience  to  it  could 
not  be  by  that  House  allowed,  whether 
in  an  ecclesiastical  or  any  other  matter. 
But  this  Bill  was  differently  framed 
from  the  one  of  last  Session,  both  in 
other  respects,  and  particularly  because 
it  contained  a  provision  under  which  the 
released  clergyman  would  be  liable  to 
be  imprisoned  again  if  he  should  again 
be  guilty  of  contempt  or  contumacy,  and 
if  the  promoters  of  the  suit  should  apply 
for  it.  Besides,  this  Bill  was  only  a 
temporary  one,  and  was  intended  merely 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  an  imprisonment 
of  unreasonable  duration  until  the  Com- 
mission now  inquiring  into  the  Eccle- 
siastical Courts  had  reported  upon  such 
alterations  as  they  might  recommend  to 
be  made  in  the  law,  and  until  Parlia- 
ment should  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
considering  such  recommenclations.  This 
Bill  would  practically  apply  to  only  one 
special  case,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
apprehend  that  any  other  case  would 
have  to  be  considered  while  the  measure 
remained  in  operation.  The  effect  of  the 
Bill  would  simply  be  to  release  the  cler- 
gyman referred  to ;  and  if  he,  after  his 
release,  repeated  his  contumacy,  he  must 
immediately  be  put  in  prison  again,  if 
the  promoters  of  the  suit  thought  fit  to 
to  press  for  it.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  Bill  which  permitted  contempt  and 
contumacy  to  pass  unpunished,  although 
it  was  true  that  no  other  punishment 
but  imprisonment  could  be  inflicted 
under  it.  On  a  former  occasion,  he 
(the  Lord  Chancellor)  had  stated,  that 
the  inhibition  in  the  case  of  the  Bev. 
F.  S.  Green  was  issued  on  the  16th 
August  1879,  and  consequently,  that, 
unless  he  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  he  would  be  deprived  at  the 
end  of  three  years — namely,  on  the  16th 
August  next.  Since  he  made  that  state- 
ment he  had  seen  an  opinion  expressed 
by  others,  that  the  three  years  should 
run  from  the  monition,  which  was  in 
this  case  issued  on  the  27th  day  of  June, 
1879;  and,  therefore,  that  the  three 
years  would  expire  on  the  27th  of  this 
month.  But  the  clause  was  very  singu- 
larly worded ;  it  spoke  of  the  inhibition 
as  *'  remaining  in  force  "  for  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  monition.  It  ought 
not  to  be  construed  loosely  against  the 
subject;  at  all  events,  there  was  room 
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for  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  true  construction :  and  he  would  re- 
commend that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  later  date  should  be  considered  the 
correct  one 

The  Akchbishop  of  CANTERBUET 
said,  that  the  present  Bill  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  as  to  proceedings 
being  taken  a&^ainst  a  clergyman  for  con- 
tumacy. It  simply  had  reference  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  certain  clergy- 
man, and  any  others  whose  cases  might 
correspond  to  his,  should  be  released 
from  prison,  and  was  designed  to  remedy 
the  evils  that  had  arisen  from  the  unex- 
pected application  to  modern  cases  of 
the  hitherto  forgotten  Act  of  Oeorge  III. 
The  Amendment,  which  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  (LordOranmore  and  Browne) 
would  not  press,  complicated  the  matter, 
and  was  a  new  departure  in  reference  to 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  offence  of 
contumacy. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Bill  to  be  read  3'  on  Tuesday  next. 

SOMBRSHAM  REOTOBY  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  disannexing  the  Rectory  of  Somer- 
sham  from  the  office  of  Regius  rrofessor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
for  making  better  provision  for  the  core  of 
souls  within  the  said  rectory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses— ^Was  pretented  by  The  Earl  of  Powis ; 
read  1*,  and  referred  to  the  Examiners.  (No. 
116.) 

LUNACY  DI8TBICTS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL  [h.L.I 

A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  altering  and 
varying  lunacy  districts  in  Scotland — ^Was  pre- 
sentcd  by  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  ;  read  1». 
(No.  117.) 

House  adjourned  at  Five  o'clock,  to 

Thursday  next,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tueeday,  6M  June,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiLL^—Ord$red—Firtt 
Beading^Qom  Returns*  [193];  Settlement 
and  Removal  Law  Amendment*  [194]. 

Firtt  Reading  —  Elementary  Education  Provi- 
sional Order  Confirmation  (London)*  [195]  ; 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (West  Ham,  &c.)  *  [196]. 

The  Lord  Chaneelhr 


8ee<md  Reading  —  Local  Oovemment  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Order  (No.  4)  ♦  [173]  ;  Local  Go- 
vemment  (Ireland)  Provisional  Order  (No.  6)* 
[176] ;  Vagrancy  [62]. 

Referred  to  Select  Committee  —  Settled  Land 
[120]. 

Committee — Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 
— R.P.  [Fifth  Night]. 

Report — Tramways  Provisional  Order*  [141]; 
Tramways  Provisional  Order  (No.  2)  *  [149]. 

Considered  at  amended — Local  Government  Pro- 
visional Orders  (No.  3)*  [152];  Pier  and 
Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  •  [150]. 

Third  Reading  ^IjocaX  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (Artizans*  and  Labourers'  Dwellings)  * 
[162] ;  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provi- 
sional  Orders  (Ballymena,  &c.)  *  [155],  and 
patted, 

QUESTIONS. 


EGYPT  (POLITICAX  AFFAIRS) —THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH  FLEET  AT  ALEX- 
ANDRIA—THE EARTHWORKS. 

Mr.  BOURKE  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  on  Thursday  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  still  adhered  to  the  statement 
made  by  him  on  the  2nd  of  June  that  the 
earthworks  in  Alexandria  Harbour  were 
not  yet  armed  in  any  way ;  and  whether 
it  was  not  the  fact  that,  some  time  be- 
fore the  2nd  of  June,  there  were  in 
those  earthworks  three  18-ton  guns  and 
20  34-pounders?  He  would  put  that 
Question  on  Thursday,  if  convenient  to 
the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  I 
will  answer  that  Question  at  once.  The 
information  received  from  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  at  the  date  on  which  I  spoke 
did  not  mention  any  armament  on  the 
forts — only  the  day  before  he  stated  that 
they  were  not  armed.  After  I  made  that 
answer  we  received  information  that  they 
were  being  armed,  and  I  informed  the 
House  of  we  fact. 

Mr.  BOURKE :  Then,  is  my  infor- 
mation correct  that,  before  the  2nd  of 
June,  the  forts  were  armed  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  That 
Question  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  on 
Thursday.  I  can  only  say  that  we  were 
not  in  possession  of  such  information 
on  the  day  I  answered  the  Question.  I 
will  inquire  in  the  meantime,  and  if  we 
can  get  the  information  by  Thursday  I 
will  then  give  the  answer.  I  do  not 
think  we  possess  it  at  jpresent.  I  do  not 
think  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  stated  on 
what  day  the  guns  were  there. 
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PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  ^IR. 
P.  J.  QUINN. 

Mr.  HEALT  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  Mr.  P.  J.  Quinn,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Land  League,  is  con- 
fined in  Enniskillen  Gaol,  after  so  many 
other  prominent  members  of  the  League, 
arrested  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  offence,  have  been  released ;  and, 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  re-considered 
his  case? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  Mr.  Patrick 
J.  Quinn  is  detained  in  Inniskillen  Oaol. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  re-considered  his 
case  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  then  order  his 
release. 

Me.  HEALT  asked  whether  Mr. 
Quinn  was  only  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Land  League,  and  had  never  made 
a  speech  before  he  was  arrested  ?  Mr. 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Davitt,  the  chief  se- 
cretaries of  the  Leaeue,  had  been  re- 
leased, and  he  was  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  said,  he  would 
answer  a  further  Question  on  the  sub- 
ject on  Thursday. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— DE- 
TENTION OF  PERSONS  ARRESTED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  elcTen  men  arrested  in  Hook, 
county  Wexford,  on  27th  February,  are 
still  confined  in  Kilkenny  Gaol,  although 
two  others  from  the  same  district,  ar- 
rested on  the  same  charge  were  released 
a  month  ago ;  whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
no  outrages  have  been  committed  in  the 
district;  if  he  can  state  the  reason  for 
the  detention  of  these  men ;  if  the  Qo- 
Temment  hare  re-considered  the  case  of 
Mr.  James  Ennis,  and  the  other  suspects 
from  Bannon,  county  Wexford,  now  in 
£[ilmainham  ;  and,  why  Mr.  Pierce 
Meaney,  of  Tintem,  county  Wexford,  is 
detained  in  the  same  gaol,  while  another 
prisoner  from  the  same  district  and  ar- 
rested for  the  same  offence  has  been  re- 
leased? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN :  Sir,  I  find  that 
there  are  only  soTen  of  the  men  arrested 
at  Hook  on  the  27th  February  still  in 
custody,  and  I  have  learnt  by  telegraph 
that  His  Excellency  has  had  their  oases 
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under  his  consideration  to-day,  and  has 
decided  to  order  their  discharge.  Mr. 
James  Ennis  was  released  on  the  diet 
ultimo.  I  have  received  no  information 
about  other  persons  fromBannon,  County 
Wexford,  being  in  Kilmainham ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  will  name  them  I 
shall  ask  about  their  cases.  Mr.  Pierce 
Meaney,  referred  to  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Question,  was  released  on 
the  26th  of  last  month. 

PETROLEUM  ACT  (INDIA),  1881— IM- 
PORTATION OF  EXPLOSIVE  OILS 
FROM  AMERICA. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  statement  of  the 
Correspondent  of  the  **  Times "  from 
Calcutta  with  reference  to  the  impor- 
tation of  dangerous  explosive  oil  ivottl 
America ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  he  has 
instructed  the  Government  of  India  to 
repeal  or  modify  the  Act  passed  by  that 
Government  only  last  year ;  and,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Government  of  India,  in 
obedience  to  such  orders,  is  legislating 
upon  the  subject  at  Simla  where  no  in- 
dependent or  commercial  member  of  the 
Council  is  present  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
telegram  of  the  Calcutta  Correspondent 
of  The  Times,  which  contains  an  inaccu- 
rate statement  of  the  facts.  Bepresen- 
tations  have  been  made  to  me  by  respect- 
able firms  that  four  cargoes,  containing 
2,500,000  gallons,  of  petroleum  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Government  In- 
spectors as  below  the  standard,  though 
they  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  They  have  laid  before  me  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  support  the  latter 
assertion.  It  is  also  stated  that  other 
cargoes  are  on  the  voyage,  under  similar 
conditions.  On  consulting  Professor 
Abel,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  test 
employed  here  and  in  India,  I  find  that 
he  is  uncertain  whether  his  test,  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a  temperate  climate, 
can  be  entirely  depended  on  under  very 
different  climatic  conditions  in  India. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  identical  samples  of  oU 
refused  at  Bombay  last  autumn  have 
been  re-test^  in  London  and  admitted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering that  merchants  who  appear  to 
have  taken  every  reasonable  precaution 
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for  serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
its  true  construction  :  and  he  would  re- 
commend that,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  later  date  should  be  considered  the 
correct  one. 

The  Akchbishop  of  OANTEEBUEY 
said,  that  the  present  Bill  did  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  provisions 
of  the  present  law  as  to  proceedings 
being  taken  against  a  clergyman  for  con- 
tumacy. It  simply  had  reference  to  the 
question  whether  or  not  a  certain  clergy- 
man, and  any  others  whose  cases  might 
correspond  to  his,  should  be  released 
from  prison,  and  was  designed  to  remedy 
the  evils  that  had  arisen  from  the  unex- 
pected application  to  modern  cases  of 
the  hitherto  forgotten  Act  of  George  III. 
The  Amendment,  which  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  (LordOranmore  and  Browne) 
would  not  press,  complicated  the  matter, 
and  was  a  new  departure  in  reference  to 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  the  offence  of 
contumacy. 

Amendment  tmgaiived. 

Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Tuesday  next. 

SOKERSHAM  REOTOBY  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  disannexing  the  Bectory  of  Somer- 
Bham  from  the  office  of  Begius  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
for  making  better  provision  for  the  cure  of 
souls  within  the  said  rectory,  and  for  other  pur« 
poses — Was  presented  by  The  Earl  of  Powis ; 
read  1*,  and  referred  to  the  Examiners.  (No. 
116.) 

LUNACY  DI8TEICTS  (sOOTLAND)  BILL  [h.L.I 

A  Bill  to  make  provision  for  altering  and 
varying  lunacy  districts  in  Scotland — Was  pre- 
sented by  The  Earl  of  Dalhousie  ;  read  1*. 
(No.  117.) 

House  adjourned  at  Five  o'clock,  to 

Thursday  next,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    OOMMONS, 
Tuesday,  ethJune,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BTLL^—Ordered—Ftnt 
Beading— von  Betums*  [193];  Settlement 
and  Hemoval  Law  Amendment*  [194]. 

First  Reading  —  Elementary  Education  Provi- 
sional Order  Confirmation  (London)*  [195]  ; 
Elementary  Education  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (West  Ham,  &c.)  *  [196]. 

The  Lord  Chancelhr 


8ee(md  Beading  —  Local  Government  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Order  (No.  4)  ♦  [173]  ;  Local  Go- 
vernment (Ireland)  Provisional  Order  (No.  5)* 
[176] ;  Vagrancy  [62]. 

Referred  to  Select  Committee  —  Settled  Land 
[120]. 

Committee — Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 
— B.P.  [Fifth  Night], 

Report — Tramways  Provisional  Order*  [141]; 
Tramways  Provisional  Order  (No.  2)  *  [149]. 

Considered  as  amended — Local  Government  Pro- 
visional Orders  (No.  3)*  [152];  Pier  and 
Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)  •  [150]. 

Third  Reading —IjOQaX  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (Aitizans*  and  Labourers'  Dwellings)  * 
[162] ;  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (Ballymena,  &c.)  *  [155],  and 
passed, 

QUESTIONS, 


EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS) —THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH  FLEET  AT  ALEX- 
ANDRIA—THE EAKTHWORKS. 

Mb.  BOURKE  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  on  Thursday  to  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  still  adhered  to  the  statement 
made  by  him  on  the  2nd  of  June  that  the 
earthworks  in  Alexandria  Harbour  were 
not  yet  armed  in  any  way ;  and  whether 
it  was  not  the  fact  that,  some  time  be- 
fore the  2nd  of  June,  there  were  in 
those  earthworks  three  18-ton  guns  and 
20  34-pounders?  He  would  put  that 
Question  on  Thursday,  if  convenient  to 
the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  I 
will  answer  that  Question  at  once.  The 
information  received  from  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  at  the  date  on  which  I  spoke 
did  not  mention  any  armament  on  the 
forts — only  the  day  before  he  stated  that 
they  were  not  armed.  After  I  made  that 
answer  we  received  information  that  they 
were  being  armed,  and  I  informed  the 
House  of  Uie  fact. 

Mb.  BOURKE :  Then,  is  my  infor- 
mation correct  that,  before  the  2nd  of 
June,  the  forts  were  armed  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  That 
Question  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  on 
Thursday.  I  can  only  say  that  we  were 
not  in  possession  of  such  information 
on  the  day  I  answered  the  Question.  I 
will  inquire  in  the  meantime,  and  if  we 
can  get  the  information  by  Thursday  I 
will  then  give  the  answer.  I  do  not 
think  we  possess  it  at  present.  I  do  not 
think  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  stated  on 
what  day  the  guns  were  there. 
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PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  — ^IR. 
P.  J.  QUINN. 

Mr.  HEALT  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  Mr.  P.  J.  Quinn,  assistant 
secretary  to  the  Land  League,  is  con- 
fined in  Enniskillen  Gaol,  after  so  many 
other  prominent  members  of  the  League, 
arrested  at  the  same  time  and  for  the 
same  offence,  hare  been  released ;  and, 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  re-considered 
his  case? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  Mr.  Patrick 
J.  Quinn  is  detained  in  Inniskillen  Gaol. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  re-considered  his 
case  at  the  end  of  last  month,  and  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  then  order  his 
release. 

Mr.  HEALT  asked  whether  Mr. 
Quinn  was  only  assistant  secretary  to 
the  Land  League,  and  had  never  made 
a  speech  before  he  was  arrested  ?  Mr. 
Brennan  and  Mr.  Davitt,  the  chief  se- 
cretaries of  the  Leaeue,  had  been  re- 
leased, and  he  was  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  said,  he  would 
answer  a  further  Question  on  the  sub- 
ject on  Thursday. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— DE- 
TENTION OF  PERSONS  ARRESTED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  elcTen  men  arrested  in  Hook, 
county  Wexford,  on  27th  February,  are 
still  confined  in  Elilkenny  Gaol,  although 
two  others  from  the  same  district,  ar- 
rested on  the  same  charge  were  released 
a  month  ago ;  whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
no  outrages  have  been  committed  in  the 
district;  if  he  can  state  the  reason  for 
the  detention  of  these  men ;  if  the  Go- 
Temment  hare  re-considered  the  case  of 
Mr.  James  Ennis,  and  the  other  suspects 
from  Bannon,  county  Wexford,  now  in 
Kilmainham ;  and,  why  Mr.  Pierce 
Meaney,  of  Tintem,  county  Wexford,  is 
detained  in  the  same  gaol,  while  another 
prisoner  from  the  same  district  and  ar- 
rested for  the  same  offence  has  been  re- 
leased  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN :  Sir,  I  find  that 
there  are  only  soTen  of  the  men  arrested 
at  Hook  on  the  27th  February  still  in 
custody,  and  I  have  learnt  by  telegraph 
that  His  Excellency  has  had  their  cases 
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under  his  consideration  to-day,  and  has 
decided  to  order  their  discharge.  Mr. 
James  Ennis  was  released  on  the  diet 
ultimo.  I  have  received  no  information 
about  other  persons  fromBannon,  County 
Wexford,  being  in  Kilmainham ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Member  will  name  them  I 
shall  ask  about  their  cases.  Mr.  Pierce 
Meaney,  referred  to  in  the  final  para- 
graph  of  the  Question,  was  released  on 
the  26th  of  last  month. 

PETROLEUM  ACT  (INDIA),  1881— IM- 
PORTATION  OF  EXPLOSIVE  OILS 
FROM  AMERICA. 

Mb.  MACFARLANE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  statement  of  the 
Correspondent  of  the  **  Times  "  from 
Calcutta  with  reference  to  the  impor- 
tation of  dangerous  explosive  oil  n'om 
Ajnerica ;  and,  if  it  is  true  that  he  has 
instructed  the  Goyernment  of  India  to 
repeal  or  modify  the  Act  passed  by  that 
Qovemment  only  last  year ;  and,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  Government  of  India,  in 
obedience  to  such  orders,  is  legislating 
upon  the  subject  at  Simla  where  no  in- 
dependent or  commercial  member  of  the 
Council  is  present  ? 

The  Makquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  my  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
telegram  of  the  Calcutta  Correspondent 
of  The  Times,  which  contains  an  inaccu- 
rate statement  of  the  facts.  Bepresen- 
tations  have  been  made  to  me  by  respect- 
able firms  that  four  cargoes,  containing 
2,500,000  gallons,  of  petroleum  have 
been  rejected  by  the  Government  In- 
spectors as  below  the  standard,  though 
they  had  taken  every  precaution  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Act.  They  have  laid  before  me  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  support  the  latter 
assertion.  It  is  also  stated  that  other 
cargoes  are  on  the  voyage,  under  similar 
conditions.  On  consulting  Professor 
Abel,  who  is  the  inventor  of  the  test 
employed  here  and  in  India,  I  find  that 
he  is  uncertain  whether  his  test,  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a  temperate  climate, 
can  be  entirely  depended  on  under  very 
dififerent  climatic  conditions  in  India. 
This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  identical  samples  of  oil 
refused  at  Bombay  last  autumn  have 
been  re-test^  in  London  and  admitted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering that  merchants  who  ap[)ear  to 
have  taken  every  reasonable  precaution 
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Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF :  Is 
the  hon.  Baronet  not  aware  that  the 
result  of  that  Conference  was  entirely 
futile,  and  does  he  anticipate  a  similar 
result  from  the  proposed  Conference  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
hon.  Member  might  obtain  information 
as  to  the  result  of  the  Conference  of  1 876 
from  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Front 
Bench  opposite. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE:  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  the  answers  re- 
ceived from  the  other  Powers  except 
the  Porte,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
favourable,  were  distinct  acceptances  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  No,  Sir ; 
I  take  it  that  the  Powers  are  following 
on  this  occasion  the  precedent  of  1876. 
In  1876  the  Powers  informed  us  that, 
while  they  were  generally  favourable  to 
the  idea,  they  should  keep  back  their 
formal  answers  until  they  had  agreed 
amongst  themselves  upon  the  terms. 
That  was  the  answer  of  Germany,  and  I 
think  it  probable  that  the  same  course 
is  being  taken  on  this  occasion. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE: 
Have  the  Government  received  any  com- 
munication from  any  of  the  Powers  to 
the  effect  that  they  think  a  Conference 
unnecessary  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  No, 
Sir. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  COWEN :  Have  the 
Government  received  any  intelligence  as 
to  the  arrival  of  Dervish  Pasha  in  Egjrpt, 
or  as  to  the  instructions  he  has  been  em- 
powered to  carry  out  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
conversation  between  Musurus  Pasha 
and  Lord  Granville  has  placed  generally 
before  the  Government  the  iuRtructions 
given  by  the  Porte  to  Dervish  Pasha, 
and  they  are  substantially  on  the  same 
bases  as  those  proposed  for  the  Confer- 
ence. With  regard  to  the  arrival  of 
Dervish  Pasha  in  Egypt,  judging  from 
the  distance,  which  is  only  800  miles,  I 
think  he  would  probably  arrive  to-night 
or  to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  whether  the  instructions  to  Dervish 
Pasha  contained  any  instructions  to  the 
effect  that  the  terms  of  the  recent  Anglo- 
French  Ultimatum  should  be  insisted 
on — with  respect,  for  example,  to  the 
exile  of  Arabi  Pasha  and  other  mat- 
ters? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  do 
not  think  it  would  serve  any  good  end 


to  go  largely  into  discussion  on  this  snb* 
ject,  and  I  could  not  answer  withoat 
entering  considerably  into  discussion.  I 
have  a&eady  stated  that  the  document 
in  question  is  not  an  Ultimatum,  and  I 
have  given  certain  reasons  why  it  is  not 
an  Ultimatum.  The  instructions  given 
to  Dervish  Pasha  have  not  been  commu- 
nicated in  detail  to  Her  Majesty's  Gh>- 
vernment,  but  only  general  terms ;  and 
they  resemble  those  that  have  been 
placed  before  the  Powers  as  the  bases  of 
the  proposed  Conference. 

Mr.  M'COAN:  I  beg  to  ask  the  hon. 
Baronet,  whether,  in  the  instructiona 
given  to  Dervish  Pasha,  the  expulsion 
of  Arabi  Pasha  from  Egypt  was  in- 
cluded ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  do 
not  think  we  know  the  exact  nature  of 
the  measures  which  the  Porte  is  pre- 
pared to  take.  The  measures  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  restoration  of  order 
in  Egypt,  and  of  the  authority  of  the 
Khedive. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
when  the  promised  Papers  relating  to 
Egypt  would  be  distributed  to  Mem- 
bers? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Com- 
munications  with  the  Government  of 
France  with  regard  to  them  have  now 
ceased,  and  the  Papers  went  to  the 
printers  this  morning.  I  think  it  will 
take  two  days  to  get  them  printed,  but 
they  will  probably  be  distributed  on 
Friday  morning. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  inquired 
if  this  referred  to  the  distribution  of  all 
the  Papers  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  No, 
Sir ;  these  are  only  the  first  set  down  to 
February  5.  We  are  still  discussing  with 
the  French  Government  with  respect  to 
others,  and  I  think,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
we  shall  obtain  their  assent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  remainder. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  hon.  Baronet  whether  the  fortified 
works  at  Alexandria  had  been  discon- 
tinued, because  the  statements  in  that 
day's  newspapers  on  the  subject  were 
contradictory  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  g^ve  any  additional  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  may  have  telegraphed  further 
particulars  to  the  Admiralty  since  I 
came  to  the  House;  but,  so  far  as  I 
know,  he  has  not  yet  telegraphed. 
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Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  Was  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Ooyernment  that  Ad- 
miral Seymour  applied  to  the  Sultan  for 
the  protection  of  the  British  Fleet  against 
the  fortifications  ? 

Sm  CHAELE8  W.  DILKE:  No, 
Sir.  I  stated  the  facts  yesterday,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statement. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  asked 
whether,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
Egyptian  crisis  and  the  dangers  that 
threatened  the  interests  of  England  in 
that  country,  the  Government  would  fix 
an  early  day  for  the  discussion  by  that 
House  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  Egypt  and  the  Ottoman 
Power  ? 

Sib  CHABLES  W.  DILKE :  In  re- 
ply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member, 
I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  abeady 
stated,  that  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
desire  to  place  the  House  in  possession 
of  all  the  facts,  by  laying  on  the  Table 
the  Correspondence  up  to  the  end  of 
May,  and  they  have  asked  the  French 
Government  for  their  consent,  which,  as 
I  have  also  stated,  has  been  partially 

given.     Her  Majesty's  Government  must 
eoline  to  enter  on  a  fragmentary  dis- 
cussion. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  :  Are 
we  to  understand  that  when  the  Papers 
are  on  the  Table  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  discussion  ? 

Snt  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  have 
no  doubt  that  if  a  Motion  of  Want  of 
Confidence  in  the  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  their  foreign  policy  is  proposed 
by  the  responsible  Leaders  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  a  suitable  oppor- 
tunity  for  its  discussion  will  be  given 
bv  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
THOMAS  BRENNAN. 

Mb.  TOTTENELAM  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, If  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  report  of  a  speech  in  the  Dublin 
papers  of  the  3rd  instant,  attributed  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  late  Secretary  to 
the  Land  League,  immediately  after  his 
release  from  Kilkenny  Prison,  in  which 
the  following  passages  occur : — 

'*  I  value  personal  liberty  as  much  as  any*  one, 
and  feel  to  the  f uUeet  extent  the  necessity  to 
have  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  gaolers,  es- 
pedally  when  the  gaolers  are  the  enemies  of  our 


country.  And  when  I  say  *  gaolers,*  I  do  not 
mean  the  gaol  officials,  much  less  those  of  Kil- 
kenny, from  whom  I  have  received  nothin^j:  but 
uniform  courtesy  and  politeness ;  I  mean  William 
Ewart  Gladstone,  and  John  Bright,  and  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  and  the  whole  crowd  of  pseudo 
humanitarians  and  renegade  Republicans  that 
comprise  the  Cabinet  of  England  (loud  and  pro- 
longed cheering).  These  are  the  enemies  of 
our  country. 

"  Compared  with  what  we  have  yet  to  do  we 
have  done  but  very  little.  I  hope  that  if  ever 
again  I  am  called  upon  to  surrender  my  liberty 
in  the  cause  of  truth  or  justice  that  I  will  do 
more  to  deserve  it  than  I  did  before.  We  started 
with  the  programme  of  obtaining  the  land  for 
the  people.  Well  we  have  not  yet  obtained 
that  desirable  reform,  and  we  wiU  require  to 
give  and  take  many  a  hard  knock  yet  before  it 
is  accomplished. 

"  We  commenced  with  the  work  of  eradi- 
cating landlordism.  Well,  the  old  tree  and  the 
superstitious  dread  that  overshadowed  the  people 
have  been  wiped  away  from  the  Irish  mind,  but 
the  roots  are  still  deep  in  the  Irish  soil,  and 
though  time  may  rot  them  we  cannot  afford 
that  time.  We  want  the  place  on  which  to 
build  the  structure  of  an  Irish  nation,  and  the 
roots  must  come  up  and  be  cast  into  the  fire ;  " 

and,  if  the  Goyemment  had,  before  the 
release  of  Mr.  Brennan,  any  information 
leading  them  to  the  coiiclusion  that  he 
would  ran^e  himself  on  the  side  of  Law 
and  order  m  Ireland  ? 

Mb.  LABOUCHEEE  wished,  before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  rose  to  an- 
swer, to  ask  him  also  whether  his  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  a  speech 
made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Launceston  (Sir  Hardinge  Giffard), 
somewhat  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Brennan,  in  which,  after 
accusing  Her  Majesty's  Government  of 
nefarious  negotiations,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  said  he  had  been 
taught  to  regard  with  abhorrence  that 
which  was  known  to  lawyers  as  mis- 
prision of  treason,  and  that  those  who 
did  aid  and  abet  traitors  and  enter  into 
a  compact  with  traitors,  were  themselves 
guilty  of  an  offence  ?  He  asked  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was 
contemplated  to  submit  statements  in 
that  speech  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  with  the  view  of  seeing  whe- 
ther any  legal  action  could  be  taken  to 
restrain  such  speeches  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Laun- 
ceston, as  they  were  most  injurious  to 
the  cause  of  law  and  order  in  Ire- 
land? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES  asked  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton,  whe- 
ther he  had  given  Notice  to  the  hon. 
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and  learned  Member  for  Launoeston 
(Sir  Hardinge  Oiffard)  of  his  intention 
to  put  that  Question  ? 

Me.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had 
only  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  that 
speech  to-day.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
in  his  place,  but  he  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  him  Notice. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Mr.  Tottenham) 
whether  he  had  given  Notice  of  his 
Question  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  My  attention 
has  not  until  this  moment  been  called 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Launceston.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  speech  reported  as 
having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan.  As  to  the  grounds  of  his  re- 
lease, they  are  simple  and  avowable.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  regard 
to  the  ground  of  Mr.  Brennan's  arrest, 
as  stated  in  the  warrant  —  namely, 
reasonable  suspicion  of  incitement  to 
riot  contained  m  a  public  speech  ;  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  over  a 
vear  in  prison,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Brennan's  release  would  not  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Dublin,  where  he 
resides.  These  were  the  considerations 
which  weighed  with  His  Excellency 
when  deciding  upon  this  case. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 

HOUSE. 

Me.  J.  Q.  HUBBARD  wished  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  a  Ques- 
tion as  to  the  Business  of  to-morrow. 
After  many  disappointments,  he  had 
obtained  the  first  place  to-morrow  for 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  g^ven  Notice 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  In- 
come Tax.  He  therefore  asked  whether 
the  Government  proposed  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  to-morrow  with  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill,  or  whether  they 
would  not  consent  to  a  portion  of  the 
Bitting  being  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  important  subject  which  he  wished 
to  bring  forward  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  unless  the 
Oommittee  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Bill  should  terminate  in  the 
course  of  the  Sitting  to-morrow,  I  am 
afraid  we  must  oocupy  the  whole  of  the 
Bitting  with  it;  and  I  have  but  a 
slender  prospect  to  hold  out  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend. 

JfOrd  John  Mann$f 


Me.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Business  of  Scotland  and 
England  was  unduly  postponed.  He 
therefore  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whether  he  would  not  apply  the  Rale  of 
Urgency  to  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Bill? 

Me.  he  alt  said,  that  before  the 
Question  was  answered,  he  would  aak 
the  Premier  whether,  having  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Irehmd  con- 
tinually occupied  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  find  some  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  than  that  just  pro- 
posed ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  think,  as  far 
as  our  present  experience  has  gone,  that 
the  Bute  of  Urgency  has  been  regarded, 
certainly  it  was  so  regarded  last  year, 
as  a  Eule  that  had  reference  to  what  ii 
commonly  known  as  Parliamentary  Ob- 
struction. Now,  the  position  of  the 
House  at  the  present  moment  is  a  most 
unfortunate  one,  and  no  one  feels  that 
more  strongly  than  I  and  my  Colleagues 
do.  Although  the  debates  upon  the 
Irish  Crime  Bill  have  been  long,  and 
we  could  have  wished  they  had  not  been 
so  long,  yet  I  must  say  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  of  such  a  character  as 
that  we  could  justly  tax  them  with  the 
offence,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  Obetmo- 
tion ;  and  unless  it  oould  be  so  proved, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  justified  in 
asking  the  House  to  dedare  Urgenor 
for  this  Bill  ? 


NAVT-BREECH-LOADINa  GUNS. 

Colonel  NOLAN  asked  the  Seoretaij 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  can  state  tiie 
number  of  breech-loading  g^ns  supplied 
during  the  past  financial  year  to  the 
Navy ;  the  system  of  breech-loading  on 
which  these  guns  were  constructed ;  and, 
at  whose  recommendation  such  system 
was  adopted  ? 

Me.  CHILDERS  :  None,  Sir,  daring 
the  past  financial  year.  But  during  the 
present  year  1 6  25-poand  4-inoh  gnns, 
weighing  each  22^  owt.,  have  been 
issued.  The  system  is  known  as  the 
French  system,  with  some  improvementa 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  It  was 
adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  Artillery,  and  approved  by 
both  the  late  and  present  Ordnance 
Committees. 
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ORDERS  OF  TEE  DA  7. 


PREVENTION  OP  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

{8$erttarf  Sir  WiUiam  Hareourt,  Mr,  Glad- 
itons,  Mr,  Attorney  Oemralf  Mr,  Solicitor 
OemrMl,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Irtiand,) 

COMMITTEE.    [^Pfogress  5th  Juno,'] 
[fifth  nioht.] 
Bill  oomidorod  in  Oommittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PAET  I. 
Special  Commibsiok. 

Clause  3  (Constitution  of  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  67). 

M&.  MABUM,  in  moving,  in  page  8, 
line  9,  after  ''The,"  to  leave  out  to  the 
end  of  sub-seotion  (8),  and  insert — 

<*  Appellant  sliall  be  acquitted  unless  the 
whole  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  concur  in  the 
determination  of  the  appeal/' 

said,  the  object  of  this  Amendment  was 
to  provide  that  the  non-affreement  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  virtually  amount 
to  acquittal  of  the  appellant.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  the  principle  of  unani- 
mity was  adopted ;  but  the  Government 
did  not  seek  to  put  that  principle  in 
force  in  regard  to  the  Appellate  Court. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  aooommodate  themselves  as  much 
as  they  could  to  the  principle  of  the  jury 
^stem,  and  in  the  jury  system,  both  in 
TJjf^lAnfl  and  Ireland,  unanimity  was  re- 
quired. It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  seeking  to  deprive  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Ireland  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
retain,  as  far  as  possible,  every  part  of 
that  right  which  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  dispense  with.  In  the  next 
place,  unanimity  was  one  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Bill.  It  was  required 
that  three  Judges  should  be  unanimous 
in  the  fibrst  instance,  and  unless  they 
were  unanimous  there  was  an  acquittal. 
Therefore,  neither  one  nor  two  Judges 
were  sufficient  to  procure  a  conviction. 
In  the  Appellate  Ck>urt  there  were  four 
or  five  Judges,  and,  it  might  be,  more. 
He  would  take  a  case  where  there  might 
be  seven.    In  that  case,  if  three  of  the 


Judges  were  in  favour  of  an  acquittal, 
and  four  were  in  favour  of  a  conviction, 
the  prisoner  or  the  accused  would  be 
convicted — that  was  to  say,  that  three 
Judges  would  not  be  able  to  procure  an 
acquittal  in  the  Appellate  Court,  although 
the  dissent  of  one  Judge  would  procure 
an  acquittal  in  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance. He  therefore  thought  it  was  not 
an  unreasonable  matter,  seeing  that, 
under  the  present  law,  there  must  be 
unanimity  on  the  pcurt  of  the  jury  before 
they  could  convict  a  man  of  a  criminal 
offence,  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  same  principle  to  the 
dlourt  of  Appeal.  They  were  now  taking 
very  exceptional  powers,  which  would 
deprive  a  large  number  of  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  effect  of  that  course 
would  necessarily  be  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence that  was  reposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  do  nothing  which  they  could 
possibly  avoid  in  this  Bill  to  increase 
the  want  of  confidence  which  existed  in 
Ireland ;  and  certainly  to  deprive  the 
Appellate  Court  of  the  unanimity  which 
was  necessary  in  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance would  very  materially  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  in  that 
Court.  This  was  a  very  important  thing 
to  look  at  in  a  country  where  there  was 
already,  as  he  had  said,  a  want  of  con- 
fidence, to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  If  he  were  in- 
clined to  enter  into  statistics,  he  could 
show  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstruc- 
tions to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  was  this  want  of  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice;  and  he 
contended  that  the  adoption  of  provisions 
of  this  kind  would  very  materially  in- 
crease that  want  of  confidence.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say 
that  three  Judges  should  not  procure  an 
acquittal  in  one  case  when  the  dissent 
of  one  Judge  in  another  case  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  distinction ;  and  he  thought 
they  were  bound  to  do  all  they  could  to 
show  that  this  Court,  exceptional  as  it  was 
and  objected  to  as  it  was  by  the  countrv 
and  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  Irish 
people,  would  be  as  little  objectionable 
as  possible.  He  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

[Fifth  Night.'] 
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Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  Kne  9,  after  "The,"  leaye  out 
to  end  of  sub-section  (3),  and  insert  "appel- 
lant shall  be  acquitted  unless  the  whole  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  concur  in  the  determination 
of  the  appeal." — {Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  quite  correct  in  stating  that  this 
Amendment  would  put  the  Appellate 
Court  in  the  same  position  as  a  jury, 
and  would  secure  to  a  prisoner  the  same 
advantages  as  he  would  have  if  tried  by 
a  jury.  The  h(m.  Member  sought  to 
make  out  that  if  one  juryman  differed, 
the  prisoner  would  be  acquitted.  That 
was  not  the  fact.  If  one  of  the  jury 
differed  from  the  rest,  there  was  a  new 
trial.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  in  that 
case,  was  put  on  his  trial  a  second  time ; 
but  by  this  Amendment  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man provided  that,  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  one  Judge,  there 
should  be  an  absolute  acquittal,  and 
that  if  out  of  eight  Judges  seven  were 
in  favour  of  a  conviction  and  one  dif- 
fered, that  difference  should  prevail  to 
the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  man 
was  not  guilty.  He  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Amendment,  because,  although  the 
Government  thought  there  should  be 
unanimity  in  the  first  tribunal  in  order 
to  secure  a  conviction,  they  were,  never- 
•  theless,  of  opinion  that  the  second  tribunal 
might  overrule  the  conviction  by  a  ma- 

I'ority  of  Judges.  That  would  practically 
eave  the  law  as  it  stood  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  that  the  appeal 
under  this  Act  amounted  to  a  new  trial. 
It  was  proposed  virtually  to  give  the 
prisoner  a  new  jury.  In  the  Court  of 
First  Instance,  if  the  three  Judges  were 
not  entirely  unanimous,  the  accused  per- 
son was  acquitted,  so  that  one  Judge  out 
of  three  could  bring  about  an  acquittal, 
and  the  man  could  not  be  tried  again. 
The  new  Court  of  Appeal  would  consti- 
tute a  perfectly  new  jury,  composed  of 
five  Judges,  none  of  whom  would  have 
been  upon  the  first  jury.  Two  out  of 
these  ^YQ  Judges  might  think  the  man 
innocent,  and  there  was  a  possibility 
that  one  out  of  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance might  have  considered  the  man 
innocent. 


The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
was  entirely  mistaken,  because  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  the  Judgee  mast 
be  unanimous. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  accepted  the 
correction.  Unless  the  three  Judges  were 
unanimous  the  man  would  be  acquitted. 
Even  if  two  were  in  favour  of  aconviotiony 
the  other  dissenting  Judge  would  bring 
about  an  acquittal.  But,  in  the  case  of 
five  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  two 
might  be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  and, 
nevertheless,  if  the  other  three  went  the 
other  way,  the  conviction  would  hold 
good.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  charged 
with  murder,  and  suppose  the  man  were 
convicted  by  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
and  the  case  were  sent  up  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  Suppose,  then,  that  two  oat 
of  five  Judges  neld  that  the  convictioa 
was  wrong,  would  it  be  possible,  in 
the  face  of  public  opinion,  to  hang  that 
man,  when  two  of  the  Judges  who  tried 
him  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  inno- 
cent ?  He  submitted  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  a  great  objection  to  allow  the  seoond 
tribunal  to  do  that  which  the  first  could 
not  do. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  there  was  one 
other  consideration  which  had  been 
raised,  and  that  was  that  the  clause  as 
it  stood  would,  on  the  whole,  deg^rade 
the  Judges.  It  was  contended  that  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  was  placed  on  the 
low  level  of  an  ordinary  jury  in  a  horse- 
stealing case.  In  such  a  case  one  jury- 
man could  upset  the  entire  verdict  of 
the  rest,  and  the  same  consequences 
should  follow  if  there  were  one  dissent- 
ing Judge  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance. 
But  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  it  was  con- 
tended that  even  two  dissenting  Judges 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  about  the 
same  result.  If  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  unanimity  in  the  one  case  was 
good,  why  should  it  not  be  necessary  all 
along  the  line  ?  If  they  were  g^ing  to 
give  a  verdict  to  a  majority  in  a  special 
Bill  of  this  kind,  after  having  consti- 
tuted the  Judges  the  jurymen,  why  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  all  cases  ? 
If  it  was  available  in  one  particular 
instance,  why  not  adhere  to  it  always  ? 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal  they  might  have 
one  or  two  Judges  differing  from  their 
colleagues,  and,  although,  as  Judges, 
they  were  men  of  judicial  power,  calm- 
ness, and  great  decision,  they  were  not 
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to  have  the  same  weight  and  authority 
as  an  ordinary  juryman  in  the  most 
trumpery  criminal  case.  The  disagree- 
ment of  a  juryman  with  his  colleagues 
would  upset  the  whole  trial ;  but  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  a  man  who  was 
not  likely  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
until  he  had  g^ven  the  case  the  most 
careful  consideration,  and  who  would 
fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 
tion, was  thought  so  little  of  in  this  Bill 
that,  although  he  disagreed  with  his 
colleagues,  his  dissent  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  upset  the  conviction.  Was 
this  the  position  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment  wished  to  take  up  ?  In  establish- 
ing the  Court  of  First  Instance  they 
praised  the  Judges  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch.  They  said  the  Judges  were  a  tri- 
bunal they  must  all  respect,  that  they 
were  men  of  impartiality,  standing,  can- 
dour, andsofo^n ;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
were  not  of  sufficiently  high  character 
to  warrant  Parliament  in  intrusting  to 
them  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. In  an  ordinary  tribunal,  if  one 
man  thought  that  a  man  put  upon  his 
trial  for  a  criminal  offence  was  not 
guilty,  he  could  upset  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  whereas  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  land,  in  a  case  of  murder,  was  to 
have  less  power  than  a  juryman  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  felony.  This  Bill  was 
a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  from  first  to 
last;  but  of  all  the  inconsistencies  of 
which  the  Government  were  guilty,  the 
worst  was  in  placing  the  measure  before 
Parliament  with  two  voices.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  praised  the  Judges 
as  the  only  tribunal  which  could  g^ve  a 
fair  and  impartial  decision,  on  the  other, 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  appeal, 
they  thought  so  little  of  them  that  they 
refused  to  repoee  in  them  the  powers 
that  were  given  to  an  ordinary  juryman. 
Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Judges  would 
be  degraded  by  this  proposal.  If  they 
were,  they  had  been  degraded  long  ago, 
because  upon  questions  of  law  which  did 
not  deal  with  questions  of  fact,  a  man's 
life  might  depend  upon  a  majority  of 
one.  In  the  Court  of  Criminal  Cases 
Heserved  questions  of  law  in  a  murder 
case  were  decided  by  a  majority.  There 
might  be  11  Judges,  or  any  number, 
sitting  in  the  Court,  and  a  decision  in- 
volving the  life  of  a  man  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  vote  of  a  majority, 
although  the  majority  might,  perhaps, 


be  only  one.  One  Judge  could  not, 
therefore,  in  that  Court  veto  the  opinion 
of  all  the  rest.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  was  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  power  to 
veto  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  his  Col- 
leagues if  that  opinion  was  given  against 
him;  and,  therefore,  in  all  the  cases 
where  the  Judges  acted  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  decision  was  really  by  a 
majority,  and  sometimes  by  a  very  small 
majority  indeed,  and  the  Judges  did  not 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  having  been 
degraded  by  the  practice.  It  was  quite 
true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  not  in  all,  they 
adopted  the  principle  of  unanimity ;  but 
many  people  thought  that,  excellent  as 
that  principle  was,  it  was  one  which 
might  be  reformed.  But  as  regarded 
the  position  of  the  Judges  being  affected 
by  tne  fact  that  one  Judge  had  no  power 
to  veto  the  decision  of  the  majority,  that 
was  the  ordinary  practice  at  the  present 
moment,  and  he  saw  no  reason  wnatever 
why  it  should  be  chang^. 

Mr.  METGE  said,  he  thought  that 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  a  good 
one.  But  the  Government  seemed  to 
evade  the  question  as  to  what  the 
grounds  were  for  leaving  the  case  to 
the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the 
Judges.  He  could  not  understand  why 
in  one  case  unanimity  was  necessary, 
while  in  the  other  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  was  sufficient.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  confidence  in  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  Judges  in  the  Court 
of  First  Instance,  why  should  they  have 
confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  majority 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ?  He  could  not 
see  any  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
and  he  thought  the  Government  should 
give  some  strong  ground  before  the 
Committee  consented  to  depart  from  the 
rule  which  had  been  already  laid  down 
in  regard  to  the  Coiirt  of  First  In- 
stance. 

Me.  8TNAN  said,  he  could  not  con- 
cur with  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him 
(Mr.  Metge)  that  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  at  all  met  the  real 
objection  which  was  raised  by  this 
Amendment,  because  his  reference  to 
questions  of  law,  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  this  case,  which  was  in  reality  that 
of  a  new  trial  before  a  new  tribunal. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  went  a 
little  too  far.  He  thought  a  disagree- 
ment among  the  Judges  ought  not  in 
the  Appeal  Court  to  secure  an  acquittal ; 
but  that  unanimity  ought  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  conviction,  so 
that  a  man  might  be  put  upon  his  trial 
again.  Therefore,  if  his  hon.  Friend 
would  shape  his  Amendment  in  the 
manner  he  (Mr.  Synan)  suggested,  he 
would  certainly  support  it.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James)  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case,  because  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  placed  the 
question  on  an  analogy  with  the  case  of 
a  new  trial  before  a  new  jury,  asserting 
that  if  they  disagreed  there  would  not 
be  an  acquittal,  but  that  the  man  would 
be  put  on  his  trial  again.  But  unless 
this  was  a  new  tribunal  deciding  on  a 
question  of  fact,  the  only  effect  of  a  dis- 
agreement among  the  Judges,  in  order 
to  make  the  analogy  complete,  would 
be  that  a  conviction  would  not  be  se- 
cured, but  that  the  accused  would  be 
put  upon  his  trial  again. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick 
(Mr.  Synan)  practically  amounted  to 
this — that  if  one  Judge  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  (>>urt  of  First  In- 
tance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
decision  upon  anything.  He  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  Bill,  as  it  was  drafted, 
was  exceedingly  mild.  They  had  in  the 
Courit  bdow  g^ven  the  power  to  one 
Judge  to  overrule  the  decision  of  two. 
That,  in  itself,  was  rather  a  strange 
power  to  give ;  but  he  woiild  pass  that 
by,  seeing  that  it  was  already  decided, 
and  he  had  no  wish  to  go  back  upon  it. 
But  to  say  that  in  the  larger  tribunal  of 
five  Judges  they  would  allow  one  to 
negative  the  possibility  of  a  decision 
being  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
absurd.  He  failed,  himself,  to  see  any 
argument  in  support  of  the  Amendment; 
and,  unless  everything  was  to  be  reversed 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  by  which 
judidal  tribunals  were  governed,  he  did 
not  see  how  a  Committee  could  adopt 
the  principle  which  had  been  proposed. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
ttnd  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
imoken  did  not  count  for  very  much. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  GenUeman 

Mr.  8fpym 


said  that  the  action  of  a  single  Judge 
would  be  sufficient,  if  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  limeri^  (Mr. 
Sjman)  were  adopted,  to  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  Court  below. 

Mb.  GIBSON:  And  his  four  col- 
leagues  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ? 

Mb.  E  E  D  M  0  N  D :  Certainly.  But 
that  did  not  affect  what  he  was  about  to 
say.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  really  a  new 
trial  upon  the  question  of  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  appeal  for  reserved 
cases,  but  a  completely  new  trial  oa 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  questions  of 
law.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
trial  might  be  changed.  New  facts 
might  be  disclosed  that  were  not  known 
at  all  to  the  Judges  who  decided  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  he  must  say  that  it 
seemed  extraordinary  to  him,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  that  the  action  of  a  single 
Judge  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
conviction  and,  perhaps,  the  execution  of 
the  prisoner.  He  had  always  thought 
that  in  criminal  oases  of  this  kind  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  was  to  be  g^ven  to 
the  accused  man  ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
there  might  be  so  strong  a  doubt  as  to 
the  facts  that  two  Judges  out  of  five 
might  be  convinced  that  the  man  was 
innocent,  and  yet  that  doubt  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  prisoner,  per* 
haps,  from  execution.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  another  matter  that  was 
raised  by  this  Amendment,  and  that  was 
the  way  in  which  the  Irish  people  would 
look  at  this  tribunal.  They  must  take 
into  consideration  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Irish  people  would  view  this  BilL 
They  would  view  the  measure,  from  be« 
ginning  to  end,  with  distrust ;  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  invest  the  tribunal 
they  were  creating  with  anything  that 
would  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  they  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  diminish  that  confidence. 
When  the  Irish  people  saw  that,  in  a 
particular  case,  a  reasonable  doubt  was 
entertained  by  two  Judges  out  of  five^ 
and  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  save 
a  man  from  execution,  they  oertainly 
would  have  very  little  confidence  in  the 
tribunal ;  and,  as  he  desired  to  secure  a 
fair  trial  for  every  criminal  who  miffht 
be  tried  under  the  Bill,  he  trusted  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Marum)  would  press  the 
Amendment  to  a  division. 

Mb.  FIBTH  said,  the  difficulty  of 
the  ease  was  that  Uiey  were  dealing 
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with  an  entirely  new  and  exceptional 
tribunal.  The  ground  upon  which  they 
claimed  to  establish  this  tribunal  was 
not  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ought 
to  be  unanimous,  but  that  the  verdict 
would  be  likely  to  be  biassed  by,  or 
subjected  to,  intimidation.  Upon  ques- 
tions of  fact,  he  failed  to  see  that  any 
case  had  been  made  out  for  allowing  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  to  be  that  of  the 
majority.  With  respect  to  questions  of 
law,  the  observations  of  the  Home  Se- 
cretary would  certainly  apply ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  Judges  might  very  well 
decide  on  questions  of  law.  But,  al- 
though the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Keserved  was  g^ven  by  a 
majority,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  never  g^ven  upon  a  question 
of  fact.  Therefore,  when  sitting  as 
jurymen  and  judges  of  fact,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  each  Judge  should 
have  a  veto,  such  as  jurymen  now  pos- 
aessed 

Mb.' NEWDEOATE  beUeved  that  a 
question  had  been  raised  by  an  hon. 
Member  near  him  as  to  the  Bill,  in- 
volving a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Judges.  Now,  the  case  of  Ireland 
was  an  utterly  distinct  and  exceptional 
one.  The  Ghovemment  had  declared 
that  Irish  juries  could  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  give  fair  and  impartial  ver- 
dicts upon  the  facts  of  a  criminal  case 
submitted  to  them,  and  Parliament  had 
assented  to  that  proposition.  All  this 
proved  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
totally  exceptional  case ;  and  he  thought 
that  a  special  tribunal  ought  to  be  con- 
stituted for  the  trial  of  cases  under  such 
exceptional  circumstances.  In  short,  he 
shared  the  opinion  which  he  knew  pre- 
vailed among  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House — that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  establish 
Martial  Law  than  to  constitute  this  new 
tribunal.  As  the  case  was  a  totally  ex- 
ceptional one,  so  the  treatment  should 
be  exceptional ;  and  all  attempts  to 
aeoommodate  the  forms  of  the  Common 
Law  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  prac- 
tically a  state  of  warfare  were  most  ob- 
jectionable. He  thought  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  that  it  would  be  per- 
&ctly  understood,  and  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  respect  which 
the  people  should  entertain  for  the  Com- 
mon Law.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  excuse  him  for  expressing  so 
strong    (m    opinion ;  but  he  oerUuily 


thought  that  the  employment  of  the 
Irish  Judges  upon  the  proposed  tribunal 
was  a  grave  mistake. 

Mb.  E.  T.  EEID  said,  the  declara- 
tion of  Martial  Law  would  really  have 
meant  no  law  at  all ;  and  the  last  ex- 
ample of  establishing  Martial  Law  in 
Jamaica  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a  most  shocking  thing 
if  any  man  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
executed  by  a  Court  consisting  of  five 
Judges,  when  two  out  of  the  five  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  innocent.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Judges 
were  by  this  Bill  made  judges  of  fact  in 
place  of  juries ;  and  it  was  not  unreason- 
able to  extend  to  them  the  principle 
which  now  applied  to  the  decisions  of 
juries.  Juries  must  be  unanimous,  or 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  conviction ; 
and  when,  instead  of  12  jurymen  as 
the  first  tribunal,  they  were  to  con- 
stitute a  Court  of  three  Judges,  and  re- 
fer their  decisions  to  five  other  Judges 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that,  instead  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  12  jurymen,  there 
ought  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Judges  who  sat  in  the  place  of  the 
jury  before  a  conviction  could  take 
place. 

Sib  EABDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
thought  that  there  was  great  force  in 
the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Q-entleman  below  him  (Mr.  Gib- 
son), that  it  was  objectionable  to  require 
the  decision  in  one  case  to  be  that  of  a 
majority,  and  in  the  other  to  be  unani- 
mous. It  was  proposed  by  this  section 
to  refer  appeals  to  a  Court  of  five  Judges, 
the  conviction  being  affirmed  if  three 
were  in  favour  of  it,  although  two  might 
be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  and  these 
two,  in  professional  language,  strong 
Judges.  He  quite  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  near  him  that  if  such  a  case  as 
that  did  occur  there  would  be  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
the  view  of  the  two  Judges  who  were 
favourable  to  an  acquittal  should  not  be 
set  aside.  Therefore,  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  powerful  public  opinion  upon  any 
particular  case,  a  difficulty  might  arise. 
If  unanimity  was  impossible,  he  would 
suggest  that  they  might  make  the  pro- 
portion greater.  Perhaps  if  it  were  de- 
cided that  four-fifths  should  be  in  favour 
of  a  conviction,  they  might  get  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  objection. 
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Si^  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
he  thought  that  the  arguments  advanced 
on  both  sides  were  rather  self-destruc- 
tive. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hereford  (Mr.  Eeid)  supported  the  view 
of  the  hon.  Member  below  the  Gangway 
(Mr.  Synan),  that  there  should  be  a  new 
trial  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  he  thought,  on  consideration,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  would  see  that  there 
could  not  be  a  new  trial.  Who  was  to 
institute  the  new  trial  ?  Was  it  to  be 
the  very  same  tribunal  who  had  given  the 
first  opinion?  The  Judges  being  ap- 
pointed by  rota,  there  would  be  nobody 
else  to  send  to  it.  In  criminal  cases, 
when  they  had  a  new  trial  they  had  a 
new  jury.  Then  it  was  said  that  they 
ought  always  to  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Every  Judge  in 
the  Court,  sitting  as  a  juryman,  would 
be  bound  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  the  decision  at  which 
he  arrived  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  prisoners  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  oases  of  criminal  appeals,  as  they 
were  now  heard.  Doubts  might  exist 
in  matters  of  law,  but  not  upon  matters 
of  fact ;  and  if  there  was  a  doubt  in  a 
matter  of  law  it  was  just  as  material  to 
the  prisoner  as  a  doubt  upon  a  matter  of 
fact.  But  they  did  not  g^ve  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  In  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  there  might  be  five 
or  six  Judges  who  entertained  a  doubt 
or  a  strong  opinion  that,  by  law,  the  pri- 
soner was  not  guilty.  But  did  they  give 
him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  ?  Not  at 
all.  There  might  be  five  Judges  on  one 
side,  and  six  on  the  other.  The  five 
might  think  that,  by  law,  the  prisoner 
was  not  guilty ;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, liable  to  be  executed  if  the  other 
six  thought  that  he  was  guilty.  Then, 
again,  it  was  argued  that  a  strong  popu- 
lar feeling  would  exist  against  me  exe- 
cution of  the  criminal  sentence  if  one  or 
two  Judges  felt  a  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conviction ;  but  that  equally 
applied  to  a  case  where  five  or  six  Judg^ 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  by  law 
a  man  was  not  guilty.  In  point  of  fact, 
all  these  arguments  as  to  the  feeling  of 
a  doubt  in  a  case  were  much  more  pro- 
per to  be  addressed  to  the  Crown,  in  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  mercy,  or  upon  I 
the  question  whether  the  actual  sentence 
ahould  be  carried  out  No  doubt,  in 
Buch  a  case  it  would  become  a  proper 
matter  for  cooaideratioii.    Hia  hon.  and 


learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Mr.  Firth)  said  the  difference  between 
doubts  of  law  and  doubts  upon  ques- 
tions of  fact  was  very  g^at.  He  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  distinction.  What  was  the 
difference  between  entertaining  a  doubt 
whether  in  fact  a  man  was  guilty  or 
whether  in  law  he  was  guilty  ?  To  his 
mind  there  was  no  distinction  at  alL 
He  could  not  see  why  a  man's  life  should 
be  more  in  jeopardy  upon  questions  of 
fact  than  upon  questions  of  law.  He 
ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  either  case,  and  he  got  the 
benefit.  It  seemed  to  him  that  both  the 
doubts  amounted  to  exactly  the  same 
thing.  But  upon  questions  of  law  it 
was  not  so  necessary  that  there  should 
be  unanimity  as  upon  questions  of  fact 
It  was  necessary  to  guard,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  any  careless  mode  of 
procedure  ;  against  anything  having 
been  overlooked.  It  was  not  unusou 
for  something  or  other  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  first  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  most  desirable  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  re-considera- 
tion. It  was  with  this  view  that  the 
Bill  proposed  to  give  an  appeal ;  bat  it 
was  not  considered  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  an  appeal,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  should  be  unanimous,  but  that 
if  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the 
man  was  guilty  the  conviction  should 
then  stand. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  the  great  distinction 
between  the  law  in  regard  to  cases  of 
criminal  appeal,  and  the  law  as  it  would 
exist  after  the  passing  of  this  BiU.  The 
cases  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  in  criminal  appeals  were  altoge- 
ther dependent  on  points  of  law,  and 
the  Judges  decided  whether  the  law  was* 
clearly  stated,  and  was  applicable  to  a 
certain  condition  of  facts  which  had 
been  previously  presented  to  the  oonsi- 
deration  of  the  Judges  on  points  of  law 
alone.  But  he  understood  that  the  ap- 
peal under  this  BiU  was  not  entirely  an 
appeal  on  points  of  law,  but  that  it 
amounted  to  a  complete  re-hearing  of 
the  case ;  and,  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  see  why  they  should  require, 
in  the  first  instance,  complete  unanimity 
or  a  complete  acquittal;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  should  give  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  on  re-hearing,  the 
to  say  that  the  judgment  of  the 
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Oourt  below  should  pass  without  ques- 
tion.     In    fact,    what    thej    did    in 
creating  this  Court   of  Appeal  at  all 
was  to  afford  facilities  for  the  considera- 
tion of  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
first  conviction.     There  was  no  way  of 
setting  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by 
having  an  appeal  to  a  single  individual ; 
and  he  ventured  to  think  that  an  appeal 
to  a  single  Judge  would  be  better  for 
the  prisoner  than  an  appeal  to  a  number 
of  Judges,  if  the  majority  were  to  de- 
cide the  case ;  and  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  the  appeal  to  a  single  Judge, 
if  that  Judge  happened  to  be  in  the 
prisoner's  favour,    would   acquit    him, 
whereas  the  appeal  to   a   number   of 
Judges  merely  meant  this — that  if  the 
prisoner's    case    were    not    sufficiently 
strong  to  secure  a  majority  in  its  favour 
on  questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law, 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  would 
stand.     They  were  all  familiar  with  the 
continual  reversal  of  judgments  in  the 
Courts  below,  and  it  was  rarely  asserted 
that  in  that  reversal  there  was  any  de- 
nial of  justice.     On  the  contrary,  it  fre- 
quently happened,  on  the  re-hearing  of 
a  case,  that  new  lights  were  flashed  upon 
it,  and  it  became,  as  it  were,  a  trial  de 
novo.    What  it  was  proposed  to  do  in 
this  case  was,  that  where  there  was  a 
case  for  a  second  trial,  and  sufficient 
material  to  shake  the  judgment  of  the 
Court    below —  indeed,    if   there    was 
enough  to  shake  it  almost  completely — 
nevertheless,  if  by  a  majority  of  one  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  -af- 
firmed, the  prisoner  woiild  be  left  for 
execution.   It  was  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objections  that  were  raised  to  say 
that  such  a  case  would  commend  itself 
to  the  meroy  of  the  Crown.    The  point 
was,   not    whether  the    mercy   of  the 
Crown  should  be  extended  or  not.     It 
was  whether  a  man  should  have  been 
found  guilty  in  the  first  instance  or  not, 
and  whether  they  were  to  decide  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  ought 
to  be  reversed  or  not.     His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
decide,   once    for    all,   without   merely 
shaking  the  decision  of  the  Court  below. 
There  might  be  new  questions  of  fact 
throwing  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the 
whole  of  the  case,  which  new  questions 
of  fact  might  not  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Court  below  at  all.    If  it  were 
oonsidered  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  of  Ireland,   he 


thought  the  Government  should  satisfy 
them  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  was  unshaken,  and  that,  although 
there  had  been  practically  a  new  trial  on 
questions  of  fact,  no  doubt  had  been 
expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  first 
decision.     It  was  very  well  known  that 
cases  were  frequently  remitted  from  the 
Courts  above  to  the  Court  below,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  into  statements  of 
fact,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  cases  fre- 
quently did  occur  in  which  the  Court 
above  were  of  opinion  that  some  ques- 
tions which  had  been  disposed  of  ought 
to  be  re-considered.    He  thought  that 
in  one  shape  or  another  they  ought  to 
require  the  unanimity  of  the  Court  be- 
fore they  passed  a  sentence  upon  a  man 
which  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  life. 
Mr.  CHAELES  EUSSELL  said,  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  seemed  to  think  there  was  an 
analogy  between  this  case  and  the  cases 
referred  to  in  ordinary  Courts  of  Appeal. 
He  (Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  failed  to  see 
the  analogy.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  wide  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  majority  of  Judges  deciding  upon 
such  questions  as  those  which  would  be 
referred  to  them  under  this  Bill,  and  the 
majority  upon  the  ordinary  questions  of 
law  which  were  sent  up  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.     The  questions  which  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeal  were   legal 
questions;   but  they  were  legal  ques- 
tions which  assumed  admitted  questions 
of  fact,  which  brought  home  to  the  pri- 
soner clear  moral  g^ilt ;  and  the  question 
which  went  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
was  generally  whether  certain  technical 
difficulties  existed  in  regard  to  the  law 
which  had  been  provided  as  a  safeguard 
for  liberty  and  life.    It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  there  was  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases,  and  that  the 
analogy  did   not  hold  good.    In  this 
case  the  Judges  were  to  be  judges  of 
fact.     They  were  to  be  the  jury  as  well 
as  the  Judges,  and  the  ordinary  rule  of 
law  with  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the 
jury  was  that  there  should   be  unani- 
mity.    His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to 
see  some  difficulty  in  having  a  new  trial. 
He  said  there   was  no   machinery  in 
existence  by  which  a  new  trial  could  be 
ordered.    But  that  did  not  seem  to  him 
(Mr.  Charles   Eussell)  to   be  any  real 
difficulty  at  all.     If  the  Act  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  new  trial,  then 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  called 
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upon  to  issue  a  new  Commission ;  and 
there  was  nothing^  to  preyent  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  new  trial  being  created  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  thought  it 
was  desirable,  as  this  was  a  very  serious 
departure,  and  a  departure  whioh  he, 
for  one,  sincerely  regretted,  and  which 
he  viewed  with  very  great  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  the  change  was  to  be 
effected  it  ought  to  be  surrounded  in 
every  way  by  safeguards,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, especially  when  it  had  been  already 
pointed  out  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people  in  the  administration  of 
justice  so  to  be  administered  was  already 
sh&ken 

Mb.  WAETON  wished  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  all  this  difficulty,  and  a 
very  serious  difficulty,  indeed,  it  was, 
arose  from  the  ill-considered  nature  of  the 
clause.  If  last  night  the  Committee  had 
not  exhibited  that  extreme  desire  to  hurry 
through  Sections  2  and  3  in  the  course 
of  hau-an-hour,  they  would  have  saved 
the  time  of  the  House  by  listening  more 
patiently  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
had  g^ven  the  subject  mature  considera- 
tion. He  was  not  saying  this  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment, because,  as  far  as  his  humble 
power  went,  he  wished  to  g^ve  them 
every  assistance ;  but  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  they  were  now  a  consultative 
Body,  and  the  questions  they  were  in 
consultation  upon  had  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  a  very  complicated  Court 
of  Appeal.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
the  very  large  number  of  difficulties 
which  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Government.  One  diffi- 
culty was,  to  g^ve  an  appeal  at  all  on 
matters  of  fact.  An  appeal  was  gene- 
rally confined  to  disputed  questions  of 
law ;  but  he  regretted  to  find  that  hon. 
Members,  possessing  minds  and  intel- 
lects of  the  highest  order,  like  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Kussell),  were  stooping  to  the 
level  of  advocates  who  endeavoured  to 
get  off  a  prisoner  at  whatever  cost.  He 
hoped  still  to  see  the  Gt>vemment  take 
courage  and  strike  out  of  the  Bill  every- 
thing in  it  that  related  to  giving  an  ap- 
peal upon  matters  of  fact.  In  regard 
to  an  appeal  on  matters  of  law,  the 
Home  oecretary  had  already  stated 
what  the  practice  was  in  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Eeserved.  In  that  Court, 
six  Judg^  could  over-rule  the  opinions 
of  five ;  but  by  the  conititation  of  the 
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Court  of  Crown  Cases  Beserved,  an 
appeal  on  matters  of  law  was  heard«  in 
the  first  place,  by  five  Judges ;  and  if 
these  Judges  differed,  then  it  was  heard 
before  all  the  Judges.  Therefore,  when 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  there  was  an  analogy  between 
the  two  cases,  that  analogy  was  not 
quite  complete,  because,  if  any  Judge 
out  of  the  five  differed  at  all,  the  case 
must  ^  to  the  Court  above.  Personally, 
he  objected  to  this  appeal  altogether; 
and,  considering  the  limited  number  of 
the  Irish  Judges,  and  also  the  fact  Uiat 
they  would  already  have  appointed 
three  to  act  upon  the  Special  Commis* 
sion,  he  did  not  see  how  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
ducted if  many  of  these  cases  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeal.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  Government  that  the  Bill 
was  also  defective  in  reference  to  the 
reasons  of  the  Judges  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  AppeaL  A 
shorthand-writer  was  to  take  notes  of 
the  evidence ;  but  he  failed  to  see  how 
any  shorthand- writer  could  g^ve  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Judges.  He  could  only  give 
what  he  imagined  to  be  their  reasons. 
So  far  as  the  present  Appeal  Court  was 
concerned,  the  practice  was  for  the 
Judge  who  tried  the  case  to  state  a  case 
for  the  information  of  the  Court  above ; 
but  there  would  be  no  such  case  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Court  above, 
under  this  Bill.  He  would  suggest  that 
no  point  of  law  should  be  reserved  un- 
less it  had  been  taken  by  the  counsel  at 
the  trial. 

Me.  Seejbant  SIMON  said,  he 
concurred  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
C.  Bussell),  that  there  was  no  analogy 
between  an  appeal  on  questions  of  fact 
and  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Beserved  on  questions  of  law.  The 
jury  found  a  man  guilty  of  the  offenoe 
charged  against  him,  and  the  subject  of 
appeal  was  always  upon  questions  of 
law,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  fact. 
The  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Court  of  Crown  Cc^es  Beserved  was 
simply  and  solely  the  question  of  law, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  province  of  the 
Court  to  determine  a  question  of  £aot. 
The  arguments  of  his  right  hon.  and 
leMmed  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  were, 
therefore,  illogical.  This  was  a  matter 
which  went  altogether  beyond  the  do* 
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main  of  politics.  It  was  a  matter  which 
had  to  do  with  public  sentiment,  and 
the  House  of  Oommons  ought  not  to 
ignore  that  public  sentiment.  Take  the 
case  of  murder.  They  gave  an  appeal 
from  three  Judges  to  a  higher  Court, 
composed  of  six  Judges,  or,  taking  the 
lowest  number  mentioned  in  the  Bill, 
five  Judges.  Did  anyone  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  Government 
to  execute  a  man  who  was  found  guilty 
by  three  out  of  five  Judges  only  ?  He 
ventured  to  think  not.  The  public  feel- 
ing would  be  outraged,  and  such  a  Court 
would  not  be  endured  at  all.  If  that 
were  the  case,  why  should  they  not  re- 
quire unanimity  ?  Why  should  they  be 
satisfied  with  a  conviction  by  three 
Judges,  when  they  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  act  upon  it,  and  when  they  dare 
not  act  upon  it,  because,  if  they  did, 
they  would  outrage  public  opinion? 
Then  why  should  they  not  require  that 
all  convictions  upon  matters  of  fact 
should  be  unanimous?  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  support  the  Amend- 
ment, because  he  thought  it  was  too 
large.  But  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
introduce  words  requiring  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  to  be  unanimous  on  ques- 
tions of  fact,  he  should  certainly  support 
it,  and  he  hoped  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  re-consider  the  Amendment 
with  that  view.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
Bill  was  altogether  an  outrage  upon  the 
natural  instincts  of  Englishmen.  Eng- 
lishmen were  accustomed  to  trial  by  jury, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  wrench  all  of 
them  were  making  when  they  agreed  to 
take  away  that  safeguard  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  when  they  were  deliberately 
depriving  a  prisoner  of  the  judgment  of 
his  peers.  He  deeply  regretted  that  the 
Government  had  been  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  clause  of  this  kind.  He  was 
afraid,  however,  that  it  was  an  inevit- 
able necessity,  although  he  should  have 
much  preferred  to  see  some  other  mode 
adopted  for  dealing  with  the  question. 
Perhaps  a  jury  of  18  instead  of  12,  re- 
quiring the  unanimous  verdict  of  12  out 
of  the  18,  would  meet  the  case.  He 
presumed  this  question  had  been  fairly 
considered  by  the  Government,  but  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  see  their  way 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  But  as 
they  had  taken  away  trial  by  jury  in 
order  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  guard  it  in 


every  way,  so  as  not  to  ignore  the  well- 
known  principles  of  our  jurisprudence 
further  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 
It  had  always  been  held  that  there 
should  be  unanimity  on  questions  of 
fact.  The  real  analogy  lay  there,  and 
not  between  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  and  an  appeal  on  questions  of 
law.  The  true  analogy  would  be  ob- 
tained by  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
unanimity  on  questions  of  fact,  leaving 
questions  of  law  as  they  were  now  to  be 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  a  ma- 
jority. He  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  accept  this  suggestion, 
and  amend  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  that 
it  was  not  the  principle  of  giving  a 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that 
they  were  now  trying  to  assert.  What 
they  were  trying  to  assert  was  the 
principle  of  unanimity.  If  the  Bill  were 
allowed  to  stand  as  it  was  now  drawn, 
the  result  would  be  this,  that  out  of 
eight  men  who  tried  a  case,  six  would 
be  able  to  convict,  although  two  might 
dissent,  and  be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal. 
But  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  before 
they  convicted,  they  required  the  unani- 
mity of  12  men.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  Home  Secretary  that  a  new  trial 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  going  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  in  reality  a  new 
trial.  It  was  proposed  to  take  a  case 
before  a  new  Court  composed  of  five 
Judges,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
trying  questions  of  law,  but  for  re-hear- 
ing the  whole  case  and  deciding  on 
questions  of  fact.  That,  in  itsdf,  was  a 
new  trial,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  new  trial. 
The  Home  Secretary  failed  to  see  any 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Bill  between  questions  of  law  and 
questions  of  fact ;  but  already  an  analo- 
gous tribunal  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  criminal  appeals,  and  in  that 
tribunal  the  distinction  which  the  Home 
Secretary  failed  to  see  was  drawn. 
The  law  fully  recognized  that  a  ma- 
jority on  questions  of  law  might  be  suffi- 
cient, but  that  in  regard  to  all  questions 
of  fact  there  must  be  absolute  unanimity. 
There  was  also  this  distinction  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  create  an  analogy  between  this 
case  and  the  case  of  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Beserved;  but  there  was  no 
analogy   whatever    between   the    two 
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and  learned  Member  for  Launoeston 
(Sir  Hardinge  Giffard)  of  his  intention 
to  put  that  Question  ? 

Me.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  had 
only  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  that 
speech  to-day.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
in  his  place,  but  he  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  him  Notice. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Mr.  Tottenham) 
whether  he  had  given  Notice  of  his 
Question  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brennan  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  My  attention 
has  not  until  this  moment  been  called 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Launceston.  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  speech  reported  as 
having  been  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brennan.  As  to  the  grounds  of  his  re- 
lease, they  are  simple  and  avowable.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  regard 
to  the  ground  of  Mr.  Brennan' s  arrest, 
as  stated  in  the  warrant  —  namely, 
reasonable  suspicion  of  incitement  to 
riot  contained  in  a  public  speech ;  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  over  a 
year  in  prison,  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Brennan's  release  would  not  en- 
danger the  peace  of  Dublin,  where  he 
resides.  These  were  the  considerations 
which  weighed  with  His  Excellency 
when  deciding  upon  this  case. 

PAELTAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 

HOUSE. 

Mr.  J.  a.  HUBBARD  wished  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  a  Ques- 
tion as  to  the  Business  of  to-morrow. 
After  many  disappointments,  he  had 
obtained  the  first  place  to-morrow  for 
the  Motion  of  which  he  had  g^ven  Notice 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  In- 
come Tax.  He  therefore  asked  whether 
the  Government  proposed  to  occupy  the 
whole  of  to-morrow  with  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill,  or  whether  they 
would  not  consent  to  a  portion  of  the 
Sitting  being  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  important  subject  which  he  wished 
to  bring  forward  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  unless  the 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Bill  should  terminate  in  the 
course  of  the  Sitting  to-morrow,  I  am 
afraid  we  must  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
Sitting  with  it;  and  I  have  but  a 
slender  prospect  to  hold  out  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend. 

liord  John  Mannort 


Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  Business  of  Scotland  and 
England  was  unduly  postponed.  He 
therefore  asked  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
whether  he  would  not  apply  the  Rule  of 
Urgency  to  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Bill  ? 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  that  before  the 
Question  was  answered,  he  would  ask 
the  Premier  whether,  having  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Ireland  con- 
tinually occupied  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  find  some  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  than  that  just  pro- 
posed ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  think,  as  far 
as  our  present  experience  has  gone,  that 
the  Rule  of  Urgency  has  been  regarded, 
certainly  it  was  so  regarded  last  year, 
as  a  Rule  that  had  reference  to  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Parliamentary  Ob- 
struction. Now,  the  position  of  the 
House  at  the  present  moment  is  a  most 
unfortunate  one,  and  no  one  feels  that 
more  strongly  than  I  and  my  Colleagues 
do.  Although  the  debates  upon  the 
Irish  Crime  Bill  have  been  long,  and 
we  could  have  wished  they  had  not  been 
so  long,  yet  I  must  say  I  do  not  think 
they  have  been  of  such  a  character  as 
that  we  could  justly  tax  them  with  the 
offence,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  Obstruc- 
tion ;  and  unless  it  oould  be  so  proved, 
I  do  not  think  we  should  be  justified  in 
asking  the  House  to  dedare  Urgency 
for  this  Bill  ? 


NAVY— BREECH.LOADINa  GUNS. 

OoLOirsL  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  he  can  state  the 
number  of  breech-loading  guns  supplied 
during  the  past  financial  year  to  the 
Navy ;  the  system  of  breech-loading  on 
which  these  g^ns  were  constructed ;  and, 
at  whose  recommendation  such  system 
was  adopted  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  None,  Sir,  during 
the  past  financial  year.  But  during  the 
present  year  1 6  25-pound  4-inch  guns, 
weighing  each  22)-  cwt.,  have  been 
issued.  The  system  is  known  as  the 
French  system,  with  some  improvements 
by  Sir  William  Armstrong.  It  was 
adopted,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Director  of  Artillery,  and  approved  by 
both  the  late  and  present  Ordnance 
Committees. 
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ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

PBEVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.--[BiLL  167.] 

(JB^erHmnf  Sir  WUliam  Sareourt,  Mr,  QUut- 
9Um$,  Mr,  Attormf  Otmrml^  Mr,  SoUeiUr 
Qmttrmly  Mr.  Attormf  General  for  Inland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  Otturalfor  IroUmd.) 

oomnTTSE.    lProffre$$  5th  June,'] 
[fifth  night.] 
Bill  eomiiered  in  Oommittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PAET  I. 
Sfeoial  CoinassiOK. 

Clause  8  (Constitution  of  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeal,  40  &  41  Vict.  o.  67). 

Mb.  MABITM,  in  moring,  in  page  8, 
line  9,  after  ''The,''  to  leave  out  to  the 
end  of  sub-section  (8),  and  insert — 

<*  Appellant  shall  be  acquitted  unless  the 
whole  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  concur  in  the 
determination  of  the  appeal," 

said,  the  object  of  this  Amendment  was 
to  provide  that  the  non-agreement  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  should  virtually  amount 
to  acquittal  of  the  appellant.  In  the 
Supreme  Court  the  principle  of  unani- 
mity was  adopted ;  but  the  Government 
did  not  seek  to  put  that  principle  in 
force  in  regard  to  the  Appellate  0>urt. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  that  they 
should  accommodate  themselves  as  much 
as  they  could  to  the  principle  of  the  jury 
mrstem,  and  in  the  jury  system,  both  in 
England  and  Ireland,  unanimity  was  re- 
quired. It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  seeking  to  deprive  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  in  Ireland  of  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  it  was  desirable  to 
retain,  as  far  as  possible,  every  part  of 
^at  right  which  it  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  disp^ise  with.  In  the  next 
place,  unanimity  was  one  of  the  main 
principles  of  the  Bill.  It  was  required 
that  three  Judges  should  be  unanimous 
in  the  first  instance,  and  unless  they 
were  unanimous  there  was  an  acquittal. 
Therefore,  neither  one  nor  two  Judges 
were  sufficient  to  procure  a  conviction. 
In  the  Appellate  Court  there  were  four 
or  five  Judges,  and,  it  might  be,  more. 
He  would  take  a  case  where  there  might 
be  seven.    In  that  case,  if  three  of  the 


Judges  were  in  favour  of  an  acquittal, 
and  four  were  in  favour  of  a  conviction, 
the  prisoner  or  the  accused  would  be 
convicted — that  was  to  say,  that  three 
Judges  would  not  be  able  to  procure  an 
acquittal  in  the  Appellate  Court,  although 
the  dissent  of  one  Judge  would  procure 
an  acquittal  in  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance. He  therefore  thought  it  was  not 
an  unreasonable  matter,  seeing  that, 
under  the  present  law,  there  must  be 
unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  jury  before 
they  could  convict  a  man  of  a  criminal 
offence,  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
accommodate  the  same  principle  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  They  were  now  taking 
very  exceptional  powers,  which  would 
deprive  a  large  number  of  the  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty  of  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury;  andne  thought  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  effect  of  that  course 
would  necessarily  be  to  lessen  the  con- 
fidence that  was  reposed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  thought  they 
ought  to  do  nothing  which  they  could 
possibly  avoid  in  this  Bill  to  increase 
the  want  of  confidence  which  existed  in 
Ireland;  and  certainly  to  deprive  the 
Appellate  Court  of  the  unanimity  which 
was  necessary  in  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance would  very  materially  shake  the 
confidence  of  the  Irish  people  in  that 
Court.  This  was  a  very  important  thing 
to  look  at  in  a  country  where  there  was 
already,  as  he  had  said,  a  want  of  con- 
fidence, to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  If  he  were  in- 
clined to  enter  into  statistics,  he  could 
show  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstruc- 
tions to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Ireland  was  this  want  of  confidence  in 
the  administration  of  justice;  and  he 
contended  that  the  adoption  of  provisions 
of  this  kind  would  very  materially  in- 
crease that  want  of  confidence.  It  cer- 
tainly was  an  extraordinary  thing  to  say 
that  three  Judges  should  not  procure  an 
acquittal  in  one  case  when  the  dissent 
of  one  Judge  in  another  case  would  be 
amply  sufficient.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  certainly  not  be  able  to  imder- 
stand  the  distinction ;  and  he  thought 
they  were  bound  to  do  all  they  could  to 
show  that  this  Court,  exceptional  as  it  was 
and  objected  to  as  it  was  by  the  countrr 
and  the  Bepresentatives  of  the  Irish 
people,  would  be  as  little  objectionable 
as  possible.  He  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

IFifth  Nighi.-] 
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Amendmeiit  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  9,  after  "The,"  leave  out 
to  end  of  sab-section  (3),  and  insert  **  appel- 
lant shall  be  acquitted  unless  the  whole  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  concur  in  the  determination 
of  the  appeal." — [Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
CJlause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
HEimY  James)  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
was  not  quite  correct  in  stating  that  this 
Amendment  would  put  the  Appellate 
Court  in  the  same  position  as  a  jury, 
and  would  secure  to  a  prisoner  the  same 
advantages  as  he  would  have  if  tried  by 
a  jury.  The  hon.  Member  sought  to 
make  out  that  if  one  juryman  differed, 
the  prisoner  would  be  acquitted.  That 
was  not  the  fact.  If  one  of  the  jury 
differed  from  the  rest,  there  was  a  new 
trial.  The  prisoner,  therefore,  in  that 
case,  was  put  on  his  trial  a  second  time ; 
but  by  this  Amendment  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man provided  that,  in  case  of  a  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  one  Judge,  there 
should  be  an  absolute  acquittal,  and 
that  if  out  of  eight  Judges  seven  were 
in  favour  of  a  conviction  and  one  dif- 
fered, that  difference  should  prevail  to 
the  extent  of  declaring  that  the  man 
was  not  guilty.  He  felt  bound  to  oppose 
the  Amendment,  because,  althouga  the 
Gt)vemment  thought  there  should  be 
unanimity  in  the  first  tribunal  in  order 
to  secure  a  conviction,  they  were,  never- 
'  theless,  of  opinion  that  the  second  tribunal 
might  overrule  the  conviction  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Judges.  That  would  practically 
leave  the  law  as  it  stood  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mb.  LEAMT  said,  that  the  appeal 
under  this  Act  amounted  to  a  new  trial. 
It  was  proposed  virtually  to  give  the 
prisoner  a  new  jury.  In  the  Court  of 
First  Instance,  if  the  three  Judges  were 
not  entirely  unanimous,  the  accused  per- 
son was  acquitted,  so  that  one  Judge  out 
of  three  could  bring  about  an  acquittal, 
and  the  man  could  not  be  tried  again. 
The  new  Court  of  Appeal  would  consti- 
tute a  perfectly  new  jury,  composed  of 
five  Judges,  none  of  whom  would  have 
been  upon  the  first  jury.  Two  out  of 
these  five  Judges  might  think  the  man 
innocent,  and  there  was  a  possibility 
that  one  out  of  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance might  have  considered  the  man 
innocent. 


Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
was  entirely  mistaken,  because  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  the  Judges  must 
be  unanimous. 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  accepted  the 
correction .  Unless  the  three  Judges  were 
unanimous  the  man  would  be  acquitted. 
Evenif  two  were  in  favourof  aconviotion, 
the  other  dissenting  Judge  would  bring 
about  an  acquittal.  But,  in  the  case  of 
five  Judges  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  two 
might  be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  and, 
nevertheless,  if  the  other  three  went  the 
other  way,  the  conviction  would  hold 
good.  Take  the  case  of  a  man  charged 
with  murder,  and  suppose  the  man  were 
convicted  by  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
and  the  case  were  sent  up  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  Suppose,  then,  that  two  out 
of  five  Judges  held  that  the  conviction 
was  wrong,  would  it  be  possible,  in 
the  face  of  public  opioion,  to  hang  that 
man,  when  two  of  the  Judges  who  tried 
him  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  inno- 
cent ?  He  submitted  that  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  do  so,  and,  therefore,  there 
was  a  great  objection  to  allow  the  second 
tribun^  to  do  that  which  the  first  oould 
not  do. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  there  was  one 
other  consideration  which  had  been 
raised,  and  that  was  that  the  clause  as 
it  stood  would,  on  the  whole,  deg^rade 
the  Judges.  It  was  contended  that  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  was  placed  on  the 
low  level  of  an  ordinary  jury  in  a  horse- 
stealing case.  In  such  a  ccwe  one  juiy- 
man  could  upset  the  entire  verdict  of 
the  rest,  and  the  same  consequences 
should  follow  if  there  were  one  dissent- 
ing Judge  in  the  Court  of  First  Instance. 
But  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  it  was  con- 
tended that  even  two  dissenting  Judges 
would  not  be  able  to  bring  about  the 
same  result.  If  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  unanimity  m  the  one  case  was 
good,  why  should  it  not  be  necessary  all 
along  the  line  ?  If  they  were  g^ing  to 
give  a  verdict  to  a  majority  in  a  special 
Bill  of  this  kind,  aftor  having  consti- 
tuted the  Judges  the  jurymen,  why  not 
apply  the  same  principle  to  all  cases  ? 
If  it  was  available  in  one  particular 
instance,  why  not  adhere  to  it  always  ? 
In  the  Court  of  Appeal  they  might  have 
one  or  two  Judges  differing  from  their 
colleagues,  and,  although,  as  Judges, 
they  were  men  of  judicial  power,  calm- 
ness, and  great  decision,  they  were  not 
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to  have  the  same  weight  and  authority 
as  an  ordinary  juryman  in  the  most 
trumpery  criminal  case.  The  disagree- 
ment of  a  juryman  with  his  colleagues 
would  upset  the  whole  trial ;  hut  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  land,  a  man  who  was 
not  likely  to  arrive  at  any  conclusion 
until  he  had  given  the  case  the  most 
careful  consideration,  and  who  would 
fully  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  posi- 
tion, was  thought  so  little  of  in  this  Bill 
that,  although  he  disag^reed  with  his 
colleagues,  his  dissent  would  not  he 
sufficient  to  upset  the  conviction.  Was 
this  the  position  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment wished  to  take  up  ?  In  establish- 
ing the  Court  of  First  Instance  they 
praised  the  Judges  to  the  highest  possible 
pitch.  They  said  the  Judges  were  a  tri- 
bunal they  must  all  respect,  that  they 
were  men  of  impartiality,  standing,  can- 
dour, and  so  foirth ;  but,  nevertheless,  they 
were  not  of  sufficiently  high  character 
to  warrant  Parliament  in  intrusting  to 
them  the  lives  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects. In  an  ordinary  tribunal,  if  one 
man  thought  that  a  man  put  upon  his 
trial  for  a  criminal  offence  was  not 
g^lty,  he  could  upset  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  whereas  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  land,  in  a  case  of  murder,  was  to 
have  less  power  than  a  juryman  in  an 
ordinary  case  of  felony.  This  Bill  was 
a  bundle  of  inconsistencies  from  first  to 
last ;  but  of  all  the  inconsistencies  of 
which  the  Government  were  guilty,  the 
worst  was  in  placing  the  measure  before 
Parliament  with  two  voices.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  praised  the  Judges 
as  the  only  tribunal  whioh  could  give  a 
fair  and  impartial  decision,  on  the  other, 
when  it  came  to  a  question  of  appeal, 
they  thought  so  little  of  them  that  they 
refused  to  repose  in  them  the  powers 
that  were  given  to  an  ordinary  juryman. 
Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUiEtT  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  Judges  would 
be  degraded  by  this  proposal.  If  they 
were,  they  had  been  degraded  long  ago, 
because  upon  questions  of  law  which  did 
not  deal  with  questions  of  fact,  a  man's 
life  might  depend  upon  a  majority  of 
one.  In  the  Court  of  Criminal  Cases 
Reserved  questions  of  law  in  a  murder 
case  were  decided  by  a  majority.  There 
might  be  11  Judges,  or  any  number, 
sitting  in  the  Court,  and  a  decision  in- 
▼olving  the  life  of  a  man  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  vote  of  a  majority, 
although  the  majority  might,  perhaps, 


be  only  one.  One  Judge  could  not, 
therefore,  in  that  Court  veto  the  opinion 
of  all  the  rest.  In  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  was  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  power  to 
veto  the  opinion  of  the  rest  of  his  Col- 
leagues if  that  opinion  was  given  against 
him;  and,  therefore,  in  all  the  cases 
where  the  Judges  acted  as  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  the  decision  was  really  by  a 
majority,  and  sometimes  by  a  very  small 
majority  indeed,  and  the  Judges  did  not 
exhibit  any  appearance  of  having  been 
degraded  by  the  practice.  It  was  quite 
true  that  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  although  not  in  all,  they 
adopted  the  principle  of  unanimity ;  but 
many  people  thought  that,  excellent  as 
that  principle  was,  it  was  one  which 
might  be  reformed.  But  as  regarded 
the  position  of  the  Judges  being  affected 
by  the  fact  that  one  Judge  had  no  power 
to  veto  the  decision  of  the  majority,  that 
was  the  ordinary  practice  at  the  present 
moment,  and  he  saw  no  reason  whatever 
why  it  should  be  changed. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  he  thought  that 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  a  good 
one.  But  the  Government  seemed  to 
evade  the  question  as  to  what  the 
grounds  were  for  leaving  the  case  to 
the  determination  of  the  majority  of  the 
Judges.  He  could  not  understand  why 
in  one  case  unanimity  was  necessary, 
while  in  the  other  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  was  sufficient.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  confidence  in  the  decision 
of  the  majority  of  Judges  in  the  Court 
of  First  Instance,  why  should  they  have 
confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  majority 
in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ?  He  could  not 
see  any  difference  between  the  two  cases, 
and  he  thought  the  Gt)vernment  should 
give  some  strong  ground  before  the 
Committee  consented  to  depart  from  the 
rule  which  had  been  already  laid  down 
in  regard  to  the  Court  of  First  In- 
stance. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  could  not  con- 
cur with  his  hon.  Friend  behind  him 
(Mr.  Metge)  that  the  answer  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  at  all  met  the  real 
objection  which  was  raised  by  this 
Amendment,  because  his  reference  to 
questions  of  law,  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  this  case,  which  was  in  reality  that 
of  a  new  trial  before  a  new  tribunal. 
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At  the  same  time,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  went  a 
little  too  far.  He  thought  a  disagree- 
ment among  the  Judges  ought  not  in 
the  Appeal  Court  to  secure  an  acquittal ; 
but  that  unanimity  ought  to  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  secure  a  conyiction,  so 
that  a  man  might  be  put  upon  his  trial 
again.  Therefore,  if  his  hon.  Friend 
would  shape  his  Amendment  in  the 
manner  he  (Mr.  8ynan)  suggested,  he 
would  certainly  support  it.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James)  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  case,  because  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  placed  the 
question  on  an  analogy  with  the  case  of 
a  new  trial  before  a  new  jury,  asserting 
that  if  they  disagreed  there  would  not 
be  an  acquittal,  but  that  the  man  would 
be  put  on  his  trial  again.  But  unless 
this  was  a  new  tribunal  deciding  on  a 
question  of  fact,  the  only  effect  of  a  dis- 
agreement among  the  Judges,  in  order 
to  make  the  analogy  complete,  would 
be  that  a  oonyiction  would  not  be  se- 
cured, but  that  the  accused  would  be 
put  upon  his  trial  again. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  county  of  Limerick 
(Mr.  Synan)  practically  amounted  to 
this^that  if  one  Judge  dissented  from 
the  decision  of  the  G)urt  of  First  In- 
tance,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  a 
decision  upon  anything.  He  was  bound 
to  say  that  the  Bill,  as  it  was  drafted, 
was  exceedingly  mild.  They  had  in  the 
Court  bdow  given  the  power  to  one 
Judge  to  overrule  the  decision  of  two. 
That,  in  itself,  was  rather  a  strange 
power  to  give ;  but  he  would  pass  that 
by,  seeing  that  it  was  already  decided, 
and  he  had  no  wish  to  go  back  upon  it. 
But  to  say  that  in  the  larger  tribunal  of 
five  Judges  they  would  allow  one  to 
negative  the  possibility  of  a  decision 
being  given  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  was 
absurd.  He  failed,  himself,  to  see  any 
argument  in  support  of  the  Amendment; 
and,  unless  everything  was  to  be  reversed 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  by  which 
judicial  tribunals  were  governed,  he  did 
not  see  how  a  Committee  oould  adopt 
the  principle  which  had  been  proposed. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  said,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just 
apoken  did  not  count  for  very  much. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 

Jfr.  Sffnan 


said  that  the  action  of  a  single  Judge 
would  be  sufficient,  if  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Synan)  were  adopted,  to  overrule  the 
decision  of  the  Court  below. 

Mb.  GIBSON:  And  his  four  wA- 
leagues  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ? 

Mb.  E  E  D  M  0  N  D :  Certainly.  But 
that  did  not  affect  what  he  was  about  to 
say.  It  was,  in  fact,  not  really  a  new 
trial  upon  the  question  of  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  criminal  appeal  for  reserved 
cases,  but  a  completely  new  trial  on 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  questions  of 
law.  The  whole  circumstances  of  the 
trial  might  be  changed.  New  facts 
might  be  disclosed  that  were  not  known 
at  all  to  the  Judges  who  decided  in  the 
first  instance ;  and  he  must  say  that  it 
seemed  extraordinary  to  him,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  that  the  cM^tion  of  a  single 
Judge  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the 
conviction  and,  perhaps,  the  execution  of 
the  prisoner.  He  had  always  thought 
that  in  criminal  oases  of  this  kind  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  was  to  be  given  to 
the  accused  man  ;  but,  in  this  instance, 
there  might  be  so  strong  a  doubt  as  to 
the  facts  that  two  Judges  out  of  five 
might  be  convinced  that  the  man  was 
innocent,  and  yet  that  doubt  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  prisoner,  per- 
haps, from  execution.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  there  was  another  matter  that  was 
raised  by  this  Amendment,  and  that  was 
the  way  in  which  the  Irish  people  would 
look  at  this  tribunal.  They  must  take 
into  consideration  the  feelings  with  which 
the  Irish  people  would  view  this  Bill. 
They  would  view  the  measure,  from  be* 
ginning  to  end,  with  distrust ;  and,  in- 
stead of  attempting  to  invest  the  toibunal 
they  were  creating  with  anything  that 
would  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  they  were  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  diminish  that  confidence. 
When  the  Irish  people  saw  that,  in  a 
particular  case,  a  reasonable  doubt  was 
entertained  by  two  Judges  out  of  five» 
and  yet  this  was  not  sufficient  to  save 
a  man  from  execution,  they  certainly 
would  have  very  little  confidence  in  the 
tribunal ;  and,  as  he  desired  to  secure  a 
fair  trial  for  every  criminal  who  might 
be  tried  under  the  Bill,  he  trusted  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Marum)  would  press  the 
Amendment  to  a  division. 

Mb.  FIRTH  said,  the  difficulty  of 
the  ease  was  that  Uiey  were  deiUing 
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\?ith  an  entirely  new  and  exceptional 
tribunal.  The  ground  upon  whicn  they 
claimed  to  est^^liBh  this  tribunal  was 
not  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  ought 
to  be  unanimous,  but  that  the  verdict 
would  be  likely  to  be  biassed  by,  or 
subjected  to,  intimidation.  Upon  ques- 
tions of  fact,  he  failed  to  see  that  any 
case  had  been  made  out  for  allowing  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  to  be  that  of  the 
majority.  With  respect  to  questions  of 
law,  the  observations  of  the  Home  Se- 
cretary would  certainly  apply ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  Judges  might  very  well 
decide  on  questions  of  law.  But,  al- 
though the  decision  of  the  Oourt  of 
Crown  Cases  Beserved  was  given  by  a 
majority,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  never  given  upon  a  question 
of  fact.  Therefore,  when  sitting  as 
jurymen  and  judges  of  fact,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  each  Judge  should 
have  a  veto,  such  as  jurymen  now  xk)s- 
aooood. 

Mb."  NEWDEGATE  beUeved  that  a 
question  had  been  raised  by  an  hon. 
Member  near  him  as  to  the  Bill,  in- 
volving a  stigma  on  the  character  of  the 
Irish  Judges.  Now,  the  case  of  Ireland 
was  an  utterly  distinct  and  exceptional 
one.  The  Ghovemment  had  declared 
that  Irish  juries  could  no  longer  be 
trusted  to  give  fair  and  impartial  ver- 
dicts upon  the  facts  of  a  criminal  case 
submitted  to  them,  and  Parliament  had 
assented  to  that  proposition.  All  this 
proved  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
totally  exceptional  case ;  and  he  thought 
that  a  special  tribunal  ought  to  be  oon- 
Btituted  for  the  trial  of  cases  under  such 
exceptional  circumstances.  In  short,  he 
shared  the  opinion  which  he  knew  pre- 
vailed among  a  large  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House — that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  establish 
Martial  Law  than  to  constitute  this  new 
tribunal.  As  the  case  was  a  totally  ex- 
ceptional one,  so  the  treatment  should 
be  exceptional ;  and  all  attempts  to 
aeoommodate  the  forms  of  the  Common 
Law  to  a  state  of  things  which  was  prac- 
tically a  state  of  warfare  were  most  ob- 
jectionable. He  thought  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous precedent,  that  it  would  be  per- 
fectly understood,  and  that  it  was  cal- 
culated to  undermine  the  respect  which 
ike  people  should  entertain  for  the  Com- 
mon Law.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  excuse  him  for  expressing  so 
strong    an   opinion ;  but  he  oerwaly 


thought  that  the  employment  of  the 
Irish  Judges  upon  the  proposed  tribunal 
was  a  grave  mistake. 

Me.  E.  T.  EEID  said,  the  declara- 
tion of  Martial  Law  would  really  have 
meant  no  law  at  all ;  and  the  last  ex- 
ample of  establishing  Martial  Law  in 
Jamaica  was  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
At  the  same  time,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  it  would  be  a  most  shocking  thing 
if  any  man  in  Ireland  were  to  be 
executed  by  a  Court  consisting  of  five 
Judges,  when  two  out  of  the  five  were 
of  opinion  that  he  was  innocent.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Judges 
were  by  this  Bill  made  judges  of  fact  in 
place  of  juries  ;  and  it  was  not  unreason- 
able to  extend  to  them  the  principle 
which  now  applied  to  the  decisions  of 
juries.  Juries  must  be  unanimous,  or 
otherwise  there  could  be  no  conviction  ; 
and  when,  instead  of  12  jurymen  as 
the  first  tribunal,  they  were  to  con- 
stitute a  Court  of  three  Judges,  and  re- 
fer their  decisions  to  five  other  Judges 
sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that,  instead  of  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  12  jurymen,  there 
ought  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Judges  who  sat  in  the  place  of  the 
jury  before  a  conviction  could  take 
place.  

Sib  EARDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
thought  that  there  was  g^eat  force  in 
the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  below  him  (Mr.  Gib- 
son), that  it  was  objectionable  to  require 
the  decision  in  one  case  to  be  that  of  a 
majority,  and  in  the  other  to  be  unani- 
mous. It  was  proposed  by  this  section 
to  refer  appeals  to  a  Court  of  five  Judges, 
the  conviction  being  affirmed  if  three 
were  in  favour  of  it,  although  two  might 
be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  and  these 
two,  in  professional  language,  strong 
Judges.  He  quite  agreed  with  his  hon. 
Friend  near  him  that  if  such  a  case  as 
that  did  occur  there  would  be  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
the  view  of  the  two  Judges  who  were 
favourable  to  an  acquittal  should  not  be 
set  aside.  Therefore,  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  powerful  public  opinion  upon  any 
particular  case,  a  difficulty  might  arise. 
If  unanimity  was  impossible,  he  would 
suggest  that  they  might  make  the  pro- 
portion greater.  Perhaps  if  it  were  de- 
cided that  four-fifths  should  be  in  favour 
of  a  conviction,  they  might  get  rid  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  objection. 
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Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  thought  that  the  arguments  advanced 
on  both  sides  were  rather  self-destruc- 
tive. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hereford  (Mr.  Reid)  supported  the  view 
of  the  hon.  Member  below  the  Gangway 
(Mr.  Sjnan),  that  there  should  be  a  new 
trial  in  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion ; 
but  he  thought,  on  consideration,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  would  see  that  there 
could  not  be  a  new  trial.  Who  was  to 
institute  the  new  trial  ?  Was  it  to  be 
the  very  same  tribunal  who  had  given  the 
first  opinion?  The  Judges  being  ap- 
pointed by  rota,  there  would  be  nobody 
else  to  send  to  it.  In  criminal  cases, 
when  they  had  a  new  trial  they  had  a 
new  jury.  Then  it  was  said  that  they 
ought  always  to  give  the  prisoner  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Every  Judge  in 
the  Court,  sitting  as  a  juryman,  would 
be  bound  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  the  decision  at  which 
he  arrived  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to 
give  prisoners  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  oases  of  criminal  appeals,  as  they 
were  now  heard.  Doubts  might  exist 
in  matters  of  law,  but  not  upon  matters 
of  fact ;  and  if  there  was  a  doubt  in  a 
matter  of  law  it  was  just  as  material  to 
the  prisoner  as  a  doubt  upon  a  matter  of 
fact.  But  they  did  not  g^ve  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  In  the  Court 
of  Criminal  Appeal  there  might  be  five 
or  six  Judges  who  entertained  a  doubt 
or  a  strong  opinion  that,  by  law,  the  pri- 
soner was  not  guilty.  But  did  they  give 
him  the  benefit  of  that  doubt  ?  Not  at 
all.  There  might  be  five  Judges  on  one 
side,  and  six  on  the  other.  The  five 
might  think  that,  by  law,  the  prisoner 
was  not  guilty ;  but  he  was,  neverthe- 
less, liable  to  be  executed  if  the  other 
six  thought  that  he  was  guilty.  Then, 
again,  it  was  argued  that  a  strone  popu- 
lar feeling  would  exist  against  the  exe- 
cution of  the  criminal  sentence  if  one  or 
two  Judges  felt  a  doubt  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conviction ;  but  that  equally 
applied  to  a  case  where  five  or  six  Judges 
entertained  a  strong  opinion  that  by  law 
a  man  was  not  guilty.  In  point  of  fact, 
all  these  arguments  as  to  the  feeling  of 
a  doubt  in  a  case  were  much  more  pro- 
per to  be  addressed  to  the  Crown,  in  re- 
gard to  the  exercise  of  mercy,  or  upon 
the  question  whether  the  actual  sentence 
should  be  carried  out.  No  doubt,  in 
such  a  case  it  would  become  a  proper 
matter  for  consideration.    His  hon.  and 


learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Mr.  Firth)  said  the  difference  between 
doubts  of  law  and  doubts  upon  ques- 
tions of  fact  was  very  great.  He  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  was  unable  to  appre- 
ciate the  distinction.  What  was  the 
difference  between  entertaining  a  doubt 
whether  in  fact  a  man  was  guilty  or 
whether  in  law  he  was  guilty  ?  To  his 
mind  there  was  no  distinction  at  all. 
He  could  not  see  why  a  man's  life  should 
be  more  in  jeopardy  upon  questions  of 
fact  than  upon  questions  of  law.  He 
ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  either  case,  and  he  got  the 
benefit.  It  seemed  to  him  that  both  the 
doubts  amounted  to  exactly  the  same 
thing.  But  upon  questions  of  law  it 
was  not  so  necessary  that  there  should 
be  unanimity  as  upon  questions  of  fact. 
It  was  necessary  to  guard,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  any  careless  mode  of 
procedure  ;  against  anything  having 
been  overlooked.  It  was  not  unusual 
for  something  or  other  to  be  overlooked 
in  the  first  consideration  of  the  matter, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  most  desirable  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  re-considera- 
tion. It  was  with  this  view  that  the 
Bill  proposed  to  give  an  appeal ;  but  it 
was  not  considered  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  an  appeal,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  should  be  unanimous,  but  that 
if  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  the 
man  was  guilty  the  conviction  should 
then  stand. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  the  great  distinction 
between  the  law  in  regard  to  oases  of 
criminal  appeal,  and  the  law  as  it  would 
exist  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  The 
cases  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the 
Judges  in  criminal  appeals  were  altoge- 
ther dependent  on  points  of  law,  and 
the  Judges  decided  whether  the  law  was* 
clearly  stated,  and  was  applicable  to  a 
certain  condition  of  facts  which  had 
been  previously  presented  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Judges  on  points  of  law 
alone.  But  he  understood  that  the  ap- 
peal under  this  Bill  was  not  entirely  an 
appeal  on  points  of  law,  but  that  it 
amounted  to  a  complete  re-hearing  of 
the  case ;  and,  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  see  why  they  should  require, 
in  the  first  instance,  complete  unanimity 
or  a  complete  acquittal;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  should  give  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court,  on  re-hearing,  the 
right  to  say  that  the  judgment  of  the 
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Court  below  should  pass  without  ques- 
tion. In  fact,  what  they  did  in 
creating  this  Court  of  Appeal  at  all 
was  to  afford  facilities  for  the  considera- 
tion of  doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
first  conviction.     There  was  no  way  of 

getting  out  of  the  difficulty  except  by 
aying  an  appeal  to  a  single  individual ; 
and  he  ventured  to  think  that  an  appeal 
to  a  single  Judge  would  be  better  for 
the  prisoner  than  an  appeal  to  a  number 
of  Judges,  if  the  majority  were  to  de- 
cide the  case ;  and  for  this  simple  rea- 
son, that  the  appeal  to  a  single  Judge, 
if  that  Judge  happened  to  be  in  the 
prisoner's  favour,    would   acquit    him, 
whereas  the  appeal  to  a   number  of 
Judges  merely  meant  this — that  if  the 
prisoner's    case    were    not    sufficiently 
strong  to  secure  a  majority  in  its  favour 
on  (questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  law, 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  would 
stand.     They  were  all  familiar  with  the 
continual  reversal  of  judgments  in  the 
Courts  below,  and  it  was  rarely  asserted 
that  in  that  reversal  there  was  any  de- 
nial of  justice.     On  the  contrary,  it  fre- 
quently happened,  on  the  re-hearing  of 
a  case,  that  new  lights  were  flashed  upon 
it,  and  it  became,  as  it  were,  a  trial  de 
novo.    What  it  was  proposed  to  do  in 
this  case  was,  that  where  there  was  a 
case  for  a  second  trial,  and  sufficient 
material  to  shake  the  judgment  of  the 
Court    below —  indeed,    if   there    was 
enough  to  shake  it  almost  completely — 
nevertheless,  if  by  a  majority  of  one  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  below  was  af- 
firmed, the  prisoner  would  be  left  for 
execution.   It  was  not  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  objections  that  were  raised  to  say 
that  such  a  case  would  commend  itself 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Crown.     The  point 
was,   not    whether  the    mercy  of  the 
Crown  should  be  extended  or  not.     It 
was  whether  a  man  should  have  been 
found  guilty  in  the  first  instance  or  not, 
and  whether  they  were  to  decide  that 
the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  ought 
to  be  reversed  or  not.     His  own  opinion 
was  that  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
decide,   once    for    all,   without   merely 
shaking  the  decision  of  the  Court  below. 
There  might  be  new  questions  of  fact 
throwing  an  entirely  new  light  upon  the 
whole  of  the  case,  which  new  questions 
of  fact  might  not  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Court  below  at  all.    If  it  were 
considered  necessary  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidenoo  of  the  people  of  Ireland,   he 


thought  the  Gbvemment  should  satisfy 
them  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
below  was  unshaken,  and  that,  although 
there  had  been  practically  a  new  trial  on 
questions  of  fact,  no  doubt  had  been 
expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  first 
decision.     It  was  very  well  known  that 
cases  were  frequently  remitted  from  the 
Courts  above  to  the  Court  below,  with 
instructions  to  inquire  into  statements  of 
fact,  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  cases  fre- 
quently did  occur  in  which  the  Court 
above  were  of  opinion  that  some  ques- 
tions which  had  been  disposed  of  ought 
to  be  re-considered.    He  thought  that 
in  one  shape  or  another  they  ought  to 
require  the  unanimity  of  the  Court  be- 
fore they  passed  a  sentence  upon  a  man 
which  involved  the  forfeiture  of  his  life. 
Mb.  CHARLES  EUSSELL  said,  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  seemed  to  think  there  was  an 
analogy  between  this  case  and  the  cases 
referred  to  in  ordinary  Courts  of  Appeal. 
He  (Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  failed  to  see 
the  analogy.  On  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  wide  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  majority  of  Judges  deciding  upon 
such  questions  as  those  which  would  be 
referred  to  them  under  this  Bill,  and  the 
majority  upon  the  ordinary  questions  of 
law  which  were  sent  up  to  the  Court  of 
Appeal.    The  questions  which  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeal  were   legal 
questions;   but  they  were  legal  ques- 
tions which  assumed  admitted  questions 
of  fact,  which  brought  home  to  the  pri- 
soner clear  moral  g^ilt ;  and  the  question 
which  went  before  the  Court  of  Appeal 
was  generally  whether  certain  technical 
difficulties  existed  in  regard  to  the  law 
which  had  been  provided  as  a  safeguard 
for  liberty  and  life.    It  seemed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  there  was  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  cases,  and  that  the 
analogy  did   not  hold  good.     In  this 
case  the  Judges  were  to  be  judges  of 
fact.     They  were  to  be  the  jury  as  well 
as  the  Judges,  and  the  ordinary  rule  of 
law  with  regard  to  the  decisions  of  the 
jury  was  that  there  should   be  unani- 
mity.    His  right  hon.  Friend  seemed  to 
see  some  difficulty  in  having  a  new  trial. 
He  said  there   was  no   machinery  in 
existence  by  which  a  new  trial  could  be 
ordered.     But  that  did  not  seem  to  him 
(Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  to   be  any  real 
difficulty  at  all.     If  the  Act  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  new  trial,  then 
the  Lord  lieutenant  would  be  called 
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upon  to  issue  a  new  Commission ;  and 
there  was  nothings  to  prevent  the  ma- 
chinery for  a  new  trial  being  created  by 
an  Act  of  Parliament.  He  thought  it 
was  desirable,  as  this  was  a  very  serious 
departure,  and  a  departure  which  he, 
for  one,  sincerely  regretted,  and  which 
he  yiewed  with  yery  great  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  the  change  was  to  be 
efifected  it  ought  to  be  surrounded  in 
every  way  by  safeguards,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, especially  when  it  had  been  already 
pointed  out  that  the  confidence  of  the 
Irish  people  in  the  administration  of 
justice  so  to  be  administered  was  already 
shaken. 

Mb.  WAETON  wished  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  all  this  difficulty,  and  a 
yery  serious  difficulty,  indeed,  it  was, 
arose  from  the  ill-considered  nature  of  the 
clause.  If  last  night  the  Committee  had 
not  exhibited  that  extreme  desire  to  hurry 
through  Sections  2  and  3  in  the  course 
of  half-an-hour,  they  would  have  saved 
the  time  of  the  House  by  listening  more 
patiently  to  the  arguments  of  those  who 
had  given  the  subject  mature  considera- 
tion. He  was  not  saying  this  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment, because,  as  far  as  his  humble 
power  went,  he  wished  to  give  them 
every  assisfance ;  but  he  wished  to  point 
out  that  they  were  now  a  consultative 
Body,  and  the  questions  they  were  in 
consultation  upon  had  reference  to  the 
constitution  of  a  very  complicated  Court 
of  Appeal.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
the  very  large  number  of  difficulties 
which  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Government.  One  diffi- 
culty was,  to  give  an  appeal  at  all  on 
matters  of  fact.  An  appeal  was  gene- 
rally confined  to  disputed  questions  of 
law ;  but  he  regretted  to  find  that  hon. 
Members,  possessing  minds  and  intel- 
lects of  the  highest  order,  like  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Bussell),  were  stooping  to  the 
level  of  advocates  who  endeavoured  to 
get  off  a  prisoner  at  whatever  cost.  He 
hoped  still  to  see  the  Government  take 
courage  and  strike  out  of  the  Bill  every- 
thing in  it  that  related  to  giving  an  ap- 
peal upon  matters  of  fact.  In  regard 
to  an  appeal  on  matters  of  law,  the 
Home  oeoretary  had  already  stated 
what  the  practice  was  in  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Beserved.  In  that  Court, 
six  Judg^  could  over-rule  the  opinions 
of  five ;  but  by  the  oonatitatioa  of  the 
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Court  of  Crown  Cases  Beserved,  aa 
appeal  on  matters  of  law  was  heard,  ia 
the  first  plaoe,  by  five  Judges ;  and  if 
these  Judges  differed,  then  it  was  heard 
before  all  the  Judges.  Therefore,  when 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  expressed  an  opi- 
nion that  there  was  an  analogy  between 
the  two  cases,  that  analogy  was  not 
quite  complete,  because,  if  any  Judge 
out  of  the  five  differed  at  all,  the  case 
must  ^o  to  the  Court  above.  Personally, 
he  objected  to  this  appeal  altogether; 
and,  considering  the  limited  number  of 
the  Irish  Judges,  and  also  the  fact  that 
they  would  already  have  appointed 
three  to  act  upon  the  Special  Commis- 
sion, he  did  not  see  how  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country  was  to  be  con- 
ducted if  many  of  these  cases  came  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeal.  He  would 
suggest  to  the  Government  that  the  Bill 
was  also  defective  in  reference  to  the 
reasons  of  the  Judges  which  were  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  A 
shorthand-writer  was  to  take  notes  of 
the  evidence ;  but  he  failed  to  see  how 
any  shorthand-writer  could  give  the  rea- 
sons of  the  Judges.  He  could  only  give 
what  he  imagined  to  be  their  reasons. 
So  far  as  the  present  Appeal  Court  was 
concerned,  the  practice  was  for  the 
Judge  who  tried  the  case  to  state  a  case 
for  the  information  of  the  Court  above ; 
but  there  would  be  no  such  case  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Court  above, 
under  this  Bill.  He  would  suggest  that 
no  point  of  law  should  be  reserved  un- 
less it  had  been  taken  by  the  counsel  at 
the  trial. 

Mb.  Sbbjbant  SIMON  said,  he 
concurred  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
C.  Bussell),  that  there  was  no  analogy 
between  an  appeal  on  questions  of  fact 
and  the  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Beserved  on  questions  of  law.  The 
jury  found  a  man  guilty  of  the  offence 
charged  against  him,  and  the  subject  of 
appeal  was  always  upon  questions  of 
law,  irrespective  of  any  question  of  fact. 
The  matter  for  the  conuderation  of  the 
Court  of  Crown  Cases  Beserved  was 
simply  and  solely  the  question  of  law, 
and  it  was  no  part  of  the  province  of  the 
Court  to  determine  a  question  of  fact. 
The  arguments  of  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Home  Secretary  were, 
therefore,  illogical.  This  was  a  matter 
which  went  altogether  beyond  the  do* 
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xnain  of  politios.  It  was  a  matter  which 
had  to  do  with  public  sentiment,  and 
the  Hoase  of  Commons  ought  not  to 
ignore  that  public  sentiment.  Take  the 
case  of  mufder.  They  gave  an  appeal 
from  three  Judges  to  a  higher  Court, 
composed  of  six  Jud|^e8,  or,  taking  the 
lowest  number  mentioned  in  the  Bill, 
five  Judges.  Did  anyone  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  any  Government 
to  execute  a  man  who  was  found  guilty 
by  three  out  of  five  Judges  only  ?  He 
Tcntured  to  think  not.  The  public  feel- 
ing would  be  outraged,  and  such  a  Court 
would  not  be  endured  at  all.  If  that 
were  the  case,  why  should  they  not  re- 
quire unanimity  ?  Why  should  they  be 
satisfied  with  a  conviction  by  three 
Judges,  when  they  felt  that  they  ought 
not  to  act  upon  it,  and  when  they  dare 
not  act  upon  it,  because,  if  they  did, 
they  would  outrage  public  opinion? 
Then  why  should  they  not  require  that 
all  convictions  upon  matters  of  fact 
should  be  unanimous?  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  support  the  Amend- 
ment, because  he  thought  it  was  too 
large.  But  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
introduce  words  requiring  the  decisions 
of  the  Court  to  be  unanimous  on  ques- 
tions of  fact,  he  should  certainly  support 
it,  and  he  hoped  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  would  re-consider  the  Amendment 
with  that  view.  He  was  afraid  that  the 
Bill  was  altogether  an  outrage  upon  the 
natural  instincts  of  Englishmen.  Eng- 
lishmen were  accustomed  to  trial  by  jury, 
and  it  was  a  tremendous  wrench  all  of 
them  were  making  when  they  agreed  to 
take  away  that  safeguard  which  had 
been  provided  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  when  they  were  deliberately 
depriving  a  prisoner  of  the  judgment  of 
his  peers.  He  deeply  regretted  that  the 
Government  had  been  obliged  to  intro- 
duce a  dause  of  this  kind.  He  was 
afraid,  however,  that  it  was  an  inevit- 
able necessity,  although  he  should  have 
much  preferred  to  see  some  other  mode 
adopted  for  dealing  with  the  question. 
Perhaps  a  jury  of  18  instead  of  12,  re- 
quiring the  unanimous  verdict  of  12  out 
of  the  18,  would  meet  the  case.  He 
presumed  this  question  had  been  fairly 
considered  by  the  Government,  but  that 
they  had  not  been  able  to  see  their  way 
to  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  But  as 
they  had  taken  away  trial  by  jury  in 
order  to  meet  a  special  emergency,  he 
thought  they  were  bound  to  guiard  it  in 


every  way,  so  as  not  to  ignore  the  well- 
known  principles  of  our  jurisprudence 
further  than  was  absolutely  neeessary. 
It  had  always  been  held  that  there 
should  be  unanimity  on  questions  of 
fact.  The  real  analogy  lay  there,  and 
not  between  the  provisions  of  the  pre- 
sent Bill  and  an  appeal  on  questions  of 
law.  The  true  analogy  would  be  ob- 
tained by  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
unanimity  on  questions  of  tact,  leaving 
questions  of  law  as  they  were  now  to  be 
decided  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  by  a  ma- 
jority. He  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  accept  this  suggestion, 
and  amend  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  that 
it  was  not  the  principle  of  giving  a 
prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  that 
they  were  now  trying  to  assert.  What 
they  were  trying  to  assert  was  the 
principle  of  unanimity.  If  the  Bill  were 
allowed  to  stand  as  it  was  now  drawn, 
the  result  would  be  this,  that  out  of 
eight  men  who  tried  a  case,  six  would 
be  able  to  convict,  although  two  might 
dissent,  and  be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal. 
But  as  the  law  stood  at  present,  before 
they  convicted,  they  required  the  unani- 
mity of  12  men.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  Home  Secretary  that  a  new  trial 
was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  going  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal  would  be  in  reality  a  new 
trial.  It  was  proposed  to  take  a  case 
before  a  new  Court  composed  of  five 
Judges,  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
trying  questions  of  law,  but  for  re-hear- 
ing the  whole  case  and  deciding  on 
questions  of  fact.  That,  in  itself,  was  a 
new  trial,  and  ought  to  be  guarded  by 
all  the  circumstances  of  a  new  trial. 
The  Home  Secretary  failed  to  see  any 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  purposes  of 
the  Bill  between  questions  of  law  and 
questions  of  fact ;  but  already  an  analo- 
gous tribunal  existed  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding^  criminal  appeals,  and  in  that 
tribunal  the  distinction  which  the  Home 
Secretary  failed  to  see  was  drawn. 
The  law  fully  recognized  that  a  ma- 
jority on  questions  of  law  might  be  suffi- 
cient, but  that  in  regard  to  all  questions 
of  fact  there  must  be  absolute  unanimity. 
There  was  also  this  distinction  to  be 
borne  in  mind.  An  attempt  had  been 
made  to  create  an  analogy  between  this 
case  and  the  case  of  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Iteserved ;  but  there  was  no 
analogy   whatever    between    the    two 
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Oourts.  One  was  a  Court  solely  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  of  law ;  while 
the  Court  of  Appeal  it  was  proposed  to 
establish  was  as  much  a  Court  for  the 
decision  of  matters  of  fact  as  a  jury  of 
12  men.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  the  cause  of  the 
dissent  of  two  Judges  was  a  thing  which 
would  weigh  with  the  Executive  just 
the  same  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
jury  to  mercy,  when  it  became  a  question 
of  inflicting  a  severe  punishment.  But 
he  was  sorry  to  say  that  this  was  not  the 
experience  they  had  had  in  Ireland  in 
analogous  cases.  They  had  had  cases 
in  Ireland  where  jurymen  had  disagreed 
one  day,  and  where  a  new  jury  was 
sworn  to  try  the  same  case,  and  on  the 
second  jury  convicting,  the  sentence  was 
carried  out.  Therefore,  they  could  not 
hope  that  this  result  would  invariably 
follow  on  the  dissent  of  two  Judges, 
because  the  mere  fact  of  a  disagreement 
on  the  part  of  the  first  jury,  in  the  case 
he  mentioned,  showed  that  there  were 
doubts  entertained,  and  that  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  dissent.  He 
would  suggest  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Marum)  that  he  should  add  to  the 
Amendment  words  to  this  efPect — 

"  That  the  appellant  should  be  acquitted  un- 
less the  whole  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  con- 
curred in  the  determination  of  the  appeal  on 
questions  of  fact." 

He  thought  it  might  be  possible  to  add 
these  words,  and  the  principle  of  the 
majority  deciding  on  questions  of  law 
would  not  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  MAEUM  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  the  suggestion  which 
had  been  made  on  the  other  side  with 
reference  to  the  distinction  between 
matters  of  law  and  matters  of  fact. 
The  Amendment  would  then  run  in  this 
way — 

"  The  appellant  shall  be  acquitted  on  matters 
of  fact  unless  the  whole  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal  concur  in  the  determination  of  the 
appeal." 

He  would,  however,  if  the  Government 
accepted  this  suggestion,  leave  the  draft- 
ing of  the  clause  in  its  details  to  the  Oo- 
vemment  themselves.  After  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion  which  had  been  elicited 
from  all  sides  of  the  House,  he  trusted 
the  Government  would,  in  the  face  of  so 
great  a  body  of  feeling,  consent  to  the 
amendment  of  the  clause  in  its  present 
shape.    He  concurred  in  the  statements 
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which  had  been  made  that,  as  a  matter 
of  sentiment,  the  proposal  to  deprive  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  trial  by  jury  would 
be  very  distasteful  in  this  country,  and. 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  saf eguwied  in 
every  shape  and  form  with  reference  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  people.  They  were 
now  going  to  try  persons  accused  of 
crime  by  a  Judge  without  a  jury,  and 
they  ought  to  throw  around  the  proceed- 
ing all  the  elements  of  tried  by  jury  as 
far  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  elements  was  that  there 
should  be  unanimity  in  the  decision.  If 
the  Government  desired  to  secure  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Irish  people  in  their  legis- 
lation, they  would  certainly  accept  this 
Amendment. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  that,  as  for  high 
considerations  of  proved  expediency,  it 
was  thought  right  to  suspend  trial  by 
jury  for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill,  why, 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should 
they  set  up  in  its  place  an  impossible 
and  unworkable  tribunal  ?  They  should 
either  retain  the  existing  system  with  all 
its  imperfections,  or  else  set  up  in  its 
place  something  that  would  work  satis- 
factorily. When  hon.  Members  talked 
of  safeguards,  what  was  evidently  pre- 
sent in  their  mind  was  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  make  the  working  of  the  new 
tribunal  impossible.  They  might  sur- 
round it  with  so  many  safeguards  that 
they  would  make  it  absolutely  impossible 
to  arrive  at  any  decision  at  all.  Take  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  that  there 
must  be  unanimity  throughout  in  regard 
to  matters  of  fact.  It  was  said  that  the 
Court  of  First  Instance  was  to  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  jury,  and  to  be  unani- 
mous in  their  conviction  of  an  accused 
person;  but  they  had  got  more  than 
that  in  the  Bill,  as  framed  by  the  Home 
Secretary.  If  a  jury  disagreed  and  was 
not  unanimous,  tne  consequence  was  not 
an  acquittal,  but  that  the  man  could  be 
tried  again.  Here,  however,  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  was  so  constituted  that 
if  it  disagreed,  the  analogy  of  the  jury 
system  was  not  followed,  but  an  acquittal 
resulted.  That  being  so,  he  should  like 
to  ask  if  the  analogy  of  the  jury  was 
followed  up  ?  The  three  Judges  of 
First  Instance  were  supposed  to  be  in 
the  place  of  a  jury,  but  m  the  existing 
system  of  a  criminal  jury  trial  there  was 
the  power  of  s^etting  a  second  trial  be- 
fore another  jury.  There  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  here.    In  addition  to  the 
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changes  he  had  indicated,  there  was  the 
power  of  taking  the  case  to  another 
Court,  on  dissatisfaction  heing  expressed 
at  the  result — because,  really,  it  came  to 
that,  without  any  certificate  of  the  Judge 
that  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
an  appeal.  On  the  mere  motion  of  the 
criminal  that  ho  would  like  to  have  an- 
other chance,  and  without  any  sugges- 
tion from  the  Bench  that  they  themselyes 
desired  to  have  certain  cases  referred, 
the  case  could  be  reviewed.  The  pri- 
soner, who  naturally  would  always  be 
dissatisfied  with  every  sentence,  and  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied  with  every  convic- 
tion, had  power  to  bring  on  the  case 
ag^in  on  an  appeal  from  one  tribunal  to 
a  larger  tribunal ;  and  the  contention 
now  was,  that  that  larger  tribunal  was 
again  to  be  subjected  to  all  the  analogies 
of  a  jury  trial.  If  that  were  done,  they 
practically  surrounded  the  case  with 
what  were  called  safeguards  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  ran  the  risk  of  giving  far 
greater  impunity  to  crime  under  the  new 
system  than  could  possibly  exist  under 
the  old  one.  In  the  Amendment  sug- 
gested by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Marum),  the  hon. 
Member  himself  departed  from  the  ana- 
lofiTJ  o^  ^®  ju^  system,  because  in  the 
event  of  the  Oourt  of  First  Instance 
being  unanimous  upon  the  question  of 
guilt  and  sentence,  the  Oourt  being  com- 
posed of  three  of  the  highest  Judges  of 
the  land,  the  case  was  to  go  before  a 
tribunal  of  five  Judges.  In  that  tribunal 
the  judgment  might  be  affirmed  by  four 
to  one,  the  four  being  four  of  the  highest 
Judges  in  Ireland.  Practically,  there- 
fore, there  would  be  seven  to  one  in 
favour  of  a  conviction ;  but  the  result 
would  be  that  the  dissent  of  the  one 
Judge  would  acquit  the  prisoner.  The 
effect  of  the  dissent  of  the  one  Judge 
would  not  be  the  same  as  the  disagree- 
ment of  a  jury,  but  would  amount  to  a 
direct  acquittal.  He  thought  it  was  im- 
possible to  carry  safeguarding  to  a  more 
absurd  extreme. 

81R  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  he 
had  listened  very  carefully  to  the  debate, 
and  he  was  bound  to  sav  that  it  had  not 
altered  the  views  he  had  already  formed 
on  the  subject.  He  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Synan)  would  see  how  utterly  imprac- 
ticable it  would  be  to  give  a  new  trial. 
It  was  absurd  when,  for  instance,  a  man 
had  been  unanimously  convicted,  and 

YOL.  COLXX.     [thibd  ssriss.] 


four  Judges  out  of  five  had  affirmed  the 
decision,  that  the  dissent  of  one  Judge 
should  operate  to  send  the  case  for  a 
fresh  trial.  The  result  would  in  that 
case  be  three  distinct  trials.  In  his 
opinion,  the  introduction  of  snoh  a  pro- 
vision would  entirely  defeat  the  object 
of  the  Bill ;  and,  after  all,  they  would 
not  get  rid  of  this  doubt  which  was 
spoken  of  as  being  of  so  much  import- 
ance in  regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the 
people.  Even  if  a  new  Oourt  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  first  tribunal,  the 
prisoner  would  always  be  able  to  refer 
to  one  Judge  as  having  been  in  his 
favour ;  and  however  many  Judges  might 
give  a  decision  in  the  case,  and  however 
many  convictions  there  might  be,  he 
would  always  be  able  to  turn  round  and 
say  there  was  one  Judge  who  differed. 
Therefore,  no  trial  woiUd,  in  the  least 
degree,  cure  or  mend  the  evil  they  were 
asked  to  guard  ag^nst.  The  only  ques- 
tion to  consider  was,  whether  they  would 
get  a  sufficient  preponderance  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  Judges  in  the  case. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  0. 
Eussell),  who,  no  doubt,  had  had  great 
experience,  had  stated  that  the  Oourt  for 
Orown  Oases  Eeserved  was  always  con- 
fined to  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
law.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  said 
the  questions  brought  before  that  Oourt 
were  technical  questions.  But  they  were 
not  all  of  them  technical  questions. 
Take  the  question  of  treason.  Supposing 
an  appeal  to  the  Oourt  of  Orown  Oases 
Reserved  were  made  in  a  case  of  this 
kind,  and  the  question  was  whether  a 
certain  thing  was  treason  or  not. 
Certainly,  that  was  not  a  techuical 
question,  but  it  was  a  question  of  sub- 
stance and  of  Oommon  Law,  whether  par- 
ticular conduct  of  moral  guilt  amounted 
to  treason.  The  matter  would  stand 
thus.  There  would  be  certain  conduct 
on  the  part  of  a  certain  man,  or  of  a 
number  of  men,  and  the  question  of  law 
would  be  whether  that  conduct  consti- 
tuted treason.  They  allowed  that  to  be 
determined  by  the  vote  of  one  Judge.  It 
was  quite  true  that  by  long  immemorial 
practice  unanimity  was  required  in  all 
cases  that  were  tried  by  a  jury;  but 
when  they  came  to  a  Bill  which  changed 
the  whole  of  the  procedure  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  there  was  no  sort  of  reason 
why  they  should  be  bound  by  anything 
beyond  the  desirability  of  the  thing. 
Oertainly,  nothing  which  had  occurred 
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during  the  coarse  of  the  debate  had 
altered  his  opinion,  and  the  suggestion 
which  had  been  made  to  confiLue  the 
unanimity  to  questions  of  fact  would  do 
very  little  towards  removing  the  evils 
that  were  complained  of  in  regard  to 
dissenting  Judges.  He  was  bound  to 
say,  having  carefully  considered  the 
whole  subject,  that  he  saw  no  reason  for 
depart! nc:  from  the  principle  laid  down 
in  the  BilL 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  was  not 
much  surprised  at  the  line  of  argument 
used  by  the  Irish  Eepresentative  of  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  (Mr.  Gibson) — 
or,  rather,  the  Representative  of  Irish 
coercion  on  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
for  the  term  **  Irish  Representative " 
was  rather  a  misnomer.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Representa- 
tive of  the  University  of  Dublin  objected 
to  the  multiplication  of  safeguards  in 
connection  with  the  new  tribunal.  The 
drift  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  speech  was  to  support  the 
proposition  that  the  great  thing  was  to 
hang  somebody ;  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered, in  justice  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  that  was 
the  great  principle  of  the  packed  jury 
system  during  all  the  long  years  of 
Tory  domination  in  Ireland.  Juries  were 
then  so  constituted  that  they  certainly 
hung  the  men  they  were  asked  to 
hang.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
not  satisfied  with  this  packed  jury  of 
Judges ;  but  they  objected  to  having  even 
unanimity  in  their  packed  jury.  It  must 
be  said  on  behalf  of  the  old  system  in 
Ireland  that  a  packed  jury  had  to  be 
unanimous.  They  had  now  a  distinct 
packed  jury,  and  the  fact  that  the  jurors 
were  paid  Government  nominees,  instead 
of  being  unpaid  supporters  of  law  and 
order  under  the  old  system,  was  by 
no  means  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
new  packed  jury.  It  was  only  yesterday 
that  the  Home  Secretary  mentioned  in 
that  House  that  the  appeal  to  the  five 
Judges  would  be  really  a  new  trial  on 
new  facts.  Well,  he  wanted  to  know 
why  unanimity  was  to  be  required  in 
regard  to  the  facts  brought  forward  at 
the  first  trial,  and  unanimity  was  not  to 
be  required  in  regard  to  the  new  facts — 
which  were,  at  least,  matters  of  as  great 
importance — that  were  brought  forward 
on  the  second  trial  ?  The  Government 
asked  them  to  consider  the  case  of  four 
Judges  being  in  favour  of  the  guilt  of  the 
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prisoner  on  the  second  trial,  and  one 
Judge  being  in  favour  of  his  acquittal ; 
but  it  mieht  be  the  case  that  three 
Judges  only  were  in  favour  of  finding 
the  prisoner  guilty,  and  that  two  Judges 
might  be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  and 
yet  the  Government  would  hang  the 
prisoner  on  a  bare  majority  of  one  vote 
in  a  packed  jury  of  Government  nomi- 
nees. They  had  been  talking  about  the 
efifect  of  all  this  on  popular  feeling  in 
Ireland.  He  asked  the  Committee  to 
consider  for  a  moment  what  must  be  the 
effect  upon  a  packed  jury  of  Gt>vem* 
ment  nominees.  He  asked  what  most 
be  the  effect  on  public  opinion  in  Ireland 
of  a  man  being  hanged  on  a  single  vote 
in  a  packed  jury  of  Government  nomi- 
nees r  The  Government  might  call  that 
execution  as  long  as  they  liked  ;  but  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  call  it  murder. 
He  said  that  a  man  convicted  in  a  lower 
Oourt  upon  his  first  trial  got  his  second 
trial,  as  he  had  a  right  to  get  it,  in  the 
Superior  Oourt,  and  was  there  only  con- 
demned upon  new  facts,  and  upon  new 
evidence  given  by  new  witnesses.  This 
constituted  absolutely  a  new  trial,  and 
he  was  to  be  condemned  on  that  abso- 
lutely new  trial  on  the  vote  of  three 
Government  nominees  against  two.  The 
people  of  Ireland  would  consider  that 
the  negative  of  two  nominees  against 
conviction  would  be  of  more  weight 
than  the  decision  of  three  nominees  for 
the  Grown.  When  a  man  was  condemned 
to  death  by  only  three  votes  against  two, 
when  he  suffered  that  penalty  of  deaths 
would  it  not  be  universally  agreed  in 
Ireland  that  that  man  had  been  judicially 
murdered  ?  He  asked  the  Government 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  a  rule  as 
this  bearing  upon  the  great  question  of 
evidence  ?  That  difficulty  could  not  be 
removed  by  the  proposals  of  this  Bill, 
for  although  witnesses  would  always  be 
ready  to  give  evidence  before  a  fair 
tribunal,  before  a  tribunal  where  the 
dice  were  cogged  against  the  prisoner's 
life;  the  witness  before  such  tribunal 
would,  in  fact,  share  the  odium  of  the 
tribunal  itself;  aye,  and  in  the  tribunal 
of  his  own  conscience,  he  would  feel 
himself  an  accomplice  in  that  judicial 
murder.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
only  ground  on  which  the  Government 
refused  trial  by  jury  was  the  ground 
of  the  alleged  partiality  of  jurors.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  partiality  of  jurors 
they  said  they  would  be  happy  to  main- 
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tain  the  existing  jnry  system.  That  was 
the  statement  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  bat  they  could  not,  on  their  own 
principles,  impugn  the  partiality  of  the 
tribunal  which  they  themselyes  selected ; 
and  where,  then,  was  the  ground  of  their 
objection  to  unanimity  on  the  part  of  a 
jury  consisting  of  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent Judges  ?  In  this  case  the  question 
of  unanimity  could  not  arise  in  an  ordi- 
nary way,  because  this  jury  was  to  be 
composed  of  impartial  and  intelligent 
jurors.  But  the  Government  denied  that 
intelligent  and  impartial  jurors  were  to 
be  obtained,  and  that,  therefore,  they 
were  obliged  to  have  a  jury  of  impartial 
and  intelligent  Judges.  Why  not,  d 
fortiori^  insist  on  the  unanimity  of  the 
tribunal  of  impartial  and  intelligent 
Judges  ?  The  Government  attacked 
either  the  intelligence  or  the  honafidee 
of  their  own  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  condemnation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  accused.  The  Government, 
then,  professed  their  want  of  belief  in 
the  capacity  of  the  new  Judg^,  because, 
had  they  reg^ded  these  Judges  as 
capable,  intelligent,  and  honourable  men, 
they  would  have  insisted  upon  a  verdict 
by  unanimity  of  votes.  That  was  their 
own  declaration  upon  their  own  case. 
Were  this  simply  a  matter  of  dealing 
with  a  question  of  law,  he  could  under- 
stand the  action  of  the  Government,  be- 
cause the  majority  of  Judges  might  be 
led  to  decide  on  the  question  of  law,  but 
not  so  on  questions  of  fact.  The  appeal  to 
this  Court  would  constitute  a  second  trial 
as  completely  and  absolutely  as  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Special  Commission 
Court  or  the  Court  of  First  Instance  was 
the  first  trial.  As  he  had  already  pointed 
out,  it  was  a  new  trial,  upon  new  evi- 
dence that  had  never  been  before  the 
jury  on  the  first  trial ;  and  he  said  that, 
if  unanimity  were  necessary  in  the  case 
of  the  first  trial,  it  was  still  more  neces- 
sary to  have  unanimity  on  the  part  of 
the  Judg^  in  the  second  trial,  because 
the  jury  in  the  second  trial  would  be 
labouring  under  that  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  accused  man — they  would  be 
labouring  under  that  injury  to  the  ac- 
cused man — ^namely,  thefact  that  the  jury 
of  Judges  in  the  first  trial  had  found 
against  him.  In  order,  then,  to  redress 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  in 
order  to  make  his  trial  really  a  new  trial, 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  una- 
nimity amongst  the  new  jurors ;  other- 


wise, unquestionably,  the  new  tribunal 
would  be  prejudiced  against  the  prisoner 
by  the  fact  that  the  first  trial  went 
against  him.  He  said,  therefore,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  Court  was 
not  to  be  detested  by  honest  men  from 
one  end  of  Ireland  to  another,  as  judicial 
murderers,  to  have  unanimity  on  the 
second  trial,  where  so  great  a  prejudice 
already  existed  against  the  prisoner, 
owing  to  the  result  of  the  first  trial.  If 
there  remained  any  respect  for  the  old 
maxim,  ' '  That  it  was  better  that  99  guilty 
men  should  escape  rather  than  that  one 
innocent  person  should  suffer,"  then  he 
said  there  was  no  justification  or  pallia- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  a  Government 
which  would  insist  upon  having  a  man 
tried  for  his  life,  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  mere  majority  of  one  indi- 
vidual in  a  jury  of  only  five  jurors. 

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
proposed  to  amend  the  Amendment  of  the 
hem.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
by  substituting  for  the  words,  "  whole 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal,"  the  words, 
"four-filths  of  the  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeal." 

The  chairman  said,  that  the 
Amendment  could  not  now  be  put,  inas- 
much as  the  Question  before  the  Com- 
mittee was,  '*Thdt  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mh.  MARUM  said,  he  understood 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  last  addressed 
the  Committee  had  an  Amendment  to 
move  to  the  clause ;  if  that  were  so  he 
would  not  now  move  the  Amendment 
standing  in  his  name. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  South  Warwickshire  came  up  to 
the  Table  of  the  House  with  an  Amend- 
ment, and  he  informed  him  that  it  was 
impossible  that  such  an  Amendment  could 
be  put,  because  the  Question  before  the 
Committee  was,  •*  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 
That  Question  was  then  put  to  the  Com- 
mitee,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  Sub- section  8,  which  he  con- 
sidered he  had  a  right  to  move. 

The  chairman  said,  the  words 
were  now  part  of  the  clause,  that  the 
determination  of  any  appeal  should  be 
according  to  the  determination  of  the 
majority  of  the  Judges  who  heard  the 
appeal.     The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
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for  Chelsea  (Mr.  Firth)  had  an  Amend- 
ment upon  the  Paper  next  in  order, 
and,  consequently,  his  Amendment  had 
priority, 

Mb.  CALLAN  rose  to  Order.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chelsea, 
not  having  moved  his  Amendment,  was 
it  not  in  Order  that  an  Amendment 
which  another  hon.  Member  wished  to 
move  could  be  put  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chelsea  had  given 
Notice  of  the  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
after  the  word  **  appeal,''  and  it  was  his 
right  now  to  move  that  Amendment. 

Mb.  CALLAN  rose  to  Order.  The 
words  down  to  **  appeal ''  had  not  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  words 
down  to  **  appeal"  had  been  carried  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Question  '*  That 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Clause, ' '  which  was  determined 
in  the  affirmative.  The  words  did,  there- 
fore, stand  part  of  the  clause.  That 
being  so,  after  the  word  **  appeal,''  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chelsea 
had  priority. 

Mb.  SYNAN  begged  to  remind  the 
Chairman  that  he  had  given  him  Notice 
that  in  case  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  were  negatived,  he 
should  move  one  that  was  substantially 
the  same.  He  was  quite  willing  to  put 
his  Amendment  after  the  word  **  appeal." 

The  chairman  said,  he  must  ask 
the  hon.  Member  not  to  disturb  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chelsea,  accord- 
ing to  all  rule,  had  priority  to  move  his 
Amendment  after  the  word  **  appeal." 
When  that  was  settled  the  hon.  Member 
could  move. 

Mb.  FIRTH  said,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  if  the  question  was  one  of  right, 
that  he  should  be  quite  willing  to  waive 
his  right.  If,  however,  the  question 
was  one  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  he 
should  proceed  with  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chelsea  had  not 
moved,  he  would  now  submit  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  Committee.  In  doing  so  he 
did  not  intend  to  occupy  any  length  of 
time,  as  the  subject  had  already  been 
fully  discussed. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  9,  to  insert  "on  the  deter- 
mination of  any  appeal  the  whole  Court  shall 
agree  to  secure  conviction."— (ATr.  Sj/uan.) 

The  Chairman 


The  chairman  pointed  out  to  tho 
hon.  Member  that  the  words  **  determi- 
nation of  any  appeal  shall  be  "  were  al- 
ready part  of  the  Bill.  He  would  now 
call  upon  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Chelsea. 

Mb.  firth  said,  he  accepted  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  begged  to  move 
the  Amendment  standing  in  his  name. 
He  had  already  remarked  that  we  had 
never  had  a  Court  of  Appeal  on  ques- 
tions of  fact  in  criminal  cases,  although 
such  appeal  existed  in  civil  cases  where 
the  Court  was  equally  divided.  There 
was  no  provision  in  this  Bill  as  to  the 
number  of  Judges  being  odd  or  even. 
Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the 
Courts  of  Law  had  always  had  a  ten- 
dency in  favour  of  innocence,  he  thought, 
in  case  the  Court  were  equally  divided 
in  opinion,  that  the  appeal  should  be  al- 
lowed. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  10,  after  <*  appeal,"  insert 
''but  if  such  Court  be  equally  diTided  in  opi- 
nion, the  appeal  shall  be  allowed.*'— (Ifr.  Firth.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That those  wordi 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  regretted  that  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
cept this  Amendment;  but  he  had  given 
instructions  for  an  Amendment  to  be 
put  down  to  the  effect  that  the  Court 
should  always  consist  of  an  unequal 
number  of  Judges. 

Mb.  firth  said,  on  that  understand- 
ing, he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  line  10,  at  the  end  of  the  ClauM, 
to  add  the  words  **  except  in  questions  of  fact, 
when  such  determination  shall  depend  on  the 
unanimity  of  the  judges.'* — {Mr,  Redmond,) 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  55  ; 
Noes  216 :  Majority  161.— (Div.  list, 
No.  111.) 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  asked  if 
it  were  in  Order  to  add,  after  the  word 
"appeal,"  the  following  words: — 

'*  Except  in  cases  where  fresh  evidence  shall 
he  adduced,  in  which  case  the  appeal  shall  only 
be  rejected  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  the 
Court." 
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Mb.  HEALY  asked  whether  it  would 
be  in  Order  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
sub-section  altogether  ? 

The  OHAIRMAN  said,  the  sub-sec- 
tion had  been  agreed  to. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  the  Amendment  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  Justin 
M'Oarthy)  was  inadmissible  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  inasmuch  as  it  would  not 
agree  grammatically  with  the  clause  as 
it  stood. 

Thb  OKAIEMAN  said,  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Longford, 
as  far  as  he  understood  it,  was  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  the  Amendment 
which  had  just  been  negatived  by  the 
Committee.  That  Amendment  was  that, 
except  in  questions  of  fact,  there  should 
be  unanimity ;  whereas  the  Amendment 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Longford  was  that,  except  in  questions 
of  new  fact,  there  should  be  unanimity 
on  the  part  of  the  Judges.  The  Amend- 
ment, tnerefore,  was  not  in  Order,  and 
could  not  be  put. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  said,  he  should  not 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
at  any  great  length  in  moving  the  Amend- 
ment which  he  was  about  to  propose, 
inasmuch  as  it  turned  upon  questions 
which  had  already  been  discussed ;  but, 
as  had  been  pointed  out  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion,  he  was  bound  to  say 
that  it  seemed  to  him  the  most  monstrous 
thing  that  a  man  should  be  executed  for 
murder  in  a  case  where  two  Judges 
actually  protested  that  he  was  innocent. 
The  execution  of  a  man  under  the  present 
clause  of  the  Bill  was  really  dependent 
upon  the  voice  of  one  Judge.  It  was  not 
fair  to  say  that  they  must  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  three  Judges  in  the 
previous  trial  had  been  unanimous  in 
their  decision,  because,  in  the  previous 
trial,  the  facts  before  the  Court  might 
have  been  incomplete,  and  the  five 
Judges  might  have  to  try  the  man  on  a 
totaUy  different  state  of  facts  and  evi- 
dence to  that  which  the  Court  below 
had  before  it.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would 
be  an  entirely  new  trial,  and  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  a  man's  life  depended, 
as  he  had  said  before,  on  the  opinion  of 
one  Judge.  It  was,  he  thought,  useless 
to  arg^e  in  favour  of  a  clause  which 
contained  a  provision  of  this  kind,  and 
it  was  useless  to  think  there  would 
be  any  respect  among  Irish  people  for  a 
tribunal  which  convicted  a  man  on  one 


vote.  If  the  Government  desired  that 
the  people  in  Ireland  should  believe 
that  it  was  not  the  wish  of  the  House  of 
Commons  that  a  man  should  be  con- 
victed, although  innocent,  and  executed 
for  crimes  which  he  had  never  com- 
mitted, it  was  essential  that  they  should 
make  some  provision  of  the  kind  which 
he  ventured  to  propose  in  his  Amend- 
ment. He  desired  that  there  should  be  a 
new  trial.  Hon.  Members  had  been  told 
it  would  be  a  mischievous  thing  to  have 
three  trials;  but  there  had  been  in- 
stances of  three  trials  in  cases  where 
juries  had  disagreed ;  and  he  could  not 
see  why,  now  that  the  safeguard  of  a 
jury  had  been  taken  away,  there  should 
not  be  a  third  trial.  It  had  been  pointed 
out  clearly  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles 
Bussell)  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  ;  and,  as  he  (Mr.  Bedmond) 
had  already  pointed  out,  in  reality  there 
would  not  be  three  trials,  for  the  trial 
he  had  in  view  would  be  only  a  second 
trial.  It  would  be  that  the  Judges  were  to 
decide  on  a  new  set  of  evidence  and  new 
facts.  Now,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  seemed 
to  object  to  the  introducing  of  any 
safeguards  into  this  Bill.  [Mr.  Gib- 
son :  No.]  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  **No" — he  did  not  ac- 
tually use  the  words  that  he  objected  to 
the  introduction  of  any  safeguards  ;  but 
he  said  that  their  introduction  might 
lead  to  interference  with  the  tribunal, 
and  that  they  would  not  work  satisfac- 
torily. He  seemed  to  go  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  trial  by  jury  should  be  main- 
tained in  its  present  form,  or  else  that 
they  should  sweep  away  every  safeguard 
that  the  accused  man  should  have.  He 
was  unable  to  see  how  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  could  get  out  of  that 
position  if  he  objected  to  introduce  safe- 
guards whereby  the  accused  possibly 
might  escape  conviction  for  crimes  they 
had  not  committed,  by  the  provision  which 
enabled  the  Judges  to  disagree  upon 
new  facts.  He  could  not  see  how  he 
could  object  to  the  introduction  of  this 
Amendment,  if  no  new  evidence  were 
forthcoming  before  the  second  tribunal. 
He  could  understand  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  arguing  in  favour  of 
the  proposal  in  the  Bill ;  but  where  new 
evidence  might  be  forthcoming,  and 
where  new  facts  might  have  come  to 
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light,  lie  said  then  that  it  was  right  that 
the  Judges  should  be  just  as  unanimous 
in  the  second  case  as  they  were  in  the 
first.  The  Amendment  he  was  about  to 
move  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
the  Bill  cases  of  treason  and  treason- 
felony  and  cases  of  murder. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  i^,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the 
words  **  except  in  cases  of  murder,  treason,  and 
treason  felony,  when  such  determination  shall 
depend  on  the  unanimity  of  the  judges.*' — (i/r. 
Redmond.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Member  had  very  fairly  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  not  much  more  to 
be  said  upon  the  subject.  The  hon. 
Member  asked  whether  it  was  con- 
ceivable that  any  man's  life  and  death, 
that  the  fate  of  a  man,  should  depend  on 
the  voice  of  one  Judge,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  ?  But,  in  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Reserved,  it  was  well 
known  that,  in  matters  of  law,  the  fate 
of  a  man  might  depend  upon  the  voice 
of  one  man.  He  had  said,  over  and 
over  again,  it  was  plain,  if  a  man  was 
not  guilty  in  law,  he  was  just  as  much 
not  guilty  as  if  he  were  not  guilty  in 
fact ;  and  if  you  executed  a  man  not 
guilty  in  law,  it  was  just  as  great  an 
outrage  as  executing  a  man  who  was 
not  guilty  in  fact.  A  man  might  be 
executed  under  circumstances  in  which 
a  considerable  number  of  Judges  had  de- 
clared their  opinion  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  his  life  was  not  forfeited. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  there 
was  a  family  resemblance  of  a  very 
strong^  character  in  the  reception  which 
the  nght  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
gave  to  all  the  Amendments  of  an  im- 
portant character  proposed  from  those 
Benches.  The  attitude  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  from  the  begin- 
ning, had  been  one  of  absolute  non 
poiiumue.  He  had  not  admitted  a  single 
Amendment  of  importance. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  had  accepted  10  yesterday. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the 
rieht  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  for 
all  he  knew,  might  have  accepted  400 ; 
but  he  still  maintained  his  position  that 
lie  had  rejected  every  Amendment  of  im- 

Srtance  emanating  from  those  Benches, 
le  Amendment  before  the  Committee 
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expressed  not  only  the  views  of  hon. 
Members  near  him,  but  it  was  also  sup- 
ported by  Members  of  various  shades  of 
political  opinion  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House — the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Calne  (Lord  Edmond  Fitz- 
maurice),  for  instance,  and  other  hon. 
Members.  To  every  one  of  these  Amend- 
ments— supported  as  they  had  been  by 
a  consensus  of  opinion  from  all  inde- 
pendent sections  in  that  House — the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
g^ven  a  refusal.  When  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  sought  support 
for  the  measure  which  he  now  endea- 
voured to  carry  through  the  House, 
he  applied  to  those  two  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentlemen  the  Members  for  the 
University  of  Dublin,  who  knew — pro- 
bably better  than  he  did — the  purpose 
to  which  this  Act  would  be  applied  in 
Ireland.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  and  his  two  supporters  on 
the  Front  Opposition  Bench,  looked  upon 
this  Bill  not  as  a  means  of  putting  down 
crime  in  Ireland,  but  as  a  means  of 
giving  a  few  more  years  of  life  to 
that  system  of  landlordism  which  he 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  said  was  doomed. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Mover  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee  ob- 
jected that  the  life  of  a  man  should 
depend  on  the  voice  of  one  Judge.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary,  in  reply,  said  that  that 
was  a  thing  which  took  place  every  day. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O^Connor)  had  a 
large  faith  in  the  powers  of  the  Par- 
liamentaiT  face  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman ;  but  he  thought 
upon  that  occasion,  in  putting  forth  such 
a  statement,  he  had  almost  excelled  the 
unrivalled  powers  which  he  possessed. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  a  man's  life  depended  on  the  word 
of  a  single  Judge,  because  it  rested  with 
a  single  Judge  to  lay  down  the  law. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  the  majority  of  one  in  the  Court  of 
Crown  Cases  Reserved  decided  the  ques- 
tion of  law.  PMr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  :  No.] 
The  hon.  Member  said  **  No ; "  but, 
unless  he  were  misinformed,  the  hon. 
Member  was  not  in  the  House  at  the 
time  his  statement  was  made.  His 
statement  was  that,  no  doubt,  on  appeal 
in  case  of  murder  in  the  Court  of  Crown 
Cases  Reserved,  the  question  was  deter- 
mined by  the  voice  of  one  Judge  whether 
the  accused  was  guilty  on  questions  of 
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law,  although  a  minority  of  five  Judges 
might  be  of  opinion  that  he  was  guuty 
on  questions  of  fact. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  it  was  an 
utter  perversion  to  say  that  the  life  of  a 
man  was  dependent  on  the  voice  of  a 
single  Judge  in  England  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  would  be  under  this  Bill.  He 
challenged  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  produce  firom  recent  his- 
tory a  single  case  in  which  a  prisoner 
bad  been  executed,  or  whose  execution 
depended  on  the  voice  of  a  single  Judge. 
So  far  as  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Ke- 
served  was  concerned,  the  result  might 
depend  on  the  verdict  of  a  single 
Judge ;  but  the  Committee  must  bear 
in  mind  that  behind  that  Judge  there 
stood  the  verdict  of  12  jurors.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  not 
adduced  a  single  argument  to  show  that 
the  Court  of  Appeal  would  not  be  vir- 
tually deciding  a  new  case  in  matters  of 
fact  and  matters  of  law.  He  (Mr.  T. 
P.  O'Connor)  altogether  disputed  the 
dictum  of  the  Home  Secretary — high 
authority  as  he  was  on  matters  of  law 
— that  a  decision  on  a  matter  of  law 
was  the  same  as  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
In  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Reserved, 
the  smallest  breach  of  regulations  at  the 
trial,  or  the  smallest  breach  of  the  Law 
of  Evidence,  or  of  any  other  detail, 
might  invalidate  a  trial  for  murder.  He 
appealed  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  whether  that  was 
not  so  ?  But  if  there  was  a  second  trial 
it  might  involve  the  question  of  fact, 
whether  the  offender  was  at  the  time  in 
the  place  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitteid.  Would  anyone  sav  that  the 
small  details  which  he  had  alluded  to  as 
invalidating  the  trial  of  the  Court  be- 
low were  oi  the  same  importance  as  the 
question  of  an  o/t^i,  which  might  be 
raised  in  the  case  of  a  prisoner  accused 
under  the  present  Bill?  He  thought 
the  Home  Secretary  very  much  mis- 
took the  spirit  of  himself  and  his 
hon.  Friends  if  he  supposed  that  he 
was  goine  to  carry  this  Bill  easily 
through  me  House  of  Commons  with- 
out the  most  strenuous  opposition,  so 
long  as  he  took  his  cue  from  the  two 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  upon 
the  opposite  Benches — the  Members  for 
the  IJniversity  of  Dublin. 

Mb.  firth  said,  that  the  argument 
was  complete  that  there  had  not  been 
any  occasion  where  a  man  had  been 


found  guilty  and  punished  for  the  of- 
fence of  murder,  unless  the  tribunal  be- 
fore which  he  came  was  unanimous  in 
their  judgment  with  regard  to  the  facts 
on  which  their  judgment  was  based. 
It  could  not  be  suggested  that  in  Ire- 
or  anywhere  else  a  man  could  be  hanged 
for  murder  if  two  Judges  of  the  land 
said  that  the  identity  of  the  man  who 
committed  the  offence  had  not  been 
established. 

Mr.  MAOFARLANE  said,  he  wished 
to  treat  this  question  from  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view.  He  imagined  that 
it  was  impossible,  where  the  guilt  of  a 
man  was  thoroughly  and  absolutely  es- 
tablished to  the  entire  Court  of  First 
Instance,  consisting  of  three  Judges, 
that  there  should  not  be  a  real  unani- 
mity in  the  case  of  the  Appeal  Court, 
consisting  of  five  Judges.  He  assumed 
that  the  Government  did  not  wish  to 
hang  anyone  who  was  not  certainly 
guilty,  or  punish  them  for  manslaughter 
or  any  other  offence  dealt  with  in  this 
Bill ;  and,  therefore,  he  could  not  see 
why  they  should  so  much  object  to  the 
unanimity  proposed.  As  the  matter 
stood  at  present,  there  would  be  eight 
Judges  trying  the  case,  assuming  that 
there  was  an  appeal.  Now,  if  six 
Judges  were  capable  of  agreeing  on 
matters  of  facts  and  matters  of  law, 
surely  eight  Judges  might  also  agree. 
He  believed  it  would  be  quite  as  easy 
to  get  unanimity  in  the  upper  Court 
as  in  the  lower  Court.  As  he  had 
already  pointed  out,  it  was  not  con- 
viction that  was  wanted,  but  the  punish- 
ment of  guilt;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Government  so  determinedly  opposed 
everything  relating  to  this  Court  of 
Appeal,  which  was  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  remember  that  they  were  dealing 
with  exceptional  legislation,  and  that, 
therefore,  exceptional  Amendments  were 
permissible.  It  was  only  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  persons  who  objected  to 
the  Bill  as  a  whole  would  object  to  it 
in  all  its  parts.  Moreover,  it  was  ab- 
solutely their  duty  to  reduce  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  the  Bill  as  far  as  it 
lay  in  their  power.  It  was  with  that 
object  that  hon.  Members  on  those 
Benches,  and  upon  the  Benches  in  front 
of  him,  proposed  Amendments  seeking 
to  mitigate  the  effect  of  the  Bill.  He 
was  sorry  that  the   arguments  which 
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had  been  adduced  in  favour  of  this 
Amendment  had  been  thrown  away  upon 
the  Home  Secretary,  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  in  the  words  of  the  popular 
Bong,  that — 

<*  In  spite  of  all  temptation 
To  understand  another  nation, 
He  remained  an  Englishman." 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY   said,  it 
was  hard  to   understand  the  views  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary ;  but  he  supposed 
that  the  difficulty  in  his  own  case  arose 
from  the  fact  that  he  did  not  possess  a 
judicial  mind.     As  far  as  he  understood 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  fact  and 
law  were  one  and  the  same  subject,  and 
that  the  Judges    were    just    as    well 
qualified  to  judge  of  fact  as  a  jury  could 
be.     If  that  were  the  position,  why  not 
aboh'sh  the  entire  system  of  trial  by 
jury  ?    What  could  be  the  use  of  going 
through   the  form  of  putting  12  men 
into  a  box,  when  a  single  Judge  could 
settle   both  questions  of   fact  and  law 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  persons  charged 
and   of   the    community    in    general? 
After  all,  this  section  of  the  Bill  con- 
stituted, in  certain  cases,  distinctly  a  new 
trial.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  where 
fresh  evidence  was  adduced.     There  the 
Court  had  before  them  an  entirely  new 
set  of  facts.    In  the  first  trial,  a  man 
oould  only  be  convicted  on  the  unani- 
mous decision  of  three  Judges ;  but,  on 
the  second  trial,  he  was  to  be  convicted 
by  the  majority  of  the  Judges.     Now, 
he  urged   upon  the    Home    Secretary 
whether  this  was  not  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous in  the  case  of  trials  for  treason 
or  treason-felony,  because,  although  a 
Judge  might  be  able  to  decide  fairly 
on  fact  and  law  taken  separately,  yet, 
where  so  much  depended  on  the  relation 
of  facts  to  law,  and  where  constructive 
law  came  in    to    assist  the  imperfect 
statement  of  evidence,    it  was  nighly 
dangerous  to  have  anything  short  of  a 
unanimous  verdict.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman    was    well  ac- 
quainted with  history,  and  at  one  time 
he  had  taken   the  honoured  name  of 
**  Historicus ; "  he  must,  therefore,  have 
in  his  mind  what  evidence  was  furnished 
by  English  history  with  regard  to  trials 
for  treason.     That  being  so,  he  asked 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
where,  in  the  history  of  the  country, 
there  was  any  instance  in    which  the 
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integrity  of  the  Judges  had  broken 
down  so  much  as  upon  trials  for  treason. 
He  assumed  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  aware  that  the 
Judges  had  frequently  endeavoured  to 
coerce  juries,  who  had  stood  up  against 
the  constructive  law  laid  down  by  them 
into  convicting  persons  of  treason.  In 
the  trial  of  Lord  Dundonald,  then  Lord 
Cochrane,  the  decision  was  notoriously 
unfair,  and  the  jury  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  find  according  to  the  ruling  of 
the  Judge,  rather  than  according  to  their 
own  view  of  the  facts.  With  these 
things  in  recollection,  it  was  most  dan- 
gerous and  reactionary  to  introduce  a 
tribunal  which  took  away  trial  by  jury 
from  the  man  who  most  required  it,  and 
left  men  accused  of  treason  wholly  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Judges. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Home  Secretary  whether  the  diffi- 
culty with  respect  to  Irish  Judges  was 
not  likely  to  arise  in  regard  to  the  Irish 
Judges.  Nobody,  he  said,  proposed  to 
do  away  with  the  unanimity  required  in 
the  case  of  a  jury ;  but  it  was  proposed 
to  do  away  with  that  in  the  case  of  the 
Judges  on  the  assertion  that  no  jury 
could  be  obtained  who  would  not  give 
way  to  terrorism  or  to  sympathy  with 
crimes,  and,  therefore,  would  not  convict 
a  prisoner.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
only  real  argument  that  could  at  all 
apply  in  the  case  of  not  requiring  unani- 
mity among  the  Judges,  who  were  prac- 
tically a  jury  for  trying  matters  of  fact, 
was  that  the  Judges  seemed  to  have 
sympathized  with  treason  and  murder; 
and  he  did  not  see  how  the  Government 
could  get  out  of  that  dilemma.  Then 
there  was  another  consideration  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  which  he  was  glad 
to  see  proposed,  and  that  was  this — he 
always  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest 
objects,  from  a  Constitutional  point  of 
view,  to  be  gained  by  the  institution  of 
trial  by  jury,  and  one  of  the  reasons 
which  inauced  the  people  of  England  to 
value  it  so  much  as  a  protection  for 
liberty,  was  not  so  much  that  it  came 
into  action  in  regard  to  ordinary  crime, 
as  that  the  common  sense  of  the  country 
should  stand  between  them  and  a  too 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law  on  treason 
and  treason-felony,    and   which   might 

glace  the  subject  at  the  mercy  of  an 
Ixecutive  too  often  infuriated  by  agita- 
tion. It  was  not  so  long  ago  that  in 
England — perhaps  not  50  years  ago— 
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men  held  their  lives  simply  by  the  fact 
that  an  English  jury  could  not  be  got  to 
bow  strictly  to  the  legal  interpretation 
of  the  law  on  treason ;  and  he  knew 
that  the  Law  of  Sedition,  which  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
certain  men  in  Ireland,  if  legally  and 
strictly  interpreted,  would  place  himself 
and  other  men  who  took  part  in  the  Land 
League  movement  outside  the  pale  of 
the  law.  He  had  heard  it  laid  down  by 
an  Irish  Judge  that  practically  almost 
any  political  action  would  come  within 
the  law  on  sedition.  He  had  studied 
that  law,  and  he  believed  no  man  could 
condemn  the  action  of  the  Judges  with- 
out being  held  guilty  of  sedition,  if  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  was  strained. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  anyone 
who  had  been  trained  to  lay  down  the 
law  in  the  strictest  way  from  sweeping 
into  the  net  of  these  Acts  every  man  who 
spoke  strongly  in  condemnation  of  the 
action  of  the  Government.  If  these 
laws  had  been  enforced  in  England  ac- 
cording to  their  strictest  letter  they 
would  long  ag^  have  been  repealed  or 
modified ;  but  the  reason  why  they  had 
been  left  on  the  Statute  Book  was  that 
the  juries  were  a  sufficient  security  to 
the  subject  against  the  law  being 
strained.  It  was  now  proposed  to  take 
from  the  people  of  Ireland  that  protec- 
tion of  the  common  sense  of  juries,  and 
to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of  Acts;  but 
if  this  was  enforced  he  was  sure  public 
feeling,  and  the  feeling  in  this  House, 
would  revolt  against  that  enforcement. 
He  could  not  understand  why  the  Go- 
vernment had  determined  to  withdraw 
that  protection  from  the  people  of  Ire- 
land in  regard  to  political  action,  and 
also  to  refuse  to  give  to  them  the  slight 
protection  of  the  unanimity  of  the 
Judges.  He  could  not  see  why  such  re- 
fusal did  not  amount  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  Irish  Judges ;  and  surely,  from  an 
English  point  of  view,  it  was  a  very 
much  worse  charge  than  ever  the  Irish 
Members  had  aimed  at  the  Irish  Judges. 
They  were  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
Irish  Judges,  by  their  speeches  from  the 
Judicial  Bench,  by  their  well-known 
opinions  in  private,  were  not  fit  to  try 
matters  of  fact  where  politics  were  in- 
volved. Nine  out  of  every  ten  people 
in  Ireland  believed  that,  but  they  had 
never  said  the  Irish  Judges  had  sym- 
pathized with  treason  or  murder ;  and, 
therefore,    the   refusal   to    accept  this 


Amendment  was  a  more  severe  charge 
against  the  Irish  Judges  than  the  Irish 
Members  had  ever  made  against  them. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  credit  those  who  sup- 
ported this  Amendment  with  having  no 
intention  to  propose  anything  that  would 
protect  any  person  who  was  really  found 
guilty  of  murder.  What  they  wanted 
to  do  was  to  protect  the  innocent,  and,  as 
was  done  in  every  country  that  had  any 
jurisprudence  at  all,  to  introduce  checks 
against  the  abuse  of  the  powers  under 
this  Act.  Judges  might  have  a  clearer 
view  of  evidence,  and  be  better  able  to 
sift  the  facts  and  convince  each  other  by 
argument,  than  a  jury ;  yet  juries  were 
practically  unanimous.  In  England  they 
seldom  acquitted,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  that  had  been  stated,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  in  Ireland  juries  seldom  ac- 
quitted where  the  evidence  showed  the 
accused  to  be  guilty.  The  Irish  Mem- 
bers wished  to  protect  accused,  but  pos- 
sibly innocent  persons  against  an  abuse 
of  power  or  a  mistake  by  those  who  had 
to  administer  the  law ;  and  one  of  the 
great  advantages  of  the  English  j  ury  sys- 
tem— ^the  praises  of  which  had  been  sung 
by  the  greatest  of  English  political  philo- 
sophers— was  that  the  jury  interposed 
the  strongest  and  best  protection  against 
arbitrary,  illegal,  unconstitutional,  or 
corrupt  action  by  Judges.  Juries  stood 
between  innocent  persons  and  a  possible 
abuse  of  the  power  of  the  law.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  those  who  argued  in 
favour  of  the  clause  had  forgotten  that 
the  Criminal  Law  was  an  instrument 
that  might  be  used  for  a  great  many 
purposes  than  the  putting  down  of  crime. 
It  did  not  lie  with  the  Government  to 
set  the  law  in  motion.  Any  person 
might  set  the  Criminal  Law  and  all  its 
powers  in  motion  against  any  person 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  only  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  is  whether 
there  shall  be  a  unanimity  among  the 
Judges  of  Appeal  in  regard  to  treason, 
treason-felony,  or  murder,  and  there  is 
no  question  of  unanimity  of  juries. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  his  point  was 
that  in  these  cases  of  treason  or  murder 
the  unanimity  of  the  Judges  of  Appeal 
was  as  necessary  as  with  the  three  Judges 
in  the  Court  of  First  Instance,  because 
without  that  unanimity  the  one  great 
protection  previously  interposed  between 
the  people  and  the  arbitrary  power  of 
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Judges  was  taken  away — ^namely,  the 
protectioii  of  interposing  juries.  If  a  case 
was  clearly  proved  by  the  Court  of  First 
Instance,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that 
the  Judges  of  Appeal  were  not  as  clear- 
sighted and  as  equally  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  facts  as  the  Court  below.  New  light 
might  be  thrown  on  a  case ;  new  evi- 
dence might  be  produced  before  the  case 
reached  the  Court  of  Appeal,  in  view  of 
which,  though  it  might  convince  one  or 
two  of  the  Judges,  a  majority  of  Judges 
was  yet  to  be  sufficient  to  support  a  con- 
viction. There  ought  not  to  be  that  dis- 
tinction at  all,  because  the  protection  of 
juries  was  being  taken  away,  and  the 
only  protection  against  an  abuse  of  the 
law  was  in  the  unanimity  of  the  Judges 
of  Appeal,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Judges 
of  First  Instance.  In  cases  of  treason, 
treason-felony,  or  murder,  the  Govern- 
ment was  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the 
real  prosecutor.  The  Government  were 
the  power  that  moved  the  whole  case ; 
they  had  all  the  strength  to  secure  a  con- 
viction. They  could  not,  and  would  not, 
be  separated  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
from  the  prosecutor;  and  the  Judges 
were  so  identified  with  the  Government 
as  their  appointees  and  paid  servants, 
that  they  ran  the  enormous  risk  of  having 
their  opinions  coloured,  and  their  minds 
to  some  extent  prejudiced — at  all  events, 
they  would  be  believed  to  be  prejudiced, 
and  to  have  their  minds  warped  by  their 
identification  with  the  prosecutor  in  these 
cases.  In  regard  to  cases  of  murder, 
there  was  an  equally  strong  reason  for 
unanimity,  because  there,  ^though  the 
Government  were  not  identified  with  the 
Judges,  and  were  not  the  actual  prose- 
cutor, but  only  nominally  so,  private 
malice  in  every  case  of  murder  might 
accuse  any  innocent  person,  and  weave 
round  him  a  web  of  seeming  evidence 
which  it  would  require  the  greatest  possi- 
ble skill  to  appreciate,  and  there  would  be 
one  thing  which  the  Judges  would  not 
have — namely,  the  popular  instinct,  the 
popular  power  of  knowing  whether  a  wit- 
ness was  telling  the  truth  or  not,  and  of 
appreciating  the  character  of  the  prisoner. 
All  these  things  the  Judges  would  want. 
The  power  of  the  law  might  be  mis- 
applied, and  the  Judges  might  be  made 
tne  instruments  of  atrocious  crimes  in 
regard  to  innocent  persons  accused  of 
murder.  Let  the  guilty  be  punished, 
but  with  proper  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  innocent  persons.    If  the 

Dr.  Cummins 


Judges  were  not  to  be  degraded  bj 
being  made  the  instruments  of  private 
vengeance ;  if  that  distrust  which  at  pre- 
sent justly  existed  in  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  the  Judges  was  to  be  removed, 
there  must  be  unanimity.  The  last  point 
of  the  matter  was  wholly  important.  It 
used  to  be  a  principle  of  English  law 
that  it  was  better  that  99  guilty  persons 
should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
person  should  suffer ;  but  this  clause  re- 
versed that  principle,  and  seemed  to  say 
that  it  was  better  99  innocent  persons 
should  suffer  than  that  one  guilty  person 
should  escape.  That  was  how  the  Act 
would  be  read  by  the  people,  and  the 
disposition  to  regard  the  law  as  their 
enemy  would  increase  instead  of  diminish- 
ing. He  could  quite  understand  how 
difficult  it  was  for  English  and  Scotch 
Members  to  realize  the  state  of  things 
existing  inlreland;  but  every  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
his  own  country 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  speaking  to  the  Amendment,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  the 
work  of  the  Committee  if  hon.  Members 
discuss  the  whole  Act  and  all  the  clauses 
upon  a  single  Amendment.  The  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  is,  whether 
the  Judges  of  Appeal  shall  be  unanimous 
in  cases  of  treason,  treason-felony,  and 
murder ;  and  I  must  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  keep  to  that  subject. 

Da.  COMMINS  said,  he  was  trying 
to  keep  to  that  question,  and  he  was 
about  to  ask  English  and  Scotch  Mem- 
bers what,  judging  from  the  history  of 
their  own  countries,  would  have  been 
the  state  of  things,  if  the  Judges  had 
had  sole  power,  without  Juries,  to  convict 
people  by  a  majority?  xet  that  was  the 
kind  of  tribunal  now  to  be  set  up  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  maintained  that,  in  all 
these  cases,  there  ought  to  be  this  unani- 
mity in  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  in  the 
Court  of  First  Instance. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  that  a  great  Bevo- 
lutionist  had  stated  that  audacity  was  the 
great  secret  of  success  in  a  revolution. 
He  was  sorry  the  Home  Seoretftry  was  not 
then  on  the  Treasury  Bench,  as  he  wished 
to  pay  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman a  compliment.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  audacity  in  a  statesman  and  a 
lawyer  was  also  the  great  secret  of 
success,  for  the  Home  Secretary  had 
attempted  to  repeat,  in  the  presence  of 
lawyers  in  that  House,  that  the  Judges 
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of  til  6  land  in  this  country  every  day 
found  persons  guilty  of  treason  and 
treason-felony  and  murder.  He  had 
never  heard  such  a  proposition;  but 
the  oftener  it  was  contradiotedthe  oftener 
it  was  repeated  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
wished  to  deceive  those  who  were  igno- 
rant of  the  law,  or  he  did  that  knowing 
that  he  was  perverting  language  by  using 
words  in  a  double  sense — confounding 
verdicts  of  juries  on  facts  with  questions 
of  law — and  he  wished  to  see  whether 
simple  Members  would  accept  that 
notion.  The  plain  question  was  this. 
The  Government  proposed  to  make  the 
three  Judges  a  jury ;  they  were  to  form 
the  Court,  return  the  verdict,  and  pro- 
nounce judgment.  Then  there  came 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  which  was  sub- 
stantially a  Court  for  a  new  trial,  and 
again  the  Home  Secretary  wished  to 
deceive  the  Committee. 

ThrCHAIBMAN:  The  hon.  Member 
has  used  the  expression  that  the  Home 
Secretary  tried  to  deceive  the  Committee. 
I  am  sure  he  did  not  intend  to  use  that 
expression,  and  the  hon.  Member  will 
withdraw  that  expression. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  would  not  say  the 
Home  Secretary  had  tried  to  deceive  the 
House,  but  that  he  had  used  language 
calculated  to    deceive    the  Committee. 
The  primary  Court  was  to  be  a  Court 
and  a  jury,  and  to  pronounce  judgment ; 
but  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  a  different 
rule  was  applied  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
called  it  a  Court  of  Appeal ;  but  it  was 
not  a  Court  of  Appeal  upon  questions  of 
law.     It  was  a  tribunal  to  try  facts,  and 
really  to  enter  upon  a  new  trial ;  and 
their  verdict  or  judgment  would  not  be 
an  affirming  of  the  Court  below,  but  a 
new  verdict  or  judgment.    In  the  Court 
of  First  Instance  the  three  Judges  were 
to  be  unanimous ;  and  upon  what  prin- 
ciple was  it  that  the  five  Judg^  in  the 
Court  of  Appeal  need  not  be  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  judgment,  not  upon  law, 
but  upon  facts  ?    Upon  what  principle 
was  tnere  a  different  rule,   and  upon 
what  principle  was  it  that  three  out  of 
five  Judges  could  convict  a  man  of  trea- 
son, treason-felony,  or  murder?      The 
proposition  was  ridiculous,  and  could  not 
for  a  moment  hold  water.     It  could  not 
be  believed  in  by  those  who  made  it, 
and  it  was  calculated  to  deceive  Members 
of  the  House  who  were  unacquainted 


with  the  law,  and  had  to  accept  the 
authority  of  Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury 
Bench. 

Mb.  D.  GEANT  said,  he  regarded 
the  Amendment  as  one  which  it  would 
be  wise  for  the  Home  Secretary  to  accept. 
The  present  position  was  such  that  it 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
Irish  people  should  feel  strongly  and 
distinctly  that  the  judgment  given  was 
on  the  lines  of  an  effort  to  do  jus- 
tice to  them.  If,  however,  under  exist- 
ing circumstances,  the  people  saw  sen- 
tences passed  simply  by  a  majority  of 
Judges  they  would  feel  that  they  were 
not  being  fairly  treated.  He,  therefore, 
hoped  the  Government  would  accept  the 
Amendment,  not  so  much  because  of  the 
question  itself,  as  on  account  of  the  evil 
of  a  wrong  impression  in  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  he  should  vote  for  it 
himself. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  for  the  next  three  years  prisoners 
would  not  get  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 
In  cases  of  capital  offences  the  Judges 
always  told  the  juries  that  if  they  had 
any  reasonable  doubt  they  should  acquit 
the  prisoner.    Irish  Members  were  now 
asking  that  in  cases  in  which  an  appeal 
was  made — in  cases  of  treason,  treason- 
felony,  or  murder — the  Judges  to  whom 
the  appeal  was  made  should  be  unani- 
mous in  their  judgment ;  and  they  were 
asking  that  simply   because  it   would 
often  happen  that  new  facts  would  be 
adduced,  which,  if  they  had  been  pro- 
duced at  the  first  trial,  might  have  pre- 
vented the  Judges  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty.     The   question  had    been   put 
several  times  to  the  Government  whether 
they  would  dare  to  hang  a  man  who  was 
found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  Judges. 
Everybody  knew  they  would  not,  and 
yet  they  refused  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment,  knowing    that  they  would    not 
dare  to  hang  a  man  in  England  for 
murder  or  high  treason  unless  the  Judges 
were  all  agreed.    Under  these  circum- 
stances,  he   thought    the    Government 
ought  to  accept  the  Amendment.    Al- 
though the  Irish  Members  had  proposed 
many  Amendments,  the  Home  Secretciry 
bad  not  assented  to  any  single  important 
Amendment.  This  Amendment,  however, 
was  supported  not  only  by  Irish  Mem- 
bers, but  by  many  supporters  of  the 
Government;   and    he  thought  it  was 
nearly  time  that  the  Home  Secretary 
should  show  some  readiness  to  meet  the 
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Oommittee  bj  accepting  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  said,  that  in  cases  of 
treason  or  murder  the  prisoner  always 
got  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  even  if 
only  one  Judge  out  of  eight — which  was 
the  smallest  number  that  should  deal 
with  questions  of  this  kind  —  was  in 
favour  of  acquittal,  it  must  be  quite 
clear  that  there  was  a  substantial  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  sentence;  and 
more  especially  was  it  desirable  that  the 
law  should  not  be  pressed  in  such  a  case, 
because,  of  course,  if  a  sentence  for  mur- 
der was  carried  out,  there  was  no  means 
of  restoring  a  man  to  life  should  he  be 
proved  to  have  been  innocent.  Even  in 
England,  where  Party  prejudices  did 
not  run  as  high  as  in  Ireland,  inno- 
cent people  had  often  been  executed 
for  murders.  Not  very  long  ago  the 
man  Habron  was  convicted  at  Man- 
chester, and  he  would  have  been  sent  to 
penal  servitude  if  another  man  had  not 
confessed  that  he  had  committed  the 
crime.  He  believed  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  Members  of  the  Government  did 
not  desire  to  have  the  power  of  sending 
people  in  Ireland  to  the  scaffold  when 
there  was  reasonable  doubt ;  and  in 
Ireland,  under  the  old  system  of  jury- 
packing,  people  had  been  hung  who  had 
afterwards  been  proved  to  be  perfectly 
innocent.  A  disagreement  amons  the 
jury  had  in  many  cases  been  very  bene- 
ficial, where  it  was  subsequently  proved 
that  the  accused  persons  were  innocent, 
although  if  they  had  been  convicted  they 
would  have  been  hune^.  There  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  George  M*Oormack 
in  Tipperary,  who  had  a  quarrel  with 
two  brothers,  and  afterwards  went  to 
America,  without  telling  anyone  of  his 
intention.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  the  men  he  had 
quarrelled  with,  being  the  last  men  seen 
in  his  company,  were  put  on  their  trial 
for  his  murder.  The  first  jury  disag^ed, 
but  another  jury  found  them  guilty, 
and  they  were  executed  ;  and  yet,  a 
short  time  afterwards,  the  man  re- 
turned from  America,  and  so  proved 
conclusively  that  the  men  executed  were 
innocent. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  speaking  to  the  subject  before  the 
Committee,  which  is  the  question  of  ap- 
peal in  a  particular  class  of  crimes. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  he  understood  the 
question  to  be  whether  the  Judges  should 

Mr,  Leamy 


be  unanimous;  and  he  submitted  that 
he  was  thoroughly  justified  in  showing 
that  there  ought  to  be  unanimity,  bj 
the  fact  that  innocent  persons  had  been 
executed  for  murder.  In  Armagh,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  man  was  condemned 
and  hung  who  was  afterwards  proved  to 
be  innocent;  and  in  another  case,  in 
which  the  governor  of  the  gaol  repre- 
sented to  the  Dublin  Castle  authorities 
that  he  had  evidence  of  the  innocence  of 
a  certain  prisoner ;  but  they  insisted  on 
his  being  hung,  because  they  did  not 
wish  the  public  to  discover  that  they  bad 
convicted  an  innocent  man.  That  was 
how  justice  was  administered  in  Ireland ; 
and  he  did  not  think  there  ought  to 
be  very  rig^d  rules  in  discussing  such 
matters. 

The  chairman  :  I  have  already 
warned  the  hon.  Member,  and  must  now 
ask  him  to  keep  strictly  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  said,  if  the  Judges 
were  practically  unanimous,  there  could 
not  reasonably  be  any  doubt  as  to  the 
guilt  of  a  prisoner;  but  if  two  out  of 
the  five  were  of  opinion  that  he  was  not 
guilty,  did  the  Committee  think  the 
authorities  would  be  justified  in  hang- 
ing the  man,  more  especially  as  accord- 
ing to  the  police  arrangements  in  Ireland 
any  evidence  which  the  police  might 
have  which  was  calculateid  to  tell  in 
favour  of  a  prisoner  would  be  sup- 
pressed, and  nothing  would  be  brought 
forward  but  what  they  thought  most 
likely  to  bring  a  conviction?  It  was  also 
known  that  means  would  be  used  by  the 
police  to  get  evidence  of  a  perfectly  un- 
trustworthy character  with  regard  to  an 
alleged  crime.  He  thought  he  bad  made 
it  pretty  clear  that  such  a  thing  as 
hanging  a  prisoner  by  a  bare  majority 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  ought  not  to  be 
allowed,  and  that  the  Gt>vemment  ought 
not  to  hold  that  the  life  of  a  person 
should  be  taken  when,  in  the  view  of 
some  of  the  Judges,  he  was  as  likely  to 
be  innocent  as  guilty.  In  all  such  cases 
there  must  be  absolute  certainty — or,  at 
least,  there  should  be  no  reasonable 
doubt;  but  if  two  of  the  Judges  held 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty  there 
would  be  something  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable doubt.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, he  thought  the  Government 
might  agi*ee  to  this  particular  Amend- 
ment. Then  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  treason  or  treason-felony,   be 
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did  not  know  that  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject was  of  so  much  importance,  be- 
cause, aooording  to  experiencCi  for  many 
▼ears  no  prosecution  had  taken  place  in 
Ireland,  or,  he  believed,  in  England,  for 
treason  or  treason-felony,  so  that  the 
presumption  was  that  during  the  three 
years  during  which  this  Bill  would  last 
probably  no  person  would  be  put  on  his 
trial  for  either  of  those  offences.  At  the 
same  time,  the  fact  remained  that  the 
Government  would  have  so  much  power 
of  influencing  all  the  legal  machinery 
in  Ireland,  and  that  they  had  situations 
for  Judges  and  their  relatives.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  in  these  oases,  in  which  the 
Gk)vemment  and  the  accused  would  come 
into  such  direct  conflict,  absolute  proof 
ought  to  be  required  to  convict  a  man 
of  guilt.  In  England,  in  former  times, 
persons  who  agitated  for  the  reform  of 
t^arliament  were  put  on  trial  for  high 
treason,  with,  however,  the  intervention 
of  a  jury.  But  in  this  case  that  inter- 
vention was  to  be  taken  away ;  and  he 
could  not  see  on  what  grounds  it  could 
be  refused  in  regard  to  such  charges  as 
treason  or  treason-felony,  such  charges 
being  liable  to  so  much  doubt  as  to  what 
constituted  the  offence.  A  great  deal 
had  been  said  as  to  what  constituted  an 
offence  of  treason  or  treason  -  felony ; 
and  it  would  only  be  right  that  in  all 
cases  where  there  was  a  reasonable 
doubt  the  prisoner  should  have  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Sib  EARDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
oould  not  support  the  Amendment,  be- 
eause  he  did  not  see  why  there  should 
be  less  unanimity  among  the  Judges  than 
among  jurymen.  He  deeply  regretted 
that  his  Amendment  had  not  been  put, 
prescribing  that  a  proportion  of  four- 
fifths  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  should  de- 
cide. Hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  were  prepared  to  accept  that 
proposal ;  but  he  was  sure  it  was  some 
unintentional  haste  on  the  part  of  the 
Chairman  which  prevented  his  putting 
the  Amendment. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  There  was  no 
haste  on  the  part  of  the  Chairman.  I 
did  simply  what  it  was  my  duty  to  do. 
The  hon.  Member  brought  up  an  Amend- 
ment, which  could  not  be  moved,  on  the 
Question  ''  That  these  words  stand  part 
of  the  Clause,"  and  not  being  able  to 
put  that  Amendment,  it  was  my  duty  to 
put  the  Question,  "That  these  words 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 


Sib  EABDLEY  WILMOT  said,  the 
Chairman  had  not  intimated  to  the 
hon.  Member  in  charge  of  the  Amend- 
ment  

The  ATTOBNEY  GENERAIi  (Sir 
Hbkby  James)  rose  to  Order.  The 
Chairman  had  ruled  that  the  Amend- 
ment oould  not  be  put;  but  the  hon. 
Member  was  now  questioning  that 
ruling,  and  he  submitted  that  the  hon. 
Member  could  not  have  done  that  even 
at  the  time,  and  it  was  doubly  objection- 
able to  do  so  now. 

Sm  EARDLEY  WILMOT  begged  to 
move  that  the  Chairman  should  now 
leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (iSir  EardUy  Wilmot.) 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Baronet 
cannot  question  what  I  have  already 
ruled.  The  Question  is  that  I  now  leave 
the  Chair. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  thought 
the  Committee  need  not  go  on  quite  so 
fast,  although  the  Motion  to  leave  the 
Chair  was  a  very  useful  safety-valve. 
An  hon.  Member  had  been  bringing  in 
cases  to  show 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  is  now  raising  another 
question  of  ruling  which  has  been  pre- 
viously settled,  and  upon  this  Motion 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  cannot 
raise  that  question. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  the  question 
before  the  Committee  was  that  of  the 
unanimity  of  Judges,  and  the  hon. 
Member  had  been  giving  certain  cases 
in  which  innocent  persons  had  actually 
been  hung ;  and  he  thought  hon.  Mem- 
bers ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ferring to  general  matters 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  cannot,  on  this  Motion, 
discuss  any  general  Amendment.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  a  right  to  move  that 
I  leave  the  Chair ;  but  the  Committee 
cannot  discuss  the  ruling  I  have  already 
given. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  believed 
any  Member  could  discuss  any  general 
subject  connected  with  the  Bill  on  the 
Motion  to  leave  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  is  under  some  misap- 
prehension. The  hon.  Baronet  has  moved 
that  I  do  leave  the  Chair  with  the  hope 
of  discussing  questions  of  Order  upon 
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the  ruling  I  had  given  on  an  Amend- 
ment being  out  of  Order ;  but  he  was 
not  in  a  position  to  discuss  the  ruling, 
and,  therefore,  the  object  with  which  he 
moved  does  not  exist.  As  to  the  claims 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  to  dis- 
cuss the  Bill  generally  on  a  Motion  to 
leave  the  Chair,  that  latitude  may  exist 
in  the  House;  but  it  is  certainly  not 
allowed  in  Committee  when  the  Amend- 
ment alone  is  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BIGOAR  said,  he  understood 
that  if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
should  be  agreed  to,  this  Bill  would  fall 
to  the  ground ;  and,  therefore,  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  Committee  might  discuss 
some  of  the  questions  connected  with 
the  merits  of  the  Bill.  On  the  Motion 
to  leave  the  Chair  he  thought  it  was  ad- 
visable to  discuss  the  general  merits  of 
the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Baronet 
moved  that  I  do  leave  the  Chair  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  raising  a  point  of 
Order;  but  the  particular  point  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  wished  to  raise  could 
not  be  brought  before  the  Committee, 
and  any  observations  must  now  be  upon 
a  point  of  Order  within  the  Motion. 
The  hon.  Baronet's  observations  were 
not  within  the  Motion. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  said,  that  the  Chair- 
man's  last  ruling  corroborated  his  own 
view ;  but  as  the  Motion  was  not  made 
to  get  leave  to  discuss  some  question 
already  decided,  and  as  something  had 
taken  place  which  might  kill  the  Bill, 
he  thought  the  Committee  had  a  right 
to  discuss  the  Bill  upon  this  Motion. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  see  that  it  is  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  discuss  the  general  merits  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  subject  of  discussion  must 
be  the  Amendment  which  is  before  the 
Committee  for  the  moment. 

Colonel  NOLAN  asked  whether  the 
Committee  might  not  speak  on  the  Bill 
upon  the  Motion  to  leave  the  Chair,  be- 
lieving that  on  such  a  Motion  they  were 
at  liberty  to  discuss  any  question  con- 
nected with  the  BiU.  If  this  Motion 
would  be  fatal  to  the  Bill  if  carried,  it 
was  important  to  discuss  everything 
connected  with  it;  and  probably  some 
hon.  Members,  who  would  be  shut  out 
by  the  Chairman's  ruling,  would  wish 
to  enter  upon  some  genend  observations 
which  they  could  not  make  on  specific 
Amendments. 

2'he  Ohairman 


LoBD  EDMOND  FITZMAXJBICE 
said,  the  discussion  in  the  Committee 
had  hitherto  proceeded  in  so  orderly  and 
amicable  a  manner  that  he  hoped  the 
ill-timed  intervention  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Warwickshire  (Sir  Eardley 
Wilmot)  would  not  be  allowed  to  act  as 
a  firebrand  thrown  into  the  discussions. 
He  thought  he  might  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this  Motion  had  not  been 
made  by  an  Irish  Member,  but  by  an 
English  Conservative,  and  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Motion  should  rest 
upon  that  hon.  Member's  shoulders. 
He  earnestly  entreated  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber not  to  press  his  Motion. 

Sir  EARDLEY  WILMOT  eaid,  he 
was  the  last  person  in  the  House  to  wish 
to  interpose  and  delay  the  Business  of 
the  Committee.  He  had  hitherto  given 
a  cordial  support  to  the  BiU,  and  should 
continue  to  do  so ;  but,  in  rising  to  speak 
to  the  Amendment,  he  had  simply  re- 
ferred to  what  he  thought  had  been  an 
injustice  to  himself  in  regard  to  an 
Amendment  respecting  the  unanimity  of 
the  Court  of  Appead.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  done  anything  to  delay  the 
Business  of  the  Committee,  and  he  would 
respectfully  ask  leave  to  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that  this  incident 
was  only  another  illustration  of  the 
absurd  idea  some  people  had  as  to  try- 
ing to  save  time.  The  invariable  results 
of  these  attempts  to  save  time  was  a 
waste  of  time.  He  believed  he  had  a 
right  to  offer  such  arguments  as  he 
thought  were  legitimate  with  regard  to 
any  particular  Amendment  before  the 
Committee ;  and  he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  was  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  Committee  for  having  given  them 
an  opportunity  of  complaining  of  the 
manner  in  which  some  of  their  argu- 
ments had  been  treated. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Original  Question,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  added,"  again  proposed. 

Mr.  METGE  said,  it  was  of  vital  im- 
portance to  everyone  connected  with 
Ireland  to  endeavour  to  enforce  this 
proposal.  The  whole  theory  of  this 
clause  of  the  Bill  was  that  the  jury  sys- 
tem had  broken  down  in  Ireland,  and 
two  or  three  methods  of  reforming  that 
S3rstem  had  been  suggested — one  was  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  jurymen,  the  other 
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was  to  limit  the  number  who  would 
decide.  By  this  clause  Judges  were  to 
take  the  place  of  a  jury.  It  was  the 
first  duty  of  all  Irish  Members  to  press 
one  and  all  their  Amendments ;  but,  apart 
from  thati  he  thought  the  three  crimes 
which  it  was  proposed  to  place  under 
the  control  of  the  Judges  were  those  very 
crimes  upon  which  the  Government  had 
admitted  that  it  was  possible  to  get 
juries  to  conyict.  In  regard  to  charges 
of  treason  and  treason-felony  and  mur- 
der—  and  certainly  in  regard  to  treason- 
felony — there  had  not  been  a  single  case 
brought  forward  in  which  a  jury  had 
decided  in  opposition  to  the  weight  of 
evidence ;  and  in  regard  to  murder,  he 
did  not  believe  a  jury  could  be  found  in 
Ireland  at  this  moment  who,  if  a  case 
were  proved,  would  deliberately  decide 
against  the  evidence.  Some  cases  might 
be  cited  in  which  that  seemed  to  be- the 
fact ;  but  Irish  Members  who  had  had 
experience  of  these  things  in  Ireland 
knew  how  such  cases  were  got  up,  and 
for  that  reason  he  held  that  they  ought 
to  offer  their  most  strenuous  opposition 
to  these  proposals.  He  wished  the  Go- 
vernment could  see  their  way  to  mak- 
ing some  concession  in  the  direction 
ureed  by  the  Irish  Members,  even  if 
only  by  raising  the  majority  of  Judges 
from  a  majority  of  one  to  a  majority  of 
four.  But  whether  they  did  that  or  not, 
a  new  departure  was  being  proposed  in 
regard  to  Ireland.  Under  die  old  sys- 
tem the  juries  were  invariably  packed 
by  the  Government ;  but  under  tins  new 
system  the  jury  would  not  only  be  a 
packed  jury,  but  it  would  be  a  jury  of 
paid  officials  who  had  been  chosen  be- 
cause of  their  known  opinions  and  the 
tendency  of  their  education  and  career 
officially  and  privately.  Further,  each 
of  them  was  a  member  of  that  Executive 
which  would,  in  the  first  instance,  issue 
the  laws,  which  the  Judges  would  after- 
words have  to  decide;  and  that,  he 
believed,  would  upset  for  ever  any  little 
confidence  that  existed  in  Ireland  in 
regard  to  the  judicial  system.  That 
confidence  was  now  very  slight,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  that  fact  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  undetected  crime  being  so  rife 
in  Ireland.  The  people  were  in  direct 
antagonism  to  the  judicial  system  in 
Ireland,  and  regarded  it  as  intended  to 
oppress  them ;  and  this  new  tyrannical 
measure,  he  was  confident,  would  sweep 
awaj  from  the  mind  of  every  man  who 


had  any  national  aspirations  all  respect 
for  the  judicial  system  in  Ireland,  and 
increase  to  an  enormous  extent  that 
crime  which  the  Bill  was  designed  to 
prevent. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  they  had 
arrived  at  an  extremely  disappointing 
part  of  the  Bill.  It  had  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  Gbvemment  now 
asked  the  Committee  to  authorize  the 
execution  of  accused  persons  in  Ireland 
by  the  casting  vote  of  a  single  paid 
servant  of  the  Crown.  It  was  clear  that 
if  that  provision  was  maintained,  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  not  to  do  justice, 
but  to  exasperate  the  people.  The  result 
of  the  Bill  would  be  only  to  perpetuate 
the  regime  of  exceptional  government. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  any  excess  of 
crime  to  introduce  so  monstrous  a  pro- 
posal into  England.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Metge),  who  had  just 
spoken,  appealed  to  the  Government 
whether  they  had  in  view,  or  professed 
to  have  in  view,  the  reconsideration  oi 
this  subject.  He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  be- 
lieved that  the  Government  had  nothing 
in  view  in  this  matter  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  English  prejudice,  and  in  that 
point  of  view  this  clause  was  admirably 
calculated  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  It 
was  a  simple  act  of  savage  Lynch  law, 
carried  through  the  House  with  certain 
State  formalities.  A  proposal  that  a  jury 
of  this  kind,  composed  of  salaried  Crown 
servants,  were  to  be  empowered  to  sen- 
tence a  man  to  death  by  the  casting 
vote  of  a  single  one  of  their  number,  on 
every  point  of  morality,  was  infinitely 
below  the  verdict  of  a  tumultuous  Texan 
crowd  who  sentenced  a  horse-stealer  or 
a  murderer  to  instantaneous  execution, 
and  proceeded  to  carry  it  out  on  the 
bough  of  the  nearest  tree.  For  his  own 
part,  he  sincerely  regretted  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  Government  stuck  to  this 
clause.  He  had  never  despaired  of  con- 
ciliation between  England  and  Ireland 
until  now.  He  altogether  discarded  the 
idea  that  it  was  through  any  real  horror 
of  crime  that  this  Bill  was  being  thus 
persevered  with. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  just  come  into  the  House,  and 
he  seems  to  think  that  the  Question 
before  the  Committee  is  that  the  clause 
should  stand  part  of  the  Bill.  That  is 
not  so ;  but  what  is  before  the  Committee 
is  only  an  Amendment  dealing  with 
murder,  treason,  and  treason-felony. 
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Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  mistaken.   He  had  been 

S resent  when  the  clause  was  moved,  and 
uring  three-fourths  of  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  upon  it;  and, 
although  it  was  only  a  clause  for  the 
trial  of  Irishmen  for  treason,  treason- 
felony,  and  murder,  still  the  obserra- 
tions  he  was  making  were  intended  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  the  pro- 
priety, the  prudence,  and  the  expediency 
of  giving  Irishmen  a  somewhat  greater 
chance  for  their  lives  than  was  proposed 
to  be  given  to  them  by  this  Bill.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
should  mistake  the  object  with  which  he 
was  speaking,  because,  naturally,  these 
interruptions  from  the  Chair  interfered 
with  his  line  of  argument,  and  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  discussion.  He  would 
conclude,  therefore,  by  saying  that  a 
measure  such  as  this  came  very  badly 
from  the  Government  of  a  country 
whose  great  rivers  rolled  hundreds  of 
victims  of  undiscovered  murder  to  the 
sea  every  year.  If  this  clause  were  passed 
without  Amendment,  if  the  Government 
of  England  insisted  upon  Irishmen  being 
liable  to  conviction  and  execution  upon 
the  casting  vote  of  a  single  bad  Govern- 
ment servant,  he  could  only  say  that  it 
was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  Irishman 
to  prevent  the  success  of  the  Bill  by 
every  means  in  his  power. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  that,  before  the 
Amendment  was  put  from  the  Chair,  he 
wished  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  and 
some  people  said  it  was  through  his  in- 
fluence that  so  stringent  a  measure  was 
being  broueht  in.  Whether  that  was  so 
or  not  he  did  not  know,  and  did  not  very 
much  care.  If  it  were  the  case,  he  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  only  for  the  purpose 
Eointed  out  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
er  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell), 
that  in  the  exigencies  of  the  so-called 
Liberal  Party  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary. But  he  wished  to  make  an  appeal 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
on  this  ground — that  as  far  as  his  (Mr. 
Biggar's)  observation  went  with  regard 
to  his  conduct  in  the  capacity  he  filled 
as  Home  Secretary  under  the  present 
Government,  he  had  always  shown,  as 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  could  form  an 
opinion,  a  desire  to  mitigate  the  severity 
01  the  law,  and  not  to  press  it  to  the 


full  extent  of  its  power.  They  all  knew, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  was  the  common  re- 
port, that  not  nearly  so  many  executions 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  convic- 
tions had  taken  place  under  the  ri§iwM 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man as  had  taken  place  under  othor 
Governments.  They  knew,  further,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  mitigated  the  punishment  of  ju- 
venile offenders ;  and  throughout  he  had 
exercised  the  Prerogative  of  Meroy  in- 
vested in  the  Crown  to  an  extent  that 
was  unknown  in  this  country  prior  to 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
term  of  Office.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether  he 
would  not  act  towards  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, as  far  as  his  influence  went,  upon 
the  same  principle  and  upon  the  same 
lines  as  those  which  he  had  considered 
it  his  duty  to  act  upon  in  his  capacity  of 
Home  Secretary  ?  If  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  do  so,  he  (Mr. 
Biggar)  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 
his  own  mind  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  at  once 
prepared  to  ag^ee  to  the  Amendment 
now  before  the  Committee,  which  simply 
required  that  a  man,  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  capital  punishment  by  the 
Court  of  First  Instance,  should  have  an 
appeal  to  a  second  Court,  and  that  the 
Judges  of  the  Appeal  Court  should  be 
unanimous  before  the  conviction  could 
be  affirmed.  That  was  the  entire  length 
to  which  the  Amendment  went.  If  the 
question  contained  such  an  element  of 
doubt  that  one  or  two  out  of  the  five 
members  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  should 
be  in  favour  of  an  acquittal,  he  thought, 
with  propriety,  the  sentence  of  the  first 
Court  should  not  be  carried  out.  In  re- 
gard to  the  other  part  of  the  clause,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
be  fully  aware  that  in  political  cases 
prosecutions  never  took  place  except  in 
a  time  of  great  excitement ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  convictions  would  never  take 
place  at  all  unless  the  evidence  and  proof 
of  guilt  was  of  the  strongest  nature.  If 
there  was  any  room  for  reasonable 
doubt  as  to  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner 
charged  with  treason  or  treason-felony, 
it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  A  case  of 
treason,  or  treason-felony,  was  not  so 
strong  as  one  of  murder,  because  a  man 
convicted  of  treason,  or  treason -felonji 
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would  only,  at  the  worst,  be  sent  to 
penal  servitude,  with  almost  the  cer- 
tainty that,  after  a  lapse  of  time  when 
the  excitement  had  subsided,  he  would 
receive  a  free  or  conditional  pardon.  It 
was  different  in  a  case  of  murder.  A 
prisoner,  under  such  circumstances,  ran 
the  risk  of  being  tried,  in  a  time  of  ex- 
citement, by  partizan  Judges,  and  of 
having  his  life  sworn  away,  although  he 
might  be  perfectly  innocent. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  thought  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar)  had  put  the  case  with  ex- 
treme moderation ;  and  he  trusted  that 
the  Home  Secretary  would  see  his  way 
to  accept  the  Amendment.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  found  it 
necessary  to  interpose  in  many  cases  in 
order  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  a  sen- 
tence ;  but  the  necessity  for  that  inter- 
ference would  be  much  stronger  in  a 
case  of  treason  or  treason-felony,  or 
murder,  where  there  was  a  liability  of 
penal  servitude  or  execution  following, 
than  in  many  of  the  trumpery  cases  m 
which  he  was  now  required  to  interpose. 
If  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  willing,  in  his  own  person,  to 
supersede  the  action  of  the  Courts  after 
sentences  were  inflicted,  the  objection  to 
the  clause  would  probably  not  be  so 
strong;  but  he  did  not  understand  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  take  upon  himself  the  power  of 
reviewing  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
new  tribunal.  At  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  be  of  opinion  that  the  Irish 
Judges — men  of  learning  and  legal 
knowledge — could  be  persons  against 
whom  the  Government  could  apply  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  partiality,  or  other- 
wise they  would  not  impose  upon  them 
this  extra  duty.  Therefore,  when  they 
came  to  revise  a  sentence,  and  were  not 
unanimous  in  the  view  they  took,  he 
(Mr.  Healy)  hoped  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  be  prepared 
to  listen  to  their  doubts  in  the  manner 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cavan 
(Mr.  Biggar)  had  pointed  out.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  himself  exercised 
the  Prerogative  of  Mercy  in  many  cases, 
remained  quite  passive  when  it  was 
argued  that  a  similar  prerogative  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Irish  Judges.  The 
objections  to  this  provision  of  the  Bill 
were  not  at  all  answered  by  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Judges  were  Irish.    Per- 
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sonally,  he  would  rather  be  governed 
by  Englishmen,  under  the  present  ri- 
g%m$  in  Ireland,  than  by  Irishmen. 
He  would  rather  have  the  Home 
Secretary  as  an  Irish  Judge,  or  as 
an  Irish  Law  Officer,  than  an  Irish- 
man. He  said  this  with  all  respect  for 
the  Irishmen  who  filled  Offices  of  the 
Crown  in  Ireland ;  but  he  would  rather 
deal  with  Englishmen  for  this  reason. 
An  Englishman  was  brought  up,  to  a 
large  extent,  without  bias ;  he  was  not 
reared  in  the  region  of  prejudice,  and 
fed  on  all  the  miserable  stories  of  past 
Irish  history.  For  his  part,  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  complaints  that  were 
constantly  made  in  Ireland,  that  the 
Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  other  officers,  were  Englishmen. 
He  thought  it  was  much  better  to  have 
Englishmen  than  Irish  place-hunters  who 
sold  their  country  ;  and  it  was  no  answer 
to  the  argument  now  raised  to  say  that 
the  Judges  were  Irish.  He  would  far 
rather  have  an  Englishman,  reared  in 
English  traditions,  than  a  man  reared 
in  the  Irish  traditions  prevalent  in  Dub- 
lin Castle.  Therefore,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  urge  to  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  the  Chief  Se« 
cretary  were  Englishmen.  In  this  case 
they  had  a  number  of  Irish  Judges  to 
deal  with.  No  doubt  there  were  a  limited 
number  of  them  who  were  above  all 
I  suspicion ;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
I  Irish  people,  the  verdict  given  by  Baron 
Fitzgerald  in  one  of  these  cases,  upon  a 
single  appeal,  might  overtop  and  out- 
weigh  the  decision  of  all  the  other 
Judges  who  might  sit  with  him  on  the 
Irish  Bench.  He  would  give  au  instance 
to  justify  this  assertion.  A  case  recently 
occurred  down  in  Kerry,  in  which  a  pri- 
soner was  convicted  of  posting  a  '*  no 
rent "  notice ;  and  in  a  case,  either  at 
Leitrim  or  Carrick-on- Shannon,  Baron 
Fitzgerald  refused  to  allow  it  even  to  go 
before  a  jury.  He  (Mr.  Healy)  knew 
that  was  so  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Then, 
again,  in  Ireland,  it  was  highly  pro- 
bable that  they  might  have  a  Judge, 
with  a  strictly  judicial  mind,  taking  one 
view,  and  a  partizan  Judge  taking  an- 
other ;  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  view  of 
the  Government  that  a  conviction  must 
be  had  at  all  hazards,  or  that  justice 
would  not  be  done.  But  if  the  Govern- 
ment really  desired  justice  to  be  done, 
they  must  pay  some  respect  to  the  popu- 
lar feeling.      In    England,   not  many 
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years  ago,  they  found  all  the  people  dis- 
agreeing with  the  decision  of  the  Judge 
"who  tried  the  case  of  the  gas  stokers. 
In  that  case  the  whole  popular  mind 
was  against  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brett,  and  the  Home  Secretary  was 
obliged  to  interfere  and  cut  down  the 
imprisonment  which  had  been  awarded. 
That  was  a  case  in  which  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  England  was  against  the 
Judges,  and  the  public  opinion  in  England 
was  allowed  to  have  its  due  effect.  But  in 
Ireland  what  did  they  have  *?  He  was 
not  going  to  find  fault  with  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland ;  but  he  knew  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  been  brought  up  to  entertain  cer- 
tain views  in  regard  to  treason.  The 
Bill  dealt  with  treason,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  to  exclude  treason,  treason- 
felony,  and  murder  from  a  non-unani- 
mous decision.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  a  very  amiable 
gentleman  to  deal  with  in  that  House. 
He  was  always  courteous  to  the  Irish 
Members,  and  easily  approached  ;  but 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman upon  the  Bench  would  be  a 
very  different  mortal,  and  he  said  it 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would,  in  that 
case,  have  to  deal  with  his  own  personal 
views  and  his  own  conscientious  opi- 
nions of  what  strict  law  was.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  view  of 
law,  however,  might  be  perfect,  or  it 
might  be  imperfect;  but,  whatever  it 
was,  he  would  have  the  full  power  of 
enforcing  it ;  and  he  had  already  inti- 
mated that,  in  his  view,  the  declara- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  amounted  to  rank 
treason.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  time,  would 
find  his  way  to  the  Irish  Bench ;  and 
holding  this  view  that  certain  declara- 
tions amounted  to  treason  or  treason- 
felony,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, he  thought  it  was  necessanr  that 
any  view  taken  by  the  Irish  Judges 
should  be  unanimous.  He  asked  the 
Government  if  it  was  worth  their  while 
to  get  verdicts  by  what  he  might  call 
the  skin  of  their  teeth  ?  Let  the  Home 
Secretary,  for  a  moment,  take  a  review 
of  public  affairs.  Was  it  desirable,  in  a 
time  of  political  passion — and  he  should 
not  be  i^raid  of  this  particular  portion 
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of  the  Bill,  except  in  a  time  of  politic 
cal  passion — to  put  in  force  a  clause 
of  this  nature?  He  was  not  appre- 
hensive of  any  yerdict  which  an  Irish 
Court  of  Appeal  might  give,  except 
in  a  moment  of  politicfid  passion.  They 
all  knew  very  well  that  if  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Famell)  had  been  before  the 
Judges  when  the  Prime  Minister  made 
his  Guildhall  speech,  he  would  inevitably 
have  been  sent  into  penal  servitude, 
seeing  the  views  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  with  regard  to  treason  and  treason- 
felony.  Taking  a  careful  review  of  human 
agencies,  was  it  worth  while,  seeing  that 
the  number  of  oases  would  be  very  few 
in  which  this  Amendment  would  come 
into  operation,  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  by  resisting  it  ?  Without  patting 
it  as  a  question  of  law,  but  rather  as 
one  of  administration,  was  it  worth  the 
while  of  the  Government,  as  public  ad- 
ministrators desirous  of  seeing  justice 
done,  to  enforce  so  arbitrary  an  opinion? 
While  the  Home  Secretary  in  that  House 
was  so  very  severe  on  0' Donovan  Hossa, 
and  what  he  considered  to  be  the  ram- 
pagious  course  of  certain  Irishmen,  as 
an  Englishman  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  an  ornament  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Home  Secretary ;  and  he  could 
scarcely  pay  a  sufficient  tribute  to  the 
merits  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  that  capacity.  But,  while  he 
said  this,  in  his  dealings  with  Irish 
crime  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  no  stronger  opponent  than 
he  (Mr.  Healy)  was.  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
allowed  his  views  and  prejudices  to  run 
away  with  his  judgment;  and  he  asked 
him  whether,  on  this  particular  point, 
he  could  not  import  something  of  Eng- 
lish judicial  temper  into  the  matter? 
Why  should  he  allow  0' Donovan  Boeaa 
to  run  away  with  his  judgment  ?  They 
were  dealing  with  a  very  simple  state  of 
facts.  He  doubted  whether  two  such 
cases  would  come  up  during  the  three 
years  the  Bill  was  to  last.  There  would 
certainly  not  be  more  in  which  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Court  of  Appeal  would 
differ  from  their  judicial  brethren.  He 
would,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  the  matter  was  worth 
contesting,  for,  as,  he  confessed,  there 
was  no  principle  involved  in  it?  He 
reallv  oould  not  see  why  the  (Government 
should    refuse  to  give  way  upon  the 
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point  The  Home  Secretary  had  obtained 
several  clauses  of  the  Bill  with  great  cele- 
rity. It  was  astonishing,  considering  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  not  given  way  upon  a  single  point, 
the  absolute  ease  with  which  he  had  ob- 
tained the  most  important  clause  of  the 
Bill.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  able  to  make  such  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  case  of  the  Kabbits  Bill,  in- 
troduced a  few  years  ago,  although  it 
only  dealt  with  hares  and  rabbits,  and 
not  with  the  lives  of  the  Irish  people. 
On  that  occasion  the  House  was  kept 
up  night  after  night  by  hon.  Members 
who  sympathized  with  British  poachers. 
Then,  wny  should  not  the  views  and 
feelings  of  the  Irish  Members  be  taken 
into  account  here  ?  What  was  there  in 
the  position  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
Bill,  to  prevent  him  from  casting  away 
altogether  this  exceptional  treatment  of 
cases  of  treason,  treason-felony,  and  mur- 
der? The  Irish  Members  believed  that 
the  Irish  Judges  were  appointed  as  a 
jury  to  try  these  cases,  because  they 
were  Government  nominees  ;  and  he 
should  have  thought  the  Government 
would  desire  to  escape  from  the  reflec- 
tion that  a  few  Government  nominees 
might  be  afraid  of  the  decision  of  the 
more  impartial  of  the  Irish  Judges.  He 
trusted  that  the  Home  Secretary  would 
import  into  his  decision  on  this  point 
some  of  that  judicial  temper  and  of  those 
attributes  of  mercy  which  he  had  so  sig- 
nally displayed  in  dealing  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  England. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that,  after  the  personal  appeal  which 
had  been  made  to  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr. 
Metge),  he  could  not  refuse  to  say  a 
few  words,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  had  already  spoken  several  times  on 
the  subject,  and  had  said  all  that  he  had 
to  say.  He  had  certainly  not  said  much 
upon  this  particular  Amendment,  be- 
cause he  considered  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Committee  had  already  been  taken 
very  fully  upon  the  principle  involved 
in  the  Amendment.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  had 
been  good  enough  to  pay  a  very  unde- 
served compliment  to  him  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  with 
which  he  was  connected ;  but  he  wished 


to  point  out  once  more  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Prerogative  of  Mercy  was 
a  totally  different  thing  from  the  deci- 
sion which  these  Courts  would  have  to 
give.  He  had  already  indicated  that  if 
any  of  the  Judges  differed  upon  ques- 
tions of  facts,  it  would  be  a  very  proper 
consideration  to  place  before  the  Execu- 
tive Government  in  reference  to  the 
carrying  out  of  any  sentence ;  and  there 
was  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  a  cir- 
cumstance of  that  character  would  have 
the  greatest  effect  upon  the  mind  of  a 

gerson  occupying  the  position  which  he 
ad  now  the  honour  to  occupy.  It  would 
require  very  strong  circumstances  indeed 
to  induce  him  to  allow  the  execution  of 
any  person  who  had  been  recommended 
to  mercy  by  the  jury,  and  it  would  be  the 
same  in  a  case  in  which  doubts  were  en- 
tertained upon  questions  of  fact.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  said  the  judgment  might  be 
confirmed  by  a  majority  of  partizan 
Judges;  but  that  was  an  argument  which 
he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  could  not 
listen  to.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  the  Government  had  gone  to 
the  extremest  limits  in  protecting  the  ac- 
cused. In  point  of  fact,  the  Bill  placed 
a  convicted  prisoner  in  a  much  better 
position  than  he  was  in  at  present.  There 
was  ordinarily  no  appeal,  either  in  Ire- 
land or  in  England,  upon  facts  at  all. 
[Mr.  Healy  :  Yes ;  but  there  is  a  jury.] 
He  assumed  that  a  tribunal  of  Judges, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Bill, 
would  be  thoroughly  impartial ;  and,  so 
far  as  the  priiioner  was  concerned, 
would  be  quite  as  good  as  a  jury.  A 
prisoner  tried  in  England  would  cer- 
tainly be  quite  as  safe,  as  fully  under 
the  protection  of  the  law,  and  subjected 
as  much  to  a  merciful  construction  of 
the  law,  as  he  would  be  if  tried  before 
any  jury.  [  Cries  o/  *  *  Oh !  "  from  the  Irish 
Mttnb&rs.']  That,  at  any  rate,  was  his 
conviction.  In  this  Bill  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  grant  an  unusual  appeal 
simply  from  a  desire,  not  to  prevent 
a  conviction  by  partizan  Judges — for 
there  was  no  reason  to  anticipate  that 
any  of  the  distinguished  men  upon  the 
Irish  Bench  would  assume  the  character 
of  a  partizan — but  because,  in  creating 
a  new  and  extraordinary  tribunal,  it 
was  considered  necessary  to  provide  an 
appellate  machinery  in  order  to  give  a 
chance  to  prisoners  which  they  would  not 
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have  under  ordinary  circumstances.  The 
Goyemment  felt  that  that  was  a  desirable 
thing  to  do,  because  the  tribunal  was 
a  new  and  extraordinary  one,  and  be- 
cause they  thought  it  ought  to  be  fenced 
round  with  reasonable  provisions  of  this 
character.     He  could  honestly  say  that 
that  was  the  sincere  desire  of  the  Go- 
vernment.   The  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy)  asked  why  they  would 
not  yield.     They  did  not  yield  because 
they  could  not  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  right  to  yield.     They 
had  undertaken  a  grave  responsibility 
in  framing  this  Bill.     Of  course,  they 
knew  that  objections  would  be  taken  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  measure. 
It  was  only  natural  that  there  should  be 
objections.    Many  of  the  objections  were 
obvious,  and  were,  of  course,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Government  when  the  Bill  was 
framed.     They  had  carefully  considered 
every  matter,  and  they  were  quite  aware 
that  there  was  hardly  any  question  upon 
which  a  good  deal  might  not  be  said  on 
both  sides.     He  trusted  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  would  give  the  Government 
credit  for  a  desire  to  arrive  at  a  right 
conclusion;  and  they  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  course  which  they 
proposed  in  regard  to  an  appeal  was  at 
once  a  safe   and  a  humane  course  to- 
wards   the   prisoners  themselves,    and 
that  it  was  also  a  course  consistent  with 
the  fair  and  due  administration  of  jus- 
tice.    Having  come  to  that  decision — 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  after  hear- 
ing the  arguments  on  both  sides,  having 
pronounced,  by  a  large  majority,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  view  of  the  Government — 
was  it  reasonable  to  ask  them  now  to 
yield  to  that  which  they  deliberately 
thought  was  not  the  best  plan  ?     He  was 
sure  that  hon.  Members  opposite  would 
acquit  him  of  anything  in  the  nature  of 
personal  obstinacy,  when  he  said  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  declined  to 
yield,  because,  in  a  matter  of  such  con- 
sequence, they  had  already  gone  to  the 
extreme  verge  compatible  with  the  pro- 
per administration  of  justice  and  the 
maintenance  of  law  and  order  in  Ireland. 
Mb.  healy  said,  he  would  ask  one 
question  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  before  the  Committee  went 
to   a  division.      In  providing  for  an 
appeal,  the  Government  had  made  no 
provision  in  the  Bill  for  the  payment  of 
fees  to  counsel  in  cases  of  murder,  trea- 
son, and  treason-felony.     Would  thoy 
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be  willing,  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  to 
the  AppeUate  Court  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
prisoner,  to  do  what  they  had  agreed  to 
do  in  reference  to  the  expenses  of  wit- 
nesses before  the  Court  of  First  Instance? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  said, 
that,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  the  CK>- 
vemment  would  always  be  willing  to  do 
what  was  fair  and  reasonable ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
would  find  no  obstinacy  in  him  on  such 
a  question. 

Mr.  HEALY:  Will  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  bring  up  an 
Amendment  in  that  sense  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET :  Yet. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  35; 
Noes  64:  Majority  29.  — (Div.  list 
No.  112.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Clause  3,  as  amended,  stand  part 
of  the  BUI." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  BIGGAK  said,  the  clause,  as  it 
stood,  was  of  a  most  objectionable  cha- 
racter, and  its  most  objectionable  feature 
was  that  it  provided  that  if  the  Court  of 
Appeal  was  composed  of  six  Judges,  and 
they  were  equally  divided  in  opinion, 
the  decision  of  the  Court  below  must  be 
confirmed  and  the  conviction  stand.    In 
case  of  such  a  division  of  opinion,  he 
certainly  thought  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  accused.  There 
was  also  another  objection  to  the  clause, 
and  that  was  that  it  did  not  recognize 
the  right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases. 
If  the  Government  had  agreed  to  an 
Amendment  which  had  been  proposed 
to  the  clause  now  under  consideration, 
the  clause  might  have  been  beneficial  in 
its  operation ;  and,  in  addition,  it  would 
have  acknowledged  a  principle  of  great 
importance,  and  one  which,  sooner  op 
later,  must  become  a  common  principle 
of  English  jurisprudence — namely,  the 
right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases.    It 
seemed  preposterous  that,  in  civil  cases — 
in  which,  as  a  rule,  the  consideration 
was  merely  a  monetary  one — the  right  of 
appeal  should   be  given ;    but  that  in 
criminal  cases,  in  which  the  liberty,  and 
possibly  the  life,  of  a  man  might  be  in* 
volvod,  that  right  was  withheld.  Under 
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all  the  ciroamstances,  he  considered  his 
Party  would  do  well  to  divide  against 
the  clause. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  82; 
Noes  29  :  Majority  63.— (Div.  List, 
No.  113.) 

PART  n. 

Offences  against  this  Act. 
Clause  4  (Intimidation). 

Mb.  HEALY  proposed,  in  page  3, 
line  13,  before  "  every,"  to  insert — 

"An  agreement  or  combination  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  do,  or  procnre  to  be  done,  any 
act  or  thing  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of 
any  dispute  between  landlord  and  tenant  of  the 
character  commonly  known  as  agrarian,  shall 
not  be  indictable  as  a  conspiracy  of  such  act  or 
thing,  when  committed  by  one  person,  would 
not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.*' 

The  chairman  :  I  do  not  think 
that  this  Amendment  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  clause  under  consideration. 
As,  however,  it  is  within  the  title  of  the 
Bill,  it  can  be  brought  up  as  a  separate 
clause. 

Mb.  HEALT  asked  if  the  Chairman 
was  aware  that  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  Notice  was  taken  almost 
word  for  word  from  the  Conspiracy  Act 
of  1875,  and  that  he  proposed  to  insert 
the  words  in  a  precisely  similar  place  to 
the  place  they  occupied  in  the  Act  he 
had  mentioned?  He  really  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  they  were  to  do  if 
they  were  not  to  follow  precedent.  The 
only  alteration  he  had  made  in  the 
words  was  to  substitute  for ''  master  and 
servant"  ** landlord  and  tenant;"  and 
he  submitted  that,  having  followed  the 
line  which  Mr.  Play  fair's  Predecessor 
had  permitted  in  regard  to  the  English 
Conspiracy  Act,  if  Irish  Members  were 
unable  to  insert  the  same  words  in  the 
present  Bill? 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  I  told  the  hon. 
Member  the  words  came  within  the  title 
of  the  Billy  but  that  they  could  not  be 
properly  entertained  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill.  As  a  separate  clause  the  words 
would  be  quite  in  Order. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  presumed  that, 
without  beine  disrespectful  to  the  Chair- 
man, he  might  venture  to  offer  his  opi- 
nion. [''  Oh ! "]  Hon.  Members  seemed 
to  imagine  that  the  Chairman  was  be- 
yond the  region  of  argument.  Now,  he 
thought  the  Chairman  was  a  very  com- 
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petent  person  to  argue  with  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  ventured  to  submit  a  point  to 
him  for  his  decision.  The  clause  dealt 
with  intimidation,  and  he  proposed  this 
Amendment  because,  if  something  of  the 
kind  were  not  adopted,  it  would  be  quite 
possible  for  a  magistrate  to  hold  that 
such  a  thing  as  combination  between 
landlord  and  tenant  amounted  to  con- 
spiracy. What  he  wanted  to  do  was  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  magis- 
trate who  had  to  administer  the  Act  that 
such  a  combination  would  not  be  con- 
spiracy. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  seem  to 
understand  what  the  point  of  Order  was. 
In  the  Conspiracy  Bill  this  paragraph 
did  appear ;  and,  subject  to  the  Chair- 
man's ruling,  he  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
would  venture  to  submit  that  in  an 
Amendment  to  a  clause  they  could  not 
sweep  away  everything  in  the  clause, 
and  then  interpose  at  the  commence- 
ment something  altogether  new,  in  the 
shape  of  a  new  Amendment.  According 
to  their  Rules,  it  was  necessary  that 
something  should  remain,  even  if  it  be 
only  the  word  *'  that."  The  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member,  as  he  would  see, 
left  nothing  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  HEALY :  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  clause. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  whole  paragraph  before  the 
first  word  of  the  clause,  so  as  to  make  it 
a  new  clause  in  itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  about  the  ruling  I  have  given. 
The  hon.  Member  drew  attention  to  a 
previous  Act,  and  seemed  to  indicate 
that  in  the  Intimidation  Clause  of  that 
Act  the  words  which  he  has  placed  on 
the  Paper  were  put  in  as  a  preface  to 
that  clause.  That  is  not  so.  The  words 
are  not  in  that  clause  at  all,  but  in  an- 
other clause.  These  words  must,  if  they 
are  moved  at  all,  be  moved  as  a  new 
clause. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  bowed  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chairman.  He  had  taken 
the  words  from  the  1st  clause  of  the. 
English  Act ;  and  he  would  like  to  ask 
the  Chairman  if  he  was  not  entitled  to 
move  the  words  at  the  beginning  of 
Clause  4 ;  whether  he  might  not  move 
their  insertion  at  the  end  of  the  clause  ? 
At  the  end  of  the  Bill  the  words  would 
be  absurd. 
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eluded  from  the  mind  of  the  Committee 
who  was  to  be  the  party  to  take  the 
initiative.  Whether  it  was  to  be  the 
local  police  or  the  local  magistrate  there 
was  no  indication.  The  danse  simply 
said — 

"  Every  person  who  wrongfully  or  without 
legal  authority  uses  intimidation,  .  .  .  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act." 

Who  was  the  person  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  intimidation  ?  Let  the  Home 
Secretary  get  up  and  answer  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  a  case  occurred  a 
short  time  ago  in  the  county  of  Clare 
bearing  on  the  question  involved  in  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee— that 
was  to  say,  an  answer  was  given  to  a 
Questioh  in  that  House,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  two  magistrates — Mr.   CliflFord 
Lloyd  and  another.     It  was  said  that 
certain  tenants  on  a  well-known  estate 
had  remained  out  of  their  houses  because 
they  were  intimidated  from  re-entering. 
Shortly    afterwards    a    document    was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  of 
that  House,  signed  by  every  one  of  the 
tenants,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  docu- 
ment was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
the  parish  priest,  stating  that  no  intimi- 
dation had  been  exercised  on  the  tenants; 
that  the  signatures  were  obtained  in  the 
Presbytery  of  the  chapel  without  the 
slightest  pressure  being  put  upon  the 
tenants.     This  was  a  very  serious  case, 
because  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
House,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  and  another  magistrate,  that  in- 
timidation of  the  g^ssest  character  had 
been  exercised,  and  was  being  exercised, 
towards  the  tenants.     Numbers  of  men 
had  been  sent  to  gaol  for  six  months,  with 
hard  labour,  for  the  intimidation  alleged 
to  have  been  exercised ;  whereas  they  had 
the  testimony  of  the  tenants  themselves, 
backed  up  by  the  evidence  of  the  parish 
priest,   that  no  intimidation   had  been 
practised  towards  them,  and  that  the  in> 
timidation  was  alleged  simply  for  poli- 
tical purposes.     As  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)   put  it,  they 
should  know,  before  the  clause  passed, 
who  was  to  institute  proceedings  for  in- 
timidation.   He  must  say  that  men — and 
he  was  not  the  first  to  say  it,  for  he  be- 
lieved the  late  Chief  Secretary  had  said  it, 
and  he  was  certain  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald 
had  said  it  —  were  such  cowards  that 
they  were  afraid  to  complain  that  this 
House  was  very  badly  employed  in  de- 
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fending  them.   He  did  not  believe,  more- 
over, that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
be  able  to  protect  them.    Any  man  who 
was  coward  enough  to  be  intimidated, 
and  was  afraid  to  bring  his  case  before 
a  tribunal,  was  not  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion  of  that  House,   or  of   any  other 
assembly  of  men  ;  any  woman  would  be 
ashamed  to  display  the  cowardice  which 
was  exhibited  by  some  men  in  Ireland. 
It  was  now  a  question  whether  they  were 
to  allow  a  combination  and  oonspiracjr 
of  Kesident  Magistrates  and  landlords  to 
trump  up  charges  of  in  timidation  against 
obnoxious    men,    and    oast   them  ioto 
prison.     There   were  two  kinds  of  in- 
timidation.    Intimidation  might  be  used 
for  political  purposes.     They  knew  that 
in  several  instances  it  had  been  alleged 
that  intimidation    had  been  practised 
upon  a  whole  body  of  people,  and  that 
afterwards  the  people  had  come  forward 
and  sworn  that  they  had  not  been  in- 
timidated.   They  knew  that  intimidation 
had  been  exercised   upon  witnesses  to 
prevent  them  coming  forward  against  the 
popular  side.     They  knew  that  landlords 
and  agents  did  exercise  intimidation,  and 
would,  if  this  clause  passed  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  exercise  it.     They  knew  that 
tenants  who  wanted  to  go  to  Court  to 
give  evidence  in  favour  of  an  aocnsed 
person  would  be  told  to  stop  at  home, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet 
they  themselves  would  be  charged  with 
crime.     He  considered  the  Amendment 
an  exceedingly  important  one,  and  he 
intended  to  vote  for  it. 

Me.  JOSEPH  COWEN  asked  the 
Home  Secretary  how  it  was  possible  to 
get  at  the  fact  of  intimidation  unless 
the  man  intimidated  came  forward  and 
lodged  a  complaint?  There  must  be 
someone  to  set  the  law  in  motion,  and 
the  proper  person  to  do  so  was  theper- 
son  aggrieved.  [Sir  William  Kar- 
oouRT  dissented.]  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
shook  his  head.  That  was  the  law  of 
this  country.  It  constantly  happened, 
in  case  of  strike,  that  the  blackleg  went 
and  lodged  his  charge  with  the  police  or 
magistrate,  and  thus  the  law  was  set  in 
motion  by  himself.  That  was  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
wanted  to  provide  for  in  the  case  of  in- 
timidation in  Ireland ;  all  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wanted  to  do  was  to  provide  that 
the  man  intimidated  should  himself  set 
the  law  in  motion.     He  (Mr.  Joseph 
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Gowen)  had  often  heard  the  Home  Se- 
cretary denounce  g^and-motherly  Go- 
yemment ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  this 
was  the  best  specimen  of  it  they  could 
very  well  have. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  must  differ  from  the  hon.  Oentleman 
(Mr.  Joseph  Oowen)  as  to  the  principle 
of  English  law.  The  hon.  Member  said 
it  was  only  the  person  injured  who  took 
proceedings ;  ana  he  said,  moreover,  that 
that  was  the  principle  of  the  law  of  this 
country.  Why,  it  was  the  general 
principle  of  the  Criminal  Law  that  the 
State  should  prosecute  in  cases  of  in- 
juries sustained.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Newcastle  had  entirely  misapprehended 
the  principle  of  the  law  of  England.  It 
happened,  over  and  over  again,  that 
where  a  person  did  not  wish  to  proceed 
with  a  case,  the  Public  Prosecutor 
stepped  in  and  compelled  a  prosecution 
in  the  interest  of  society. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  stated  that 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  in  cases  of  injury, 
was  the  person  upon  whom  the  duty 
devolved  to  initiate  proceedings.  [Sir 
William  Habcoubt:  Or  the  police.] 
He  (Mr.  Pamell)  ventured  to  say  it  was 
nothiuff  of  the  sort  in  either  England  or 
Lreland.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know 
very  much  of  the  law ;  but,  at  least,  he 
knew  that  where  a  person  was  assaulted 
and  desired  to  obtain  his  remedy  before 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction,  he 
laid  the  complaint  himself,  and  not  the 
Public  Prosecutor.  In  Ireland,  the  only 
cases  in  which  the  police  took  the  initia- 
tive were  those  in  which  the  public 
generally  were  injured.  For  instance, 
if  a  donkey  was  found  straying  on  the 
road,  the  police  would  summon  the 
owner.  In  a  case  where  an  individual 
was  affected,  it  was  left  to  that  individual 
to  apply  to  the  magistrate  for  a  sum- 
mons to  protect  himself,  or  to  obtain  the 
punishment  of  the  person  injuring  him. 
That  was  the  practice  in  Ireland  in  cases 
of  summary  jurisdiction,  -  and  he  be- 
lieved it  to  be  the  practice  in  England. 
They  knew  that,  over  and  over  again, 
there  were  many  cases  where  the  police 
had  actually  desired  that  prosecutions 
should  be  instituted,  and  where  the  par- 
ties had  not.  In  cases  where  the  parties 
injured  felt  there  had  been  no  intention 
to  intimidate,  or  where  there  had  been 
no  absolute  vindictiveness,  they  had  not 
desired  to  proceed  further,  and  the  police 


had  not  felt  themselves  justified  or  able 
to  initiate  proceedings.  What  were  the 
facts  ?  In  a  clause  of  20  lines,  the  Go- 
vernment had  attempted,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary Bill,  and  in  this  most  extraor- 
dinary part  of  this  extraordinary  Bill, 
to  set  up  in  Ireland  a  new  Law  of  Con- 
spiracy and  Intimidation.  Open  com- 
binations among  Irish  tenant  farmers 
had  not  been  usual  in  times  past. 
There  had  been  combinations  of  a  secret 
character.  According  to  the  statement 
of  a  former  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  1849,  no  bargain  with  regard  to  the 
letting  of  land  in  a  large  district — 
in  a  whole  province  in  Ireland  — 
could  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the 
Secret  Ribbon  Lodges.  Open  combina- 
tions of  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland  were 
attempted  for  the  first  time  after  the 
institution  of  the  Irish  National  Land 
League.  He  said  upon  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  that  he  had  no  objection 
in  the  world  to  the  passing  of  a  Statute 
dealing  with  combinations  of  Irish  tenant 
farmers,  and  dealing  with  the  Law  of 
Conspiracy  as  regarded  combinations  of 
Irish  farmers,  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  combinations  of  English  workmen 
were  dealt  with  in  the  Conspiracy  Act  of 
1875 ;  an  Act  which,  by  the  way,  was 
introduced  and  passed  by  a  Conservative 
Government.  They  were  asked  to  deal, 
in  a  clause  of  20  lines,  with  a  subject 
which  was  dealt  with  in  the  English  Act 
relating  to  working  men  in  a  Bill  of  10 
pages.  Now,  was  that  reasonable  ?  Was 
it  reasonable  to  compress  their  regard 
for  the  right  of  combination  amongst 
Irish  tenant  farmers  into  20  lines,  and 
to  take  away,  at  the  same  time,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  which  they  gave  in  the 
English  Act  ?  He  did  not  believe  the 
House  of  Commons  would  submit  to  the 
attempt  this  Liberal  Government  was 
making  to  so  alter  the  Law  of  Conspiracy 
and  Intimidation  as  to  make  it  practically 
impossible,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
for  any  Lrish  farmers  or  Irish  working 
men  to  combine  to  any  legitimate  pur- 
pose. He  saw  the  master  hand  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  in  these 
clauses.  He  was  quite  sure  this  clause 
was  designed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
careful  study  he  had  made  of  Irish 
questions  during  the  24  months  of  his 
official  existence.  He  knew  something 
of  the  practical  results  of  the  working 
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of  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman. 
He  knew  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  arrested  hundreds  of  men  in  Ireland 
on  the  charge  of  intimidation,  simply 
because  they  refused  to  pay  their  rents 
or  asked  that  their  rent  might  be  re- 
duced. He  could  give  the  names  of 
many  most  respectable  tenants  who  were 
arrested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  sent  to  Kilmainham,  and  who  were 
in  Kilmainham  Gaol  still,  simply  be- 
cause they  presented  a  petition,  adopted 
by  the  tenants  of  an  estate  at  an  open 
and  public  meeting,  to  their  landlord 
prayiDg  for  a  reduction  of  rent.  He 
would  give  one  name,  that  of  Mr.Grosbie, 
a  tenant  on  the  estate  of  Oolonel  Boyce, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Mr.  Crosbie 
was  the  occupier  of  two  farms  of  con- 
siderable extent ;  he  was  also  a  trader, 
with  a  large  business  in  his  village ;  he 
was  a  man  of  an  unassuming  and  re- 
tiring disposition,  and  he  was  asked  to 
take  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  the  tenants 
of  Oolonel  Boyce  held  last  October,  and 
at  that  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  paying  no  rent  until  they 
got  a  reduction  of  rent.  Mr.  Orosbie,  a 
gentleman  of  about  60  years  of  age,  of 
portly  and  respectable  appearance,  was 
selected  as  the  leading  tenant  on  the 
estate,  and  the  leading  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, to  present  a  petition  to  the 
landlord.  He  did  so,  and  Oolonel  Boyce 
replied — **  I  will  go  up  to  Dublin  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  see  Buckshot  For- 
ster,  and  get  you  arrested.''  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  late  Ohief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  in  his  place,  and  if  he 
was  able  to  contradict  the  facts  he  had 
stated — namely,  that  he  arrested  Mr. 
Orosbie  last  October,  that  Mr.  Orosbie 
was  still  in  Kilmainham  prison  on  a 
charge  of  intimidation,  that  Mr.  Orosbie 
committed  no  other  intimidation  than 
that  alleged  to  be  contained  in  present- 
ing a  petition  to  his  landlord,  and  that 
a  day  or  two  subsequently  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  visited  by  Oolonel  Boyce, 
and  compelled  to  arrest  Mr.  Orosbie  on 
a  charge  of  intimidation,  he  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  would  very  cheerfully  withdraw  the 
statement  he  had  made.  He  mentioned 
these  facts  to  show  the  Oommittee  the 
way  in  which  these  things  were  done 
in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  stated,  when 
the  Ooercion  Bill  was  being  carried  last 
year,  that  he  would  act  as  if  he  were  a 
sworn  juror,  and  that  he  would  refuse 
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to  arrest  any  man  whom  he  did  not 
conscientiously  believe  to  be  guilfy  of 
the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Was  there  any  outrage  committed  last 
October  on  the  estate  of  Oolonel  Boyce, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it?  Was 
there  the  slightest  intimidation  exercised 
there  ?  He  might  extend  the  area  from 
the  estate  of  Bannon  to  the  whole  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  from  which  county 
there  had  been,  he  supposed,  fully  20 
persons  arrested  under  the  Ooercion 
Act 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  rose  to  Order.  Had 
these  remarks  any  earthly  connection 
with  the  clause  ? 

The  OHAIEMAN  :  I  think  the  hon. 
Member  is  going  very  far  away  from 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  g^  any  further  away  from  the  Amend- 
ment than  the  Ohairman  thought  right ; 
but  he  desired  to  point  out  that  he  was 
surprised  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Stockport,  by  whose  side  he  had  fought 
in  that  House  to  abolish  the  infamous 
practice  of  flogging  in  the  Army,  and 
to  secure  for  English  working  men  the 
right  of  combination,  should  be  so  zealous 
in  interfering  to  limit  his  (Mr.  Parneil's) 
illustrations  in  support  of  his  argument 
in  favour  of  the  right  of  combination 
for  Irish  farmers.  They  wanted  to  know 
— and  the  question  had  been  asked  several 
times,  and  had  not  been  answered  by 
the  Government — they  wanted  to  know 
who  was  going  to  initiate  the  prosecutions 
for  intimidation  ?  They  were  told  that 
Mr.  Olifford  Lloyd  was  not  to  be  trusted 
to  administer  this  law ;  he  was  not  to  be 
allowed  to  initiate  prosecutions  against 
individuals.  If  the  prosecutions  were 
not  to  be  instituted  upon  the  complaint 
of  the  persons  injured,  upon  whose  com- 
plaint were  they  to  be  instituted?  They 
were  told  the  other  day  by  the  Ohief  Ssk 
cretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  in 
certain  cases  of  alleged  intimidation — 
in  such  cases  as  the  erection  of  wooden 
huts  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  evicted 
tenants — the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
the  judge  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
right  that  prosecutions  should  be  insti- 
tuted. He  would  be  perfectly  willing 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  the 
judge  in  such  cases;  because,  just  as 
they  had  left  the  initiation  of  the  prose- 
cutions of  trials  without  jury  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  so  they  should  also  leave 
the  initiation  of  the  trials  before  th# 
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Bpeoial  tribunal  and  Besident  Magis- 
trates to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  was 
not  willing  to  leave  the  initiation  of 
these  prosecutions  to  the  stray  Hesident 
Magistrates  throughout  the  country. 
The  people  were  entitled  to  know  what 
the  law  was  in  the  first  place ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  they  were  entitled  to 
know  what  they  could  do,  so  as  to  keep 
within  the  law.  Under  the  clause  as  it 
now  stood  it  was  perfectly  impossible 
that  anybody  could  know  what  the  law 
was,  and  what  they  could  do  to  keep 
within  the  scope  of  the  law.  In  asking 
for  information  as  to  who  were  to  initiate 
prosecutions,  they  were  asking  for  uni- 
formity in  the  administration  of  the  law 
throughout  Ireland.  If  the  initiation  of 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  left  to  the 
Hesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland,  they 
would  find  offences  differing  in  every 
county  and  district  in  the  country ;  and 
it  would  be  impossible  for  anyone  to 
know  what  the  law  really  was.  The  law 
would  depend,  in  that  case,  for  its  inter- 
pretation and  its  administration  upon 
the  whims  of  40  or  50  different  sti- 
pendiary magistrates.  He,  therefore, 
thought  that,  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
clause,  they  were  entitled  to  know  who 
was  to  initiate  the  prosecutions  for  in- 
timidation. Was  it  to  be  the  police- 
constable,  was  it  to  be  the  Besident 
Magistrate,  or  was  it  to  be  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ?  The  Government  ought  to 
give  them  some  information,  some  light 
as  to  what  men  must  do  to  obey  the  law. 
They  wanted  to  obey  the  law,  they  were 
willing  to  obey  the  law ;  but  under  an 
Act  of  this  kind  it  would  be  quite  im- 
possible for  them  to  obey  the  law,  be- 
cause they  would  be  left  completely  in 
the  dark  as  to  its  nature  and  extent. 

Mb.  W.  E.  F0R8TER  said,  he  wished 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  consequence 
of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork.  He  understood 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  he  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  had  arrested,  or  caused 
men  to  be  arrested,  simply  because  they 
had  paid  their  rents.  He  absolutely 
and  entirely  denied  the  statement. 

Mb.  PARNELL  :  What  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  arrest  Mr.  Crosbie  for  ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
hon.  Member,  without  giving  him  the 
slightest  Notice,  questioned  him  with 
regard  to  a  particular  arrest.  Though 
he  had  had  no  Notice,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  prepared  to  raise  a  discussion 


on  the  subject,  he  would  be  prepared  to 
meet  him.  Mr.  Crosbie  was  arrested 
because  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  believed 
he  had  been  guilty  of  intimidation.  Mr. 
Crosbie  was  not  arrested  because  he  re- 
fused to  pay«his  rent,  but  on  the  charge 
of  intimidation. 

Mr.  PARNELL :  What  was  the  in- 
timidation ? 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  perfectly  aware  that  the 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Act 
was  obtained  upon  the  ground  thcrt  it 
was  impossible  to  give  the  reasons  for 
arrests.  If  they  had  given  the  reasons 
for  arrests 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  rose  to  Order.  He 
could  quite  understand  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  desire  to  answer  on  the 
spot  anything  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  might  have  said ;  but  he 
asked  whether  they  were  to  enter  into 
an  interminable  debate  upon  matters 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Amendment  ? 

The  chairman  :  Allowance  is  al- 
ways  made  by  the  Committee  for  a  per- 
sonal explanation.  I  must  state,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  quite  out  of  Order  to 
continue  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

Mb.  W.  E.  forster  said,  he  must 
repeat,  although  he  did  not  wish  to 
dwell  upon  the  point,  that  it  was  a  very 
well  known  fact  that  the  reasons  for 
arrest  could  not  be  given  without  en- 
dangering the  personal  safety  of  the 
people  who  gave  the  information .  [  *  *  Oh, 
oh  I  "J  Really,  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  there  was  no  such  thing  as  in- 
timidation in  Ireland.  He  should  have 
thouG^ht  that  any  person  who  had  paid 
the  slightest  attention  to  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Ireland  during  the  last  six 
months  would  have  been  aware  that 
there  was  such  intimidation  in  the 
country  that,  if  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  had  given  information  upon  which 
any  man  had  been  arrested  had  been 
published,  the  lives  of  those  persons,  and 
their  property,  and  their  comfort  and 
peace,  would  have  been  seriously  en- 
dangered, and  they  would  have  had  very 
little  chance  of  carrying  on  their  daily 
occupation. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  :  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
Order.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  rose 
to  make  an  explanation  with  reference 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Crosbie  ;  and  he  re- 
peats now,  for  the  twentieth  time,  his 
infernal  speech. 
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Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON  : 
I  move,  Sir,  that  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Member  be  taken  down.  He  has  said,  in 
my  hearing,  **  the  right  hon.  Member's 
infernal  speech."  I  move  that  those 
words  be  taken  down. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  words  *  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber's infernal  speech '  be  taken  down." 
— {Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,) 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Order!  Is  it  the 
desire  of  the  Committee  that  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Member  be  taken  down  ? 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  it  was  a  well- 
known  precedent  in  that  House  that 
words  could  only  be  taken  down  if  they 
had  been  heard  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table,  and  immediately  upon  utterance. 
[6V»M  of  *'  Name,  name !  "]  No ;  there 
was  another  method  of  procedure  open. 
A  Motion  had  been  made  that  the  hon. 
Member's  words  be  taken  down ;  but  his 
words  had  not  been  heard. 

The  chairman  :  They  were  heard 
by  the  Chairman  quite  distinctly. 

Mb.  PARNELL :  I  confess,  Sir,  that 
although  I  was  sitting  very  close  to  the 
hon.  Member,  I  did  not  hear  him  make 
use  of  the  words  mentioned. 

Sib  R.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  rise 
to  Order,  Sir.  I  believe  on  these  matters 
there  can  be  no  debate.  The  Chaiiman 
heard  the  words ;  therefore  he  can  direct 
that  they  be  taken  down. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  that  in  the  last 
Parliament,  as  he  distinctly  remembered, 
there  was  a  debate  which  lasted,  not  only 
for  a  few  minutes,  but  for  the  whole 
evening — a  debate  in  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  present 
Home  Secretary  took  a  very  distin- 
guished part — upon  the  Motion  of  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Devon  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote), 
that  some  words  uttered  by  an  hon. 
Member  sitting  on  that  (the  Opposition) 
side  of  the  House — he  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.O'Donnell) 
-—should  be  taken  down.  A  debate  arose, 
and  the  present  Home  Secretary,  then  in 
Opposition,  entered  very  strongly  into  the 
debate,  and  proposed  the  taking  down  of 
the  words ;  but  finally  the  Motion  to  take 
down  the  words  was  withdrawn.  On 
the  present  occasion,  he  submitted,  the 
situation  was  precisely  the  same.  Words 
were  uttered  by  his  hon.  Friend  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  which  there  seemed  to 


be  some  difference  of  opinion.  He  (Mr, 
Pamell)  confessed  that  though  he  sat 
very  near  the  hon.  Member  for  Roscom- 
mon  

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  cannot  debate  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  words  are  to  be  taken  down 
or  not.  The  Rule  is  that  if  a  Motion  is 
made  that  the  words  of  an  hon.  Member 
be  taken  down,  and 

**  It  does  appear  to  the  Speaker,  or  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees,  that  it  is  the  evident  sense 
of  the  House  that  they  shall  be  taken  down,  he 
will  then  direct  that  the  words  be  taken  down, 
and  will  then  put  as  the  question  that  the  words 
he  reported  to  the  House.^* 

The  words  having  been  taken  down 
by  the  Clerk — 

The  chairman  :  The  Question  I 
now  put  is,  that  the  words  taken  down 
— namely,  '*the  right  hon.  Member's 
infernal  speech,"  be  reported  to  the 
House. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Chairman,  as  a 
matter  of  Order,  whether  it  was  a  Rule 
of  the  House  that  this  Motion  should  be 
put  to  the  House  or  the  Committee,  and 
decided  without  debate,  and  whether 
there  were  not  precedents  for  a  debate, 
and  a  very  lengthened  debate,  taking 
place  on  such  a  question  ? 

Mb.  JOSEPH  COWEN  said,  he 
might  suggest,  with  a  view  to  the  general 
harmony  of  the  Committee,  that  as  this 
was  a  matter  calculated  to  create  bitter- 
ness of  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  hon. 
Members,  and  as  the  debate  had  beea, 
so  far,  conducted  in  good  temper,  the 
way  out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  for 
the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  to  with- 
draw the  expression  he  had  used. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  certainly  did 
not  catch  the  exact  adjective  used  by 
his  hon.  Friend ;  but  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers said  that  a  certain  adjective,  which 
he  would  not  repeat,  had  been  used. 
He  was  sitting  behind  his  hon.  Friend 
when  the  objectionable  word  was  used, 
and  sound  did  not  travel  backwards  as 
well  as  it  did  forward.  That  was  the 
reason,  perhaps,  that  the  exact  phrase 
had  not  reached  him,  there  having 
been  considerable  noise  in  the  House  at 
the  time  of  the  occurrence.  Since  he  had 
last  spoken,  however,  he  had  consulted 
his  hon.  Friend,  who  had  told  him  that 
he  did  use  the  objectionable  adjective. 
His  hon.  Friend,  he  was  sure,  would  see, 
if  the  Motion  that  the  words  be  reported 
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to  the  House  were  withdrawn,  that  it 
iras  desirable  that  he  should  withdraw 
the  expression  he  had  made  use  of.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad 
to  withdraw  it,  and  to  express  regret  for 
having  made  use  of  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  think  the 
matter  may  be  settled  without  carrying 
it  further ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
do  not  think,  with  regard  to  the  Order  of 
the  House,  that  a  mere  withdrawal  would 
be  sufficient.  The  House  is  certainly 
entitled  to  an  expression  of  regpret  from 
the  hon.  Member. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  must  explain 
to  the  hon.  Member,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  do  so,  that  a  mere  with- 
drawal is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must 
express  regpret  for  having  used  the 
words. 

Mb.  O'KELLY:  I  confess  at  once 
tliat  I  did  use  the  adjective,  and  I  must 
Bay  that  it  escaped  me  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  and  quite  without  my  intending 
to  use  that  particular  adjective.  I  with- 
draw it,  and  express  to  the  Committee 
my  regpret  for  having  used  it. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  the 
words  '  shall  be  proved,  on  the  complaint 
of  the  person  or  persons  alleged  to  have 
been  aggp*ieved,  to  have.* " 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr,  ffealy^) 
^put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTER,  continuing, 
said,  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any 
further  remark  in  regard  to  the  facts 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell).  He  should 
not  have  spoken  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  words  the  hon.  Member  had  used. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment,  it 
would  make  the  clause  of  no  use.  If  the 
clause  was  required  at  all,  it  was  re- 
quired to  prevent  extensive  and  construc- 
tive intimidation.  He  believed  it  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose ;  but,  whatever 
had  rendered  it  necessary,  the  person  inti- 
midated would  be  very  easily  prevented 
by  fresh  intimidation  from  initiating 
a  prosecution.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  said  he  un- 
derstood he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had 
alluded  to  people  being  cowards  in  this 
matter.  He  did  not  know  what  remark 
he  might  have  made ;  but  he  might  state 
that  he  considered  that  it  would  require 
great  oourage — more,  indeed,  than  thej 


had  any  right  to  expect  from  the  average 
of  individuals — to  initiate  prosecutions 
with  the  system  of  intimidation  known 
as  ** Boycotting"  existing. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  he  wished  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  that  small  portion 
of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  which 
was  relevant  to  the  matter  before  the 
Committee.  This  4th  clause  dealt  with 
offences  that  would  include  breaches 
of  the  peace  and  acts  of  violence  to- 
wards the  person  intimidated  by  the 
person  intimidating,  and  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  no  person 
should  make  complaint  of  these  acts  of 
intimidation,  except  the  person  inti- 
midated. Apart  from  the  question  of 
policy,  if  this  Amendment  were  ac- 
cepted, it  would  be  another  innovation 
in  the  law  of  the  country.  The  general 
law  was  that,  whenever  a  breach  of  the 
peace  was  committed,  any  person  could 
make  complaint  of  that  breach  of  the 
peace  ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  make  ex- 
ception to  that  law,  and  require  that  the 
person  who  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
breach  of  the  peace  alone  should  com- 
plain. How  often  did  they  not  hear  of 
fersons  assaulting  women  or  children  ? 
n  these  cases,  who  made  the  charges  ? 
Not  the  persons  assaulted,  but  some 
other  person  who  was  aware  that  a 
breach  of  the  peace  had  been  committed. 
Any  person  would  make  the  charge ; 
and  the  Amendment,  which,  it  was  said, 
would  carry  the  general  law  into  effect 
would,  if  applied,  limit  the  right  of 
complaint  to  the  person  assaulted,  who 
might  be  afraid  to  make  complaint.  Let 
him  give  an  instance  that  closely  ap- 
proached the  condition  of  things  sought 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  clause.  Re- 
ference had  been  made  to  the  Act  of 
1878,  which  was  an  Act  to  prevent  in- 
timidation and  persons  being  interfered 
with  when  doing  that  which  they  had 
a  perfect  legal  right  to  do.  Who  could 
make  complaint  under  this  Act?  Not 
only  the  persons  intimidated.  They  had 
had  constant  complaints  under  the 
Workman's  Act  of  1875,  not  only  from 
masters — who  declared  that  their  work- 
men were  intimidated — but  from  per- 
sons who  stood  by  and  witnessed  the 
acts  of  intimidation.  The  workman 
would  be  the  last  person  to  make  com- 
plaint, and  those  by  whom  complaint 
woiild  be  made  woiild  be,  in  most  cases, 
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persons  who  represented  society,  and 
their  complaints  would  be  heard.  They 
had  been  asked  to  make  an  exception, 
as  against  the  general  principle  to  which 
he  referred,  where  breaches  of  the  peace 
occurred.  The  whole  purpose  of  the 
Act  was  to  protect  people  who  could  not 
protect  themselves.  It  was  by  the  shield 
of  the  present  legislation  that  they  were 
endeavouring  to  protect  those  who  were 
in  a  state  of  terror,  and  were  unable  to 
protect  themselves.  Thoy  had  had  to 
deal  with  a  very  paralysis  of  action  in 
which,  in  Ireland,  persons  could  not  pro- 
tect themselves,  and  especially  in  this 
case,  where  terroHsm  of  two  kinds 
existed — namely,  that  which  was  imme- 
diate and  worked  on  the  people  directly, 
preventing  them  from  doing  lawful  acts ; 
and  then,  when  the  people  were  inti- 
midated, that  secondary  intimidation 
that  prevented  them  from  making  com- 
plaint of  the  primary  intimidation.  If 
they  accepted  this  Amendment,  people 
would  intimidate  with  this  knowledge 
— that  no  consequences  could  possibly 
ensue  if  they  only  intimidated  still 
further,  and  prevented  their  victims 
from  making  complaint. 

Mb.BULWER  said,  he  wished  merely 
to  say  one  word  as  to  the  extreme  in- 
applicability of  the  Amendment  to  the 
clause  under  discussion.  The  clause  was 
one  for  the  definition  of  offence,  and  it 
said — 

**  Every  person  who  wrongfully  and  without 
legal  authority  uses  intimidation,  or  incites  any 
other  person  to  use  intimidation,  with  a  view  to 
cause  any  person  or  persons,  either  to  do  any 
act  which  such  person  or  persons  has  or  have  a 
legal  ri^ht  to  abstain  from  doing,  or  to  abstain 
from  domg  any  act  which  such  person  or  per- 
sons has  or  have  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  towards 
any  person  or  persons  in  consequence,  either  of 
his  or  their  having  done  any  act  which  he  or 
they  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  of  his  or  Uieir 
having  abstained  from  doing  any  act  which  he 
or  they  had  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act/' 

Then  it  was  proposed,  in  the  definition  of 
the  offence,  to  introduce  words  pointing 
out  how  intimidation  was  to  be  proved. 
Why,  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  was 
self-evident  to  introduce  into  a  clause 
which  dealt  with  the  definition  of  an 
offence  words  referring  to  proof  of  that 
offence.  The  words  of  the  Amendment 
were — 

''  Shall  be  proved,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
person  or  p^vons  alleged  to  have  been  ag- 
grieved." 

Th0  Ailornei/  Gen$rai 


But  the  clause  dealt  not  with  proof,  but 
with  the  definition  of  the  crime.  He 
submitted  to  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
brought  forward  the  Amendment  that 
this  was  not  the  proper  time  to  do  so. 
If  the  Amendment  was  appropriate  to 
the  Bill  at  all,  the  right  time  to  propose 
it  would  be  when  they  were  doaJing 
with  the  proof  by  which  the  offenoe  waa 
to  be  established. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  was  really  a 
very  important  one,  because  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  clause  they  were  m^ 
by  the  question — **  Who  is  to  initiate 
these  prosecutions?"  The  Gbiof  Se* 
oretary  for  Ireland  informed  them  the 
other  day  that  complaints,  as  regarded 
intimidation  in  connection  with  the  erec- 
tion of  wooden  cabins  for  evicted  ten- 
ants, should  only  be  brought  before  the 
magistrates  for  decision  after  they  had 
been  first  investigated  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. If,  however,  this  clause  was 
passed,  it  would  practically  override  the 
announcement  which  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary made.  Did  the  Chief  Secretary 
make  the  announcement  in  ignorance  of 
the  effect  of  this  clause,  or  did  he  only 
intend  it  to  be  taken  as  referring  to 
the  present  law  in  force  until  this 
Act  should  have  been  passed?  The 
matter  was  of  great  importance,  what- 
ever reply  were  given  to  this  ques- 
tion. Under  the  present  law,  charges 
of  intimidation  could  only  be  dealt  with 
in  two  ways,  and  the  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  for  such  offences  were  much  less 
in  magnitude  than  the  punishments  to 
be  inflicted  under  the  operation  of  this 
clause.  At  present,  a  person  who  was 
charged  with  intimidation  could  be  re- 
quired by  the  magistrates,  under  a 
section  of  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.,  to 
give  bail,  and  in  default  of  giving  that 
they  could  be  sent  to  prison  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  six  months.  They  were 
treated  as  untried  prisoners,  were  allowed 
to  supply  themselves  with  food,  and 
there  was,  in  fact,  the  clearest  distinction 
drawn  between  them  and  prisoners  con- 
victed of  crime.  The  other  remedy 
against  intimidation,  under  the  present 
law,  was  that  magistrates  could  send  a 
person  to  prison  for  three  months,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  with  the  option 
of  a  fine,  and  from  that  decision  of  the 
magistrates  there  was  an  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  reserve  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
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right  of  putting  into  action  a  charge  of 
intimidation  under  the  present  law,  it 
became  much  more  necessary  to  reserve 
such  a  right  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
under  the  yerj  stringent  provisions  of 
this  clause.  Now,  the  Irish  Members 
wished  to  know  did  the  Government  in- 
tend that  this  Intimidation  Clause  was  to 
be  put  in  force  by  every  policeman  in 
Ireland — was  every  policeman  in  Ireland 
to  have  the  right  to  drag  any  mau, 
woman,  or  child,  at  any  moment,  before 
the  nearest  stipendiary  magistrate? 
There  was  no  limitation  in  their  Intimi- 
dation Clause.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
summon  a  person  offending  under  it — he 
could  be  taken  at  once,  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night,  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  charged  with  intimi- 
dation. Did  the  Government  intend 
that  the  provisions  of  this  clause  were 
to  be  exercised  in  this  way,  doing 
away  with  the  right  of  trial  by  jury, 
doing  away  with  the  right  of  appeal, 
doing  away  with  the  option  of  a  fine, 
and  increasing  the  punishment  from 
three  months  to  six  months  ?  Did  they 
intend  that  these  provisions  should  be 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  the  statement 
made  the  other  day  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  with  regard  to  the 
erection  of  the  huts  for  evicted  tenants, 
or  did  they  intend  that  they  should  be 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  and  his  pet,  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  could  answer  the  hon.  Member  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  was  intended  that 
the  clause  should  be  exercised  in  ex- 
actly the  same  manner,  and  the  informa- 
tions given  by  exactly  the  same  people, 
as  was  the  case  under  the  English  Act 
of  1875.  The  two  cases  were  precisely 
similar.  There  was  no  limitation  in  the 
Act  of  1875  as  to  the  persons  who  were 
to  lay  the  informations  for  offences 
under  that  Act ;  no  more  would  there  be 
under  this  Act.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork,  on  the  second  reading, 
he  thought,  or  two  or  three  nights  ago, 
made  a  fair  statement  as  to  this  Intimi- 
dation Clause — namely,  that  he  wished 
it  to  be  a  clause  resembling  the  English 
law  on  the  subject,  with  such  modifica- 
tions of  that  law  as  the  condition  of 
Ireland  rendered  necessary.  That,  he 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  thought,  was  as 
lair  a  statement  of  the  case  as  ooold 


possibly  be  made.  Well,  that  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  this  clause ;  and  everything  which 
tended  to  show  that  it  did  not  resemble 
the  principle  of  the  English  law,  with 
such  modifications  as  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Ireland  rendered  neces- 
sary, were  matters  which,  he  thought, 
would  properly  command  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  and  also  its  assent 
to  any  Amendment  which  might  be  re- 
quisite to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
Government.  But  if  the  Amendment 
were  accepted  it  would  make  the  clause 
differ  altogether  from  the  English  law ; 
and  he,  therefore,  claimed  the  support  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
on  his  own  principle  in  opposing  this 
Amendment. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  claimed  the  support  of 
the  Home  Secretary  for  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  on  account  of  the 
principles  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  defended,  and  the  mea* 
sures  he  had  introduced  into  the  House, 
at  an  earlier  and  more  independent  stage 
of  his  career.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  forget  that 
golden  youth  of  his,  when  he  was  pro- 
minent in  the  House  in  demanding  the 
largest  right  of  combination  for  the 
working  men  of  this  country,  and  when 
he  brought  forward  Motions  for  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  for  doing  which 
now  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  brought  on  himself  the  thunders 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 
There  was  no  analogy  with  regard  to 
the  initiation  of  prosecutions  for  intimi- 
dation between  the  cases  of  England 
and  Ireland.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned 
as  to  the  other  part  of  the  proposition, 
he  was  ready  to  accept  it.  If  the  inti- 
midation was  clear  and  defined,  as  in 
England,  he  would  be  content ;  but  the 
initiation  of  proceedings  was  quite  a 
different  matter.  In  England  they  had 
not  a  whole  class  of  magistrates  who 
were  officials  of  the  Crown.  The  magis- 
trates in  England,  and  those  in  Ireland, 
were  men  of  an  entirely  different  order. 
The  police,  likewise,  were  different. 
Here  they  were  the  servants  of  the 
people,  there  they  were  their  masters, 
licensed  to  stare  at,  accost,  search,  and 
offend  every  person  they  met.  The  Irish 
magistrates  were  men  who  did  the  things 
referred  to  by  the  exploded  politician  he 
was  sorry  his  hon.  f^riend  the  Membec 
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for  the  City  of  Cork  liad  brought  into 
notice  again  this  evening. 

Mb.  BULWER  said,  he  rose  to  Order. 
The  Question  before  the  Committee  was 
the  definition  of  an  offence.  [**No, 
no  !  "]  Yes.  Whoever  did  a  certain 
thing  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence.  The 
Amendment,  as  to  how  the  offence  was 
to  be  proved,  was  out  of  Order,  and  out 
of  place.  It  was  not  for  them  on  this 
occasion  to  discuss  the  mode  in  which 
the  proceedings  were  to  be  initiated,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  an 
offence  had  been  committed. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  it  was 

very  inconvenient  that  the   hon.    and 

learned  Member  (Mr.  Bulwer)  should 

attempt  to  take  part  in  the  discussion 

without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  read 

the  Amendment  on  which  the  Committee 

was  engaged.    If  the  hon.  and  learned 

Oentleman  would  allow  him,  he  would 

read  the  Amendment  which  the   hon. 

and  learned  Gentleman  should  have  read 

for  himself.     It  was  to  insert  the  words — 

*'  Shall  be  proved,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
person  or  persons  alleged  to  have  been  aggrieved, 
to  have." 

Plainly  the  question  was  as  to  the  initia- 
tion. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  told  them  the  other  night  they  were 
rather  asleep  on  questions  affecting  Ire: 
land  ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
himself  did  not  seem  to  be  very  wide 
awake  with  regard  to  these  Amendments. 
He  would  ask  the  Home  Secretary  how 
he  could  reconcile  the  fact  that  aU  pro- 
secutions under  this  Bill  were  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  for  the 
time  being,  with  his  position  now,  which 
left  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  policeman 
the    right  of   initiating    proceedings? 

EA  laufh.^  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
aughed.  He  was  like  Job  in  one  respect 
^-he  laughed  at  the  vows  he  had  made, 
he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  would  not  say 
in  love,  but  in  politics.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  no  more 
solemn  expression  than  a  smile  for  the 
Bill  he  had  brought  in.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  make 
the  prosecution  dependent  on  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  had 
consented  to  do  in  the  case  of  the  huts, 
it  would  meet  the  objections  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexfora  (Mr.  Healy). 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  would 
put  it  to  hon.  Members  opposite  whether 

Mr.  T.  P,  0'  Connor 


it  was  worth  while  to  press  on  the 
Amendment,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  stultifying  the  clause?  He  would 
suggest  to  the  Home  Secretary  that  in 
the  matter  of  the  initiative  he  could 
adopt  a  much  better  model  than  the 
English  model  —  namely,  the  Scotch 
model.  They  had  a  much  more  com- 
plete system  of  jurisprudence  in  Scot- 
land than  they  had  in  England.  In 
Scotland  the  Lord  Advocate  and  his 
subordinates  controlled  prosecutions,  for 
though  they  might  be  initiated  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  they  could  not  be  ini- 
tiated without  the  sanction  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  the  heads  of  the  Criminal 
Department. 

Me.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether,  in  working  this 
Act,  the  Government  would  take  account 
of  intimidation  practised  on  the  Irish 
people  by  the  police  and  the  land- 
lords  ?  These  had  been  the  real  terrorists 
they  had  had  in  Ireland  for  many  a 
long  year.  They  had  heard  a  great 
deal  to-night  about  intimidation ;  bat 
only  one  view  of  the  case  was  taken ; 
only  one  side  of  the  question  was  looked 
at.  Could  any  hon.  Member  in  the 
House  deny  that  intimidation  of  a  most 
cruel  and  serious  kind  had  been  prac- 
tised, and  was  being  practised  with  im- 
punity,' against  the  Irish  tenants  by  the 
Irish  landlords,  the  bailiffs,  the  agents, 
and  the  police  ?  Why,  the  fact  was  that 
in  many  towns  and  villages  in  Ireland 
no  young  men  dared  to  walk  abroad  two 
or  three  together  without  being  followed 
by  policemen  and  intimidated  or  cau- 
tioned. Policemen  listened  at  their 
windows  at  night.  [^ A  laugh."]  Yes;  he 
had  good  reason  to  say  this.  [^R9newed 
laughter.']  He  had  very  g^od«  sufficient, 
reliable  authority  for  saying  that  police- 
men went  and  watched  and  listened  out- 
side the  windows  of  law-abiding  people 
at  all  hours  of  the  night,  and  that  they 
intimidated  people  in  every  way  they 
could  morning,  noon,  and  night.  As  to 
the  Irish  landlords,  had  they  not  been 
intimidating  the  Irish  tenants,  prevent- 
ing them  fr6m  doing  what  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  do  ?  Had  they  not  intimi- 
dated the  Irish  tenants,  oompellinff  them 
to  do  that  which  they  had  a  legid  right 
to  refuse  to  do  if  they  chose  ?  It  was 
because  the  landlords  had  been  intimi- 
dating the  Irish  tenants  that  they  had 
in  Ireland  and  in  America  to-day 
thousands,  yes,  and  millions  of  Irish- 
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men,  sworn  enemies  to  Irish  land- 
lordism. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  within  his  right  in  refer- 
ring to  such  intimidation^  which  is  not 
in  the  Amendment  before  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Amendment  is  to  insert  the 
words — 

"  Sliall  be  proved,  on  the  complaint  of  the 
person  or  persons  alleged  to  have  been  aggrieved, 
to  have.*' 

It  does  not  in  any  way  define  intimida- 
tion. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  hoped 
the  tenants  of  Ireland  would  take  care 
that  this  Act  should  not  be  a  one-edged, 
but  a  two-edged  sword,  and  that  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  the  so-called 
protection  of  this  law  against  the  intimida- 
tion practised  on  them  by  their  landlords. 
If  they  did  that,  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this 
House  and  their  friends  outside  it  would, 
perhaps,  be  sorry  they  had  taken  such 
pains  to  forge  this  weapon  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he 
looked  with  grave  apprehension  upon 
the  probability  of  what  this  new  and 
stringent  law  might  bring  about.  He 
should  like  to  see  some  provision  adopted 
that  would  save  the  people  from  the 
arbitrary  action  of  policemen  and  magis- 
trates. It  had  been  suggested  &at 
the  operation  of  this  new  law  should 
be  placed  under  the  control  of  tbe  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland ;  and  with  great  respect  to  the 
late  and  the  present  Chief  Secretaries, 
and  with  perfect  confidence  in  their  per- 
sonal justice,  he  would  say  that  their 
control  would  only  be  a  nominal  one, 
and  that  the  Act  would  be  open  to  very 
serious  abuse,  because  he  knew,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  the  ultimate  de- 
cision as  to  prosecutions  would  be  left  to 
the  Besident  Magistrates,  not  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  but  those  special  ma- 
gistrates who  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  the  present  emergency  in  Ireland. 
He  knew  the  feeling  of  the  country 
was  that  this  would  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  abuse.  There  was  another  autho- 
rity which  should  be  placed  in  control 
of  the  operation  of  the  Act,  and  that  was 
something  analogous  to  the  authority 
eoggested  by  the  hon.  Member  who  had 
spoken  last  but  one  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell). Some  control  should  be  left  with 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and 
an  Amendment   to    effect   that  object 

YOL.  CCTiXX.      [thibd  bsbiss.] 


would,  he  thought,  meet  the  emergency. 
The  punishment  for  this — he  would  not 
call  it  a  new  crime,  but,  at  least,  a  crime 
which  was  to  be  tried  under  very  new 
circumstances  —  would  be  very  heavy, 
and  the  jurisdiction  would  be  very  sum- 
mary. He  trusted  that  the  prosecutions 
would  not  be  numerous ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  was  too  much  to  ask  that  before 
this  machinery  was  put  in  motion,  the 
authority  of  the  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown 
should  be  obtained. 

Mb.  HINDE  PALMEE  said,  they 
were  discussing  matters  which  were 
really  not  germane  to  the  Amendment. 
The  object  of  the  clause  was  to  define 
the  nature  of  the  offence— to  point  out 
what  the  offence  of  intimidation  was  to 
be;  and  the  Act  by  no  means  left  it 
indefinite  as  to  who  was  to  put  it  in 
motion.  There  was  a  clause  which  ex- 
pressly provided  how  the  Act  was  to  be 
set  in  motion,  and  who  was  to  be  the 
prosecutor ;  and  yet  they  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  measure  all  the  evening  on 
the  assumption  that  there  was  nothing 
whatever  in  it  to  provide  for  putting  it 
in  operation.  He  agreed  that  wherever 
the  intimidation  came  from,  whether 
from  the  landlord  or  tenant,  it  was  equally 
reprehensible,  and  ought  to  be  equally 
punished  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act ;  but  the  question  was,  who  was  to 
put  it  in  motion  ?  They  were  discussing 
all  this  on  the  definition  of  what  the 
offence  was  to  be ;  and  if  they  looked  at 
page  9,  Fart  lY.,  they  would  see  who 
was  to  put  it  in  motion,  and  that  the  pro- 
secution was  to  be  in  a  certain  defiuite 
way.  It  seemed  to  him  that  when  they 
came  to  page  9,  would  be  the  time  for 
them  to  consider  this  subject.  He  did 
not  say  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong ; 
but  if  it  was  right  that  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  should  be 
adopted,  the  time  to  bring  it  forward,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  would  be  when 
they  came  to  Part  lY.,  which  dealt  with 
the  machinery  for  working  the  Act  and 
the  punishment  for  intimidation.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.  Bulwer) 
that  they  were  now  discussing  what  the 
definition  of  intimidation  was  to  be. 

Mb.  MA0AETN£Y  said,  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  seemed 
to  forget  that  the  proposal  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
was  to  substitute  for  words  m  the  Bill, 
the  words — 
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'*  Shall  be  proved,  on  the  complaint  of  the  | 
person  or  persons  alleged  to  have  been  aggrieved, 
to  have.*' 

If  these  words  were  introduced  now,  they 
could  not  discuss,  at  a  later  stage,  who 
were  to  be  the  persons  to  make  the  com- 
plaint, because  the  matter  would  have 
been  settled  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  clear 
that  what  they  were  now  discussing  was 
not  the  definition  of  the  crime,  but  the 
person  who  was  to  put  the  Act  in  mo- 
tion. He,  however,  had  only  risen  for 
the  purpose  of  saying  this — that  that 
much  -  abused  body,  the  Irish  magis- 
trates, found  it  necessary  very  often, 
when  severe  assaults  had  been  committed 
in  their  neighbourhoods,  and  when  the 
injured  persons  would  not  bring  forward 
complaints,  to  get  the  police  to  go  to 
those  persons  and  ascertain  why  they 
did  not  prosecute.  The  answer  gene- 
rally given  was,  *'  I  am  afraid  ;  "  or 
"I  dare  not  do  it."  The  magistrates 
then  gave  instructions  to  the  police- 
man to  go  to  the  Sub-Inspector,  and  he 
instituted  a  prosecution  in  the  name  of 
the  Crown,  and  summoned  witnesses 
who  were  present  at  the  assault.  This 
was  an  excellent  system  allowed  by 
Common  Law.  In  this  way  cases  were 
very  often  brought  before  the  magis- 
trates, with  the  result  that  not  only  one 
side,  but  both  sides,  were  punished. 
Sometimes  these  assaults  were  of  such  a 
character  that  the  person  assaulted  was 
brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  As 
the  Sub-Inspector,  then,  was  allowed  to 
initiate  prosecutions  under  the  existing 
laW|  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  not 
be  such  an  anomalous  thing  to  introduce 
it  into  the  present  Act. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  M*CAETHY  said,  the 
hon.  Member  had  given  good  reason 
why  they  should  go  on  with  the  discus- 
sion. He  had  explained  that  the  Irish 
magistrate  was  not  a  person  under  in- 
timidation, and  that  he  could  set  the  law 
in  moticn — that  was  to  say,  he  could 
suggest  to  a  constable  to  go  round  and 
see,  when  an  assault  had  taken  place, 
who  had  been  intimidated,  and  whether 
he  could  not  persuade  someone  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  intimidation.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  argument  for  show- 
ing that  when  they  defined  a  new  offence 
they  should  say  who  was  to  work  it.  A 
new  offence  must  depend  on  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  it  could  be  made  to  operate 
and  bring  persons  within  the  reach  of 
those  who  were  to  iuflict  the  punishment. 
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His  contention  was,  that  it  was  perfectiy 
legitimate,  and  even  essential,  when  they 
were  creating  an  offence,  to  define  dis- 
tinctly by  what  process  it  was  to  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  law.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Home  Secretary 
had  told  them  that  in  this  clause  he  had 
followed  the  lines  of  the  English  Act  of 
1875.  Let  him  remind  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  G-entleman  of  the  oonditjons 
imder  which  that  measure  was  prepared. 
The  Act  was  passed,  he  might  say, 
roughly  speaking,  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  working  class.  It  was  an  Act 
passed  to  relieve  the  working  man  from 
legal  responsibility  for  doing  certain 
things  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  be^i 
held  to  be  illegal.  By  that  Act  these 
thiugs  were  declared  to  be  legitimate.  A 
great  variety  of  combination  which  the 
working  man  had  entered  into,  and  which 
the  law  previously  held  to  be  illegal, 
was  held  to  be  legal,  and  he  was  relieved 
from  punishment  for  doing  certain  things 
for  which,  before  that  time,  he  was  liable 
to  be  punished.  But  the  present  Bill 
was  one  which  was  altogether  against 
the  class  who,  in  Ireland,  represented 
the  class  in  England  in  whose  interests 
the  Workmen's  Act  of  1875  was  passed. 
This  was  to  be  an  Act  against,  and  not 
in  favour  of,  the  Irish  tenants.  It  im- 
posed new  penalties  upon  that  class, 
and  invented  new  crimes  of  which  they 
could  be  guilty.  In  the  former  case  it 
was  easy  enough  to  see  why  there  was 
no  occasion  to  distinguish,  first  of  all, 
by  what  means  the  Act  was  to  be  brought 
into  operation.  The  class  who  were 
suffering  a  grievance  were  relieved  from 
that  grievance,  so  that  they  would  not 
be  likely  again  to  employ  those  weapons 
of  so-called  intimidation,  by  which  they 
had  compelled  Parliament  to  attend  to 
their  claims  and  relieve  them  of  their 
grievance.  But,  by  the  present  legisla- 
tion, they  were  inflicting  new  grievances 
upon  a  class  aggrieved  already ;  and  it 
was  only  fair  and  just,  even  from  the 
example  of  the  English  legislation,  that 
they  should  define  the  machinery  by 
which  the  new  penalties  were  to  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  people. 

Mb.  LABOUCHEBE  said,  he  quite 
admitted  that  there  was  more  in  the 
opposition  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  this 
Amendment  than  there  had  been  in 
his  opposition  to  some  of  the  previous 
Amendments ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
thought  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
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made  out  a  strong  case,  if  not  in  fayour 
of  this  Amendment,  at  any  rate  in 
favour  of  an  Amendment  of  a  similar 
kind.  Ireland,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  peculiarly  situated.  It  was  not 
England.  In  Ireland  the  landlords  had 
long  confederated  together  against  the 
tenants,  and  they  had  a  Hesident  Magis- 
tracy in  the  country,  who  had  to  decide 
on  these  cases,  who  were  in  many  ways 
allied  to  the  landlord  cIhss.  What  lion. 
Gentlemen  feared  was  that  there  would 
be  some  species  of  unholy  alliance  be- 
tween the  landlords  and  Resident  Ma- 
gistrates ;  that  persons  would  be  brought 
up  for  intimidating ;  that  the  landlords 
would  give  evidence  against  them,  and 
that  the  magistrates  would  condemn  on 
that  evidence.  They  knew  perfectly  well 
that  many  of  the  people  who  were  put 
in  prison  by  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland — though,  no  doubt,  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  believed  they  had  been 
guilty  of  intimidation — were  held  by 
the  present  Heads  of  the  Irish  Executive 
and  the  Government  not  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  offences  for  which  they  had 
Been  put  into  g^l  on  suspicion.  Fully 
one-third  of  those  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  thought  ought  to  remain  in 
prison  had  been  let  out  by  the  present 
Uhief  Secretary  for  Ireland;  and  amongst 
the  number,  he  took  it,  were  a  good 
many  who  had  been  put  in  on  a  charge 
of  intimidation.  As  he  had  said,  he 
admitted  there  was  some  point  in  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Home  Secretary. 
It  was  rather  an  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  if  A  intimidated  B,  C  should  come 
forward  and  complain;  still  there  might 
be  some  wretched,  timid  creatures  in 
Ireland  who  were  absolutely  afraid  to 
complain  of  intimidation  practised  upon 
them.  r**No!  no!"]  Hon.  Members 
said  **  Wo ! "  but  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
was  repeating  what  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon).  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
these  people ;  still,  if  the  person  was 
one  of  so  timid  a  nature,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  law  should  step  in.  But  he 
was  anxious  to  ask — and  many  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  were 
anxious  to  ask — were  they  to  understand 
that  a  person  was  to  be  condemned  by 
a  Besident  Magistrate,  on  the  complaint 
of  a  third  person,  for  intimidation,  with- 
out the  person  who  had  been  intimi* 
dated  coming  forward  as  a  witness,  and 
the  person  who  was  said  to  have  intimi- 


dated having  an  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  man  he  was  accused  of 
having  injured?  That  was  what  he 
wanted  to  arrive  at ;  and  if  the  Home 
Secretary  did  not  intend  to  accept  this 
proposal,  if  he  did  not  intend  to  take  the 
view  that  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had 
stated,  he  might  accept  the  Amendment 
before  the  Committee — that  was  to  say, 
provide  in  the  Bill  that  in  every  case 
where  there  should  have  been  a  con- 
viction, the  person  supposed  to  have  been 
intimidated  should  have  been  called  as 
a  witness,  to  give  the  prisoner  or  his 
legal  adviser  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing him. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that  a  good  deal  of  attention  had 
been  directed  to  this  clause,  because,  un- 
questionably, it  might  be  one  of  the 
most  important  clauses  in  the  Bill,  and 
it  dealt  with  one  of  the  most  important 
incidents  to  be  found  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  He  supposed  that  no 
one,  at  this  time  of  day,  was  ignorant  of 
what  the  offence  of  ** Boycotting"  was, 
or  the  terrible  weapon  that  it  had  been 
found  in  keeping  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
demoralization  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  months.  It  was  a  great  deal 
better  that  this  clause  should  be  dis- 
cussed with  a  full  knowledge  of  what  it 
was  it  purported  to  deal  with.  It  pur- 
ported to  deal  with  the  most  insidious 
forms  of  terrorism  that  had  ever  been 
applied  to  any  country,  the  forms  of 
terrorism  that,  in  many  cases,  had  almost 
eluded  definition,  and  that  must  be 
grappled  with,  and  that  must  be  over- 
come, if  Ireland  was  to  be  restored  to  a 
state  of  quiet  and  peace ;  and  if  any 
attempt  were  made  to  cut  down  the 
efficiency  of  the  clause,  no  matter  on 
what  specious  pretext  it  might  be  put, 
it  was  really  an  attempt  to  leave  Ire- 
land in  its  present  state  of  disturb- 
ance, and,  he  ventured  to  believe,  it 
would  not  deceive  any  sane  person  in 
the  community.  The  Committee  would 
not  have  forgotten  what  had  occurred 
within  the  past  few  days.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had 
pointed  out  that  he  would  not  condemn 
**  Boycotting ;  "  and  even  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  (Dork  (Mr.  Parnell)— 
who  tried,  itseemed,  without  directautho- 
rity,  to  explain  that  remarkable  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary — in 
cautious  and  measured  laugua^^e  had 
said  he  would  only  condemu  '*Boycot* 
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tiDg''  when  it  was  not  applied  to  cases 
of  unjust  eviction.     So  that  it  would  be 
seen  they  were  dealing  with  the  most 
dangerous  and  difficult  forms  of  ter- 
rorism, which  had  had  such  a  hold  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people,  and  upon  the 
minds  of   those  who   led  the  people, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  get  from  them  a 
clear,  distinct,   and  open  definition  of 
them.     Now,  this  Amendment  was  the 
first  attempt  that  had  been  made  to 
fritter  away  the  clause,  and  to  hamper  it 
with  conditions  that  would  make  it  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  work  it ;  and 
that  was  the  reason  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
at  once  to  point  out  the  meaning  which 
he  placed  on  the  Amendment,  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  in  this  and  the  other 
Amendments,  which  were  sometimes  more 
insidious  and  sometimes  less,  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  lend  themselves  to  hon. 
Members  who— to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion— sought  to  *'  driveacoach  and  four  " 
through  the  salient  provisions  of  this 
Bill.     The  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  one  which  proposed  that  no 
prosecution  for  intimidation  should  be 
initiated  unless  the  person  who  was  in- 
timidated came  forward.  The  mere  state- 
ment of  it  showed  that  it  was  intended 
to  kill  the  clause.  Well,  the  person  who 
came  forward  to  defend  it  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  who 
spoke  the  other  night  in  such  a  remark- 
able manner,  not  only  in   support  of 
**  Boycotting,"  but  in  denunciation  of 
hon.  Members  who  had  previously  ex- 
pressed some  disapproval  of  "  Boycott- 
ing."    The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
had  said  that  a  person  who  was  afraid 
to  come  forward  and  complain  of  in- 
timidation was  unworthy  to  be  protected, 
or  some  such  thing  as  that.     In  plain 
English,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that  ? 
That  a  person  who  had  been  treated  in 
society  as  a  leper,  who  had  been  ostra- 
cized and  shunned  in  every  way,  and  did 
not  shake  off  his  terrorism — which,  he 
ventured  to  say,  even  a  courageous  man 
would  feel  a  little  of  if  he  were  resident 
in  Ireland  under  the  present  conditions 
—if  such  a  person  did  not  shake  off  his 
terrorism,  go  into  Court  and  g^ve  evidence 
against  the  accused,  and  then  go  back  to 
the  same  atmosphere  of  terrorism,  there 
was  to  be  no  prosecution.    Surely  it  was 
obvious  that  an  Amendment  of  this  kind, 
if  it  were  intended  or  not,  would  have 
the  effect  of  thoroughly  and  entirely  de- 
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stroyingthe  clause;  therefore,  he  hoped 
that  in  this,  as  in  the  other  Amendment 
that  might  be  proposed  to  this  partioulftr 
clause,  the  Committee  would  take  ears 
that  this  terrorism,  coupled  with  the 
*'  Boycotting  "  with  which  they  were  all 
familiar,  would  receive  a  blow  from 
which  it  would  never  recover. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  that,  unleee  the 
Committee  exercised  great  care  in  ameod- 
ing  it,  this  clause  would  be  made  an  in- 
strument of  most  grievous  oppression. 
The  section  created  no  new  offence  and 
defined  no  new  offence,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers who,  in  the  course  of  the  disouseioB 
on  it,  had  said  so  had  been  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  had  not  had  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  it.     The  offence  that  it  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  existed  already,  and 
against  it  a  number  of  Statutee  had 
been  passed  in  this  country.    In  the  Act 
of  1B71  considerable  pains  were  taken 
to  define  the  offence,  and  the  opinion  the 
country  had  of  its  provisions  and  of  the 
almost  revolting  operations  of  the  whole 
Statute  were  such  that  it  was  repealed 
in  four  years.     In  1875  another  attempt 
was  made,  and  the  Conspiracy  and  Pro- 
tection of  Property  Act,  which  also  de- 
fined the  offence  of  intimidation,  was 
passed,  and  pointed  out  what  the  prose- 
cutions were  to  be.    He  must  say  he 
thought  the  Home  Secretary  had  failed 
to  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to 
that  Act,  or  he  would  not  have  com- 
pared its  provisions  with  those  of  the 
present  Bill.    The  Act  of  1875  provided 
that,  whenever  a  charge  of  this  kind 
was  made  against  a  person,  and  where 
the  result  of  the  charge  might  be  a  fine 
of  £20,  or  one  month's  imprisonment, 
then  the  person  accused  might  elect  to 
be  tried  by  a  jury,  and  might  refuse  to 
submit  himself  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
even  the  very  excellent,  impartial,  and 
exemplary  stipendiary  magistrates,  who 
mostly  had  to  try  offences  of  this  sort  in 
England.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  the  Home  Secretary  was  veiy 
wide  of  the  mark  in  assuming  that  thia 
Bill  did  nothing  more  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  than  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1 875 
did  for  England.    But  there  was  thia 
difference  between  the  Act  of  1876  and 
the  present  proposal  of  the  Government. 
The  Act  of  1875  was  only  put  in  motion 
in  the  larg^  municipal  towns  of  the 
country,  such  as  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Leeds.    Now,  in  every  case 
where  the  attempt  was  made  to  applj 
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the  Act  to  one  of  these  lar^e  towns,  the 
matter  had  to  be  submitted  to  a  Watch 
Oommittee,  before  whom  all  charges  were 
brought  by  the  police  before  a  summons 
was  applied  for,  the  evidence  being  in 
all  cases  thoroughly  examined  by  the 
Watch  Committee.  But  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  Watch  Committee  in 
Ireland,  and  the  police  could  put  this 
Act  in  operation  by  themselves.  And, 
again,  he  thought  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  Oeorge 
Campbell)  might  have  given  a  different 
description  of  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Scotland  in  matters  of  this  kind.  In  all 
towns  in  Scotland  there  was  a  Procurator 
Fiscal,  and  every  complaint,  before  a 
summons  was  issued,  passed  under  the 
hand  of  that  official,  when,  if  it  was 
found  that  the  charge  was  a  credible 
one,  and  rested  upon  respectable  testi- 
mony, application  was  made  to  the  Court 
because  it  was  supposed  that  a  convic- 
tion might  reasonably  be  expected.  But 
in  Ireland  there  was  no  protection  of 
this  kind.  The  parties  there  would 
simply  be  worried  to  death  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  Bill  would  be  worked. 
There  had  been  many  instances  in  Ire- 
land tending  to  show  how  Acts  of  this 
kind  might  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
the  moat  atrocious  oppression.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  he  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  manner  in  which  a  charge 
of  intimidation  had  been  brought  against 
persons  who  were  subsequently  impri- 
soned for  collecting  money  on  behalf  of 
the  Land  League.  In  the  case  to  which 
he  referred,  the  party  supposed  to  be 
intimidated  swore  that  no  intimidation 
had  been  practised  upon  them,  and  that 
they  had  subscribed  their  money  will- 
ingly. Now,  unless  some  means  were 
taken  to  prevent  charges  being  made  by 
the  police,  in  spite  of  the  evidence  of 
the  party  supposed  to  be  intimidated 
that  no  such  offence  had  been  committed 
at  aU,  the  people  would  be  simply  at 
the  mercy  of  informers  and  busybodies. 
There  was  no  check  whatever  proposed 
in  this  Bill  upon  any  of  the  prosecutions 
which  might  be  instituted  under  its 
operations;  there  was  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Act  being  made  an  instrument 
of  oppression,  and,  in  the  default  of 
some  such  measures  in  the  Act,  he  felt 
it  his  duty  to  vote  for  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  notwithstanding  that 
the  Amendment  made  some  slight  inno^ 


vation  upon  the  existing  law  of  the 
country.  Undoubtedly  the  law  of  the 
country  was,  as  the  Attorney  General 
had  stated,  that  any  person  might  be 
imprisoned  for  breach  of  the  peace ; 
but  this  Act  was  altogether  an  innova- 
tion on  the  law  of  the  country.  It  was, 
moreover,  an  innovation  in  the  wrong 
direction,  which  could  not  but  result  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  in  further  trouble 
and  vexation. 

Mr.  call  an  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  suggested  that  the  best 
course  to  pursue  would  be  that  the  di- 
rectory and  management  of  this  Bill 
bhould  be  left  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland.  An  exemplification  of  the 
absolute  necessity  for  the  Proviso  which 
was  before  the  Committee  had  occurred 
in  his  own  county  not  long  ago.  A 
person  went  to  a  spot  to  take  a  photo- 
graph of  a  Land  League  hut  constructed 
for  an  evicted  tenant ;  a  policeman  came 
up  to  the  place,  probably  hoping  to  be 
included  in  the  group  standing  around. 
He  approached  too  near  the  photo- 
graphic apparatus,  and  was  told  that  he 
had  better  take  care,  as  there  might  be 
dynamite  about.  The  policeman  was 
not  alarmed,  or  in  any  way  intimidated ; 
but  on  the  26th  May  the  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  photographic  apparatus 
was  arrested,  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  at  Dundalk,  and  brought 
before  the  magistrates;  and  the  sti- 
pendary  magistrate,  on  hearine  the  evi- 
dence, directed  that  he  should  be  sent  to 
prison  without  bail.  He  presumed  the 
case  had  come  before  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  because  the  Crown  Pro- 
secutor was  sent  down  to  prosecute  this 
unfortunate  photographer  for  alluding 
even  to  dynamite.  He  had  a  report  of 
the  case  in  his  hand,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  policeman  swore  he  was 
not  afraid ;  he  was  asked  why  he  hcul 
not  made  a  complaint,  and  he  said  he 
had  no  complaint  to  make.  The  com- 
plaint here  was  not  the  complaint  of  the 
policeman,  it  was  the  complaint  of  a 
Sub- Inspector ;  the  same  man  who,  the 
other  day  at  the  sessions,  called  a  certain 
farmer  a  blackguard,  and  added,  after- 
wards, that  if  a  man  had  called  him  one, 
he  would  have  put  him  into  the  mill- 
pond.  This  Sub-Inspector  brought  up 
the  g^Ueman  to  whom  he  had  referred, 
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and  charpred  him  with  having  used  lan- 
guage calculated  to  intimidate.  Hon. 
Members  would  understand  from  this 
the  way  in  which  the  Bill  would  be  used 
in  Ireland.  As  he  had  said  before,  the 
policeman  iras  not  frightened  ;  he  made 
no  complaint ;  but  on  the  26th  May  his 
superior  officer  complained,  and  a  State 
prosecution  followed  for  using  intimi- 
dating language.  But  he  (Mr.  Callan) 
pointed  out  that  the  only  intimidation 
which  had  been  used  in  this  case  had 
been  exercised  over  the  magistrates  by 
theright  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland,  who  sent  down  his  Crown 
Prosecutor.  He  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  proceed  to  a  division  on 
his  Amendment,  in  which  case  he  should 
feel  it  his  dntv  to  support  him. 

Mr.ABTHURO'CONNOE  said,  that 
this  Amendment  had  been  opposed  on 
the  ground  that  it  constituted  a  very 
serious  innovation  and  an  entire  de- 
parture from  the  ordinary  law.  But  he 
replied  that  the  whole  Bill  was  a  serious 
innovation  and  departure  in  this  sense — 
inasmuch  as  it  created  a  number  of  new 
offences,  and  made  things  which  were 
formerly  not  offences  at  all,  crimes,  to 
which  penalties  of  the  most  serious 
kinds  were  attached.  As  he  repeated, 
it  was  a  most  complete  departure  from 
the  law  of  the  country.  For  instance,  it 
was  no  actual  crime  in  this  country  to 
make  use  of  any  verbal  threat  to  kill  or 
murder,  and  it  was  not  an  actual  crime 
to  write  a  threat  of  killing ;  but  by  this 
Bill  it  was  made  a  crime  to  threaten  by 
looks,  acts,  or  words.  The  remedy  in 
this  country  for  intimidation,  by  means 
of  verbal  threats  to  murder,  was  merely 
the  binding  over  of  the  person  to  good 
behaviour  and  the  keeping  of  the  peace. 
But,  then,  when  that  took  place,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  person  who  had  been 
intimidated  should  himself  come  forward 
and  swear  the  information  on  which  the 
recognizances  were  required.  What  was 
done  in  England,  he  and  his  hon.  Col- 
leagues asked  might  be  done  in  Ireland. 
They  could  not  conceive  a  more  serious 
innovation  of  the  law  than  that  which 
was  proposed  by  the  present  Bill ;  and 
the  Amendment  of  bis  hon.  Friend 
simply  went  to  the  extent  of  providing 
that  the  Government  should  at  least 
preserve  so  much  of  the  law  in  Ireland 
as  existed  at  tlie  present  time  in  Eng- 
land, in  respect  of  proceedings  of  the  { 
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kind.  The  hon.  Member  for  Tyrone 
(Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson)  had  pointed  out, 
with  great  truth,  that  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  in  Ireland,  that  a  man  who, 
unliappily  for  his  country,  occupied  a 
seat  on  the  Judicial  Bench,  should  both 
instigate  proceedings  and  sentence  the 
individual  afterwards.  That  was  done 
in  Ireland  at  the  present  time;  and  Irish 
Membei*s  therefore  asked  that  the  per- 
son alleged  to  be  intimidated  should 
come  forward  in  open  Court  and  state 
the  facts.  It  was  not  enough  in  this 
country  that  the  person  should  say  he 
was  intimidated,  because  it  was  for  the 
Court  to  jtidge  whether  the  alleged  in- 
timidation was  sufficient  in  that  par- 
ticular instance  to  affect  a  person  ot 
ordinary  firmness  and  strength  of  mind. 
If  it  was  not  shown  that  the  alleged  in- 
timidation was  insufficient  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  an  individual  of  ordinary 
strength  of  character,  the  Court  would 
then  decide  in  favour  of  the  complainant 
But  here,  in  this  Act.  the  police  were  to 
be  allowed  to  come  forward  and  say  that 
a  man  had  looked  or  spoken  a  word 
which,  in  the  terms  of  the  Act,  would 
amount  to  intimidation.  Now,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  say  in  what  intimidation 
consisted,  because  that  which  appeared 
to  one  person  to  be  intimidation  might, 
in  reality,  be  nothing  more  than  salu- 
tary advice.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  anyone  except  the  persons  threat- 
ened in  these  oases  to  state,  with  any- 
thing like  certainty,  whether  intimida- 
tion was  intended  or  advice.  Therefore, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  nothing  could  be 
more  moderate  than  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy),  that  the  person  alleged  to 
be  intimidated  should  come  forward. 
The  reply  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  showed 
not  only  how  these  matters  would  be 
settled  in  Ireland,  but  also  how  obli- 
vious he  was  to  the  law  as  it  at  present 
existed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  healy  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  made  an 
extraordinary  admission  in  saying  that 
the  Government  would  be  quite  ready 
to  apply  to  Ireland  the  same  law  which 
existed  in  England.  Now,  if  that  were 
the  case,  Irish  Members  were  quite 
willing  to  meet  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.      Under    the    Workmen's 
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Act,  anyone  who  was  desirous  was  en- 
titled to  be  tried  by  jury.  In  that  sense 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  be  well  assured  that  they  would 
be  ready  to  agree  with  him  in  applying 
the  same  law  to  the  two  countries.  It 
was  saidy  **  You  could  not  have  complaint 
made  on  the  prosecutor's  application, 
because  the  prosecutor  himself  was  liable 
to  intimidation."  But,  he  asked,  would 
there  not  be  as  much  intimidation  against 
the  man  who  came  forward  and  gave 
evidence  as  the  man  who  prosecuted  ? 
But  the  Oovemment  munt  have  evidence 
in  some  way  or  other ;  and  unless  the 
policeman  was  going  to  swear  that  he 
himself  had  been  intimidated,  he  did  not 
see  that  evidence  could  go  before  the 
Court.  According  to  the  theory  of  the 
Government,  a  man  could  not  prosecute 
because  he  was  going  to  be  intimidated 
— er^o,  a  man  could  not  give  evidence 
because  he  would  be  intimidated.  A 
witness  who  was  intimidated  might  not 
come  forward,  and  if  he  came  forward 
he  could  not  be  said  to  be  intimidated. 
He  trusted  the  Government  would  give 
some  further  information  on  this  point, 
and  be  induced  to  abandon  for  a  time 
their  masterly  policy  of  silence.  Unless 
some  information  was  forthcoming,  he 
might  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  another 
step. 

Mr.  TBEYELYAN  said,  it  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  intimidation  that 
the  person  intimidated  was  unwilling  to 
come  forward  and  state  the  fact.  He 
had  in  his  hand  a  considerable  budget  of 
cases  of  intimidation,  from  which  he 
would  make  one  or  two  selections.  The 
first  was  a  case  of  intimidation  of  a 
gentleman,  which  began  in  August,  1881, 
and  constituted  a  typical  case  of  intimi- 
dation by  means  of  **  Boycotting."  In 
his  case,  no  person,  save  two  or  three 
permanent  labourers,  could  be  got  to 
work  for  him  ;  persons  were  warned  not 
to  work  for  him ;  he  had  g^at  difficulty 
in  getting  his  stacks  in,  and  patrols  had 
to  be  kept  constantly  about  the  place. 
In  this  case  a  notice  was  put  upon  the  7th 
of  August  at  the  chapel  gates,  calling 
on  every  person  to  "  Boycott "  him,  and 
warning  persons  not  to  deal  with  him  or 
work  for  him.  Now  if  the  police,  or 
any  private  person,  saw  this  notice  being 
posted,  and  identified  the  persons  who 
posted  it,  that,  of  course,  could  be  used 
as  evidence,  without  resorting  to  the 
evidence  of  the  person  intimidated.    In 


the  next  case  of  **  Boycotting,"  a  manu- 
script notice  was  posted  up  in  the  town 
and  in  the  vicinity  ;  in  some  cases  there 
was  a  manifesto  issued  ;  and  in  another 
a  bellman  was  sent  round  to  say  that  a 
man  was  not  to  be  dealt  with,  or  his 
goods  bought.  Here,  also,  if  you  could 
get  the  bellman  to  come  forward,  you 
would  have  clear  evidence  without  resort- 
ing to  the  person  intimidated. 

MR.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought  it 
was  quite  clear  that  the  notices  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  described  would 
come  under  the  category  of  illegal 
notices,  and  could  be  dealt  with  fairly 
by  the  ordinary  law  of  Ireland.  He  did 
not  object  to  special  cases  of  intimidation 
being  forbidden  and  punishable  by  law  ; 
but  he  wanted  to  know  what  such  acts 
were.  It  was  all  very  well  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  such  and  such  acts 
were  what  the  Government  objected  to  ; 
but  they  were  not  in  the  clause.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  a  common  thing,  and  an 
act  of  intimidation,  to  send  a  bellman 
into  a  town  or  village  to  call  upon  the 
people  to  "  Boycott "  a  certain  person ; 
and  he  did  not  desire,  but  should  repro- 
bate, that  practice.  If  such  things  had 
happened  during  the  last  six  months,  it 
was  because  Constitutional  agitation  had 
been  put  an  end  to,  and  people  had  been 
driven  to  put  up  illegal  notices,  and  to 
resort  to  other  practices  that  were  illegal. 
He  did  not  defend  those  practices,  for 
the^^  were  clearly  illegal,  and  he  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  give  the  Government 
power  to  punish  men  for  such  acts ;  but 
this  clause  went  much  further  than  that. 
A  short  time  ago  two  tradesmen  in  Mil- 
town  Malbay  refused  to  supply  a  certain 
man  with  goods,  and  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd, 
regarding  that  as  intimidation,  gave 
them  so  many  days  within  which  to  supply 
that  man,  on  penalty  of  being  arrested 
under  the  Coercion  Act.  It  was  in  re- 
ference to  constructive  intimidation  of 
this  kind,  which  was  not  defined  in  the 
Bill,  that  he  objected  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment powers.  He  and  his  hon.  Friends 
were  quite  willing  to  see  the  Government 
exercise  their  ingenuity  to  define  the 
kinds  of  intimidation  against  which  they 
wished  to  guard ;  but  those  acts  should 
be  put  in  the  BiU,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Conspiracy  Act,  and  then  much  of  their 
preliminary  objection  would  be  removed, 
and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  insist 
on  the  insertion  of  safeguards  such  as 
that  moved  by  the  hon.  Member.    In- 
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timidation  was  defined  in  the  Act  of 
1875,  but  not  in  this  Bill,  where  it  was 
left  entirely  vague  and  open. 

Mr.  firth  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  question  discussed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber quite  arose  upon  this  Amendment; 
but  with  respect  to  this  Amendment, 
he  thought,  in  three- fourths  of  the  cases 
that  occurred,  the  complaint  of  the  per- 
son aggrieved  ought  to  be  given.  That 
would  not,  however,  be  necessary  in  the 
remaining  fourth. 

Me.  O'SHEA  said,  he  did  not  think 
a  more  outrageous  exercise  of  despotic 
power  had  recently  occurred  in  Ireland 
than  that  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
at  Miltown  Malbay.  The  shopkeepers 
in  that  town  were  called  together  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd,  and  told  that  unless  they 
sold  goods  to  a  certain  person  in  the 
neighbourhood,  within  three  days  they 
would  be  sent  to  gaol ;  and  they  were 
not  licensed  victuallers,  who,  under  their 
licences,  might  have  been  brought  under 
the  operation  of  the  law  by  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  or  any  other  magistrate,  but  ordi- 
nary tradesmen,  several  of  whom  sold 
bread  and  flour,  and  provisions  gene- 
rally. They  were  unable  to  sell  to  the 
person  in  question,  because  they  would, 
by  so  doing,  have  lost  all  their  other 
custom ;  and  they  were  accordingly  sent 
to  Limerick  Oaol.  He  (Mr.  O'Shea)  had 
done  his  best  at  Miltown  Malbay — and, 
he  believed,  not  unsuccessfully — to  abo- 
lish **  Boycotting ; ''  and  all  the  people 
asked  for  was  that  it  should  be  clearly 
laid  down  what  intimidation  was.  If 
that  was  defined,  he  was  sure  the  people 
would  keep  within  the  law ;  but  it  was 
impossible  to  keep  peace  in  a  neighbour- 
hood where  such  illegal  action  was  car- 
ried on  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  he  would 
ask  his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment,  if  he  thought  coercion 
would  be  exercised  on  both  sides  alike. 
He  had  heard  of  a  case  in  which  a 
policeman  had  met  a  respectable  lady, 
named  M'Cormack,  walking  with  two 
other  ladies  through  a  town  in  Lime- 
rick, and,  without  assigning  any  reason, 
had  ordered  her  to  leave  the  town  at 
once.  He  was  not  aware  of  any  Statute 
which  empowered  a  policeman  to  act  in 
that  wav,  and  such  an  act  was  intiraida- 
turn  of  the  strongest  kind.  Would  the 
Ooverument  prosecute  that  constable, 
or  any  other  constable  who  acted  in  such 
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a  way?  He  feared  the  proeecntioiis 
would  be  one-sided,  and,  therefore,  he 
should  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  thought  the 
point  made  by  the  Chief  Secretaiy  for 
Ireland  was  a  reasonable  one ;  but  his 
Amendment  did  not  deal  with  that.  As 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chel- 
sea (Mr.  Firth)  had  said,  that  Amend- 
ment dealt  with  a  three-fourths  ma- 
jority ;  and  if  the  Oovemment  would 
bring  up  an  Amendment  in  that  direc- 
tion, he  would  be  quite  willing  to  make 
a  concession,  and  withdraw  this  Amend- 
ment. It  was  not  desirable  to  allude  to 
oneself;  but  he  was  arrested  by  a  ma- 
gistrate, who  had  got  up  a  case  against 
him,  and  sent  for  trial  on  a  charge  of 
intimidation.  Yet  the  man  who  swore 
the  information  against  him  had  also 
stated  that  he  did  it  at  the  request 
of  the  Besident  Magistrate,  but  said 
he  was  not  intimidated.  He  wished 
to  prevent  "fishing"  cases  being  got 
up;  and  he  would  like  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Oovemment  would  meet  him 
upon  that  point?  The  Government  might 
have  power  to  deal  with  threatening 
letters;  but  that  was  a  different  thing 
from  the  powers  to  be  given  under  thi< 
clause.  In  one  town,  a  year  and  a-half 
ago,  the  magistrates  summoned  certain 
people  for  collecting  money  for  the 
**  Parnell  Defence  Fund."  Those  people 
were  arrested,  and  charged  with  intimi- 
dating the  shopkeepers.  The  sho^ 
keepers  swore  they  were  not  intimi- 
dated ;  but  the  magistrates  fined  the 
accused  £10  or  £20  a-pieoe.  When 
that  decision,  however,  came  before  the 
Quarter  Sessions  it  was  quashed  on  ap- 
peal ;  but  that  was  very  poor  satisfac- 
tion for  the  shopkeepers,  many  of  whom 
could  not  provide  the  fine,  ouch  cases 
it  was  that  the  Irish  Members  wished 
to  prevent.  As  they  were  willing  to 
moot  the  Home  Secretary  as  to  the 
cases  he  brought  forward,  they  hoped 
he  would  meet  them  upon  their  cases. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  'shall 
be  proved,  on  the  complaint  of  the  per* 
son  or  persons  alleged  to  have  aggrieved, 
to  have/  be  there  inserted*" 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  27; 
Noes  219:  Majority  192.— (Div.  list, 
No.  114.) 

Mb.  DILLON,  in  moving  to  insert,  in 
page  3,  line  18,  after  <<uses,"  thew<»4« 
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''  in  a  proclaimed  district,  and  after  such 
dittriet  has  heen  proclaimed,"  said,  that 
Olause  20  of  this  Bill  provided  that — 

"  The  Tx)rd  Lientenant,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
Tioe  of  the  Priry  Ooonoil  in  Ireland,  may  from 
time  to  time,  when  it  appears  to  him  neoessary 
for  tho  prerention  of  crime  and  outrage,  by 
proclamation  declare  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
which  relate  to  proclaimed  districts  or  any  of 
those  provisions  to  be  in  force  within  any  speci- 
fied part  of  Ireland." 

But  there  was  very  gp*eat  vagueness  in 
the  Act  as  to  what  were  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  and  whether  those  now  heing 
discussed  would  apply  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland  or  only  to  portions ;  and  he  pro- 
posed to  insert  these  words,  so  that  those 
portions  of  the  Bill  creating  new  offences 
should  not  apply  to  any  part  of  Ireland 
where  the  crime  was  not  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  to  require  proclaiming.  He 
did  not  suppose  any  hon.  Member  would 
pretend  that  every  portion  of  Ireland 
was  in  such  a  state  of  disorder  as  to  re- 
quire exceptional  legislation;  and  he 
tnought  even  the  Chief  Secretary  would 
admit  that  the  vastly  greater  part  of 
Ireland  had  been  as  peaceable  and  free 
from  outrage  as  any  part  in  England. 
Those  districts  in  which  disorder  pre- 
vailed were  the  districts  heard  of ;  but 
there  were  enormous  districts  where 
there  had  been  no  outrages.  It  would 
be  monstrous  to  say  that  large  districts 
where  no  outrages  had  been  committed, 
and  no  organized  intimidation  had  been 
carried  on  or  even  alleged,  should  be 
brought  within  this  Act ;  and  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  question  of  proclaiming 
districts  should  not  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  There  was 
one  other  point.  The  present  Coercion 
Act  contained  an  obnoxious  provision — 
which  was  largely  used  and  created 
bitter  feelings  among  the  people — and 
that  was  the  retrospective  provision, 
under  which  men  could  be  proceeded 
against  for  things  done  before  the  pro- 
clamation was  issued.  That  was  a  new 
feature  in  Acts  of  this  kind  ;  and  it  was 
very  invidious  and  improper  to  make  a 
man  subject  to  a  law  when  he  could  not 
know  what  was  an  offence.  With  these 
views,  he  moved  this  Amendment  to  pro- 
vide that  an  offence  must  have  been  com- 
mitted after  the  district  had  been  pro- 
claimed. 

Amendment  proposedy 

In  page  S,  line  13,  aftw  the  word  **  otes," 
iftMrt  ^  within  a  proclaimfd  distciotp  but  altar 


snch  district   has    been  proclaimed.*'  —  (Mr. 
Dillon,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  under  the  Amendment  it  would  be 
necessary  to  proclaim  the  whole  of  Ire- 
land. If  Ireland  were  proclaimed,  a 
number  of  other  and  severer  clauses 
would  be  called  into  general  operation ; 
whereas  now  they  were  confined  to  the 
proclaimed  districts.  He  did  not  see 
what  hardship  there  was  in  making  a 
general  law  that  people  should  not  inti- 
midate others.  Intimidation  which  ex- 
isted in  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  had  made  it  necessary  to  pass 
a  law  for  its  suppression,  and  that  law 
had  been  made  general  to  the  whole 
country. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  it  was  proposed  to 
appoint  special  magistrates  to  administer 
this  Act.  If  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  appoint  special  magis- 
trates all  over  Ireland,  was  not  that 
exactly  the  thing  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  deprecated? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  put  to  him,  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  appoint  special  magistrates 
all  over  Ireland,  including  Ulster. 

Mb.  THEYELYAN  said,  the  promise 
which  he  gave  was  that  technically  so- 
called  special  magistrates  would  be  ap- 
pointed to  sit  in  the  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion Courts  ;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say, 
alluding  to  a  passage  in  Lord  Spencer's 
letter,  in  which  His  Excellency  promised 
that  a  magistrate  who  had  acted  in  get- 
ting up  the  case  should  not  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  it  in  the  Summary  Jurisdiction 
Court,  that  it  was  believed  by  the  autho- 
rities that  the  present  staff  of  Besident 
Magistrates  would  be  adequate  to  deal 
with  all  the  cases  under  the  Act. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  would  not  pro- 
ceed with  the  question  then.  He,  how- 
ever, considered  it  of  such  consequence, 
on  account  of  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Home  Secretary,  that  he  would  bring 
it  up  again  on  Eeport.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would,  between  this  and 
Eeport,  consider  seriously  whether  they 
could  not  make  a  concession  in  the 
direction  of  the  Amendment.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  declared  that  the  whole  of 
Ireland  was  in  such  a  condition  that  thia . 
law  against  organized  intimidation  was 
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absolatelj  necessary.  The  point  raised 
by  the  Amendment  could  not  be  ade- 
quately discussed  in  the  short  time  at 
their  disposal  now.  Therefore,  he  asked 
leave  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CHARLES  RUSSELL,  in 
moving,  in  page  3,  to  leave  out  lines  14 
and  15,  and  insert — 

**  By  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  or  injury  to 
person  or  property,  uses  intimidation,  or  incites 
any  other  person  to  use  intimidation," 

said,  he  considered  this  Amendment  of 
great  importance.     He  had  no  desire  to 
conceal  the  real  meaning  of  the  Amend- 
ment from  the  Committee ;  he  desired  to 
have  it  clearly  and  openly  understood 
what  the  effect  of  the  Amendment  would 
be,  and  he  equally  desired  to  have  it 
plainly  de6ned  what  was  to   be  con- 
sidered intimidation  within  the  clause. 
He   wanted  the  intention  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  clearly  expressed  in  lan- 
guage,  so  that  it  should  not  be  left  to 
the  arbitrament  and  decision  of  a  par- 
ticular magistrate   as   to  what  should 
and   what  should  not,   merely  accord- 
ing to  his  view,  be  intimidation.     His 
Amendment  was  addressed  to  two  ob- 
jects.    Those  objects  were  to  limit  the 
extent  and  application  of  the  new  crime 
of  intimidation,  as  he  ventured  to  call 
it,  and  also  to  have  in  the  clause  itself 
as  exhaustive  a  statement  as  possible  of 
what  intimidation  was  meant  to  be  in  the 
clause.     He  could  not  avoid  saying,  at 
the  outset,  that  the  clause  in  its  initiatory 
words  was   a  very  extraordinary  one. 
The  opening  words  of  the  clause  were — 
**  Every  person  who   wrongfully,    and 
without  legal  authority,  uses  intimida- 
tion," and  so  on.     He  honed  the  framer 
of  the  clause,  if  he  were  m  the  House, 
would  inform  the  Committee  what  were 
the  cases  in  which  a  man  could  '*  right- 
fully, and  with  legal  authority,  use  inti- 
midation."    He  hoped    to   have    some 
explanation  given  of  what  this  wrong- 
ful and  illegal  use  of  intimidation  was. 
Passing  by  the  intention,  or  **  view,"  as 
it  was  called,  of  the  person — 

"  To  cause  any  person  or  persons,  either  to 
do  any  act  which  such  person  or  persons  has  or 
have  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing,  or  to 
abstain  from  doing  any  act  which  such  person 
or  persons  has  or  have  a  legal  right  to  do,"  &c. 

The  clause  went  on— *<  In  this  Act  the 
expression  *  intimidation  *  "  —  and  he 
particularly  called  the  attention  of  the 


Committee  to  the  next  words  — ''  the 
expression  '  intimidation '  includes  any 
word  spoken  or  act  done,"  &c.;  **  in- 
cludes "  thereby  implying  that  this  was 
not  an  exhaustive  explanation ;  "in- 
cludes" all  the  things  which  followed 
that  word.  It  was  left,  therefore,  prac- 
tically to  the  imagination  of  the  parti- 
cular magistrate  who  was  to  administer 
the  law  to  say  what  should  and  what 
should  not  be  considered  intimidation. 
Recollecting  that  intimidation  was  to  be 
made  a  new  crime,  it  surely  could  not 
be  the  wish  of  the  Committee  that  the 
Bill  should  be  drawn  in  this  imperfect 
way.     Then  the  Bill  went  on — 

*'  Includes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  cal- 
culated to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury 
or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  emplojnnent,  or 
in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property, 
business,  or  means  of  living." 

That  was  not  considered  sufficient ;  but 
beyond  and  outside  those  things  were 
to   be  certain  other  things  such  as  in 
the   opinion   of   the  magistrate   might 
mean  intimidation.     It  seemed  to  him 
important,  in  discussing  the  clause,  to 
inquire  what  was   this  crime  of   inti- 
midation, and  what  was  its  history,  as 
we  had  it  in  our  law.     Speaking  subject 
to  correction,  it  was  only  in  recent  times 
— he  believed  it  was  the  Act  of  1873  or 
1876 — [An  hon.  Membee  :   1871.]     He 
thanked  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  cor- 
rection.     It  was  the  Act  of  1871  which 
first  formulated  this  crime.     Up  to  that 
time  threats  were  not  strictly  so  called  a 
crime.     They  came  within  the  purview 
of  the  law  in  this  sense,  and  in  this  sense 
only — that  if  they  were  uttered  under  cir- 
cumstances  likely  to  provoke  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  the  person  against  whom 
they  were  uttered  had  the  right,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  the  peace,  to  go  be- 
fore a  magistrate  and  have  the  oifend- 
ing  party  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  him.     Beyond  that,  untU  the 
Statute  of  1871  was  passed,  intimidation 
was  not  considered   a  distinct  offence. 
The  Act  of  1871  was  followed  by  the 
Conspiracy  Act  of  1875,  under  which 
particular  acts  of  intimidation  could  be 
dealt  with.     Both  of  those  Acts  applied 
to  Ireland  as  well  as  to  England ;  and 
he  would  like  to  know  what  part  of  this 
new  enactment  was  required  by  the  case 
of  Ireland  that  was  not  covered  by  the 
general  law  of  the  two  countries  found 
in  the  Statute  of  1875?  The  Amendment 
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that  he  proposed  would,  perhaps,  bring 
out  more  clearly  and  more  particularly 
what  he  desired  to  convey  to  the  Com- 
mittee. He  proposed  tliat  there  should 
be  omitted  altogether  lines  14  and  15; 
that  was  to  say,  the  words — 

« Wronfi^fully  and  without  legal  authority 
uses  intimidatioD,  or  incites  any  other  person  to 
use  intimidation." 

And  he  also  proposed  to  omit  the  whole 
of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  clause — 
namely, 

*'In  this  Act  the  expression  'intimidation' 
includes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calcu- 
lated to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury 
or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or 
in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property, 
business,  or  means  of  living." 

The  clause  would  then  run  thus — 

**  Every  person  who  by  acts  or  threats  of 
violence,  or  injury  to  person  or  property  " 

— which,  of  course,  would  include  a  threat 
of  injury  to  a  man's  wife  and  family — 

'*  Uses  intimidation,  or  incites  any  other  per- 
son to  use  intimidation.'* 

He  maintained  that  those  words  were 
clear,  intelligible,  not  contrary  to  any  ex- 
isting law,  and  they  were  adequate  to  the 
case.  It  would  be  said  they  were  not ; 
and  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Gibson),  who  had  taken  the  offence 
of  *•  Boycotting  "  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, would  say  it  would  not  meet 
the  case  of  **  Boycotting.'*  [Mr.  Gibson: 
Hear,  hear!]  He  expected  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  say  so, 
and  he  (Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  would 
speak  with  candour  too.  What  were 
the  cases  of  **  Boycotting  "  that  the  Go- 
vernment meant  to  deal  with  under  this 
clause  ?  Were  they  cases  of  individual 
**  Boycotting,"  or  were  they  cases  of 
"  Boycotting  "  carried  on  in  concert  by 
seventl  persons  and  amounting  to  a  con- 
spiracy at  Common  Law  ?  If  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  their  mind,  in  framing 
this  clause,  ''  Boycotting  "  carried  on  iu 
concert  to  injure  a  particular  individual, 
which  would  amount,  at  Common  Law, 
to  a  conspiracy,  they  would  find  the 
clause  would  not  touch  such  cases ;  and 
if  the  clause  was  directed  at  individual 
cases  of  '*  Boycotting,"  it  would  create 
an  offence  unknown  to  the  law  at  the 
present  moment.  It  was  to  that  point 
be  wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Committee ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mittee, whether  they  agreed  with  him 


or  not,  would  at  least  understand  that 
he  did  not  desire  to  blink  the  question. 
Did  the  Committee  desire  that  there 
should  be  created  the  new  offence  of 
**  Boycotting"  by  individuals,  and  that 
that  new  offence  should  be  made  a  crime 
under  this  Bill  ?  [Mr.  Newdeoate  :  Yes.] 
The  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire gave  an  emphatic  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  individual  **  Boycotting" 
should  be  a  crime  under  the  Bill. 

Mh.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  only 
affirmed  that  an  individual  might  be  a 
representative. 

Mr.  CHAELES  RUSSELL,  conti- 
nuing, asked  what  was  •'  Boycotting,"  as 
it  was  generally  described  ?  There  were 
two  kinds  of  **i3oy  cot  ting,"  as  one  might 
easily  see.  There  might  be  individual 
**  Boycotting."  For  instance,  a  man  might 
say  to  another — **  If  you  do  or  do  not  do 
a  particular  thing,  I  will  not  deal  with 
you ;  I  will  not  speak  to  you ;  I  will  not 
recognize  you."  That  was  what  might 
be  rightly  and  fairly  described  as  indi- 
vidual **  Boycotting."  Was  that  to  be 
made  a  crime  ?  If  so,  it  would  certainly 
be,  of  all  the  novel  things  that  this  Act 
proposed  to  introduce,  the  most  novel. 
On  what  principle,  when  dealing  with 
the  acta  of  individuals — and  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate)  would  recollect 
he  was  speaking  of  the  acts  of  indivi- 
duals— could  they,  by  Statute,  declare  it 
to  be  an  offence  for  one  man  to  say  to 
another — **  If  you  do  or  do  not  do  a  cer- 
tain thing,  I  will  not  deal  with  you ;  I 
will  not  consort  with  you  ;  I  will  not  be 
on  terms  with  you ;  I  will  not  employ 
you  or  any  of  your  family  ?  "  There 
was  no  trace  of  any  such  offence  in  any 
of  the  Law  Books  ;  there  was  no  such 
moral  offence  existing  in  the  purview  of 
the  law.  But  then  it  was  said  there 
were  other  kinds  of  **  Boycotting."  He 
was  not  defending  '*  Boycotting  "  in  de- 
tail or  in  general.  He  was  arguing  the 
question  as  a  lawyer,  desiring  to  see 
crime  put  down.  Individual  '*  Boycott- 
ing "  ought  not  to  be  included  within 
the  purview  of  the  Bill.  Those  acts 
of  **  Boycotting  "  which  received  their 
sanction  in  threats  of  violence  against  any 
person,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
anyone  in  his  employ,  he  admitted, 
should  be  covered  by  the  Bill ;  and  he 
submitted  they  would  be  covered  by  the 
Amendment  he  now  proposed.  How 
about  other  kinds  of   "Boycotting"-^ 
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Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  date  was 
September  27th,  1881.  Then,  another 
most  necessary  condition  of  **  Boycott- 
ing "  to  bear  in  mind  was  its  close  con- 
nection with  terrorism.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  system  of  "Boy- 
cotting," properly  so  called,  from  ter- 
rorism. In  one  case,  a  bailiff  and 
under  agent  was  "  Boycotted,"  because 
he  was  supposed  to  have  recommended 
the  eviction  of  a  man  who  owed  several 
years'  rent  and  would  not  pay.  The 
**  Boycotting"  was  commenced  in  August, 
1881,  and,  in  order  to  effect  it,  a  well- 
known  ruffian  in  the  vicinity  went  about 
actively  engaged  in  intimidating  the 
persons  who  had  been  working  for  that 
man. 

Mr.  HEALY  :  Why  was  he  not  ar- 
rested under  the  Protection  Act  ?  [  Criea 
o/'' Order!"! 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  would 
read  three  or  four  instances  to  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  Government  Return, 
which  would  show  how  inextricably  this 
system  of  **  Boycotting"  was  mixed  up 
with  the  grosser  forms  of  terrorism,  and 
how  impossible  it  was  to  separate  them. 
Shots  were  fired  into  a  house,  and  the 
inmates  were  warned  not  to  deal  with  a 
shopkeeper  who  had  been  "  Boycotted  " 
because  he  had  paid  his  rent.  A  threat- 
ening notice  was  posted  on  a  man's  door 
for  having  taken  conacre  on  the  land- 
lord's farm.  In  the  county  of  Clare 
shots  were  fired  into  the  house  of  a 
farmer,  who  had  in  his  employment  a 
workman  whose  mother  acted  as  laun- 
dress to  a  ''  Boycotted  "  smith.  He 
could  give  various  other  instances  from 
the  Papers  before  the  House,  in  which 
outrages  had  been  committed  to  support 
the  system  of  ** Boycotting,"  and  where 
that  system  had  been  directed  against 
men's  businesses  and  means  of  living. 
The  extreme  cruelty  inflicted  by  the  sys- 
tem could  be  illustrated  from  every  class 
of  life.  A  blacksmith  became  thoroughly 
''Boycotted;"  although  doing  a  very 
good  business  before,  and  earning  *30s. 
a- week,  he  was  soon  reduced  to  penury 
and  sickness,  and  even  the  medical 
officer  who  attended  him  incurred  great 
unpopularity  for  doing  so.  That  cruel 
system  was  pursued  very  far  indeed.  He 
would  mention  a  case,  which  had  often 
been  referred  to  as  one  of  hardship  in- 
flicted by  the  authorities — the  case  of 
Mrs.  Maroney,  of  Miltown  Malbay. 
She  was  "Boycotted,"  she  was  intimi- 


dated by  threatening  letters,  her  ser- 
vants were    similarly  intimidated    and 
compelled  to  leave  her  ;  while  a  man- 
servant, an  old  man  named  Simmonds, 
77  years  of  age,  was  shot  dead  by  his 
own  fireside  because  he  refused  to  leave 
her.     He  would  not  occupy  any  more  of 
the  time  of  the  Committee  by  reading 
cases    which  proved  how   inextricably 
''Boycotting"  was  connected  with  loss 
of  business  and  means  of  living.    '* Boy- 
cotting," which  was,  in  his  opinion,  so 
marked  in  every  respect  by  the  result 
attending  every  other  class  of  outrage 
and  intimidation,  was  mixed   up  vnth 
those  grosser  forms    of  outrage    that 
everyone  recollected,  and  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Bfr. 
Charles  Russell)  had  not  lost  sight  of. 
With  regard  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned   Member,  he  looked 
upon  it  with  great  suspicion,  because  he 
could  not  but  think  that  it  laid  itself 
open  to  the  same  difficulty  that  they  ex- 
perienced in  connection  with  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford. 
He  did  not  think  it  was  easy  to  bring 
home  cases  of  intimidation  without  as- 
sistance from  the  intimidated  person, 
which  that  person  was  so  often  unwilling 
to  give.     He   would  give  an  instance, 
which  might  have  been  adduced  against 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.   Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  which  would 
show  to  hon.  Members  the  conclusion 
which  attended  so  many  of  these  cases 
of  **  Boycotting,"  and  the  reason  why 
considerable  power  should  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates,  to  draw 
conclusions  from  the  facts  before  them 
as  to  whether  intimidation  was  practised 
or  not.      Some  years  ago,  a  man  named 
Geelan  was  evicted  from  Lord  Leitrim's 
property  in  the  County  Leitrim.    About 
a    year    ago    a    man  named  Bernard 
Beime  took  the  farm  formerly  occupied 
by   Geelan,  and  had  since    been    un- 
popular. On  the  8th  November,  Bernard 
Rutledge,  a  farm-servant  of   Beirne's, 
was  met  on  the  farm  by  a  party  of  four 
men,  disguised  by  having  their  faces 
blackened,   was  knocked  down,  and  a 
spear  held  to  his  chest,  one  of  the  men 
threatening  him  and  a  fellow- servant  of 
his — not  present— and  saying    that  if 
Beirne  did  not  give  up   his  farm   he 
would  be  killed.    Police  protection  had 
since  been  afforded  to  Beime.      On  the 
11th  November,  the  people  at  the  fair  of 
Mohill   refused   to   have   any   dealings 
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with  either  Beiroe  or  his  son,  in  the 
way  of  buying  or  selling.  On  the  25th 
Noyember,  a  letter,  signed  ''Bernard 
Beirne,"  appeared  in  The  Leitrim  Adver- 
t%$0r  newspaper,  saying  that,  as  he  was 
unable  any  longer  to  stand  the  *'  Boy- 
cotting" to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected, he  pledged  himself  to  surrender 
the  farm.  Beime  had  since  given  up 
possession  of  this  farm,  and  the  police 
protection  afforded  him  had  been  with- 
drawn. That  was  an  instance  of  the 
combination  of  violent  outrage  and 
<<  Boycotting,"  or  interfering  with  a 
man's  business  or  means  of  living,  by 
which  thousands  of  people  had  oeen 
brought  to  ruin.  In  this  case  and  so 
many  others  that  system  was  trium- 
phant. The  Government  were  deter- 
mined that  they  would  only  endeavour 
to  administer  Ireland  on  condition  that 
that  system  should  triumph  no  longer. 
They  were  glad  to  think  that  the  system 
was  only  local,  and  that  there  were  some 
counties — he  might  say  many  counties 
— which  were  free  from  it ;  but  where 
it  existed  they  were  quite  determined 
that  they  would  not  put  up  with  it;  and, 
in  order  that  that  end  might  be  accom- 
plished, they  considered  it  necessary  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  them 
power  to  deal  with  the  subtler  and, 
generally  speaking,  with  the  earlier 
stages  of  this  dreadful  malady. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr.  JHUon,) — 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

SETTLED  LAND  BILL  [Urdi], 

{Sir  R,  Auheton  Crest.) 

[bill    120.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Sib  E.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
wished  to  move  that  the  Order  for 
going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill  be 
discharged. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Order  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee be  discharged,  and  that  the  Bill 
be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee." — 
{Sir  R.  Aeaheton  Croee.) 

Mr.  AHTHUB  ABNOLD  said,  he 
proposed  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 


I  the  word  *' discharged  "  in  the  Motion 
I  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
'  ber  for  South- West  Lancashire,  his  pro- 
posal being  virtually  one  for  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold)  would  be  very  greatly  em- 
barrassed, no  doubt,  if  he  were  putting 
his  opinion  on  any  matter  of  law  against 
that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  or 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Earl 
Cairns),  who  was  the  author  of  the  Bill. 
But  the  opposition  which  he  offered  to 
the  measure  was  not  inconsistent  with  a 
g^eat  admiration  for  the  masterly  skill 
which  had  been  displayed  in  its  framing, 
and  the  power  the  noble  Author  of  the 
Bill  had  shown  in  dealing  with  that 
"  tortuous  and  ungodly  jumble,"  the 
English  law  with  regard  to  real  property. 
In  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  there  was  not  a 
tittle  of  amendment  of  the  Law  of  Settle- 
ment  in  regard  to  land  in  this  country. 
If  it  were  reasonable  to  think,  as  he  con- 
fessed he  had  always  hoped,  that  great 
learning  was  combined  with  a  strong 
desire  for  the  welfare  and  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  what  must  be  the 
pain  with  which  such  a  distinguished 
lawyer  as  Lord  Cairns  framed  a  mea- 
sure of  this  sort,  in  which  he  made  not 
the  slightest  effort  to  reform  abuses 
which,  for  many  years,  had  been  cried 
out  against.  In  1859,  Lord  Cairns,  in 
this  House,  had  spoken  against  the  law 
as  to  transfer  of  land  in  language  quite 
as  strong  as  he  (Mr.  Arthur  Arnold) 
could  himself  have  desired  to  use.  And 
when  the  late  Government  were  in  the 
waning  months  of  their  power,  it  was 
proposed  to  bring  in  this  amongst  other 
Bills.  In  the  last  year  of  Office  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government,  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House  was  brought 
in  by  them,  with  a  great  flourish  of 
trumpets.  To  put  the  matter  shortly, 
his  objection  to  the  Bill  was  four-fuld. 
He  objected  to  it — First,  because  it  was 
not  compatible  with  any  comprehensive 
measure  for  Land  Law  Reform,  and 
could  not  possibly  form  a  part  of  any 
effective  dealing  with  the  laws  relating 
to  the  transfer  of  land,  or  the  law  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  land.  Secondly,  he 
objected  to  it,  because  it  came  to  this 

House  from  another  House 

Mr.  monk  said,  he  rose  to  a  point 
of  Order.  He  wished  to  ask  whether  it 
was  competent  for  the  hon.  Member,  at 
this  stage,  to  enter  into  an  argument 
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against   the   Bill    after    half-past    12 
o'clock  ? 

Me.  SPEAEEB  :  I  consider  that  the 
Bule  with  regard  to  opposed  BusIdoss 
does  not  apply  in  this  particular  case,  be- 
cause the  right  hon.  Oentleman  in  charge 
of  the  Bill  does  not  propose  to  advance 
it,  and,  hereafter,  the  Question  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair  will  be  put 
from  the  Chair  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Arthur  Arnold) 
proposes  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after 
the  word  ''  discharged."  I  must  point 
Out  to  the  House  that  the  Motion  before 
the  House  consists  of  two  parts.  First  of 
all,  the  House  will  have  to  determine 
the  Question  whether  the  Order  of  the 
Day  shall  be  discharged ;  and  I  presume 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  have  no 
objection  to  that  proposition.  Then,  the 
second  Question  put  would  be  '*That 
the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee,'' and  on  that  Question  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  in  Order  in  voting 
the  negative.  If  the  hon.  Member  will 
allow  me,  I  will  first  put  the  Question 
which  refers  to  the  Committee  being 
discharged. 

Question,  ''  That  the  Order  for  going 
into  Committee  be  discharged/'  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee." — (^iV  R.  Jttheton  Cro$$.) 

Mr.  AETHUR  ARNOLD  said,  he 
thanked  Mr.  Speaker  for  putting  him  in 
Order.  He  would  now  propose  that 
they  should  reject  the  Motion  for  re- 
ferring the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  second  reason  why  he  wished  to  see 
the  measure  thrown  out  was  because  it 
bad  been  sent  down  to  this  House  from 
another  House,  which  was  composed 
mainly  of  tenants  for  life,  for  whose 
benefit,  together  with  other  tenants  for 
life,  the  measure  had  been  composed 
and  devised.  The  House  of  Lords 
told  them  distinctly  that  they  did  not 
think  that  settled  land  required  legisla- 
tion of  a  more  extensive  character.  He 
objected,  in  the  third  place,  to  this  mea- 
sure, because,  whereas  the  great  need 
of  the  country  was  the  liberation  of  the 
land,  this  Bill  would  certainly  provoke 
a  further  settlement  of  landed  estates, 
and  would,  it  was  absolutely  certain, 
largely  increase  the  area  of  land  under 
setUement  in  this  country.  And,  fourthly 
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— and  he  was  aorry  to  interrupt  the  eoi- 
versation  of  hon.  Members  oppoaite^ke 
objected  to  the  Bill,  because  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  pledged  to  in* 
troduce  a  measure  dealing  in  a  eompro< 
hensive  manner  with  this  subject.  The 
present  Parliament,  he  held,  was  spe- 
cially charged  by  the  people  of  tiiifl 
country  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Land  Law  Reform — some  said  to  re> 
strict  the  practice  of  settlement 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Membtr 
appears  to  be  discussing  the  Bill  in  de- 
tail, although  the  question  before  the 
House  is  simply  that  the  Bill  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  I  must  poiit 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  upon  t 
question  of  this  character  he  is  not  en- 
titled to  discuss  the  Bill  as  a  whole. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  he 
should  be  careful  to  confine  himself  to 
the  matter  before  the  House.  Why  he 
thought  the  measure  should  not  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee  was  bectnie 
he  believed  it  would  promote  the  settle- 
ment of  land,  and  because  the  House  of 
Lords  told  them,  by  the  voice  of  Lord 
Cairns,  that  this  was  the  full  measure  of 
their  views  as  to  the  legislation  that  was 
required  on  the  subject.  As  to  his  thiid 
objection,  the  area  of  settled  land  is 
the  country  was  now  estimated  at 
60,000,000  acres 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  The  hon.  Member  was  now 
going  into  the  question  of  the  area  of 
land. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  tlie 
effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  increase 
the  area  of  land  under  settlement  He 
would  only  refer  to  the  opinion  of  a 
very  distinguished  authority  on  this  Bill, 
which  would  certainly  be  very  much  in 
point,  and  which,  he  thought,  would  de- 
cide many  hon.  Members  with  regard  to 
it.  Sir  James  Caird  said  that,  under  Lord 
Cairns'  Bill,  a  limited  owner  would  have 
power  to  sell — first,  in  order  to  pay  off 
debt ;  and,  secondly,  to  raise  money  for 
improvements 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Member  that  he  is  not  in 
Order  in  going  into  these  subjects.  On 
the  Question  to  go  into  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  or  on  the  Motion  that  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair,  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  in  Order ;  but  he  it 
not  in  Order  in  going  into  these  mat- 
ters on  the  Question  that  Uiis  Bill  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 
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Mb.  AETPUR  Al^NOLD;  resuming, 
said,  th^n  he  would  ontj  say  that  he 
objj^ted.  ,to  the  measure,  because  this 
Bill  could  form  no  part  whatever  of  any 
comprehensive  measure  for  dealing  with 
the  subject  with  which  it  professed  to 
deal,  because  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
area  of  settled  land  and  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  reform  by  producing  some  satis- 
faction among  the  limited  and  powerful 
class  of  tenants  for  life;  because  it  tended 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  public 
evil  of  settlement.  He  asked  the  House 
to  reject  the  proposal  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, joining  with  himself  in  the  hope 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  engage 
themselves  in  a  comprehensive  measure 
for  dealing  with  the  whole  of  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
HsNBT  James)  said,  he  did  not  wish  at 
that  hour  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  | 
House,  and  having  before  him  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  he  would  not  go  into  de- 
tails. So  far  as  he  had  authority  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Government,  they 
were  disposed  to  give  the  Bill  their  careful 
support,  and  the  best  way  of  giving  it 
consideration  was  by  means  of  a  Select 
Committee.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  that  they  ought  to  be  generous 
in  their  way  of  dealing  with  the  Bill, 
seeing  that  it  proceeded  from  those  who 
were  the  political  opponents  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  they  could  not  deal  with 
it  in  any  narrow  spirit,  accepting  the 
high  authority  from  whom  it  had  ema- 
nated. With  reference  to  what  had  been 
said,  he  would  only  say  that  he  did  not 
endorse  the  view  that  they  ought  to 
accept  no  reform  unless  it  was  an  entire 
and  complete  reform.  He  thought,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent if  they  travelled  by  degrees,  instead 
of  attempting  to  do  that  which  would 
shock  the  feelings  of  many,  by  a  mea-  | 
Bure  which  should  be  more  oomprehen-  t 
aive.  He  thought  the  step  proposed  to 
be  taken,  to  give  to  tenants  for  life, 
and  limited  owners,  power  to  sell  an  es- 
tate, and  so  free  it  from  encumbrances, 
or  from  being  held  by  persons  who 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  land,  was  a 
substantial  reform.  The  step  was  the 
more  important,  and  should  be  gladly 
accepted  as  an  acknowledgment  from 
those  from  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
would  not  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
ceed, that  they  were  willing  to  make 
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great  concessions.  He  felt  that  on  these 
matters  of  detail  the  Bill  would  be  best 
dealt  with  by  a  Select  Coqumittee,.  es- 
pecially as,  he  hoped,  that  Committee 
would  be  composed  of  Members  having 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of 
matters  relating  to  real  property.  He 
hoped  the  Bill  would  come  out  of  that 
Committee  in  a  shape  that  would  effect 
a  substantial  reform,  and  as  a  measure 
which  any  sincere  reformer  would  sacri- 
fice personal  opinions  to  obtain. 

Mr.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  as  he 
had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  for  referring 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  could 
only  express  his  gratification  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  good 
enough  to  accede  to  that  course,  or, 
perhaps,  he  had  no  right  to  suppose 
that  he  had  any  influence  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  but  he  was  glad  the 
proposal  for  a  Committee  had  his  sup- 
port. For  himself,  he  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  Bill,  and,  disagreeing 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold),  believed  it  to  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure which,  if  passed,  would  give  con- 
siderable relief  to  landowners ;  and,  more 
than  that,  it  would  remove  several  of  the 
more  prominent  objections  rightly  made 
to  the  system  of  settlement  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  Bill  that  ought  to 
have  general  support ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  a  Bill  as  to  the  details  of 
which  most  careful  consideration  was 
required,  because  everbody  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement,  and  had  particular 
acquaintance  with  a  Bill  of  this  charac- 
ter, knew  that  these  details  needed  to 
be  carefully  tested  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  these  things.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  and  out  of  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Bill,  he  had  put  down 
his  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee. 
Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  only 
say  that,  in  supporting  the  Bill,  he  con- 
sidered himself  perfectly  free,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salford,  or  any  other 
Member,  or  any  Government  brought  in 
a  measure  dealing  with  ihe  law  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  real  estate  in  i^  com- 
prehensive spirit,  or  even  partially — he 
considered  himself  perfectly  free  to  sup- 
port any  pleasure  of  the  kind.  In  sup- 
porting the  present  Bill,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  or  any  Member  prejudiced 
himself  from  dealing  with  the  subject 
in  a  larger  way.     But  he  felt  quite  sure 
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of  this,  that  anybody  who  had  triad  his 
hand  at  legislation  of  what  the  hon. 
Hemher  for  Sa^btd  called  a  '^v^ore 
comprehensive  character/'  ha4  ^It  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 
This  he  would  venture  to  say,  for  he 
had  himself  tried  his  hand  at  it,  and 
had  drafted  Bills  for  the  purpose,  and 
he  had  always  found  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty in  his  way  of  in  any  way  abolishing 
or  limiting  the  power  of  settling  real 
estate,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  you 
abolish  or  limit  to  the  same  extent  the 
power  of  settling  personal  estate ;  and, 
BO  far  as  he  could  judge,  he  did  not 
think  public  opinion  would  sanction  or 
support  any  measure  by  which  persons 
would  be  prevented  from  making  pro- 
vision for  their  wives  or  families  on 
marriage  or  by  will.  In  that  being  so 
was  the  extreme  difficulty ;  and  any  con- 
veyancer or  lawyer  would  be  able  to 
defeat  the  best- drawn  scheme  by  charg- 
ing the  real  estate,  with  a  sum  of  money, 
and  settling  it,  or  by  vesting  the  real 
estates  in  trustees  for  sale.  But  he  did 
not  consider  that  because  he  was  an 
advocate  of  a  more  drastic  way  of 
dealing  with  the  subject  he  was  pre- 
cluded from  giving  his  support  to  this 
Bill. 

GoLONBL  ALEXANDEE  said,  as  the 
Bill  was  applicable  to  Scotland,  he  hoped 
that  Scotland  would  be  represented  on 
the  Committee  by  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  House.  Care  was  always 
taken  to  include  Irish  Members  on  every 
Committee,  but  Scotland  was  as  often 
neglected  ;  he,  therefore,  felt  it  his  duty 
to  say  that  he  should  oppose  the  nomi- 
nation of  any  Committee  that  did  not 
contain  a  proper  proportion  of  Scotch 
Members.  

Mb.  H.  H.  fowler  said,  he  must 
dissent  from  the  views  expressed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Arthur 
Arnold).  The  Bill  was  a  very  wise  and 
a  very  safe  step  in  the  direction  of  Land 
Law  Reform,  and  he  was  surprised  that 
the  House  of  Lords  had  passed  so 
sweeping  a  measure  as  this  was,  with 
respect  to  the  power  it  proposed  to  give 
to  tenants  for  life  of  settled  estates. 
Though  the  Bill  did  not  go  to  the  ex- 
treme in  altering  the  Law  of  Settlement, 
it  went,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Christchuroh  said,  as  far  as  public  opi- 
nion was  prepared  to  go.  When  the  Bill 
had  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  a  Select 
Committee,  he  hoped  it  might  emerge 
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in  such  a  Bhs|iet1iat  it  wovld  pue  tiiii 
Session,  ^nd  be  one  of  the  grealaBt  U 
proveneMis  in  ^he  law  f)>i»  t)ie 
tbiM^  ih/&  oeuntzy  had  obtaifted  ior 
years. 

Mb.  MELLOE  said,  he  hoped  tU 
Bill  would  be  sent  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  only  wished  to  add  to  what  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Menibm 
for  Christchuroh  that  he  was  anxious  te 
have  a  discussion  as  to  the  pTopiielj  of 
extending  the  Bill  to  the  property  of  ia- 
testates.  On  this  subject  he  had  ift- 
troduced  a  Bill  la«t  Session,  but  it  was 
blocked,  and  he  had  been  unable  to  ob- 
tain a  discussion,  and  with  the  same 
object  he  had  placed  a  Notice  on  the 
Paper  that  the  Committee  be  instmoled 
that  they  have  power  to  extend  the  BiH 
to  the  disposal  of  land  not  devised  by 
will,  or  included  in  a  settlement;  and 
he  hoped  that  if  he  did  not  move  this 
Motion  to-night  another  opportanity 
would  be  given  of  raising  the  questioa* 

Sib  E.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
was  glad  to  have  the  views  of  the  At- 
torney General  on  this  matter.  He  was 
not  going  to  say  that  this  was  the  only 
reform  that  could  be  made,  far  from  it; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  it  was  a  sub- 
stantial reform,  and  that  it  was  aotually 
wanted.  It  would  be  unwise  to  objeet 
to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  of  this  kindt 
because  it  failed  to  remedy  all  the  de- 
fects in  the  law  on  the  subject,  for  it  did 
remove  a  great  many  of  those  blots 
so  often  charged  against  it  by  owneis  ci 
land.  No  doubt  the  Bill  would  meet  a 
great  many  of  the  difficulties  which  had 
to  be  dealt  with,  for  it  would  enable  tbs 
limited  owner  to  act  much  as  the  reel 
owner  would  for  the  benefit  of  the  es- 
tate. The  hon.  Member  who  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  objected  that  it  did 
not  form  a  settlement  of  the  question ; 
but  it  was  largely  so,  and  he  could  noi 
help  thinking  that  when  the  Bill  osms 
into  the  Committee,  of  which  he  hoped 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  a  Mem- 
ber, it  would  be  found  that  the  reform 
was  a  very  great  one,  and  ought  to  be 
accepted.  H9  agreed  with  many  of  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Chiistohuioh  (Mr.  H. 
Davey),  as  well  as  those  from  the  At- 
torney General,  and  he  was  quite  sore 
that  the  Bill  would  not  only  enable 
holders  of  land  who  were  limited  owneas 
to  do  all  that  owners  in  fee  ought  to  do^ 
but  it  would  haye  this  praotioal  eSsot» 
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tiiat  a  larger  amount  of  land  would  be 
thrown  into  the  market  than  was  the 
case  at  the  present  moment.  His  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  behind  him  (Colonel 
Alexander)  expressed  a  desire  that 
Sootch  Members  should  be  nomiaated 
on  the  Committee ;  but  the  misfortune 
was  that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  tenure 
d  the  land  there,  this  Bill  did  not  apply 
4q  Scotland  at  all,  and  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  would  see  from  the  Ist 
^ause  that  it  did  not  extend  to  Scotland. 
It  might  be  wise,  perhaps,  to  extend  a 
similar  measure  to  Scotland;  but  this 
Bill  did  not  propose  it,  and  he  hoped 
that  that  objection  would  not  be  pressed. 
fie  only  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  at  once ;  that  the 
Committee  would  sit  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  that  durin^c  the  Session  the  measure 
might  pass.  He  could  only  say  to  the 
observations  of  ^e  hon.  Member  op- 
posite as  to  the  Bill  of  last  Session  that 
if  he  would  again  bring  it  forward  he 
(Sir  R.  Assheton  Cross)  would  do  his 
best,  so  far  as  be  had  any  influence,  to 
obtain  for  it  a  fair  discussion. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  he 
desired  to  explain  that,  in  his  first  ob- 
jection, he  had  quoted  the  words  used 
by  the  present  Lord  Chancellor  himself. 

Mb.  LABOnOHERE  said,  he  trusted 
the  Bill  would  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  that  full  opportunity 
would  be  given  to  consider  the  names  of 
^ose  nominated  to  serve  thereon,  be- 
cause if  he  did  not  find  among  those 
names  that  of  his  Colleague  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Northampton,  who  had 
nueh  spare  time,  and  who  had  a  perfect 
legal  right  to  sit  on  any  Committee  of 
the  House,  he  should  add  his  name  to 
the  nominations,  and  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  it. 

Sir  R.  assheton  CROSS  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  touch  on  the  last  ques- 
tion raised ;  the  hon.  Member  could  take 
any  course  he  thought  proper ;  but  per- 
haps the  proper  course  now  would  be  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  actually  before  the 
House,  and  move  that  the  Bill  be  re- 
ferred to  the  same  Committee  that  should 
be  appointed  for  the  Conveyancing  Bill. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  rose  to  Order. 
Was  the  Committee  to  be  settled  by 
arrangement  between  the  two  Front 
Benches  without  the  House  knowing  the 
names  of  the  Committee  ?  He  wished 
to  raise  the  question  of  the  appointment 
of  hit  Colleague. 


€iB  B.  ASSHETON  CROSS  explained 
that  no  Members  had  yet  been  ap- 
pointed. The  names  would  be  put  down 
to-night  for  dealing  with  boUi  Bills. 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfoub)  said,  with  reference  to  the  sug- 
gestion which  had  been  made  that  the 
Bill  should  be  extended  to  Scotland, 
that  no  later  than  yesterday  a  Bill  ap- 
plicable to  Scotland  had  been  introduced 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  not  only  contain- 
ing conversion  clauses  similar  to  those 
occurring  in  this  Bill,  but  also  provisions 
for  disentailing. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdraton. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
the  Bill  be  committed  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Conveyancing  Bill,'' 
— {Sir  R,  Assheton  Cro88,) — put,  and 
agreed  to. 

VAGRANCY  BILL.— [Biix  62.] 

(ifr.  Fell,  Mr.  John   Talbot,  Mr,  Bryee,  Mr, 
Cropper,  Mr,  John  EoUond,)^ 

SECOND  BBADUrO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (i/r.  Pell,) 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  had  had  some 
communication  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Leicestershire  (Mr. 
Pell)  in  regard  to  this  Bill.  The  Go- 
vernment  could  not  accept  the  Bill  in 
the  form  in  which  it  stood  ;  but  he  had 
suggested  to  his  hon.  Friend  certain 
Amendments,  and  if  he  would  agree  to 
their  insertion,  the  Government  would 
assent  to  the  second  reading',  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Bill  should  after- 
wards be  committed  pro  formd^  to  receive 
the  Amendments  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  not  necessary  to  detain  the 
House  then  with  any  further  observations. 

Mr.  FELL  said,  he  was  in  hopes  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  though 
the  hour  was  late,  have  mentioned  the 
nature  of  the  changes  be  proposed 
should  be  adopted.  They  were  import- 
ant; one  especially,  which  touched  a 
principle  of  the  Bill — namely,  the  re- 
moval of  the  demoralizing  distinction 
the  law  draws  between  the  class  termed 
tramps  and  ordinary  paupers.  In  accept- 
ing the  proposal,  he  could  not  do  so 
without  observing  that  he  thought  they 
wore  losing  sight  of  a  very  mischievous 
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state  of  things  which  now  esdsted.  We 
had  in  our  country  something  like 
40,000  or  50,000  persons  who,  nnder 
the  invidious  term  of  "tramps"  or 
"vagrants,"  were  treated  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  from  other  destitute  persons. 
In  our  workhouses  as  little  as  possible 
was  given  them  to  maintain  life  for  a  few 
hours;  the  next  morning  all  the  work 
that  could  be  got  out  of  them  was  exacted, 
and  then  they  were  dismissed  with  the 
certainty  that  they  could  not  get  through 
the  day  without  some  offence  against 
the  law  ;  and  they  passed  on  to  the  next 
workhouse,  miserable  examples  of  cruel, 
impolitic,  un-Christian,  barbarous  treat- 
ment. The  Oovernment  said,  if  the 
4th  clause  were  removed,  the  Bill 
could  go  forward.  Now,  a  g^eat  deal 
had  been  said  about  centralization ;  and 
over  and  over  again  it  had  been  asserted 
by  heads  of  Departments,  and  especially 
by  the  heads  of  the  Local  Oovernment 
Board,  that  nothing  was  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  exercise  of  a  central- 
izing authority.  Here,  however,  in  re- 
ference to  this  particular  portion  of  the 
Bill,  while  the  opinions  of  Boards  of 
Ouardians  throughout  the  country  had 
been  taken,  and  they,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, and  on  their  own  experience  as 
local  authorities — small,  perhaps,  but 
important — were  almost  unanimous  in 
removing  this  degrading  distinction,  the 
central  authoritv — the  Local  Government 
Board — stepped  in  and  set  local  opi- 
nion at  nought.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  matters  in  which  the  Government 
required  modifications,  though  they  were 
not  so  important  as  the  point  to  which 
be  had  referred  ;  and  with  the  objec- 
tions to  the  6th  clause  he  would  not  now 
trouble  the  House.  He  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Government — 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  ;  and  if  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  he  would  ask  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Ma.  CROPPER  said,  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Local  Government  Board 
had  accepted  the  Bill.  One  important 
feature  in  the  measure  was,  that  Boards 
of  Guardians  would  be  enabled  to  de- 
tain travelling  vagrants  fbr  a  longer 
time— a  useful  provision,  that  would  en- 
able Guardians-  to  exercise  some  deter- 
ring influence  over  vagrancy.  Other 
portions  of  the  Bill  would  be  best  dis- 
cussed in  Committee ;  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  passed,  in  the  belief  that  it 
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would  have  a  good  effect  throughotEttha 
country. 

Mb.  BRYCE  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  President  of  the  Local  Gk>vemmeirt 
Board  could  not  accept  the  Bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introdooed ;  bat 
the  particular  Amendments  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  make  were 
matters  for  discussion  in  Committee.  ELs 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Leicestershire  that  the 
Bill  was  better  in  its  present  form  thaa 
in  that  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  cut  it  down.  Bat,  at 
the  same  time,  as  an  instalment,  it 
valuable ;  and  it  was  worth  while  te 
cept  even  this  modifica4don  in  the 
ment  of  vagrants.  He  hoped  hia  hoa. 
Friend  would  bring  in  his  Bill  agam 
next  year,  and  persevere  in  his  attempt 
until  something  considerable  waa  doae 
in  the  direction  which  the  Bill  indi- 
cated. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  it  was  tke 
misfortune  that  there  seemed  to  be  bo 
discussion  upon  anything  save  that  which 
had  relation  to  Ireland.  There  was  aa 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  this  Bill 
some  14  days  ago,  on  a  Wednesday  after- 
noon ;  but,  since  then,  the  condition  ol 
things  had  become  intensified,  and  there 
was  still  less  prospect  of  a  disooaaioii. 
In  the  result,  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  give  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  on  a  subject  to  which  many  Meos- 
bers,  irrespective  of  political  Partiea, 
had  given  considerable  attention,  aad 
with  which  Bill  they  were  not  thoroughly 
acquainted,  while,  at  the  same  f 
they  were  told  the  Bill  was  to  be 
siderably  amended,  he  might  almost 
emasculated,  in  Committee.  Really,  fate 
did  not  know  what  the  Bill  was  to  whidi 
they  were  asked  to  give  a  second  read- 
ing. Of  course,  he  agreed  in  the  maxim, 
'*  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  ao 
bread ;"  but  he  was  sorry  the  right  bom. 
Gentleman  did  not  give  some  indicatioa 
of  the  alterations  he  proposed,  rather 
than  leave  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Soath 
Leicestershire  the  task  of  mutilating  kia 
own  offspring.  He,  with  the  faltering 
voice  a  parent  would  naturally  adopt 
under  such  circumstances,  told  the  Houae 
of  important  changes  he  was  boand  to 
accept  in  Committee.  He  (Mr.  J.  O. 
Talbot)  would  only  now  say  that  he  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  a  Bill  which 
seemed  to  be  a  moderate  and, 
sumablyi  an  useful  alteration  of  the 
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Mb.  AKTmiR  ARNOLD;  resnming. 
said,  th^Q  he  would  only  say  that  lie 
objj^ted  to  the  measure,  because  this 
Bill  could  form  no  part  whatever  of  any 
comprehensive  measure  for  dealing  with 
the  subject  with  which  it  professed  to 
deal,  because  it  would  tend  to  increase  the 
area  of  settled  land  and  hinder  the  pro- 
gress of  reform  by  producing  some  satis- 
faction among  the  limited  and  powerful 
class  of  tenants  for  life;  because  it  tended 
to  confirm  and  perpetuate  the  public 
evil  of  settlement.  He  asked  the  House 
to  reject  the  proposal  for  a  Select  Oom- 
mittee,  joining  with  himself  in  the  hope 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  would, 
at  the  earliest  possible  date,  engage 
themselves  in  a  comprehensive  measure 
for  dealing  with  the  whole  of  this  im- 
portant subject. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbnbt  James)  said,  he  did  not  wisn  at 
that  hour  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  having  before  him  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  he  would  not  go  into  de- 
tails. So  far  as  he  had  authority  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Government,  they 
were  disposed  to  give  the  Bill  their  careful 
support,  and  the  best  way  of  giving  it 
consideration  was  by  means  of  a  Select 
Committee.  He  could  not  refrain  from 
saying  that  they  ought  to  be  generous 
in  their  way  of  dealing  with  the  Bill, 
seeing  that  it  proceeded  from  those  who 
were  the  political  opponents  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  they  could  not  deal  with 
it  in  any  narrow  spirit,  accepting  the 
high  authority  from  whom  it  had  ema- 
nated. With  reference  to  what  had  been 
said,  he  would  only  say  that  he  did  not 
endorse  the  view  that  they  ought  to 
accept  no  reform  nnless  it  was  an  entire 
and  complete  reform.  He  thought,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  would  be  more  pru- 
dent if  they  travelled  by  degrees,  instead 
of  attempting  to  do  that  which  would 
shock  the  feelings  of  many,  by  a  mea- 
sure which  should  be  more  comprehen- 
sive. He  thought  the  step  proposed  to 
be  taken,  to  give  to  tenants  for  life, 
and  limited  owners,  power  to  sell  an  es- 
tate, and  so  free  it  from  encumbrances, 
or  from  being  held  by  persons  who 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  land,  was  a 
substantial  reform.  The  step  was  the 
more  important,  and  should  be  gladly 
accepted  as  an  acknowledgment  from 
those  from  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  it 
would  not  have  been  expected  to  pro- 
ceed, that  they  were  willing  to  make 
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great  concessions.  He  felt  that  on  these 
matters  of  detail  the  Bill  would  be  best 
dealt  with  by  a  Select  Ooqumittee,.  es- 
pecially as,  he  hoped,  that  Committee 
would  be  composed  of  Members  having 
special  knowledge  and  experience  of 
matters  relating  to  real  property.  He 
hoped  the  Bill  would  come  out  of  that 
Committee  in  a  shape  that  would  effect 
a  substantial  reform,  and  as  a  measure 
which  any  sincere  reformer  would  sacri- 
fice personal  opinions  to  obtain. 

Mb.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  as  he 
had  a  Motion  on  the  Paper  for  referring 
the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee,  he  could 
only  express  his  gratification  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  good 
enough  to  accede  to  that  course,  or, 
perhaps,  he  had  no  right  to  suppose 
that  he  had  any  influence  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman;  but  he  was  glad  the 
I  proposal  for  a  Committee  had  his  sup- 
I  port.  For  himself,  he  gave  a  general 
support  to  the  Bill,  and,  disagreeing 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold),  believed  it  to  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  that  it  was  a  mea- 
sure which,  if  passed,  would  give  con- 
siderable relief  to  landowners ;  and,  more 
than  that,  it  would  remove  several  of  the 
more  prominent  objections  rightly  made 
to  the  system  of  settlement  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  Bill  that  ought  to 
have  general  support ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  a  Bill  as  to  the  details  of 
which  most  careful  consideration  was 
required,  because  everbody  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Law  of  Settlement,  and  had  particular 
acquaintance  with  a  Bill  of  this  charac- 
ter, knew  that  these  details  needed  to 
be  carefully  tested  by  those  acquainted 
with  the  workings  of  these  things.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  and  out  of  no  spirit 
of  hostility  to  the  Bill,  he  had  put  down 
his  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee. 
I  Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  only 
I  say  that,  in  supporting  the  Bill,  he  con- 
sidered himself  perfectly  free,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Salford,  or  any  other 
Member,  or  any  Government  brought  in 
a  measure  dealing  with  £he  law  relating 
to  the  settlement  of  real  estate  in  i^  com- 
prehensive spirit,  or  even  partially — he 
considered  himself  perfectly  free  to  sup- 
port any  pleasure  of  the  kind.  In  sup- 
porting the  present  Bill,  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  he  or  any  Member  prejudiced 
himself  from  dealing  with  the  subject 
I  in  a  larger  way.     But  he  felt  quite  sure 
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state  of  things  wbich  now  existed.  We 
had  in  our  country  something  like 
40,000  or  50,000  persons  who,  under 
the  invidious  term  of  "tramps"  or 
"vagrants,"  were  treated  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way  from  other  destitute  persons. 
In  our  workhouses  as  little  as  possible 
was  g^ven  them  to  maintain  life  for  a  few 
hours;  the  next  morning  all  the  work 
that  could  be  got  out  of  them  was  exacted, 
and  then  they  were  dismissed  with  the 
certainty  that  they  could  not  get  through 
the  day  without  some  offence  against 
the  law ;  and  they  passed  on  to  the  next 
workhouse,  miserable  examples  of  cruel, 
impolitic,  un-Christian,  barbarous  treat- 
ment. The  Oovernment  said,  if  the 
4th  clause  were  removed,  the  Bill 
could  go  forward.  Now,  a  great  deal 
had  been  said  about  centralization  ;  and 
over  and  over  again  it  had  been  asserted 
by  heads  of  Departments,  and  especially 
by  the  heads  of  the  Local  Oovernment 
Board,  that  nothing  was  more  mis- 
chievous than  the  exercise  of  a  central- 
izing authority.  Here,  however,  in  re- 
ference to  this  particular  portion  of  the 
Bill,  while  the  opinions  of  Boards  of 
Ouardians  throughout  the  country  had 
been  taken,  and  they,  after  mature  deli- 
beration, and  on  their  own  experience  as 
local  authorities — small,  perhaps,  but 
important — were  almost  unanimous  in 
removing  this  degrading  distinction,  the 
central  authority — the  Local  Government 
Board — stepped  in  and  set  local  opi- 
nion at  nought.  There  were  one  or  two 
other  matters  in  which  the  Oovernment 
required  modifications,  though  they  were 
not  so  important  as  the  point  to  which 
be  had  referred ;  and  with  the  objec- 
tions to  the  6th  clause  he  would  not  now 
trouble  the  House.  He  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  offer  of  the  Oovernment — 
thankful  for  small  mercies,  and  a  step 
in  the  right  direction ;  and  if  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  House,  he  would  ask  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time. 

Mb.  cropper  said,  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Local  Oovernment  Board 
had  accepted  the  Bill.  One  important 
feature  in  the  measure  was,  that  Boards 
of  Ouardians  would  be  enabled  to  de- 
tain travelling  vagrants  for  a  longer 
time— a  useful  provision,  that  would  en- 
able OuardianS'  to  exercise  some  deter- 
ring influence  over  vagrancy.  Other 
portions  of  the  Bill  would  be  best  dis- 
cussed in  Cummittee ;  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  it  passed^  in  the  belief  that  it 
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would  have  a  good  effect  throughout  the 
country. 

Mb.  BRYCE  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  President  of  the  Local  Oovernment 
Board  could  not  accept  the  Bill  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  introduced ;  bat 
the  particular  Amendments  which  the 
Oovernment  proposed  to  make  were 
matters  for  discussion  in  Oommittee.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  South  Leicestershire  that  the 
Bill  was  better  in  its  present  form  Uua 
in  that  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man proposed  to  cut  it  down.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  as  an  instalment,  it  wan 
valuable ;  and  it  was  worth  while  to  acv 
cept  even  this  modification  in  the  treat- 
ment of  vagrants.  He  hoped  hia  hon* 
Friend  woidd  bring  in  his  Bill  again 
next  year,  and  persevere  in  his  attempt 
until  something  considerable  was  done 
in  the  direction  which  the  Bill  indi- 
cated. 

Mb.  J.  O.  TALBOT  said,  it  waa  ^ 
misfortune  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
discussion  upon  anything  save  that  which 
had  relation  to  Lreland.  There  was  an 
opportunity  for  a  discussion  of  this  Bill 
some  14  days  ago,  on  a  Wednesday  after- 
noon ;  but,  since  then,  the  condition  of 
things  had  become  intensified,  and  there 
was  still  less  prospect  of  a  discussion. 
In  the  result,  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  give  assent  to  the  second  reading  of 
a  Bill  on  a  subject  to  which  many  Mem- 
bers, irrespective  of  political  Parties^ 
had  g^ven  considerable  attention,  and 
with  which  Bill  they  were  not  thoroughly 
acquainted,  while,  at  the  same  tuaOi 
they  were  told  the  Bill  was  to  be  ooa- 
siderably  amended,  he  might  almost  saj 
emasculated,  in  Committee.  Really,  he 
did  not  know  what  the  Bill  was  to  which 
they  were  asked  to  give  a  second  read- 
ing. Of  course,  he  agreed  in  the  maxim, 
'*  that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no 
bread ;"  but  he  was  sorry  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  did  not  give  some  indication 
of  the  alterations  he  proposed,  rather 
than  leave  to  the  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  the  task  of  mutilating  kis 
own  offspring.  He,  with  the  faltering 
voice  a  parent  would  naturally  ado^ 
under  such  circumstances,  told  the  House 
of  important  changes  he  was  bound  to 
accept  in  Committee.  He  (Mr.  J.  O. 
Talbot)  would  only  now  say  that  he  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  a  Bill  which 
seemed  to  be  a  moderate  and,  pre- 
sumablyi  an  useful  alteration  of  thelawi 
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should  be  turned  into  a  mild,  be  might 
almost  Bay  an  inefficient,  attempt  to 
deal  with  a  great  question.  At  that  hour 
he  would  not  detain  the  House  beyond 
8a3ring  that  he  g^ve  his  unwilling  assent 
to  the  second  reading  of  this  emascu- 
lated Bill,  and  he  hoped  that  next  year 
a  more  efficient  attempt  would  be  made 
to  deal  with  the  subject. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

CX)MHONABLE  BTOHTS  BILL. 
coksidbrahok  of  lords'  amendments. 

Order  for  Consideration  of  Lords 
Amendments  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Lords  Amendments  be  now 
considered." 

M&.  WABTON  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  position  in  which  the 
House  stood  with  regard  to  this  Bill. 
They  had  not  the  Bill  as  it  was  printed 
by  the  Lords,  and  they  had  a  Paper  of 
Lords'  Amendments,  which  even  in  the 
pagine  did  not  correspond  with  the  Bill. 
He,  therefore,  objected  most  strongly 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  go  on  with 
a  measure  in  which  they  did  not  even 
know  the  effect  of  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ments they  were  asked  to  agree  to.  He 
had  the  greatest  respect  for  the  House 
of  Lords — more,  perhaps,  than  was 
entertained  by  hon.  Members  on  the 
other  side;  but  here  was  the  absurd 
position — the  House  was  asked  to  leave 
out  something  on  page  4,  and  the  Bill 
had  no  page  4  in  it.  He  begged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
-^Mr.  Warton.) 

Mr.  BBTOEsaid,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  must  be  under  some 
mbtake.  He  held  a  copy  of  the  Bill  in 
his  hand,  and  there  certainly  was  a 
page  4  in  it.  The  Lords'  Amendments 
were  simple  and  short,  the  Paper  con- 
tained a  sufficient  reference  to  the  places 
where  the  Amendments  came  in,  and  he 
did  not  think  that  any  hon.  Member,  with 
the  Bill  and  the  Paper  before  him,  would 
have  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the  effect 
of  the  Amendments.  They  were  ex- 
tremely simple,  they  offered  not  the 
least  difficulty,  and,  while  they  were 


Ayes     16  ; 
(Div.   List, 


improvements,  they  made  no  consider- 
able alteration  in  the  substance  of  the 
BiU. 

Mr.  warton  said,  he  was  under 
no  mistake,  and  within  the  last  few 
minutes  be  had  been  in  the  Vote  Office. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Member  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  copy  of  the  Bill  not 
open  to  afl.  No  doubt  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  a  sufficient  copy  before  him ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Warton)  had  something 
else,  and  he  repeated  that  in  this  some- 
thing else  there  was  no  page  4. 

Question  put. 

The    House     divided : 
Noes    38:    Majority  22.- 
No.  116.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Paee  3,  line  6,  leave  out  the  word 
«  Enclosure,"  the  first  Amendment,  read 
a  second  time. 

Mr.  WABTON  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  Would  the  Amendments  be 
read  by  the  Clerk  and  considered  en 
bloCf  or  would  they  be  taken  separately  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Each  Amendment 
will  be  considered  by  itself.  Does  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  object  to  the 
Amendment  ? 

Mr.  WARTON  said,  he  did  so.  Look- 
ing to  the  reference  and  then  to  the  Bill, 
he  did  not  find  in  line  6,  on  page  3,  the 
word  " enclosure"  appearing  at  all,  and 
he  was  quite  unable  to  see  how  they 
could  consider  the  omission  of  a  word 
from  a  line  where  it  had  no  existence. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (Mr.  Bryce)  had  given  an  assurance, 
which,  no  doubt,  could  be  relied  on, 
that  these  Amendments  were  all  right ; 
but,  right  or  wrong,  he  (Mr.  Warton) 
took  the  course  of  objecting  to  proceed- 
ing to  vote  without  having  proper  infor- 
mation as  to  what  they  were  doing.  It 
was  absurd  in  the  face  of  the  country  to 
do  such  things.  How  could  the  word 
be  left  out  of  the  line  when  there  was 
no  such  word  in  ?  He  begged  leave  to 
object  to  the  Amendment,  and  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
'*  That  this  House  doth  agree  with  the 
Lords  in  the  said  Amendment." 

The  House  proceeded  to  a  Division. 

Mr.  Warton  was  appointed  one  of 
the  Tellers  for  the  Noes,  but  no  Mem- 
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ber  appearing  to  be  a  second  Teller, 
Mr.  Speakeb  declared  that  the  Ayes 
had  it. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 

Subsequent  Amendments  agreed  to. 
Schedule. 

Mr.  WARTON  said,  he  desired  one 
parting  observation.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  addition  of  the  Schedule,  for  how- 
ever imperfect  a  Bill  might  be,  it  must 
have  an  end  somewhere ;  but  how 
Amendments  could  be  made  on  a  pa^s^e  4 
that  had  no  existence  he  did  not  under- 
stand. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 


CORN  BETUHNS  (NO.   2  )  BOX. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  respecting  the  obtaining  of 
Com  Returns,  ordered  to  be  brou«:ht  in  by  Mr. 
Chambeulain  and  Mr.  John  Holms. 

Bill  pr^fM^^i/,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  193.] 


SETTLEMENT  AND  BEMOYAL    LAW  AMEND- 

HEirr  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodson,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  of  Settlement  and  Removal,  ordtred  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Hib- 

BIRT. 

^lilpreiented^tiSidi  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  194.] 

House  acyoumed  at  a  quarter 
before  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 


Wedneeday,  1th  Jun&,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— OmmfVl^f—Pie. 

yention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157]— k.i*.  [Sisth 

Night];  Allotments*  [90]— B.P.;  Imterments 

(Felo  de  se)  ♦  [98]— e.p. 
Consider$d  at  am^fiii^— Tramways  Provisional 

Order  •  [141]  ;  Tramways  Provisional  Orders 

(No.  2)  ♦  [149]. 
Third  JUiadififf^Xjocol  Government  Pirovlflional 

Orders  (No.  8)  *  [162] ;   Pier  and  Harbour 

ProrisioBal  Orders  (No.  2)  *  [150],  andpa««Mf. 
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EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIES.) 

Mb.  M'COAN  asked  the  Under  Seora- 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  the  Porte  declining 
to  take  part  in  the  Oonference  on  Egyp- 
tian affairs,  the  Conference  will  stiU  be 
held ;  and,  in  case  it  be  not  held,  whe- 
ther the  English  and  French  Gk>vem- 
ments  will  enforce  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  their  recent  joint  requisition  to 
the  Egyptian  Ministry,  or,  failing  the 
active  co-operation  of  France,  Her  Ma* 
jesty's  Oovernment  will  themselvea  take 
the  necessary  military  measures  to  put 
down  the  revolutionary  movement  and 
restore  the  status  quo  in  Egypt  ?  The 
Question  appeared  in  the  Paper  that  day 
instead  of  yesterday,  in  consequence  of  a 
clerical  error,  and  if  more  convenient  to 
the  hon.  Baronet,  he  would  postpone  it 
till  to-morrow. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  that 
before  his  hon.  Friend  replied  he  wished 
to  put  a  Question  to  him  with  reference 
to  a  despatch  from  Sir  Edward  Malet 
The  following  words  were  used  in  the 
despatch: — 

"  The  first  idea  which  has  occurred  to  tia  all  ia 
that  the  ex-Khedive,  Prince  Halim,  and  tlt« 
Porte  itself  are  behind  the  scenes.  It  is  impoa* 
sible  to  prove  that  they  are  not.'* 

He  wished  to  ask,  Whether  the  Foreign 
Office  were  in  possession  of  any  informa* 
tion  upon  that  subject  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Sir,  I 
must  answer  the  Question  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Salford  (Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold)  in  the  negative.  I  may 
point  out  that  the  extract  referred  to  is 
from  a  despatch  of  September  last,  and 
does  not  apply  to  the  present  circum- 
stances. With  regard  to  the  Question 
that  stands  upon  the  Paper,'  I  fear  I  must 
refer  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  M'Coan)  to 
the  reply  I  gave  on  Monday  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Front  Bench 
opposite  (Mr.  Bourke).  It  would  not  be 
for  the  public  interest  that  I  should  at 
the  present  time  make  any  further  state* 
ment,  or  discuss  the  matter  reCsrred  to 
in  the  Question,  relating  as  it  does  to  a 
serious  and  delicate  matter,  o&e  which  il 
is  not  easy  to  discuss  in  answer  to  a 
Question* 

Sib  WILFRID  LAWSON :  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Under  Secretaiy  of  State 
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for  Foreign  AflPairs  said,  in  one  of  his 
answers  jeeterdaj,  that  the  object  of  the 
Gk>vemment  was  the  restoration  of  order 
in  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Baronet 
will  be  able  to  state,  Whether  the  Oo- 
▼emment  have  any  information  showing 
that  order  has  been  disturbed  in  Egypt 
by  the  eontinuanee  in  office  of  Arabi 
Bey? 

Snt  CHARLES  W.  DILEE :  Sir,  the 
Qoestion  turns  on  the  meaning  you  attach 
to  the  word  ''  order."  When  the  Papers 
come  ont  I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will  see 
that  order,  in  one  sense,  has  been  very 
oonaiderably  distorbed  in  Egypt. 

PABUAMENT— ORDER  IN  DEBATE- 
MR.  O'KELLT,  M.P.  FOR  ROSCOMMON. 

Mb.  HEALY  :  I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  ask  you  a  Question  on  a  point  of 
Order.  I  find,  in  the  •*  Votes  and  Pro- 
ceedings "  of  the  House  for  yesterday, 
with  reference  to  the  remark  made  last 
night  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Roscommon,  the  following  entry : — 

"Mr.  O'Kelly,  Member  for  Roscommon, 
haviiig  in  the  course  of  the  Debate  referred  to  a 
MMech  of  the  Right  honourable  the  Member  for 
MMlford  as  '  the  Right  honourable  Member's 
infernal  speech,*  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  take 
down  the  said  words,  and  the  some  were  taken 
down  acoordtogly.  Whereupon  Mr.  O'Kelly 
desired  to  withmw  the  objectionable  words, 
sad  apologised  to  the  Committee  lor  haring 
naed  them  in  the  heat  of  Debate." 

I  contest  entirely.  Sir,  the  accuracy  of 
that  entry.  No  Motion  to  any  such 
effsol  was  carried.  The  Motion  was  only 
made,  and  was  not  put  or  adopted ;  and 
I  therefore  consider  that  that  record 
•hoiild  not  appear  in  the  Votes,  because, 
im  pouil  of  fact,  no  directions  were  given 
to  the  Clerk  or  anybody  else.  On  the 
Motion  being  made,  and  before  it  was 
carried,  the  hon.  Member  rose  in  his 
l^acoy  and  apologiaed  for  what  had  ti^en 
place.  The  entry  that  the  Clerk  wae 
directed  to  take  down  the  said  words  is 
an  entry  which  I  dispute,  and,  more- 
orer,  I  allege  that  the  entry  is  inaecu- 
tate.  It  does  not  give  exactly  the  words 
wkieh  my  hon.  Friend  used.  My  Ques- 
tioUy  Sir,  is  thie — Whether  there  are 
any  means  by  which  a  Member  of  the 
House  can  contest  an  entry  made  by  the 
Clerk,  if  he  considers  thai  it  is  a  wrong 
aotry ;  and,  whether  we  have  now  any 
means  of  reetifying  tka  statement  which 
appears  in  the  Votes  ? 

Ma.  SPEAKER:  With  regard  to  t^ 
prastiso  of  takiaf  down  words,  I  hafve 


to  point  ont  to  the  House  that  it  is  not 
done  by  a  Motion  made  and  debated  in 
the  House ;  but  it  is  done  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Speaker  or  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees as  the  case  may  be.  If  the 
Speaker  or  Chairman  considers  that  it 
appears  to  be  the  evident  desire  of  the 
House  that  the  words  should  be  taken 
down,  he  g^ves  directions  accordingly, 
and  no  Motion  is  made. 

Mr.  HEALY :  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
no  means  by  which  we  can  have  an  ac- 
curate record  of  what  took  place,  and  of 
the  exact  words  the  hon.  Member  used  T 
The  expression  my  hon.  Friend  used 
was,  *'  the  same  infernal  speech,"  and  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  I  would  be  in  Order 
in  moving  that  the  record  be  amended 
by  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  same  ?  " 
It  is  of  the  highest  consequence  that  we 
should  have  verbal  accuracy  in  such  a 
matter,  as  the  entire  point  turns  upon  it. 
I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will  bear  me  ont 
in  what  I  have  said  that  those  were  the 
words  he  used,  and  I  would  ask  whe- 
ther we  can  amend  the  record  to  the  ex- 
tent we  have  stated  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  entry  was 
founded  upon  the  statement  of  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  at  the  time,  and  the 
entry  is  exactly  in  pursuance  of  what 
the  Chairman  stated  to  be  the  occurrence 
as  it  took  place.  It  was  read  out  at  the 
time,  and  the  hon.  Member,  if  he  thought 
proper  to  object,  should  have  objected  at 
the  time. 

Mb.  CALLAN  :  Sir,  I  was  present  at 
the  time— [•«  Order,  order !  "]  The  hon. 
Member  resumed  his  seat. 

Mr.  BLEALY:  Of  eourse.  Sir,  you 
were  not  present  at  the  time  the  words 
were  used,  and  we  are  not  with  you,  Sir, 
in  stating  that  the  entry  was  read  out 
at  that  time.  So  far  as  my  recollection, 
and  that  of  hon.  Members  around  me, 
goes,  no  such  entry  was  read  out,  and 
we  were  unable  to  contest  it  at  the  time. 
It  is  not  a  matter  greatly  worth  wrangling 
about,  but  it  is  desirable  in  the  future  to 
have  accuracy.  My  question  is,  for  future 
guidance,  whether  we  can  amend  the 
record  ?  It  may  be  this  is  a  small  matter, 
but  these  are  things  that  will  come  up  in 
the  future,  and  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  records  shall  be  accurate. 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIR:   Sir,  the 

hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 

is  under  a  complete  misapprehension  in 

saying  that  the  words  were  not  read  out 

I  at  the  time,  because  I  read  out  the  words 
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and  put  tiie  Question,  ' '  That  those  words 
be  reported  to  the  House."  Therefore, 
the  words  were  read  out  at  the  time,  and 
if  exception  was  desired  to  be  taken  to 
them,  it  should  have  been  taken  then. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  rose  to  a 
point  of  Order.  He  desired  to  be  informed 
whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  Speaker 
or  Chairman  formally  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  or  the  Committee  on  a  Mo- 
tion to  take  down  words;  or  whether  it  was 
sufficient  for  the  Speaker  or  Chairman 
to  assume  or  take  his  impression  of  the 
sense  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  hare  already 
stated  to  the  House  that  the  matter  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Speaker  or  Chair- 
man,  as  the  case  may  be. 

ORDER    OF    THE    DAT. 


PREVENTION  OP  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

(8$erttaiy  Sir  William  ffarcourt,  Mr,  Qlad' 
stone,  Mr,  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solicitor 
General,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTBE.     [^Progre%B  6th  Juno.'] 
[sixth  nioht.] 
Bill  ebniidored  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PART  n. 

O^FEMOEB  AOAIN8T  THIS  AOT, 

Clause  4  (Intimidation). 

Amendment  again  proposedi 

In  page  3,  to  leave  out  lines  14  and  16,  and 
insert  "by  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  or  injury 
to  person  or  property,  uses  intimidation,  or  in- 
jcites  any  other  person  to  use  intimidation." — 
(Mr,  Charles  MneeeU,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  had  anxiously 
listened  last  night  to  the  debate,  in  order 
to  hear  what  the  Oovemment  had  to  say 
in  favour  of  the  clause  under  notice, 
which  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  considered  to  be 
the  worst  in  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Oentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Trevelyan)  seemed  to  believe 
that  there  was  no  necessity  to  address 
his  arguments  to  the  Irish  Benches,  and 

Mr,  Lyon  Playfdir 


therefore  he  had  turned  his  back  upon 
them,  and  addressed  his  own  Supporters. 
That  fact  had  certainly  kindled  in  his 
(Mr.  Dillon's)  breast  a  slight  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  own  Sap- 
porters  were  somewhat  shaky  in  regard 
to  the  clause.     There  was  an  omission 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
which  any  impartial  mind  must  have 
noticed.      The    right    hon.    Gentleman 
quoted  one  passage,  and  one  passage 
only,  in  support  of  the  charge  he  made 
against  the  Land  League  combination, 
and  the  dreadful  system  of  intimidation 
which  he  accused  the  League  of  having 
inaugurated.  The  passage  was  one  from 
a  speech  delivered  oy  a  reverend  gentle- 
man who  had  no  official  connection  what- 
ever with  the  National  Land  Leaf^ae  in 
Ireland.    It  was  from  a  speech  delivered 
on  the  27th  September,  five  months  aft«r 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  been  arrested,  eight 
or  nine    months  after  Mr.  Davitt  had 
been  arrested,  and  after  Mr.  Brennan 
and  all  the  Executive  of  the  Land  League 
in  Ireland  had  been  locked  up  in  prison. 
It  was  certainly  not  for  want  of  material 
in  the  way  of  speeches  made  by  members 
of  the  Land  League,  for  he  regretted 
to  say  that  a  g^eat  deal  of  paper  had 
been  wasted  in  reporting  those  speeches, 
and  in  Dublin  Castle  there  existed  an 
enormous  number  of  volumes  containing 
full  and  ample  reports  of  all  the  speeches 
they  had  ever  made.    Now,  one  of  the 
most  striking  injustices  committed  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  was  to  attribute  to 
the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League  all  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed  ainoe 
they  had  been  shut  up  in  prison.     It 
would  only  have  been  frank  and  fair  and 
honest  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
state — and  it  was  a  well-known  fact  in 
Ireland — that  the  leaders  were  in  prison 
when  these  outrages  were    committed. 
Several    striking    instances  had   been 
given  in  which  '*  Boycotting  "  had  been 
abused.     Mr.  Davitt  interfered  and  put 
a  stop  to  the  abuse  on  more  than  one 
occasion .  in  the  sternest    possible  way. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  himself  had  more  than 
once  been  appealed  to  on  behalf  of  people 
who  had  been  "  Boycotted,"  and  he  had 
always  relieved  them  from  all  difficulty 
on  that  head.     He  might  mention  one 
instance,  which  was  well  known  to  several 
Members  of  that   House ;   it  was  one 
which  occurred  on  the  estate  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Isle  of 
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Wight  (Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley)  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Davitt.  A 
school  teacher  was  ''Boycotted"  upon 
that  estate.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Mr. 
Davitt,  and  he  had  neard  it  stated,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  hon.  Member  on 
whose  property  the  occurrence  took  place, 
that  Mr.  Davitt  instantly  put  a  stop  to 
the  "  Boycotting,"  and  no  trouble  on 
that  head  had  occurred  since.  He  (Mr. 
Dillon)  himself  had  been  appealed  to 
on  severflil  occasions,  and  as  long  as  he 
was  at  liberty  in  Ireland  he  had  always 
put  a  stop  to  *•  Boycotting  "  whenever  it 
seemed  to  him  that  injustice  was  being 
done.  But  there  was  a  statement  which 
fell  from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
in,  as  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Dillon), 
an  unguarded  moment.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  alludingtoabadcase  of 'Boy- 
cotting "  which  occurred  in  September, 
1881,  said  that  "  for  the  purpose  of  that 
'  Boycotting '  a  well-known  ruffian  was 
going  round; "  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man stopped  there,  because  he  felt  th^t 
he  had  made  a  mistake.  The  fact  was 
that  the  case  occurred  five  months  after 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  been  locked  up  in 
Kilmainham  Gaol,  three  or  four  months 
after  Mr.  Brennan  was  put  in  prison, 
and  nine  months  after  Mr.  Davitt 
was  arrested;  and  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asserted  that  a  well-known 
ruffian  was  at  larg^  in  the  county  of 
WickloWy  and  not  only  at  large,  but 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  round  and 
carry  on  this  system  of  "  Boycotting." 
Now,  the  course  pursued  at  that  time, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  was  to  arrest  the  men 
who  were  openly,  in  public  speeches, 
with  full  responsibility  to  the  law  for 
every  act  they  committed,  stating  the 
advice  as  to  *'Boycottine"  which  they 
were  prepared  to  g^ve  to  the  people,  ana, 
at  the  same  time,  to  leave  at  liberty 
'*  well-known  ruffians"  for  whom,  the 
House  was  assured,  the  Coercion  Act  of 
last  year  alone  was  passed.  These  well- 
known  ruffians  were  allowed  to  go  round 
and  carry  out  a  system  of  "  Boycotting," 
not  publicly  announced  in  the  face  of  day, 
but  practised  in  secret,  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  the  greatest  system  of  abuse; 
while  the  men  who  encouraged  and  ad- 
vised nothing  they  did  not  put  forward 
from  a  public  platform  were  shut  up  in 
gaol.  He  wished  to  give  a  challenge  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


would  have  an  opportunity  of  answering 
it.  He  (Mr.  Dulon)  had  made  a  great 
many  speches  on  public  platforms  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  knew  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  a  verbatim  copy  of  every 
word  he  had  uttered.  He  challenged 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  to 
quote  a  single  passage  from  any  speech 
he  had  delivered  on  an  Irish  platform 
which  constituted  an  offence  against  the 
English  law  under  the  Conspiracy  Act. 
If  that  were  not  so,  why  had  he  not  been 
put  upon  his  trial  ?  They  might  say  it 
was  because  no  conviction  could  have 
been  ^ot  against  him.  But  would  it  not 
have  oeen  a  strong  argument  for  the 
abolition  of  trial  by  jury  if  he  had  been 
put  upon  his  trial  and  the  jury  had 
acquitted  him  in  the  face  of  the  Govern- 
ment evidence,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
law  as  laid  down  by  the  Irish  Judges  ? 
He  did  not  think  the  Irish  Executive 
would  have  passed  over  so  favourable 
an  opportunity  if  it  had  occurred  to  them ; 
and  he  challenged  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  to  quote  any  of  his  speeches 
which  could  be  proved  to  be  an  offence 
against  the  English  law.  It  was  a  curious 
fact  that  under  the  Coercion  Act,  under 
which  he  was  arrested  on  the  2nd  May, 
12  months  ago,  he  was  not  arrested 
for  intimidation.  He  had  read,  while  in 
Kilmainham  Gaol,  the  statement  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had 
carefully  studied  every  line  of  the 
speeches  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  made  in 
Ireland,  from  the  period  of  the  passing 
of  the  Coercion  Act  until  the  period  of 
his  arrest,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
apologized  for  not  having  arrested  him 
sooner.  He  (Mr.  Dillon)  did  not  envy 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  task  he 
undertook,  for  it  must  have  occupied  a 
good  deal  of  his  time ;  but  he  put  it  to 
any  reeisonable  man,  whether,  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  able  to  arrest 
him  on  a  charge  of  intimidation — and 
he  had  only  to  sig^  a  warrant  to  that 
effect — he  would  not  readily  have  done 
so  if  there  had  been  any  ground  to  justify 
such  a  course  of  action  ?  But  with  all 
his  (Mr.  Forster's)  power  of  private  in- 
formation, and  with  his  (Mr.  Dillon's) 
public  speeches  before  him,  reported 
verbatim  for  the  gratification  of  the  Irish 
Executive,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  sign  a  warrant  for  his  arrest  on  the 
charge    of   intimidation,   and    he  was 
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matter  how  good  their  objects  might  be, 
Tfhere  some  men  were  not  to  be  found — 
some  of  them  sitting  in  that  House — 
who  spent  their  time  in  criticizing,  find- 
ing fault,  and  throwing  dirt  against 
those  who,  under  circumstances  of  tre- 
mendous difficulty,  were  struggling  to 
save  the  masses  of  the  people  from  utter 
destruction  and  ruin.  These  men,  he 
said  again — there  were  some  of  them  in 
that  House — deserved  more  condemna- 
tion than  he  could  well  ptit  in  Parlia- 
mentary language.  Still,  he  was  per- 
fectly prepared  to  allow  that  the  methods 
resorted  to  were  rough.  But  they  had 
no  other  methods  to  look  to.  They  had 
tried  reason  and  persuasion  first  in  that 
House ;  but  these  appeals  were  in  vain. 
They  were  face  to  ^ce  with  a  terrible 
difficulty  ;  they  were  face  to  face,  in  the 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself, 
with  what  amounted  to  destruction  and 
sentences  of  death  to  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  Irish  people.  They 
had  to  select  between  the  method  of 
"Boycotting"  and  peaceful  combina- 
tion, which  as  reasonable  men  they 
adopted,  and  more  dangerous  methods 
for  solving  the  difficulty,  and  he  and 
others  had  not  been  ashamed  or  afraid 
to  stand  upon  a  platform,  and  speak  out 
publicly  what  it  was  they  advised  the 
people  to  do.  They  had  no  choice  be- 
tween that  system  and  the  system  which 
took  its  place  when  the  GK>vemment 
arrested  the  Land  League  Leaders.  If 
they  had  not  had  recourse  to  **  Boycott- 
ing," did  the  House  of  Oommons  sup- 
pose that  the  Irish  people  would  have 
starved  in  patience  and  silence  ?  If  they 
had  not  had  recourse  to  "Boycott- 
ing," "  Oaptain  Moonlight "  would  have 
taken  the  field  a  year  earlier.  Judging 
from  past  Irish  history,  there  was  nothing 
to  induce  them  to  believe  that  anything 
else  would  have  been  the  result,  and  he 
believed  himself — nay,  he  was  convinced 
— that  if  the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League 
had  been  left  at  liberty  "  Captain  Moon- 
light "  would  not  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene  at  all.  The  self-interest  of  the 
Leaders  of  the  Land  League  would  have 
induced  them  to  strain  their  authority 
with  the  Irish  people  to  keep  "Oaptain 
Moonlight"  and  his  retainers  in  the 
background.  He  admitted  that  their 
mecMures  were  rough,  and  that  they 
might  have  made  mistakes;  but  their 
difficulties  were  tremendous,  and  it  was 
not  always  very  easy  to  keep  a  cool 
j  udgment  when  thousands  of  their  fellow- 
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countrymen  were  being  trampled  on  and 
starved  to  death.  The  Leaders  of  the 
League  were  put  in  prison,  althoai^h 
they  had  committed  no  crime,  and  the 
results  which  followed  from  their  im- 
prisonment were  used  to  blacken  their 
movement  and  their  fair  names,  and  to 
g^ve  a  seeming  justification  for  their 
arrest.  But,  in  spite  of  all,  they  had 
obtained  some  slight  measure  of  sidvan- 
tage  and  success,  and  all  the  sophistry 
of  English  statesmen  would  not  take 
from  the  minds  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
Irish  people  the  conviction  firmly  rooted 
in  them,  that,  but  for  the  National  Land 
League,  there  would  have  been  no  Irish 
Land  Act,  and  that,  but  for  the  rough 
methods  that  were  resorted  to,  and  ti^e 
strong  combination  they  had  formed, 
there  would  have  been  to-day  none  of 
the  hope  they  now  began  to  see  of  ^e 
transfer  back  to  the  people  of  Ireland  of 
the  land  which  was  taken  from  their 
fathers. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT :  I  de- 
sire  to  make  as  clear  to  the  House  aa  I 
can  what  is  the  decision  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  reference  to  the 
clause  under  notice.  Now  I  say,  and  I 
say  it  in  the  most  frank  manner,  that 
the  object  of  this  4th  clause  is  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  of  "Boycotting;" 
and  I  propose  to  judge  and  criticixe 
every  Amendment  from  that  point  of 
view.  I  do  not  expect  the  assent  or  the 
support  of  any  hon.  Member  of  this 
House  to  this  clause,  or  any  part  of  it, 
who  is  not  in  favour  of  putting  down 
"Boycotting;"  but  I  do  invite,  and  I 
confidently  expect,  the  support  in  favour 
of  the  clause  generally  of  every  hon. 
Member  who  desires  to  put  down  that 
system  of  intimidation  popularly  known 
as  "  Boycotting."  The  Government  are 
willing  to  accept  any  and  every  Amend- 
ment in  the  clause  which  is  consistent 
with  putting  down  "  Boycotting."  They 
can  and  will  accept  no  Amendment  in 
the  clause  which  will  make  it  incom- 
patible with  putting  down  "  Boycotting ; " 
and  it  is  by  that  test  I  propose  to  try 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Oharles  Bussell)  and  every  other  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause.  Does  "  Boyootting  " 
exist,  and  ought  it  to  be  put  down  ?  It 
is  not  necessary  to  prove  that.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  calm,  frank,  and 
deliberate  manner  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  who  has  just 
sat  down.    Xhere  cannot  be  a  better 
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auihoritj  on  the  Bubjeot  of  "Boycott- 
ing" than  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary.  He,  it  is  true,  draws  a  nice 
distinction  between  one  kind  of  ''  Boy- 
cotting" and  another.  He  speaks  of 
"Boycotting"  in  one  case  as  being — 
and  I  took  down  his  words  as  he  uttered 
them,  because  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
be  very  correct — he  speaks  of  the  system 
of  "Boycotting"  as  advocated  by  the 
Leaders  of  the  Land  League ;  and  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  by  the  light  of 
his  speech  what  that  system  is.  He  says 
it  is  true  that  the  practice  has  been 
abused  by  other  people  who  acted  in  a 
manner  which  was  not  authorized  by 
the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League.  But 
this  clause  is  not  only  meant  to  deal 
with  the  authorized  agents  of  "  Boy- 
cotting," as  I  understand  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, Imt  it  is  also  meant  to  deal  with 
the  unauthorized  agents  who  carry  on  a 
system  of  "  Boycotting"  which  the  hon. 
Member  does  not  approve.  The  hon. 
Member  says  that,  when  he  was  at  large, 
he  relieved  a  number  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  what  he  considered  unjust  and 
unauthorized  "  Boycotting,"  which  shows 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  had 
complete  plenary  powers  of  absolution 
in  the  matter  of  "  Boycotting."  If  a 
man  were  under  the  sentence  of  "  Boy- 
cotting," the  hon.  Member  and  his  Col- 
leagues, if  they  thought  fit,  could  give 
^m  plenary  absolution,  and  relieve  him 
of  the  penalty  when  he  thought  that 
injustice  would  be  done.  Those  were  the 
words  of  the  hon.  Member — "  when  in- 
justice would  be  done."  Now,  I  frankly 
state  that  the  view  of  the  Government 
is  that  a  man  is  to  be  relieved  from 
"Boycotting"  and  from  the  plenary 
authority  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary and  his  Colleagues;  not  when 
they  think  injustice  will  be  done,  but 
that  he  is  to  be  relieved  from  it  by  the 
law  of  the  land.  That  is  the  difference 
between  our  view  and  that  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary.  He  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  description  of  the  sys- 
tem of  "  Boycotting  "  patronized  by  the 
Land  League ;  and,  although  he  was  not 
very  definite  in  the  matter,  I  gathered 
from  the  tone  of  his  speech  that  he  ap- 
proves of  that  system  bow.  [Mr.  Hbalt: 
Hear,  hear!]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
cheer  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy) ;  but  I  imst  that  even 
among  hon.  Members  sitting  on  that 
Bench  the  hon>  Member  for  Tipp^a^ 


and  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  stand 
alone  in  that  determination.  [Mr.  Bigoar  : 
No,  no!]  1  will  tell  them  my  reason 
for  sajdng  that  I  wish  to  speak  frankly. 
I  certainly  understood  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  to 
speak  of  "Boycotting"  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  He  spoke  of  it  in  an  apolo- 
getic tone,  which  I  regretted ;  but,  at  all 
events,  there  was  this  advantage  in  what 
he  said — that  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  thing 
which  might  have  been  justified  by  a 
condition  of  things  which  once  existed, 
but  which  was  no  longer  justifiable  in 
the  present  condition  of  things.  To  use 
a  French  expression,  I  took  "act"  of 
that  declaration  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  thought  it  a  hopeful  and  im- 
portant statement.  I  think  it  important 
to  know  whether  that  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  or 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  to-day,  accurately  represents 
the  views  of  those  whom  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  calls  the  Leaders  of 
the  Land  League.  In  the  latter  view, 
I  will  take  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary— of  what  he  un- 
derstands by  "  Boycotting."  I  do  not 
wish  to  go  back  to  any  of  the  speeches 
in  the  past  to  which  he  has  referred,  or 
to  repeat  phrases  like  "  making  a  man  a 
moral  leper,"  and  so  forth.  I  wish  to 
keep  the  discussion  as  free  as  possible 
from  phrases  of  that  kind 

Mb.  DILLON :  Does  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  mean  to  say  that  I  used  those 
words  ?  If  so,  I  must  remind  him  that 
I  never  did  so. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HARCOUET :  No ; 
I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  even  that  that 
phrase  was  ever  used  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
oer  for  Tipperary;  but  it  is  a  phrase 
that  was  used.  What  I  say  is  that  I 
desire  to  keep  this  discussion  free  from 
anything  in  the  nature  of  recrimination 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  take  things  as 
they  are  at  this  moment.  In  the  pre- 
sence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary, 
I  g^ve  what  seems  to  me,  from  ms 
speech,  to  be  a  fair  construction  of  his 
views  upon  the  matter.  In  speaking  of 
"  Boycotting,"  the  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  recognize  two  systems — one  which  he 
regards  as  a  moderate  and  justifiable 
system,  according  to  the  views  of  him- 
self and  the  Leaders  of  the  Laiid  League, 
and  another  kind  of  "  Boycotting"  which 
he  calls  an  abuse  of  the  practice  which 
ivregolat  pMOtittoaers  of  that  system 
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have  carried  it  out.  Now,  I  will  take 
the  boa.  Member^e  view  of  what  he  ealls 
«  moderate  *  Boycotting,' "  as  patronized 
by  the  Leaders  of  the  Land  League. 
The  hon.  Kember  says  the  peof^  have 
liberty  to  combine.  Of  course,  they  have 
liberty  to  combine;  nobody  denies  that. 
[**  Oh,  oh ! "]  I  do  not  deny  it,  at  all 
events,  and  I  hope  hon.  Members  will 
allow  me  to  go  on.  I  am  trying  to  argue 
the  mattw  fairly.  I  admit  the  liberty  of 
people  to  combine ;  but  what  I  deny  is 
the  right  of  the  people  who  combine  to 
affect  others  who  are  not  parties  to  the 
combination. 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  have  distinctly  said, 
over  and  over  again  in  public^  that 
no  ''Boycotting"  was  to  be  permitted 
against  any  person,  except  those  who 
entered  into  our  combination. 

Sm  WILLLA.M  HAECOUBT:  Let 
us  see  whether  that  is  really  the  case.  I 
think  the  hon.  Member  cannot  sustain 
that  view  of  what  he  has  stated.  But 
allow  me  to  proceed.  The  hon.  Member 
says  ''Boycotting,"  according  to  his 
view,  was  to  instruct  persons — ^that  is, 
the  persons  belonging  to  the  Land 
League  combination — to  have  no  deal- 
ings with  certain  classes  of  people.  I 
will  come  to  who  those  people  were  pre- 
sently. He  says — these  are  his  words — 
"  Have  no  dealings  with  him ;  shut  your 
doors  against  him  ;  but  do  no  injury  to 
him."  I^ow,  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  you  can  carry  out  this  system  with- 
out doing  a  man  an  injury.  Take  the 
case  of  the  village  blacksmith  mentioned 
the  other  day.  Suppose  you  say  to  the 
blacksmith  that  every  man  in  the  village 
shall  shut  their  doors  against  him,  and 
have  no  dealings  with  him ;  does  that  do 
him  no  injury  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  was  omitting 
an  important  qualification.  What  I  un- 
derstood him  to  mean  was,  that  they 
were  to  do  no  injury  by  violence.  That 
may  be ;  but  you  may  injure  a  man  so 
as  to  destroy  his  very  existence,  without 
using  actuid  violence  against  him.  If 
you  advise  every  man  in  the  village  to 
close  his  doors  against  another  man,  and 
have  no  dealings  with  him,  he  cannot 
subsist.  Let  us  see  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  recommends  as 
moderate  "Boycotting."  You  are  to 
have  no  dealings  with,  and  you  are  to 
shut  your  door  against,  whom  ?  Against 
three  classes  of  people.  Firstof  aU,  the 
siaa  who  takes  a  Uam  vhichi  in  hia 


Opinion,  an  unjust  eviction  has  bean 
made ;  so  thai  it  may  be  used  agaiaet 
a  man  who  is  a  member  of  the  Land 
League,  or  uiy  other  man.  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  to 
say  that  it  can  be  used  against  any 
man  ?  [Mr.  Dillon  :  Any  man.]  Thea, 
is  it  not  directed  against  a  man  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  combination  ?  What 
the  hon.  Member  means  is  that "  Boy- 
cotting" is  to  act  against  any  mAn, 
whether  in  the  combination  or  not,  who 
takes  a  farm  from  which  a  tenant  has 
been  unjustly  evicted.  Therefore,  I  say 
that  this  is  a  combination  intended  to 
act  against  people  outside  the  comhip 
nation  in  the  most  distinct  manner, 
and  when  the  hon.  Member  says — 
*'If  you  choose  to  take  a  farm  from 
which  a  man  has  been  unjustly  evieted, 
you  shall  be  '  Boycotted, ' "  is  net 
that  trenching  upon  tiie  libwty  of 
the  subject;  and  may  it  not  be  need 
equally  against  a  man  outside  the  com- 
bination as  against  a  man  withia  it? 
The  word  "  unjustly,"  whidi  was  omit- 
ted in  the  original  de^aration,  was  a 
very  important  omisdon.  The  adjective 
"  unjust,"  in  regard  to  evictions,  was  a 
very  important  adjective  indeed,  ea* 
pecially  when  it  was  coupled  with  the 
''no  rent"  manifesto.  When  the  ''no 
rent"  manifesto  was  sent  out,  and 
everybody  was  told  not  to  pay  rent, 
how  were  you  to  distinguish  bet we«L 
unjust  and  just  evictions  ?  If  you  order 
a  man  to  pay  no  rent  at  all,  what  be- 
comes of  the  distinction  between  unjust 
and  just  evictions?  I  give  this,  how- 
ever, only  by  way  of  parenthesis.  First 
of  all,  every  man,  whethw  he  be  in  the 
combination  or  not,  if  he  takes  a  farm 
from  which  a  man  whom  the  Land 
League  in  its  discretion  regards  as 
having  been  unjustly  evicted,  is  to  be 
subjected  to  this  social  ostracism.  That 
is  not  all.  Every  man  who  aids  in  any 
act  of  this  kind  is  also  to  be  subjected 
to  the  same  proscription.  That  is  the 
second  head  of  the  classes  intended  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary;  and  what  does  it  mean? 
It  means  that  every  officer  of  the  law 
who  does  his  duty  is  to  be  proeeribed 
and  "  Boycotted ; "  every  bailiff  who 
serves  a  writ;  every  policeman  who 
takes  part  in  the  execution  of  the  law- 
nay,  even  the  driver  of  the  car  whidi 
carries  the  bailiff,  or  policeman ;  eveiy 
in   fact,  who,   in    the 
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decree,  oontribiitM  to  do  tluit  tet  wfaiob 
18  the  Bubjeot  of  what  is  called  the 
**  moderate '  Bojooittiog '  "patroftized  by 
ib»  IiB^ders  f»f  the  Land  League^  is  to 
be  proscribed.  That  is  the  second  case. 
Then  the  hon.  Member  says  the  third 
case  is  to  include  a  man  whom  I  under- 
stand  to  be  in  the  combination,  though 
I  do  not  know  that  it  is  entirely  necessary 
that  he  should  be  in  the  combination; 
but  if  he  has  once  agreed  to  deioand  a 
certain  reduction  of  rent,  and  then, 
under  motives  of  prudence  or  any  other 
motive,  such  as  a  sense  of  justice,  or  from 
any  other  reason  whatever,  he  consents 
to  moderate  his  terms,  he  is  to  be  "  Boy- 
cotted"— that  is  to  say,  that  a  man, 
whether  in  the  Land  League  or  out  of 
it,  who  demands  from  his  landlord  a 
reduction  of  50  per  cent  in  his  rent,  and 
then,  upon  a  conference  with  his  land- 
lord, or  for  other  reasons,  which  may 
■eem  good  to  himself,  he  consents  to  take 
a  reduction  of  30  per  cent,  according  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary,  he  is  to 
be  •*  Boycotted." 

M&.  DILLON :  I  said  that  where  a 
man  had  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  his  fellow-tenants  to  demand  a 
certain  reduction  of  rent,  and  then  had 
broken  that  engagement  by  making 
terms  privately  for  himself,  he  was  to 
be  "  Boycotted." 

8iB  WILLLA.M  HAKOOURT :  That 
eeems  to  me  to  be  very  much  like  what 
I  said;  but  I  will  put  it  in  the  hon. 
Member's  own  words.  A  man  has  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  with  the  ten- 
ants of  a  particular  estate  to  go  tog^her 
and  say — *'  We  will  demand  of  the  land- 
lord a  reduction  of  50  per  cent."  They 
go  together,  and  one  of  them,  from  con- 
siderations of  justice,  or  from  considera- 
tions of  prudence,  it  may  be  in  regard 
to  his  own  family,  under  pressure  of  the 
wants  of  his  wife  and  family,  thinks,  on 
the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  make 
terms  with  the  landlord,  and  to  take  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent.  That  man  is 
to  be  made  a  **  moral  leper,"  and  no  man 
is  to  deal  with  him,  but  is  to  shut  his 
doors  against  him.  Now,  that  is  "  Boy- 
cotting," not  taken  from  loose  phrases, 
not  taken  in  the  heat  of  a  platform 
speech,  or  in  the  excitement  of  a  stirring 
period  when  the  hon.  Member  says  it 
was  necessary  to  use  strong  language ; 
but  taken  from  language  used  delibe- 
rately on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
SMMis,  in  the  presence  of  the  hon.  Mem* 


ben  I  am  bow  addressing,  in  the  vezy 
carefuUy-considMied  speech  made  by  the 
Yum.  Member  lor  Tipperary,  who  comes 
down  h/ere  to  ez^aia  to  the  House  what 
"  Boycotting"  means,  what  are  its  ob- 
jects, and  what  are  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  to  be  carried  out.  After 
that  exi^anation  I  ask  the  House  if  they 
mean  to  assist  the  Government  in  putting 
down  this  system ;  and,  if  they  do,  to 
accept  this  clause,  the  object  of  whidi  is 
to  put  it  down.  I  will  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  if  it  is  possible 
to  conceive — what  I  do  not  regard  as 
possible — that  any  reasonable  man  could 
allow  such  a  system,  even  as  moderate 
as  that  regulated  and  recognized  system 
patronized  by  the  Leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  to  exist?  Suppose  you  did, 
what  are  you  to  do  with  those  ruffians  of 
whom  the  hon.  Member  speaks,  who 
carry  on  "Boycotting"  without  the 
exsquatur  of  the  Land  League?  At 
all  events,  even  on  his  own  admission, 
it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  them.  There 
are  those  two  classes,  and,  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  make  very  little  distinction 
between  the  one  and  the  other.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bussell) 
says  that  this  is  the  creation  of  a  new 
offence.  Well,  of  course  it  is;  if  it 
were  not,  why  should  we  have  this  Act, 
and  why  should  we  have  this  clause? 
We  have  introduced  this  Bill  because, 
in  our  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  deal 
with  the  new  state  of  things.  That  is  a 
truism.  We  do  not  bring  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  create  offences  which 
already  exist.  Well,  is  that  an  excep- 
tional way  of  treating  Ireland  ?  ["Oh, 
oh !  "]  I  hope  that  hon.  Member  will 
understand  my  remaiks.  Have  we  not 
dealt  with  England  in  exactly  the  same 
way?  What  took  place  in  the  year 
1871  ?  There  had  arisen  in  some  dis- 
tricts in  England  a  system  of  terrorism 
which,  in  some  respects,  resembled  that 
which  we  have  now  to  deal  wii^  in  Ire- 
land. There  were  a  certain  number  of 
things  done  which  the  law  did  not 
punish,  and  which  were  practised,  conse- 
quently, with  impunity.  What  did  Par- 
liament do  ?  It  set  to  work  to  pass  a 
Bill  to  meet  the  state  of  things  which 
then  existed,  and  the  result  was  the  Act 
of  1871.  [Mr.  T.  P.  O'Oonnoe:  Was 
that  the  right  kon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's own  Bill  ?]  No  ;  I  never  passed 
a  Bill  upon  the  suljeot.  WeU,  wluit  did 
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that  Bill  deal  with  ?  It  was  an  Aot  to 
amend  the  criminal  law  relating  to  vio- 
lence, threats,  and  molestation^,  and 
injury  to  person  and  property.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Russell)  wishes 
to  confine  this  clause  to  acts  of  violence. 
[Mr.  BiooAR :  Hear,  hear !]  No  doubt 
the  hon.  Memberfor  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar) 
will  cheer  that  statement,  because  he 
knows  perfectly  well  that  if  the  Bill 
were  limited  to  acts  of  violence  it  would 
not  touch  '*  Boycotting."  That  is  one  of 
my  objections  to  the  Amendment ;  and 
the  objection  is  a  vital  one.  If  the  words 

Proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
er  for  Dundalk  are  accepted,  you  do 
not  touch  **  Boycotting  "  at  all.  What 
is  the  very  essence  of  "Boycotting?" 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  said — **Do  a  man  no  injury,  but 
shut  your  door  against  him  and  have  no 
dealings  with  him."  Therefore,  carry 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk,  and  you  g^ve  a 
letter  of  licence  to  '*  Boycotting."  Well, 
that  was  not  the  way  in  which  Parlia- 
ment dealt  with  the  evil  in  England. 
[Mr.  TTkat.y  ;  You  repealed  the  Act.] 
Parliament  at  once  proceeded  to  make 
new  offences,  and  they  passed  a  distinct 
clause  with  reference  to  threatening  and 
intimidation.  They  then  created  a  whole 
class  of  offences  with  reference  to  moles- 
tation and  obstruction.  [Mr.  TTkat.y  :  I 
ask  again,  did  vou  repeal  the  Act  ?]  The 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  is  impatient. 
If  the  Act  was  not  exactly  repealed,  it 
was  re-cast  and  modified.  I  am  not  now 
discussing  the  special  clauses  of  that 
Act ;  but  I  am  showine  the  Committee 
how  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom dealt  with  the  evil  in  England. 
My  general  argument  is  this^-When 
you  have  got  a  new  evil  you  must  have 
new  remedies,  and  you  must  create  new 
offences.  I  say  we  are  not  dealing  with 
Ireland  in  an  exceptional  way.  We 
dealt  with  England  on  the  same  footing 
by  the  Act  of  1871.  I  will  come  to  the 
Act  of  1875  presently.  I  will  show  you 
that  it  is  the  policy,  and  the  necessary 
policy,  of  Parliament,  where  a  grievance 
IB  great,  admitted,  and  widespread,  not 
to  shrink  from  enacting  remedies  capable 
of  coping  with  the  grievance.  In  that 
sense  we  were  reminded  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Oity  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  last  night  that  the  condition  of 
Irelaild'  is  saoh  that  no  general  law 
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would  apply  to  it  without  modification. 
That  is  the  very  reason  why  we  claim 
that  this  clause  should  be  tried,  ,i^ot 
upon  the  same  principle  as  that  which 
has  been  adopted  in  England,  but  upon 
a  principle  altered  so  as  to  deal  with  the 
distinct  evils  which  exist  at  the  present 
moment  in  Ireland.  That  is  the  claim 
we  put  forward  for  the  trial  of  thia 
clause.  The  Act  of  lb71,  and  some 
subsequent  Acts,  were  modified  by  the 
Act  of  1875.  But  I  stand  upon  the  Act 
of  1875,  and  I  say  that  the  Amendment 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber  for  Dundalk  is  totally  inconsistent 
with  the  Act  of  1875.  It  is  an  absolute 
limitation  of  the  Act  of  1875.  Now, 
what  does  the  Aot  of  1875  say  ?  It 
says  that — 

*'  Every  perBon  who,  with  a  view  to  compel 
any  other  person  to  abstain  from  doing,  or  to 
do,  any  act  that  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to 
do,  or  abstain  from  ooing,  wrongfully  or  with- 
out legal  authority  uses  violence  or  intimida- 
tion." 

It  is  not  'intimidates  by  violence,"  but 
''  uses  violence  or  intimidation,"  which 
shows  that  something  was  meant  to  be 
defined  different  from  violence,  and  not 
included  in  violence  at  all.  In  my  opi- 
nion, the  Act  of  1875  did  quite  enough, 
if  it  stopped  at  those  words,  without 
ffoing  on  to  specify  any  offences,  but 
leaving  the  tribunal,  from  its  own  judg- 
ment, to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what 
constituted  intimidation.  Now,  intimi*- 
dation,  as  we  have  seen  by  experienoOp 
is  a  matter  of  so  peculiar  a  character  that 
it  varies  in  every  place  and  with  every 
hour ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  all  attempts 
to  define  intimidation  will  rather  obscure 
than  enlighten  the  subject.  [Cn#«  of 
''  Hear,  hear  !"/rom  the  Jriih  Memhen,^ 
I  do  not  know  if  hon.  Members  opponte 
ag^ee  with  me ;  I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  their  views.  Would  they  Uke 
to  have  the  question  of  intimidation  left 
at  large  to  the  tribunal  ?  [An  hon.  Msic* 
bee:  No;  leave  it  to  a  jury  J  I  did 
not  expect  that  they  would.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  has 
made  a  demand  to-day,  which,  I  am 
afraid,  is  the  only  part  of  his  speech  I 
can  give  a  cordial  assent  to.  He  says— 
**  You  will  not  tell  us  what  the  law  is  we 
have  to  obey."  Well,  the  object  of  this 
clause  is  to  tell  you.  The  fact  is  that  in- 
timidation is  so  Protean  in  its  shape  that 
it  is  impossible  ,to  define  it.  It  is  be- 
cause there  has  been  an  obscurity  on  the 
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subject;  because  people  could  pretend 
they  did  not  know  these  things  were 
illegal,  that  it  is  necessary  for  Parlia- 
ment to  speak  in  distinct  terms,  and  to 
tell  them  what  is  the  hiw,  and  what  are 
the  things  which  they  are  not  to  do,  and 
that  is  what  this  4th  clause  says ;  and  the 
object  of  that  clause  is  to  teach  the  people 
of  Ireland  what  intimidation  is,  so  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  may  understand  in 
future  what  is  legal  and  what  is  illegal. 
The  hon.  Member  says  he  wishes  to  keep 
within  the  law,  and   he  wishes  other 
people  to  keep  within  it  also.    I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  declaration ;  and  when  this 
clause  passes  into  law,  he  will  be  able  to 
tell  the  people  what  they  can  do,  and 
what  they  cannot  do.    The  hon.  Member 
says — *'  These  things  were  not  illegal  be- 
fore."    That  is  quite  true.     I  think,  if 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  that  people 
who  spfiak  by  the  card,  and  run  so  near 
illegalities,  will  not  be  surprised  if  many 
of  those  who  act  under  their  advice  over- 
step the  limit  they  themselves  lay  down, 
and  those  persons  are  not  in  any  way 
astonished  that  there  are  so  many  of 
these  unauthorized  agents  who  better 
their  instructions,  and  go  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Tipperary  would  wish  to  confine 
them.    The  line  laid  down  by  the  hon. 
Member  has  been  very  indistinct ;  but, 
if  this  clause  passes,  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  a  misunderstanding  in  the 
future.     Hon.  Members  for  Ireland  and 
the  people  will  know  what  are  the  things 
which  i^arliament  has  determined  shall 
not  be  practised.    The  Act  of  1875  de- 
clared illegal  the  using  of  violence  or 
intimidation  against  any  person,  his  wife, 
or  children,  or  injury  to  his  property, 
not  by  violence,  but  by  intimidation,  and 
to  induce  him  to  do  things  which  he 
would  otherwise  not  have  done.     Then 
it  proceeds  to  make,  not  in  combination, 
but  singly,  various  acts,  which  were  not 
illegal  before,  illegal,  and  every  person 
who  resorts  to  them  is  punishable.   And 
why  ?    Because  it  was  found  these  acts 
were  done  for  bad  purposes  and  with  an 
evil  effect.    Several  matters  which  were 
not  an  offence  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  became  criminal  offences  after  it  did 
pass.     To  follow  a  person  and  interfere 
with  him  in  his  employment  was  not  an 
offence,  either  in  the  case  of  a  number  of 
people  or  of  an  individual ;  but  after  this 
Act  passed  it  became  an  offence.    Why 
do  I  call  attention  to  these  things  ?    To 
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show  that  the  Parliament  of  England, 
when  it  found  a  wide-spread  grievance 
and  wrong  done  to  the  liberty  of  an  in- 
dividual in  this  manner,  deliberately  ap- 
plied itself  to  provide  a  remedy.     Now, 
the  Act  applies  to  Ireland  as  well  as  to 
England.     Why,   then,   do  we  want  a 
new  enactment  in  respect  to  Ireland  ?    I 
will  answer  that  question  very  frankly. 
Because  the  system  of  **  Boycotting  "  is 
a  different  system  to  that  which  was 
adopted  in  the  outrages  connected  with 
the  Trades  Unions ;  and,  therefore,  the 
system,  being  different,  the  remedy  must 
be  different.      And  then  my  hon.   and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk 
comes  here,  and  proposes  an  Amendment 
which  will  absolutely  cut  down  and  limit 
the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  1 876 ;  because 
he  proposes  to  introduce  in  a  Bill,  which 
has  regard  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  a 
definition  of  intimidation,  which,  if  ap- 
plied to  Trade  Union  purposes  in  the 
Act  of   1875,  would  have  been  totally 
useless.     How  does  this  clause  generally 
differ  from  the  clause  in  the  Act  of 
1 875  ?    It  differs  in  two  material  parti- 
culars, and,  I  think,  in  only  two  mate- 
rial particulars.     First  of  all,  it  includes 
incitement  to  intimidation,  as  well  as  in- 
timidation itself.    I  think  everyone  will 
admit  that  people  who  incite  to  intimi- 
dation ought  to  be  punished.     As  to 
intimidation  itself,  I  think  there  will  be 
very  little  difference  on  that  point.  Then 
it  introduces  another  thing  which  was 
not  in  the  Act  of  1875.     It  includes  past 
acts  as  well  as  intimidation  with  refer- 
ence to  future  acts.    Why  is  that  neces- 
sary?   It  is  necessary  from  the  very 
essence  of  "  Boycotting"  itself,  because 
a  man  is  '^  Boycotted,"  not  in  reference 
to  what  he  is  going  to  do,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  has  done.   Therefore, 
the  clause  must  necessarily  be  different 
from  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1875.     It 
comes  entirely  under  a  new  principle, 
because  it  applies  only  to  the  present 
exceptional  condition  of  Ireland.    I  take 
my  stand  on  that.     I  say  we  are  dealing 
with  the  Irish  evil  exactly  as  we  dealt 
in  point  of  principle  with  the  English 
evil.  We  discovered  exactly  the  methods 
in  which  oppression  is  used ;  we  dis- 
covered what  methods  of  molestation 
were  made  the  means  of  oppression  in 
the  case  of  Trades  Unions ;  and  in  this 
case  we  have  inquired  what  the  methods 
of  oppression  are  which  are  used  in  Ire- 
land for  '*  Boycotting,"  and  we  propose 
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what  we  oonaider  to  be  a  remedy.  If 
the  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  oar 
remedy  is  not  a  perfect  one  for  the  evil, 
and  will  suggest  modifications  in  that 
remedy,  we  will  accept  them,  after  fair 
discussion,  if  they  will  really  grapple 
with  the  evil;  but  we  cannot,  and  do 
not,  accept  modifications  which  have  for 
their  object  to  leave  the  evil  untouched. 
1  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  not  a  difficult 
subject  to  deal  with.  It  is  a  difficult 
subject,  as  the  Trades  Unions  formed  a 
difficult  subject.  It  has  taken  many 
years  to  shape  our  legislation ;  therefore, 
we  have  no  attachment  at  all  to  any 
particular  method  we  may  have  adopted 
for  dealing  with  this  evil.  But  you  must 
keep  the  evil  in  view,  and  see  that  your 
clause  grapples  with  it;  and  you  must 
entertain  and  accept  no  Amendment 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  gives  an  immu- 
nity to  that  evil.  My  objection — and  I 
must  apologize  to  the  Committee  for 
having  detained  them  so  long — my  ob- 
jection to  the  Amendment  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  is  that  it  excludes  ''Boycotting" 
altogether  from  the  Bill.  It  provides 
only  for  acts  or  threats  of  violence  or 
injury,  in  which  intimidation  is  used. 
Now,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  '*  Boy- 
cotting "  that  it  does  not  use  violence  in 
intimidation.  The  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  clause  is  to  put  down  inti- 
midation of  every  description,  whether 
by  threats  of  violence  or  injury  to  pro- 
perty ;  but  not  exclusively  in  that  way, 
although,  I  am  bound  to  say,  mainly  in 
that  way.  If  that  were  the  only  object, 
the  Act  of  1875  might  prove  sufficient; 
but  it  is  because  there  is  a  system  of 
oppression,  equally  as  potent  as  any  in- 
jury by  violence  to  person  or  property, 
that  we  have  introduced  this  Bill.  The 
object  of  the  clause  is  to  grapple  with 
that  evil ;  and,  as  I  said  before,  the  Qo- 
vernment  will  accept  any  Amendment 
which  grapples  with  the  evil,  but  none 
that  leaves  it  untouched. 

Mr.  DILLON  wished  to  say  one  word 
by  way  of  explanation.  He  desired  to 
withdraw  the  statement  that  ''Boy- 
cotting "  was  not  intended  to  deal  with 
any  person  who  was  not  inside  the  Land 
League  combination.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
properly  corrected  him  upon  that  point. 
At  the  same  time,  he  contended  that 
that  was  the  policy  of  the  Trades  Unions 
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of  England,  the  members  of  which 
fused  to  work  with  anyone  outside  tiie 

Union.         

Mb.  JOSEPH  00 WEN  said,  he  was 
sure  the  House  had  listened  with  satis- 
faction to  the  able  and  temperate  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  No  one  could 
object  to  the  spirit  of  what  he  said,  and 
the  difference  between  them  appeared 
now  to  be  reduced  to  one  of  phraseology. 
They  were  agreed,  or  at  least  nearly 
agreed,  in  principle.  No  one  could  deny 
— no  one  attempted  to  deny — that  great 
oppression,  injustice,  and  cruelty  had 
been  inflicted  on  many  unoffending  and 
deserving  persons  by  the  reckless  exer- 
cise of  the  practice  of  "Boycotting.'' 
If  the  clause  under  consideration  only 
prevented  such  practices,  and  punished 
those  who  resorted  to  them,  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  it  and  little  criticism 
about  it.  But  it  did  more  than  that 
Its  wording  was  very  vag^e  and  ex- 
tremely elastic.  It  might  be  made  an 
instrument  of  great  oppression,  and  the 
Committee  ought  to  take  care  that,  while 
putting  down  one  form  of  injustice,  they 
did  not  create  another  equally  as  offen- 
sive and  far  more  powerful.  If  the 
wording  of  the  clause  could  be  altered 
in  such  a  way  as  simply  to  reach  acts 
that  had  been  committed  as  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  speeches  made,  he  would 
not  object  to  it;  but  he  certainly  did 
object,  and  that  most  strenuously,  to  any 
attempt  to  punish  a  man  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  disapproval  with  the  course 
of  action  of  another  man.  There  was 
one  observation  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  he  dissented 
from.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said  that  this  was  a  new 
practice.  He  (Mr.  Cowen)  thought 
such  a  statement  was  very  far  from  the 
fact.  "  Boycotting,''  or  the  spirit  that 
prompted  what  was  called  "Boycotting," 
was  as  old  €m  creation.  It  existed  in  all 
times,  in  all  countries,  and  among  all 
manner  of  men.  And  it  would  continue 
to  exist  as  long  as  the  hiunan  race  con- 
tinued to  be  moved  by  the  common  pas- 
sions of  mankind.  It  would  not  cease 
until  we  had  got  the  Millennium.  New 
practice,  indeed!  Did  not  the  Jews 
refuse  to  have  intercourse  with  the 
Samaritans  ?  Did  not  the  Greeks  '*  Boy- 
cott" the  barbarians?  Did  not  the 
Bomans  set  up  exclusive  dealing  ?  There 
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was  no  man  familiar  with  the  history  of 
agrarian  struggles  in  other  times  and 
other  lands  who  did  not  know  that  the 
identical  class  of  ofifences  that  were  com- 
mitted in  Ireland,  and  which  this  Bill 
was  devised  to  reach,  had  been  com- 
mitted in  other  countries  during  like 
conflicts.  The  Norman  peasants  estab- 
lished an  association  closely  resembling 
that  of  the  Land  League.  They  decreed 
that  they  would  not  deal  with  or  have 
any  intercourse  with  those  who  refused 
to  join  their  combination — a  combination 
which  sought  the  abolition  of  rents, 
taxes,  tolls,  as  well  as  liberty  to  fish, 
hunt,  and  labour  in  wood,  meadow,  and 
water.  The  peasant  who  refused  to 
associate  himself  with  them  in  their 
effort  had  a  mark  set  upon  his  lintel,  or 
a  post  driven  before  his  door,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  a  man  to  be  shunned.  Did 
not  the  English  Legislature  at  one  time 
'*  Boycott  '^  Lish  cattle  ?  Did  they  not 
at  another  time  **  Boycott''  Irish  wool- 
lens ?  Dean  Swift  advised  his  country- 
men to  retaliate  by  burning  everything 
that  came  from  England  except  coals. 
And  even  at  that  moment,  and  in  other 
walks  of  life,  were  they  not  constantly 
witnessing  instances  of  **  Boycotting?  " 
What  was  the  Liberal  Caucus  but  a 
species  of  '*  Boycotting  ?  '*  If  anybody 
wished  to  experience  political  **  Boy- 
cotting," let  him  think  for  himself — let 
him  look  at  public  questions  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  not  through  the  spectacles 
of  Party  Leaders.  And  if,  when  he  had 
done  that,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  these  said  Leaders  and  the 
temerity  to  express  his  difference,  he 
would  very  soon  learn — if  he  had  had 
any  doubt  before — that  '* Boycotting" 
existed  in  Parliament  and  amongst  poli- 
ticians, as  well  as  in  Ireland  and  amongst 
the  peasantry.  The  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, therefore,  that  this  was  a  new 
practice,  was  contrary  to  all  experience, 
and  conflicted  with  history.  While  he 
(Mr.  Cowen)  condemned,  as  severely  as 
anyone  could  do,  the  practice  of  injuring 
any  man  for  difference  of  opinion — 
either  political  or  social — he  was  averse 
to  making  the  law  so  stringent  as  to  in- 
timidate or  prevent  the  legitimate  ex- 
pression of  the  said  difference.  And 
the  Bill  proposed  to  do  that.  A  man 
was  to  be  punished,  if  what  he  said  in- 
jured another  man.  The  strength  of 
the  daose  centred  round  the  word  **  in- 


jury,"    What  was  injury,  and  how  were 
they  to  define  it  ?    He  knew  of  a  case 
where  a  "blackleg"  in  the  North  of 
England  brought  an  accusation  against 
the  members  of  the  Trades  Union,  that 
he  had  been  injured.     His  charge  was 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  fear  which 
the  Trades  Union  agitation  had  created 
in  his  mind,  he  was  unable  to  sleep,  and, 
in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  sleep, 
he  could  not  do  his  day's  work,  and, 
therefore,  he  brought  forward  an  allega- 
tion of  material  injury  at  the  instance 
of  the  Trades  Union  agitation.   [ZatiyA- 
ter.l     ^^  course,  that  was  a  very  ex- 
treme case  ;  but,  as  the  Bill  stood  now, 
it  would  be  equally  liable  to  that  strict 
interpretation.     All  he  had  to  say  with 
respect  to  the  clause  under  consideration 
was  this — that  if  the  Government  dealt 
with  the  present  organization  in  Ireland 
in  the  same  spirit  and  on  the  same  lines 
as  they  dealt  with  the  Trades  Union 
organization  in  England,  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  complain  ;  and,  so  far  as 
he  was  concerned,  he  would  not  have 
been  induced  to  give  any  opposition  to 
the  Bill,  or  to  support  any  Amendment 
in  it.     But  there  was  necessarily  a  dif- 
ference  between    a    landlord    and    an 
artizan,  and  it  was  desirable  to  take  into 
consideration  different  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  to  draft  the  Bill  in  different 
words.     But  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  dealing 
with  Ireland,  should  have  been  brought 
in  in  the  same  spirit  and  in  the  same 
way  as  they  had  already  dealt  with  the 
Trades  Union  organization  in  England. 
If  that  had  been  done,  he  believed  the 
opposition  to  the  most  important  sec- 
tions of  the  Bill  would  have  very  mate- 
rially evaporated.     It  was  because  the 
Bill  did  not  deal  with  the  matter  in  that 
sense,  but  much  more  harshly,  that  this 
opposition  had  been  raised.    The  clause 
itself  was  a  much  more  stringent  one 
than  that  which  applied  to  intimidation 
and  picketting ;  and,  not  only  was  that 
the  case,  but  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  offenders  would    be  brought  was 
altogether  different  from  any  tribunal 
which  existed  in  England.    If  a  work- 
man in  England  broke  the  Trades  Union 
rules,   and    he  was   intimidated   by  a 
fellow-labourer  oi    a   fellow- workman, 
the  offender  was  taken  before  a  bench  of 
justices,  where  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  of   the  case  being  heard  and 
judged  on  its  merits.     But  if  a  man 
offended  against  this  Bill,  he  would,  in 
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many  in  stances,  go  before  a  bencli  of 
magistrates  who  would  be  prejudiced 
against  him.  It  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary, in  any  Act  dealing  with  such  a 
form  of  social  ostracism,  to  guard  its 
provisions  so  as  to  preyent  them,from 
being  used  as  means  of  oppression.  He 
was  not  wedded  to  the  words  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  C.  Russell).  There  were 
other  Amendments  on  the  Paper  which 
were  intended  to  accomplish  the  same 
object,  several  of  which  were  better  than 
the  present  proposal  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  But  what  he 
(Mr.  Cowen)  wished  for  was  to  have  the 
thing  clearly  defined.  The  offence, 
however,  was  one  which  they  were  all 
anxious  to  destroy,  because  the  greatest 
advocates  of  despotism  were  the  men 
who  attempted  to  override  the  law ;  and 
when  the  law  was  overridden,  tyranny 
stepped  in.  All  of  them  were  anxious 
to  destroy  this  practice ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  wished  to  prevent  another 
offence  of  equal  magnitude  from  spring- 
ing up. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  allowed  to  remind  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Cowen)  that  there  are  two  rules  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  for  real  progress  in  dis- 
cussing the  clauses  of  a  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. The  first  is  that  we  should  not 
insist  upon  discussing  all  the  clauses 
upon  each  clause.  If  the  hon.  Member 
introduces  here  the  objections  which  he 
entertains  to  the  tribunal  before  which 
the  offence  in  question  is  to  be  tried,  it 
cannot  conduce  to  the  progress  of  the 
discussion.  That  is  a  portion  of  the  Bill 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  dealing 
with  the  clause  relating  to  the  tribunal. 
In  the  same  way,  the  speech  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  just  delivered  is  a 
speech  directed  against  the  entire  clause, 
and  not  a  speech  strictly  relevant  to  the 
Amendment  before  us.  My  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  the 
able  and,  I  think  I  may  say,  the  con- 
clusive speech  he  has  delivered  in  de- 
fence of  this  clause,  never  bound  himself 
to  adhere  to  every  word  of  the  clause  as 
it  stands,  but  he  left  it  fairly  open  to 
argument;  and  while,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  defending  the  purpose  and 
meaning  of  the  clause,  he  showed  that 
the  Amendment  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  inconvenient  for  that  pur- 
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pose  and  meaning  of  the  clause.  Doee 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  think 
that  the  Amendment  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  the  clause  ?  Is  it  consistent 
upon  his  own  showing  ?  The  hon .  Mem- 
ber says  that  the  spirit  and  feeling  which 
finds  development  in  **  Boycotting"  are 
not  limited  to  Ireland  or  the  Land 
League.  In  that  I  entirely  concur. 
The  evil  spirit  which  there  is  in  **  Boy- 
cotting" dwells  more  or  less  in  the  breasts 
of  most  men ;  that  is  to  say,  the  disposi- 
tion they  have — I  hope  some  not  at  all« 
but  many  little,  and  most  men  a  good 
deal — in  every  country  to  use  their  own 
liberty,  and  the  legal  rights  and  powers 
with  which  they  are  invested,  in  a 
manner  fo  limit  unjustly  the  liberty  and 
powers  of  their  fellow-men.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  the  amount  of  the  evil  ? 
In  Ireland  it  is  a  great  and  serious  evil, 
limiting  most  unduly  the  liberty  of  action 
of  men,  attaining  the  object  at  which  it 
is  directed,  and  seriously  endangering 
the  peace  and  order  of  the  country.  It 
is  not  because  **  Boycotting,"  or  the 
spirit  of  "Boycotting,"  is  peculiar  to 
one  age  or  one  country  that  this  clause 
is  introduced,  and  in  substance  must  be 
insisted  on  by  the  Government,  but  be- 
cause this  system  has  become  in  Ireland 
a  monstrous  public  evil,  threatening 
liberty,  and  interfering  with  law  and 
order.  If  it  exists  to  this  extent  there, 
it  is  vain  to  point  out  that  the  spirit  of 
intolerance,  and  the  disposition  to  inter- 
fere unjustly  with  the  liberty  of  action 
of  one's  neighbours,  is  to  be  found  else- 
where, as  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member 
did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  argument 
by  which  my  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  showed  so  demonstratively — that, 
inasmuch  as  violence  alone  would  be 
touched  under  the  name  of  intimidation, 
if  the  Amendment  was  adopted  **  Boy- 
cotting," which,  we  think,  unfortunately 
leads  to  violence,  and  has  violence  as  ita 
certain  consequence,  but  which,  at  the 
same  time,  in  itself  does  not  include  or 
depend  upon  violence,  would  not  be 
touched.  I  would  press  upon  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  was,  in  my  opinion,  an 
admission  made  in  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  which 
was  more  generous  than  could  justly  be 
claimed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  (Mr.  Dillon).  My  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  admitted,  as  a  pos- 
sible construction  of  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary,  that  in  the 
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third  of  his  classes  of  cases,  perhaps  he 
meant  only  to  say  that  Members  of  the 
Land  League  who  had  entered  into  the 
comhination  were  to  he  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  principle  he  had  in  view. 
The  case  he  put  was  the  case  of  an  en- 
gagement among  tenants  to  demand  a 
certain  reduction  of  rent  from  their 
landlord ;  and,  if  some  one  of  those  ten- 
ants altered  his  mind,  he  would  become 
liable  to  be  **  Boycotted."  That  is  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  defends. 
What  is  meant  by  ''an  engagement  ? " 
I  take  it  that  what  is  meant  is  simply 
this — that  the  tenants,  actuated  by  a 
common  feeling,  have,  in  a  loose  and 
general  way,  agreed  to  a  certain  co- 
operation. They  have  said — ''Let  us 
make  common  cause  and  ask  for  a 
common  reduction."  I  say  it  is  a  mon- 
strous abuse  of  terms  to  treat  that  as  an 
engagement  absolutely  binding  on  every 
one  of  these  men  to  aahere  precisely  and 
throughout  to  what  was  originally  in- 
tended. It  is  undoubtedly  a  co-opera- 
tion; but  to  make  it  an  engagement, 
and  give  it  the  character  of  a  formal 
instrument,  with  regard  to  which  no  one 
could  alter  his  mind  without  getting  the 
consent  of  the  rest—that  even  the  vast 
majority  of  them  cannot  alter  their 
minds  without  the  consent  of  the  rest — 
is  an  abuse  of  terms. 

Mr.  DILLON :  The  Prime  Minister 
is  mistaken.  It  is  a  well-known  prac- 
tice in  Ireland,  when  these  engage- 
ments are  made,  that  they  cannot  be  de- 
parted from  without  the  consent  of  the 
majority. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  We  have  now 
at  last  heard  the  unwritten  law,  about 
which  so  much  has  been  said.  Here  is 
an  oral  tradition  set  up  by  the  hon. 
Member,  which  is  to  be  brought  into 
action  and  carried  to  the  point,  not  only 
of  interference  with  liberty,  but  of  ruin 
to  goods  and  property,  and  which  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  who  objects  to 
it  has  never  heard.  My  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  said  it  was  possible  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  meant  that 
no  one  was  to  be  "Boycotted"  under 
his  third  head,  unless  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Land  Leagpie.  Suppose  there 
are  100  tenants  who  have  agreed  to  de- 
mand a  certain  reduction,  and  that  50 
are  members  of  the  Land  League  and 
50  are  not.  I  understand  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  Member, 
the  50  who  are  members  of  the  Land 


League  would  be  liable  to  be  "Boy- 
cotted "  if  they  altered  their  minds  as 
to  the  terms  they  would  accept.  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  if  the  60  who  were 
not  members  of  the  Land  League  altered 
their  minds  as  to  the  terms  they  would 
accept,  they  would  be  liable  to  be  "  Boy- 
cotted "  or  not  ? 

Mb.  DILLON :  The  case  has  never 
in  my  experience  arisen.  No  man  en- 
tered into  these  combinations  who  was 
not  a  member  of  the  Land  League. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  did  not  ask 
the  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  was  aware  of 
any  case.  What  I  asked  him  for  was 
an  interpretation  of  his  law.  He  has 
laid  down  the  law,  and  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  ask  him  to  interpret  the  law.  He 
asks  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
to  let  lum  know  the  meaning  of  the  law  ; 
but  its  interpretation  will  not  rest  upon 
the  authority  of  my  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  but  upon  the  authority 
of  the  House.  In  this  instance,  on  the 
contrary,  it  rests  solely  on  the  authority 
of  the  hon.  Member ;  and  I  ask  him  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  If  100  tenants 
concurred  in  making  a  certain  reduction, 
50  being  members  of  the  Land  League 
and  50  not  being  members,  and  the  50 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Land 
League  determine  that  it  is  their  in- 
terest to  ask  lower  terms,  I  ask,  would 
they  be  liable  to  be  "  Boycotted  "  under 
the  hon.  Member's  law  or  not  ?  It  is 
not  easy  to  get  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  DILLON :  I  am  bound  to  say 
this  is  a  knotty  question  which  never 
arose  in  my  experience  ;  and,  therefore, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  is  greatly  pleased  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity in  evading  a  point  which  is  as 
plain  as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  but  which 
it  is  not  convenient  to  answer.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  that  all  persons  entering 
into  this  supposed  agreement — which  is 
a  concurrence  ad  hoe  inn  a  common  object 
with  respect  to  which  the  people  must 
retain  the  right  to  change  their  mind 
according  to  tresh  evidence  brought  be- 
fore them — would,  though  not  members 
of  the  Land  League,  be  liable  to  be 
"  Boycotted  "  under  the  law  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  Then,  with  regard  to  evic- 
tions, it  was  said  that  any  persons  assist- 
ing in  an  unjust  eviction  is  to  be  liable 
to  be  "  Boycotted."  A  complaint  was 
introduced  of  myself  in  regard  to  this 
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matter.  I  referred  to  the  bon.  Member's 
speech,  and  he  coolly  finds  fault  with 
me  for  not  having  interpolated  the  word 
"unjust'*  before  **  evictions."  Is  there, 
in  the  view  of  the  hon.  Member,  such  a 
thing  as  a  just  eviction  ?  What  eviction 
is  just  ?  If  a  tenant  refuses  to  pay  his 
rent,  and  is  then  evicted,  is  that,  in  the 
view  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  an  unjust 
eviction  ?  Of  course  it  is.  In  point  of 
facty  it  is  not  the  use  of  the  phrase  with 
the  word  **  unjust "  which  misrepresents 
the  meaning  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  word  *'  un^ 
just,"  which  is  little  more  than  a  mere 
fetich,  and  which  is  only  used  in  order 
in  some  way  to  disguise  and  render 
tolerable  in  the  face  of  the  nation  the 
doctrine  of  the  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
man  is  to  be  ''Boycotted"  who  has 
taken  part  in  an  unjust  eviction,  we  will 
say.  Let  us  see  how  far  that  reaches. 
Of  course  the  Constabulary  Force,  who 
are  the  instruments  of  eviction,  are  to 
be  **  Boycotted."  But  the  Constabulary 
have  to  find  their  way  to  the  place,  and 
they  must  find  their  way  on  a  car,  and 
that  car  must  be  hired  out  to  them,  pro- 
bably by  some  innkeeper.  Well,  the 
innkeeper  in  that  way  substantially, 
though  indirectly,  became  a  party  to 
the  eTictions  ;  and  I  apprehend  that  I  do 
not  misrepresent  the  hon.  Member  when 
I  say  that,  according  to  the  law  which 
he  has  laid  down,  the  innkeeper  who 
supplies  the  car  is  to  be  "  Boycotted," 
because  he  supplied  the  car  to  the  police 
which  carried  the  police  to  the  place 
where  the  eviction  was  to  be  efifected. 
But  it  may  go  farther  yet,  because  the 
innkeeper  himself  must  have  wants.  He 
must  have  a  butcher  and  a  baker,  and 
the  butcher  and  baker  must  not  supply 
the  innkeeper  who  supplies  the  car  which 
carries  the  police  to  the  place  where  the 
eviction  is  to  be  made.  And  so,  in  point 
of  fact,  this  is  a  case  of  the  house  that 
Jack  built  in  the  passing  from  point 
to  point,  and  from  person  to  person, 
through  the  whole  population  under  the 
influence  of  this  doctrine.  However, 
the  main  purpose  for  which  I  rose  was 
to  refer  to  a  declaration  which  was 
ffiven,  no  doubt,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Newcastle.  He  closed  his  speech  by 
stating — ''  If  ^oa  will  consent  to  deal 
with  the  subiect  of  intimidation  and 
'<  Boycotting  "  in  Ireland  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  you  dealt  with  the  sub- 
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ject  in  England  in  the  case  of  Trades' 
Unions,  you  will  find  no  objection  made 
on  principle  to  your  proceeding."     As 
to  interpretation  of  principles  and  gene- 
ral declarations,  neither  can  be  bound, 
nor  can  we;   but  as  to  the   principle 
which  he  lays  down,  in  the  presence  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has  had  so 
much  to  do  with  the  framing  and  con- 
duct of  this  Bill  (Mr.  W.  E.  Por«ter). 
and  of  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
that  is  precisely  the  object  which  we  aim 
at.     We  desire  to  deal  in  exactly  ths 
same  spirit  with  the  question  of  "  Boy- 
cotting^' in  Ireland  as  Parliament  has 
dealt    with    the    question    of    Trades' 
Unions    in    England,    the     differenee 
being,  as  has  been  generally  recognised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the   City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  that  when  you  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with   any  form  of  inter- 
ference with  the  just  liberty  of  action  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  you  must  taks 
into  view  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  case,  ana  you  must  adapt  your 
particular  provisions  to  those  circum- 
stances.    It  is  precisely  in  that  spirit 
that  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  declared  that  we  desire  to  proceed, 
and  by  that  rule  we  intend  and  deeire 
to  be  bound  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  upon  this  clause. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked,  why,  if,  as  the 
Prime  Minister  had  said,  the  GoTem- 
ment  intended  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Trades'  Union  Act,  six  monua'  im- 
prisonment was  inserted  in  this  Irish 
Bill,  without  the  option  of  a  fine,  while 
only  three  months  could  be  imposed 
under  the  English  Act,  with  the  optioii 
of  a  fine?  The  Prime  Minister  &and 
fault  with  the  hon.  Member  for  tHp- 
perary  (Mr.  Dillon),  because  he  had  not 
instantly  sprung  to  his  feet  to  answsr 
the  question  he  put.  Why  did  not  the 
Prime  Minister  himself  now  get  up  and 
say  whether,  that  inconsistency  haring 
been  pointed  out,  he  would  remedy 
it? 

Mb.  OLADSTONE  said,  that  qnestioa 
was  a  distinct  and  separate  matter,  and 
would  come  under  consideration  bj-ai^* 
bye,  when  there  would  be  an  opportunity 
of  speaking  upon  it.  It  was  not,  at  tbs 
present  moment,  a  point  at  issue. 

Mb.  HEALY  was  glad  to  know  thece 
would  be  an  opportunity  by-and-bya  of 
dealing  with  the  point;  but  what  did 
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that  denote— that  the  Qovemment,  when 
they  framed  this  Bill,  had  a  yery  different 
notion  from  their  present  notion  ?  How 
did  the  English  Act  hegin  ?  It  began 
with  a  provision  which  was  not  to  be 
found  in  tbe  Irish  Bill,  and  he  himself 
had  put  down  an  Amendment  which  he 
had  copied  from  that  Act,  but  changing 
the  words  "employers  and  workmen" 
to  <<  landlords  and  tenants."  The  Eng- 
lish Act  said  that — 

**An  agreement,  or  oombination  of  two  or 
more  person*  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any 
act  in  contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade 
dispute  between  employers,  and  shall  not  be 
iniuctable  as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed 
by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a 
crime." 

8ni  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  would  find  in  those  words  no 
application  to  an  individual  act,  apart 
from  combination. 

Mb.  healy  said,  they  were  now 
dealing  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bill,  and 
he  having  met  the  declaration  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Btate  for  the  Home  Department,  and 
pointed  out  the  difference  in  spirit 
which  existed,  would  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  agree  to  accept  the 
words  of  his  Amendment  ?  The  point  in 
question  plainly  ishowed  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Qovemment  proposed  to  legis- 
late, and  of  this  he  would  eive  anoUier 
instance  from  the  English  Act.  In  | 
Olause  7  of  that  Act  would  be  found 
theee  words — 

''Attending  at  or  near  the  house  or  place 
where  a  person  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on 
business,  or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  to 
such  house  or  place,  in  order  merely  to  obtain 
or  communicate  information,  shall  not  be  deemed 
a  watching  or  besetting  within  the  meaning  of 
this  section." 

Was  there  anything  in  the  Irish  Bill 
equivalent  to  that  ?  He  had  put  down 
an  Amendment  in  the  sense  of  that 
Proviso  to  this  effect — 

**  Provided,  that  no  refusal  by  any  person  to 
deal  with  another  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  busi* 
ness,  or  employment  of  either,  and  no  declaration 
of  intention  not  to  so  deal,  and  no  resort  to 
the  practice  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ex- 
clusive dealing  shall  of  itself  be  deemed  to  be 
intiaiidation." 

Would  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tleman  accept  that  Amendment?  He 
would  not,  although  the  Prime  Minister 
had  declared  that  exclusive  dealing  was 
no  crime.     Therefore,  he  (Mr.  Healy) 


thought  he  had  disposed  of  the  pretence 
of  the  Oovemment  that  they  wished  to 
deal,  or  would  deal  with  the  Irish  Bill 
or  people  in  the  same  way  as  they  had 
dealt  with  the  English  Act.  These  were 
the  specious  promises  which  the  Govern- 
ment made,  and  which  could  be  shown  to 
be  futile  and  disingenuous.  He  would 
put  a  case  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  who  said  he  wished  to  put 
down  intimidation.  If  a  man  wished  to 
buy  bread  from  a  baker,  or  sugar  from 
a  grocer,  and  the  baker  or  grocer  re- 
fused to  serve  him,  would  that  be  in- 
timidation under  the  Bill?  Why  did 
not  the  Government  get  up  and  answer  ? 
A  man  might  go  into  a  shop  and  say,  "  I 
demand  to  be  supplied  witn  groceries;" 
and  if  the  grocer  refused  to  serve  him, 
would  the  Gt)vemment  make  that  an  act 
of  intimidation  ?  Why  did  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  not  answer  ? 

8iB  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
if  it  would  shorten  the  debate,  he  would 
answer  the  question.  It  depended  on 
the  surrounding  circumstances  whether 
the  refusal  amounted  to  intimidation  or 

not.       

Mb.  HEALY:  Who  is  to  be  the 
judge  of  it? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  The 
tribunal  appointed  bv  Parliament.  I 
may  also  add,  to  make  matters  clear, 
that  we  are  disposed  to  give  an  appeal 
I  in  such  cases,  as  in  aU  cases  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  to  Quarter  Sessions. 

Mr.  healy  said,  in  that  case,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  view 
differed  from  that  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
Last  year  the  Prime  Minister  laid  down 
the  principle  that  exclusive  dealing  could 
not  be  dealt  with  as  a  crime ;  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now 
said  that  if  one  man  refused  to  supply 
another  with  goods,  that  refusal  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  a  crime. 
He  wondered  whether  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  apply 
that  principle  to  England  and  Scotland  ? 
If  once  this  system  was  commenced 
there  would  be  no  end  to  it.  Suppose 
the  tradesman  were  willing  to  sell  to  a 
particular  customer,  but  omy  at  a  pro- 
hibitive price.  What  if  he  charged  £  1 
for  a  loi^  of  bread  ?  Would  that  con- 
duct be  criminal  ?  Would  that  be  inti- 
midation ?  The  man  might  be  willing 
to  supply  the  other,  but  he  could  put 
his  own  price  upon  the  goods.  It  came 
to  this — if  the  offence  depended  on  certain. 
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surrounding  circumstances,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  to  describe  those 
circumstances,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  add 
to  the  Bill  a  Schedule  of  fair  prices  in 
order  to  prevent  the  measure  from  be- 
coming futile.  They  would  have  to  do 
that,  because  the  idea  of  driving  a  coach 
and  four  through  an  Act  of  Parliament 
was  not  confined  to  the  country  in  which 
it  originated.  *' Boycotting"  would  be 
just  as  practicable,  and  the  Government 
would  be  passing  a  futile  Bill.  What 
astonished  him  was  that  the  Government 
seemed  to  think  they  could  put  down 
feelings  of  burning  injustice  in  the  minds 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  DepartmeUt  said 
they  must  take  their  choice  between 
"Captain  Moonlight"  or  ** Boycotting." 
That  was  precisely  his  own  view ;  and 
the  Government  would  find  that  where 
farms  had  been  unjustly  taken  from 
people,  the  people  would  not  tolerate  a 
system  which  brought  ruin  upon  them. 
The  Government  were  very  strong  on 
the  question  of  ruin,  and  insisted  that 
no  man  should  be  ruined  by  **  Boycott- 
ing "  ;  the  people  of  Ireland  insisted 
that  no  man  should  be  ruined  by  the 
landlords'  system,  and  if  a  man  was 
turned  out  of  his  farm  that  would  be 
*'  Boycotting."  He  (Mr.  Healy)  was 
not  one  of  those  who  apologized  for 
**  Boycotting,"  for  he  would  not  say  that 
in  some  cases  "Boycotting"  had  not 
been  grossly  abused.  However,  it  was 
not  only  a  necessary  practice,  but,  in 
cases  where  it  was  aimed  at  injustice,  it 
was  a  practice  that  had  been  often  em- 
ployed with  very  good  results,  and  a 
practice  to  which  alone  the  Irish  people 
could  resort.  The  people  of  Ireland 
would  try  and  strike  back  for  injustice, 
and  the  Government  must  keep  that  in 
mind.  The  Irish  people  would  not 
tolerate  injustice  so  long  as  they  could 
be  avenged.  The  Government  thought 
they  would  put  down  crime  by  that  Bill, 
but  they  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
The  practice  of  taking  the  lands  over 
the  heads  of  the  people,  by  fixing  a 
higher  value  than  the  market  value, 
and  so  driving  the  people  to  degradation, 
to  workhouses,  and  to  emigration,  was 
a  practice  which  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  determined,  as  a  whole,  to  resist, 
and  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament  were  con- 
temptible and  despicable  in  the  face  of 
that  determination,  because  the  views  of 
an  united  people  could  not  be  put  down. 
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The  Government  might  deal  with  this 
matter  in  one  or  two  ways.  They  might 
make  eviction  impossible,  and  that 
would  at  once  put  down  **  Boycotting." 
But  this  Bill  was  simply  intended  to 
prop  up  the  rotten  edifice  of  the  land 
system,  and  the  prop  and  the  edifice 
would  come  down  together.  If  men 
took  farms  from  which  others  had  been 
unjustly  evicted  they  would  take  them 
at  their  peril.  The  Irish  people  would 
not  tolerate  that,  and  the  Government 
might  take  it  as  a  fact  that  all  the 
English  Bills,  and  all  the  English  Go- 
vernments that  might  exist,  would  never 
succeed  in  putting  down  the  view  of  the 
people,  that  the  present  iniquitous  prac- 
tice of  land-grabbing  was  an  evil,  and 
must  be  put  a  stop  to.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  said 
that  very  great  evils  had  to  be  coned 
with  in  Ireland,  and  special  remeaies 
were  necessary.  Was  not  the  whole 
system  of  Irish  crime  comparable  with 
what  took  place  in  England  during  the 
Trades'  Union  outrages?  The  Prime 
Minister  praised  Trades'  Unions  now; 
but  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  had  said  that  Parliament, 
by  the  Act  of  1871,  put  this  stigma  on 
Trades'  Unionism.  But  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  not  men- 
tioned, that  no  sooner  was  that  Act 
passed  than  the  Trades'  Unions  agitated 
against  it,  and  never  ceased  until  it  was 
repealed ;  so  that  there  was  now  not  a 
trace  of  those  parts  of  the  Act  to  which 
they  objected.  The  people  of  Ireland 
might  consent  to  this  Bill,  if  they  were 
assured  that  they  would  have  a  hearing 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
newspapers,  as  the  Trades'  Union  had ; 
but  if  an  Irish  Member  made  a  speech 
in  that  House,  or  in  Ireland,  it  was  put 
into  a  few  lines,  while  every  charge 
made  against  the  Irish  by  Englishmen 
was  printed  in  full  in  the  English  papers. 
Therefore,  the  Irish  people  had  not  the 
same  opportunity  that  the  Trades'  Unions 
had  of  influencing  the  views  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  he  was  willing  to  deal 
with  Ireland  as  with  England  ;  out  what 
occurred  in  England  ?  On  the  previous 
night  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  had  dwelt,  almost  with  tearfulnesSy 
upon  the  "  Boycotting  "  offences  in  Ire- 
land. Here  were  some  of  the  outrages 
committed  by  the  Trades'  Unions,  takea 
from  the  Blue  Book — 
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"  Saw  Grinders'  Union. — Parker's  horse  ham- 
strung in  a  field  by  three  men,  hired  by  Secre- 
tary of  Union.  Powder  exploded  at  rarker's 
door,  and  in  the  hoose  of  Bishop.  Parker  shot 
at  at  his  own  door,  and  arm  disabled,  by  men 
hired  by  Union.  Lindley  shot  and  wounded  by 
an  air-gun.  Can  of  powder  exploded  in  Poole*s 
house,  because  an  obnoxious  person  was  lodging 
with  him.  Lindley  shot  at  with  an  air-g^n 
whilst  sitting  in  a  crowded  taproom ;  died  ^m 
effects  of  wound." 

These  outrage  did  not  oooar  in  the  days 
of  the  Saxons;  they  ooourred  only  12 
or  1 3  years  ago. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT:  That 
was  the  very  reason  of  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1871. 

Mb.  he  ALY  asked,  whether  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  could  bring 
forward  anything  in  the  whole  history 
of  "Boycotting"  in  Ireland  comparable 
with  what  took  place  in  this  English 
time  ?  He  would  go  on  with  his  case. 

**  Assassins  hired  by  Union ;  they  had  tracked 
him  for  five  or  six  weeks.  Can  of  powder 
exploded  down  Baxter  s  chimney.  Halliwell 
blown  up  by  explosion  of  powder.  Wilson's 
house  blown  up  by  quart  of  powder  placed  in 
cellar ;  whilst  he,  his  wife,  and  children  were  in 
their  beds.  Unsuccessful  attempt  to  blow  down 
Firth's  chimney.  Attempt  to  blow  down 
Whcatman  and  Smith's  chimney  with  24lbs. 
in  can.  Can  of  powder  exploded  in  Holds- 
worth's  cfdlar.  Attempt  to  blow  up  Reanev's 
wheel.  Powder  exploded  in  Feamehough's 
cellar:  a  reward  of  £1,100  failed  to  elicit  any 
information. 

'*FUe  Grinders*  Union.  —  Oillott's  house 
blown  up  by  powder  thrown  into  cellar,  whilst 
he,  his  wife,  two  children,  and  two  apprentices 
were  in  bed.    Torr's  warehouse  wrecked. 

*'  Fork  Grinders'  Union. — Mason  assaulted 
by  30  Union  men,  two  only  of  whom  were  se- 
cured and  fined.  Three  weeln  afterwards  pow- 
der  was  placed  to  blow  up  him  and  two  com- 
panions. 

•<  Brickmakers'  Union.— 17,000  of  Robinson's 
bricks  trampled  upon  and  destroyed  by  night. 
His  cow  stabbed,  and  had  to  be  killed.  Attempt 
made  to  blow  up  house  in  which  he,  his  wife, 
•on,  and  four  daughters  were  sleeping.  Un- 
•uooetsf ul  attempt  to  bum  his  haystack.  One 
of  his  horses  stabbed  dead.  About  45.000  of 
Bridge's  bricks  destroyed,  with  barrows  and 
machinery. 

''Scissors  Grinders*  Union. — Syke's  machi- 
nery injured. 

'*  Fender  Grinders'  Union. — Sibray,  White, 
and  Hulse  assaulted  by  Union  men.  White 
left  for  dead.  Attempt  made  to  blow  up  Wast- 
nidge's  house.  His  wife  shockingly  Dumed. 
A  poor  woman  lodger  died  from  bums.  No  one 
punished." 

It  was  needless  to  go  on  further  with 
these  quotations,  but  they  showed  out- 
rages far  more  frightful  than  anything 
that  had  ooourred  in  Ireland;  and  yet 


the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
brought  in  a  Bill  which  would  give  six 
months'  imprisonment,  without  the  op- 
tion of  a  fine  or  a  jury ;  while  in  Eng- 
land only  three  months  could  be  im- 
posed, and  the  option  of  a  fine  was 
given.  In  face  of  this,  it  was  said  that 
the  spirit  of  the  Government  was  the 
same  in  both  cases.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  made  a  declara- 
tion that  he  would  deal  with  Ireland  in 
a  similar  spirit  as  with  England  ;  and, 
that  being  so,  he  (Mr.  Healy)  trusted 
the  Government  would  now  accept  some 
such  Amendment  as  had  been  pro- 
posed. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  deeply 
regretted  that,  when  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  stated  what  he  intended  to  do,  he 
should  use  such  a  vague  and  almost 
slang  expression  as  ''  Boycotting." 
**  Boycotting"  conveyed  no  distinct  im- 
pression, to  his  (Mr.  Labouchere's) 
mind ;  and  it  might  mean  a  great  deal, 
or  a  very  little.  The  first  expression 
of  opinion  with  regard  to  **  Boycott- 
ing" was  uttered  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  who  said  that  **  Boycotting " 
was  an  offence,  but  was  no  crime.  That 
opinion  had  also  been  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tne  Prime  Mi- 
nister, who  drew  a  definition  between 
intimidation  by  threats  and  violence  and 
intimidation  by  words,  by  means  of  ex- 
clusive dealing ;  and  said  that  exclusive 
dealing  was  not  a  crime.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  now 
said  that  ''Boycotting"  included  ex- 
clusive dealing  and  something  more ; 
that  it  included  putting  a  man  ''in 
Coventry,"  and  that  his  object  in  that 
Bill  was  to  put  down  "  Boycotting  "  re- 
garded in  that  wide  sense.  Whenever 
any  hon.  Member  had  sought  to  move 
an  Amendment  to  the  Bill  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  for  England 
had  replied  that  a  new  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  being  introduced.  He  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  understood — and,  as  he  be- 
lieved himself,  other  hon.  Members 
understood — the  object  of  that  Bill  was 
to  create  a  new  tribunal  to  administer 
law  in  Ireland ;  and  that  the  claim  for 
that  tribunal  was  that  the  law  at  present 
existing  in  Ireland  could  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  Now,  however,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
went  further,  and  wished  to  create  a  new 
offence. 

I8ixth  Ni^ht.'] 
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Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOXJET  said, 
tliat,  no  doubt,  the  first  three  clauses 
dealt  with  the  new  tribunal,  and  the 
other  clauses  referred  to  summary  juris- 
diction. Being  out  at  night  and  arti- 
cles in  newspapers  were,  no  doubt,  new 
offences. 

Mb.  LABOIJCHEBE  said,  it  appeared 
that  the  Goyernment  were  not  only  seek- 
ing to  create  new  offences,  but  were 
doing  more^they  were  seeking  to  make 
that  an  offence  against  the  law  in  Ire- 
land which  was  not  an  offence  against 
the  law  in  England.  That  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  monstrous  proposal.  [Sir 
William  Habcoubt  :  JBeine  out  at 
night.  1  That  was  a  mere  detail,  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  fact  of  being  out  at 
night  that  was  an  offence,  but  because  it 
was  the  means  of  an  offence.  He  sup- 
posed the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  did  not  consider  it 
morally  wrong  for  a  man  to  be  out  at 
night.  [Sir  William  Habcoubt:  Le- 
gally wrong.]  Legally  wrong,  according 
to  that  Act.  But  the  Government  pro- 
posed that  ezdusiye  dealing  shoula  be 
legally  wrong  in  Ireland,  though  morally 
right  in  England.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  going  to 
fight  out  that  Bill  upon  these  Hues,  the 
best  thing  the  Irish  Members  could  do 
would  be  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last.  If 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  say  that  he  would  simply  put  into 
this  Intimidation  Clause  what  existed  in 
the  Act  of  1875  with  regard  to  intimi- 
dation as  applied  to  Trades  Unions,  then 
he  (Mr.  liabouchere)  thought  the  Bill 
might  proceed  quietly,  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  make  no  objection 
to  it.    

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET :  It  is 
not  necessary  to  do  that,  because  the 
Act  of  1875  applies  equally  to  Ire- 
land.   

Mb.  LABOUCHEBE  said,  that  was 
so;  but  cases  were  tried  with  a  jury, 
and  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  say  that  eyerjrthing  in  the 
Act  of  1875  should  apply  to  cases  in 
Ireland,  then  the  Bill  might  be  accepted. 
But  what  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  from 
Ireland  objected  to  was  this — making  a 
crime  in  Ireland  what  was  no  crime  in 
England.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  con- 
sidered that  the  ''Boycotting"  that 
was  pursued  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  was,  no  doubt,  disagreeable  to 


those  affected ;  but  it  was  necessary  in 
Ireland,  and  if  the  Irish  people  had  not 
adopted  it,  they  would  never  have  ob- 
tained that  small  measure  of  justice 
which  they  had,  so  far,  eained.  The 
Gt)vemment  ought  to  explain  what  a 
man  might  do  in  Ireland,  and  what  he 
might  not  do.  Was  it  really  to  be  said 
that  if  persons  met  together  and  said 
they  declined  to  have  any  dealings  or 
conversation  with  someone  who  acted  in 
a  particular  way',  they  were  to  be  takoi 
before  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  if 
the  magistrate  considered  that  the  maa 
avoided  had  been  injured  in  his  business 
or  intimidated,  those  men  should  be  put 
in  prison  for  six  months  ?  If  that  really 
was  the  object  of  the  Bill,  then  the  Irish 
Members  were  right  in  fighting  it  cot  to 
the  last.  Such  a  law  did  not  exist  in 
England,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  would  not  attempt 
to  apply  it  to  England.  Surely  the  rient 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  knew  that 
the  system  of  sending  a  man  to  Coventry 
existed  in  England.  Was  he  not  aware 
that  if  any  man  was  employed  in  a  work- 
shop who  was  not  a  member  of  the 
union  those  connected  with  the  union 
would  tell  the  employer  that  unless  he 
dismissed  this  man  they  would  leave  his 
shop  ?  Was  not  that  intimidation  ?  He 
thought  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  do  well  to  withdraw  this 
clause  at  the  present  moment.  He  had 
said  he  was  willing  to  accept  Amend- 
ments, and  it  would  be  weU  for  him  now 
to  discuss  the  clause  with  hon.  Members 
opposite  from  Ireland,  and  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
C.  Bussell),  and  see  whether  it  was  not 
possible  to  lay  down  some  clear  terms 
with  regard  to  intimidation.  He  might 
make  it  an  offence  to  intimidate  by  acts 
of  violence  or  by  threats  of  violence; 
but  not  to  make  that  a  legal  offenee  in 
Ireland  which  was  not  a  legal  offence  in 
England. 

Mb.  MARUM  desired  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  to  the  question 
exactly  at  present  before  them,  iaA  that 
was  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk 
(Mr.  Charles  Hussell).  That  Amendment 
proposed  that  acts  or  threats  of  violenoo, 
or  injury  to  person  or  property,  or  in- 
citement thereto,  should  oe  intimidation. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  wished 
that  some  criminal  element  should  be 
inserted  in  the  Statute.    Thefiramingof 
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the  Act  was  verj  peculiar  in  that  respect. 
It  stated  that — 

"  The  expreadon  '  intiinidAtion '  inolndad  any 
word  qwken  or  act  done  calculated  to  pat  any 
person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger  to  him- 
self, or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or  to  any 
pmon  in  his  employment,  or  in  fear  of  any 
injory  to,  or  loss  of,  his  property,  bosinesf,  or 
means  of  living ." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  spirit  of  double 
meaning  or  double  entendre  in  the  ex- 
pression "fear  of  loss  of  business,  or 
means  of  living."  No  doubt,  a  man 
might  be  in  fear,  in  popular  parlance,  if 
he  went  on  to  theTurf  or  on  to  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  in  fear  of  a  loss  of  money, 
but  that  was  not  bodily  fear ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  Marum)  that  there 
was  a  double  meaning  in  this  phrase- 
ology. Whatever  the  meaning  might 
be,  it  was  certain  that  the  effect  of  the 
clause  would  be  to  create  a  crime  where 
there  was  only  civil  loss  or  injury,  with- 
out any  criminal  element  proceeding 
from  the  acts  or  threats,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk  wished  to 
put  it.  If  that  sort  of  crime  was  allowed 
to  be  created,  without  any  criminal  ele- 
ment, what  would  be  the  effect  ?  What 
sanctioned  or  regulated  all  our  actions 
BO  much  as  the  law  of  the  land  ?  The 
censorship  of  sound  public  opinion ;  and 
here,  by  this  Bill,  it  was  to  be  provided 
that  ostracism,  or  the  exercise  of  public 
opinion,  should  be  penal.  Supposing  a 
man  was  in  business,  what  was  the 
strength  of  his  position  ?  It  was  the 
goodwill — the  good  opinion  and  respect 
of  his  neighbours.  But  if  his  neigh- 
bours agreed  to  exercise  their  opinion 
over  him,  this  Bill  would  subject  them 
to  imprisonment.  If  individuals  caused 
civil  mjuries  without  any  criminal  in- 
tent, and  not  as  proceeding  from  threats 
or  acts  of  violence,  the  party  using  that 
legitimate  censorship — the  sanction  of 
public  opinion,  which  might  in  its  exer- 
cise produce  loss  of  business — would  be 
liable  to  punishment  for  crime.  What 
mainly  sustained  the  fabric  of  society 
was  clearly  the  censorship  of  public 
opinion,  and  if  not  only  that  sanction  of 
public  opinion  was  actually  taken  away, 
but  a  countervailing  sanction  of  principle 
— the  sanction  of  the  law  was  the  penalty 
proposed  in  this  Bill ~ was  introduced, 
then  the  effect  of  public  opinion  would 
be  neutralized,  and  they  would  be  pull- 
ing down  the  edifice  with  one  hand  and 
tijiag  to  put  it  up  with  the  other.    The 


inherent  defect  of  this  clause  was  that 
the  Qovemment  proposed  to  make  any 
act  which  caused  civil  loss  a  crime.  The 
objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk  was  to  the  creation  or 
making  of  an  offence,  the  element  of 
which  would  cause  loss  or  injury  to  the 
trade  or  business  of  an  individual.  If  Ire- 
land really  required  for  its  resuscitation 
such  a  sweeping  and  drastic  measure  as 
that  now  proposed,  it  would  destroy  the 
value  of  public  opinion.  If  a  clergyman 
felt  it  his  duty  to  censure  any  particular 
individual  for  immoral  conduct,  it  might 
be  said,  under  the  terms  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  individual  censured  was  so  in- 
jured in  his  trade  or  business  that  the 
clergyman  would  come  under  the  pur- 
view of  the  Act.  It  might  be  necessary 
that  the  words  **  wrongfully  and  with- 
out legal  authority "  would  protect 
him  ;  but  the  word  **  wrongfully  "  here 
seemed  to  be  open  to  various  inter- 
pretations. Was  the  word  to  be  inter- 
preted politically  or  morally?  He  should 
support  the  Amendment,  believing  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  criminal  element 
introduced  to  create  a  crime. 

Mr.  T.  0.  THOMPSON  said,  in  his 
opinion,  there  was  some  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  nature  of  the  Amendment. 
The  Gt>vemment  proposed  a  clause  some- 
what different  to  the  English  Act,  and 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk (Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  wished  to 
provide  that  no  prosecution  should  take 
place,  except  in  the  case  of  threats  or 
acts  of  violence.  He  (Mr.  T.  C.  Thomp- 
son) did  not  object  to  the  substance  of 
the  enactment  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  held  that  the  Government 
were  importing  something  into  the  mat- 
ter which  was  not  quite  English,  and 
that  instead  of  adhering  to  the  original 
plan,  they  ought  to  import  the  words 
**  by  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  or  in- 
jury to  personal  property."  It  should 
be  necessary  that  some  act  should  be 
done.  What  was  wanted  was  to  punish 
something  actually  done  —  something 
like  a  positive  act.  He  would  not 
exclude  **  words "  altogether,  because 
threats  were  conveyed  by  means  of 
words,  and  he  did  not  exclude  threaten- 
ing letters.  Threats  spoken  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  man  and  threatening  letters 
sent  were  of  the  nature  of  acts.  But 
there  must  be  something  definite  that 
could  be  brought  home  to  the  man  ao- 
cused.    The  proposition  of  the  Govem- 
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ment  yiolafced  some  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  law,  because  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment and  decisions  of  Judges  laid  it  down 
that  a  man  should  not  be  punished  for 
mere  words  spoken.  It  would  be  found 
from  research  into  the  past  that  words 
spoken  were  never  used  as  a  means  of 
convicting  persons  of  treason.  The  whole 
policy  and  spirit  of  our  principles  of  law 
was  that  we  should  not  convict  or  punish 
a  man  for  mere  words.  There  must  be 
something  really  written  or  done.  The 
distinction  was  clear.  An  act  could  be 
clearly  proved,  whilst  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of 
any  report  of  "  words  spoken."  They 
did  not  want  to  punish  people  for  words  ; 
but,  if  the  proposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  carried  out,  it  would  enable 
them  to  prosecute  people  for  words  re- 
peated from  one  person  to  another ;  for 
suspicions  in  the  mind  of  a  policeman, 
which  would  make  the  liberty  and 
position  of  the  people  less  safe  than  it 
now  was.  He  was  glad  to  hear  from 
the  Government  that  they  intended  to 
propose  that  persons  in  such  cases  should 
have  the  privilege  of  appeal ;  that  would 
be  a  great  advantage.  ** Boycotting" 
seemed  to  be  an  offence  peculiar  to  Ire- 
land at  present;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  **  Boycotting  "  had  always 
been  regarded  by  the  English  Constitu- 
tion as  possible,  because  there  were  two 
or  three  oases  in  which  *'  Boycotting  "  in 
England  was  specially  prohibited.  For 
instance,  a  carrier  was,  under  all  circum- 
stances, bound  to  carry  goods  for  all 
people ;  a  publican  was  bound  to  receive 
every  person  into  his  hostelry  and  sup- 
ply him  with  refreshment ;  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England  was  bound  to 
keep  open  his  church  to  all  comers  ;  and 
it  mast,  therefore^  be  supposed  that  the 
constitution  of  the  English  law  contem- 
plated **  Boycotting."  It  contemplated 
that  a  carrier  might  refuse  to  carry  for 
persons  to  whom  he  objected,  that  a 
publican  mieht  refuse  to  serve  those  he 
disliked,  and  that  a  clergyman  might 
close  the  doors  of  his  church  against 
those  whom  he  deemed  hostile  to  his 
views.  But  the  law  says  they  shall 
not  do  such  things.  Therefore,  look- 
ing at  it  in  that  way,  they  must  conceive 
it  possible  that  that  great  Empire  had 
always  looked  to  the  possibility  that  men 
might  combine  together  for  trading  pur- 
poses. He  was  one  of  those  who  looked 
forward  to  a  future  state  of  happiness 

Mr.  T.  C.  Thompim 


for  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  it  was 
likely  that  men  would  go  on  fighting  for 
ever  about  agricultural  matters.  He 
thought  that  the  time  was  coming  very 
soon  when  the  peasantry  in  Ireland 
would  be  content  with  their  condition ; 
that  there  would  arise  in  Ireland  ppreat 
prosperity  founded  upon  a  g^reat  trade. 
The  history  of  Ireland  proved  that  Eng- 
land had  been  the  ruin  of  Ireland  by 
putting  down  trades  to  satisfy  the  gpreed 
of  the  predecessors  of  men  whom  he  saw 
around  him  in  that  House.  These  men 
were  continually  engaged  in  contests 
with  their  workmen ;  and,  in  future,  it 
would  not  be  combinations  of  tenants 
against  landlords  that  would  arise,  but 
combinations  of  employers  against  work- 
men, and  then  workmen  might  find 
themselves  unfairly  restricted  by  such  an 
enactment  as  this.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  remember  that  they  were 
legislating  not  only  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  future  ;  and  anything  done  now 
would  be  quoted  as  a  precedent  in  future, 
''  in  questions  of  merely  trade  disputes," 
when  it  would  be  said  that  such  was  the 
policy  of  the  Empire  in  old  times.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  bear  that  in 
mind,  and  reject  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment had  said  that  that  cdause  was 
aimed  at  the  practice  of  **  Boycotting  ; " 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  clause 
would  go  very  much  further  than  **  Boy- 
cotting." It  took  in  the  vague  offence 
of  intimidation,  and  where  that  would 
begin  or  end  nobody  could  tell.  It  re- 
minded him  somewhat  of  the  definition 
given  by  an  enthusiastic  American,  who 
said  the  United  States  were  bounded  on 
the  North  by  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and 
on  the  West  by  the  setting  sun.  This 
Act  was  not  bounded  even  by  the  setting 
sun,  with  the  moon  and  the  stars  added 
thereto,  and  he  could  not  tell  where  the 
crime  of  "Boycotting  "  would  begin  or 
end,  or  what  words  might  not  be  held 
by  somebody  to  be  calculated  to  terrify 
some  man,  or  to  affect  his  business.  It 
would  be  very  dangerous,  under  the 
Bill,  to  criticize  a  grocer,  or  a  baker,  who 
might  take  any  part  in  public  affairs. 
Grocers,  bakers,  publicans,  and  others 
were  sometimes  candidates  for  Town 
Commissionerships  and  for  Poor  Law 
Guardianships  ;  but  if  any  one  of  those 
was  strongly  opposed  as  untrustworthy  or 
unfit  for  me  post,  and  public  opinion  was 
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excited  against  him,  he  might  contend 
that  his  easiness  had  heen  injured  by 
such  opposition,  and  the  people  who  had 
opposed  him  would  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion. What  would  constitute  intimida- 
tion had  never  yet  been  defined.  Would 
nods,  or  winks,  or  black  looks  consti- 
tute **  Boycotting  "  ?  It  was  said  that 
a  great  deal  might  be  conveyed  by  a 
nod,  and  it  might  happen  that  a  man 
might  say  that  his  business  had  been 
injured  through  a  word  circulated,  or  a 
nod  or  wink  nassed— and  prosecutions 
could  be  founaed  on  such  trivial  things 
as  those.  Irish  policemen  had  declared 
that  they  were  offended  by  hearing  a 
boy  whistling  '*  Harvey  Duff,"  and  one 
policeman  had  sworn  that  the  whistling 
of  "  Harvey  Duff"  constituted  abusive 
langpiage.  Abusive  language  would  con- 
stitute intimidation,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  where  people  were  to  be  under 
this  Act  ?  They  would  simply  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Irish  magistrates.  It  was 
all  very  well  to  speak  of  the  spirit  in 
which  this  Bill  would  be  passed  ;  but  it 
was  not  by  the  spirit,  but  by  the  letter 
of  the  Act  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  judged;  they  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  magistrates  and  police,  and 
it  would  not  do  to  affect  a  reasonable  and 
Constitutional  spirit  whilst  this  Bill  was 
passing  through  the  House.  If  the 
(Government  so  greatly  disliked  intimi- 
dation and  oppression,  why  did  not  they 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  intimidation 
and  oppression  practised  by  landlords 
and  agents?  It  was  notorious  that 
tenants  had  been  intimidated  into  not 
doing  things  they  had  a  legal  right  to 
do,  and  into  doing  things  they  had  a 
legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing. 
Severe  and  cruel  intimidation  had  been 
applied  to  tenants  in  regard  to  their 
votes  at  elections  at  one  time ;  and  al- 
though the  Ballot  Act  had  put  an  end 
to  that  intimidation,  it  had  not  been 
made  a  crime  for  Irish  landlords  to  in- 
timidate tenants  by  the  most  cruel  form 
of  intimidation — namely,  eviction,  which 
was  equivalent  to  starvation  and  death. 
Landlords  intimidated  tenants  to  send 
their  children  to  proselytizing  schools; 
would  that  be  made  an  offence  ?  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  in  condemnation  of 
''  Boycotting,"  and  there  had  been  some 
pathetic  and  moving  descriptions  of  the 
sad  results  of  **  Boycotting."  He  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  often  wondered,  when  listening 
to  arguments  of  that  sort,  why  the  tender 


feelings  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  did  not  g^  all  round 
the  compass — why  he  was  tender  on  one 
side  on  the  subject,  and  had  no  compunc- 
tion on  the  other.  Why  was  it  that  the 
turning  of  people  out  of  their  houses  did 
not  excite  the  tender  feelings  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ?  They  had 
heard,  as  he  had  said,  sad  and  moving 
descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  al- 
leged victims  of  **  Boycotting ; "  they  had 
heard  sad  accounts  of  the  harm  and  injury 
resulting  from  ''Boycotting;"  but  he 
(Mr.  Sullivan)  had  never  heard  that 
any  person  had  died  in  Ireland  through 
'*  Boycotting."  The  practice  of  "  Boy- 
cotting "  was  intended  for  the  prevention 
of  a  very  great  evil.  One  of  the  curses 
of  Ireland  was  the  class  of  persons  known 
as  the  **  land-grabbers."  The  Irish  land- 
lords had  some  defence  for  their  exaction 
of  rack-rents,  because  of  the  existence  qf 
the    Irish  land-grabber.      These    men 

Eounced  upon  evicted  farms,  no  matter 
ow  the  eviction  had  taken  place. 
Very  often  a  land-grabber  went  to  a 
landlord  before  any  eviction  had  taken 

Elace,  and  incited  the  landlord  to  evict 
is  neighbour,  because  he  coveted  his 
little  plot.  These  men  were  the  curse 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  little  wonder 
that  the  people  tried  to  think  of  or  devise 
some  means  of  checking  their  ravages. 
What  system  did  they  advise  ?  What 
system  did  the  Land  League  recommend  ? 
It  said,  "  Treat  these  men  as  obnoxious^* 
treat  these  men  as  unworthy  of  social 
communication.  Do  not  shoot  them — 
do  not  fire  into  their  houses — do  not  kill 
or  maim  their  cattle^simply  shun  them. 
Shun  them  at  the  fair — shun  them  in  the 
market — have  nothing  to  do  with  them 
— show  that  you  dislike  them  and  their 
conduct."  He  thought  that  very  good 
advice.  He  gave  that  advice  himself, 
and  he  was  not  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
confess  it.  He  thought  it  was  the  fairest 
and  best  means  that  could  be  devised  of 
dealing  with  a  class  of  public  enemies 
whom  the  law  would  not  touch,  and  who 
were  a  peril  to  the  peace  and  well-being 
of  Ireland.  He  hoped  the  Irish  people 
would  adhere  to  that  system.  He 
hoped  they  would  abstain  from  vio- 
lence of  any  kind.  They  were  never 
advised  by  the  Land  League  to  have 
recourse  to  violence.  They  were  warned 
and  cautioned  against  it ;  but  to  re- 
gard that  class  of  persons  as  obnoxious, 
and  as  enemies  of  the  public  welfare, 
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without  having  any  recourse  to  violence 
or  criminality.  He  hoped  that  feeling 
and  sentiment  would  survive  amongst 
the  Irish  people.  He  believed  it  was 
too  late  to  come  out  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  land-grabber  a  popular  man. 
It  was  too  late  to  come  and  ask  the  Irish 
people  to  bow  and  smile  to  him,  and,  as 
some  people  might  expect  of  them,  take 
off  their  hats  to  him.  It  was  too  late  to 
expect  them  to  submit  to  slavery  or 
tyranny  from  any  class.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  intimidation  practised  by 
landlords,  agents,  and  others,  and  let 
him  mention  one  instance  of  such  in- 
timidation. He  was  informed  by  a 
clergyman,  in  the  county  he  represented, 
that  not  long  ago  a  landlord  in  that  part 
of  the  county  passed  on  the  road  a  young 
man  who  did  not  salute  him  by  taking 
off  his  hat.  On  the  following  day  the 
landlord  sent  for  the  farmer,  and  told 
him  to  send  the  young  fellow  out  of  the 
country,  or  he,  the  farmer,  should  go 
out  of  his  farm.  The  young  man  was 
sent  to  America,  because  the  farmer 
did  not  wish  to  lose  his  land.  That 
young  man  would  g^w  up ;  but  what 
must  be  his  opinion  of  English  law? 
Was  not  that  intimidation  ?  There  was 
no  law  to  touch  itl  If  this  clause  would 
meet  intimidation  all  round,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  he  knew  it 
would  be  worked  against  the  people,  and 
it  would  not  touch  the  real  terrorism  and 
violence  in  Ireland — the  terrorism  of  the 
landlord  and  of  the  police.  He  should 
do  his  best  to  oppose  this  clause  at  every 
Btaffe. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  disapproved 
as  much  as  any  hon.  Member  of  the  House 
of  some  acts  that  had  been  done  under 
the  name  and  guise  of  ''  Boycotting ; " 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  dissent 
quite  as  widelv  from  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  which  had  been  introduced, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  told  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  **  Boycotting." 
The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Eus- 
sell)  provided  a  remedy  for  one  of  the 
greatest  flaws  in  this  section.  Admitted 
that  it  was  perfectly  right  to  put  down 
anything  that  inflicted  a  grievous  wrong 
upon  any  subject  of  the  Crown,  stifi 
they  were  entitled  to  know  what  were 
these  acts  which  were  to  be  put  down. 
It  would  not  do  to  say  we  mean  to  put 
down    "  Boycotting."      "  Boycotting  " 

Ur.  T.  D.  Sullivan 


was  a  force  unknown  to  ihe  law.    It 
was  a  phrase  upon  the  interpretation  <rf 
which   no    two    persons  would   agree. 
Some  would  consider  "  Boycotting  "  no- 
thing more  than  the  right  of  passive  re- 
sistance, as  the  last  resort  of  the  op- 
pressed in  that  country — a  resort  that 
the  Irish  tenant  was  quite  as  much  en- 
titled to  as  any  other  oppressed  indivi- 
dual in  any  part  of  the  world.    Others 
might    consider    that     "  Boycotting " 
amounted  to  something  like  intimida- 
tion— something  like  putting  a  person 
in  bodily  fear,  which,  though  not  al- 
ways an  ofifence  within  the  law  of  Eng- 
land,  had,  recently,   in  certain  cases, 
been  allowed  to  be  an  offence.    Ths 
first  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  was* 
what  was  it  that  this  section  proposed 
to  do  ?  One  thing  they  knew  it  propoeed 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  interfere  with 
every  act  of  life  of  one  section  of  the 
Irish  people.    Nobody  imagined  —  no 
hon.  Memoer  in  that  House  imagined — 
that  this  section,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
intended  to  meet  the  emerffency,  or  what 
was  known  as  the  *'  Crowbar  Brimde." 
It  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  it  was 
only  intended,  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  aimed  and  used  against  those  who 
constituted  the  recently-deceased  Land 
League,  or  against  those  who  sympft- 
thized  with  the  tenants  in  their  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  odious  system  of  land- 
lordism, which  had  been  the  ruin  of  the 
country.     The  clause  was  intended  to 
prevent  them  from  doing   acta   whi^ 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.     Any 
single  act  of  a  man's  nfe,  however  in- 
significant,  might   be  brought  widiia 
this  section,  unless  there  was  some  re- 
striction made,  such  as  was  propoeed  bj 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  I>iin- 
dalk.    Not  a  word  a  man  could  speak, 
not  even  a  wink  on  his  part,  not  a  single 
manifestation  of  his  will,  but  conld  be 
interpreted   by  somebody  into   an    act 
of  intimidation.     This  section  proTided 
that  not  only  was  a  person  liable  to  the 

Provisions  of  the  Act  who  intimidated, 
ut  that  the  person  who  incited  another 
to  intimidate  was  equallv  liable.  In- 
citement might  be  given  oy  a  wink  ;  it 
might  be  given  by  a  signal ;  it  nu^ht  be 
given  by  standing  at  ease ;  and  doing 
anything  at  all  might  be  alleged  to  be 
in  pursuance  of  some  arrangement ; 
and,  consequently,  he  maintained  that^ 
under  this  section,  there  was  not  one 
single  act  of  a  human  being*a  li£e  in 
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Ireland,  which  could  be  described  or  put 
into  words,  which  the  fragmentary  de- 
position of  a  policeman,  or  of  an  inte- 
rested informer,  might  not  construe  into 
a  transg^ssion  of  this  section,  as  it  at 
present  stood.  It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  introducing  no  new  principle.  That 
was  the  argument  that  was  deduced  by 
several  hon.  Members  who  spoke  last 
night;  but  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  candidly  admitted  that 
it  was  introducing  a  new  principle,  al- 
though he  had  not  condescended  to  tell 
the  Committee  what  the  new  principle 
He  told  them  it  was  intended  to 


was. 


put  down  "Boycotting" — intended  to 
put  down  crimes  which  consisted  of  re- 
fusing to  supply  people  with  goods ;  by 
refusing  to  work  for  them.  That  was 
introducing  a  new  principle ;  and  it  was 
not  only  introducing  a  new  principle, 
but  it  was  violating  the  admitted  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood. 
The  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position that  **  exclusive  dealing  "  was 
not  illeg^,  and  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self repudiated  the  insinuation  that  he 
considered  exclusive  dealing  legal.  He 
(Dr.  Commins)  appealed  to  a  higher  au- 
thority than  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
that  was  the  authority  of  the  law,  as 
contained  in  the  Statute  Book.  They 
knew  that  the  principle  of  exclusive 
dealing  was  the  right  assumed  by  per- 
sons to  confederate  and  combine,  and 
agree  one  with  the  other  to  avoid  dealing 
with  certain  persons,  to  avoid  entering 
into  their  employ,  and  to  induce  others 
to  keep  out  of  their  employ.  That  was 
the  meaning  of  exclusive  dealing,  and 
all  that  hf^  not  only  been  legalized, 
but  at  this  moment  there  was  a  Sta- 
tute to  that  effect,  which  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, with  all  his  power  and  his  majo- 
rity at  his  back,  dare  not  lay  a  finger 
upon.  The  Trades'  Union  Act  of  1871 
expressly  legalized  every  one  of  these 
acts.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dundalk,  alluding  to  this  subject, 
last  night,  said  it  was  a  peculiarity  of 
the  law  of  England  that  acts  which  in- 
dividuals would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  would  not  be  justifiable  if  per- 
sons conspired  and  combined  together 
to  do  them.  That  might  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent.  The  Trades'  Unions 
Act  of  1871,  which,  unfortunately, 
did  not  apply  to  Ireland,  said,  in  Sec- 
tion 2— 


'*Th6  purposes  of  any  trades'  union  shall, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
tnule,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to  render 
any  member  of  such  trades'  union  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  other- 


wise. 


That  expressly  legalized  exclusive  deal- 
ing. That  section  permitted  members 
of  Trades'  Unions  to  make  agreements 
not  to  deal  with  persons  outside  the 
Union ;  but  to  deal  only  with  such  per- 
sons as  they  might  consider  desirable  to 
deal  with  in  the  interests  of  their  trade. 
Hon.  Members  knew  what  ''blacking" 
a  shop  was.  Trades'  Unions  were  resaly 
registered  Unions ;  for  they  might  get 
the  sanction  of  the  law  for  their  rules. 
They  might  actually  set  legal  facilities 
for  the  carrying  out  of  those  very  rules, 
although  they  were  manifestly  in  favour 
of  a  restricted  trade.  Let  him  give  the 
Committee  an  instance  of  what  was  con- 
stantly occurring  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  manufacturer,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Union,  broke  one  of 
the  rules,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
his  shop  was  blacked.  What  was  done 
in  that  case  ?  The  very  Act  which  had 
been  cited  so  very  often  made  it  legal 
for  Trades'  Unions  to  place  persons  out- 
side of  that  shop  and  watch  who  went 
in  and  who  came  out  of  it,  to  get  infor- 
mation. If  a  member  of  any  Trades' 
Union  of  England  was  found  going  into 
such  a  blacked  shop,  he  was  **  Boy- 
cotted." He  was  expelled  from  their 
Union ;  he  lost  aU  the  benefits  of  the 
Union ;  he  lost  the  money  he  had  put 
into  it ;  and  if  he  happened  to  lose  the 
work  in  the  particular  shop  in  which  he 
had  offended  against  the  rules,  he  mieht 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  any  other 
employment  in  England.  That  was  what 
the  law  of  England  said  it  was  legal  and 
just  and  proper  to  do.  Section  8  of  the 
Act  of  1871  said— 

"The  purposes  of  any  trades'  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint 
of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful,  so  as  to 
render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or 
trust." 

And  the  4th  section  provided  that — 

**  Though  actions  might  not  be  brought  upon 
agreements  between  members  of  trades*  unions, 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  members  would 
carry  on  business,  who  they  would  sell  to  or  re* 
fuse  to  sell  to,  or  whom  they  should  employ,  to 
pay  fines  imposed  on  members  by  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, strike  pay,  ftc,  or  for  the  collection  of 
funds  for  these  purposes,  or  agreement  between 
one  another  for  these  purposes,  even  by  bond, 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  make  any  sudx 
agreement  unUwfol." 
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Here  was  a  deliberate  fianction  given  to 
the  acts  that  were  proposed  to  be  ren- 
dered 80  criminal  in  Ireland.  It  was 
because  of  such  acts  people  would  be 
rendered  liable  to  prosecution.  Under 
this  section  they  were  asking  for  some 
safeguard  against  abuse  of  the  clause. 
A  person  might  be  apprehended  at  the 
whim  of  some  man  who  considered  that 
his  business  or  his  prospects  in  life  were 
in  some  way  interfered  with  by  a  mere 
act,  or  nod,  or  word,  which  he  might  in- 
terpret in  his  own  way,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, consider  himself  justified  in  in- 
stituting a  most  oppressive  prosecution. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  exist 
in  any  country  was  an  indefinite  defini- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Law.  No  country 
could  have  liberty — no  country  could 
have  real  protection,  or  political  or 
personal  liberty,  if  the  Criminal  Law 
did  not  clearly  and  distinctly  define 
what  it  was  that  were  crimes,  and  what 
it  was  for  which  they  might  not  be  sub- 
jected to  penalty,  or  pains,  or  punish- 
ment, or  forfeiture.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  definition  whatever.  Even  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  were  accepted  the 
clause  would  still  be  indefinite.  The 
clause  would  be  such  as  to  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  person  who  made 
the  accusation,,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate  who  heard  the  accusa- 
tion, to  say  what  would  be  an  ofifence 
under  the  Act,  and  what  would  not. 
Even  if  the  people  in  Ireland  had  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  the  law — 
and  unfortunately  they  had  not,  and  the 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  became  less  and  less  the  lower  they 
descended — this  section  would  work  very 
unfairly  and  unsatisfactorily.  Amongst 
all  right  -  thinking    and    unprejudiced 

Eeople  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
igner  functionaries  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land were  deserving  of  the  highest  con- 
fidence. There  was  most  absolute, 
entire,  and  complete  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  and  justice  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  instance,  and  there  were 
other  Members  of  the  Irish  Bench  de- 
serving of  a  similar  tribute  for  their 
honesty  and  integrity.  But  there  were 
some  in  whom  the  people  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever,  ana  that  want  of  confi- 
dence increased  as  they  descended  in  the 
social  scale.  Amongst  some  of  those  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  there  was 
not  only  no  confidence  in  the  adminis- 1 
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trators  of  the  law,  but  absolutely  an  un- 
qualified distrust.  They  had  heard  the 
names  of  certain  individuals  mentioned 
too  frequently  in  the  debates  in  that 
House,  and  he  would  not  be  so  invidiooi 
as  to  mention  those  names  again ;  but  it 
was  a  patent  and  undeniable  fact  that 
one  of  the  crying  evils  of  Ireland  had 
always  been  the  want  of  confidence  of 
the  people  in  those  who  had  to  adminis- 
ter the  law,  particularly  those  in  sub- 
ordinate positions.  A  want  of  confidence 
would  vitiate  provisions,  such  as  those 
contained  in  this  clause,  which  g^ve  no 
definition  of  crime,  but  which  left  it  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  construction  of  the 
person,  however  prejudiced  and  however 
unskilled  in  construins^  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  of  the  Irish  magistrates 
were  totally  unfitted. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  is  alluding  to  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  Act,  which  provides  that  the  magis- 
trates are  to  administer  the  law ;  his  re- 
marks, therefore,  have  no  bearing  upoa 
the  present  Amendment. 

Db.  COMMINS  apologized,  and  said« 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  restrain  his 
observations  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  Chairman.  One  of  his  chief  ob- 
jections to  this  section  was  the  indefinite 
nature  of  it.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  any  man  to  say  what  would  £ali 
under  the  clause  and  what  would  not, 
and  he  thought  it  was  quite  legitimate 
on  his  part  to  point  out  that  that  inde- 
finiteness  was  made  all  the  worse  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  would  have 
to  administer  the  Act.  However,  ha 
would  retain  anything  he  had  to  say  on 
this  matter  until  the  clause  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  magistrates  to 
administer  the  law  came  under  diecu»- 
sion.  He  maintained  that  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  introduce  some  element 
to  guide  the  construction  of  the  law  bj 
these  unskilled,  and  in  many  cases  un- 
professional magistrates — some  element 
that  could  be  appealed  to,  and  some 
element  that  had  already  existed  in  the 
law.  That  element  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  proposed  to  intro- 
duce by  the  Amendment  they  were  now 
discussing.  For  these  reasons  he  sup- 
ported the  Amendment  most  heartilj. 
He  supported  it  because  it  would  tend 
to  limit  the  mischief  that  this  se<^oa 
must  undoubtedly  achieve ;  he  supported 
it  because  it  would  tend  to  preaerre  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  last  remnant 
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of  Oonstitational  liberty — the  privilege 
of  merely  condemning  men  whom  they 
felt  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  country ;  men 
who  had  degraded  and  impoverished 
their  country — he  supported  it  because  it 
would  allow  the  people  to  have  recourse 
to  a  passive  resistance  to  their  oppressors 
by  leaving  them  ''severely  alone." 

Mb.  BBYCE  said,  he  thought  that  any- 
one who  attempted  to  discuss  this  clause 
must  begin  by  admitting  that  some 
such  clause  was  absolut^y  necessary. 
Hon.  Members  sitting  on  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House  coidd  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  an  ample  case  bad  been  made 
out  for  a  clause  of  this  kind.  The  only 
doubt  that  could  exist  in  their  minds 
was  how  far  that  clause  should  go. 
They  hardly  needed  the  very  power- 
ful statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  Lreland  to  cause  them  to 
believe  that  the  practice  of  intimidation 
and  of  ''Boycotting"  had  been  carried 
on  to  a  point  in  Ireland  which  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country ;  and  he  thought 
that  everyone  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  would  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  andleamed  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
this  clause  should  be  passed  in  a  shape 
which  would  enable  it  to  deal  with 
"Boycotting"  as  it  was  practised  at 
present  in  Ireland.  But  having  said 
that,  he  thought  they  must  make  some 
deductions,  they  must  enter  upon  some 
further  considerations,  before  they  could 
aocept  the  clause  as  it  stood.  There 
seemed  to  be  three  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  their  conduct  in  de- 
termining the  wording  of  the  clause. 
In  the  first  place,  it  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  dealing 
with  the  evil ;  secondly,  it  ought  not  to 
include  anything  which  in  the  ordinary 
sense  was  not  a  criminal  ofifence  ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  keep 
within  the  same  lines  as  the  English 
law.  He  thought  that  they  might  take 
these  principles  to  guide  them  in  their 
consideration  of  this  matter.  Let  them 
consider  how  far  the  clause  went.  They 
were  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  not  only  for  the 
veiy  moderate  and  temperate  speech  he 
bad  delivered,  but  for  the  way  in  which 
he  had  narrowed  down  the  point  at  issue. 
The  point  was  a  difficult,  yet  a  com- 
paratively small  one.    The  point  at  issue 
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seemed  to  lie  entirely — he  hoped  the 
Chairman  would  not  think  him  out  of 
order  in  referring  to  this  subsequent  part 
of  the  clause,  because,  to  him,  it  seemed 
essential  to  do  so  if  they  were  to  deal 
with  the  matter  fairly  and  honestly — 
the  point  at  issue  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
last  line  of  the  clause — namely,  in  the 
words  "  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to,  or 
loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means 
of  living ;"  and  the  question  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk 
(Mr.  Charles  Eussell)  raised  was,  sub- 
stantially, whether  these  lines  should 
remain  in  the  clause.  They  were  pretty 
well  agreed  that  the  practice  of  '*  Boy- 
cotting "  or  intimidation  should  be 
ehecked  and  stopped,  so  far  as  it  went 
in  the  direction  of  personal  injury  to  the 
person  intimidated,  or  to  any  member 
of  his  family,  or  person  in  his  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  question  was  whether  the 
definition  should  go  on  to  include  cases  of 
exclusive  dealing.  They  ouscht  carefully 
to  define  whether  they  meant  '*  Boycott- 
ing" unaccompanied  by  personal  vio- 
lence, or  "Boycotting  "  which  consisted 
of  exclusive  dealing  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  clause.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  far  as  he  (Mr.  Bryce) 
understood,  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
considered  every  case  of  "  Boycotting  " 
was  necessarily  wrong,  or  rather  that 
every  case  of  exclusive  dealing  ought 
necessarily  to  be  taken  as  punishable 
under  this  Act.  He  thought  they  might 
take  it  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  if  a  man 
refused  to  supply  groceries  to  another 
man,  his  refusal  would  not  necessarily 
amount  to  intimidation.  He  submitted 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  the  words  in  the  Bill,  as  they 
stood,  would  cover  every  case  of  ex- 
clusive dealing. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  the  last  section  of  the  clause  was 
in  explanation  of  the  words  as  to  intimi- 
dation at  the  commencement,  and  that 
the  whole  was  governed  by  the  Clauses 
"a"  and  "  i,"  which  denoted  the  pur- 
poses of  intimidation. 

Mb.  BEYCE  was  much  obliged  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for 
the  explanation.  He  confessed  he  had 
rather  assumed,  perhaps  wrongly,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
inteaded  to  say  it  would  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  whetner 
exclusive  dealing  should  or  should  not 
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without  having  any  recourse  to  violence 
or  criminality.  He  hoped  that  feeling 
and  sentiment  would  survive  amongst 
the  Irish  people.  He  believed  it  was 
too  late  to  come  out  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  land-grabber  a  popular  man. 
It  was  too  late  to  come  and  ask  the  Irish 
people  to  bow  and  smile  to  him,  and,  as 
some  people  might  expect  of  them,  take 
off  their  hats  to  him.  It  was  too  late  to 
expect  them  to  submit  to  slavery  or 
tyranny  from  any  class.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  intimidation  practised  by 
landlords,  agents,  and  others,  and  let 
him  mention  one  instance  of  such  in- 
timidation. He  was  informed  by  a 
clergyman,  in  the  county  he  represented, 
that  not  long  ago  a  landlord  in  that  part 
of  the  county  passed  on  the  road  a  young 
man  who  did  not  salute  him  by  taking 
off  his  hat.  On  the  following  day  the 
landlord  sent  for  the  farmer,  and  told 
him  to  send  the  young  fellow  out  of  the 
country,  or  he,  the  farmer,  should  go 
out  of  his  farm.  The  young  man  was 
sent  to  America,  because  the  farmer 
did  not  wish  to  lose  his  land.  That 
young  man  would  g^w  up ;  but  what 
must  be  his  opinion  of  English  law? 
Was  not  that  intimidation  ?  There  was 
no  law  to  touch  it.  If  this  clause  would 
meet  intimidation  all  round,  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  it ;  but  he  knew  it 
would  be  worked  against  the  people,  and 
it  would  not  touch  the  real  terrorism  and 
violence  in  Ireland — the  terrorism  of  the 
landlord  and  of  the  police.  He  should 
do  his  best  to  oppose  this  clause  at  every 
staffe. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  disapproved 
as  much  as  anyhon.  Memberof  the  House 
of  some  acts  that  had  been  done  under 
the  name  and  guise  of  ''  Boycotting ; " 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  dissent 
quite  as  widelv  from  the  provisions  of 
tnis  section,  which  had  been  introduced, 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  told  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  **  Boycotting." 
The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  diaries  Eus- 
sell)  provided  a  remedy  for  one  of  the 
neatest  flaws  in  this  section.  Admitted 
that  it  was  perfectly  right  to  put  down 
anything  that  inflicted  a  grievous  wrong 
upon  any  subject  of  the  Grown,  stifi 
they  were  entitled  to  know  what  were 
these  acts  which  were  to  be  put  down. 
It  would  not  do  to  say  we  mean  to  put 
down    "  Boycotting.''      '*  Boycotting  " 
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was  a  force  unknown  to  Uie  law.  It 
was  a  phrase  upon  the  interpretation  of 
which  no  two  persons  would  agree. 
Some  would  consider  **  Boycotting  "  no- 
thing more  than  the  right  of  passive  re- 
sistance, as  the  last  resort  of  the  op- 
pressed in  that  country — a  resort  that 
the  Irish  tenant  was  quite  as  much  en- 
titled to  as  any  other  oppressed  indivi- 
dual in  any  part  of  the  world.  Others 
might  consider  that  "  Boycotting " 
amounted  to  something  like  intimida- 
tion— something  like  putting  a  person 
in  bodily  fear,  which,  though  not  al- 
ways an  offence  within  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, had,  recently,  in  certain  cases, 
been  allowed  to  be  an  offence.  The 
first  difficulty  that  occurred  to  him  was, 
what  was  it  that  this  section  proposed 
to  do  ?  One  thing  they  knew  it  proposed 
to  do,  and  that  was  to  inter&re  with 
every  act  of  life  of  one  section  of  the 
Irish  people.  Nobody  imac^ined  —  no 
hon.  Memoer  in  that  House  imagined — 
that  this  section,  or  any  part  of  it,  was 
intended  to  meet  the  emergency,  or  what 
was  known  as  the  **  Crowbar  Brigade." 
It  was  an  undeniable  fact  that  it  was 
only  intended,  that  it  was  intended  to 
be  aimed  and  used  against  those  who 
constituted  the  recently-deceased  Land 
League,  or  against  those  who  sympa- 
thized with  the  tenants  in  their  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  odious  system  of  land- 
lordism, which  had  been  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  The  clause  was  intended  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  acts  which 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do.  Any 
single  act  of  a  man's  life,  however  in* 
significant,  might  be  brought  within 
this  section,  umess  there  was  some  re- 
striction made,  such  as  was  proposed  bj 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk. Not  a  word  a  man  could  speak, 
not  even  a  wink  on  his  part,  not  a  single 
manifestation  of  his  will,  but  could  be 
interpreted  by  somebody  into  an  act 
of  intimidation.  This  section  provided 
that  not  only  was  a  person  liable  to  the 

Provisions  of  the  Act  who  intimidated, 
ut  that  the  person  who  incited  another 
to  intimidate  was  equally  liable.  In- 
citement might  be  g^ven  by  a  wink ;  it 
might  be  given  by  a  signal ;  it  might  be 
given  by  standing  at  ease ;  and  doing 
anything  at  all  might  be  alleged  to  be 
in  pursuance  of  some  arrangement ; 
and,  consequently,  he  maintained  that, 
under  this  section,  there  was  not  one 
single  act  of  a  human  being's  life  in 
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Ireland,  wbiob  could  be  described  or  put 
into  words,  which  the  fragmentary  de- 
position of  a  policeman,  or  of  an  inte- 
rested informer,  might  not  construe  into 
a  transg^ssion  of  this  section,  as  it  at 
present  stood.    It  had  been  said  that  it 
was  introducing  no  new  principle.    That 
was  the  argument  that  was  deduced  by 
several  hon.  Members  who  spoke  last 
night;  but  the  Chief  Secretai^  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  candidly  admitted  that 
it  was  introducing  a  new  principle,  al- 
though he  had  not  condescended  to  tell 
the  Committee  what  the  new  principle 
was.    He  told  them  it  was  intended  to 
put  down  "Boycotting" — intended   to 
put  down  crimes  which  consisted  of  re- 
fusing to  supply  people  with  goods ;  by 
refusing  to  work  for  them.    That  was 
introducing  a  new  principle ;  and  it  was 
not  only  introducing  a  new  principle, 
but  it  was  yiolating  the  admitted  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  as  it  at  present  stood. 
Tne  authority  of  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  appealed  to  in  support  of  the  pro- 
position that  **  exclusive  dealing  "  was 
not  illegal,  and  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self repudiated  the  insinuation  that  he 
considered  exclusive  dealing  lep^l.    He 
(Dr.  Commins)  appealed  to  a  higher  au- 
thority than  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
that  was  the  authority  of  the  law,  as 
contained  in  the  Statute  Book.    They 
knew  that    the    principle  of  exclusive 
dealing  was  the  right  assumed  by  per- 
sons to  confederate  and  combine,  and 
agree  one  with  the  other  to  avoid  dealing 
with  certain  persons,  to  avoid  entering 
into  their  employ,  and  to  induce  others 
to  keep  out  of  their  employ.    That  was 
the  meaning  of  exclusive  dealing,  and 
all  that  had  not  only  been  legalized, 
but  at  this  moment  there  was  a  Sta- 
tute to  that  effect,  which  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, with  all  his  power  and  his  majo- 
rity at  his  back,  dare  not  lay  a  finger 
upon.    The  Trades'  Union  Act  of  1871 
expressly  legalized  every  one  of  these 
•  acts.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dundalk,  alluding  to  this  subject, 
last  night,  said  it  was  a  peculiarity  of 
the  law  of  England  that  acts  which  in- 
dividuals would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
doing  would  not  be  justifiable  if  per- 
sons conspired  and  combined  together 
to   do  them.    That  might  be  true  to 
a  certain  extent.    The  Trades'  Unions 
Act    of    1871,     which,    unfortunately, 
did  not  apply  to  Ireland,  said,  in  Sec- 
tion 2— 


<*The  purposes  of  any  trades'  union  shall, 
by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade,  be  deemed  to  be  nnlawf  ol,  so  as  to  render 
any  member  of  such  trades'  union  liable  to 
criminal  prosecution  for  conspiracy  or  other- 


wise. 


That  expressly  legalized  exclusive  deal- 
ing. That  section  permitted  members 
of  Trades'  Unions  to  make  agreements 
not  to  deal  with  persons  outside  the 
Union ;  but  to  deal  only  with  such  per- 
sons as  they  might  consider  desirable  to 
deal  with  in  the  interests  of  their  trade. 
Hon.  Members  knew  what  "blacking" 
a  shop  was.  Trades'  Unions  were  reidly 
registered  Unions ;  for  they  might  get 
the  sanction  of  the  law  for  their  rules. 
They  might  actually  set  legal  facilities 
for  the  carrying  out  of  those  very  rules, 
although  they  were  manifestly  in  favour 
of  a  restricted  trade.  Let  him  g^ve  the 
Committee  an  instance  of  what  was  con- 
stantly occurring  in  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. The  manufacturer,  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Union,  broke  one  of 
the  rules,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
his  shop  was  blacked.  What  was  done 
in  that  case  ?  The  very  Act  which  had 
been  cited  so  very  often  made  it  legal 
for  Trades'  Unions  to  place  persons  out- 
side of  that  shop  and  watch  who  went 
in  and  who  came  out  of  it,  to  get  infor- 
mation. If  a  member  of  any  Trades' 
Union  of  England  was  found  going  into 
such  a  blacked  shop,  he  was  **  Boy- 
cotted." He  was  expelled  from  their 
Union ;  he  lost  aU  the  benefits  of  the 
Union ;  he  lost  the  money  he  had  put 
into  it ;  and  if  he  happened  to  lose  the 
work  in  the  particular  shop  in  which  he 
had  offended  against  the  rules,  he  mieht 
find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  any  other 
employment  in  England.  That  was  what 
the  law  of  England  said  it  was  legal  and 
just  and  proper  to  do.  Section  3  of  the 
Act  of  1871  said— 

"The  purposes  of  any  trades'  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint 
of  trade,  be  deemed  to  be  uidawful,  so  as  to 
render  void  or  voidable  any  agreement  or 
trust." 

And  the  4th  section  provided  that — 

"  Though  actions  might  not  be  brought  upon 
agreements  between  members  of  trades*  unions, 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  members  would 
carry  on  business,  who  they  would  sell  to  or  re- 
fuse to  sell  to,  or  whom  they  should  employ,  to 
pay  fines  imposed  on  members  by  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, strike  pay,  ftc,  or  for  the  collection  of 
funds  for  these  purposes,  or  agreement  between 
one  another  for  these  purposes,  even  by  bond, 
that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  make  any  such 
agreement  wilawfal." 
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Here  was  a  deliberate  Banotion  given  to 
the  acts  that  were  proposed  to  be  ren- 
dered 80  criminal  m  Ireland.  It  was 
because  of  such  acts  people  would  be 
rendered  liable  to  prosecution.  Under 
this  section  they  were  asking  for  some 
safeguard  against  abuse  of  the  clause. 
A  person  might  be  apprehended  at  the 
whim  of  some  man  who  considered  that 
his  business  or  his  prospects  in  life  were 
in  some  way  interfered  with  by  a  mere 
acty  or  nod,  or  word,  which  he  might  in- 
terpret in  his  own  way,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, consider  himself  justified  in  in- 
stituting a  most  oppressive  prosecution. 
One  of  the  greatest  evils  that  could  exist 
in  any  country  was  an  indefinite  defini- 
tion of  the  Criminal  Law.  No  country 
could  have  liberty — no  country  could 
have  real    protection,   or    political    or 

Personal  liberty,  if  the  Criminal  Law 
id  not  clearly  and  distinctly  define 
what  it  was  that  were  crimes,  and  what 
it  was  for  which  they  might  not  be  sub- 
jected to  penalty,  or  pains,  or  punish- 
ment, or  forfeiture.  In  this  case  there 
was  no  definition  whatever.  Even  if  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  were  accepted  the 
clause  would  still  be  indefinite.  The 
clause  would  be  such  as  to  leave  it  at 
the  discretion  of  the  person  who  made 
the  accusation,,  and  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate  who  heard  the  accusa- 
tion, to  say  what  would  be  an  ofifence 
under  the  Act,  and  what  would  not. 
Even  if  the  people  in  Ireland  had  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  the  law — 
and  unfortunately  they  had  not,  and  the 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  became  less  and  less  the  lower  they 
descended — this  section  would  work  very 
unfairly  and  unsatisfactorily.  Amongst 
all  right  -  thinking    and    unprejudiced 

Eeople  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
igher  functionaries  of  the  law  in  Ire- 
land were  deserving  of  the  highest  con- 
fidence. There  was  most  absolute, 
entire,  and  complete  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  and  justice  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  for  instance,  and  there  were 
other  Members  of  the  Irish  Bench  de- 
serving of  a  similar  tribute  for  their 
honesty  and  integrity.  But  there  were 
some  in  whom  the  people  had  no  confi- 
dence whatever,  ana  that  want  of  confi- 
dence increased  as  they  descended  in  the 
social  scale.  Amongst  some  of  those  on 
the  lowest  step  of  the  ladder  there  was 
not  only  no  confidence  in  the  adminis- 

Dr.  Commim 


trators  of  the  law,  but  absolutely  an  un- 
qualified distrust.  They  had  heard  the 
names  of  certain  individuals  mentioned 
too  frequently  in  the  debates  in  that 
House,  and  he  would  not  be  so  invidious 
as  to  mention  those  names  agcdn ;  but  it 
was  a  patent  and  undeniable  fact  that 
one  of  the  crying  evils  of  Ireland  had 
always  been  the  want  of  confidence  of 
the  people  in  those  who  had  to  adminis- 
ter the  law,  particularly  those  in  sub- 
ordinate positions.  A  want  of  confidence 
would  vitiate  provisions,  such  as  those 
contained  in  this  clause,  which  gave  no 
definition  of  crime,  but  which  left  it  en- 
tirely subject  to  the  construction  of  the 
person,  however  prejudiced  and  however 
unskilled  in  construins^  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Many  of  the  Irish  magistrates 
were  totally  unfitted. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man  is  alluding  to  a  subsequent  part  of 
the  Act,  which  provides  that  the  magis- 
trates are  to  administer  the  law ;  his  re- 
marks, therefore,  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  present  Amendment. 

Db.  COMMINS  apologized,  and  said, 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  restrain  his 
observations  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  Chairman.  One  of  his  chief  ob- 
jections to  this  section  was  the  indefinite 
nature  of  it.  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  any  man  to  say  what  would  fall 
under  the  clause  and  what  would  not, 
and  he  thought  it  was  quite  legitimate 
on  his  part  to  point  out  that  that  inde- 
finiteness  was  made  all  the  worse  by  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  would  have 
to  administer  the  Act.  However,  he 
would  retain  anything  he  had  to  say  on 
this  matter  until  the  clause  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  magistrates  to 
administer  the  law  came  under  discus- 
sion. He  maintained  that  it  was  essen- 
tially necessary  to  introduce  some  element 
to  guide  the  construction  of  the  law  by 
these  unskilled,  and  in  many  cases  un- 
professional magistrates — some  element 
that  could  be  appealed  to,  and  some 
element  that  had  already  existed  in  the 
law.  That  element  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  proposed  to  intro- 
duce by  the  Amendment  they  were  now 
discussing.  For  these  reasons  he  sup- 
ported the  Amendment  most  heartily. 
He  supported  it  because  it  would  tend 
to  limit  the  mischief  that  this  section 
must  imdoubtedly  achieve ;  he  supported 
it  because  it  would  tend  to  preserve  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  last  remnant 
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of  Oonstitational  liberty — the  privilege 
of  merely  oondemning  men  whom  they 
felt  to  be  the  ruin  of  the  country ;  men 
who  had  degraded  and  impoverished 
their  country — he  supported  it  because  it 
would  allow  the  people  to  have  recourse 
to  a  passive  resistance  to  their  oppressors 
by  leaving  them  ''severely  alone." 

Mb.  BBYOE  said,  he  thought  that  any- 
one who  attempted  to  discuss  this  clause 
must  begin  by  admitting  that  some 
such  clause  was  absolutely  necessary. 
Hon.  Members  sitting  on  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House  could  have  no  doubt 
at  all  that  an  ample  case  had  been  made 
out  for  a  clause  of  this  kind.  The  only 
doubt  that  oould  exist  in  their  minds 
was  how  far  that  clause  should  go. 
They  hardly  needed  the  very  power- 
ful statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  Lreland  to  cause  them  to 
believe  that  the  practice  of  intimidation 
and  of  ''  Boycotting  "  had  been  carried 
on  to  a  point  in  Ireland  which  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  go- 
vernment of  that  country;  andhe  thought 
that  everyone  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House  would  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
this  clause  should  be  passed  in  a  shape 
which  would  enable  it  to  deal  with 
"Boycotting"  as  it  was  practised  at 
present  in  Lreland.  But  having  said 
that,  he  thought  they  must  make  some 
deductions,  they  must  enter  upon  some 
further  considerations,  before  they  could 
accept  the  clause  as  it  stood.  There 
teemed  to  be  three  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  their  conduct  in  de- 
termining the  wording  of  the  clause. 
La  the  first  place,  it  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  what  was  necessary  for  dealing 
with  the  evil ;  secondly,  it  ought  not  to 
include  anything  which  in  the  ordinary 
sense  was  not  a  criminal  offence  ;  and, 
thirdly,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  keep 
within  the  same  lines  as  the  English 
law.  He  thought  that  they  might  take 
these  {nrinoiples  to  guide  ^em  in  their 
consideration  of  this  matter.  Let  them 
consider  how  far  the  clause  went.  They 
were  much  indebted  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  not  only  for  the 
yety  moderate  and  temperate  speech  he 
had  delivered,  but  for  the  way  in  which 
he  had  narrowed  down  the  point  at  issue. 
The  point  was  a  difficult,  yet  a  com- 
paratively small  one.    The  point  at  issue 
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seemed  to  lie  entirely — he  hoped  the 
Chairman  would  not  think  him  out  of 
order  in  referring  to  this  subsequent  part 
of  the  clause,  because,  to  him,  it  seemed 
essential  to  do  so  if  they  were  to  deal 
with  the  matter  fairly  and  honestly — 
the  point  at  issue  seemed  to  lie  in  the 
last  line  of  the  clause — namely,  in  the 
words  "or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to,  or 
loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means 
of  living ;"  and  the  question  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk 
(Mr.  Charles  Eussell)  raised  was,  sub- 
stantially, whether  these  lines  should 
remain  in  the  clause.  They  were  pretty 
well  agreed  that  the  practice  of  "Boy- 
cotting "  or  intimidation  should  be 
ehecked  and  stopped,  so  far  as  it  went 
in  the  direction  of  personal  injury  to  the 
person  intimidated,  or  to  any  member 
of  his  family,  or  person  in  his  employ- 
ment ;  but  the  question  was  whether  the 
definition  should  go  on  to  include  cases  of 
exclusive  dealing.  They  oup:ht  carefully 
to  define  whether  they  meant  "  Boycott- 
ing" unaccompanied  by  personal  vio- 
lence, or  "Boycotting"  which  consisted 
of  exclusive  dealing  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  clause.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  as  far  as  he  (Mr.  Bryce) 
understood,  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he 
considered  every  case  of  "  Boycotting  " 
was  necessarily  wrong,  or  rather  that 
every  case  of  exclusive  dealing  ought 
necessarily  to  be  taken  as  punishable 
under  this  Act.  He  thought  they  might 
take  it  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  of  opinion  that  if  a  man 
refused  to  supply  groceries  to  another 
man,  his  refusal  would  not  necessarily 
amount  to  intimidation.  He  submitted 
to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  the  words  in  the  Bill,  as  they 
stood,  would  cover  every  case  of  ex- 
clusive dealing. 

Sib  WILIIaM  HAECOURT  said, 
that  the  last  section  of  the  clause  was 
in  explanation  of  the  words  as  to  intimi- 
dation at  the  commencement,  and  that 
the  whole  was  governed  by  the  Clauses 
"a"  and  "  i,"  which  denoted  the  pur- 
poses of  intimidation. 

Mb.  BEYCE  was  much  obliged  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for 
the  explanation.  He  oonfessed  he  had 
rather  assumed,  perhaps  wrongly,  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
intended  to  say  it  would  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  whether 
exclusive  dealing  should  or  should  not 
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be  considered  an  otPenoe.    It  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Bryce),  that  even  in  cases 
where  words  spoken  or  acts  done  were 
directed  to  the  objects  set  forth  in  the 
Sub-sections  **  <»"  and  **  i,"  neverthe- 
.  less,  if  those  acts  or  words  amounted 
merely  to  expressions  of  an  intention 
not  to  deal,  such  expressions  were  not 
necessarily  always,  though  they  might 
be  sometimes,  wrongful,  and  therefore 
punishable  acts.     One  was  justified,  he 
thought,  in  considering  matters  of  this 
kind,  to  put  extreme  cases.    In  dealing 
with  penal  Statutes,  they  had  the  right 
to  require  that  they  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  acts  which  would  not,  in  the 
ordinary  understanding  of  men,  be  acts 
which  ought  to  be  punished.     If  they 
included  in  that  definition  things  which 
the  ordinary  sense  of  man  rejected  as 
not  amounting  to  acts  of  intimidation, 
instead  of  clarifying  the  law,  they  would 
obscure  it.     The  object  of  a  definition 
ought  to  be  to  make  the  law  more  clear  ; 
but  this  attempt  at  definition  would  make 
it  more  difficult.     Now,  suppose  that  at 
the   time  of  a  Parliamentary  or  other 
election,  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  went 
to  a  dairyman  and  told  him  that  if  he 
canvassed  for  the  Liberal  candidate  she 
would  take  no  more  butter  from  him, 
and  that  she  believed  there  were  many 
good    Churchmen    who    would   do  the 
same,  such  a  case  would  come  within 
this  definition,  for  these  would  be  words 
spoken  which    would  be    intended   to 
put  a  man  in  fear  of  loss  of  business 
or  means  of  living.     They  knew  that 
"Boycotting"  in  this  sense  was  very 
largely  used  both  in  England  and  Ire- 
land ;  and  even  the  Ballot  Act  had  not 
wholly  prevented  it.     They  knew  that 
persons  were  prevented  from  taking  an 
active  part  in  elections  owing  to  such 
representations,   and  yet  no  one  sup- 
posed that  an  act  of  that  kind  should 
be  punishable  by  six  months'  imprison- 
ment,   with    or    without  hard   labour, 
on  summary  conviction.     Suppose  that 
in  a  country  town  there  was  going  to  be 
a  general   holiday,  and  all  the  shop- 
keepers except  one  were  willing  to  give 
their  employh  a  holiday.     If  a  man  or 
men  went  to  the  one  shopkeeper  who 
declined  to  close   his  shop,   and  said, 
"  If  you  do  not  close  we  will  deal  with 
you  no  longer,"  such  words  would  come 
within  the  meaning  of  this  definition, 
because  they  would  put  the  man  in  fear 
of  loss  of  business,  and  the  words  would 
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have  been  spoken  with,  the  view  of  in- 
fluencing his  action.     Yet  no  one  could 
suppose  that  the  man  or  men  who  had 
approached  him  in  that  spirit  should  be 
committed  to  gaol  for  six  months.   They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  at  the  Bar,  if 
a  counsel  habitually  took   lower  fees 
than    his  brethren,    or    otherwise   in- 
fringed various  professional  rules,  they 
refused  to  hold  any  briefs  along  with 
him.    That  remedy  against  others  who 
disobeyed    the  unwritten    law   of   the 
Bar    was    thoroughly    established    by 
usage,  and  yet  it  would  clearly  come 
within  the  terms  of  this  definition.     He 
did  not  suggest  these  difficulties  for  the 
sake  of  making  the  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion any  more  difficult.     His  object  was 
rather  to  narrow   the  point,   and    en- 
deavour to  get  hon.  Gentlemen  to  address 
their  minds  to  the  solution  in  the  proper 
manner.     He  could  not  say  they  could 
go  so  far  as  to  support  the  Amendment, 
because  it  appeared  to   him  that  the 
Amendment  would  go  the  length  of  al- 
lowing all  kinds  of  exclusive  dealing  to 
be  practised   with  impunity.     He   was 
bound  to  say  that  the  case  made  out  by 
the    Gbvemment  was  that   they  must 
deal  with  exclusive  dealing  in  its  more 
aggravated  forms ;  and  he  thought  that 
anyone  who  had  experience  of  Irish  affairs 
would  admit  that  they  would  not  be 
fairly  grappling  i^ith  the  evil  if  they  did 
not  endeavour  to  prevent  **  Boycotting  " 
in  its  extreme  and  unjustifiable  form. 
He  found  a  great  difficulty  in  saying 
exactly  what  the  solution  of  the  case 
should  be.     He  did  not  pretend  to  be 
more  competent  to  solve  the  problem 
than  any  other  hon.  Member;  but  he 
would  venture  to  throw  out  one  or  two 
suggestions  to  the  Government,  whish, 
he  thought,  would  ease  the  difficulty  they 
felt  in  regard  i;o  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk. 
It  would  be  well  if  the   Government 
would  give  some  indication  of  the  view 
they  intended  to  take,  or  of  the  propo* 
sition  they  intended  to   make,  in  this 
matter.     He  would    suggest,    as    one 
alternative,  that  the  Gt)vemment  should 
omit  the  definition  which  began  with 
line  25 — namely, 

"In  this  Act  the  expreasion  ' intiinid«tion * 
inclades  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  dan- 
ger to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family, 
or  to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or  in  fear 
of  any  injury  to  or  loss  or  his  property,  busi* 
neas,  or  means  of  living." 
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This  saggestion  was,  no  doubt,  open  to 
the  objection  that  this  Act  would  have  to 
be  administered  by  Heeident  Magistrates, 
who  were  not  all  professional  men.  Of 
course,  that  objection  was  diminished 
by  the  undertaking  of  the  Government 
to  give  an  appeal ;  but,  still,  it  was  too 
much  to  expect  the  Resident  Magistrates 
of  Ireland  to  interpret  what  intimida- 
tion was  and  what  it  was  not,  and  he 
was  reminded  that  the  appeal  allowed 
was  only  one  to  the  Court  of  Quarter 
Sessions,  which,  after  all,  was  not  a 
Court  of  high  legal  authority.  His 
second  suggestion  was  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  rely  sufficiently  upon 
the  word  *'  conspiracy  ;  "  in  other  words, 
that  they  should  not  think  it  necessary 
to  deal  with  acts  or  words  imparting  an 
intention  to  have  exclusive  dealing  with 
isolated  individuals.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  said  that  the  practice  of  ''  Boy- 
cotting" was  largely  associated  with 
terrorism.  That  was  true;  but  it  had 
another  bearing  on  the  case,  and  that 
was  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  you 
could  punish  a  man  for  an  act  of  terror- 
ism, which  act  would  clearly  be  within 
the  purview  of  the  clause,  apart  from 
those  words  he  (Mr.  Bryce)  proposed  to 
strike  out.  He  suggested  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  do  well  to  rely  upon 
the  word  "conspiracy"  instead  of  upon 
the  words  **  acts  or  words,"  so  that 
they  should  make  it  an  offence  for  a 
man  to  conspire  with  any  other  person 
or  persons  to  intimidate  any  person  by 
putting  him  in  fear  of  the  loss  of  his 
property,  business,  or  means  of  living. 
He  thought  that  in  that  way  they  would 
not  make  exclusive  dealing  a  crimi- 
nal act,  but  that  they  would  make  a 
combination  or  a  conspiracy  to  injure  a 
man,  by  exclusive  dealing,  a  criminal 
act,  and  would  bring  it  within  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Clause  of  the  Bill. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  might  observe  that  that  was  part  of 
the  principle  of  the  Act  of  1875. 

Mb.  BRTCE  said,  it  was  perfectly 
true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Com- 
mittee would  reooUect  that  in  the  Act  of 
1875  the  particular  point  they  were  now 
considering  did  not  arise,  because  there 
was  no  provision  in  that  Act  referring  to 
exclusive  dealing.  The  limitation  to  the 
conspiracy  or  combination  which  he  (Mr. 
Bryce)  ventured  to  suggest,  would  only 
apply  to  cases  arising  under  the  last 


words  of  the  clause.  His  object  in 
making  this  suggestion  was  to  strike 
at  the  combination  or  conspiracy  to 
deal  exclusively  in  order  to  injure  a  man 
in  his  property,  his  business,  or  means 
of  living.  The  third  solution  he  would 
propose  was  to  omit  altogether  the  last 
words,  "or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or 
loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means 
of  living."  And  the  last  suggestion  he 
would  make  was  that  the  definition  in 
lines  25  to  29  might  be,  to  some  extent, 
qualified  by  adding  the  words  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
bad  put  down  in  an  Amendment.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  accept  any  part  of  that 
Amendment ;  but  he  thought  it  was  one 
which  formed  an  excellent  basis  for  in- 
serting a  qualification  such  as  would 
somewhat  relax  the  stringency  of  the 
clause.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Healy)  was  to  insert, 
after  the  word  "  living,"  in  line  29 — 

"  Provided,  That  no  refusal  by  any  person  to 
deal  with  another  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  busi- 
ness, or  employment  of  either ;  and  no  declara- 
tion of  the  intention  not  to  so  deal,  and  no 
resort  to  the  practice  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  exclusive  dealing,  shall  of  itself  be 
deemed  to  be  intimidation." 

Those  words  were,  no  doubt,  very  exten- 
sive, and  he  was  not  prepared  to  say 
that  they  were  not  too  extensive.  He 
was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the 
words  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  might,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, prove  a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
that  now  confronted  them.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  law  was  to  be  ad* 
ministered  by  persons  who  were  not  al- 
ways skilled  lawyers,  so  that  caution 
was  particularly  needed ;  and,  therefore, 
he  thought  that  if  the  Government  would 
endeavour  to  mitigate  the  too  great  width 
and  severity  of  the  last  words  of  the 
clause  in  some  way  or  other,  they  would 
find  a  very  general  disposition  on  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House  to  support 
them  in  the  clause  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  said,  he  did  not  in« 
tend  to  go  over  any  part  of  the  ground 
which  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  dealt  with  in  their  very  able 
speeches.  He  only  wished  to  make  a 
very  few  observations  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce).  The 
hon.  and  learned   Gentleman   had,  no 
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doubt,  treated  the  matter  with  a  great 
deal  of  acumen  and  ingenuity;  but  if 
the  Committee  adopted  his  views,  they 
would  really  whittle  away  and  emascu- 
late the  clause  of  its  most  necessary  and 
vital  provisions.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  frankly  admitted  that  his  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  words  at  the  end  of 
the  clause ;  words  which,  as  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  were  the  very 
essence  of  the  clause,  and  without  which 
the  clause  would  be  of  no  avail. 

Mb.  BBYCE  asked  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  allow  him  to  ex- 
plain. He  thought  that,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  remarks,  he  dis- 
claimed any  intention  of  emasculating 
that  clause.  He  did  not  think  that  the 
only  solution  was  to  get  rid  of  the  words 
**  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of 
his  property,  business,  or  means  of 
living ; "  but  he  certainly  desired,  if 
they  were  retained,  to  qualify  them  so 
as  to  prevent  them  working  unjustly. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  understood  that  one 
of  the  proposals  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  the  one  which 
he  put  first,  was  to  really  get  rid  of  the 
words  altogether  by  their  omission.  He 
wished  to  contrast  the  view  which  was 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  which  he  ventured  to  say  was 
the  view  of  a  doctrinarian,  with  the 
view  put  forward  by  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  with  the  consent  of  the  Go- 
vernment— the  Government  which  was 
responsible  for  the  peace  of  Ireland — 
the  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was,  that  this  part  of  the  clause  was 
absolutely  essential.  He  (Mr.  Plunket) 
would  not  dwell  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  that  cer- 
tain acts  done  at  an  election  time,  that 
certain  acts  done  on  the  occasion  of  a 
village  entertainment,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  might  possibly  be  brought  as 
offences  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 
There  was  not  an  Act  of  Parliament  that 
had  ever  been  passed  about  which  they 
might  not  suggest  some  improper  appli- 
cation of  its  provisions ;  but  he  really 
thought  that  those  who  used  such  ex- 
pressions as  these  took  a  trifling  view  of 
the  case  when  they  suggested  the  possi- 
bility of  the  measure  bein^  applied  at 
the  time  and  in  the  way  which  they  had 
indicated.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber suggested  that  the  Government 
•hould  deal  with  conspiracy  alone.  That 
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was  just  the  very  thing  that  it  would  b« 
useless  to  rely  upon  as  being  dealt  with 
in  this  case.    How  were  thej  going  to 
prove  conspiracy  ?    It  was  bocavwe  tbej 
could  prove  an  individual  act,   where 
they  could  not   prove  conspiracy,  thai 
the  clause  was  framed  in  this  way,  and 
that  the  admirable  precedent  of  the  Act 
of  1875  had  been  followed.     Why  was 
it  that  those  words  were  introduced  in 
the  Act  of  1875  ?    For  two  obvious  pur- 
poses.    In  the  first  place,  to  direct  and 
assist  the  Court  in  the  performance  of 
its  duties ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to 
inform  the  persons,  who  might  other- 
wise make  themselves  amenable,  to  the 
consequences  of  a  law  which  created  a 
new    offence.    The   hon.   and   learned 
Member,  at  the  close  of  his  speech*  said 
it  struck  him  as  very  odd  to  leave  these 
things  at  the  mere  discretion  of  the  Be- 
sident  Magistrates,  who  had  to  make  the 
inquiries,  and  who  might  not  even  be 
lawyers.     In  the  first  place,  the  clause 
gave  a  magistrate  a  clear  indication  of 
the  character  of  the  offence  with  which 
he  had  to   deal ;   and,   in   the   second 
place,  it  gave  a  fair  warning  to  those 
persons  who  might  otherwise  be  affected 
by  the  operation  of  the  new  law.     The 
Act  of  1875  was  intended  to  meet  a  most 
remarkable  instance  of  a  new  diffioohj, 
with  which  it  was  necessary  to  deal,  on 
account  of  conspiracy — perhaps  conspi- 
racy by  the  isolated  act  of  an  individual 
instead  of  a  number  of  individuals.  The 
object  of  the  present  clause  was  to  deal 
with  even  more  subtle  and  more  nov^ 
offences  than  were  even  contemplated  by 
the  Act  of  1875.     He  would  like  to  re- 
mind the  Committee,  before  the  debate 
proceeded  any  further,  of  the  view  which 
was  taken  of  the  question  of  intimida- 
tion by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.   Last  night, 
when   speaking  of  the  very  words  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  now  objected,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

**  The  words  '  buainess  or  meant  of  Hying ' 
were  all-important,  and  could  not  be  omitted 
from  the  clause  without  upsettingthe  main  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  The  olause  was 
directed  against  the  systematic  nature  of  *  Boy* 
cotting,'  which  was  carried  out  at  the  prioa  of 
serious  suffering  to  individuals.  This  system  of 
*  Boycotting '  was  almost  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  grosser  forms  of  terrorism,  and  in* 
fiicted  extreme  hardship  and  cruelty— cmaltj 
which  frequently  followed  men  very  Ua  ia» 
deed." 
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These  were  the  words  of  the  official 
exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  bringing  this  clause  before  the 
Committee,  and  he  (Mr.  Plunket)  did 
intreat  the  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment to  pause  before  depriving  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  of  the  power  they 
now  sought  by  accepting  any  such  sug- 

Sestion  as  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
[ember  opposite  (Mr.  Bryce).  It  was 
quite  idle  to  suppose  that  ''Boycotting" 
had  been  carried  out  in  Ireland  entirely 
and  only  by  violence  or  threats — violence 
either  to  the  individual  himself,  or  to 
any  member  of  his  family.  No ;  the 
worst  and  the  cruellest  forms  of  **  Boy- 
cotting "  were  those  which  had  made  a 
man's  life  not  worth  living;  those 
which  had  ruined  his  prospects,  which  ' 
had  effaced  all  the  results  of  a  long  and 
honourable  life ;  and  those  forms  of 
**  Boycotting"  had  been  directed  against 
those  members  of  the  commimity  who 
least  deserved  to  be  treated  in  that 
manner,  and  they  had  been  made  use  of 
for  the  purpose  of  forcing  men  to  act  in 
a  manner  dishonourable  to  themselves, 
and  contrary  to  all  the  teaching  of 
morality  and  religion.  It  was  exactly 
this  subtle  and  new  invention,  this  ter- 
rible weapon  with  which  they  had 
armed  Uiemselves,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strike  from  the  hands  of  the  leaders 
of  this  movement  in  Ireland.  These 
were  the  reasons  which  he  thought 
ought  to  weigh  with  hon.  Gentlemen, 
even  if  they  had  not  been  reinforced 
by  the  observations  of  some  of  the  hon. 
Members  from  Ireland  sitting  below  the 
Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  that  day.  He  did  not  wish  to 
comment  upon  it  at  the  time,  as  he  did 
not  wish  to  introduce  matters  of  con- 
troversy there;  but  he  wished  to  put 
this  view  to  the  Committee.  Whatever 
they  might  think  of  the  various  ways  of 
deiding  with  this  matter  if  the  clause 
had  never  been  proposed  in  its  present 
form,  what  did  they  think  would  be  the 
effect  if  they  now  struck  out  those  words 
fr^m  the  clause  ?  Why,  the  effect  would 
certainly  be  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  told  that  this  attempt  to  put 
down  this  species  of  ''  Boycotting  "  had 
been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. That  would  be  the  effect  in  re- 
gard to  the  people ;  bat  what  would  be 
the  effect  upon  the  Court?  In  what 
position  would  the  Besident  Magistrate, 
who  might  not  be  a  lawyer,  and  who 


might  not  grasp  the  undoubted  truth 
that  an  Act  of  Parliament  must  be  in- 
terpreted as  it  was  found,  and  not  by 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  find  him- 
self ?  The  Besident  Magistrate  would 
be  told  that  there  were  definitions  put 
into  the  English  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
it  was  proposed  to  introduce  them  in 
this  Act ;  but,  when  the  Bill  came  to  be 
discussed  in  detail  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  particiuar  words  which 
aimed  at  this  form  of  ''Boycotting" 
were  deliberately  struck  out.  He  wanted 
to  know  what  the  ordinary  Besident 
Magistrate,  endeavouring  to  administer 
the  Act,  was  to  do.  Would  not  a  diffi- 
culty be  found  owing  to  the  difference 
which  had  been  made  between  the  word- 
ing of  this  Bill  and  the  Statute  applying 
to  analogous  offences  in  England  ?  Must 
not  any  man  who  was  not  a  lawyer  be 
oppressed  with  this  consideration,  that 
the  words  had  been  deliberately  in- 
troduced by  the  Government,  but  had 
been  rejected  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons?  He  would  not 
longer  detain  the  Committee  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  hoped  he  had  said 
nothing  of  an  irritating  character  to  any 
Member  of  the  Committee.  He  spoke 
with  very  considerable  experience,  for 
he  knew  something  of  "Boycotting." 
He  was  on  the  farm  of  Captain  Boycott 
before  the  relief  came  to  his  aid;  he 
saw  the  process  in  its  inception  ;  he  had 
watched  every  step  of  it  since.  It  had 
been  his  duty — the  necesscu*y  experience 
of  his  life — to  watch  it;  and  he  now 
said,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  he 
cotdd  use,  that  he  believed  the  words 
which  it  was  now  proposed  to  leave  out 
were  the  most  valuable  words  in  the 
whole  Bill  for  putting  an  end  to  this 
serious  evil  with  which  they  had  to  deal. 
Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  enter  into  the  solemnity  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
(Mr.  Plunket' s)  speech;  but  he  con- 
fessed that,  though  he  had  endeavoured 
to  tune  his  mind  to  the  high  emotions 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  expressed,  he  had  been  unable  to 
perceive  either  the  necessity  or  the 
wisdom  of  the  course  which  he  recom- 
mended to  the  Committee.  The  great 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  was,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  words  were  unnecessary, 
even  supposing    that  these  provisions 
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ought  never  to  have  been  in  the  Bill, 
now  that  they  were  in  the  Bill  they  must 
stick  to  them.    He  (Mr.  O'DonneU)  did 
not  know  whether  that  was  an  argu- 
ment peculiar  to  the  Tory  mind ;   but 
certainly  he  had  never  seen  the  state- 
ment of  the  great  principle,  that  ''what- 
ever is  is  right,"  more  emphatically  set 
forth  in  that  House  or  elsewhere.     The 
contention  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  really  amounted  to  this — 
Granted  that  you  have  made  a  mistake 
with  regard  to  the  fundamental  pro- 
visions of  your  Bill,  inasmuch  as  you 
have  brought  it  in,  and  it  has  been  read 
a  second  time,  and  is  now  in  Committee, 
you  must  stick  to  it  without   amend- 
ment.     He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)   expected 
that,  when  they  again  took  up  the  New 
Bules  of  Procedure,  they  would  hear  a 
strong  appeal  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin    against  any  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  Bill  which  had 
once  passed  its  second  reading.     The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  at- 
tacked the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.   Bryce),   on    the 
ground  that  they  tended  to  the  whittling 
away  of  the  necessary  provisions  of  the 
Bill.     Now,  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  called  whittling  away, 
he  (Mr.   O'Donnell)   called  a  just  de- 
finition.    He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  and  his 
hon.  Friends  argued  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment maintained  in  the  Bill  indefinite, 
vague,  and  misleading  provisions  with 
regard  to    intimidation,   so    far    from 
preventing    intimidation,    they  would, 
in    fact,    encoiirage     the    very    worst 
forms  of  it.  Now,  he  frankly  admitted, 
just  as   his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for    the    City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
admitted,    that  the   practice  of  exclu- 
sive dealing,  as  earned  on  in  Ireland, 
had,  in  many  cases,  been  grossly  abused, 
and  he  certainly  would  make  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  the  punishment  of  such 
gross  abuse.     He  could  not,  however, 
approve  of  punishing  just  and  unjust 
combination  and  necessary  and  improper 
exclusive  dealing  alike.     The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  quoted  a  sen- 
tence from  the  speech  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
taiy  for  Ireland  last  night,  a  sentence  in 
which  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  pointed 
out  that  exclusive  dealing  was,  in  many 
cases  in  Ireland,   mixed  up  with  the 
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grosser  forms  of  terrorism.     He  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  did  not  deny  that  that  was 
so.     He  said  that  whenever  they  came 
across  a  case  of  exclusive  dealing  that 
was  mixed  up  with  the  grossest  forms  of 
terrorism,  they  ought  to  punish  it ;   but 
where  they  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of 
exclusive  dealing  of  a  legitimate  kind, 
such  as  was  practised  by  English  trades- 
men, they  ought  not  to  punish  it  just  as 
though  it  was  a  case  mixed  up  with  the 
grossest  forms  of  terrorism.    The  vague 
form  of  words  in  the   clause  covered 
both   the    righteous    and    unrighteous 
forms  of  exclusive  dealing.     The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  spoke  of  *'  Boycott^ 
iug  "  as  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  in 
the  government  of  Ireland.      With  a 
slight  change  in  the  words,   he  (Mr. 
O'DonneU)  would  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.   If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  said  that  the  prac- 
tice of ' '  Boycotting, "  as  carried  on  during 
the  last  two  years,  had  been  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  mis- 
government  of  Ireland,  he  would  agree 
with  him.     The  Government  admitted 
that  the  law  they  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  enforce  for  the  last  year  had 
been  a  wicked  and  unjust  law;  and  they 
now,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  proposed  to 
amend    it.      "  Boycotting,"    generally 
speaking,  had  been  one  of  me  chief 
difficulties  in  the  successful  enforcement 
of  those  bad  and  wicked  laws   which 
were  now  to  be  reformed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    Let  him,  at  the  outset,  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  word  "  Boycott- 
ing." What  was  "Boycotting?"  "Boy- 
cotting" was  simply  one  of  those  expres- 
sions in  reference  to  which  the  late  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  this  House,  offered  a  memo- 
rable protest,  when  he  protested  against 
the  introduction  of  slang  and  jargon 
into  legislation.     "  Boycotting "  was  a 
mere  expression  of  slang  and  jargon, 
which  might  mean  nothing — ^it  might 
mean    anything — it  might  mean  what 
was  right  and  what  was  wrong.    "  Boy- 
cotting" was  a  word  like  "Popish,"  a 
word  which  had  acquired  a  certain  evil 
significance  amongst  a  large  class  of  the 
English  population.   "  Boycotting  "  was 
a  word  like  "Muscovite  ambition    in  the 
mind  of  a  strong  Conservative.     "  Boy* 
cotting"  was  a  meaningless  and  slang 
expression,  and  he  protested  against  its 
use.     He  objected  to  the  words  in  the 
clause  on  the  ground  of  their  extreme 
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indefinitenesSy  and  also  on  the  around 
that  they  openly  and  emphatioaUy  and 
unmistakably  brought  within  the  pur- 
view and  operation  of  coercion  practices 
which  were  not  only  legitimate  but  ne- 
cessary. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  stated  that  the  crite- 
rion of  the  guilt  of  the  offence  of  exclu- 
sive dealing  was  to  be  found  in  reference 
to  Sub-sections  a  and  &,  and  that  it  was 
the  view  with  which  exclusive  dealing 
was  brought  into  play  that  supplied  the 
material  for  the  legality  or  illegality  of 
exclusive  dealing,  hy  Sub-section  a,  a 
person  was  forbidden  to  use  what  was 
called ''intimidation."  And  intimidation 
was — 

"  Any  word  vpoken  or  act  done  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss 
of  his  property,  business,  or  means  of  living." 

Any  word  spoken  or  any  act  done  was 
intimidation,  if  it  was  done — 

"  With  a  view  to  cause  any  person  or  persons 
either  to  do  any  act  which  such  person  or  per- 
sons  has  or  have  a  legal  right  to  ahstain  from 
doing,  or  to  abstain  itom.  doing  any  act  which 
such  person  or  persons  has  or  have  a  legal 
right  to  do." 

He  could  see  that  under  such  a  sub- 
section a  man  might  be  prevented  doing 
a  right  and  necessary  act.  If  a  man,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  right,  did  an  act 
which  was  distasteful  to  him,  he,  in 
return,  had  a  right  to  express  and  dis- 
play his  displeasure.  Suppose  he  had  a 
pleasure  eround,  and  admitted  to  it  a 
number  of  persons,  but  excluded  a  cer- 
tain person,  because  that  certain  person 
had,  in  his  legal  right,  excluded  him 
from  his  pleasure  fi^ound  some  days 
previous.  The  man  nad  a  perfect  legal 
right  to  exclude  him,  but  to  punish  him 
for  his  use  of  that  legal  right  he  was 
determined  to  inflict  upon  him  a  certain 
amount  of  inconvenience  and  hurt.  If 
he  did  so  he  was  guilty,  under  this 
clause,  in  Ireland,  but  not  in  England, 
of  criminal  intimidation.  He  was  re- 
minded of  another  instance.  If  he  re- 
fused to  deal  with  a  baker,  in  an  Irish 
town,  because  that  baker  was  a  sup- 
porter of  some  enemy  of  his,  he  would 
be  punishable,  under  this  clause,  by  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
He  maintained  that  he  had  a  perfect 
right  todeal  with  whomsoever  he  pleased, 
and  no  one  had  a  right  to  inquire  the 
reason  why  he  did  not  deal  with  any 
particular  man.     If  a  person  was  in  the 


habit  of  doing  something  which  was  ob- 
jectionable to  any  man,  or  any  set  of 
men,  that  man,  or  set  of  men,  had  a 
perfect  and  a  legal  right  to  refuse  to 
deal  with  him.  He  was  confident  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
prevent  the  practice  of  exclusive  dealing 
would  utterly  fail.  Let  them  take  the 
case  of  a  newspaper  established  in  an 
Irish  town.  That  newspaper  advanced 
views  and  principles  objectionable  to  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  some  representa- 
tive of  the  popular  Party  started  an  op- 
position newspaper.  A  public  meeting 
was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the 
unpopular  editor,  the  support  of  the 
popular  Party  be  in  future  given  to  the  ' 
popular  newspaper.  Such  action  on  the 
part  of  the  people  would  be  construed 
into  criminal  intimidation,  punishable 
by  six  months'  hard  labour.  He  need 
not  say  that  it  was  monstrous,  and 
criminal,  and  illegal  that  such  a  provi- 
sion should  be  contained  in  any  Act. 
Again,  they  were  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers in  Ireland.  The  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  had 
been  a  pet  topic  with  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House ;  and,  at  the 
time  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  specially  en- 
gaged in  obtaining  redress  for  the  far- 
mers of  Ireland,  the  Conservative  Mem- 
bers were  in  a  constant  state  of  gush 
about  the  labourers.  Suppose  that  in  a 
certain  locality  there  was  a  farmer  who 
treated  his  labourers  unjustly,  stinted 
them  in  their  wages,  compelled  them  to 
herd  in  some  hut  or  hovel  not  fit  for  a 
pigstye — and  these  cases  were  numerous 
— suppose  the  labourers  of  such  a  farmer 
resolved  that  none  of  their  number  should 
work  for  that  farmer,  until  he  gave 
an  undertaking  to  treat  them  rightly, 
properly,  and  justly ;  under  this  clause 
they  would  be  visited  with  six  months' 
imprisonmentwith  hard  labour.  Further, 
let  him  instance  the  case  of  a  rack-rented 
estate  in  Ireland,  an  estate  in  heavy 
arrears,  an  estate  on  which  the  practice 
of  keeping  the  tenants  in  arrear  was  of 
old  date.  The  Prime  Minister  and  Par- 
liament had  passed  a  Land  Act  which, 
if  allowed  to  operate  on  this  estate, 
would  shortly  reduce  the  rack  rents, 
and  place  all  the  tenants  on  a  footing 
of  liberty  and  prosperity.  The  landlord, 
or  his  agent,  or  his  understrapper,  made 
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He  hoped  the  Government  would  believe 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  and 
himself,  and  others  in  that  part  of  the 
House,  had  no  desire  to  minimize  the 
effect  of  this  clause  in  the  criticism  they 
had  thought  themselves  justified  in  offer- 
ing to  the  Committee.  Whether  they 
had  succeeded  or  not,  their  desire  had 
been  to  render  the  clause  as  accurate  as 
possible, 

Me.  8YNAN  said,  the  Committee 
could  not  but  look  upon  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Horace 
Davey)  as  satisfactory.  In  that  tone 
and  in  that  spirit  he  (Mr.  Synan)  claimed 
to  share,  and  cordially  to  concur,  and 
though  he  might  differ  in  some  re- 
spects from  the  views  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  yet,  on  the  whole,  he 
might  say  he  was  on  all  fours  with 
them.  It  was  not  his  intention  to 
go  into  the  general  question  as  to  whe- 
ther ** Boycotting"  or  exclusive  dealing 
was  legitimate  ;  neither  was  it  his  inten- 
tion to  go  into  the  questions  addressed 
to  the  Committee  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
behind  him,  as  to  the  justification  for 
'* Boycotting"  in  Ireland,  although  he 
concurred  with  those  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
this  extent — and  he  concurred  in  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell] — that  if  it  was  intended  to 
bring  exclusive  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  tenant  within  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  he  hoped  also  it  was  intended 
to  bring  exclusive  dealing  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  also  within  them,  so  that 
there  would  be  justice,  in  that  respect, 
done  all  round.  If  exclusive  dealing 
was  to  be  treated  as  a  charge  to  be 
brought  within  the  terms  of  the  Bill  by 
any  prejudiced  magistrate  in  Ireland, 
he  thought  it  was  the  business  of  the 
Committee  now,  and  the  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  make  the 
words  80  clear  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble for  any  magistrate,  however  pre- 
judiced, to  bring  legitimate  exclusive 
dealing  within  the  law.  He  came  now 
to  address  himself  to  the  clause  before 
the  Committee  and  to  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bus- 
sell).  He  was  aoite  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  went  beyond  the  words  of  the 
Act  of  1875,  because  the  words  of  that 
Acts  were ''  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates 
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another  person"  so  as  to  produce oertuB 
consequences  more  or  less  injnrions  to 
the  person  or  property.     His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  used  the  word  "violence" 
alone,  and  left  out  the  words  '*  or  in- 
timidates."    But  then  the  Act  of  1875 
was  as  much  in  force  in  Ireland  as  it 
was  in  England,  and  if  anyone  did  come 
within  that  Act,  he  exposed  himself  to 
its  punishments  just  as  much  as  anyone 
who  came  within  the  present  Act  wooH 
expose  himself  to  its  punishments  ai 
soon  as  it  became  the  law  of  the  land. 
Which,  he  would  ask,  were  the  more 
reasonable,  the  words  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,   or  the  words  of  the 
clause,  upon  which  hon.   and  learned 
Gentlemen  on  the  other   side  of  the 
House  differed  P    Though  they  were  in- 
clined to  support  the  Ghovemment,  thej 
condemned  the  words.     But  how  were 
they  to  be  amended  ?    The  words  of  the 
clause  were  "  every  person  who  wrong- 
fully or  without  legal  authority,  uses 
intimidation,"  &c.     Of  course,  a  person 
would  use  intimidation  wrongfully  and 
without  legal  authority ;    and,   as  the 
clause  stood,  there  seemed  to  be  a  con- 
tradiction of  terms.      The  words  sup- 
posed that  a  man  could  justly  intimi- 
date.    A  person,  he  supposed,  might 
justly  give  a  caution  or    advice;  bnt 
how    a    man    could   justly    intimidate 
another  man  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
conceive.     But  the  words  recommended 
the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  clause.  And 
what  was  the  rest  of  the  clause?    What 
did  the  word  ''intimidation"  include? 
The  clause  went  on  to  say — ''In  thii 
Act  the  expression   'intimidation'  in- 
cludes." And  the  magistrate  who  miglit 
have  to  administer  the  Act  might  saj— 
"Intimidation    only    'includes'    these 
things ;  but  there  are  many  things  wludi 
come  under  it  beyond  those  mentioned 
— what  is  said  to  be  '  included '  doei 
not  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of 
the  woM  intimidation."    He  oertunlj 
thought  the  word   "includes"    might 
be  read  as  implying   that    something 
had  been  left  out,  and  that  something 
else  was  meant;  therefore,  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  in  the  word.     PaasiBg 
by  that,  and  leaving  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  duty  of  correcting  it, 
at  all  events  let  them  see  what  was  in- 
cluded.    It  included — 

<*  Any  word  spoken,  or  act  done,  calculated  u> 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  dangrr 
to  himseu,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
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to  force  the  oommunity,  who  detested 
these  oppressors,  to  live  on  friendly 
relations  with  them,  and  to  attempt  to 
force  the  community  to  do  that  would 
fail,  because  no  law  could  permanently 
go  against  human  nature.  Was  it  pre- 
tended that,  under  this  clause,  the  land- 
lord who  warmly  demanded  arrears  in 
order  to  put  pressure  on  his  tenants  in 
view  of  the  operations  of  the  Land  Act, 
ran  the  slightest  risk  of  six  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour?  No; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  that 
the  grossest  intimidation  by  the  land- 
lords would  be  punished  under  the  Bill ; 
there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  that 
"  Boycotting  "  by  the  landlord  classes 
would  be  punished.  There  were  scores, 
and  hundreds,  and  thousands  of  cases 
all  over  Ireland  of  men  who  had  been 
''Boycotted"  by  the  landlord  classes; 
there  were  hotel-keepers,  stationers, 
drapers,  and  men  in  every  walk  of  life 
in  Ireland  who,  in  consequence  of  their 
being  members  of  the  popular  Party, 
were  "Boycotted"  by  the  wealthy  gentry 
in  their  neighbouriiood.  A  remarkable 
case  of  that  had  just  occurred  in  Dublin, 
under  the  immediate  notice,  and  with 
the  full  knowledge,  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  when  he  was  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  A  member  of 
of  Uie  Dublin  Oorporation  and  a  trades- 
man of  that  City,  had  spoken  in  favour 
of  the  popular  Party,  and  against  the 
terrorist  measures  of  the  governing 
classes.  That  person  had  a  large  estab- 
lishment in  Westmoreland  Street,  where 
he  sold  stationery  and  articles  of  bijouterie 
and  articles  which  were  calculated  rather 
to  adorn  than  to  be  of  any  particular 
use ;  his  trade  lay  exclusively  amongst 
the  wealthy  classes.  In  the  columns  of 
The  Daily  Expreee  there  appeared  an 
article,  calling  on  the  gentry  and  the 
wealthy  classes  to  withdraw  their  custom 
firom  him,  in  consequence  of  his  action. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  had  not  put  the  editor  of 
The  Daily  £xpre$»  in  gaol  under  the 
Ooercion  Act  on  reasonable  suspicion  of 
intimidation;  and  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
did  not  believe  that  any  police  magis- 
trate of  Dublin,  or  any  Keeident  Magis- 
trate throughout  the  country,  would 
punish  a  similar  exercise  of  the  power 
of  "  Boycotting  "  by  the  landlord  cmsses. 
He  knew  hotels  that  had  been  habitually 
used  by  the  wealthy  dasees  which,  owing 


to  their  owners  belonging  to  the  popular 
Party,  or  to  their  being  used  occasionally 
by  Land  League  orators,  and  by  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  belonging  to  the 
popular  Party,  were  put  on  the  black 
list  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  such 
hotel  proprietors  had  suffered  consider- 
able loss  in  consequence.  Well,  he 
maintained  that  the  resident  gentry 
had  a  perfect  right  to  choose  their  own 
hotels.  He  did  not  propose  that  any 
man  should  be  obliged  to  use  any  par- 
ticular hotel — any  hotel  to  which  he 
might  object — for,  no  doubt,  he  was 
the  best  judge  of  where  he  should  go ; 
but  his  (Mr.  O'Donnell's)  complaint  was 
that  under  this  Act  there  would  be  one 
measure  of  justice  meted  out  to  the 
popular  Party,  and  another  measure  of 
justice  meted  out  to  the  rich.  What 
was  more  common  in  Ireland  of  late 
than  for  the  proprietors  of  large  estates 
to  declare  that  they  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  progress  of  the  agrarian  agita- 
tion and  the  changes  in  the  relations  of 
proprietors  and  tenants  introduced  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  that  they  would 
break  up  their  establishments,  and 
henceforw  have  nothing  but  a  money 
relation  with  the  Irish  tenantry — that 
they  would  take  all  the  money  they  used 
to  devote  to  their  Irish  establishments 
somewhere  else  ?  Was  not  that  a  dis- 
tinct punishment  of  large  numbers  of 
people  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  tenantry  with  the  Land  Ijeague, 
and  the  legislation  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister?  But 
there  was  no  danger  that  any  gentleman 
who  became  an  absentee  to  punish  his 
parish  would  be  liable  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  through  the  breaking  up 
of  his  establishment,  although  the  act 
might  mean  a  loss  of  salary  and  means 
of  livelihood  to  scores  and  scores  of  per- 
sons. He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  had  listened 
with  great  attention  last  night  to  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Obief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  was  by  no  means  desirous  of  imply- 
ing that  the  new  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  not  a  vast  improvement  on  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Bradford ;  but  as  he  had  listened  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  exposition  of  the 
Gt)vemment  case — the  Dublin  Castle 
case — on  the  subject  of  intimidation,  he 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  could  not  help  saying 
to  himself,  ''  What  a  marked  progress 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  already 
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made  in  the  ways  of  Dublin  Oasile  ? ' '  He 
must  confess  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford,  who  had 
entered  on  his  duties  in  Ireland  with  as 
clear  an  account,  and  with  as  popular  a 
past  history,  as  the  present  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  did  not  show  in  so 
short  a  time  so  much  progress  in  the 
ways  and  ideas  of  Dublin  Oastle  as  the 
new  Chief  Secretary  had  done.  [  Cries 
of  **  Question  !  "]  That  was  exactly  the 
question.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who  were 
ignorant  of  Ireland  might  not  perceive 
it ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  enlighten  them 
on  the  point. 

Mb.  WARTON  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  the  question  before 
the  Committee  is  a  comparison  between 
the  two  Chief  Secretaries  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  understand  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  is  about  to 
reply  to  some  arguments  that  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land brought  before  the  Committee  last 
night ;  and  I  think  it  quite  fair  that 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
plying. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  Chief 
Secretaiy  for  Ireland  last  night  went 
exactly  on  the  lines  of  his  Predecessor 
in  mixing  up  together  the  legitimate 
intimidation  of  exclusive  dealing  with 
the  illegitimate  intimidation  of  terrorism. 
It  was  enough  for  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  say  that  over  a  large  district  in 
Ireland  there  was  a  good  deal  of  **  Boy- 
cotting," and  also  a  good  deal  of  out- 
rage, in  order  to  make  him  think  be 
was  justified  in  asking  the  Committee  to 
con  Bider  that  a  combination  of  the  popular 
classes  against  unpopular  individuals 
must  necessarily  be  put  down  as  ter- 
rorism. There  was  no  justification  for 
that  confusion  of  two  totally  different 
subjects.  According  to  his  (Mr.  O'Don- 
nell's)  mind,  the  true  criterion  as  to 
whether  an  act  of  exclusive  dealing,  or 
a  resolution  for  exclusive  dealing,  was 
criminal  or  not  was  supplied  by  the 
question  whether  that  exclusive  dealing, 
or  whether  that  resolution  for  exclusive 
dealing,  was  or  was  not  to  be  carried  out 
by  terrorism  ?  He  contended  that  in 
every  case  in  which  the  Government 
could  prove  that  exclusive  dealing,  or  a 
combination  in  favour  of  exclusive  deal- 
ing, was  supported  in  the  case  of  any 
man,  or  any  dozen  of  men,  by  terrorism, 
then  the  Government  ought  to  punish 
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the  terrorizors  with  the  whole  force  of 
the  law  ;  but  he  said  that  the  tenantry, 
openly  and  honestly,  had  a  perfect  right, 
if  they  chose,  to  enter  into  a  resolution 
not  to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
man  had  been  unjustly  evicted.  They 
had  an  absolute  right  to  do  that,  and 
any  law  which  prevented  them  was 
a  wicked  and  tyrannical  law  that  ought 
to  be  evaded  by  every  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  nation.  The  farm-labourers 
had  a  right,  he  contended,  to  enter  into 
a  combination  not  to  work  for  any  farmer 
or  landlord  who  did  not  give  a  just 
wage,  a  fit  house,  and  proper  diet  to  his 
farm-hands ;  and  though  the  result  of 
that  combination  might  be  to  reduce  the 
hard  and  unjust  employer  of  labour  to 
the  most  extreme  destitution,  he  main- 
tained that  if  that  employer  of  labour 
preferred  to  starve  rather  than  give  a  fair 
wage,  let  him  starve ;  and  neither  for  his 
present  condition  nor  for  his  condition 
in  the  world  hereafter  should  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  have  the  slightest  regret.  The 
objects  and  the  scope  of  this  measure 
were  far  beyond  the  objects  and  the 
scope  which  were  represented  to  be  all 
that  were  within  the  design  and  desire 
of  the  Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  declared  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  gpiarantee  to  the  Lrish  people 
the  same  rights  of  combination  enjoyed 
by  the  English  people.  Had  they  done 
so?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had, 
again  and  again,  declared  that  they 
were  not  wilUng  to  deprive  the-  Irish 
people  of  a  single  right  of  combination 
enjoyed  by  the  English  people.  Then 
let  them  carry  out  their  intention,  and 
insert  into  this  Bill  words  conferring 
upon  the  Irish  people  the  same  rights 
as  those  enjoyed  by  the  Trade  Unionists 
of  England.  He  did  not  ask  for  a  single 
right  more ;  but  he  and  his  Friends  con* 
tended  that,  just  as  the  body  of  English 
workmen — shipwrights,  masons,  brick- 
layers, &o. — had  a  perfect  right  to  com- 
bine together,  and  to  refuse  to  work 
except  on  certain  terms,  and  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  appeal  to  all  their  brethren 
in  other  trades  to  unite  with  them  and 
refuse  to  work  with  a  hard  employer 
until  that  hard  employer  had  granted 
the  terms  demanded  by  his  labourers 
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and  tradesmen,  so  thej  contended  that 
the  Irish  labourers,  and  Irish  farmers, 
and  Irish  operatives  in  town  and  country 
had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to  work 
for,  and  had  a  perfect  right  to  refuse  to 
aid  and  assist,  their  employers,  and  to 
refuse  to  supply  these  individuals  and 
classes   whom    the   decision    of    Irish 
trades'  organizations  had  declared  to  be 
enemies  of  the  trade  interests  and  the 
just  rights  of  the  Irish  labourers  or 
farmers  with  the  goods  they  required. 
They  asked  for  no  more.   Where  a  man 
committed  violence  and  outrage  in  sup- 
port of  a  trade  resolution,  punish  him 
with  rigour,  no  matter  what  the  trade 
resolution  might   be ;    but  where  the 
people  choose  to  occupy  a  passive  atti- 
tude,   where    they    stood    apart    and 
shunned   and  refused    to  assist  or  to 
serve  an  unpopular  person,  whether  he 
were  an  employer  of  town  or  country 
labour,  a  Bill  that  interfered  with  that 
right  was  a  Bill  unjust,  was  a  Bill  that 
could  only  be  techmcally  the  law,  and  a 
Bill  which,  so  long  as  it  was  in  exist- 
ence and  on  the  Statute  Book,  would  be 
an  act  of  tyranny,  and  would  justify  the 
resistance  which  every  free  nation  ought 
to  oppose  to  tyranny  until  tyranny  was 
dead.     The  crime  of  intimidation  was 
left  purposely  so  vague  in  this  Bill  that 
it  would  be  left  in  practice  to  depend 
upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  number  of 
Government  nominees  all  over  the  coun- 
try.   There  could  be  no  confidence  in 
such  provisions ;  there  could  be  no  faith 
in  such  Judges ;  there  could  be  no  re- 
cognition of  duty  to  carry  out  a  law  of 
that  kind.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would    introduce   words — whether    the 
words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles 
Bussell)  or  others — which  would  make 
it  clear  that  the  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  to  put  down  violence  and  ter- 
rorism, and  not  to  put  down  rightful 
and  necessary  combination,  then  the  op- 
position of  the  Irish  Party  would  disap- 
pear in  a  moment ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  insist  in  mixing  up  in  the 
one  anathema  lawful  combination  and 
rightful  union  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
aeainst  unjust  landlords,  rightful  union 
of  farmers  against  land-grabbers,  and 
rightful  union  of  labourers  against  un- 
just farmers,  or  the  farmers  against  un- 
just labourers,  with  violence  and  intimi- 
dation, it  was  the  duty  of  every  honest 
man,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and 


by  every  encouragement  and  counsel, 
consistent  with  prudence,  to  oppose  the 
Bill  and  to  insure  its  failure.  The  Bill, 
in  its  present  wording,  and  this  clause 
of  the  Bill,  were  against  necessary  com- 
bination. Unless  combination  was  per- 
mitted in  Ireland,  the  Land  Act  could 
not  work  ;  there  could  be  no  protection 
against  unjust  arrears,  no  protection  for 
the  labourers  against  hard  service  and 
miserable  wage ;  and  the  Bill,  by  pre- 
venting legitimate  combination,  would 
only  give  another  and  a  most  terrible 
stimulus  to  secret  and  desperate  crime ; 
and  if,  after  this  Bill  became  law,  out- 
rages of  a  most  serious  character  multi- 
plied, the  moral  blame  would  rest  with 
the  Government  that  insisted  upon  pass- 
ing such  an  unjust  measure. 

Mb.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  that 
the  speech  which  the  Committee  had 
just  heard  was  one  of  those  speeches 
which  made  it  most  difficult  for  Liberal 
Members  to  ofiPer  such  criticism  or  obser- 
vations as  they  might  wish  to  the  proposal 
of  the  Government;  but  he  would  not 
be  deterred  by  the  observations  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  had  made,  from  offering  one 
or  two  criticisms  upon  the  language  of 
the  clause  under  discussion.  He  should 
have  the  Committee  with  him  when  he 
said  that  the  question  under  considera- 
tion was  one  of  extreme  importance ; 
not  only  did  he  see  the  extreme  import- 
ance of  putting  down  the  practice,  which 
had  been  called  the  practice  of  **  Boy- 
cotting," and  which  was  admitted  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  have  been 
carried  to  a  gross  abuse ;  but  he  thought 
that  the  Committee  must  also  appreciate 
the  importance  of  taking  care  that, 
whilst  they  desired  to  put  down  that 
system  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
now  exercised  in  Ireland,  they  must  be 
careful  that  they,  as  far  as  possible, 
framed  their  definition  of  the  offence 
they  intended  to  put  down,  and  at  which 
they  intended  to  strike,  so  as  not  to  in- 
troduce a  precedent  which  might,  on 
future  occasions,  be  found  to  be  fraught 
with  some  inconvenience.  Now,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket)  had  done  in- 
justice to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce),  for 
he  (Mr.  Horace  Davey)  had  not  under- 
stood his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  in  any 
way  to  have  palliated  or  extenuated  the 
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he  should  go  into  the  Lobby  with  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  desire  to  make 
a  suggestion.  I  would  respectfully 
submit  that  this  Amendment  should  now 
be  allowed  to  come  to  a  diTision.  We 
all  feel  that  we  are  on  a  matter  of  great 
importance,  and  I  believe  that  everyone 
desires  to  make  practical  progress  with 
the  debate  ;  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
no  practical  progress  with  the  debate 
whatever  can  be  made  so  long  as  we 
continue  to  discuss  the  subject  on  the 
immediate  question  before  us.  The 
hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Synan)  has  delivered  a  speech 
which,  I  think;  contributes  very  much 
to  the  better  understanding  of  the  ques- 
tion. That  was  preceded  by  what  I  may 
call  the  admirable  speech  of  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  on  this  side  of  the 
House  (Mr.  Horace  Davey) ;  but  those 
two  speeches,  if  they  referred  to  any 
part  of  this  particular  clause,  referred 
to  the  latter  part  of  it.  We  are  now  on 
the  words  proposed  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Hussell),  and  these  words  have 
been  stated  by  him — as  has  been  ad- 
mitted on  all  sides — ^to  exclude  alto- 
gether the  question  of  **  Boycotting." 
fiut  it  is  agreed  in  almost  every  quarter 
that  '*  Boycotting,"  in  some  shape  or 
other,  is  to  be  included.  The  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down,  and  that  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  on  this  side  of  the  House,  were 
both  on  the  question  in  what  manner, 
and  on  what  terms,  we  should  deal  with 
it.  I  say,  let  us  get  quit  of  the  Amend- 
ment immediately  before  us.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  **  Boycotting  "  what- 
ever, and  there  has  been  no  debate  on 
it.  During  the  discussion  to-day  hardly 
10  minutes  have  been  spent  in  consider- 
ing the  Amendment ;  and  if  we  are  now 
permitted  to  get  rid  of  that  question,  we 
can  then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
other  Amendments  which  have  reference 
to  the  way  in  which  the  provisions  of 
the  clause  can  be  adapted  to  the  object 
which  it  is  generally  desired  to  attain. 
If  it  is  meant  to  have  any  limitation  at 
all,  we  should  be  allowed  to  get  rid  of 
this  Amendment  and  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Amendments  proposing 
such  limitation. 

Mr.  BIGGAB  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  asked  them  to  take  a  division 
on  that  particular  question  at  that  par* 


tioular  moment ;  but  there  were  several 
objections  to  that  course,  which  he  would 
state  to  the  Committee.  One  important 
objection  to  having  a  division  was,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  had 
said,  that  the  subject  had  not  been  snffi- 
ciently  debated.  If  he  (Mb.  Biggar) 
understood  the  Prime  Minister,  what  he 
said  was  that  a  particular  question  had 
been  raised  and  had  not  been  sufficiently 
debated. 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  I  beg  the  hon. 
Member's  pardon ;  what  I  said  was,  that 
the  debate  had  been  completely  ex- 
hausted, or,  if  I  did  not  say  it,  that  was 
my  meaning. 

Mb.  BIGfGAH  said,  that  as  he  under- 
stood it,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  first 
of  all,  said  he  thought  the  debate  had 
drifted  into  one  particular  line— namely, 
the  question  of  **  Boycotting ; "  but  he 
(Mr.  ^ggar)  ventured,  with  all  due 
deference,  to  say  that  there  were  other 
questions  which  might  arise  on  this 
Amendment  entirely  outside  the  ques- 
tion of  **  Boycotting,"  questions  which 
were  entitled  to  very  serious  considera- 
tion, and  on  which  he  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  had  not  expressed 
their  opinion.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  had  moved  this  Amend- 
ment (Mr.  Charles  Hussell)  last  night 
ought — ^not,  perhaps,  according  to  ordi- 
nary routine,  but  according  to  what  was 
desirable  on  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance— to  be  present  to  reply  upon  the 
whole  case  with  regard  to  this  particular 
Amendment.  If  that  were  a  trumpery 
Amendment,  of  no  importance,  the  con- 
tention of  the  Prime  Minister  might  be 
entitled  to  considerable  weight ;  but  it 
was  not  a  trumpery  Amen£nent.  It 
was  one  of  a  very  material  character, 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  moved  it,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  his 
professional  duties,  had  not  been  able  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussion  of 
his  own  proposal.  For  that  reason,  he 
(Mr.  Biggar)  submitted  that  the  conten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  did  not  hold  water,  and 
that  the  debate  should  be  adjourned,  and 
the  Bill  considered  at  its  present  stage 
at  4  o'clock  to-morrow.  There  was  an- 
other important  question  in  regard  to 
this  branch  of  the  subject,  and  it  was 
this — that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  ParneU),  who 
was  the  Leader  of  that  particular  section 
of  the  House,  had  not  yet  had  an  oppor* 
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tiinity  of  expressing  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Oommittee.  For  these  reasons,  bethought 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  move  to  re- 
port Progress,  so  that  the  matter  might 
be  further  considered  to-morrow.     He 
would  not,  howeyer,  make  the  Motion, 
as  there  were  several  hon.  Members  who 
had  not  yet  spoken,  who  desired  to  do  so 
to-day.     He  himself  had  not  spoken,  and 
as  he  had  taken  notice  of  certain  points  in 
the  speech  of  the    hon.   and   learned 
Gentleman   the  Member   for  Dundalk, 
which  had  not  yet  been  answered,  he 
should  be  glad  to  go  on  now,  and  offer 
an  opinion  upon  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's    observations.      The    earlier 
part  of  the  clause  was  of  a  very  general 
nature,  and,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  specifi- 
cally said,  was  to  take  cognizance  of  one 
particular    form    of    offence  —  namely, 
"  Boycotting."     But  there  was  one  pe- 
culiarity as  to  this  word  **  Boycotting," 
and  that  was  that,  so  far  as  he  (Mr. 
Biggar)knew,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  not  defined  what  was 
really  meant  by  it.     He  had  heard  a 
great  many  things  called  "  Boycotting," 
0ome  of  which,  as  had  been  pointed  out, 
were  not  defensible — at  least,  he  did  not 
undertake  to  defend  them.  He  had  heard 
of  a  farmer  taking  produce  to  market, 
and  being  unable  to  sell  it,  not  because 
the  buyers  ''Boycotted"  him,  but  be- 
cause rude  people  raised  a  crowd  around 
him  and  drove  away  the  intending  pur- 
chasers.     That  was  an  offence  which 
would  come  under  the  general  law  of  in- 
timidation or  riot,  and  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it.    But  if 
action  in  a  case  of  this  kind  were  taken 
in  a   totally  different  manner,   if   the 
buyers  merely  abstained  from  buying 
from  the  farmer,  surely  that  could  have 
been  done  without  infringing  anv  moral 
or   legal    obligation    even    under    the 
measure  now    before   the   House.    To 
give,  as  an  illustration,  a  case  which 
had  oome  under  his  own  observation  in 
a  town  in  a  central  part  of  Ireland,  a 
person  went  into  a  grocer's  shop,  and 
asked  the  grocer  to  buy  a  load  of  turf, 
but  a  little  girl  came  in  and  said,  "  This 
turf  is '  Boycotted,'  "  giving  a  hint  to  the 
shopkeeper  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  buy  the  load  of  turf  on  that 
occasion.    There  was    no  intimidation 
there,  but  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  the  child  that  it  would  be 
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better  not  to  buy  a  load  of  turf  at  that 
time.  It  could  not  be  said  that  this  child 
was  able  to  use  any  sort  of  intimida- 
tion against  the  shopkeeper,  a  man  of 
mature  years,  and  in  very  g^od  circum- 
stances. Would  this  case  come  under 
the  Bill?  Under  the  Act  of  1875,  it 
was  possible  to  prosecute  a  person  and 
punish  him  severoly  if  he  used  any  form 
of  intimidation.  Supposing,  in  the  case 
he  had  quoted,  instead  of  a  little  Rirl 
coming  into  the  shop  and  saying, ''  This 
turf  is  *  Boycotted,'  "  a  rough  man  had 
entered  and  said  to  the  shopkeeper, 
**If  you  buy  this  man's  turf,  you 
will  have  your  windows  broken,  or 
your  trade  taken  from  your  shop,  or 
some  other  punishment  inflicted  on  you," 
the  Act  of  1875  would  have  operated, 
the  offence  of  intimidation  would  have 
been  committed,  and,  in  all  probability, 
the  man  would  have  been  convicted  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  law  and  punished. 
But  it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Biggar)  that 
the  Government  were  simply  beating  the 
wind.  There  was  not  the  slightest  use 
in  bringing  in  a  Bill  of  that  kind  to 
define  a  form  of  misconduct,  which,  if  it 
were  misconduct,  was  so  hard  of  proof, 
and  with  regard  to  which  it  would  be  so 
easy  to  evade  the  law.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  pointed  out  what  was  done 
in  those  cases  which  occurred  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  which  closely 
approximated  in  character  to  *'  Boy- 
cotting." 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  listened 
very  carefully  to  the  hon.  Member  ;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  he  is  talking  on  the 
Amendment  at  all. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  said,  he  was  replying 
to  the  observations  which  had  been  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  had 
specifically  stated  that  this  question  of 
what  was  called  '* Boycotting"  was 
raised  in  the  particular  Amendment 
now  before  the  Oommittee.  He  would 
take  care  that  in  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations he  did  not  say  anything  that 
was  out  of  Order,  or  anything  that  was 
not  perfectly  in  reply  to  something  which 
had  been  said  by  another  speaker  during 
these  discnssions,  or  that  did  not  spe- 
cially refer  to  the  Amendment,  or  the 
words  the  Amendment  referred  to.  As 
to  this  intimidation,  no  doubt,  according 
to  the  law  that  existed  in  England,  a 
certain  sort  of  exclusive  dealing  was 
perfectly  legal.     Supposing  a  particular 
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class  of  persons  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
a  particular  trade,  that  class  mast  act 
impartially  to   everyone  who  went  to 
them.     Heference  had  been  made  to  the 
publican.     He  was  a  person  who  was 
obliged  to  servea  man  who  went  into  his 
house  during  legal  hours  and  asked  to 
be  served,  whether  he  liked  that  man  or 
not.     A  Eailway  Company,  again,  were 
bound  to  give  accommodation  to  a  per- 
son who  proposed  to  travel  on  their  line. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who 
simply  hired  out  carts  without  a  licence 
was  not  bound  to  lend  his  horse  and 
vehicles,  unless  he  felt  disposed  to  do 
80,  and  unless  he  liked  the  person  he 
had  to  deal   with.     And  supposing  a 
shopkeeper  lived  in  the  next  house  to 
the  publican,  he  was  not  bound  to  do  as 
the  publican  had  been  obliged  to   do 
with    regard  to  the  supply  of  goods, 
but  was  perfectly  at    liberty  to    sell, 
or  to  refuse  to  sell,  as  he  might  feel 
disposed.     And  now  he  (Mr.  Biggar') 
would    make    some    reference    to    the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment.    He  had  laid  it  down  that 
persons  were  not  at  liberty  to  inquire 
whether  a  customer  had  paid  his  rent. 
That  was  taking  an  extreme  view  as  to 
cases  that  should  come  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  Act.     It  proposed  that  per- 
sons who,  for  trifling  reasons,  refused  to 
give  a  supply  of  food  to  other  people 
should  be  liable  to  punishment ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,   if  the  landlord   had 
claimed  an  excessive  and  unreasonable 
rent,  and  evicted  his  tenant,  destroying 
his   means  of  living,   he    suffered   no 
punishment  under  this  clause.    He  (Mr. 
Biggar)  held   that  the  Bill   was  one- 
sided in  its  substance,  would  have  no 
operation,   and   was  very  mischievous, 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  give  the 
Irish  people  to   understand  that  there 
was  to  be  one  law  for  the  rich  and  an- 
other for  the  poor,  one  law  for  the  land- 
lords and  another  for  the  unfortunate 
tenant  farmers.     It  even  went  farther 
than  that,  and  said  that  persons  were 

not  to  incite  to  intimidation 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  pointed 
out  that  the  hon.  Member  is  discussing 
just  now  all  the  details  of  the  clause 
upon  an  Amendment  that  is  specific.  It 
is  with  reference  to  a  person  using  inti- 
midation or  inciting  others  to  use  inti- 
midation by  acts  or  threats  of  violence 
or  injury  to  person  or  property. 

Mr,  B^gwr 


Mb.  BIGKj^AK  said,  he  certamly 
referring  to  injury  done  to  person  or 
property.  What  he  had  been  referring 
to  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  queation  <n 
intimidation — such  cruel  and  oppressive 
conduct  on  the  part  of  a  landlord  to 
an  unfortunate  was  surely  one  of  the 
grossest  forms  of  intimidation.  A  threat 
of  eviction  was  surely  intimidation,  and 
eviction,  when  carried  out,  was  surely 
one  of  the  severest  pimishments  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  a  man.  He  sub- 
mitted that  he  was  in  Order  on  the  point, 
and  not  deserving  of  the  Chairman's 
censure.  However,  he  would  not  pur- 
sue the  matter  further,  as  he  should 
probably  have  another  opportunity  of 
speaking. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  trusted  the 
Government  would  consent  to  report 
Progress.  He  understood  the  Prime 
Minister  was  anxious  that  a  division 
should  be  taken  on  the  Amendment  be- 
fore the  Committee ;  but,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  had  no  intimation 
from  the  Government  that  they  intended 
to  make  a  concession  as  to  the  definition 
of  the  offence  of  intimidation,  and  of  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  hon.  Members 
who  intended  to  vote  on  their  (the  Irish 
Members')  side  had  left  the  House, 
under  the  impression  that  a  division  was 
not  to  be  taken  that  evening,  and  also 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  several  Irish 
Members  desired  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  the  Amendment, 
he  did  not  see  how  they  cotdd  agree  to 
take  the  division  until  Thursday.  At 
the  same  time,  he  might  say  that  there 
would  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Members  to  unnecessarily  prolong 
the  debate  on  Thursday.  He  begged  to 
move  that  the  Chairman  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (Mr,  /W- 
nell) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  after  what  had  been  said  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Government  oould 
not  consent  to  the  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress.  Hon.  Members  opposite,  see- 
ing that  the  hour  was  approaching  when 
the  debate  must,  of  necessity,  cease,  had 
the  matter  in  their  own  hands ;  but  to 
consent  to  the  Motion  would  be  to  admit 
that  the  Amendment  had  not  been  fully 
discussed,  and  probably  there  was  not 
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a  man  in  the  House  who  thought  so.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  Amendment  be- 
fore them  could  not  be  sustained ;  there- 
fore it  was  obvious  thej  ought  to  allow 
it  to  be  disposed  of.  All  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  ask  was  that  they  should 
dispose  of  this  Amendment,  leaving 
over  auy  others  that  would  modify  the 
clause 

Mr.  CHARLES  EUSSELL  said,  that 
as  he  proposed  the  Amendment,  he 
should  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard 
to  it.  He  had  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Trevelyan) 
yesterday,  and  had  heard  a  good  deal  of 
the  debate  to-day,  and  he  confessed  that 
the  speeches  which  had  been  made  did 
satisfy  him  that  there  were  some  cases 
of  "Boycotting,"  which  he  might  call 
extreme  cases,  unaccompauied  by  acts 
or  threats  of  violence  to  person  or  pro- 
perty, which  it  might  be  perfectly  proper 
to  treat  as  criminal  offences  under  the 
Bill,  and  which  would  not  entirely  come 
within  his  Amendment.  But  when  he 
said  that,  he  begged  distinctly  to  say 
that  he  preferred  his  Amendment,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  to  the  clause  of  the 
Bill  as  it  stood.  He  thought  it  was 
matter  for  regret  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend  below  him 
the  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  early  in  the  day,  was  not 
adopted — namely,  that  the  clause  should 
be  postponed  and  that  the  Government 
should  bring  in  a  new  clause,  which 
should  have  for  its  object  the  definition 
and  limitation,  the  ascertaining  with 
exactness  the  scope  of  the  clause.  He 
must  say  that  he  should  oppose,  as  far 
as  he  possibly  could,  a  clause  which  left 
it  in  the  power  of  a  magistrate,  stipen- 
diary or  otherwise,  to  treat  as  an  act  of 
intioiidation  and  criminal  offence  any 
word  spoken  or  act  done  which,  in  his 
judgment,  amounted  to  "Boycotting.'' 
Me  admitted  there  were  shortcomings  in 
his  Amendment,  and  would  willingly  as- 
sist the  Government  in  defining  cases  of 
"  Boycotting,"  which  yet  might  not  be 
"  acts  of  violence  or  threats;"  but  unless 
the  Government  endeavoured  to  define 
the  offence  more  accurately  he  should 
stand  by  his  Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  30; 
Noes  250 :  Majority  220.— (Div.  list, 
No.  116.) 


And  it  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  Six  of  the  clock,  the  Chairman 
left  the  Chair  to  report  Progress. 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

And  it  being  Six  of  the  clock,  the 
House  was  adjourned  without  Question 
first  put  till  To-morrow, 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  Sth  Juns,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— i^>»^  Reading^ 
Local  Gk>vemmeiit  Provisional  Order  (Arti- 
zans*  and  Laboarers*  Dwellings)*  (121); 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)* 

!122] ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders 
No.  2)  •  [123]. 
Second  Reading  —  Justices'  Jurisdiction  (112); 
Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
(Amendment)  ♦  (104). 
i^irpor^— Arklow  Harbour*  (98). 

JUSTICES'  JURISDICTION  BILL. 
(The  Lord  Rramwell.) 

(no.  112.)      SECOND  BBADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read 2S" 
— (  JA^  Lord  Bramwell.) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said, 
that,  considering  the  great  experience 
which  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Bramwell)  had  had  in  trying  the 
cases  with  which  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  deal  on  Circuit,  he  could  not  hesitate 
to  agree  to  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill ;  but  it  was  desirable  that  it  should 
be  considered  by  the  Home  Office, 
and  therefore  he  hoped,  if  the  Motion 
were  agreed  to,  that  a  reasonably  long 
interval  would  be  allowed  to  elapse  be- 
fore the  stage  of  Committee. 

LoED  BRABOURNE  said,  he  also 
hoped  that  some  time  would  be  given 
for  considering  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  He  was  sorry  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  when  the  noble  Ead,  who  re- 
presented the  Home  Office  (thd  Earl  of 
Rosebery)  was  not  present,  as  it  would 
be  well  that  their  Lordships  should  know 
what  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  was  in 
regard  to  it.  He  was  glad  to  find,  from 
the  introduction  of  this  Bill,  proposing, 
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as  it  did,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  that  his  nohle  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Bramwell)  did  not 
entertain  that  low  opinion  of  the  county 
justices  which  was  held  in  other  quar- 
ters. For  instance,  he  might  refer  to  a 
speech  which  was  made  hy  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr. 
John  Bright),  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  they  were  a  foolish  and 
unjust  hody  of  men,  though  it  was  his 
duty  to  appoint  some  to  the  Bench. 
Now,  if  they  were  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  described,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  try  cases  in  Quarter 
Sessions.  However,  he  was  glad  to  find 
a  different  opinion  in  that  House.  There 
was,  however,^  clearly  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  offences,  the 
jurisdiction  over  which  his  noble  and 
learned  Friend  proposed  to  intrust  to 
the  magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions. 
With  respect  to  certain  cases  of  bur- 
glary, a  jurisdiction  might  properly  be 
given  to  the  magistrates ;  and  one  great 
reason  for  the  change  was  that,  under 
the  present  system,  persons  accused  of 
comparatively  slight  offences  might  be 
kept  a  long  time  in  prison  without  trial ; 
but  when  they  came  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  forgery,  the  matter  required 
more  consideration,  because  the  evidence 
then  was  of  a  different  character  from 
that  which  commonly  came  before  Quar- 
ter Sessions.  There  was  no  evidence 
which  required  more  sifting  than  that 
with  respect  to  handwriting.  Many  of 
those  cases  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
satisfactorily  tried  by  the  magistrates, 
who,  in  many  cases,  had  had  no  legal 
training ;  but  ought  to  be  relegated  to  a 
Court  where  the  very  highest  legal  talent 
presided.  The  general  scope  of  the  Bill 
was,  however,  in  the  right  direction. 

LoED  COLERIDGE  said,  that,  though 
he  should  not  oppose  the  second  read- 
ing, being  inclined  almost  at  once  to  ac- 
cept any  measure  proposed  on  the  au- 
thority of  his  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Bramwell),  he  must  confess  he 
did  not  desire,  for  several  reasons,  to  see 
this  Bill  become  law.  No  doubt,  occa- 
Bionally,<^;;rfnpery  cases  of  burglary  and 
forgery  were  sent  to  the  Assizes,  and  the 
persons  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  them 
might,  on  that  account,  be  kept  in  prison 
a  few  weeks  longer  than  they  otherwise 
would  be.  Now,  he  would  be  the  last 
person  to  wish  to  see  anyone  accused  of  a 
trivial  offence,  coming  under  those  heads, 
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remaining  in  prison  for  a  long  time  await- 
ing trial ;  but  they  must  legislate,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  upon  the  general  rea- 
son of  the  thing,  and  the  offences  of  bur- 
glary and  forgery  contained  some  of  the 
very  gravest  cases  which,  short  of  capi- 
tal ones,  could  come  on  for  trial,  and 
required  the  ablest  tribunal  which  the 
country  could  afford.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  the  Bill  gave  the  commit- 
ting magistrate  a  discretionary  power  to 
say  whether  particular  cases  should  be 
tried  at  the  Assizes  or  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions ;  but  it  by  no  means  necessarily 
appeared,  on  the  first  investigation  be- 
fore the  magistrate,  what  would  be  the 
real  character  of  the  offence,  when  it 
came  to  be  tried  before  the  tribanal 
which  ultimately  was  to  dispose  of  it 
This  jurisdiction  was  proposed  to  be 
conferred  on  a  body  of  men  who  were 
to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  many  of 
whom  were  doubtless  as  competent  to  try 
the  cases  as  any  of  the  Judges  on  the 
Bench  ;  but  many  of  whom,  on  the  other 
hand — and  he  desired  to  speak  with  all 
respect — had  not  had  the  experience  that 
would  enable  them  to  exercise  this  juris- 
diction satisfactorily.  It  was  true  that 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  attached 
to  the  exercise  of  this  discretion  certain 
safeguards.  The  Public  Prosecutor,  for 
instance,  might  intervene,  and  remove  a 
case  from  the  Quarter  Sessions  if  he 
thought  fit.  But  who  was  to  tell  the 
Public  Prosecutor  whether  the  discre- 
tion was  well  or  ill-exercised,  or  who 
was  to  put  him  in  motion,  and  was  it 
certain  that  he  would  be  put  in  motion 
in  ca^es  in  which  he  ought  ?  This  mat- 
ter did  not  come  before  him  for  the  first 
time.  When  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Cairns)  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, he  was  good  enough  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  investigate  the  question 
of  Circuit  jurisdiction,  and  to  see  how 
the  time  of  Circuits  could  be  economized. 
He  (Lord  Coleridge)  was  Chairman  of 
that  Committee,  and  their  Beport  was 
laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Probably  none  of  their  Lordships  had 
read  that  Heport ;  but  in  it  were  to  be 
found  reasons,  stated  at  some  length  and 
with  some  care,  why,  in  substance,  the 
present  jurisdiction  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with.  First  of  all,  the  relief  which 
this  measure,  if  fairly  worked^  would 
give  to  the  Judges  would  be  very  slight. 
The  actual  time  taken  up  in  the  trial  of 
these  trumpery  cases  was  veiy  small 
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now.  In  the  next  place,  he  was  by  no 
means  sure  that  it  was  an  unwise  thing 
that  Judges  should,  in  the  face  of  the 
country,  now  and  then,  for  a  reasonable 
portion  of  their  time,  try  cases  not  of 
the  very  first  importance.  And  it  was 
to  be  remembered  that  the  business  on 
Oircuit  was  gradually  lessening.  He 
was  happy  to  say  that  the  business  of 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  which  had 
charge  of  the  Circuits,  was  now  coming 
within  reasonable  limits;  the  arrears 
were  nothing,  so  that  the  argument  for 
economizing  the  time  of  the  Judges  had 
lost  its  force.  Further,  he  thought  it 
unwise  to  deal  with  the  question  in  this 
way.  If  it  were  desired  to  re-construct 
the  whole  system  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  magistrates  of  Quarter  Sessions  upon 
a  better,  or,  at  any  rate,  another  prin- 
ciple, that  was  one  thing.  But  just  to 
take  away  some  cases  which  were  now 
and  then  important,  but  which  might  be 
insignificant  in  themselves,  from  a  tri- 
bunal where  they  were  well  tried,  and 
where  they  did  not  now  occupy  any  great 
length  of  time,  and  to  transfer  them  to 
a  tribunal  which  had  not  the  same  ex- 
perience, was  not  the  way  to  deal  with 
the  question.  He  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  to  divide  against  the 
second  reading ;  but  he  must  say  that, 
in  the  position  which  he  filled,  he  did 
not  desire  to  see  the  Bill  proceed  fur- 
ther. 

Thb  Mabquess  op  SAUSBURY  said, 
that,  before  the  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  he  would  venture  to  say  a  word  or 
two  upon  it.  Speaking  as  one  of  the 
officials  to  whom  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Bramwell)  proposed,  by  the 
Bill,  to  hand  over  jurisdiction  in  certain 
cases  of  burglary  and  forgery,  he  must 
remark  that  the  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  in 
opposing  it,  was  a  remarkably  Conserva- 
tive speech  to  come  from  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  House.  There  was  one 
thing  to  consider — they  might  be  able 
to  pass  this  small  measure  through  Par- 
liament, while  a  large  measure  would 
require  a  strong  force  to  get  it  through. 
He  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  did  not 
feel  much  enthusiasm  for  the  measure  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  no  great 
sympathy  with  the  objections  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  and  failed  to 
see  that  the  points  as  to  which  it  was 
said  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions 
was  inferior  to  a  Judge  had  been  clearly 


made  out.  The  great  weakness  of  the 
Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  was  that 
he  had  not  the  legal  training  and  ex- 
perience of  a  Judge,  and  was,  therefore, 
not  equally  well  able  to  decide  points  of 
law;  and,  attain,  without  a  Judge's  ex- 
perience of  Criminal  Courts,  a  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Sessions  had  not  the  same 
capacity  for  deciding  questions  of  evi- 
dence ;  but  he  (the  Marquess  of  Salis- 
bury) was  not  sure  that  in  another  and 
by  no  means  unimportant  particular, 
the  apportionment  of  sentences,  the  in- 
feriority was  manifest.  Indeed,  having 
regard  to  the  knowledge  gained  by 
the  Judge  and  the  Chairman  respec- 
tively of  the  rural  population  and  of  the 
true  character  of  the  offences  usually 
dealt  with  by  the  Quarter  Sessions,  he 
held  that  the  latter  was  more  likely  to 
apportion  penalties  justly  than  the  for- 
mer, for  he  had  more  opportunity  of 
gathering  within  the  grasp  of  his  mind 
the  various  considerations  which  should 
determine  whether  the  felony  he  was 
trying  should  be  regarded  as  a  large  or 
a  small  offence  than  had  the  Judge.  In 
this  respect,  the  Judge's  legal  supe- 
riority was  of  little  or  no  consequence. 
He  thought  it  very  desirable,  as  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Braboume)  had  said, 
that  intricate  cases  should  not  come  be- 
fore the  Quarter  Sessions ;  but  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  might  be  trusted  not 
to  attempt  the  decision  of  questions  of 
law,  or  the  investigation  of  difficult  evi- 
dence. In  such  cases  he  would  probably 
see  where  the  difficulty  arose,  and,  in 
the  event  of  a  mistake,  the  Public  Pro- 
secutor would  be  able  to  correct  it.  As 
to  cases  of  burglary — he  was  not  so  clear 
with  regard  to  forgery — many  difficult 
legal  points  were  not  likely  to  arise ;  and 
he,  therefore,  thought  the  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions  was  as  efficient  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  the  penalty  as  the 
Judge.  He  felt  convinced,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  the  cases  contem- 
plated by  the  Bill  were  such  as  might  be 
properly  dealt  with  at  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions. 

Lord  BRAMWELL,  in  reply,  said  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord  Cole- 
ridge) had  stated  several  objections  to  the 
Bill ;  but  there  were  no  two  crimes,  with 
the  exception  of  manslaughter,  in  which 
the  degrees  of  guilt  varied  more  widely 
than  in  burglary  and  forgery.  There 
were,  of  course,  cases  of  burglary  which 
demanded  the  attention  of  the  very  best 
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tribunal;  but  others  were  of  the  most 
trivial  description ,  and  might  easily  be 
disposed  of  at  Quarter  Sessions.  For 
example,  if,  between  9  at  night  and  6  in 
the  morning,  a  man  opened  a  pantry 
window  and  stole  a  piece  of  meat,  he 
committed  burglary  ;  and  the  lodger 
who,  before  6  in  the  morning,  walked 
away  with  another  man's  coat  from  a 
lodging-house,  would  be  held  to  have 
broken  out  of  the  house  and  to  be 
guilty  of  burglary.  Neither  of  these 
acts,  though  both  were  criminal,  consti- 
tuted very  grave  or  very  dangerous 
crimes ;  but,  as  things  were,  they  could 
not  be  sent  to  the  Quarter  Sessions.  So 
as  to  forgery,  the  cases  generally  should 
be  tried  by  the  best  tribunal ;  but  there 
were  some  which  were  as  trivial  as  were 
those  of  burglary,  and  could  be  better 
tried  by  the  magistrates,  as  he  proposed. 
He  had  once  had  before  him  a  case  in 
which  a  man  was  imprisoned  for  six 
months  for  forging  an  order  for  six- 
pennyworth  of  groceries.  Could  anyone 
give  a  reason  why  such  cases  should  not 
be  tried  at  Quarter  Sessions,  where,  he 
believed,  they  would  often  be  better 
tried  and  the  sentences  better  appor- 
tioned than  by  the  Superior  Court? 
While  he  had  no  fear  as  to  trusting 
these  cases  to  the  Quarter  Sessions,  he 
had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  way  in 
which  the  magistrates  would  exercise 
their  discretion  of  remittinj^  difficult 
cases,  b^th  of  burglary  and  rorgery,  to 
the  Assizes.  He  claimed  for  the  Bill 
that  one  of  its  results  would  be  the  more 
speedy  trial  of  a  large  number  of  cases. 
In  the  next  place,  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  expense  would  be  saved  to  the  pro- 
secutors. It  was  true  that  the  svstem  of 
holding  Assizes  was  altered,  and  that 
they  were  now  held  more  often  than  was 
formerly  the  case ;  but  the  counties  were 
fused,  and  witnesses  and  prosecutors 
frequently  had  to  come  from  a  distance, 
and  were  put  to  great  inconvenience  and 
expense.  A  man  was  not  always  will- 
ing to  travel  a  long  distance,  say,  from 
Cornwall  to  Exeter,  in  order  to  prose- 
cute in  a  trivial  case ;  and  a  prisoner,  in 
such  circumstances,  might  not  be  able 
to  procure  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
as  to  character.  Moreover,  the  time  of 
the  Judges  would  be  saved  to  an  appre- 
ciable extent,  and  this,  which  was 
important  in  the  interests  of  the  public, 
had  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
He  thought  that,  for  these  and  yariouB 


other  reasons,  they  might  safely  trust  to 
the  discretion  of  the  committing  magis- 
trates whether  the  cases  should  go  to 
the  Assizes  or  the  Quarter  Sessions;  and, 
therefore,  with  the  other  safeguards  it 
contained,  he  hoped  that  the  Bill  would 
be  approved  by  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

EGYPT    (POLITICAL    AFFAIRS)— THE 
COMBINED  FLEET  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

QUESTION.    OBSEKVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  RAVENS  WORTH: 
My  Lords,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  Question  to  my  noble  Friend  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  which  I 
have  given  Notice,  as  to  the  position  of 
the  combined  Fleet  in  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria;  and  I  do  so  because  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  exag- 
geration if  I  describe  that  position 
as  one  of  anxiety,  if  it  be  not  criti- 
cal. The  Government  have  been — al- 
though I  do  not  complain  of  them  on 
that  score — not  unnaturally  somewhat 
reticent  on  the  subject,  and  whatever  in- 
formation has  reached  us  from  their  lips 
has  not  on  all  occasions  been  strictly  ac* 
curate.  Only  a  very  few  days  ago  a 
Question  was  addressed  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  in  "  another 
place,"  and  in  his  reply  he  stated  that 
the  earthworks,  of  which  we  have  heard 
something,  were  not  armed.  Only  the 
day  before  yesterday,  however,  he  took 
occasion  materially  to  correct  that  state* 
ment,  because  it  appeared,  I  think,  from 
his  answer,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
he  was  replying  to  his  first  questioner  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  forts  were 
in  the  course  of  being  armed.  But,  al- 
though  we  have  not  got  much  informa- 
tion from  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  the 
telegraph  wires  have  not  been  at  all 
silent  on  this  subject;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  in  the  last  day  or  two  infor- 
mation of  a  disquieting  character  has 
reached  us  nearly  e^BTV  day.  Now,  my 
Lords,  the  harbour  of  Alexandria  pre- 
sents some  peculiar  features.  The  road- 
stead outside  the  entrance  is  open  and 
exposed,  especially  in  a  north- west  wind, 
when  even  ordinary  steamers  do  not 
venture  to  go  in,  and  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour,  as  is  well  known,  is  narroir 
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and  not  particularly  deep.  I  believe  I 
am  right — and  if  I  am  wrong  I  sball, 
no  doubt,  be  corrected — I  believe  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  the  extreme  depth 
is  24  feet  8  inches.  I  need  not  remind 
your  Lordships  that  no  first-class  iron- 
clad fighting  ship  of  the  present  day 
could  enter  that  harbour.  I  apprehend 
that  those  powerful  vessels  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Fleet — the  Alexandra^  the  In- 
flexibi$,  the  Supsrh,  and  the  Timiraire — 
could  not  enter  the  harbour.  I  doubt 
even  whether  the  Monarch  could  do  so, 
unless  she  was  lightened  of  her  coals, 
and  the  only  vesselof  any  size  which  can 
be  of  use  would  be  the  Invineihle,  which 
is  at  present  inside  the  harbour.  The 
harbour  itself,  as  I  understand  it,  is  pro- 
tected by  a  succession  or  chain  of  fbrts 
which  crown  the  heights  above  the  town, 
and  lie  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle ;  and  the 
intervening  spaces  between  the  forts  and 
the  shore  are  occupied,  in  some  cases, 
by  very  sumptuous  residences,  almost 
palaces.  These  are  closely  situated,  in 
some  instances,  and  a  gpreat  number  of 
them  are  occupied,  not  by  Egyptian  sub- 
jects at  ally  but  by  wealthy  foreigners, 
Europeans,  and  others  engaged  in  trade 
and  other  avocations;  and  I  apprehend 
that  in  event — the  untoward  event — of 
the  Fleet  being  compelled  to  reply  to  the 
fire  of  the  forts,  these  residences  would 
be  in  a  very  dangerous  position,  and 
would  probably  be  destroy^.  But  there 
is  more  than  this,  for  I  have  alluded  to 
certain  earthworks.  When  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovemment  decided  not  long  ago 
on  despatching  the  Fleet  to  Alexandria, 
I  apprehend,  and,  indeed,  it  was  said 
that  one  great  motive  was  to  overawe 
the  mutinous  soldiery  and  their  com- 
mander by  the  presence  of  the  Fleet. 
But  it  has  not  appeared  to  have  had  that 
effect,  for  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  was  immediately  responded 
to  by  a  counter-demonstration — namely, 
the  erection  of  earthworks,  on  which  the 
soldiery  have  been  employed  for  some 
days.  No  doubt  some  of  these  works 
were  already  armed ;  but  they  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  British  Ad- 
miral, and  he  at  once  telegraphed  to 
(Constantinople  to  protest  against  their 
construction. 

Ths  Earl  of  NORTHBBOOK  :  No, 
no! 

Thb  Eakl  of  BAVBNSWORTH  :  I 
may,  then,  take  it  that  the  statement  is 
not  correct.     But  is  it  not  true  that 


a  prompt  and  immediate  message  was 
sent  from  Constantinople  to  stop  the  con- 
struction of  the  works?  That  is  true. 
An  immediate  and  peremptory  message 
came  at  once  from  the  Sultan  to  stop  the 
construction  of  the  earthworks ;  and  now 
comes  a  piece  of  information  which  is  of 
a  remarkable  character,  and  I  must  call 
particular  attention  to  it.  We  are  in- 
formed that  upon  the  receipt  by  the 
Khedive  of  the  message  of  the  Sultan, 
it  was  transmitted  to  Arabi  Pasha,  a 
council  of  officers  was  summoned,  and 
the  reply  sent  by  Arabi  is  reported  to 
be — 

*'I  have  directed  the  construction  of  thefle 
works  as  a  necessary  step  to  calm  the  irritation 
and  excitement  created  in  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tion by  the  presence  of  the  Fleets.  They  are 
necessary  repairs  only ;  but  in  obedience  to  my 
Sovereign's  command,  I  will  immediately  order 
the  suspension  of  these  defensive  works ;  but  I 
expect  the  removal  of  the  Fleets." 

Now,  the  natural  and  only  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  is,  that  that  readi- 
ness to  suspend  the  works  was  condi- 
tional ;  and,  if  the  conditions  were  not 
agreed  to,  no  doubt  the  works  will  con- 
tinue to  be  constructed.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  an  unfair  assumption ;  and  I  need 
not  remind  your  Lordships  that  every- 
body knows  perfectly  well  that  Arabi 
Pasha  is  master  of  the  situation.  He 
has  at  his  disposal  the  only  armed  force 
in  Egypt  at  this  moment,  and  it  appears 
to  me  impossible  for  any  statesman  to 
say  from  day  to  day  what  steps  he  will 
take,  or  to  what  purpose,  pacific  or 
warlike,  he  will  not  apply  those  troops. 
I  wish  to  put  this  Question  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  because  I  think  I 
may  fairly  describe  the  position  of  our 
Fleet  as  an  anxious  and  critical  one.  I 
have  been  exceedingly  careful  to  ab- 
stain from  mixing  up  political  mat- 
ters with  the  Question,  which  only 
relates  to  matters  of  fact,  and  those 
matters  of  fact  ought  to  be  well  known 
to  the  Government,  because  they  are 
patent  to  every  human  being  in  Alex- 
andria. I  do  not  ask  these  Questions  for 
the  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  slightest  degree.  It  would 
be  wrong,  unfair,  and  unpatriotic  to  in- 
terfere with  the  Government  in  the  con- 
duct of  difficult  and  delicate  negotia- 
tions; but  I  think  the  English  people 
are  entitled  to  know  at  least  as  much  of 
these  affairs  as  the  people  of  Alexan- 
dria. Therefore,  it  is  in  the  hope  that 
the  Government  may  be  able  to  give  a 
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satisfactory  reply,  whicli  will  do  some- 
thiDg  to  reassure  the  anxiety  whicli  ex- 
ists, that  I  ask  the  following  Questions 
—I  wish  to  know,  first  of  all,  precisely 
where  the  Fleet  is  lying  ?  Is  it  lying 
in  the  Old  Harhour,  or  in  that  which  is 
known  as  the  New  Harhour — a  large 
space  of  water  lying  to  the  South-East 
of  the  Old  Harbour,  and  which  has  been, 
during  recent  years,  improved  and  deep- 
ened, and  is  now  shown  on  the  Admiralty 
Chart  as  the  New  Harbour  ?  I  would  then 
like  to  know  whether  the  old  forts,  which 
I  call  old  in  contradistinction  to  the  new 
earthworks,  are  fully  and  effectually 
armed  ;  and  whether  they  command  the 
whole  of  the  harbour,  including  the  new 
portion  ?  Then,  I  would  like  also  to  ask 
whether  it  is  true,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  when  the  order  from  the  Sultan  ar- 
rived, and  was  conveyed  to  Arabi  Pasha, 
it  was  too  late,  because  the  earthworks 
and  their  batteries  were  complete? 
Lastly,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  Government  are  in  possession  of 
information  at  this  moment  as  to  the 
situation  and  the  power  of  the  defences 
and  fortifications  of  Alexandria,  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  naval  and  military 
authorities  of  this  country  to  judge  whe- 
ther, in  the  event  of  hostilities  occurring, 
the  position  of  the  Fleet  would  be 
tenable  ? 

The  Eael  of  NOETHBROOK  :  My 
Lords,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl 
of  Kavensworth)  has  asked  me  three  or 
four  Questions  in  one,  regarding  Her 
Majesty's  Fleet  at  Alexandria,  and  in 
doing  so  has  made  one  or  two  observa- 
tions on  which  I  may  say  a  few  words. 
In  the  first  place,  he  refers  to  answers 
given  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
the  House  of  Commons  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  and  he  seems  to  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  the  answers  given  by  him. 
At  any  rate,  he  so  interprets  his  words 
as  to  challenge  their  accuracy.  As  no 
Notice  has  been  given  me  on  that  sub- 
ject, I  am  not  prepared  to  go  into  the 
question ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl,  my 
hon.  Friend  answered  one  day  a  question 
of  fact  as  it  was  on  that  day,  and 
on  another  day  answered  in  another 
way,  simply  because  since  he  spoke 
the  circumstances  had  changed.  This 
is  only  another  instance  of  what  so 
often  happens  in  consequence  of  Ques- 
tions being  put  without  Notice  refer- 
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ring  to'  what  takes  place  in  the  other 
House,  as  to  which  it  is  impossible  to 
give  a  complete  answer  in  your  Lord- 
ships' House.  Then  the  noble  Earl 
went  into  the  question  of  the  draught  of 
water  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  on  the 
Mediterranean  Station,  and  I  may  say 
on  that  point  that  two  of  them — the 
InvineihU  and  the  Monaroh — are  actually 
in  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  so  that,  at 
all  events  as  to  them,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion at  all  as  to  their  being  able  to  enter. 
But  I  must  ask  the  noble  Earl  to  allow 
me  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  draught  of 
water  of  the  ships  and  the  depth  of  Uie 
harbour,  that  it  is  obviously  inconve- 
nient to  enter  into  such  details.  The 
noble  Earl  seems  to  feel  some  anxiety  as 
to  the  safety  of  the  Fleet,  and  he  used 
the  term  that  the  Fleet  was  in  an  anxious 
if  not  a  critical  position.  He  then  goes 
on  to  ask  Questions  with  respect  to  the 
armament  of  the  forts  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  earthworks;  and  wants  to 
know  whether  the  Government  are  in 
possession  of  information  to  enable  us  to 
assure  your  Lordships  of  the  safety  of 
the  Fleet.  As  to  the  details  of  the  arma- 
ment of  the  forts  and  the  earthworks,  I 
think  the  most  satisfactory  answer  I  can 
give  is  that  without  entering  into  further 
details,  I  am  able  to  assure  your  Lord- 
ships that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  forti- 
fications of  Alexandria  and  the  position 
of  the  earthworks  such  as  to  cause  us 
not  to  feel  the  slightest  anxiety  or  appre- 
hension with  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
Fleet. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  till  to-monow, 

a  quarter  past  Ten  o'dodk. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  %th  Jun$,  1882. 


BONUTES.]  — PoBUC   BtLZB—Orderwd^JPirtt 

Jteading—FoUce  [197];    TrusU  (Scotland)* 

[198]. 
Second  Ben dinff— Com  Returns  (N"o.  2)  [193] ; 

Married  "Women's  Property  [191]. 
Select  Comfnittee^Tviblic  Offices  Site*  [111],  Sir 

Edward  Reed  dieeharged.  Sir  Arthur  (Hway 

added;    Conveyancing   and    Settled  Land* 

[121  and  120],  nominated. 
Committee — Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 

^B.p.  [Seventh  Jiifht], 
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Committee—JUpcrt — Intennexits  (Felo  de  le)  * 

Jlfpor*— Tramwavf  Proyinonal  Orders  (No.  3)  • 

fl611;  Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders* 
U2J. 
Third  lUtfding — ^TramwaTS  Provisional  Orders* 

[141] ;  Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)* 
149] ;  JudgmenU  (Inferior  Courts)*  [44], 
9siApau$d, 

Q  UEaTIONS. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE— SUPERAN- 
NUATION. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH  asked  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  the 
previous  seryice  of  the  Civil  Service 
clerks  who  have  been  placed  in  the 
Lower  Division,  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  1 2  of  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  12th  February  1876,  and  who  did 
not  possess  certificates,  will  not  now  count 
towards  superannuation  ? 

Mb.  COUBTNEY  :  Sir,  the  Treasury 
Minute  presented  on  Tuesday  contains  a 
full  answer  to  the  Question  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

POST  OFFICE— ADHESIVE  STAMPS  ON 

POST  CARDS. 

Mb.  B.  H.  PAGET  asked  the  Post- 
master  General,  If  he  will  consent  to  an 
amendment  of  the  Post  Office  Beffula- 
tions  to  enable  cards  of  the  size  of  the 
halfpenny  post  cards  to  be  sent  through 
the  Post  Office,  with  an  adhesive  half- 

J>enny  stamp  affixed,  on  conditions  simi- 
ar  to  those  now  in  force  with  regard  to 
halfpenny  post  cards ;  and,  further,  if  he 
can  amend  the  Post  Office  Begulations 
BO  as  to  enable  a  similar  card  to  be  sent 
with  a  penny  adhesive  stamp  as  a  Foreign 
Post  Card,  and  also  to  enable  a  half- 
penny post  card  to  be  sent  as  a  Foreign 
t^ost  Card,  with  the  addition  of  a  half- 
penny adhesive  stamp  ? 

Mb.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  the  Question  of 
the  hon.  Member  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered, but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  expedient  to  adopt 
such  a  change  as  he  suggests.  If  cards 
with  letters  written  upon  them  were 
allowed  to  be  sent  through  the  post  with 
adhesive  postage  stamps  affixed  to  them, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  officers  of 
the  Department  to  examine  such  cards 
carefully,  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  the  cards  were  of  the  proper  sixe 
and  substance,  and  this  would  involve 
much  delay  in  sorting.    As  regards  the 


latter  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  Ques- 
tion, what  he  asks  for  has  been  for  some 
time  allowed,  as  the  public  are  permitted 
to  send  ordinary  inland  post  cards  to  any 
country  in  the  Postal  Union  if  postage 
stamps  are  affixed  to  make  up  the  re- 
quisite postage. 

Mb.  B.  H.  PAGET  said,  he  regietted 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  reply  t.o  the  first  part 
of  his  Question,  and  gave  Notice  that  on 
a  future  occasion  he  would  cidl  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  subject. 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  FOUR  COURTS. 

DUBLIN. 

Mb.  MABXTM  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  report  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  in  Dublin,  on  Wed- 
nesday the  24th  of  May,  whereby  it  ap- 
Eears  that  the  judges  of  that  Court  have 
een  obliged  to  complain  of  the  action 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Law  Library 
of  the  Four  Courts  in  closing  the  same 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, notwithstanding  the  reiterated 
remonstrances  of  the  bar ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  one  of  the  judges  stated  that 
an  important  case  had  to  be  postponed, 

"  At  great  inconvenience,  delay,  and  expense 
to  the  parties,  solely  because,  the  Library  being 
closed,  the  counsel  were  unable  to  procure  the 
necessary  books  for  law  argument ;  '^ 

and,  whether  he  can  take  steps  to  remedy 
such  delay  in  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  great  inconvenience  to  the 
public  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELTAN:  Sir,  I  have  asked 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  deal 
with  this  Question,  as  it  relates  to  a 
matter  that  does  not  come  under  my 
Department. 

The  ATTOBNET  GENEBAL  fob 
IBELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  Sir, 
the  Law  Library  at  the  Four  Courts, 
Dublin,  is  a  private  collection  of  books 
maintained  by  voluntary  subscription  by 
Judges  and  barristers,  and  managed  by 
a  committee  elected  by  the  subscribers. 
The  committee  provide  for  the  closing  of 
the  library  at  the  usual  periods  to  afford 
some  holiday  to  the  attendants.  One  of 
the  learned  Judges  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  is  reported  to  have  stated  that  he 
was  informed  by  the  other  learned  Judge 
of  that  Court  to  the  effect  set  out  in  the 
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Questioii  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber ;  but  I  can  hardly  imaeine  that  the 
eminent  counsel  practising  m  that  Court 
could  find  anj  difficulty  in  taking  their 
own  books  into  Court  if  they  required 
them  for  their  arguments,  or  that  any 
case  should  be  postponed  **  to  the  delay 
and  expense  of  the  parties,"  because 
counsel  had  not  brought  his  books  into 
Court  with  him.  The  proper  course, 
however,  for  the  learned  Judge,  or  any 
other  person  interested,  is  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Library  Committee. 

VACCINATION  —  TRANSMISSION  OF 
DISEASE  THROUGH  INOCULATION 
OF  SOLDIERS  IN  THE  FRENCH 
ARMY. 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
he  has  deemed  it  right  to  inquire,  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  with  what  result, 
of  the  French  Government  concerning 
the  inoculation  of  a  foul  disease  by  vac- 
cination in  fifty-eight  soldiers  of  the 
Fourth  Zouaves  in  Algiers,  during  the 
month  of  December  1880,  as  reported 
in  **  Le  Petit  Colon,"  and  the  **  Journal 
d*Hygiene,"  of  Paris,  of  June  30th  and 
August  25th  1881,  and  by  the  French 
Correspondent  of  the  ** Daily  News;" 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  will  be  able  in 
anv  other  manner  to  obtain  authentic 
information  on  a  subject  of  such  great 
interest  ? 

Mr.  DODSON  :  Sir,I  have  to  say  that  in 
August  last  the  Foreign  Office  were  good 
enough,  at  my  request,  to  cause  a  com- 
muuication  to  be  addressed  to  the  French 
Government  relative  to  the  alleged  in- 
oculation of  a  foul  disease  by  vaccina- 
tion in  certain  soldiers  of  the  4  th  2iOuaves 
in  Algiers  during  December,  1880,  and 
some  months  afterwards  a  reply  was  re- 
ceived by  the  English  Embassy  in  Paris 
from  the  French  Government  on  the 
subject.  The  information,  however,  was 
incomplete,  and  I  have  not  since  been 
furnished  with  further  particulars.  I 
have  now  directed  another  application 
to  be  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
and  I  hope  that  if  the  French  Gt>vem- 
ment  have  obtained  anv  further  informa- 
tion  since  the  date  of  their  former  letter 
they  will  not  object  to  supply  it. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  (IRELAND)— 
VACANCIES  ON  THE  IRISH  BENCH. 
Ma.  GIBSON  a^ked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
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When  the  Government  intend  to  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
in  Ireland  by  the  death  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  O'Brien,  and  by  the  recent  pro- 
motion of  Mr.  Justice  Fitzgerald?  He 
wished  to  ask,  in  addition,  whether 
any  appointments  had  already  been 
made? 

Mb.  TREVELTAN  :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  now  in 
communication  with  the  Prime  Miniater 
on  the  subject. 

Mb.  GIBSON :  Sir,  bearing  in  mind 
that  one  of  these  vacancies  has  been 
four  months  in  existence,  I  shall  ask  on 
Monday  whether  the  attention  of  the 
Government  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland 
stated  on  the  first  day  of  the  term  that 
in  consequence  of  these  vacancies  no 
Divisional  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  oonld 
sit  for  the  present,  and  I  shall  repeat  my 
Question. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— EVICTIONS  AT 
DRUMLISH,  CO.  LONGFORD. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  he  can  state  the 
number  of  families  evicted  within  the 
last  two  years  in  the  parish  of  Drumlish, 
in  the  county  of  Longford,  on  the  estates 
of  Lord  Granard,  Colonel  King  Harman, 
Captain  Douglas,  Mr.  GalbraitL,  and 
Mr.  Crofton ;  and,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment is  aware  that  these  evicted 
tenants  were  for  the  most  part  so  poor 
that  they  had  to  live  principally  on 
relief  meal  during  the  late  seasons  of 

Mr.  TREVELTAN:  Sir,  I  am  informed 
that  there  is  no  parish  of  Drumlish  in 
the  county  Longford ;  but  in  the  parishes 
about  Drumlish  in  the  last  two  years  the 
number  of  families  evicted  on  the  estates 
in  question  has  been  129.  The  local 
constabulary  inform  me  that  they  do 
not  believe  that  any  of  the  evicted  utmi* 
lies  were  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged  to  live 
principally  on  relief  meal  during  the  late 
seasons  of  distress. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  M  CAETHY  asked  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  state  if 
the  rents  on  many  of  those  estates  were 
40  pw  cent  above  the  Government  valua- 
tion ? 

Mb.  TREVELTAN  :  I  cannot  answer 
that  Question  without  Notice. 


POST  OFFICE-INSURANCE  OF 
REGISTERED   LETTERS. 

Mb.  OREEB  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  it  is  the  case  that  the 
City  of  London  Marine  Insurance  Cor- 
poration (Limited),  and  other  Com- 
panies, insure  the  contents  of  registered 
letters  at  the  rate  of  one  shilliug  per 
£100  declared  value;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther he  will  consider  the  advisability  of 
granting  the  public  the  same  benefits  as 
given  by  other  Insurance  Companies  ? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  I  believe  that 
facilities  for  the  insurance  of  the  con- 
tents of  registered  letters  are  afforded 
by  certain  Companies  at  something  like 
the  rate  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
mentioned.  In  reply  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  Question,  I  am  not  prepared  at 
present  to  add  the  insurance  of  registered 
letters  of  declared  value  to  the  existing 
work  of  the  Post  Office. 

CRIMINAL   LAW  (IRELAND)— CASE  OF 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,  EX-SUSPECT. 

Mb.  CH ABLES  EUSSELL  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  of  J.  M.  John- 
son, of  Dundalk,  ex- suspect,  who  was, 
on  the  2nd  of  June  instant,  ordered  by 
the  magistrates  in  Petty  Sessions  at 
Dundalk,  to  find  bail  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  committed  to  prison  for  three 
months  in  default  thereof;  whether 
the  magistrates  acted  upon  the  com- 
plaint of  a  police  constable  who  alleged 
that  while  Johnson  was,  on  the  I'lth 
May,  engaged  in  photographing  a  hut  in 
which  a  woman  and  her  family  lately 
evicted  were  living,  the  constable  bade 
Johnson  good  day,  to  which  Johnson 
made  no  reply ;  that  Johnson  then  told 
the  constable  **  to  mind  himself  of  the 
dynamite  in  the  camera,"  and  added — 

*'  That  he  heard  that  three  landlords  and  a 
sub-inspector  of  police  had  been  arrested  for 
the  Phoenix  Park  mnrders ;  '* 

whether  any  information  or  complaint 
was  made  by  the  constable  till  twelve 
days  after  the  occurrence,  namely  the 
26th  May,  when  a  warrant  for  his  arrest 
was  issued  by  the  resident  magistrate, 
under  which  Johnson  was  brought  in 
custody  before  the  magistrates  on  the 
same  day ;  whether  the  case  was  ad- 
journed for  a  week,  Johnson  being 
allowed  bail  by  a  majority  of  the  bench 
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(the  resident  magistrate  dissenting) ; 
whether  the  Crown  Solicitor,  who  at- 
tended to  prosecute  on  behalf  of  the 
police,  did  so  in  consequence  of  any  spe- 
cial instructions,  or  on  account  of  the 
supposed  gravity  of  the  case ;  what  of- 
fence Johnson  is  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted, and  under  what  statute  the  war- 
rant was  issued,  the  proceedings  taken, 
or  the  order  to  find  bail  or  for  committal 
was  made ;  and,  whether  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant approves  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  magistrates  or  proposes  to  take 
any  steps  in  reference  thereto  ? 

Mr.  TRE VELYAN  :  Sir,  the  facts  as 
set  forth  in  the  Questions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  are  substantially 
correct,  except  that  Johnson  is  charged 
with  telling  the  constable  to  '*  beware 
of  dynamite,"  without  any  reference  to 
the  camera.  The  Executive  considered 
it  proper  that  the  Crown  Solicitor  should 
attend  the  hearing  of  the  charge.  This 
being  a  case  in  which  an  order  has  been 
pronounced  by  the  magistrates,  and 
which  the  party  concerned  may  have 
reviewed  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
His  Excellency  does  not  consider  that  the 
matter  is  one  in  which  he  should  inter- 
fere. 

Mb.  CHARLES  RUSSELL  said,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  answered 
his  Question,  what  was  the  offence 
Johnson  had  committed  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  Question  I  am  not  willing  to 
answer,  because  the  case  can  be  brought 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  and  re- 
viewed there. 

Mb.  CHARLES  RUSSELL  gave  No- 
tice that  on  a  future  day  he  would  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  whether 
it  was  a  rule  of  the  Irish  Executive, 
when  a  case  was  one  which  might  be  re- 
viewed on  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  not  to  interfere  when 
there  was  that  right  of  appeal  ? 


PROTKCTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
THOMAS  EGAN. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  there  is  any  special  reason 
for  the  further  detention  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Egan,  of  Cloonalough,  county  Roscom- 
mon, who  has  been  confined  since  24th 
November  1881 ;  and,  if  not,  whether 
he  will  order  Mr.  Egan  to  be  released  ? 
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Mb.  TREVELTAN:  Sir,  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  the  hon.  Member  is 
that  His  Excellency  reconsidered  Mr. 
Egan's  case  yesterday,  and  decided  that 
he  could  not  at  present  order  his  release. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
DENIS  KELLY. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  there  is  any  special  rea- 
son for  the  further  detention  of  Mr. 
Denis  Kelly,  P.L.G.  Dysort,  county 
Boscommon ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he 
will  advise  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  order 
his  discharge  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  reconsidered 
Mr.  Denis  Kelly's  case  on  the  Gth  instant, 
but  found  that  the  state  of  his  district 
did  not  admit  of  his  release  at  present. 

INDIA— SIMLA  ARMY  COMMISSION. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether,  before 
a  final  decision  is  arrived  at  by  him  and 
his  Council  upon  the  recommendations 
of  the  Government  of  India  as  to  the 
Heport  of  the  Simla  Army  Commission, 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  either  a  Copy 
of  the  Heport  or  of  the  Becommenda- 
tions  of  the  Government  of  India  ? 

Thb  Marquess  of  HABTINGTON: 
Sir,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  add  much  to 
the  reply  which  I  gave  to  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man last  February.  Some  of  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Commissioners 
and  of  the  Government  of  India  have 
been  adopted  and  carried  into  effect; 
and,  therefore,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, the  Beport  cannot  be  laid  on  the 
Table  before  a  final  decision  is  arrived 
at.  As  to  other  very  important  recom- 
mendations, I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
my  advisers  at  home,  civil  and  military, 
and  the  most  careful  consideration  is 
necessary  before  coming  to  a  final  de- 
cision upon  them.  If  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  fully  adopted, 
legislation  will  be  necessary,  and  I  will, 
of  course,  take  care  that  the  House  has 
full  information  before  it  is  asked  to 
legislate.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Government  of 
India  are  finally  negatived  or  materially 
altered,  it  will  also  be  necessary  that  the 
House  should  have  the  materials  for 
forming  a  judgment  on  the  policy  of  the 


Government,  and  some  portions,  at  least, 
of  the  Beport  and  of  the  Correspondence 
will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose.  But 
I  cannot  think  it  expedient  that  while 
some  of  the  most  important  qaestions 
raised  by  the  Beport  are  still  under  con- 
sideration, any  of  these  Papers  should 
be  presented  to  Parliament. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT— HALL  OP 
SCIENCE,  OLD  STREET. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOB  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  a  notice  of 
Motion  by  the  honourable  Member  for 
Harwich,  which  has  appeared  for  many 
months  upon  the  Notice  paper,  in  which 
it  is  asserted  that  Dr.  Aveling,  Mrs. 
Besant,  and  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  are  not  proper  persons  to  be 
employed  in  the  work  of  instruction  in 
connection  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; and,  whether  he  will  cause  in- 
quiry to  be  made  by  the  appointment  of 
a  Select  Committee  or  otherwise  as  to 
the  justice  of  the  allegation  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  :  Sir,  the  Notice 
of  Motion  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Harwich  (Sir  Henry 
Tyler)  has  been  on  the  Paper  since 
August  last,  and,  having  regard  to  its 
personal  character,  I  think  that  it  ought 
before  this  to  have  been  brought  to  an 
issue.  I  cannot,  however,  consider  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  demand  investi- 
gation by  a  Select  Committee  of  this 
House.  There  is  really  nothing  to  in- 
quire into.  The  classes  at  the  Hall  of 
Science  were  admitted  to  grants  by  the 
late  Government  in  1879.  The  com- 
mittee, the  teachers,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  were  the  same  then  as  now. 
The  Inspector  reports  the  teaching  to  be 
efficient,  and  the  classes  to  be  properly 
conducted.  I  cannot  see  how  persons  can 
be  refused  the  benefits  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  on  account  of  their  reli- 
gious opinions,  or  how  any  Committee 
can  inquire  into  such  Questions. 

EMIGRATION— THE  "  NEMESIS." 

Mb.  MOOBE  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  paragraph  in 
the  evening  paper  of  Monday  5th  June, 
purporting  to  give  an  account  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  some  emigrants  on  board  the 
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English  steamer  "  Nemesis,"  said  to  be 
chartered  by  the  Netherlands  Steamship 
Company,  resulting  in  an  outbreak  of 
diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  measles,  and 
causing  the  death  of  eighteen  persons ; 
and,  how  far  his  authority  extends  in 
such  cases,  and  what  steps  he  proposes 
to  take,  or  what  inquiries  he  will 
make  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN:  Sir,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  state- 
ment referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  con- 
cerning the  steamer  NemeBts,  I  have 
made  careful  inquiry,  and  I  find  that  the 
steamer  Nemesis  is  a  British  ship,  char- 
tered to  the  Royal  Netherlands  Steamship 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
passengers  and  cargo  from  ports  in 
Europe  to  New  York.  I  am  informed 
by  the  owners,  and  find  by  the  terms  of 
the  charter-party,  that  no  responsibility 
whatever  attaches  to  the  owners  for  the 
food  of  and  attendance  on  the  passengers; 
and  I  learn  from  the  agent  of  the  Com- 
pany that  the  surgeon,  who  was  a  mili- 
tary doctor,  and  all  other  persons,  17  in 
number,  necessary  to  attend  on  the  pas- 
sengers, were  engaged  and  provided  by 
the  Netherlands  Company,  and  that  be- 
fore the  Nemesis  left  Amsterdam  the 
Netherlands  officials  had  to  be  and  were 
satisfied  that  the  Netherlands  law  con- 
cerning emigrant  ships  had  been  com- 
plied with.  I  find  from  a  telegram  re- 
ceived from  the  Consul  General  at  New 
York  that  10  deaths  occurred  among  the 
passengers,  and  that  inquiry  is  about  to 
be  instituted  by  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners there ;  but  no  complaint  had  been 
lodged  with  the  British  Consul  General. 
Under  the  circumstances  stated,  I  have 
no  authority  to  interfere  or  take  any 
further  steps  in  this  matter. 

Mb.  MOORE:  Is  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  aware  that  large  num- 
bers of  persons  are  booked  in  London 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  to  be 
carried  direct  from  British  Ports  to 
America,  and  instead  they  are  fraudu- 
lently taken  to  foreign  ports  and  tran- 
shipped to  a  foreign  line  ? 

Mb.  chamberlain  :  I  am  not 
aware  of  that.  If  the  hon.  Member  gives 
Notice  of  the  Question  I  shall  cause  in- 
quiries to  be  made.  That  inquiry  could 
have  no  connection  with  the  present  case, 
because  I  am  informed  that  the  emi- 
grants of  the  Nemesis  were  principally 
Jews  expelled  from  Russia,  and  going 
to  New  York. 


rROTEOTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— COLE- 
MAN NAUGHTON. 

Mb.  REDMOND  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  Columb 
Norton,  the  only  prisoner  from  Arran 
Island,  is  still  detained  under  the 
Coercion  Act  in  Kilmainham  Prison,  at 
a  long  distance  from  his  home ;  that  he 
is  unable  to  speak  English  and  that  there 
is  no  other  prisoner  in  that  prison  who 
is  able  to  speak  Irish  ;  and,  whether  he 
will  now  oraer  his  release  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  Coleman 
Naughton  is  the  name  of  the  person  to 
whom  this  Question  relates,  and  his  case  is 
at  present  under  the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
consideration.  The  otherpersonsarrested 
at  the  same  time  as  Naughton,  charged 
with  the  same  offence,  have  not  been 
released,  as  the  hon.  Member  seems  to 
think.  Naughton  was  transferred  to  Kil- 
mainham Gaol  in  February  last,  and 
there  are  warders  in  that  prison  who  can 
speak  Irish. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
JOHN  KELLY. 

Mb.  REDMOND  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire* 
land.  If  there  is  any  special  reason  for 
the  further  detention  in  Dundalk  Prison 
of  Mr.  John  Keely,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  other  persons  arrested  in  his 
locality  have  been  released  ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  now  order  his  release  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  There  was  a 
John  Kelly  in  Dundalk  Prison,  but  he 
was  released  on  the  drd  instant. 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  ZULULAND  —  JOHN 
DUNN'S  TERRITORY. 

Mb.  RICHARD  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther extensive  disaffection  prevails  in  the 
teiTitory  of  Mr.  John  Dunn,  in  Zululand ; 
whether  he  can  give  any  information  as 
to  the  causes  of  such  disaffection  ;  and, 
whether  that  chief  makes  any  report  to 
the  Government  of  Natal  of  his  annual 
revenue  and  expenditure;  and,  if  he 
does  not,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
vernment  are  able  to  lay  before  the 
House  any  authentic  information  on  this 
subject  derived  from  other  sources  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY:  Sir,  j 
would  somewhat  demur  to    the  word 
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"  extensive  "  in  my  hon.  Friend's  Ques- 
tion; but,  at  the  same  time,  there  un- 
doubtedly is  disafifbction  in  John  Dunn's 
territory.  As  to  the  cause,  I  have  a 
reasonable  suspicion  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  certain  Chiefs  within  the  territory  to 
oust  John  Dunn  and  place  themselves 
or  some  of  their  relatives  in  his  place. 
Indeed,  some  half-brothers  of  Cetewayo 
have  already  been  to  Natal  at  the  head 
of  a  deputation  to  ask  for  his  restora- 
tion. As  to  the  Question  about  John 
Dunn's  budget,  we  have  no  authentic 
information  about  his  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure, as  his  territory  is  not  under 
the  British  Government. 

Mb.  GOEST  asked  whether  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  instruct  the  British 
Resident  in  Zululand  to  make  inquiries 
as  to  John  Dunn's  expenditure  ? 

Me.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  that 
Notice  should  be  given  of  the  Question ; 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  authority  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  management  of  John  Dunn's 
territory. 

Mr.  GOEST  said,  he  would  put  a 
Question  upon  the  Paper  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 


EVICTIONS  (IRELAND). 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  he  will  be 
able  to  lay  upon  the  Table  a  Statement 
showing  how  the  2,734  persons  evicted 
in  Ireland  during  the  month  of  April 
(as  shown  in  Return  No.  199)  are  cir- 
cumstanced ;  x,e.  the  number  receiving 
temporary  shelter  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  late  homes ;  the  number  of  those 
who  have  emigprated ;  the  number  of 
those  who  have  been  forced  to  go  to 
the  workhouses;  and  the  number  of 
those  who  are  altogether  homeless  and 
wandering  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  the  hon.  Member  this 
Return.  It  could  only  be  given  approxi- 
mately, and  even  to  do  that  would  be  a 
work  of  considerable  time  and  labour, 
and  the  time  of  the  constabulary  is  at 
present  fuUy  occupied  by  their  many 
important  duties.  1  may  say  that  I  have 
directed  a  very  important  Return  to  be 
prepared  of  the  number  of  tenants  evicted 
m  Ireland  whose  term  of  redemption  is 
now  running  out,  and  have  oraered  it 
to  be  pressed  forward  with  all  possible 
despatch. 

Mr.  Evelyn  AehUy 


ARMY— FIELD  DAYS  IN  HOT 
WEATHER. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther, having  regard  to  the  number  of 
deaths  from  heat-apoplexy  reported  from 
Aldershot  last  season  at  a  Field-day  held 
by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  it  is  his 
intention  to  cause  orders  to  be  issued 
directing  Regimental,  Brigade,  and  Di- 
visional Field-days  to  be  held  in  the 
early  morning  during  this  summer  in 
all  the  three  kingdoms  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  Yes.  Sir;  by  a 
Circular  issued  last  year,  all  parades  and 
field-days  were  ordered  to  be  held  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening  while  the 
hot  weather  continued.  This  will  be  re- 
peated this  year. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)- THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH  FLEET  AT  SUDA  BAY. 

Mr.  TOTTENHAM  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  is 
the  case  (as  stated  in  the  ** Times" 
of  5th  instant)  that  the  rendezvous  of 
the  English  and  French  fleets  at  Sada 
Bay  is  forty-five  hours'  steaming  from 
Alexandria,  whereas  the  anchorages  of 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  are  only  twenty- 
six  hours  distant;  and,  whether  there 
are  any  considerable  advantages  or  faci- 
lities, as  to  coaling,  provisioning,  water, 
or  otherwise,  connected  with  the  posi- 
tion of  Suda  Bay  which  justify  its  selec- 
tion in  preference  to  those  under  the 
administration  of  one  of  the  Combined 
Powers,  and  within  a  shorter  distance 
from  the  point  of  observation  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL. BANNERMAN: 
Sir,  the  reason  why  the  Mediterranean 
Squadron  was  sent  to  Suda  Bay,  in  Crete, 
rather  than  to  Famagousta,  in  Cyprus, 
was  that  the  former  affords  a  much  more 
secure  anchorage,  and  is  more  conve- 
niently situated  for  the  objects  we  had  in 
view.  It  lies  directly  in  the  way  between 
Corfu,  from  which  the  ships  were  moved, 
and  Alexandria ;  whereas  Cyprus  is  en- 
tirely out  of  the  way. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  188l—ME8SRa 
E.  J.  AND  M.  J.  BARRETT. 

Mk.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  E.  J. 
Barrett,  postal  telegraphist,  of  Oraugh- 
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well,  county  Galway,  has  been  confined 
in  Galwaj  G^ol  for  over  twelve  months, 
while  another  man  from  the  same  place, 
arrested  on  a  similar  charge,  was  re- 
leased in  March  last,  and  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  aware  of  this  when  he 
re-considered  Mr.  Barrett's  case ;  if  he 
can  state  whether  there  is  any  reason 
for  the  continued  detention  of  the  brother 
of  the  above,  Mr.  M.  J.  Barrett,  who  is 
confined  in  Naas  Gaol ;  and,  whether  he 
is  aware  that  both  brothers  were  the 
sole  support  of  their  aged  parents  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN  :  Sir,  with  regard 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Barrett,  I  beg 
to  say  that  His  Excellency  reconsidered 
the  case  on  the  3rd  instant,  when  he  de- 
cided that  he  could  not  at  present  order 
his  release.  Every  case  must  be  decided 
on  its  own  merits,  and  must  be  con- 
ddered  by  itself.  There  is  no  such  per- 
son as  M.  J.  Barrett  in  custody  under 
the  Protection  Act.  There  is  a  Nicholas 
Barrett  in  custody  in  Naas  Gaol.  He  is 
a  brother  of  Edward  Barrett,  and  his  case 
is  about  to  be  reconsidered  very  shortly. 
I  have  not  been  informed  whether  these 
men  were  the  sole  support  of  their 
parents. 

PKOTECnON  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MARTIN 
MULLEAGUE. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
What  decision  has  been  come  to  in  the 
case  of  Martin  MuUeag^e,  who  has  been 
confined  for  over  twelve  months  in  Kil- 
mainham,  and  respecting  whom  the 
House  was  informed  a  few  weeks  ago 
that  his  case  was  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency has  reconsidered  this  case,  and  has 
called  for  some  further  information  in 
reference  to  the  state  of  Martin  Mul- 
league's  district.  He  cannot  finally  de- 
termine on  the  case  until  he  receives  the 
further  report. 

POST  OFFICR-TOE  IRISH  MAIU3. 

Mr.  LEAMY  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  If  he  is  aware  that  a  strong 
feeling  exists  in  Ireland  in  favour  of  ac- 
celerating the  Mails  between  London 
and  Dublin,  so  as  to  allow  oi  their  de- 
spatch, at  an  earlier  hour  than  at  pre- 
sent, to  the  other  cities  and  large  towns 
of  Ireland ;  whether  any  representations 
have  bean  made  to  him  on  the  subject; 


and,  whether,  as  a  new  contract  is  about 
to  be  entered  into  for  the  carriage  of  the 
Mails  between  Holyhead  and  Dublin, 
the  Government  will  endea/vour  to  make 
arrangements  for  a  speedier  transmission 
of  the  Medls  from  England  to  Ireland 
via  Holyhead,  and  thereby  confer  a  great 
advantage  on  the  traders  of  the  two 
countries  ? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  l^Iember,  I  beg  to  state  that  seve- 
ral representations  have  been  made  to 
me  in  favour  of  accelerating  the  mails 
between  London  and  Dublin  and  other 
cities  and  large  towns  in  Ireland,  and 
the  suggestions  received  are  being  care- 
fully examined.  With  reference  to  the 
last  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  Question, 
the  subject  of  accelerating  the  mails  from 
England  to  Ireland,  vid  Holyhead,  will 
not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  the 
tenders  for  a  new  service,  which  have 
been  called  for. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)— ARM- 
ING  OP  THE  FORTS  AT  ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

Mb.  BOURKE  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  Whe- 
ther he  still  adheres  to  the  statement 
made  by  him  on  the  2nd  of  June  tha 
'*  the  earthworks  in  Alexandria  Harbour 
were  not  yet  armed  in  any  way,"  or 
whether  it  is  the  fact  that  some  time 
before  the  2nd  of  June  there  were  in 
those  earthworks  three  18-ton  guns  and 
twenty  64-pounder  guns  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DELKE :  Yes, 
Sir.  I  adhere  to  the  statement  which  I 
made  on  the  2nd  of  June,  and  in  reply 
to  my  right  hon.  Friend's  second  Ques- 
tion, I  can  inform  him  that  it  is  not  the 
fact.  I  may  add  that  the  Admiralty 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
fortifications  at  Alexandria  not  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  apprehensions. 

INDIA  (BENaAL)-MORTALITY  IN 

GAOLS. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  What  punish- 
ments, if  any,  have  been  inflicted  upon 
the  authorities  responsible  for  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  in  the  gaols  of  Bengal, 
through  deficient  diet,  during  the  year 
1879  and  part  of  the  year  1880  ? 

The  Mabqttbss  of  HABTINaTON : 
Sir,  no  punishment  has  been  inflicted, 
80  Car  as  I  am  aware,  upon  anyone  in 
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respect  of  the  great  mortality  in  the 
gaols  in  Bengal  in  1879-80.  I  have 
never  denied  that  there  was  a  very  gpreat 
mortality  during  the  period  referred  to, 
not  only  in  Bengal,  but  in  other  Pro- 
vinces. At  first  it  was  believed  by  many 
persons,  including  the  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor and  the  Inspector  General  of 
Gaols  of  Bengal,  that  the  increased 
mortality  was  mainly  caused  by  the  re- 
duced scale  of  diet  introduced  in  March, 
1879.  The  question,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  one.  It  has  been 
engaging  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
authorities  in  India  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  further  inquiries  show  that 
it  is  far  from  clear  that  the  reduced  diet 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  increase 
which  occurred  in  the  rate  of  mortality ; 
but,  whatever  may  have  been  its  effect, 
the  reduction  of  the  scale  of  diet  was  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  Committee,  and 
was  not  the  act  of  any  individual  official. 
The  Government  of  India,  having  gone 
very  fully  into  the  subject,  transmitted, 
in  February  last,  their  despatch  upon  it. 
They  are  of  opinion  that  there  are  good 
grounds  for  the  conclusion  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  mortality  and  the 
reduced  diet  has  been  too  hastily  as- 
sumed, and  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  because  they  were 
insufficiently  fed  that  the  prisoners  any- 
where died  in  excess  numbers  in  1879  ; 
and  they  attribute  the  rise  in  the  death- 
rate  mainly  to  influences  affecting  the 
general  population  of  the  country.  They 
think  that  the  reduced  rate  of  diet  may 
possibly  be  susceptible  of  improvement 
in  detail,  but  that,  when  compared  with 
the  scales  which  have  been  found  to 
answer  well  in  English  prisons,  it  cannot 
be  considered  deficient  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  have  been,  in  any  appreciable  de- 
gree, a  cause  of  mortality.  If  the  hon. 
Member  likes  to  move  for  the  Corre- 
spondence, I  shall  have  no  objection  to 
give  it  as  an  unopposed  Beturn. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  whether, 
since  there  had  been  an  improvement  in 
the  diet,  the  rate  of  mortality  had  not 
sunk ;  also,  whether  any  punishment 
had  been  awarded  for  the  excessive 
floggings  inflicted  on  prisoners  while 
they  were  under  an  almost  starvation 
scale  of  diet  ? 

The  Marqubss  of  HAETINGTON  : 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  there  has  been 
a  very  great  diminution  in  the  rate  of 
mortality,  and  certainly  it  has  taken 
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place  since  the  alteration  was  made  in 
the  scale  of  diet.  But,  as  I  have  said, 
the  Government  of  India  is  not  satinfied 
that  the  increased  rate  of  mortality  was 
caused  by  the  reduced  scale  of  diet. 
With  regard  to  the  punishment  inflicted 
on  prisoners,  that  has  also  been  carefully 
inquired  into,  and  orders  have  been 
issued  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  gave  Notice  that 
on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  flogging  of 
1 1 ,000  prisoners  in  the  gaols  of  Beng^ 
between  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  and 
the  81st  of  March,  1880,  almost  exclu* 
sively  on  charges  of  short  work,  although 
the  scale  of  diet  was  admitted  to  be  in- 
sufficient to  support  healthy  life,  and 
although  many  hundreds  of  prisoners 
died  of  starvation  and  starvation  diseases ; 
and  that  he  would  move  that  such 
flogging,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
brutal,  inhuman,  and  criminal,  and  that 
the  appointment  to  the  Indian  Council 
of  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  late  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Bengal,  was  a  condonation 
of  maladministration  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  discredit  good  government  in 
India.  He  also  appealed  to  the  noble 
Marquess  to  afford  him  any  opportunity 
in  his  power  for  a  thorough  examination 
of  that  most  serious  question. 

PROTECTION  OF  PEE80N  AND  PKO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
DENIS  CROSBIE. 

Ma.  REDMOND  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, If  there  is  any  special  reason  for 
the  further  detention,  under  the  Coercion 
Act,  of  Mr.  Denis  Crosbie,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  all  the  prisoners  from  his 
district,  in  the  counl^  of  Wexford,  who 
were  arrested  upon  similar  charges,  and 
at  the  same  time,  have  been  released, 
and  that  the  district  is  and  has  been 
entirely  free  from  outrages  of  all 
kinds  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  Mr.  Denis 
Crosbie  was  released  on  the  6th  in- 
stant. 

POST  OFFICE— AUXILIARY   LETTER 

CARRIERS. 

Mb.  SCHHEIBEB  asked  theFinancial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  With  refer- 
ence to  the  claims  of  the  letter  carriers 
and  auxiliary  letter  carriers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  set  forth  in  their  Memorials 
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io  the  Postmaster  General  more  than 
twelve  months  since,  whether  he  will 
now  enable  the  Bight  honourable  gen- 
tleman to  terminate  the  long  suspense 
of  the  Memorialists,  as  being  productive 
of  serious  discontent  in  his  department 
and  of  consequent  injury  to  the  interests 
of  the  Public  Service  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  As  the  hon. 
Member  is  aware,  the  matter  of  this 
Question  has  been  for  some  time  under 
deliberation,  and  the  communications 
between  the  Treasury  and  the  Post- 
master General  have  now  arrived  at  a 
point  which,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a 
speedy  settlement. 

STATE    OF    IRELAND  —  OUTRAGK   AT 

RATHCOOLE. 

Lord  ARTHUK  HILL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  he  has  received  any  in- 
formation as  to  an  attack  reported  (in 
the  "Times"  newspaper  of  the  4th 
June  1882)  to  have  been  made  upon  the 
house  of  a  farmer  named  Timothy  Lyons, 
at  Kathcoole,  near  Kanturk,  in  which 
two  soldiers  were  stationed  on  protection 
duty;  and,  whether  any  arrests  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  this  out- 
rage? 

A£b.  TREVELYAN  :  Yes,  Sir ;  I  have 
received  a  report  upon  the  case  referred 
to  in  the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  house  in 
question  was  attacked  on  the  morning 
of  the  5th  instant.  Two  arrests  have 
been  made  in  connection  with  the  matter. 

PETROLEUM  ACT  (INDIA),  1881  —  IM- 
PORTATION OF  EXPLOSIVE  OILS 
FROM  AMERICA. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  Whether  the  cargoes 
of  petroleum  stopped  for  inflammability 
at  Calcutta,  but  admitted,  by  special 
privilege,  on  receipt  of  information  from 
the  Home  Government,  were  intended 
for  the  use  of  Qovemment,  or  for  sale  to 
the  people  of  India;  who  were  the 
shippers  of  the  said  cargoes,  and  what 
representations  were  made  on  their  be- 
half at  the  India  Office ;  whether  it  is 
permissible  in  England  to  suspend  the 
safeguards  and  prohibitions  against  the 
importation  and  sale  of  dangerous  oils 
in  England  ;  and,  whether  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  India  will  grant  compensation 
in  case  of  loss  of  life  or  injury  to  person 
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or  property  arising  from  the  use  of  the 
inflammablepetroleum  landed  at  Calcutta 
by  the  speoal  licence  of  the  Indian 
authorities  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
The  hon.  Member  had  probably  placed 
the  Question  on  the  Paper  before  I  had 
answered  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carlo w  (Mr.  Macfarlane)  on  Tues- 
day. The  cargoes  of  petroleum  in  ques- 
tion were  not  admitted  into  India,  but 
are  still  under  detention.  They  were 
for  sale,  not  Government  stores".  The 
shippers  were  Messrs.  Wallace  Brothers 
and  Messrs.  Blackwood  and  Conor.  I 
stated  on  Tuesday  the  nature  of  the 
representations  they  made  at  this  office. 
The  Legislature  in  India,  as  in  England, 
can,  of  course,  modify  existing  Petroleum 
Acts.  If  the  Indian  law  is  modified  by 
the  Legislature  no  question  of  com- 
pensation can  arise. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  whether  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  in  question  was 
not  nearly  3,000,000  gallons,  and  whe- 
ther the  objection  to  landing  it  in  India 
was  not  that  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  India  it  was,  in  its  present  state, 
explosable  ?  He  also  asked  if  the  noble 
Lord  would  give  a  pledge  that  none  of 
the  petroleum  should  be  landed  in  an 
explosable  condition  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  stated  on  Tuesday  what  I  believed 
the  quantity  of  the  petroleum  to  be.  No 
petroleum  can  be  landed  in  India  until 
the  Act  is  modified,  except  under  the 
conditions  of  the  existing  law.  I  have 
not  received  any  additional  information 
from  the  Government  of  India,  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have 
postponed  legislation  for  a  time,  in  con- 
sequence of  representations  made  to 
them  in  India. 

ARMY  —  COMMITTEE    ON    DRESS    OF 

THE    ARMY. 

Colonel  BARNE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  When  the  Committee 
on  the  Dress  of  the  Army  is  expected  to 
make  its  report;  and,  whether,  when 
made,  it  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  ? 

Mb.  CHILDEES :  I  find,  Sir,  that  the 
Committee  will  report  soon;  but  its 
business  has  been  delayed  byaQ  accident 
to  one  of  its  Members.  When  I  have 
read  the  Beport  I  will  consider  whether 
it  can  be  laid  on  the  Table. 
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been  recently  released ;  and,  whether  he 
will  give  the  number  of  such  cases,  and 
the  crimes  with  which  such  persons  were 
charged,  and  the  grounds  on  which  their 
release  was  ordered  ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  I  beg  to  say  that 
24  persons  who  had  been  in  confinement 
under  the  Protection  of  Person  and 
Property  Act,  under  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  being  guilty  of  crimes  other 
than  intimidation,  have  been  recently 
released.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  be  able  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  nature  of  these  crimes  if 
he  will  examine  the  list  already  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  together  wiUi  that 
E resented  on  the  5th  of  June,  which  will 
e  in  Members*  hands  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  In  all  these  cases  Kis  Excel- 
lency, after  careful  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion, ordered  the  release  of  the  parties, 
because  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  sufficient  necessity  for 
their  detention. 

Mr.  GIBSON :  Is  it  a  fact  that  some 
of  the  persons  so  released  were  suspected 
of  the  crime  of  murder  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  some  of 
those  persons  were  in  prison  on  suspicion 
of  inciting  to  murder ;  but  the  circum- 
stances and  the  nature  of  that  suspicion 
are  obviously  among  the  considerations 
which  SLis  Excellency  has  taken  into 
account. 

Mr.  GIBSON:  I  do  not  think  I  could 
hare  conveyed  my  Question.  I  asked 
whether  any  of  the  persons  so  released 
were  confined  under  suspicion  of  having 
committed  murder  ? 

Mr.  HEALT  :  Before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  answers  that  Question,  I  beg 
to  ask  whether  that  suspicion  was  not 
merely  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  None  of  those 
persons,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  wars 
confined  under  the  suspicion  of  having 
committed  murder. 


POST      OFFICE  —  LETTER    OARRIEBS 
(BLACKHEATH  AND  GREENWICH). 

Babon  HENRY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  established  letter 
carriers  in  Woolwich  originally  entered 
the  service  as  suburban  letter  carriers 
under  the  Metropolitan  Suburban  Dis- 
trict, and  that  they  have  since  been  classed 
as  Provincial  Letter  Carriers,  with  the 
effect  that  their  clothing  allowances  have 
been  reduced ;  whether  their  duties  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the 
letter  carriers  in  Blackheath  and  Green- 
wich, who  receive  higher  pay ;  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  steps  will  be 
taken  for  restoring  to  the  Woolwich 
letter  carriers  the  rights  they  enjoyed 
when  they  entered  the  service,  and  for 
placing  them  in  the  same  position  as  re- 

Sirds  emoluments  as  the  Blackheath  and 
reenwich  letter  carriers ;  and,  whether 
the  Treasury  have  yet  arrived  at  any 
decision  on  the  question  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  letter  carriers  generally  ? 

Me.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  it  is  a  fact  that 
certain  of  the  letter  carriers  at  Wool- 
wich originally  entered  the  Service  as 
suburban  letter  carriers  in  the  Metropo- 
litan district ;  that  they  are  now  classed 
as  Provincial  letter  carriers,  though  on 
the  same  scale  of  wages  as  previously ; 
and  that  a  portion  of  their  uniform  used 
to  be  renewed  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  it  is  now.  I  will  consider  whether,  as 
regards  the  men  who  entered  the  Service 

?rior  to  the  transfer  of  Woolwich  to  the 
Provincial  district,  the  old  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  uniforms  should  not  be 
reverted  to.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
circumstances  would  justify  the  adoption 
of  an  equally  high  rate  of  wages  for  the 
letter  carriers  at  Woolwich  as  at  Black- 
heath and  Greenwich.  The  latter  part 
of  my  hon.  Friend's  Question  has  already 
been  answered  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  RE- 
LEASE OP  PERSONS  DETAINED 
UNDER    THE    ACT. 

Mb.  GIBSON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  any  persons  confined  under  the 
Protection  Act  in  Ireland,  under  the 
reasonable  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of 
crimes  other  than    intimidation,   have 


Subsequently, 

Mr.  T.  D.  SIJLLiyAN  asked  the 
Chief  Secretanr  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  he  wiU  consider  the  advi* 
sability  of  releasing  from  custody  Mr. 
Joseph  Fay,  of  Ballymore,  county  West- 
meath,  who  has  undergone  more  than 
six  months'  imprisonment  on  the  ground 
of  reasonable  suspicion  of  inciting  to 
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non-payment  of  rent,  and  who  is  known 
to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Ballymore 
to  be  a  man  of  orderly  habits  and  good 
character;  also,  whether  he  will  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of 
directing  the  release  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Soally  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Daly,  of  OasUe- 
town,  Geohagan,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  now  imprisoned  as  suspects 
in  Dundalk  Oaol,  on  charges  of  intimi- 
dation, the  truth  of  which  they  entirely 
deny,  and  their  detention  being  the 
cause  of  ^eat  hardship  and  suffering  to 
their  families  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELTAN  :  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  reconsidered  Mr. 
Joseph  Fay's  case  yesterday,  but  found 
that  he  could  not  at  present  order  his 
release.  His  Excellency  also  recon- 
sidered the  cases  of  Messrs.  Patrick 
Bcally  and  Lawrence  Daly  yesterday, 
but  found  that  they  could  not  at  present 
be  released  with  safety  to  the  peace  of 
the  district. 

Mb.  BULWEB  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
Whether  a  suspect  called  Power  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tralee  has  been  re- 
cently released  from  custody  in  Lreland 
by  uie  Lord  Lieutenant;  with  what 
offence  was  he  charfi;ed ;  and,  what  was 
the  reason  for  his  release  ? 

Mb.  TREVELTAN  :  Michael  Power, 
of  Tralee,  was  released  from  custody  on 
the  18th  of  May  by  order  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  find  the  particulars  of  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  reasonably  sus- 

rKJted  in  the  Returns  before  the  House, 
think  it  is  not  oonyenient  that  in  the 
case  of  this  great  number  of  **  suspects  " 
I  should  be  asked  to  state  to  the  House 
the  nature  of  each  offence.  His  Excel* 
lenoy  carefully  inquired  into  the  case, 
and  found  that  the  state  of  the  district 
now  admitted  of  this  man's  release. 

METROPOLIS— EPPING  FOREST. 
Mb.  LABOUCHEHE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  received 
a  baronetcy,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  knighthoods,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  Epping  Forest, 
with  the  freeing  of  which  they  were 
absolutely  unconnected,  it  is  intended  to 
reward,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner,  the 
brothers  Wellingdale,  the  working  men 
who  initiated  the  agitation  which  re- 


sulted in  the  freeing  of  the  forest,  and 
who  are  now  residing  in  its  neighbour- 
hood? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOITRT :  Sir, 
my  hon.  Friend  seems  to  be  under  th^ 
impression  that  I  am  the  dispenser  of 
baronetcies  and  knighthoods.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  him  to  know 
that  the  bestowal  of  dignities  of  that 
character  belongs  to  more  important 
quarters.  With  regard  to  the  man  who 
is  referred  to  in  the  Question,  his  real 
name  was  Willingale;  he  was  an  old 
man  who  played  a  very  gallant  part  in 
vindicating  lopping  rights,  and  was  de- 
serving of  all  noDOur.  Long  ago  he 
Eassed  out  of  the  reach  of  baronetcies, 
nighthoods,  or  any  other  rewards.  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  had  a 
note  from  the  solicitor  to  the  Corporation 
of  London,  who  says  that  the  Corpora- 
tion gives  a  small  annuity  to  the  man's 
widow — a  veryproper  thing. 

Mb.  LABOXJCHERE  :  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  to  whom  I 
am  to  apply  in  case  I  wish  for  a  baro- 
netcy or  any  other  reward. 

IRELAND— EUiLALOE  DRAINAGE 

WORKS. 

Mb.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  he  can  state  the 
present  condition  of  the  drainage  works 
at  EoUaloe,  the  number  of  men  in  daily 
employment,  and  the  date  at  which  the 
officials  in  charge  expect  the  works  to 
be  completed  ? 

Mb.  TEEyELYAN :  This  is  not  a 
Question  for  the  Irish  (Government.  It 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  COIIETNEY :  As  this  Question 
relates  to  the  Board  of  Works,  I  beg  to 
answer  it  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  work  at 
Killaloe  sluices  has  been  finished.  Forty- 
six  men  on  an  average  are  employed 
there,  which  is  as  many  as  the  nature  of 
the  works  admit  of.  It  is  expected 
that  the  works  will  be  completed  in 
August  next. 

POOR  LAW—THE  BURNLEY  BOARD  OP 
GUARDIANS  —  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHILDREN. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  If  his  at^ 
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been  recently  released ;  and,  whether  be 
will  give  the  number  of  sudi  case^  and 
the  crimes  with  which  each  persons  were 
charged,  and  the  grounds  on  which  their 
release  was  ordered  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  I  beg  to  saj  that 
24  persons  who  had  be^i  in  confinement 
under  the  Protection  of  Person  and 
Property  Act,  under  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  being  guilty  of  crimes  other 
than  intimidation,  hare  be^i  recently 
released.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  be  able  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  nature  of  these  crimes  if 
he  will  examine  the  list  already  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  tc^^ether  with  that 
presented  on  the  5th  of  June,  which  wiU 
be  in  Members*  hands  in  the  coarse  of  a 
few  days.  In  all  these  cases  Kis  Excd- 
lency ,  after  careful  inquiry  and  considera- 
tion, ordered  the  release  of  the  parties, 
because  he  was  satisfied  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  sufficient  necessity  £or 
their  detention. 

Mr.  GIBSON :  Is  it  a  feust  that  some 
of  the  persons  so  released  were  suspected 
of  the  crime  of  murder  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  some  of 
those  persons  were  in  prison  on  suspicion 
of  inciting  to  murder ;  but  the  circum- 
stances and  the  nature  of  that  suspicion 
are  obviously  among  the  considerations 
which  His  Excellency  has  taken  into 
account. 

Mr.  GIBSON :  I  do  not  thinki  could 
haye  conveyed  my  Question.  I  asked 
whether  any  of  the  persons  so  released 
were  confined  under  suspicion  of  having 
committed  murder  ? 

Mr.  HEALT  :  Before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  answers  that  Question,  I  beg 
to  ask  whether  that  suspicion  was  not 
merely  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  None  of  thoss 
persons,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  were 
confined  under  the  suspicion  of  having 
committed  murder. 


POST      OFFICE  —  LETTER    CAKRTRM 
(BLACKHEATH  AKD  GREENWICH). 

Baron  HENRY  D£  WOBMS  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  the  established  letter 
carriers  in  Woolwich  originally  entered 
the  service  as  suburban  letter  carriers 
under  the  Metropolitan  Suburban  Dis- 
trict, and  that  they  have  since  been  classed 
as  Provincial  Letter  Carriers,  with  the 
effect  that  their  clothing  allowances  have 
been  reduced ;  whether  their  duties  are 
not  of  the  same  nature  as  those  of  the 
letter  carriers  in  Blackheath  and  Gkeen- 
wich,  who  receive  higher  pay ;  whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  steps  will  be 
taken  for  restoring  to  the  Woolwich 
letter  carriers  the  rights  they  enjoyed 
when  they  entered  the  service,  and  for 
placing  them  in  the  same  position  as  re- 
mrds  emoluments  as  the  Blackheath  and 
Greenwich  letter  carriers ;  and,  whether 
the  Treasury  have  yet  arrived  at  any 
decision  on  the  question  of  the  emolu- 
ments of  the  letter  carriers  generally  ? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  it  is  a  fact  that 
certain  of  the  letter  carriers  at  Wool- 
wich originally  entered  the  Service  as 
suburban  letter  carriers  in  the  Metropo- 
litan district ;  that  they  are  now  classed 
as  Provincial  letter  carriers,  though  on 
the  same  scale  of  wages  as  previously ; 
and  that  a  portion  of  their  uniform  used 
to  be  renewed  somewhat  more  frequently 
than  it  is  now.  I  will  consider  whether,  as 
regards  the  men  who  entered  the  Service 

?nor  to  the  transfer  of  Woolwich  to  the 
Provincial  district,  the  old  arrangements 
for  the  supply  of  uniforms  should  not  be 
reverted  to.  I  do  not  consider  that  the 
circumstances  would  justify  the  adoption 
of  an  equally  high  rate  of  wages  for  the 
letter  carriers  at  Woolwich  as  at  Black- 
heath and  Greenwich.  The  latter  part 
of  my  hon.  Friend's  Question  has  already 
been  answered  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  RE- 
LEASE OP  PERSONS  DETAINED 
UNDER    THE    ACT. 

Mb.  GIBSON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  any  persons  confined  under  the 
Protection  Act  in  Ireland,  under  the 
reasonable  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of 
crimes  other  than    intimidation,   have 


Subsequently, 

Mr.  T.  D.  STTLUYAN  asked  the 
Chief  Secretanr  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  he  will  consider  the  advi« 
sability  of  releasing  from  custodyMr. 
Joseph  Fay,  of  Ballymore,  county  West* 
meath,  who  has  undergone  more  than 
six  months'  imprisonment  on  the  ground 
of  reasonable  suspicion  of  inciting  to 
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non-payment  of  rent,  and  who  is  known 
to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Ballymore 
to  be  a  man  of  orderly  habits  and  good 
character;  also,  whether  he  will  take 
into  consideration  the  advisability  of 
directing  the  release  of  Mr.  Patrick 
Soally  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Daly,  of  Castle- 
town, Geohagan,  in  the  county  of  West- 
meath,  now  imprisoned  as  suspects 
in  Dundalk  Gaol,  on  charges  of  intimi- 
dation, the  truth  of  which  they  entirely 
deny,  and  their  detention  being  the 
cause  of  ^eat  hardship  and  suffering  to 
their  families  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELTAN  :  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  reconsidered  Mr. 
Joseph  Fay's  case  yesterday,  but  found 
that  he  could  not  at  present  order  his 
release.  His  Excellency  also  recon- 
sidered the  cases  of  Messrs.  Patrick 
Scally  and  Lawrence  Daly  yesterday, 
but  found  that  they  could  not  at  present 
be  released  with  safety  to  the  peace  of 
the  district. 

Mr.  BULWEB  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  a  suspect  called  Power  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tralee  has  been  re- 
cently released  from  custody  in  Ireland 
by  uie  Lord  Lieutenant;  with  what 
oiEence  was  he  charfi;ed ;  and,  what  was 
the  reason  for  his  release  ? 

Mr.  TREVELTAN  :  Michael  Power, 
of  Tralee,  was  released  from  custo^  on 
the  18th  of  May  by  order  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  will  find  the  particulars  of  the 
offence  of  which  he  was  reasonably  sus- 

rKJted  in  the  Betums  before  the  House, 
tiiink  it  is  not  oonyenient  that  in  the 
case  of  this  great  number  of  ''  suspects  " 
I  should  be  asked  to  state  to  the  House 
the  nature  of  each  offence.  His  Excel- 
lency carefully  inquired  into  the  case, 
and  found  that  the  state  of  the  district 
now  admitted  of  this  man's  release. 

METROPOLIS— EPPING  FOREST. 
Mr.  LABOUCHERE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  has  received 
a  baronetcy,  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London 
and  Middlesex  knighthoods,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  opening  of  Epping  Forest, 
with  the  freeing  oi  which  they  were 
absolutely  unconnected,  it  is  intended  to 
reward,  and,  if  so,  in  what  manner,  the 
brothers  Wellingdale,  the  working  men 
who  initiated  the  agitation  which  re- 


sulted in  the  freeing  of  the  forest,  and 
who  are  now  residing  in  its  neighbour- 
hood? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOTTRT  :  Sir, 
my  hon.  Friend  seems  to  be  under  th<d 
impression  that  I  am  the  dispenser  of 
baronetcies  and  knighthoods.  It  may 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  him  to  know 
that  the  bestowal  of  dignities  of  that 
character  belongs  to  more  important 
quarters.  With  regard  to  the  man  who 
is  referred  to  in  the  Question,  his  real 
name  was  Willingale;  he  was  an  old 
man  who  played  a  very  gallant  part  in 
vindicating  lopping  rights,  and  was  de- 
serving of  all  honour.  Long  ago  he 
passed  out  of  the  reach  of  baronetcies, 
knighthoods,  or  any  other  rewards.  But 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have  had  a 
note  from  the  solicitor  to  the  Corporation 
of  London,  who  says  that  the  Corpora- 
tion gives  a  small  annuity  to  the  man's 
widow — a  veryproper  thing. 

Mr.  LABOXJCHERE  :  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  to  whom  I 
am  to  apply  in  case  I  wish  for  a  baro- 
netcy or  any  other  reward. 

IRELAND— EILLALOE  DRAINAGE 

WORKS. 

Mr.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  he  can  state  the 
present  condition  of  the  drainage  works 
at  EliUaloe,  the  number  of  men  in  daily 
emplovment,  and  the  date  at  which  the 
officials  in  charge  expect  the  works  to 
be  completed  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  This  is  not  a 
Question  for  the  Irish  (Government.  It 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  COIJRTNEY :  As  this  Question 
relates  to  the  Board  of  Works,  I  beg  to 
answer  it  on  behalf  of  the  Treasury. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  work  at 
Killaloe  sluices  has  been  finished.  Forty- 
six  men  on  an  average  are  employed 
there,  which  is  as  many  as  the  nature  of 
the  works  admit  of.  It  is  expected 
that  the  works  will  be  completed  in 
August  next. 

POOR  LAW— THE  BURNLEY  BOARD  OP 
GUARDLINS  —  ROMAN  OATHOLIO 
CHILDREN. 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  If  his  at- 
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tention  has  been  directed  to  a  statement 
which  appears  in  the  **  Weekly  Re- 
pster  "  of  the  3rd  instant,  to  the  effect 
that — 

"  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Burnley  Board 
of  Goardians,  the  Rev.  James  Merrissey  made 
application  that  the  Catholic  children  should  be 
allowed  to  attend  the  services  in  the  Catholic 
church,  instead  of  attending  the  services  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  at  present.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Hartly  moved,  *  That  the  application  of  the 
Rev.  James  Merrissey  should  be  allowed,  point- 
ing out  that  the  guardians  stood  in  the  position 
of  parents  to  children,  and,  as  such,  ought  to 
give  them  religious  training,  which  would  be 
afforded  by  the  fathers  and  mothers.'  Mr.  Tjaw, 
in  seconding  the  motion,  remarked  that  it  was 
only  common  sense  and  fairness  to  grant  the 
application,  and  that  they  ought  not  to  refuse 
to  Catholic  children  the  religious  training  they 
would  wish  them  to  have.  The  Chairman  pointed 
out  that  if  any  inconvenience  arose  from  the 
granting  of  the  application  the  guardians  could 
rescind  it,  but  the  g^uardians,  by  a  majority  of 
sixteen  to  ten,  refused  the  application,  the  result 
of  which  is  that  the  Catholic  children  are 
obliged  to  attend  the  religious  services  and  in- 
structions of  the  Protestant  Church ;  " 

whether,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances, the  Local  Government  Board 
will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
to  the  Catholic  pauper  children  in  the 
Burnley  Workhouse  the  full  and  free 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  and,  whether, 
in  view  of  the  many  and  grave  com- 
plaints that  have  been  made  of  the  re- 
ligious intolerance  of  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  England  towards  Catholic  in- 
mates of  workhouses,  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  to  give  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  in  England  the  same  con- 
trolling power,  in  the  matter  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  conscience  and  providing 
for  the  religious  requirements  of  pau- 
pers, as  is  exercised  by  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  in  Lreland  ? 

Mr.  D0D80N :  Sir,  the  Board  have 
received  no  information  whatever  on  this 
subiect,  and  as  the  Notice  only  appeared 
to-day,  I  have  had  no  time  to  ascertain  the 
facts.  I  will,  however,  have  the  matter 
inquired  into,  as  it  is  my  wish  to  secure 
to  the  Boman  Catholic  children  in  the 
workhouse  the  full  and  £^ee  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

IRELAND  —  PRISONEES  UNDER  THE 
STATUTE  34  EDWARD  III.  CAP.  1— 
MISS  GLEESON. 

Mb.  J.  C.  LAWRANOE  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney  General  for  Ireland,  Whether  Miss 
Gleeson,  a  member  of  the  Ladies  Land 

Mr.  Callan 


League,  was  recently  released  from  cus- 
tody, paving  within  the  last  few  weeks 
been  sentenced  to  three  months'  im- 
prisonment in  default  of  giving  bail  for 
good  behaviour;  whether  this  release 
was  ordered  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
without  such  bail  being  given,  and  witii- 
out  any  communication  with  the  convict- 
ing magistrates ;  and,  whether  the  con- 
viction was  legal  and  warranted  by  the 
facts ;  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  grounds 
£or  release  r 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Miss  Gleeson 
has  been  set  free  by  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative.  It  is  not  for  me.  Sir,  to 
inquire  reasons  from  His  Excellency ;  but 
if  I  may  do  so  with  respect,  I  may 
express  my  conviction  that  sufficient 
reasons  influenced  him  in  the  matter, 
and  also  that  I  have  no  doubt  he  com- 
municated with  the  magistrates. 

INSPECTORS    OF   FISHERIES. 

Mb.  BLREBECK  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  the  appointment  of  Inspector 
of  Salmon  Fisheries,  lately  held  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Walpole,  has  yet  been  filled  up ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  he  can  now  state 
what  decision  the  Gevemment  have 
come  to  as  regards  the  vacancy;  and, 
further,  whether,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  great  importance  of  our  fisheries, 
they  would  appoint  an  Inspector  of  in- 
land fisheries  and  two  Inspectors  of  sea 
fisheries  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT :  Sir,  in 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member,  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  fill  up  the 
present  vacancy  on  the  same  conditions 
as  the  former  appointments.  The  Govern- 
ment fully  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  question  of  what 
is  to  be  done  both  with  inland  and  sea 
fisheries  is  still  under  consideration. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT.  1881  —  MR. 
CROSBIE  AND  MRS.  QUINN. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  reconsidered 
the  case  of  Mr.  Crosbie,  of  Bannow, 
county  Wexford ;  and,  if,  iu  reconsider- 
iDg  ^e  case  of  Mr.  Quinn,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Land  League,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  before  him  the  fact  that 
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the  two  secretaries  of  the  Land  League 
were  released  from  prison,  and  that  Mr. 
Qainn  simply  acted  as  an  official  with 
clerical  duties  in  the  office  of  the  League? 

Me.  TREVELYAN  :  I  must  refer  the 
hon.  Memher  to  the  answer  I  gave  in 
an  earlier  part  of  the  day.  This  case 
must  be  considered  separately. 

Mb.  HEALY  :  I  will  repeat  the  Ques- 
tion again  on  Monday,  and  repeat  it 
daily  until  I  get  an  answer. 

EGYPT  (POLITIOAL  AFFAIRS). 

Mr.  A8HME a  D-BARTLETT  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
British  Government  intend  to  press 
for  a  Conference  against  the  opposition 
of  the  Porte ;  and,  whether  he  will  state 
the  exact  character  of  "the  favourable 
replies'*  which  he  stated  on  Tuesday 
had  been  received  from  all  the  Great 
Powers  ? 

Sib  OHABLES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir,  in 
reply  to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  hon. 
Member's  Question,  I  have  nothine  to 
add  to  the  answer  which  I  gave  on  Mon- 
day to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the 
Front  Bench  opposite,  and  in  reply  to 
his  second  Question,  I  can  only  state 
that  he  will  learn  the  exact  character  of 
the  replies  received  when  the  Papers 

^Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  wished 
to  know  whether  an  Identic  Note  had 
been  presented  to  the  Porte  by  England 
and  France,  and  whether  the  Sultan  had 
offered  to  restore  law  and  order  and  to 
support  the  EJiedive ;  and  whether,  in 
consideration  of  the  extreme  injury  to 
British  interests  which  would  accrue 
from  the  alienation  of  the  great  Mussul- 
man Power,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  co-operate  with  the 
Porte  f 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  :  I  de- 
cline to  answer  the  argumentative  por- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member's  Question,  and 
with  respect  to  the  rest,  there  is  no  foun- 
dation, of  which  I  am  aware,  for  the 
rumour  respecting  the  Identic  Note. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT :  Is  the 
hon.  Baronet  able  to  state  whether  the 
Government  are  pressing  this  Conference, 
or  whether  th^  will  await  the  result  of 
Dervish  Pasha's  mission  ? 

8iB  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  I 
must  decline  to  make  any  further  reply. 
If  the  hon.  Member  likes,  he  can  give 
Notice  of  his  Question.    I  have  nothing 


to  add  to  what  I  said  on  Monday  last. 
It  was  a  very  brief  reply,  but  it  was  a 
real  answer  to  that  Question,  and  I  can 
add  nothing  to  it. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF :  May 
I  ask  when  the  Papers  will  be  laid  on 
the  Table  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
printers  promised  the  first  portion  of 
the  Papers — up  to  the  6th  of  January — 
by  to-morrow.  The  further  Papers  are 
being  rapidly  proceeded  with  in  two 
sections,  and  I  apprehend  there  will  be 
no  great  delay  in  their  presentation. 

Mb.  BOURKB  :  The  hon.  Baronet 
said,  I  think,  on  a  previous  occasion, 
that  he  was  in  communication  with  the 
French  (Government;  but  I  did  not 
understand  him  to  promise  the  later 
Papers  at  any  particular  time.  Perhaps 
on  Monday  he  will  be  able  to  give  that 
information. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DELKE :  I  think 
I  shall  be  able  to  answer  that  Question 
on  Monday. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL— CLAUSE  5— DEASY'S  ACT. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  the  Government 
have  drawn  the  fifth  Clause  of  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill,  sub- 
section (b.),  in  order  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cise by  the  tenant  of  his  existing  right 
of  redemption  without  the  landlord's 
consent,  in  cases  where  the  court  issues 
a  writ  of  restitution  on  payment  of  the 
rent  and  costs ;  if  not,  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  Clause,  as  it  now  stands, 
will  infringe  on  the  tenant's  existing 
rights  under  Deasy's  Act ;  and,  can  he 
state  in  what  way  this  will  tend  to  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland  ? 

Mb.  OLADSTONE  :  This  is  a  Ques- 
tion that  might  more  properly  be  asked 
when  the  House  reaches  the  5th  clause 
in  Committee ;  but  I  can  answer  it 
briefly.  So  far  as  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  are  concerned,  they  do  not 
contemplate  in  any  manner  interfering 
with  the  rights  giving  security  to  the 
tenant,  under  what  is  known  as  Lord 
Deasy's  Act,  and  they  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  introduce  words,  if  this  is  ^ 
thought  necessary,  to  make  this  plain. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  when  the  (iovem- 
mont  would  place  on  the  Paper  the 
Amendments  they  proposed  to  make  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  ? 
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Mr.  GLADSTONE:  It  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  that  the 
clause^  as  it  stands,  interferes  with  the 
rights  of  tenants ;  and,  therefore,  they 
do  not  propose  to  move  an  Amendment 
unless  this  were  shown  in  argument  to 
be  necessary. 

PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  —  ENGLISH  AND  SCOTCH 
AGRICULTURAL  MEASURES. 

Mb.  JAMES  HOWARD  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  recent 
expressions  of  opinion  by  Scotch  and 
English  agriculturists  as  to  the  pressing 
necessity  of  legislative  remedial  mea- 
sures for  the  farming  interest;;  and, 
whether,  considering  the  small  portion 
of  the  present  or  past  Sessions  which 
has  been  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
English  and  Scotch  agricultural  topics, 
he  will,  in  the  event  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Irish  Bills  now  before  the  House 
not  having  been  disposed  of  before 
Wednesday  next,  mate  arrangements 
for  the  Ag^ricultural  Tenants'  Compensa- 
tion Bill  being  taken  on  that  day ;  and, 
if  not  on  that  day,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  give  a  future  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  this  and  other  Bills 
before  the  House  of  a  like  character  ? 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  another  Question  before  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  replied.  He  presumed 
that  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedfordshire  (Mr.  J.  Howard)  re- 
lated to  the  Bill  which  stood  in  his  (Mr. 
Chaplin's)  name,  and  was  the  First 
Order  for  Wednesday  next.  He  was 
very  grateful  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  interest  he  took  in  that  Bill,  more 
particularly  as  he  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  its  introduction.  Important  as 
we  question  was,  he  (Mr.  Chaplin)  should 
certainly  not  think  of  asking  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  the  present  position  of  public 
aflFairs— ["Order!"] 

Me.  JAMES  HOWARD :  Will  the 
hon.  Member  permit  me  ? — ["  Order ! "] 

Mr.  CHAPLIN,  continuing,  said  that, 
having  regard  to  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  in  Ireland,  he  should  not  think 
of  asking  the  Prime  Minister  to  inter- 
pose before  Irish  Business  was  con- 
cluded. What  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  was,  when  the  stages  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  were  further 
advanced,  whether  the  Ghrremment  would 
consider  this  (juestion  with  a  view  to 


sapng  whether  they  would  be  able  to 
give  a  favourable  reply,  and  whether 
they  would  be  able  to  give  some  facilities 
for  the  discussion  of  a  question  of  so 
much  importance  before  the  Session  was 
concluded  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE,  in  reply,  said,  he 
did  not  see  that  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  differed  from  that  put  on 
the  Paper  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
fordshire ;  but  he  must  give  an  answer 
on  the  subject  which  he  was  very  un- 
willing to  give.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  pressing  necessity  of 
legislation  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin). He  admitted  that  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  could 
give  no  pledge  whatever  in  regard  to 
any  particular  measure  at  the  present 
moment  other  than  those  measures  which 
were  before  the  House,  nor,  indeed,  oould 
he  give  a  pledge  with  regard  to  the 
whole  of  those  measures ;  and  until  the 
House  had  been  pleased  to  make  large 
modifications  in  its  methods  of  transact- 
ing Business,  he  felt  that  both  this  g^reat 
and  important  subject,  and  many  other 
subjects  of  possibly  equal  importance— 
at  any  rate  of  great  importance — ^must 
remain  in  a  position  generally  unsatis- 
factory to  the  country — a  condition  which 
it  would  be  the  object  and  desire  of  the 
Government  to  bring  as  soon  as  possible 
to  a  close. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  gave  Notice  that  in 
consequence  of  the  reply  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  would,  after  Com- 
mittee on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill 
had  concluded,  repeat  the  Question. 

IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION— LA- 
BOURERS' COTTAGES. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNEES  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  the  Land  Commia^ 
sioners  had  made  any  suggestions  for 
improving  the  mode  of  enforcing  their 
oraers  for  the  erection  of  cottages  on 
farms  the  rents  of  which  had  been  re- 
duced  by  the  Land  Court ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Government  proposed  to 
introduce  a  measure  in  accordance  with 
those  suggestions  ? 

Mr.  TREVELTAN  2  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  Question  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  North  Leicestershire,  I  beg 
to  say  that  the  Land  Commissioners  have 
offered  suggestions  for  amending  the 
law  for  enforcing  orders  made  by  them 
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for  the  erection  of  labourers'  cottages 
on  all  farms  where  judicial  rents  hare 
been  fixed  and  such  orders  made.  I  can 
promise  that  the  suggestions  shall  re- 
ceive careful  attention ;  but  I  cannot  as 
^et  make  any  statement  as  to  the  precise 
intentions  of  the  Gk>Temment  with  re- 
spect to  them. 

NAVY— ACCIDENT  ON  BOABD  H.M.8. 
"  8WIFTSTTRE." 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
to^  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  has  re- 
oeived  any  information  with  regard  to 
the  accident  which  occurred  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Swiftsure  ?  " 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN : 
Sir,  the  Admiralty  has  received  a  report 
from  the  captain  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
SunfUure  oi  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident  which  occurred  on  board  that 
ship  while  saluting  the  Portuguese  flag 
at  Madeira  on  the  Slst  ultimo.  The 
breech-piece  of  a  25-pounder  breech- 
loading  g^un  was  blown,  when  the  gun 
was  fired,  across  the  deck,  killing  Oharles 
James,  gunner's  mate,  breaking  the 
right  arm  of  James  W.  Caroline,  able 
seaman  (afterwards  amputated),  and 
slightly  injuring  two  other  men.  The 
inquiry  wmch  was  held  shows  that  the 
accident  was  entirely  due  to  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  gunner's  crew,  and 
not  to  any  defect  in  me  gun  itself.  This 
negligence  will,  in  due  course,  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Admiralty. 

FBOTEOnON  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
THOMAS  DUNLEAYY. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  there  is  any  reason  for 
the  further  detention  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Dunleayy,  a  suspect,  in  Galway  Gaol, 
who  has  been  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
months,  and  who  belongs  to  Kilmonee, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  a  district  free 
from  disturbance  and  outrage  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  reconsidered  Mr. 
Thomas  Dunleayr's  case  on  the  30th  of 
May,  and  decided  that  he  could  not  at 

I)resent  order  his  release.  The  hon.  and 
earned  Member  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Dunleayy  has  been  for  18 
months  in  detention.  He  was  arrested 
on  the  23rd  of  Noyember  last,  and  has, 
therefore,  been  in  custody  for  about  six 
and  a-half  months. 


NOTICES    OF  QUESTIONS. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)— THE 
CONFERENCE. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  gave 
Notice  that  on  Monday  next  he  would 
ask  the  Prime  Minister,  Whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  proposed  Conference  beinff 
held,  the  British  Plenipotentiary  would 
be  directed  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Conference  to  the  non-fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain stipulations  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
especially  those  which  provided  for  the 
introduction  of  reforms  in  Asiatic  and 
European  Turkey,  the  demolition  of  the 
Bulgarian  fortresses,  and  the  assumption 
of  part  of  the  Ottoman  Debt  by  the 
States  which  formally  formed  part  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  ? 

Mb.  PULESTON  gave  Notice  that  on 
the  same  day  he  would  ask  the  Prime 
Minister,  Whether,  at  the  proposed  Con- 
ference, Her  Majesty's  Representative 
would  be  directed  to  call  attention  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Tunis  caused  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment? 

ORDERS    OF   THE  DAT. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

{JS$€rtiary  Sir  Witliam  JIareourty  Mr.  Olad- 
itone,  Mr.  Attorney  Qeneral,  Mr.  Solicitor 
Oeneralf  Mr.  Attormy  0$neral  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTXE.     [^Frogreti  7th  Juns.^ 

[SEVEITTH  NIOHT.] 

Bill  comiddred  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PART  n. 
Offekoes  against  this  Aot. 

Clause  4  (Intimidation). 

Amendment  again  proposed, 

In  page  3,  to  leave  out  lines  14  and  15,  and 
insert  ''by  acts  or  threats  of  violence,  or  injury 
to  person  or  property,  uses  intimidation,  or  in- 
cites any  other  person  to  use  intimidation." — 
[Mr.  Charlet  MueeeU.) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Clause." 

SiB  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  It 
may  be  oonyenient  to  the  Committee  that 

ISiventh  Nighi.'] 
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I  should  state  that  Her  Majesty'sGoyem- 
xnent  have  been  very  anxious  to  consider 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  thrown 
out  in  reference  to  this  clause  in  the 
course    of  the  debate   yesterday,    and 
as  to  whether  in  any  or  in  what  respect 
we  could  make  any  amendment  to  the 
clause,  so  as  to  make  it  meet  any  ob- 
jections which  may  appear  to  be  well 
founded.     The  character  of  the  diffi- 
culties raised  by  two  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen — the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Christchurch  (Mr.  Horace  Uavey) 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce) — was 
this — that  the  latter  part  of  the  clause 
was  too  absolute  in  its  terms,  and  that 
it  applied  to  every  act  of  the  nature  in- 
dicated, without  giving  an  indication  of 
any  limitation  whatever.    I  would  ven- 
ture to  point  out  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets (Mr.  Bryce)  that  that  is  not  really 
the  case,  because  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  is  really  only  an  interpretation  of 
the  word  intimidation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  clause,  and  that  that  word  is  in- 
troduced at  the  beginning  of  the  clause 
in  respect  of  the  limitation  of  Sub-sec- 
tions a  and  h — that  is  to  say,  that  those 
acts  will  not  be  offences  unless  they  are 
done  with  a  view  to  certain  things  there 
mentioned,  or  in  consequence  of  certain 
things  there  mentioned.     As  I  said  in 
answer  to  a  question  that  was  put  to 
me,  it  is  these  acts  by  themselves  that 
are  made  an  offence,  having  relation  to 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  the  in- 
tent with  which  they  are  done,  and  the 
object  at  which  they  aim.    Now,  that 
was  always  the  intention  of  the  clause. 
I  believe  that,  interpreted  by  a  lawyer, 
no  other  construction  could  be  put  upon 
the  words  of  the  clause.     But  we  desire 
that  this  should  be  made  perfectly  clear, 
because  the  latter  part  of  the  clause,  as 
has  been  properly  said,  is  meant  to  be  a 
declaration  of  the  meaning  of  the  clause, 
and  would  so  be  regarded  by  the  maffis- 
trates  who  administer  it,  and  the  public 
who  are  to  be  governed  by  it.    There- 
fore, that  there  should  be  no    doubt 
whatever  on  that  subject,  we  are  willing 
to  add  certain  words.     I  have  stated 
that  **  intimidation ''  includes — and  the 
suggestion    of   my    hon.   and    learned 
Friend  was  that  it  was  made  to  include 
— acts  which  might  not,  t)f  themselves, 
be  considered  an  offence.     I  perfectly 
understand  what  he  meant  by  that ;  but 
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I  object  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  a  negative  declaration.  You 
say  it  is  not  by  itself  to  constitute  in- 
timidation ;  but  you  give  no  indication 
to  anybody  of  what  are  to  be  the  cir- 
cumstances which  are  to  make  the  act 
an  offence.  I  propose  to  amend  the 
clause  by  adding  at  the  end  a  Proviso 
that  the  case  is  only  to  be  reg^arded 
with  respect  to  the  surrounding  oircom- 
stances,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  so  forth.  The  Proviso  I  pro- 
pose to  add  is  as  follows : — 

"  Provided  that  the  circumstancee  of  the  case 
show  that  such  words  are  spoken,  or  acts  done, 
with  a  view  to  or  in  consequence  of  the  matten 
mentioned  in  Sub-sections  a  and  b  of  this 
section.'* 

That  will  indicate  that  the  act  is  not  to 
be  regarded  as  an  offence  unless  the 
surrounding  circumstances  show  the  in- 
tent with  which  it  is  done.  It  is  to  be 
regarded  in  reference  to  the  circom- 
stances  of  the  case  only ;  and  it  must 
be  shown  that  the  words  were  spoken, 
or  the  acts  done,  with  a  view  to,  and  in 
consequence  of,  the  matters  mentioned 
in  the  sub-sections.  That  will  make 
quite  clear  what  I  say  is  in  effect  the 
scope  of  the  clause— -that  ''intimida- 
tion*' is  eovemed  by  Sub-sections  « 
and  hf  ana  that  the  interpretation  of 
"intimidation"  is  also  governed  by 
Sub-sections  a  and  h.  Then,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept 
an  Amendment  which  stands  on  the 
Paper  in  the  name  of  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  South* 
wark  (Mr.  Oohen),  in  page  3,  line  26,  after 
'*  done,"  insert  "  in  order  to,  and  "  cal- 
culated to  put  any  person  in  fear,  &o. 
That  woula  provide  that  the  Ck>iirt 
should  be  of  opinion  that  the  act  was 
done  with  the  intent  to  produce  the  re- 
sult there  defined.  Therefore,  it  is  quite 
proper  that  the  words  "in  order  to,  and" 
should  be  added  before  the  word  "  cal- 
culated." These  words  are  entirely  oon- 
sistent  with  the  intention  of  the  olanse ; 
and  if  they  serve  to  make  the  olanse 
clearer  it  will  be  an  advantage,  al- 
though I  am  of  opinion  that  the  sec- 
tion, with  the  Profiso  I  have  sug- 
gested, would  make  the  matter  sum- 
ciently  clear. 

Me.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN  asked  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
read  the  words  following,  so  as  to  show 
the  exact  position  of  the  clause  after  the 
Amendment  was  adopted  ? 
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Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  proposed  to  add  the  Proviso  at  the 
end  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  HEALT  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Oentleman  to  read  the  Pro- 
Tiso  as  it  would  stand  in  the  Bill,  if 
adopted. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAROOURT :  I  pro- 
pose, at  the  end  of  Clause  4,  to  add 
these  words — 

"ProTided  the  drcnmstanoes  of  the  case 
■how  MbaX  each  words  were  spoken,  or  acta 
done,  with  a  view  to  or  in  consequence  of  the 
matters  mentioned  in  Sub-sections  a  and  h  of 
this  section.*' 

Me  JOSEPH  COWEN :  In  point  of 
fact,  that  they  were  done  intentionally  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOUET:  The 
words  **in  order  to  and"  will  be  in- 
serted before  the  word  ''  calculated,"  in 
line  26  of  the  clause.  That  is  a  separate 
Amendment,  proposed  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  South- 
wark  (Mr.  Cohen),  but  it  is  an  Amend- 
ment which  I  propose  to  accept. 

Mr.  GIBSON : 

<*  In  order  to  and  calculated  to  put  any  person 
in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger  to  himself, '  &c.  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOURT:  Yes. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  the  supposed  concession  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  was 
entirely  illusory.  Indeed,  it  made  the 
clause  almost  worse  than  it  was  at  pre- 
sent If  it  was  not  surplusage,  it  cer- 
tainly could  only  hare  the  effect  of 
makmg  the  clause  worse. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT :  I  am 
quite  willing  to  admit  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  if  he  does  not  wish  to  accept 
this  Amendment  I  am  not  anxious  to 
press  it.  I  believe  that  the  clause,  as  it 
stands  already,  will  meet  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  very 

flad  to  see  that  the  view  of  the  ri^ht 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  coincided 
with  his  own — that  the  addition  he  pro- 
posed to  make  to  the  clause  was  already 
contained  in  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  pro- 
posed to  repeat  words  in  his  P^yiso 
which  were  already  in  Sub-section  a. 
Sub-section  a  commenced  in  this  way — 

*<  With  a  view  to  cause  any  person  or  persons 
either  to  do  any  act  which  such  person  or  per- 
sons has  or  haye  a  legal  right  to  abstain  m)m 
doing,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  any  act  which 
such  penon  or  persons  has  or  have  a  legal  right 
to  do.'* 


The  Proviso  provided  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  require  that 
such  word  was  spoken,  or  act  done,  with 
a  view. to,  or  in  consequence  of,  the  mat- 
ters mentioned  in  Sub-sections  a  and  h  of 
this  section.     What  in  the  world,  then, 
was  the  object  of  this  wonderful  con- 
cession?   If   it  was  not    intended    to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  Committee, 
he  did  not  know  with  what  intention  it 
could  possibly  havebeen  brought  forward . 
With  the  utmost  respect  for  the  views  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.   Charles  Russell),  who  had 
proposed  this  Amendment,  and  also  for 
those  of  his  Colleagues  with  whom  he 
was  acting  in  regard  to  the  Bill,  he  felt 
bound  to  give  his  own  impression  upon 
the  matter,  and  he  certainly  considered 
that  this  Proviso  would  be  mere  sur- 
plusage.   It  left  the  clause  in  all  its  full 
mischief,  and  it  did  not  alter  the  scope 
or  effect  of  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  it 
still  left  the  tribunal  which  was  to  ad- 
minister the  operation  of  the  Bill  to  be 
the  judge  of  the  intent  and  of  the  effect 
of  it.     He  thought  it    was    necessary 
that  those  who  undertook  the  task  of 
putting  down  combinations  in  Ireland 
should  know  what  it    was    that    they 
really  did  undertake.    Last  year  they 
were  told  that  the  Oovemment  desired 
to  put  down  crime  and  outrage  and  in- 
timidation— according  to  the  law  that 
then  existed  and  which  existed  now — 
resulting  from  combinations  among  ten- 
ants.    But  this  year  the  Government 
told  them  that  the  result  of  the  combi- 
nations among  tenants  in  Ireland  had 
been  to  produce  crime  and  outrage,* 
and,  therefore,  that  they  must  now  take 
power  to  put  down  the  combinations 
themselves,  because  it  was  found  by  ex- 
perience that  if  a  certain  combination 
was  made,  crime,  outrage,  and  intimi- 
dation resulted  from  that  combination. 
What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment?   They  miffht  cover  it  over  as 
much  as  they  liked,  and  the  Home  Se- 
cretary might  pretend  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  put  down  combination ;  but  the 
Committee    knew  what  the  results  of 
the  protestations  of  the  Home  Secretary 
and  other  Members  of  the  Government 
last  year  had  been.    They  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  if  these  undefined  and 
vast  powers  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  throughout  the 
country,  all  open  combination  would  be 
forbidden^  and  it  would  be  utterly  im- 
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possible  to  carry  on  any  open  moyement 
of  any  kind  whatever  in  Lreland.  The 
Home  Secretary  said  the  other  day  that 
the  tendency  of  le^slation  had  been  to 
limit  the  right  of  combination  amons^ 
Trades  Unions.  He  (Mr.  Pamell)  denied 
that  altogether.  He  thought  that  every- 
body who  had  studied  Trades  Unionism 
knew  that  the  Trades  Unions  had  been 
engaged  in  very  much  the  same  sort  of 
struggle  as  they  were  now  engaged  in 
in  Ireland.  As  a  result  of  this  struggle, 
the  Acts  of  1871  and  1875  were  passed ; 
and  those  Acts  expressly  prevented  the 
Law  of  Conspiracy  from  being  applied  to 
those  combinations  of  workmen,  and 
expressly  defined  the  kind  of  intimida- 
tion and  the  acts  of  intimidation  for 
which  workmen  might  be  punished  if 
coercion  were  resorted  to  in  connection 
with  these  combinations.  The  Irish 
farmers  now  were  very  much  in  the 
position  of  the  English  workmen  20  or 
25  years  ago,  when  they  were  struggling 
for  alterations  in  the  law,  and  when  the 
Law  of  Oonspiracy  was  being  used  to  put 
down  those  combinations.  He  would 
repeat  again  what  he  said  the  other  day 
in  that  House,  that  they  were  perfectly 
willing  that  the  Government  should  de- 
fine the  offence  of  intimidation  as  re- 
garded the  Irish  farmers,  and  all  that 
the  Irish  Members  asked  was  that  it 
should  be  defined.  They  asked  ihat  it 
should  be  defined  according  to  the  Con- 
spiracy Act  of  1875,  in  which  there  were 
nve  distinct  grounds  of  intimidation  laid 
down.  In  this  case  the  Government 
might  lay  down  40  if  they  liked  to  apply 
them  to  the  Irish  farmers ;  but  they 
wanted  to  know  what  it  was  they  could 
really  do,  and  what  they  were  not  to  do, 
and  they  objected  to  intrust  the  stipen- 
diary magistrates  with  these  undefined 
powers.  It  was  perfectly  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
able  to  control  the  action  of  the  stipen- 
diary magistrates.  If  he  attempted  to 
do  so,  the  result  would  be  that  this 
legislation  would  be  nugatory,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  magis- 
trates to  act.  n  he  did  not  do  so,  the 
result  would  be  that  the  magistrates, 
who  were  really  representative  of  the 
landlord  class — the  class  of  ascendancy 
— would  act  against  the  people  and  their 
rights  and  privileges.  In  taking  power 
thus  to  put  an  end  to  "Boycotting," 
they  were  practically  taking  power  to 
put  an  end  to  eirery  kind  of  open  oombi- 

Mr.  fam$U 


nation.  The  public  were  told  that  out- 
rages and  intmiidation  were  so  mudk 
mixed  up  with  exclusive  dealing  that  it 
was  impossible  to  define  what  intimida- 
tion meant.  Now,  that  he  denied ;  and 
he  said  that  it  was  perfectly  possible  for 
them  to  define  what  intimidation  was,  so 
that  the  tenant  farmers  and  thelabonrera 
of  Ireland  should  know  whether  they 
were  standing  within  the  law,  and  where 
the  limit  outside  the  law  was.  What 
the  Home  Secretary  appeared  to  object 
to  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  eora- 
bine  so  as  to  affect  other  people  who 
were  not  parties  to  the  combmation ; 
but  if  they  denied  that  right  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  why  did  they  not  also  deny 
it  to  the  mechaiiics  of  England?  Did 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  mean  to  assert  that 
the  workmen  of  England  could  combine 
and  could  strike  against  an  employer 
without  affecting  that  employer,  who 
was  not  a  party  to  the  combination  t  If 
the  employer  was  not  a  party  to  the 
combination,  he  must  be  affected  by  the 
strike ;  and  if,  in  the  words  of  this  BiU, 
he  was  placed  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or 
loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means 
of  living,  then,  according  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Government,  they  were  not 
treating  the  Irish  tenant  farmer  and 
labourer  as  they  were  treating  the  Eng- 
lish mechanic ;  but  they  were  express^ 
depriving    the    Irish    labourer  of  the 

Eower  which  the  law  admitted  an  Eug- 
sh  mechanic  to  be  entitied  to.  They 
were  told  that  intimidation  was  as  Pro- 
tean in  its  shape  as  it  was  impossible  to 
define  it.  It  was,  however,  defined  in 
the  Oonspiracy  Act  of  1875.  It  was 
there  defined,  with  five  separate  defini- 
tions, and  this  clause  of  the  Bill  was  so 
cunningly  devised  by  the  Government, 
that  it  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
introduce  any  Amendment  to  it.  They 
had  taken  the  clause  out  of  the  Act  of 
1875,  and  then,  having  cut  the  Bill  in 
two,  they  had  turned  it  upside  down  and 
introduced  the  definition  at  the  end. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  hon.  Member  was  in  error.  The  Act 
of  1 875  did  not  define  what  intimidation 
was.  There  were  separate  paragraphs 
dealing  with  particular  offences ;  but 
intimidation  itself  was  left  without  a 
definition. 

Ma.  PABNELL :  Yes ;  but,  practically, 
the  paragraphs  were  taken  as  a  definitioii 
of  what   intimidation  was,   and   were 
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clearly  directed  to  the  magistrates  to 

fuide  them  in  the  administration  of  the 
ct.  What  would  hare  been  the  use  of 
putting  them  in  at  all,  if  thej  were  not 
to  be  read  in  the  sense  of  a  limitation  as 
regarded  the  offence  of  intimidation? 
No  doubt,  it  was  cruel  to  deprive  a 
person  of  the  means  of  his  existence. 
He  admitted  that.  He  did  not  wish  to 
prevent  the  Qovemment  taking  power 
to  prevent  a  person,  no  matter  what  his 
station  was,  i&om  being  deprived  of  the 
means  of  his  existence.  But  thev  did 
a  great  deal  more  in  this  clause.  If,  in 
any  part  of  Ireland,  attempts  were  made 
to  prevent  people  from  obtaining  food, 
or  clothes,  or  fuel,  by  all  means  treat  it 
as  intimidation,  and  put  it  down.  But 
he  disputed  the  expediency  of  prevent- 
ing people  from  entering  into  a  combi- 
nation. They  had  a  ri^ht  to  do  that  out- 
side intimidation ;  and  what  he  claimed 
was  that  the  Government  ought  to  alter 
their  Law  of  Conspiracy,  so  as  to  make 
it  as  permissible  for  a  tenant  farmer  to 
do  a  thing  as  it  was  for  a  workman  to  do 
that  thing.  They  ought  not  to  alter  the 
Law  of  Litimidation  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  a 
tenant  farmer  or  a  labourer  to  do  any- 
thing at  all,  either  with  combination  or 
without  combination,  in  Ireland.  The 
Government  desired  legislation  to  put  a 
stop  to  any  action  in  which  crime  and 
intimidation,  as  now  known  to  the  law, 
were  the  result.  He  was  quite  willing 
to  assent  to  such  legislation.  But  this 
clause  went  to  the  extent  of  rendering 
it  penal  for  a  workman  to  leave  his 
employment.  By-and-bye,  if  a  magis- 
trate chose  to  find  that  a  workman,  by 
leavine  the  employment  of  a  farmer  or 
a  lancQord,  had  given  reason  to  that 
farmer  or  landlord  to  fear  injury  to 
or  loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  his 
means  of  living,  would  be  the  result  of 
that  workman's  act,  he  could  hold  the 
workman  to  be  guilty  of  intimidation 
within  the  meaning  of  this  clause,  and 
send  him  to  prison  for  six  months  with 
hard  labour.  If  the  tenant  refused  to 
pay  his  rent,  either  through  inability  or 
in  consequence  of  the  rent  being  an  un- 
just rent,  what  would  be  the  result? 
The  magistrate  might  consider  that  the 
refusal  of  the  tenant  to  pay  his  rent 
put  the  landlord  in  fear  of  injury  to  or 
loss  of  his  property  or  means  of  living ; 
therefore,  the  tenant  miji^ht  be  convicted, 
in  such  a  case,  of  intimidation,  and  sent 


to  prison  for  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  He  thought  the  Irish  Bepre- 
sentatives  had  an  unanswerable  claim 
to  a  definition  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  what  they  meant  by  intimida- 
tion. They  had  waived  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury  as  it  existed  in  England  in 
regard  to  the  offence  of  intimidation. 
They  had  waived  the  right  of  trial  by 
jury  as  long  as  the  Government  told 
them  what  they  meant  to  prevent.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  stated  in  general 
terms  that  he  desired  to  prevent ''  Boy- 
cotting." He  (Mr.  Parnell)  should  be 
glad  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  give  them  a  definition  of 
"  Boycotting,"  and  of  what  he  wished 
exactly  to  check  as  regarded  the  evil 
resulting  from  "  Boycotting."  But  they 
had  no  such  information.  They  had  been 
told  by  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  what  he  wanted  to  check 
was  outrage  resulting  from  offences 
which  were  now  to  be  called  intimida- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentieman,  in  his 
speech  the  other  dav  in  reply  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Oharles  Bus- 
sell),  went  over  a  great  variety  of  offences 
which  resulted  from  intimidation.  He 
spoke  of  the  posting  of  threatening 
notices,  and  the  sending  of  threatening 
letters,  and  he  stated  that  some  trades- 
men in  a  certain  town  had  received 
threatening  letters  warning  them  not  to 
supply  a  magistrate  with  bread.  The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  spoke  also  of  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Moroney,  in  connection  with 
which  a  cruel  and  dreadful  murder  was 
committed  in  consequence  of  "  Boycott- 
ing." In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Moroney,  it 
was  true  that  the  tradesmen  of  the  town 
refused  to  deal  with  her,  or  supply  her 
with  food ;  but  he  understood  that  that 
was  put  a  stop  to,  and  very  properly  put 
a  stop  to,  not  by  the  action  of  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd,  but  by  the  common  sense 
of  the  people.  Mrs.  Moroney  could  now 
obtain  food  and  clothing,  if  she  was 
willing  to  pay  cash  for  them,  so  that  that 
was  quite  right.  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tieman wished  to  take  power  against 
any  refusal  on  the  part  of  a  shopkeeper 
to  supply  food,  clothing,  or  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  any  person,  where  the 
Eerson  would  suffer  in  consequence  of  not 
aving  those  necessaries  of  life  supplied 
to  him,  let  him  state  that  as  an  offence 
I  according  to  law,  and  they  would  know 
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where  they  stood ;  bat  at  present  they 
had  no  definition  of  the  kind.  They  had 
had  definitions  g^ven  in  the  speeches  of 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  no 
definition  had  been  giyen  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  as  to  what  he  desired  to  put 
an  end  to  in  the  name  of  ''  Boycotting.'* 
Until  they  could  see  their^  way  to 
enabling  tiie  Irish  farmer  atid*  labourer 
to  combine,  possibly  in  order  to  obtain 
an  alteration  of  the  law  by  Constitutional 
action,  they  must  do  their  best  to  op- 
pose the  passage  of  this  clause  in  its 
present  shape. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Hen&t  James)  said,  there  were  one  or 
two  things  which  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  which  it  was  necessary  he 
should  reply  to.  The  first  objection  of 
the  hon.  Member  to  this  clause  was  that 
it  was  drawn  in  accordance  with  the 
method  employed  in  dealing  with  a 
similar  class  of  offences  in  the  Act  of 
1875,  and  in  support  of  that  view  he 
said  there  was  a  definition  of  intimida- 
tion in  the  7th  section  of  that  Act. 
Now,  he  submitted  to  the  Committee 
that  the  hon.  Member's  yiew  was  en- 
tirely wrong.  If  the  Committee  would 
turn  to  the  Ist  sub-section  of  the  7th 
clause,  they  would  see  that  there  was  a 
general  provision  against  any  person  who 
used  violence  to  or  intimidated  some 
other  person,  or  his  wife,  or  children,  or 
did  any  injury  to  his  property.  But  that 
clause  was  a  separate  and  independent 
clause.  [**  No,  no ! "]  He  repeated  that 
the  clause  was  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent clause.  [Mr.  Parnell:  Cer- 
tainly not.]  It  had  no  connection  with 
the  clauses  that  followed  after  it,  and 
hon.  Members  who  thought  differently 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  stating 
their  views  afterwards.  The  words  were 
not  placed  there  as  a  definition  of  in- 
timidation, because  there  were  no  words 
saying  that  the  sub-section  was  to  form 
a  definition;  but  the  sub -section  was 
placed  there  in  addition  to  the  original 
words  **  using  violence  or  intimidation." 
Now,  under  this  Ist  sub-section  any 
person  could  be  convicted  according  to 
the  judgment  of  magistrates  who  had  to 
determine  a  case  of  any  kind  of  intimi- 
dation or  violence,  according  to  what 
that  magistrate  thought  to  be  intimida- 
tion.    [Mr.  Healy:   No.]     He  would 
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not  enter  into  any  conflict  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy).     He 
did  not  think  that  the  Committee  would 
wish  him  to  do  so.    If  the  hon.  Member 
differed  from  him,  the  Committee,   no 
doubt,  would  listen  to  his  views  ;  but  in 
a  leeal  matter  of  this  kind  he  did  not 
think  that  the  personal  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  would 
carry  very  much  weight  with  them.  The 
view  which  he  (the  Attorney  General) 
had  expressed  was  one  which  he  thought 
any  man  who  understood  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  en- 
tertain.   The  Committee  would  see  that 
this  was  to  be  a  substantive  offence, 
**  using  any  violence  or  in  any  way  in- 
timidating ;"  but  the  intimidation  was  to 
be  according  to  the  view  entertained  by 
the  tribunal,  and  if  the  tribunal  found 
a  case  of  intimidation  established,  then 
the  person  who  committed  it  committed 
an  offence,    and  could   be  dealt  with 
under  the  Act.    In  the  present  case  they 
were  dealing  with  a  particular  class  of 
offences,  and  they  wished  that  people 
who  were  to  be  punished  shoula  have 
specific  information,  froia  day  to  day, 
that  they  were  not  to  do  certain  things, 
and  words  were  inserted,  not  by  way  of 
definition,  but  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ing to  particular  acts.    Any  person  who 
prevented  another  person  from  obtaining 
food  or  clothing,  or  did  injury  to  pro- 
perty owned  by  another  person,  or  pre- 
vented a  person  dealing  with  anomer, 
would  be  guilty  of  intimidation.    But  it 
was  not  considered  necessary  to  include 
such  offences  in  a  general  definition, 
because  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
specific  offences.    In  this  clause  the  Gk>- 
vemment  had  followed  the  words  of  the 
sub-section  of  the  previous  Act,  as  far 
as  intimidation  was  concerned ;  and  if  it 
was  thought  that  lines  25  to  29,  which 
eave  a  definition  of  intimidation,  should 
be  struck  out,  let  hon.  Members  strike 
them  out.     But  it  was  thought  that  in 
order  that  there  should  be  no  doubt  as  to 
**  Boycotting  "  coming'within  the  words 
''  uses  intimidation,"  the   Government 
thought  it  should  be  known  that  those 
words  should  include  any  of  the  acts  spe- 
cified in  the  sub-section  from  line  25,  and 
that  every  person  should  be  told  plainly 
that  it  was  the  clear  meaning  ana  inten- 
tion of  the  Legislature  that  intimidation 
included  any  word  or  act  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  injury  to  him- 
self, or  any  member  of  his  family,  or  to 
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any  person  in  his  employment,  or  in 
fear  of  injury  to  or  loss  of  property, 
business,   or  means  of  living.    If  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  wished  that  to  be  left  entirely 
open,  he  was  sure  the  Committee  would 
listen  to  his  opinion ;  but  he  (the  Attor- 
ney General)  thought  it  would  be  wiser, 
in  relation  to  the  tribunal  and  the  person 
subjected  to  it,  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  such  acts  would  come 
within  the  term  **  intimidation."   In  this 
the  Qovemment  had  followed  the  pre- 
cedent of  the  Act  of  1875.     Hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  must  not  suppose  that  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Home 
Secretary  was  bound  to  follow  the  exact 
wording  of  the  Act  of  1875.     The  Go- 
yernment  had  now  to  deal  with  different 
circumstances  and  a  different  class  of 
offences ;  and,  although  it  was  pointed 
out  in  the  Act  of  1875  that  a  particular 
class  of  offences  would  come  within  that 
Act,  they  were  not  dealing  with  precisely 
the  same  class  of  offences  in  the  present 
Bill.    In  the  Act  of  1875  they  had  to 
deal  with  workmen's  offences,  with  "  rat- 
tening," and  so  forth;  but  they  were 
acting  to-day  in  the  same  spirit  with 
regard  to  the  particular  offences  which 
existed  in  Ireland  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.   The  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  and  other  hon.  Members,  said 
the  words  contained  in  the  clause  ad- 
mitted a  class  of  offences  which  ought 
not  to  be  punished.     The  example  given 
by  the  hon.   Member  for  the  City  of 
Ciork  was  that  a  workman  leaving  the 
service  of  bis  employer  would  be  liable 
to  be  punished  under  this  Act.     He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  would  con- 
sider that  if  a  workman  chose  to  leave 
his  employment  he  had  a  free  right  to 
leave  it ;  but  if  he  and  all  the  workmen 
employed  with  him  chose  to  say  to  their 
employer — **  We  will  not  allow  you  to 
cultivate  your  land ;  we  insist  on  leaving 
you,  so  that  we  shall  prevent  you  from 
cultivating  your  farm  or  from   paying 
your  rent,"  what  was  that  but  intimida- 
tion ?  Their  object  was  to  prevent  a  com- 
bination of  this  kind,  or  a  combination 
of  persons  refusing  to  deal  with  a  parti- 
cular shopkeeper,   or  of  hotel-keepers 
refusing  to  serve  food,  or  bakers  and 
butchers  in  a  town  refusing  to  allow  a 

gerson  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life, 
uch  a  combination  as  that  he  under- 
stood to  be  ''  Boycotting,"  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Government  was  to  endeavour 


to  prevent  such  a  combination.  In  order 
to  put  it  down  effectually,  they  must  deal 
with  all  the  classes  through  wMchit  rami- 
fied. He  certainly  could  see  no  differ- 
ence of  principle  between  this  case  and 
that  of  a  direct  intimidation  expressly 
rendered  illegal  under  the  Act  of  1875. 
What  they  were  dealing  with  was  the  evil 
of  preventing  a  man  £Tom  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  being  able  to  carry 
on  his  business.  ''  Boycotting  "  a  man 
might  be  to  prevent  him  from  obtaining 
the  service  of  labourers  in  the  conduct  of 
his  farm,  and  was  of  the  same  class  of 
I  evil  as  they  had  to  deal  with  in  endea- 
vouring to  prevent  a  man  from  refusing 
to  supply  another  with  food  and  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  It  had  been  said  that, 
under  this  clause,  if  a  person  were  to  ask 
another  to  g^ve  up  deaung  at  a  particular 
shop  and  to  go  to  another,  or  to  say  to 
a  man,  ''I  will  never  deal  with  you 
again,"  or  "  I  will  cease  to  deal  with 
you  because  you  have  g^ven  a  vote  for  a 
certain  candidate,"  he  would  be  liable 
under  this  Bill  to  be  punished.  Why, 
at  this  very  moment  a  person  who  did 
that  would,  under  an  English  Act,  be 
liable  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
doing  it.  If  they  would  turn  to  the 
4th  clause  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  of  1854,  they  would  find  that  if  such 
threat  were  used  to  inflict  loss  upon  a 
man  in  consequence  of  giving  a  vote,  or 
abstaining  from  giving  a  vote,  the  man 
who  used  the  threat  was  liable  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  And  who  had 
ever  complained  of  the  working  of  that 
clause  ?  No  one,  that  he  knew  of.  No 
one  asserted  that  any  hardship  was  in- 
flicted by  the  Statute.  It  was  of  no  use 
to  take  extreme  cases.  Every  case  must 
be  judged  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  at  which  it  occurred.  There  were 
hard  cases  which  would  occur  under  the 
application  of  every  Act,  no  matter  how 
they  might  define  the  law.  If  they 
took  every  extreme  case  within  the  defi- 
nition, they  would  be  certain  to  find  some 
case  in  which  they  would  be  able  to  say 
there  was  hardship ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment left  out  all  extreme  cases  of  this 
nature,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry 
out  any  measure  for  the  repression  of 
crime,  under  any  circumstances.  The 
fact  was  that  they  must  look,  not  only 
at  what  might  by  possibility  be  done, 
but  at  what  the  result  would  be  if  intimi- 
dation, such  as  that  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, were  left  out  of  the  Bill.    He 
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would  not  follow  the  matter  any  further 
than  to  say  that  in  the  clause  they  had 
endeavoured  to  follow  the  prinoiple,  if 
not  words,  of  the  Act  of  1875,  and  he 
thought  the  Oommittee  could  not  do 
better  than  accept  the  clause. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James), 
which  would  strike  out  the  words  of 
the  clause  from  line  25  to  line  29,  giving 
the  definition  of  intimidation.  But  he 
would  invite  him,  in  the  process  of 
assimilating  the  new  Law  of  Intimida- 
tion in  Ireland  to  that  which  existed  in 
England  and  Ireland  at  present,  to  go  a 
step  further,  and  to  alter  the  first  por- 
tion of  his  clause,  which  was  altogether 
differently  constructed  from  the  section 
of  the  English  Act,  and  which,  in 
fact,  left  the  offence  of  intimidation  en- 
tirely different  in  Ireland  from  what  it 
was  in  England.  The  language  of  the 
English  section  was  this — that  every 
person  who  agreed  to  do  the  two  things 
described  in  Sub-sections  a  and  3,  intimi- 
dated or  used  violence  to  such  other  per- 
son, or  his  wife,  or  children.  Now,  that 
required  that  there  should  be  intimida- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  person  ;  but  in 
the  present  Bill  the  words  employed 
were,  ''  uses  intimidation,  or  incites  any 
other  person  to  use  intimidation,''  with- 
out saying  that  it  was  to  be  the  intimi- 
dation of  any  particular  person. 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
Henry  Jambs): 

"  With  a  view  to  cause  any  person  or  persons 
either  to  do  any  act  which  such  person  or 
persons  has  or  have  a  legal  right  to  ahstain 
nom  doing." 

Mb.  PARNELL:  But  not  to  "any 
person."  He  submitted  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  Committee  that,  if  they 
^ave  up  the  ri^ht  of  applying  to  a  jury 
in  a  case  of  intimidation  in  Lreland, 
surely  it  was  sufficient  to  leave  the  Law 
of  Intimidation  in  Ireland  as  it  was  now. 
The  claim  of  the  Government  had 
always  been  that  they  had  been  imable 
to  obtain  convictions  in  these  matters ; 
but  if  it  was  left  to  them  to  get  summary 
convictions  before  the  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  this  BUI,  without  the  right  of 
an  appeal  to  a  junr  in  cases  of  intimi- 
dation, surely  the  definition  of  the  law 
that  was  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  inti- 
midation in  England  or  in  Scotland,  as 
regarded  the  operation  of  the  Trades 
Unions,  should  be  sufficient  to  enable 
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the  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  intimi- 
dation in  Ireland.  He  did  not  want  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  imitate 
the  words  of  the  English  Act.  He  had 
always  admitted  the  force  of  the  con- 
tention that  the  offences  mentioned  in 
Clauses  4  and  5  were  not  applicable  to 
this  case ;  but  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  maintained  that  in  addition 
to  the  power  g^ven  in  the  Ist  sab-section 
of  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  1875— that 
was  to  say,  a  definition  of  intimidation 
— namely,  using  violence  to  and  intimi- 
dating such  other  person — if  he  wanted 
anything  in  the  definition  to  apply  to 
some  special  offences  which  he  wished 
to  meet,  then  let  him  follow  the  example 
set  in  the  Act  of  1875,  and  let  him  put 
into  the  sub-section  the  offences  he  de- 
sired to  deal  with.  If  the  hon.  and 
leEumed  Gentleman  was  willing  to  do 
that,  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  would  raise  no 
further  objection ;  but  the  object  of  the 
Government  appeared  to  be  to  carry  this 
section  without  informing  the  Committee 
of  their  real  reasons  for  doing  it.  They 
appeared  to  be  anxious  to  obtain  a  wide 
and  sweeping  power  enabling  them  to 
make  use  of  this  Bill  in  order  to  put 
down  any  combination,  however  Consti- 
tutional, at  their  own  will  and  caprice, 
so  that  it  should  be  utterly  impossible 
for  any  person  to  take  part  in  any  move- 
ment of  any  kind  with  any  hope  that  he 
would  escape  from  the  application  of  this 
section. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  Jakes)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
asked  him  to  give  in  the  sub-sections  a 
definition  of  mtimidation;  but  there 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  doing 
that. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  did  not 
exactly  mean  that.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  appear  to 
understand  his  meaning.  He  accepted 
the  definitions  supplied  by  the  A<^  of 
1875  in  the  1st  sub-section,  and  what 
he  said  was,  that  if  there  were  any  other 
offences  they  wanted  to  meet,  or  any 
special  practices  they  wanted  to  put  a 
stop  to,  let  them  pat  them  in  a  separata 
sub-section,  as  in  the  English  Act. 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbnby  Jambs)  said,  that  he  quite  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member;  but  what  he 
wanted  was  quite  impossible.  They 
could  not  define  what  constituted  intimi- 
dation. Suppose  they  were  to  say  that 
it  should  be  cruelty  towards  animab,how 
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oould  the^  define  what  was  cruelty  to- 
wards ammalfl?  They  ased  the  term 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  it  was  very  well 
understood ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
fine it.  In  the  same  way,  in  the  Act  of 
1875,  it  was  not  attempted  to  define 
what  was  intimidation,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  attempt  to  define  it  in  a  sub- 
section of  the  present  Act,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  nim  now  to  accept  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Oity  of  Oork  (Mr.  Pamell),  and  strike 
out  Sub-sections  a  and  h.  He  did  not 
understand  that  he  had  ofifered  to  strike 
out  those  sub-sections.  When  he  referred 
to  them,  he  was  only  endeavouring 
to  convey,  by  way  of  argument,  that  if 
they  were  struck  out  it  would  be  worse 
for  the  people  who  would  come  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act  than  if  they 
were  left  in.  He  had  not  intended  to 
make  any  promise  that  they  would  be 
struck  out.  K  there  was  an  impression, 
from  what  he  had  previously  stated, 
that  the  Qovemment  would  consent  to 
strike  dUt  these  sub-sections,  it  was  an 
entirely  mistaken  impression.  He  had 
certainly  not  intended  to  convey  that 
the  Government  would  for  one  moment 
strike  them  out. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  that  everything 
that  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  that 
evening  showed  the  wisdom  of  the  sug- 
ffestion  made  last  night  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  they  should  get  rid  of  the 
Amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Bussell)  with  the  division  then 
taken,  and  that  they  should  start  on  a 
new  subject  to-day.  He  regretted  that 
they  had*  not  disposed  of  that  Amend- 
ment yesterday,  and  he  hoped  it  would 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible,  so 
that  they  might  proceed  in  something 
like  a  business-like  way  to  the  discussion 
of  the  Amendments  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the 
discussion  vesterday;  but  he  had  con- 
fined himself  to  a  close  and  anxious  con- 
aideration  of  the  question,  with  a  view 
of  seeing  whether  any  safeguards  might 
be  adopted,  and  he  should  certainly  re- 
serve his  criticism  until  the  substantial 
proposalsweremade.  In  reference  to  what 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell)  had  said,  he  was  unable 
to  follow  the  ailment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  had  listened  to  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  attantioay  as  he  had  also  done 


yesterday,  and  he  was  certainly  unable 
to  follow  the  hon.  Member's  reasoning. 
Either  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  wished  ''Boycotting"  to  be  put 
down,  or  he  wished  it  to  be  kept  up.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  ''sit  on  a 
rail"  in  this  case,  and  to  say,  at  the 
same  time,  "  Avoid '  Boycotting,* "  when 
they  were  not  prepared  to  define  it,  or  to 
tell  the  Committee  how  they  were  to 
deal  with  it.  When  they  came  to  deal 
with  "Boycotting,"  it  could  only  be 
dealt  with  by  a  real  and  vigorous 
clause.  "Boycotting"  was  a  terrible 
reality  and  appallingly  vigorous  in  its 
operation.  To  ask  me  GK)vemment  to 
deal  with  this  terrible  reality  in  a  milk- 
and-water  clause  was  rank  nonsense  and 
an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Committee.  The  way  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  deal  with  "  Boy- 
cotting "  was  on  the  lines  indicated  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
himself  in  his  first  statement  on  the 
question.  The  hon.  Member  was  now 
leaving  the  line  he  then  took.  When  he 
first  spoke  on  the  matter,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber indicated  that  he  would  be  satisfied 
if  the  crime  of  "Boycotting,"  which  was 
essentially  an  Irish  crime,  s^enerated  in 
the  recent  agitation,  were  dealt  with  on 
the  lines  which  were  applied  to  England 
in  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1875,  with  such 
alterations  as  were  necessary  to  brins 
the  law  into  harmony  with  the  alterea 
circumstances  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  PARNELL  :  WiU  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  repeat  what  I 
really  did  say  ? 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  be  corrected  if  he  had  not  represented 
the  hon.  Member  properly,  and  he  was 
ready  to  resumehisseatand  allow  the  hon. 
Member  to  correct  him  on  the  point.  But 
he  had  heard  the  speech  of  the  non.  Mem- 
ber referred  to  several  times  and  read, 
and  he  had  heard  no  qualification  of  it 
made.  If  he  had  quoted  the  words  of 
the  hon.  Member  incorrectly,  he  was  pre- 
pared at  once  to  resume  his  seat  and 
allow  the  hon.  Member  to  state  what  it 
was  he  really  had  said.  But  if  that  was 
the  canon  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork,  wherein  did 
that  clause,  if  it  was  to  be  a  real  clause, 
depart  from  it?  As  far  as  it  went,  it 
adhered  to  the  lines  of  previous  legisla- 
tion, and  only  departed  from  those  lines 
when  it  became  necessary  to  grapple 
with  new  developments  of  crime,  such 
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as  those  which  had  been  deyeloped  in 
Ireland  daring  the  last  two  years.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  magistrates — ^it 
would  not  be  fair  to  those  who  were 
called  on  to  administer  the  law,  or  those 
who  were  to  obey  the  law,  to  leave  them 
practically  without  guidance  as  to  what 
intimidation  was.  Therefore,  he  thought 
it  was  not  only  wise,  but  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  there  should  be  some  para- 
graph like  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
clause.  If  the  Committee  consented  to 
modify  that  paragraph,  or  to  qualify  it 
in  a  single  essenticQ  word,  the  result 
would  be  to  deprive  the  clause  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  its  utility.  This  fact 
was  present,  no  doubt,  in  the  mind  of 
the  Prime  Minister  in  the  course  of  his 
speech  yesterday,  and  also  in  that  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  pointed  out  that 
the  object  of  the  Government  in  intro- 
ducing the  measure  was  to  inform  the 
people  clearly  and  distinctly  what  the 
law  was,  so  that  when  it  was  passed 
there  could  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject. 
It  was  also  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
when  he  indicated  that  the  closing  words 
of  the  last  paragraph  were  of  vital  im- 
portance, in  order  to  tell  the  magistrates 
how  they  were  to  act,  and  the  people 
what  they  were  to  obey.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  thought  they  would 
all  agree  that  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  which  had  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Kussell),  was 
not  in  itself  one  that  would  commend 
itself  to  any  substantial  section  of  the 
Committee.  Therefore,  he  (Mr.  Gibson) 
ventured  to  throw  out  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  wiser  for  the  Committee 
now  to  pass  away  from  that  Amendment 
altogether.  Although  they  had  made 
no  great  apparent  progress  with  the 
Bill  yesterday,  he  aid  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  had  not  made  real  pro- 
gress, because  the  debate  which  took 
place  was  most  valuable  and  instructive. 
But  the  discussion  on  this  particular 
Amendment  had  been  absolutely  ex- 
hausted ;  and  if  any  proof  of  that  were 
wanting,  it  would  be  found  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  with  all  his 
acuteness  and  ingenuity,  had  not  uttered 
a  single  syllable  in  reg^ard  to  it.  He 
(Mr.  Gibson),  therefore,  thought  it  would 
be  wiser  and  more  prudent  at  once  to 
dispose  of  the  Amendment,  and  then 
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proceed  to  consider  the  sugeestions  which 
had  been  thrown  out  by  we  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary.   

Mb.  LABOUOHEEE  said,  he  thought 
the  Committee  were  getting  into  some- 
thing of  a  muddle,  and  this  was  pretty 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Attorney  General,  in  ihe 
course  of  his  speech,  ofiPered  to  withdraw 
the  lastparafi;raph  of  the  clause,  in  answer 
to  an  appeed  m>m  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Pamell).  But  while  he 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  understood  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  agree  to  with- 
draw that  portion  of  the  clause  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  yet,  at  the  end  of 
his  speech,  he  fell  back  upon  the  conces- 
sion, and  said  he  declined  to  withdraw 
it.  Now,  the  Home  Secretary  had  pro- 
posed an  addition  to  the  clause.  That 
addition  might  be  very  useful ;  but  he 
hardly  thought  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  say  that  it 
was  any  concession  to  the  views  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  The  Committee 
were  really  in  a  position  of  considerable 
difficulty  at  the  present  moment.  If  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  with- 
drew his  Amendment,  or  took  a  vote 
upon  it,  they  would  not  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  clause  de  novo  ;  but  the  words 
now  objected  to  would  have  been  ordered 
to  stand  part  of  the  clause.  That  would 
be  the  difficulty  the  Committee  would 
be  in.  He  would  suggest  to  the  Prime 
Minister — solely  from  a  desire  to  act  in 
a  conciliatory  spirit — whether  he  would 
take  this  into  consideration — that,  in 
view  of  the  muddle  into  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  got,  and  the  divers  sugges- 
tions which  had  been  made,  it  was  not 
desirable  at  present  to  pass  over  this 
clause — to  go  on  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  Bill,  and  subsequently  to  return 
to  this  clause.  It  had  been  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin (Mr.  Gibson),  who,  with  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Colleague,  seemed  to 
be  the  official  exponent  of  the  views  of 
the  Government  in  this  matter  —  for, 
whenever  a  suggestion  was  made  from 
the  Liberal  side  of  the  House,  or  from  the 
Irish  Benches,  for  the  reconsideration 
of  the  wording  of  the  clause,  up  jumped 
one  of  these  ^o  right  hon.  and  learned 
(Gentlemen  and  said — **  Hie  Government 
are  pledged  to  make  no  oonoeadon.''   It 
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had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  upon  this  daase 
the  (Government  could  not  bj  any  possi- 
bility nve  way.  Now,  he  (Mr.  liabou- 
chere)  knew  what  the  GoTemment  wanted 
and  what  hon.  Gentlemen  from  Ireland 
wanted.  They  wanted  a  clause  that 
would  define  what  intimidation  was,  and 
that  the  Government  should  not  use  that 
vague  word  without  a  definition ;  be- 
cause hon.  Members  representing  Ire- 
land knew  very  well  what  sort  of  per- 
sons these  Resident  Magistrates  were, 
and  they  did  not  desire  to  place  any  dis- 
cretionary power  in  their  hands.  Now, 
he  would  ask  the  Prime  Minister  if  this 
Bill  had  not  been  met  by  the  Irish 
Members  in  a  very  different  spirit  from 
that  in  which  the  Bill  of  last  year  was 
met?  He  had  listened  just  now  to  the 
speech  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell).  His 
hon.  Friend  made  a  very  reasonable 
suggestion,  which  amounted  to  a  large 
concession.  His  hon.  Friend  said — 
**  Put  into  this  Bill  every  single  matter 
you  find  in  the  English  Bill.  And  more 
— put  in  any  definition  you  like  as  to 
what  you  think  right  to  come  within  the 
term  definition — beyond  what  you  find 
in  any  English  Bill."  His  hon.  Friend 
said  he  was  ready,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  accept  the  views  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, that  the  intimidation  should  be  re- 
garded not  only  as  exclusive  dealing, 
but  as  the  system  of  sending  a  man  to 
Coventry  ;  and  if  anyone  advised  any- 
one else  to  do  anything  that  would  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  a  person  in  the 
neighbournood  to  live  and  pursue  his 
calling,  then  the  hon.  Member  said — 
"  Put  that  into  the  Bill,  and  I  am  ready 
to  accept  it."  He  would  ask  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  knew  all  these  things  as 
well  as  he  did,  why  not  accept  this  6U|^- 
gestion?  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  m 
England  this  system  of  sending  a  man 
to  Coventry  existed  just  as  much  as  in 
Ireland?  Surely  the  Prime  Minister 
knew  that  before  the  Ballot  Act  was 
passed  it  was  the  frequent  habit  of  the 
voters  in  a  neiKhbourhood — he  would 
not  say  Conservatives  more  than  Liberals, 
for  they  were  just  as  bad  on  one  side  as 
on  the  other — ^to  "Boycott"  those  who 
did  not,  but  whom  they  wished  to,  vote. 
He  knew  of  cases  in  which  Liberal  as 
well  as  Conservative  voters  had  been 
told—"  K  you  don't  vote— the  Ballot 
will  not  protect  you — if  you  don't  vote 
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as  we  wish,  then  you  had  better  take 
care  of  the  consequences."  In  fact,  it  was 
almost  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into 
these  cases.  Every  hon.  Member  knew 
perfectly  well  that  this  sort  of  Coventry 
did  exist,  and  that  it  existed  not  in  re- 
gard to  electioneering  matters,  but  in 
reeard  to  Trades'  Unions.  He  would 
ask  hon.  Members  if  it  was  not  the  case, 
if  a  man  went  into  any  shop  in  England 
who  did  not  belong  to  a  Trades'  XJnion, 
and  it  was  a  Trades'  Union  shop,  all 
the  other  persons  employed  there  would 
not  do  the  best  they  could  to  injure  their 
employer's  means  of  obtaining  a  liveli- 
hood, unless  he  consented  to  give  that 
man  up  ?  ["  No,  no !  "]  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Alder- 
man Lawrence)  seemed  to  pass  his  ex- 
istence in  saying  **  No,  no  ! "  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Member  regarded  this  matter 
in  the  same  liffht  as  he  would  regard 
some  paltry  and  insignificant  BiU  which 
might  be  brought  in  for  the  abolition  of 
the  corrupt  Corporation,  of  which  he 
was  a  member.  These  things  did  exist, 
and  he  challenged  the  hon.  Member  to 
disprove  them. 

Me.  AldbbmawW.  LAWEENCE 
rose  to  Order. 

Ths  chairman  :  I  really  must  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  we  are  not 
getting  on  with  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  LABOUCHEEE  said,  he  thought 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why 
they  were  not  getting  on  so  rapi^y  with 
the  Amendment  as  they  ought  to  do 
was  that  it  still  remained  before  the 
Committee.  He  would  suggest  to  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  Amendment 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  it  should 
be  considered  at  a  later  stage  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  GK)vemment  had  the  power  to 
withdraw  the  clause,  for  the  puipose  of 
postponing  it  imtil  the  end  of  the  Bill, 
whether  it  was  expedient  to  place  ti^e 
clause  where  it  now  was,  was  another 
matter ;  but  as  the  Committee  had  al- 
ready entered  on  a  discussion  of  the 
clause,  and  an  Amendment  had  been 
moved,  and  the  Mover  of  that  Amend- 
ment— his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bus- 
sell) — had  distinctly  stated  yesterday,  at 
the  last  hour,  that  he  would  not  with- 
draw it,  he  did  not  see  what  course  the 
Government  could  take  in  the  matter. 

Mb.  LABOUCHEEE  said,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member    for 
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Dundalk  (Mr.  Cliarles  Bussell)  would 
be  quite  williug  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
menty  on  the  anderstanding  that  the 
clause  would  be  brought  up  afterwards. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  could  not  expect  the  Committee 
to  accept  from  him  a  statement  as  to 
the  intentions  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Eus- 
sell). 

Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  had 
authorized  him  to  make  the  state- 
ment. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  thought  it  most 
unfortunate  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  had 
moved  an  Amendment,  the  efiPect  of 
which,  if  adopted,  would  be  to  give  a 
Parliamentary  sanction  to  the  practice 
of  *'  Boycotting.*'  The  Government  were 
determined  to  deal  with  intimidation 
under  a  definition  which  would  efiPectu- 
allyput  a  stop  to  "Boycotting."  The 
question  had  been  fairly  raised  whether 
they  were  to  have  any  legislation  against 
'^  Boycotting  "  or  not,  and  he  could  not 
see  the  force  of  the  request  made  to  the 
Committee  to  allow  the  Amendment  to 
be  withdrawn  now,  after  it  had  been 
moved  and  discussed  at  very  consider- 
able length.  At  the  same  time,  he  would 
respectf ally  point  out  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  (Jity  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell), 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk (Mr.  Charles  Hussell),  and  to  all 
other  hon.  Members,  that  they  were  not 
pursuing  a  rational  course  in  prolonging 
the  debate  on  this  Amendment.  Was  it 
too  much  to  say  that  in  a  debate  of  this 
kind  they  were  bound  not  only  by  gene- 
ral rules  of  courtesy,  but  of  good  sense, 
to  make  to  each  other,  from  their  respec- 
tive positions,  such  concessions  as  they 
could  make  without  any  sacrifice  of  their 
own  views  ?  On  this  principle,  would  it 
not  be  reasonable  that  they  should  dis- 
pose of  this  question  at  once  ?  It  was 
not  a  question  of  giving  sanction  to  the 
dause,  but  to  a  very  few  of  the  first 
words  of  the  clause.  All  that  would  be 
afGlrmed  by  the  rejection  of  the  Amend- 
ment was,  that  the  words  ''wrongfully 
and  without  leffal  authority  uses  intimi- 
dation "  should  fituid  part  of  the  clause. 

TheCHAIEMAN:  The  Amendment 
also  includes  the  words  ''  or  incites  any 
other  person  to  use  intimidation." 

Me.  GLADSTONE  asked  if  it  was  not 
correct  to  state  that  the  only  effect  of  re*  I 
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jecting  the  Amendment  would  be  to  de- 
clare that  these  words  dioukL  slaftd  pwi 
of  the  fdause. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Yes;  titatissD. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  not 
heard  from  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  any  dedaxa- 
tion  that  these  words  w«re  objected  to. 
What  the  hon.  Member  desired  to  get 
at  was  ihe  definition  contained  in  the 
subsequent  part  of  the  clause.  Without 
reference  to  Party  or  extreme  views, 
they  must  all  feel  that  the  question  was 
one  of  great  and  serious  difficulty.  The 
Gk>vemment  were  determined  to  legis- 
late against  **  Boycotting."  It  was  their 
first  duty  to  see  that  that  legislation 
should  be  efficient  and  effective;  but 
they  were  extremely  anxious  not  to  cazry 
legislation  beyond  what  was  neoessaiy 
for  the  purpose.  The  hon.  Member  fat 
the  City  of  Cork  told  them  that  the 
clause,  as  proposed,  was  a  danse  for- 
bidding the  people  of  Ireland  to  oom- 
bine;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  would 
make  it  impossible  for  the  peoi^  of  Ire- 
land to  combine,  or  to  obtain  by  Oonsti- 
tuticmal  means  any  changes  in  the  law. 
That  was  not  part  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government.  It  was  no  part  of 
their  desire  to  legislate  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  clause  would  have  that  effeet ; 
and  the  Bill  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  such  combinations.  The  only 
mode  of  testing  their  propositions  was 
to  come  to  a  discussion  of  them  point  by 
point ;  and,  so  far,  they  had  been  pass- 
ing hours,  and  even  days,  upon  the  pre- 
liminary question,  whether  there  should 
be  any  interference  at  all  with  **  Boy- 
cotting.'' That  was  the  question  now 
raised,  and  all  he  said  was,  let  them  dis- 
pose of  that  question  at  once,  and  then 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  great  practical 
issues  before  them. 

Me.  PABNELL  said,  the  advantage 
of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk (Mr.  Charles  Bussell)  had,  he 
thought,  been  very  clearly  sti^ed  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  pointed  out  to 
the  Committee  that  if  they  divided  on 
that  Amendment  and  accepted  it,  they 
might  sanction  the  principte  of  **  Boy- 
cotting.'' He  (Mr.  Pamell)  did  not 
think  that  that  was  quite  so,  because  a 
division  would  not  be  taken  on  the  words 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  but  on 
the  question  of  leaving  in  the  objection- 
able words  which  at  present  stood  in  the 
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Bill ;  and  the  fiaot  tliat  those  words  were 
included  in  the  Bill  would  make  the 
measure  a  departure  £rom  the  legislation 
of  1875.  That  was  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  his  objection.  He  did  not  see 
why  they  should  say  in  this  Bill — 
''  Every  person  who  uses  intimidation/' 
while  in  the  English  Act  they  only  said 
— <<  uses  violence  to  or  intimidates  such 
other  person.''  Olearly,  the  power  given 
by  this  clause  was  very  much  wider  than 
the  power  given  by  the  Act  of  1875,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  he  regarded 
the  clause  as  objectionable.  If  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Bussell)  were  withdrawn,  or  if 
the  Gk>v^nment  would  ag^ree  to  support 
that  Amendment  as  far  as  concerned 
the  leaving  out  of  the  objectionable  words 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  pro- 
posed to  leave  out,  the  Committee  would 
then  be  free  to  consider  the  subsequent 
portion  of  the  clause  in  the  spirit  indi- 
cated by  the  Prime  Minister,  ^ut,  with 
these  words  in  it — words  which  prac- 
tically made  the  clause  operate  so  widely 
and  vaguely,  that  they  conBid«*ed  it  al- 
most impossible  to  limit  it — it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  approach  the  fur- 
ther discussion  of  the  clause  with  a  view 
to  its  limitation  in  any  satisfactory 
manner.  He  thought  that  he  made  a 
reasonable  request  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  that  he  asked  him  a  fair  ques- 
tion, when  he  asked  him  whether,  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk 
withdrew  his  Amendment,  the  Govern- 
ment would  postpone  the  clause?  He 
took  it  that  if  the  Committee  permitted 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Amendment,  the 
postponement  of  the  clause  would  then 
be  possible.  It  was  a  fair  question,  then, 
to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether,  in 
the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Amendment,  he  would  postpone  the 
clause  so  that  it  might  be  lurther  consi- 
dered by  the  Government,  and  by  those 
who  opposed  it  ?  He  could  not  conceive 
what  possible  object  could  be  served  by 
going  on  with  the  discussion  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  entanglement  into  which 
the  matter  had  got.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gbntieman  would  not  submit  to 
the  dictation  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson), 
as  he  had  done  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  the  Attorney  General  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  a  concession  he  had 


made  to  the  Irish  Members,  in  pursu- 
ance of  that  dictation. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbkby  James)  said,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  allow  him  to  put  himself 
right  in  this  matter.  He  had  followed 
the  dictation  of  no  one.  He  quite  ad- 
mitted that  in  endeavouring  to  convey 
his  meaning  to  the  Committee,  he  had 
used  words  which  might  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  withdrawal  of  part  of  the 
clause ;  but  that  had  not  been  his  in- 
tention. He  knew  that  the  feeling  of 
his  Colleagues  was  to  retain  that  latter 
portion  of  the  clause,  and  he  had  never 
intended  to  give  it  up.  While  he  re- 
gretted that  any  misapprehension  should 
have  arisen,  he  could  assure  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  that  he  had  never  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  making  such  a  proposition. 

LoaD  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
said,  he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork, 
which  he  thought  might  somewhat  elu- 
cidate the  discussion.  He  had  not  been 
quite  able  to  follow  what  the  particular 
words  were  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  proposed  to  move. 
There  was  a  certain  amount  of  ambiguity 
in  the  matter,  which  he  wanted  to  clear 
up.  The  words  that  were  really  now 
under  consideration,  as  was  pointed  out 
both  by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry 
James)  and  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson),  were — 

"  Wrongfully,  and  without  legal  authority, 
uies  intimidation,  or  incites  any  other  person  to 
use  intimidation.*' 

Was  the  hon.  Member  alluding  to  these 
words,  or  was  he  alluding  to  the  words 
of  definition  at  the  end  of  the  clause, 
which,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  were  not  now  imder 
discussion,  and  would  have  to  be  consi- 
dered subsequently?  He  asked  this 
question  for  this  reason — that  if  the 
hon.  Member  alluded  to  the  words  at 
the  beginning  of  the  clause,  he  could 
quite  reconcile  what  the  hon.  Member 
said  just  now  with  what  had  fallen  from 
him  in  a  previous  speech.  He  hoped 
that  he  was  not  misrepresenting  the  hon. 
Mranber.  He  understood  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  say  that  he  aocepted  what  he  be- 
lieved to  have  been  an  offer  made  by  the 
Government ;  but  in  regard  to  which  he 
appeared  to  have  been  mistaken  — 
namely,  the  supposed  offer  on  the  part 
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of  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Heniy 
James)  to  give  up  the  words  defining 
intimidation.  But  if  the  hon.  Member 
was  willing  to  accept  the  ofiPer,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  Attorney  General,  there 
was  no  reason  at  all  why  he  should  ob- 
ject to  the  proposition  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the 
Committee  should  determine,  one  way  or 
another,  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Russell),  and  then  proceed  to 
consider,  at  the  proper  time,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  last  sub- section  of  the 
dause,  if  there  was  to  be  any  definition 
at  all,  and,  if  so,  what  that  definition 
was  to  be  ?  He  also  wished  to  ask  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  this 
question.  Was  he  correctly  understood 
to  say  just  now  that  if  the  ofiPer  of  the 
Attorney  General  were  carried  out,  that 
the  words  relating  to  intimidation  should 
be  abandoned,  he  was  willing  to  follow 
the  wording  of  the  English  Act,  leaving 
the  definition  of  intimidation  entirely 
open,  and  to  add  words  like  those  in  the 
sub-section  of  the  English  Act,  specific- 
ally aimed  at  "Boycotting? " 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  the  noble  Lord 
had  correctly  stated  the  first  portion  of 
his  remarks ;  but  with  regard  to  the  later 
portion,  what  he  had  intended  fco  convey 
was,  that  a  proposal  should  be  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry^^ James) 
showing  what  he  was  willing  to  accept. 
He  had  also  asked  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  make  his  clause  proceed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  English  clause, 
adopting  the  words  in  the  English  Act, 
Sub-section  1  of  Section  7,  which  left 
the  definition  of  intimidation  open,  and 
inserting,  in  addition,  such  other  offences 
as  he  wished  to  guard  against.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  pledge  lumself  defi- 
nitely, until  he  saw  the  offences  that 
the  Attorney  General  wished  to  guard 
against,  as  to  whether  they  should  op- 
pose their  insertion  in  this  Bill ;  but  it 
would  put  the  matter  into  a  clearer 
and  more  distinct  shape  to  define  those 
offences  as  they  were  in  the  English 
Act  of  1875. 

Me.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  re- 
marks which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  showed 
how  reasonable  and  necessary  it  was 
that  they  should  proceed  to  dispose  of 
the  clause.  The  objection  which  the 
Government  entertained  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 

The  Attorney  General 


for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bussell) 
not  so  much  on  account  of  what  he 
struck  out  as  on  acooont  of  what  he 
introduced.  But  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  proposed 
to  replace  in  the  Bill  the  words — ''  Uses 
intimidation,  or  incites  any  other  person 
to  use  intimidation."  Both  sides  of  the 
House  were  then  agreed  on  the  retention 
of  these  words,  whatever  else  was  to  be 
done,  and,  that  being  so,  was  it  not 
better  to  dispose  of  this  point  ?  There 
would  then  be  time  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  to  state  his 
arguments  in  support  of  the  point  raised 
by  him.        

Mb.  BULWEB  said,  he  did  not  rise 
for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  dis- 
cussion; but  having  listened  to  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James),  he  was  bound  to  say 
he  did  not  understand  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  withdraw  any 
single  portion  of  the  clause.  On  the 
contrary,  he  understood  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  to  put,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, the  supposition  that  a  portion  of 
the  clause  was  withdrawn,  and  then  to 
argue  upon  that  assumption.  Li  jostioe 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  iheae  ob- 
ser  v&ti  ons 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  that 
he  had  not  uttered  one  word  upon  this 
subject  of  ''Boycotting"  since  the 
House  went  into  Committee,  and  he 
would  have  remained  silent  had  it  not 
been  that  he  entertained  a  hope  of 
making  one  or  two  observations  to  the 
Committee  which  might  be  usefuL  He 
had  noticed  with  pleasure  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Ciiy  of  Cork 
objected  to  this  clause  on  very  different 
grounds  from  those  on  which  it  was 
objected  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon).  When  the  hon- 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  said  he 
was  anxious  that  the  words  of  this 
clause  might  be  so  carefully  expressed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  legitimate  com* 
bination  on  the  part  of  Insh  tenants,  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  heartily  agreed 
with  him.  But  he  had  said,  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  debate  on  goine  into  Committee, 
that  he  also  agreed  heartily  with  the 
wish  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
put  down  "Boycotting."  He  now  de- 
sired to  state  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
modified  **  Boycotting  "  sketched  out  to 
the  House  by  the   hon.  Member  fior 
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Tipperaiy,  beoaoBe  he  absolutely  denied 
to  any  political  or  trade  org^ization, 
vhether  English  or  Irish,  the  right  to 
inflict  penalties  on  individuals  fordoing, 
or  abstaining  from  doing,  that  which 
they  had  a  right  to  do.  He  need  hardly 
say  that  he  attached  the  fullest  credit  to 
the  disclaimer  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  in  reference  to  the  extreme 
length  to  which  the  practice  of ''  Boy- 
cotting "  had  been  carried  on  in  Ireland. 
But  he  was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
the  logical  mind  of  &e  hon.  Member 
could  not  see  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  when  once  a  principle  of  that 
destructiye  character  was  laid  down.  If 
it  were  determined  that  a  man  should  be 
out  off  from  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
that  these  were  to  shut  their  doors 
affainst  him,  and  have  no  dealings  with 
him  of  any  kind — and  although,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  said  that  afi  this  was 
done  without  doing  injury  or  violence 
to  him — he  ^Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  con- 
tended that  it  was  the  most  cruel,  and, 
in  a  negative  sense,  the  most  distress- 
ing violence  which  any  body  of  men,  or 
any  oommunity,  could  exercise  against 
one  whom  they  might  call  an  erring 
brother.  Although  he  had  stated,  on 
the  Motion  for  going  into  Oommittee, 
that  he  heartily  sympathized  with  the 
Government  in  their  endeavour  to  put 
down  ''  Boycotting,"  he  felt  at  the  time 
that  the  definition  in  the  clause  was  too 
wide  even  for  the  purpose  of  canying 
out  the  object  of  the  clause  itself.  That 
being  so,  he  ag^reed  with  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
disposing  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
ana  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Oharles  Bussell).  He  would  not  say 
tiiat  if  he  thought  the  disposal  of  that 
Amendment  would  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  right  to  amend  the  sub-section 
in  the  dirwtion  sug^^ested  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Oity  of  Cork.  He 
thought  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had  con- 
siderable skill  in  framing  Amendments 
in  Oommittee  and  otherwise,  would,  with 
the  aid  of  those  Gentlemen  who  sat 
around  him,  be  able  to  frame  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  dause  which  would  guard 
against  interference  with  the  right  of 
legitimate  oombination,  and  if  that  were 
BO  he  should  be  happy  to  support  him. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  had 
altoffether  misrepresented  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork. 


His  hon.  Friend  had  never  consented  to 
the  retention  of  the  words  ''uses  in- 
timidation ;  "  on  the  contrary,  he  abso- 
lutely declined  to  pledge  himself  to  those 
words ;  and,  so  far  from  the  statement  of 
the  Prime  Minister  being  correct,  his 
hon.  Friend  had  proposea  words  of  a 
very  different  and  opposite  description. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk said,  in  effect,  he  would  not  allow 
the  words  "  uses  intimidation  "  to  stand 
part  of  the  clause ;  and  it  was  plain  that 
if  they  were  to  allow  those  general  words 
to  remain,  Irish  Members  would  be 
pledging  themselves  to  them  without 
any  definition.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  right  hon.  Genueman  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Colleagues  had  not 
made  up  their  minds  about  the  clause  ; 
and  his  suggestion  was  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
should  spend  a  little  more  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  do  so.  He  was  aware 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  taken  up  the  position  of  stand- 
ing upon  every  word  in  the  Bill ;  but  he 
could  assure  him  that,  so  far  as  hon. 
Members  on  those  Benches  were  con- 
cerned, they  were  determined  not  to 
allow  one  syllable  of  the  clause  to  pass 
until  they  were  assured  that  it  would 
not  interfere  with  legitimate  combination 
amongst  Irishmen. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
a  question  on  a  point  of  Order,  which 
might,  perhaps,  racilitate  the  Business 
of  the  Uommittee.  In  the  event  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee  being 
negatived,  could  he  move  to  add,  after 
the  word  "intimidation,"  the  words 
*'to  any  person?" 

Thb  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  quite  in  Order  in 
moving  the  addition  of  those  words 
after  uie  second  word  ''  intimidation," 
in  line  15. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  266; 
Noes  45:  Majority  221.— (Div.  List, 
No.  117.) 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  Amendment 
on  which  he  had  just  asked  the  ruling 
of  the  Chairman  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  the  commencement  of  this 
dause,  as  far  as  it  could  be  made, 
similar  to  the  7th  section  of  the  Con- 
spiracy Act  of  1876.     He  presumed  the 
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Gtoyemment  would  not  object  to  the 
addition  of  the  words  which  he  begged 
to  move. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
15,  after  the  word  ''intimidation,"  to 
insert  the  words  ''to  any  person." — 
(Mr.  ParnelL) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOTJET  said, 
he  did  not  quite  understand  the  purpose 
for  which  this  Amendment  was  proposed, 
nor  had  the  hon.  Member  who  moved  it 
been  very  explanatory  with  regard  to  it. 
Did  the  Amendment  mean  to  say  that 
intimidation  must  necessarily  take  place 
against  individuals?  Because,  if  that 
were  so.  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
unable  to  agree  to  that  limitation.  There 
was,  he  need  not  remind  the  Committee, 
both  general  and  particular  intimida- 
tion. It  went  under  many  forms ;  and, 
without  an  act  of  intimidation  towards 
any  single  person,  a  whole  village  mieht 
be  intimidated.  In  short,  intimidation 
was  so  Protean  in  its  character  that  it 
must  be  dealt  with  by  the  most  general 
words,  and  it  was  in  view  of  that  that 
the  general  words  "  using  intimidation" 
were  employed. 

Mr.  CARBUTT  :  I  wish.  Sir,  to  ask 
the  Government  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  bad  news  which  has  arrived  from 
Ireland  ? 

^  The  chairman  :  Unless  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  extreme  urgency,  it  is  not 
one  which  can  now  be  put. 

Mr.  CARBUTT:  I  considered  it  would 
be  a  question  of  extreme  urgency.  The 
rumour  is  that  Mr.  Bourke 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  :  I  rise  to 
Order.  Is  the  hon.  Member  in  Order 
in  referring  to  any  matter  which  cannot 
properly  come  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  ? 

Thb  CHAIRMAN :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  this  is  the  stage 
of  Committee  on  a  Bill. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  in  answer  to  the 
observations  of  the  Home  Secretary,  he 
did  not  quite  understand  the  meaning 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman himself  attached  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee.  The  mean- 
ing which  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  attached  to 
it  was  that  it  must  be  shown  that  in- 
timidation had  been  used  against  some 
person.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  might  wish  to  put  in  some 

Mr.  Parmlf 


limitation  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that, 
as  the  Amendment  stood,  its  meaning 
was  perfectly  obvious.  Irish  Members 
said  that  in  the  English  Conspiracy  Act 
it  was  necessary  to  show  that  some  per- 
son had  been  intimidated ;  and  they  con- 
tended that  that  condition  should  be  in 
this  Bill  also.  That  was  the  point  which 
he  urged  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. Of  course,  the  Amendment  would 
not  interfere  with  the  application  of  the 
Bill  to  the  case  referred  to  by  the  Home 
Secretary  of  a  whole  village  being  in- 
timidated. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  asked 
if  the  Amendment  meant  that  it  should 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  some  person 
had  been  intimidated  ?  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  agree  to  that,  as 
he  had  before  said  in  the  most  distinct 
manner.  He  repeated  that  if  you  car- 
ried intimidation  far  enough  vou  could 
prevent  the  proof  of  it — it  could  be  car- 
ried against  a  man  so  far  that  he  dare 
not  say  he  had  been  intimidated.  In 
point  of  fact,  by  requiring  proof  you 
gave  licence  to  intimidation ;  Tand  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  they 
had  to  contend  with ;  because,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  the  Act  of  1875  applied 
to  Ireland  as  well  as  England ;  and,  as 
it  contained  the  words  moved  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  thej 
could  see  how  far  it  was  useftil  in  re- 
straining "Boycotting."  The  fact  was, 
it  had  completely  fedled  in  that  respect ; 
and  if  ^the  proposed  limitation  oi  the 
clause  were  permitted  the  object  of  this 
Bill  would  be  defeated  also.  The  act  of 
intimidation  prevented  proof  of  its  effect. 
If  a  man  went  out  with  a  loaded  pistol, 
and  said  to  another — "If  you  don't  do 
so  and  so,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out,'* 
in  such  a  case  as  that  clearly  it  ought  not 
to  be  necessary  to  call  upon  a  man  to 
prove  that  he  nad  been  intimidated. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLUNGS  asked  if  a 
person  who  denounced  landlordism  at  a 
meeting  would  come  under  the  operation 
of  the  5ause  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  Clearly 
not. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  statements  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  with  re- 
gard to  public  speeches.  He  now  stated 
that  the  denunciation  of  landlordism  did 
not  come  under  the  Bill.  But  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  pre- 
viously said  that  a  man  who  made  a 
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■peecli  of  a  Bimilar  character  to  the 
tenants  of  an  estate  would  be  committed 
for  six  months  to  prison,  and  that  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  intimidation. 

Sir  Wm&AM  HAECOUET  said, 
clearly  it  would  not ;  but  if  a  man  were 
to  say  to  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  that  if  they  did 
not  leave  their  farms  next  day  they 
would  be  shot,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  ^roye  that  those  people  had  been  in- 
timidated. A  speech  of  that  character 
would  be  ''using  intimidation/'  what- 
ever the  result  ofit  might  be. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  Irish  Members 
were  quite  with  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  when  he  said  that 
the  person  who  was  intimidated  ought 
not  to  be  made  to  come  forward.  Their 
contention,  however,  still  remained,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  somebody 
had  been  intimidated. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
offence  was  in  the  attempt  to  intimidate 
— a  whole  family  might  be  intimidated 
by  the  head  of  that  family  being  threat- 
ened. Further,  if  a  man  so  far  yielded 
to  intimidation  as  not  to  seek  redress, 
the  offence  would  go  unpunished  if  these 
words  were  inserted  in  the  clause.  He 
repeated  that  the  offence  was  in  the 
attempt  to  intimidate-^not  in  the  act  of 
intimidation. 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  this  was  an  at- 
tempt to  re-open  the  question,  which  had 
been  fully  discussed  and  decided  on  the 
first  Amendment  proposed  to  the  clause. 
When  the  matter  first  came  before  the 
Committee,  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Oity  of  Oork  (Mr.  Pamell),  or  one  of  his 
CoUeagues,  suggested  that  the  clause 
should  so  run  as  to  make  the  person 
intimidated  accountable  for  bringing  the 
charge  forward.  It  was  to  rest  ujpon  his 
information.  That,  of  course,  impHed 
that  the  individual  intimidated  should 
come  forward  at  once,  his  name  and 
readenoe  beinff  published,  to  prove  that 
he  had  been  intimidated.  All  that,  as 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  had  pointed  out,  was  in  the 
Amendment.  The  Committee  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  "  Boy- 
cotting"—or,  in  other  words,  the  ter- 
rorism now  existing  in  Ireland — lived 
by  the  generality  of  its  operation — by 
the  creation  ana  spreading  of  terror; 
and  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  that 
some  person  had  been  intimidated,  pio^ 
seeutions  for  intimidation  would  be  ren- 
deted  impoMible. 


Mr.  O'ETELLY  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  object  of  the  Amendment  was 
to  require,  when  the  prosecution  was 
begun,  that  some  special  act  of  intimi- 
dation should  be  proved.  After  care- 
fully considering  the  matter,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  unless  the  words 
were  introduced  into  the  clause  there 
would  be  prosecutions  instituted  aj?ainst 
persons  in  Ireland  for  all  sorts  of  ima- 
ginary offences  —  offences  that  existed 
only  in  the  minds  of  magistrates  and  the 
police.  How  was  it  possible  to  approve 
a  special  offence  unless  it  was  proved  by 
whom  the  offence  was  committed?  Under 
the  clause,  as  it  stood,  every  Besident 
Magistrate  in  Ireland  would  be  at  liberty 
to  assume  that  the  words  of  anyone  politi- 
cally opposed  to  him  amounted  to  inti- 
midation. The  liberty  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  would,  therefore,  be  at  i^e  dis- 
cretion of  the  Besident  Magistrates.  If 
the  Government  wished  to  deal  with 
and  put  down  actual  and  not  imaginary 
crime,  what  possible  objection  could 
they  have  to  accept  the  Amendment  be- 
fore the  Commifctee,  which  simply  called 
for  a  clear  statement  of  the  act  of  intimi- 
dation and  the  person  against  whom  it 
was  perpetrated  ?  One  would  think  it 
was  impossible  to  prove  an  act  of  intimi- 
dation without  proving  against  whom 
that  act  was  committed.  If,  then,  that 
was  not  proved,  by  what  right  was  this 
law  to  be  put  in  force  ? 

Sm  WnJilAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
the  words,  **  uses  intimidation,"  were 
deliberately  employed,  in  order  that, 
whether  a  person  was  or  was  not  intimi- 
dated, intimidation  should  be  reached 
by  this  Act.  As  he  had  before  stated, 
he  was  ready  to  meet  any  Amendment 
that  was  a  fair  one.  Intimidation,  no 
doubt,  must  be  against  somebody ;  this 
was  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  intimi- 
dation ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  quite  un- 
necessary that  the  clause  should  say  that 
intimidation  should  be  against  somebody. 
However,  if  the  words,  "to  or  towards 
any  person  or  persons,''  would  make  the 
clause  any  clearer,  he  was  willing  to 
agree  to  their  insertion. 

Mr.  T.  C.  THOMPSOJ^  said,  that, 
even  with  these  words  in  the  clause, 
there  must  be  proof  that  somebody  had 
be^i  intimidated.  They  would  be  ob* 
Hged  to  fall  back  on  the  principle  of 
law,  that  the  best  evidence  should  be' 
given,  and  the  best  evidence  was  that  of 
the  person  intimidated. 
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Mr.  PABNELL  said,  he  was  willing 
to  aooept  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
and,  with  the  leave  of  the  Committee,  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  withdrawing  his  Amendment.  He 
readily  accepted  every  syllable  of  the 
statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  the  way  in  which 
they  wished  the  clause  and  the  Amend- 
ment to  be  dealt  with ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  could  be  added  to  the 
clause  without  some  grave  consequences 
resulting  therefrom.  Unquestionably, 
**  Boycotting  "  had  been  carried  out  by 
wide,  general,  and  insidious  operations. 
Offences  were  sometimes  committed, 
words  spoken,  and  acts  sometimes  done, 
which  might  not  appear  to  be  directed 
against  any  particular  individual,  but 
which  were  intended  to  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  in  creating  and  spreading  an 
atmosphere  of  terror.  That  was  the 
difficulty  in  the  present  case;  and  if 
words  were  put  into  the  Bill  in  the  sense 
that  acts,  and  incitements,  and  words  had 
been  used  towards  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  it 
might  be  that  by  this  limitation  Her 
Majesiy's  GK)vemment  would  be  pre- 
vented from  reaching  the  crime,  which 
he  fully  recognized  that  the  Government 
sought  to  put  an  end  to.  Therefore,  he 
could  not  give  his  assent  to  the  words 
suggested  by  the  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  although  they  should  receive 
his  earnest  consideration.  Without 
troubling  the  Committee  any  further, 
he  wished  to  be  imderstood  to  reserve 
his  riffht  of  raising  the  question  subse- 
quently. 

8m  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  was  a  case  which  had  some  bear- 
ing upon  this  question,  and  which  might 
meet  the  objection  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson). 
He  referred  to  the  trial  of  Most,  the 
publisher  of  27ie  Freiheit.  In  that  trial 
it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  had  not 
recommended  the  assassination  of  any 
individual  because  he  had  recommended 
the  assassination  of  Sovereigns  gene- 
rally. The  contention  did  not  pre- 
vail, and  it  was  understood  that  to  re- 
commend to  assassination  of  Sovereigns 


generally  was   to  recommend  the 
sassination  of  persons. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
wished  to  put  the  case  of  a  district  in 
which  there  were  only  two  landlords, 
and  where  hon.  Gentlemen  who  ap- 
proved of  **  Boycotting  "  g^ve  the  same 
advice  to  the  people  as  they  had  so  fre- 
quently done  in  the  course  of  the  last 
year  or  two — ^namely,  that  landlords 
were  obnoxious,  and  should  be  got  rid 
of.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  people 
were  recommended  not  to  buy  from  these 
two  landlords,  work  for  them,  or  sell  to 
them,  and  suppose,  also,  that  tradesmen 
in  the  town  where  the  landlords  obtained 
their  necessaries  of  life  received  a  notice 
saying  that  any  shopkeepers  who  sold  to 
them  were  persons  who  deserved  punish- 
ment. Now,  he  pointed  out  that  al- 
though no  names  might  be  mentioned, 
either  of  landlords  or  shopkeepers,  in 
such  a  case  as  he  had  instanced,  it  would 
be  perfectly  well  known  who  were  the 
parties  intended.*  If,  therefore,  the  clause 
were  limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  apply  only  to  the  intimidation 
of  individuals  by  name,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  the  advice  given  to  the  perale 
in  the  case  he  had  supposed  would  be 
taken,  and  that  the  shopkeepers  would 
be  ruined,  and  that  the  most  dire  condi- 
tion of  things  would  be  brought  about 
in  the  district. 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  that  under  the 
words  proposed  to  be  admitted  into  the 
clause  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  the 
persons  who  committed  the  offence  of 
mtimidation  would  go  entirely  free.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  admit 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  it  was  im- 
portant that  they  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  legal  bearing  of  the  idteration. 
The  clause,  as  it  stood,  began  thus — 

**  Every  jHsrson  who  wrongfully,  and  without 
legal  authority,  uses  intimidiraon,  or  inoltet  tsj 
other  person  to  use  intimidation.'* 

Now,  supposing,  after  the  last  word  "  in- 
timidation,"  the  words  were  added,  '*  or 
towards  any  person  or  persons,''  what 
would  be  the  position  with  regard  to  the 
Bill  of  a  person  who  made  a  speech  in 
any  district  verv  stronelyreoonmiending 
'<  Boycotting  ?  "  Would  such  speech  be, 
or  not  be,  an  incitement  to  use  intimi- 
dation? 

Thm  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbitbt  James)  said,  that  general  tennf 
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of  speeoli  whioH  a  person  might  use  in  | 
a  pMloBophical  mood  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  such  person  within  the 
clause.  The  clause  would,  however, 
apply  the  moment  he  made  use  of  par- 
ticular words,  although  no  name  might 
be  mentioned.  It  was  intimidation  to 
tell  people  not  to  deal  with  the  shop- 
keepers in  a  district  without  mentioning 
names.  The  words  suggested  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  were  perfectly  con- 
Bistent  with  the  words  in  the  following 
Sub-sections  (a)  and  (b),  and  the  same 
rule  of  construction  would  be  applied  in 
both  instances. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
endorsed  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
Attorney  General,  for  this  reason.  If  it 
were  the  intention  that  intimidation 
should  be  used  towards  a  particular  in- 
dividual for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill, 
then  the  word  ''specified"  would  be 
put  in,  and  the  words  would  run,  ''  to  or 
towards  any  specified  person  or  persons." 
If  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  (Gentleman  were  adopted,  the 
clause  would  remain  quite  as  general 
as  before ;  but  the  proof  required  would 
be  more  ample,  and  the  possibility  of 
escape  for  the  persons  charged  more 
frequent. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  pre- 
sumed, if  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  were 
added,  that  it  would  not  be  required  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecution  that  the 
name  oi  any  person  should  be  given ; 
but  that  it  would  be  required  that  some 
person  or  persons  should  have  been  in- 
timidated, or  put  within  the  possibility 
of  being  intimidated. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  said, 
that  was  so. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  who- 
ther  trade  strikes  would  be  legal  in  Ire- 
land under  this  clause  ?  It  was  impos- 
sible that  there  could  be  trade  strikes 
without  mechanics  and  tradesmen  ad- 
vising one  another  as  to  the  employment 
of  particular  persons,  and  this  was  cal- 
culated to  cause  loss  to  some  individuals. 
These  strikes  were  not  made  illegal  in 
England,  for  the  House  of  Commons 
appeared  to  be  tender  with  regard  to 
every  form  of  popular  liberty  in  Eng- 
land. The  plain  question  he  wished 
Her  M^esty  6  Gbvemment  to  reply  to 
was — ^Would  this  clause  render  trade 
strikes  in  Ireland  illegal  ? 


Mb.  JOSEPH  COWEN  said,  he  had 
been  unable  to  reconcile  the  replies  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  to  questions 
asked  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
with  regard  to  the  application  of  the 
clause.  He  understood  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  to 
say  that  it  was  not  illegal  for  a  man  to 
denounce  landlordism  as  a  system — in 
point  of  fact,  that  a  man  could  do  this 
if  he  liked.  This  was  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ipswich  (Mr.  Jesse 
Ceilings).  On  the  other  hand,  he  un- 
derstood the  Attorney  General  to  say,  if 
anyone  condemned  a  class  of  people  in 
a  village,  that  this  was  illegal.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  one  of  these  pro- 
positions must  be  imtrue.  Now,  it  was 
a  common  thing,  when  workmen  in  a 
district  were  on  strike,  that  the  word 
was  passed  that  a  certain  number  of 
tradesmen  shoidd  not  be  dealt  with.  He 
understood  that  that  could  be  done,  and 
was  done  constantly  in  this  country,  and 
it  would  be  done  in  Ireland. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
combinations  and  Trades  Unions  would 
be  possible,  because  they  were  distinctly 
protected  by  the  3rd  section  of  the  Act 
of  1875,  and  that  Act  applied  to  Ireland 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  to  England. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that, 
while  Trades  Unions  were  protected  by 
one  Act,  they  were  rendered  illegal  by 
another.  Would  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  explain  that  ?  Cer- 
tain combinations  and  a  certain  line  of 
action  were  protected  by  one  Act,  but 
were  rendered  illegal  by  a  subsequent 
one.  On  which  of  Uiese  Acts  would  the 
Government  stand  ? 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  a  verbal  difficulty  in 
the  clause,  which,  as  it  was  now  pro* 
posed  to  amend  it,  would  run  in  these 
terms — 

**  EyexT  person  who  wrongfully,  and  without 
legal  antnority,  naee  intimidation,  or  incites  any 
other  person  to  use  intimidation  to  any  person 
or  persons." 

And  then  followed  Sections  a  and  h; 
but  if  Section  a  was  omitted  for  the  mo- 
ment, then  the  clause  would  run — 

«  Every  person  who  wrongfully,  and  without 
legal  authority,  uses  intimidation,  or  incites  any 
other  person  to  use  intimidation  with  a  view  to 
cause  any  person  or  persons  in  consequence.'* 

That  was  a  duplication  of  words,  and  it 
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would  be  yenr  difficult  to  give  them  any 
meaning.  He  was  anxious  to  see  some 
words  introduced  which  would  make  in- 
timidation clear. 

Mr.  CHARLES  RUSSELL  said,  he 
thought  the  question  put  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmeath  (Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan)  was  deserving  of  consideration 
— namely,  whether  Trades'  Unions  would 
be  possible  under  this  Act  ?  The  Home 
Secretary's  reply  was  that  the  Act  of 
1875  applied  to  Ireland;  but  the  right 
hon.  ana  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to 
forget  that  if  the  proposed  Act  was 
construed  by  itself  as  rendering  Trades' 
Unions  illegal,  then,  being  later  in  date 
than  l^e  Act  of  1875,  it  would  control 
that  Act.  Therefore,  assuming  that  the 
Home  Secretary  meant  to  guard  the 
right  of  Trades'  Unions,  which  was  legal 
in  England,  and  to  make  it  legal  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  necessary  in  some 
part  of  the  Bill  to  introduce  a  Proviso 
that  *'  nothing  in  this  Bill  should  afiPect 
the  right  of  combination  under  the  Act 
of  1875." 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  said,  he  did 
not  agree  with  this  Amendment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stood, 
the  use  of  intimidation,  or  the  inciting 
of  others  to  use  intimidation,  with  a  view 
to  cause  any  person  or  persons  to  do  or 
abstain  from  doing  what  he  had  a  rigbt 
to  do,  would  be  an  ofiPence  created  by  the 
Statute;  and  any  words  calculated  to 
put  any  individual  in  fear  of  any  injury 
or  danger  to  himself  would  be  an  offence. 
The  words  "  to  or  towards  any  person  " 
would  limit  the  clause.  The  intimida- 
tion need  not  be  general,  such  as  words 
spoken  or  acts  done  towards  a  dass,  but 
towards  some  particular  person.  Now, 
intimidation  might  be  applied  to  the 
whole  class  of  landlords  or  tradesmen, 
or  any  other  class,  and  to  every  member 
of  that  class,  and  they  might  be  kept 
in  terror  and  prevented  from  exercising 
their  lawful  rights.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  words  proposed  would  consider- 
ably limit  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
He  did  not  at  all  object  to  any  definition 
which  would  so  define  the  offence  of  in- 
timidation as  to  make  it  easily  ascer- 
tainable by  a  Court  of  law  ;  but  if  the 
offence  of  intimidation  was  to  be  created 
by  words  generally  spoken  against  a  class 
or  a  particular  section  of  a  community, 
putting  each  individual  of  that  class  in 
fear  and  terror,  then  the  operation  of 
the  clause  would  b«  limited  if  the  words 
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proposed  were  adopted.  That  was  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment,  and  he  thought  that  if  it 
were  adopted  they  ought  to  add,  **  to 
or  towards  any  person  or  persons  or 
class  of  persons."  Unless  that  was  done, 
the  great  evil  under  which  Ireland  was 
now  labouring  would  still  exist. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  was  one  thing  which  would  dis- 
pose of  these  fears  and  doubts.  The 
section  under  which  the  man  Most  was 
prosecuted — namely,  the  Act  of  1851— 
made  it  criminal  to  encourage  or  per- 
suade, or  endeavour  to  persuade,  or  to 
propose  to  persuade,  any  person  to  mur- 
der any  other  person.  That  definitioB 
included  classes. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  the 
question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
meath had  not  been  answered  to  his 
satisfaction ;  but  it  had  been  answered 
in  anticipation  by  the  Attorney  General, 
who  stated  that,  in  case  a  number  of 
workmen  formed  themselves  together, 
they  would  come  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  Jambs):  I  never  said  that;  I 
said  if  they  became  members  of  a 
League  that  would  come  under  this  Act. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  if 
for  any  purpose  of  their  own — if  thej 
quarrelled  with  their  landlord,  and 
struck  against  him,  and  left  him  as  the 
result  of  that  strike,  they  would  come 
under  the  law. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Kr 
Hsnbt  Jambs):  No. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  asked 
under  what  conditions  could  a  number 
of  labouring  persons  work  together  under 
this  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hsnbt  James)  said,  the  Bill  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  combinations.  There 
was  nothing  to  prevent  combinations 
under  the  Act  of  1875 ;  but  there  was 
no  inconsistency  between  the  two  Acts. 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  he  thought  ikm 
was  considerable  objection  to  the  pro- 
posed addition  by  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  first  was  that  the  person  or  persons 
should  be  named  who  were  bemg  in- 
timidated ;  and  the  second  and  greater 
objection  was  that  classes  were  len  quite 
unprotected.  A  speech  miriit  be  made 
advising  the  shootmg  of  all  landlords,  er 
of  a  whole  class,  or  of  all  ibg^ishmea. 
If  ingenious  agitators  availed  of  that, 
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tbej  would  be  able  to  terrorize  over  any 
person. 

Me.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  whe- 
tber  the  Attorney  General  would  object 
to  insert  these  words — 

''  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act 
contained  shall  interfere  with  the  right  of  com- 
bination secured  under  the  existing  Statutes  to 
persons  working  for  wages  ? '' 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  We  must  get  rid 
of  this  Amendment  first. 

Amendment,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
15,  after  ''intimidation/'  to  insert  "to 
or  towards  any  person  or  persons.'' 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  was  disposed 
to  think  that  the  words  sugcrested  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  tor  Dews- 
bury  (Mr.  Serjeant  Simon)  were  more 
entitlcnd  to  consideration,  and  that  these 
words  now  proposed  should  not  go  into 
the  clause  in  this  place,  as  they  would 
confuse  the  drafting. 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbnby  James)  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Amendment, 
and  to  add,  in  line  23,  "  to  or  towards." 
That,  he  thought,  would  meet  the  objec- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber opposite. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  move 
the  Amendment  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell).  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  stated  the  other  night  that 
there  were  a  number  of  cases  in  which 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Government 
should  have  power  to  act.  So  far  as 
they  could,  Irish  Members  had  endea- 
voured to  find  out  from  the  Government 
what  particular  cases  it  was  desired  to 
strike  at  by  this  Bill.  They  gathered 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
that  these  offences  were  chiefly  four, 
and  if  the  Gbvemment  could  show  that 
it  was  desirable  to  enlarge  that  list  they 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to  that.  The 
Chief  Secretary  was  especially  strong  on 
the  posting  of  circulars  and  wreatening 
notices,  and  said  if  20  notices  were 
posted  the  man  against  whom  they  were 
directed  could  not  be  expected  to  go 
into  the  witness-box  and  give  evidence. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  an 
Amendment  had  been  withdrawn  pro- 
viding that  magistrates  should  act  sum- 
marily in  regmrd  to  the  oiroulatton  of 


threatening  notices.  Then  came  the 
question  of  "Boycotting"  by  public 
proclamation.  If  a  man  made  a  public 
proclamation  that  it  was  desired  to 
"Boycott "  a  certain  person,  he  might  be 
dealt  with  under  the  Act,  and  also  if  a 
person  sent  round  a  bellman  to  announce 
a  ban  upon  a  man  in  a  particular  locality 
he  might  be  dealt  with.  Then  the  third 
class  of  offence  mentioned  in  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  was  intimidating  by  wrongfully 
or  illegally  holding  up  any  person  to 
public  odium.  That  definition  was  of 
so  wide  a  character  that  it  was  very 
liable  to  abuse,  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  was  so  anxious  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  Government 
that  he  had  taken  on  himself  to  propose 
another  Amendment.  He  himseli  looked 
rather  askance  at  that,  because  he 
thought  it  was  an  exceedingly  wide 
proposition.  He  thought  that  holding 
up  persons  to  public  odium  was  a  very 
wide  matter.  If  a  man  was  opposed  at 
an  election  he  was  held  up  to  odium, 
and  while  he  was  willing  to  assent  to 
the  words  his  hon.  Friend  proposed,  he 
confessed  that  he  regarded  them  with 
some  apprehension.  Then  the  fourth 
instance  was  by  using  violence,  or 
threats  of  violence,  to  any  person  or 
persons.  To  discover  what  were  the 
offences  which  the  Government  de- 
sired to  meet  under  this  Act  had 
caused  the  Irish  Members  anxious  de- 
liberation ;  but  if  the  Government  did 
not  consider  the  offences  mentioned  in 
his  hon.  Friend's  Amendment  sufficient 
they  would  be  willing  to  amend  it.  What 
they  objected  to  was  that  the  word  "  in- 
timidation" should  stand  unqualified. 
They  had  asked  the  Government  to  re- 
cite in  this  Bill,  as  they  did  in  the 
English  Bill,  what  it  was  with  which 
they  desired  to  cope.  It  was  all  very 
weU  to  say  that  these  offences  were  of 
such  a  Protean  character  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  grapple  with  them  definitely. 
The  Home  Secretary  put  the  case  of 
cruelty  to  animals — everybody  knew 
what  that  was.  But  there  was  no  pos- 
sible case  of  cruelty  to  animals  which 
oould  not  be  fairly  dealt  with;  and, 
furthermore,  there  was  the  considera- 
tion that  nobodv  was  interested  in 
cruelty  to  animals.  England  was  the 
only  place  which  was  disgraced  by 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  it  compared 
badly   with   Ireland    in  that   respect. 
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It  could  not  be  said  that  a  magis- 
trate belonged  to  a  class  opposed  to  a 
prisoner  in  such  offences  in  England. 
6ut  that  was  what  was  alleged  against 
the  Resident  Magistrates  in  Ireland.  If 
a  Besident  Magistrate  in  Ireland  was 
not  a  landlord  himself,  he  was  tinged 
with  landlord  yiews,  because  in  Ireland 
there  was  no  other  society  for  persons  of 
his  class.  Society  in  Irish  villages  gene- 
raUy  consisted  of  magistrates,  bank- 
clerks,  sub-inspectors  of  police,  and  local 
agents.  The  magistrate  had  nobody 
else  to  mix  with,  and  he  must  decide  as 
they  desired,  or  they  would  not  ask  him 
to  their  bails  and  parties,  and  in  that 
way  they  would  "Boycott"  him.  He 
was  shut  out  from  all  the  local  society  and 
was  bound  to  go  with  those  classes. 
There  was  no  middle  class  with  whom 
the  magistrates  could  mix  as  belonging 
to  their  own  creed,  and  accordingly 
they  strained  the  law  in  order  that 
the  landlords  should  not  '^  Boycott" 
them.  Magistrates  in  Ireland  must  have 
some  society,  and  as  there  was  no  other 
class  for  them  they  must  mix  with  the 
landlords.  He  was  exceedingly  jealous 
of  these  gentlemen  getting  powers  of 
this  exceptional  character  without  any 
reservation.  If  the  Home  Secretary  or 
the  Attorney  General  were  sitting  on 
oases  in  Ireland  he  should  expect  justice 
at  their  hands,  and  should  believe  their 
sentences  would  be  correct,  and  if  the 
Prime  Minister  had  the  carrying  out  of 
this  Bill  he  would  not  have  the  smallest 
hesitation  in  allowing  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  exercise  it.  But  he  should 
be  sorry  to  give  any  person  power  over 
his  liberty,  and  he  should  nave  some 
suspicion  with  regard  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  after  some  of  his 
recent  declarations.  The  suspicion  with 
regard  to  magistrates  was  well  justified, 
and  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
limit  this  dause  in  such  a  way  that  the 
magistrates  should  have  some  direction 
as  to  intimidation. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
15,  after  ''intimidation,"  insert — 

<'(1.}  By  posting  or  circulating  notices  of 

an  illegal  character ; 
(2.)  Bymaking  public  proclamation  by  bell 

or  otherwise  inciting  others  to  place  any 

person  or  persons  under  a  ban ; 
(3. )  By  wrongfully  and  illegally  holding  up 

any  person  to  public  odium  or ; 
(4.)  By  using  violence  or  threats  of  yio- 

lence  to  any  person  or  persons." — (Jfr. 

ffealjf.) 

Mr.  ffealff 


Question  proposed,  "That  those  woidt 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Henby  Jahbs)  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  only  objected  to 
the  tribunal ;  but  this  Amendment  was 
seeking  to  alter  the  Bill,  apart  from  the 
question  of  the  tribunal ;  and,  although 
he  would  be  repeating  what  had  been 
so  often  said,  he  must  point  out  the  ob- 
jection to  this  Amendment  and  to  ac- 
cepting the  ofiPer,  which  was  apparently 
genuine,  with  regard  to  definition.  He 
thought  the  Committee  would  see  at 
once  that  the  attempt  to  define  intimi- 
dation within  these  four  sub-sectionB 
would  fail,  because  if  the  four  sub-sec- 
tions were  accepted,  not  any  other ' '  Boy- 
cotting "  that  could  be  resorted  to  would 
be  illegal  besides  these  four  definitions. 
There  were  many  other  methods  which 
were  used,  and  which,  under  this  Amend- 
ment, could  be  legally  employed.  He 
could  give  numerous  examples  of  "Boy- 
cotting "  that  did  not  come  within  these 
four  sub- sections.  Suppose  a  person 
refused  to  supply  necessary  food  to  other 
people,  that  would  not  come  under  any 
of  tnese  sub-sections.  The  Government 
were  endeavouring  to  stop  that  cruel 
'< Boycotting"  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  said  ought 
to  be  punished.  They  did  attempt  to 
define  **  Boycotting  "  with  violence  only. 
They  were  endeavouring  to  deal  with 
that  cruel  evil  of  preventing  people  ob- 
taining the  means  of  living.  They  ought 
to  deed  with  the  more  general  view  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  any  defini- 
tions at  all.  It  was  an  offence  to  use 
violence  or  intimidation  to  another  per- 
son, and  there  was  no  attempt  to  define 
the  use  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and 
if  an  act  amounted  to  violence  or  intimi- 
dation, that  would  be  an  offence  not  in- 
cluded in  these  four  sub-sections.  Then 
came  the  alternative—''  or  persistently 
does  these  things; "  but  that  was  disK 
tinct  from  usinff  violence  or  intimidation, 
which  was  omy  expressed  in  general 
words,  and  not  by  particular  definitions. 
These  four  sub-sections  were  conditions 
of  intimidation  covered  by  the  1st  sub- 
section. The  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy)  asked  that  the  Government 
should  do  what  could  not  be  done  under 
the  Act  of  1876.  They  were  not  giving 
a  different  law  to  Ireland  in  respect  to 
the  principle  upon  which  this  clause  was 
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framed.  They  were  doing  exactly  the 
same  thing,  or  rather  they  were  doing 
more,  because  in  the  English  Act  the 
words  ''  uses  yiolenoe  or  intimidation  " 
were  omitted.  He  could  not  give  a 
better  example  than  he  had  a&eady 
given  when  he  spoke  of  the  impossi- 
bility to  define  the  general  term,  than 
that  which  represented,  not  a  particular 
act,  but  represented  what  might  be  car- 
ried out  by  many  acts — cruelty  to  ani- 
mals, for  instance.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  said  everybody  knew  what 
that  was ;  but  everybody  did  not  know 
the  different  methoas,  and  if  it  was  de- 
tected in  one  way  other  ways  would  be 
adopted.  Then  the  hon.  Member  argued 
that  the  tribunal  must  be  looked  at 
separately  from  the  enactment.  In  1875 
he  (the  Attorney  General)  had  said  that 
the  Act  was  going  to  give  powers,  with 
regard  to  workmen,  to  employers  of  la- 
bour who  were  themselves  mag^istrates. 
EMr.  Healy  :  You  have  public  opinion 
lere.]  There  was  public  opinion  here ; 
and  it  would  have  been  more  properly 
applied  if  it  had  been  properly  appealed 
to.  It  was  impossible  to  define  intimi- 
dation in  general  terms. 

Mb.  DDJLON  said,  he  strongly  sup- 
ported the  view  that  there  should  be 
some  definition  introduced  into  the  Bill 
in  regard  to  what  was  legal  and  what 
was  iUegal.  He  recollect^,  at  the  out- 
set, saying  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
(Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary — ''  Let 
us  know  what  is  the  law  and  what  is 
not,  and  we  will  obey  the  law."  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
be  would  do  so ;  but  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry 
James)  now  said  was  that  the  clause 
was  drawn  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
English  Act.  Now,  that  was  the  chief 
basis  of  the  argument  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers. If  that  were  so,  it  was  imneces- 
saryto  take  out  the  first  two  lines  of 
Sub-section  1,  Clause  7,  of  the  English 
Act,  and  replace  them  by  the  lines  they 
complained  of  in  the  present  Bill.  If  the 
right  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
that  the  definition  of  intimidation  was 
to  be  left  as  open  in  the  Irish  Act  as  it 
was  in  the  English  Act,  why  not  use 
the  same  words  r  If  they  did  not  do  so, 
the  Committee  were  driven  to  the  ine- 
vitable conclusion  that  there  was  some 
object  aimed  at  b^  the  Government  in 
altering  the  wordine  of  this  Act  from 
that  of  the  English  Aot;  and  it  was  not 


a  frank  and  honest  statement  of  fact  to 
say  that  intimidation  was  left  imdefined 
in  the  Irish  Act  as  it  was  in  the  English 
Act.  To  his  mind,  the  magistrates,  or 
anybody  administering  the  law,  must 
look  very  carefully  at  the  context  in  in- 
terpreting the  word  intimidation.  They 
haa  no  oSier  mide  to  go  by.  One  man 
might  intimidate  another  by  firing  at 
him,  or  he  might  intimidate  him  by 
saying  that  he  did  not  like  the  cut  of 
the  clothes  supplied  by  his  tailor.  There 
were  a  hundred  ways  in  which  a  man 
might  be  intimidated,  and  the  magis- 
trate who  was  administering  the  law 
must  be  g^ded  by  common  sense  and 
also  by  the  context  of  the  Act.  Now, 
what  was  the  context  of  the  Englisb 
Act  ?  It  was  that  any  man  who  ''  uses 
violence  or  intimidates "  was  guilty  of 
an  offence-^ it  was  that  intimidation 
meant  using  violence.  [The  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James) :  No.]  At 
any  rate,  it  must  mean  something  ap- 
proaching violence.  The  words  were, 
<<  uses  violence  or  intimidates  any  such 
person  or  his  wife  or  children."  How 
could  a  man  intimidate  the  wife  or  chil- 
dren of  another  man,  except  by  an  act 
of  violence  ?  The  Act  went  on  to  say, 
"  or  injures  his  property."  They  had  a 
definite  act  mentioned,  and  this  would 
inevitably  influence  the  mind  of  the 
mag^trate  in  saying  that  intimidation 
meant  an  act  of  violence,  or  something 
which  created  an  apprehension  of  vio- 
lence in  the  mind  of  any  person,  or 
injury  to  property,  or  a  threat  to  injure 
properly.  He  had  said  already  that  the 
Irisn  Members  were  perfectly  prepared 
to  take  the  Attorney  General  at  his 
word ;  and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  that  his  only  intention  was  to 
assimilate  the  present  Bill  to  the  English 
Act,  then  let  him  take  the  words  of  the 
English  Act. 

Tee  CHAIRMAN:  Is  not  the  hon. 
Member  really  discussing  the  Amend- 
ment we  have  already  decided,  and  not 
the  definition,  which  is  now  placed  be- 
fore the  Committee  ? 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  discuss  that  in  the  least.  He 
was  only  pointing  out  where  it  was  that 
the  Iriui  Members  dissented  from  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  in  the  argument  he  had 
used  against  the  insertion  of  a  defini- 
tion— namely,  that  in  the  English  Act  the 
question  was  left  open.    The  hon.  and 
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learned  Gentleman  had  used  that  argu- 
ment, and  he  had  used  it  as  his  chief 
argument.  He  (Mr.  Dillon)  was  doing 
his  hest  to  reply  to  that  argument  hy 
showing,  first,  that  the  question  of  in- 
timidatiOQ  was  not  left  open  in  the  Eng- 
lish Act;  and,  secondly,  that  the  Irish 
Members  were  prepared  to  giye  up  their 
opposition  if  the  Government  would 
transfer  the  words  of  the  English  Act 
to  the  Irish  Act.  What  they  said  was, 
that  if  the  clause  was  left  in  its  present 
position,  it  would  materially  influence 
the  minds  of  the  magistrates  who  had 
to  administer  the  Act.  An  attempt  had 
been  made  by  sereral  Members  of  the 
Government  to  induce  the  Committee  to 
leave  out  of  the  question  altogether  any 
consideration  in  regard  to  the  tribunal ; 
but  it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question 
that  they  oould  remove  from  their  minds 
the  consideration  of  what  the  tribunal 
was  to  be  which  was  to  administer  the 
law.  Very  frequently  the  law  was 
drawn  entirely  in  reference  to  the  tri- 
bunal which  had  to  administer  it.  They 
might  leave  the  clause  quite  open  if  they 
had  perfect  confidence  that  it  would  be 
administered  impartially;  but  if  there 
was  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  a 
large  section  of  the  people  that  it  would 
not  be  administered  impartially,  then 
they  were  the  more  entitled  to  press  for 
a  clear  definition.  This,  he  thought,  was 
perfecUy  sound  reasoning.  What  had 
they  got  in  the  English  Act  ?  The  At- 
torney General  (Sir  Henry  James)  as- 
serted that  that  Act  contained  an  open 
Intimidation  Clause.  He  (Mr.  Dillon) 
did  not  admit  that  it  was  an  open  In- 
timidation Olause.  There  was  a  reser- 
vation contained  in  the  9th  clause. 
Why  was  that  reservation  inserted  in 
the  Enjglish  Act  ?  It  was  inserted  be- 
cause it  was  said  and  felt  that  there 
might  be  employers  of  labour  in  a  Oourt 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  who  might  be 
inclined  to  strain  and  misinterpret  their 
jurisdiction,  and,  therefore,  that  the 
accused  was  entitled  to  object  and  to 
claim  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  so  that  the 
case  might  be  removed  from  the  preju- 
dices of  local  magistrates.  Now,  if  the 
Government  would  give  them  here  this 
reservation  clause  of  the  English  Act, 
so  as  to  give  to  every  prisoner  the 
right  to  be  tried  under  this  Act  by 
a  jury  instead  of  by  a  bench  of  land- 
lords, he  should  have  no  objection  to 
make* 

Mr.  DiUon 


Thb  OHAIBMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
is  really  disouasing  the  Amendment  <^ 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Oity  of  Oori^ 
(Mr.  Famell),  at  the  bottom  of  the  third 
page. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  what  that  Amend- 
ment was  ? 

The  OHAIBMAN :  That  the  case  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  and  tried  by  the  Oouxi 
of  Quarter  Sessions. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  respectfully 
submitted  that  he  was  not  disouasing  that 
point,  but  another  question  altogether. 
He  said  that  was  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
Members,  in  favour  of  their  insistanoe  on 
this  Amendment  for  a  strict  definiticni 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Court  before 
which  the  case  would  have  to  be  heard. 
It  was  not  at  all  in  reference  to  an 
Amendment  on  any  other  part  of  the 
Bill,  but  in  reference  to  the  &ct  that  the 
Government  had  informed  them  that 
they  proposed  to  have  these  oases  tried 
before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 
That  constituted,  to  his  mind,  a  strong 
argument  against  the  definition  of  the 
offence,  and  in  favour  of  leaving  it  an 
open  clause.  If  these  cases  were  all  of 
them  to  be  iaied  by  the  Court  of  Qaartsv 
Sessions,  he  should  not  lay  so  mudi 
stress  upon  his  objection.  Although  he 
should  stiU  be  in  favour  of  the  definiticMi, 
he  should  not  consider  it  of  such  vital 
importance  as  he  did  now,  seeing  that 
they  were  threatened  with  a  trial  on  an 
open  clause,  which  left  it  to  a  bench  of 
magistrates  to  put  whatever  interpreta- 
tion they  chose  upon  it.  There  was  a 
common  expression  in  Ireland  that  if 
they  ^^ looked  crooked"  at  a  man  thej 
intimidated  him.  The  Committee  would 
recollect  that  a  Question  was  asked  in 
the  House  that  day  in  regard  to  the  case 
of  a  man  named  Joseph  Johnson,  at 
Dundalk.  The  Question  asked  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireltind  in  regard 
to  this  case  was  what  the  offence  was 
that  Mr.  Johnson  had  committed ;  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
refused  to  state.  Now,  the  fact  was — 
and  he  was  ashamed  to  say  so — that  the 
offence  laid  against  Mr.  Johnson  was 
this.  A  constable  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  "Good  morning,''  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Johnson  did  not  say,  '*  Good  morning '' 
in  return.  The  Committee  must  reooUeot 
that  this  had  all  been  sworn  in  open 
Oourt.    This  was  the  first  offence.    The 
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•eoood  offence  was  that  he  vaUced  over 
and  stared  at  a  photoffraphio  machine. 
Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  began  to  laugh, 
and  said  sosne^iing  about  Uie  power  of 
dynamite.  It  was  sworn  by  several  wit- 
nesses that  the  constable  laughed  also, 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  the  matter  as  a 
good  joke.  There  was  no  evidenoe  of 
any  other  act  produced  in  Court,  and  yet 
the  man  was  now  lying  in  Dundalk  Gaol 
on  a  charge  of  intimidation,  having  been 
oommitted  by  a  bench  of  Irish  magis- 
trates. No  offence  was  alleged  against 
Mr.  Johnson,  except  the  two  he  had 
mentioned.  The  constable  was  asked  in 
Court — "Were  you  afraid?"  and  his 
reply  was — "Yes;  I  was  somewhat 
frightened."  He  (Mr.  Dillon)  thought 
he  was  entitled  to  arg^e  that  what  had 
been  done  by  a  local  bench  of  magis- 
trates in  this  case  might  be  done  again 
by  a  Commission  Court  under  this  Bill. 
The  only  difference  was  that  whereas  Mr. 
Joseph  Johnson  was  lying  as  em  untried 
prisoner,  under  the  rule  of  bail,  in  Dun- 
dalk Oaol,  if  this  Bill  had  been  passed 
he  would  have  been  tried  in  some  way 
before  some  tribunal  under  this  clause, 
and  might  have  been  committed  for  six 
months  with  hard  labour,  a  punishment 
which,  by  the  way,  was  a  most  savage 
one,  as  it  would  be  an  undeserved  one, 
as  he  had  had  some  opportunity  of 
studying  cases  in  which  that  punishment 
had  been  inflicted.  His  argument  was 
that  as  long  as  the  Government  employed 
this  tribunal  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Irish  Members  to  insist  to  the  utmost  of 
their  ability  On  having  laid  down,  in 
black  and  white,  what  the  grounds  were 
on  which  a  man  might  be  sent  to  six 
months'  hard  labour  in  Ireland.  He 
refused  to  make  it  an  open  clause,  or 
to  leave  it  for  the  body  of  men  repre- 
sented by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  (Mr.  (Hbson)  to  carry 
out  in  an  obnoxious  manner.  By  this 
clause,  as  it  stood,  any  man  who  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  the  landlord  class 
would  render  himself  liable  to-  six 
months'  hard  labour,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  (Hbson)  and  his  friends  liked  the 
clause  so  much.  The  answer  the  Irish 
Members  received  in  the  House,  when 
the^  brought  forward  fiMts  such  as  those 
which  haa  been  mentioned  that  evening 
in  respect  of  Mr.  Joseph  Johnsoni  was 


that  it  was  not  the  business  of  the  Exe- 
cutive to  interfere  between  the  magis- 
trates and  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Further  than  that,  the  Queen's  Bench  in 
Dublin  had  i^stematically  refused  relief, 
and  an  obsolete  Act  of  Parliament  was 
brought  forward,  under  which  it  was 
contended  that  the  magistrates  had 
acted  legally.  Although  such  decisions 
would  have  been  upset  at  once  in  Eng- 
land, this  was  the  sort  of  jugglery 
Slayed  off  in  Ireland,  and  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  would  not  interfere 
to  restrict  the  eccentricities  of  the 
magistrates,  and  the  people  against 
whom  the  power  of  the  magistrates  was 
broughi  into  force  could  get  no  satisfac- 
tion at  all.  Without  committing  him- 
self to  any  definition,  he  would  say  that 
he  was  prepared  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  to  insist,  as  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment provided  that  prisoners  charged 
with  these  offences  should  be  tried  be- 
fore a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
consisting  of  landlord  msgistrates,  that 
there  should  be  a  clear  definition  of 
what  was  to  be  a  crime,  and  what  was 
not  to  be  a  criminal  act. 

Ma.  GIBSON  said,  he  only  desired  to 
say  one  word  in  support  of  the  clause ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  con- 
curred in  the  view  which  had  been  put 
forward  by  the  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James)  in  reference  to  the 
Act  of  1875,  especially  when  he  found 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  dissenting  from  that  view.  With 
all  the  other  quidifications  possessed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary,  he  had 
not  had  the  misfortune  of  a  legal  educa- 
tion. If  he  had  had,  he  would  have  felt 
that  the  natural  construction  of  the  clause 
was  that  which  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Hennr  James)  had  put  upon  it,  and  it 
would  require  a  great  defd  more  argu- 
ment than  he  had  yet  heard  to  twist  it  so 
as  to  make  it  bear  the  construction  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tippe- 
rary (Mr.  Dillon).  He  (Mr.  Gibson)  had 
carefully  examined  the  clause  during  the 
observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  with  an  anxiety  to  see  if  he 
was  able  to  give  any  support  to  the 
doubt  which  existed  in  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's mind.  He  felt  himself  unable  to 
do  so,  and  it  was  only  proper  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  Legal  Profession,  he 
should  say  that  he  foimd  it  impossible 
to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  differing  from 
that  stated  by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
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Henry  James)  in  reference  to  tliis  matter. 
There  was  one  observation  which  ought 
to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  speech 
which  had  been  delivered  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  demonstrated  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
clause,  because  the  hon.  Member  said 
that  to  ordinary  minds  the  word  intimi- 
dation would  only  import  threats  by 
violence. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  that  was  not  what 
he  had  stated  at  all.  What  he  had  said 
was  that,  placed  in  conjunction  with  the 
context  of  the  English  Act,  that  impres- 
sion was  created  in  his  mind. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  had  not  been 
speaking  in  reference  to  this  clause,  he 
would  have  passed  the  matter  by  alto- 
gether. He  wished,  however,  to  say  one 
word  in  reference  to  the  particular 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell).  Anyone 
who  had  recogpiized  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Irish  intellect  would  readily  see  that 
if  the  four  particular  modes  of  **  Boy- 
cotting" which  had  been  mentioned  were 
put  in  the  Bill,  the  Oovemment  would 
soon  find  it  necessary  to  define  six  or 
seven  other  methods  which  would  not  be 
covered  by  the  clause.  He,  therefore, 
ventured  to  think  that  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  threw  an  amount  of 
responsibility  upon  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment which  was  scarcely  fair  and 
reasonable  ;  and  after  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment, or,  as  the  hon.  Member  was  not 
present,  somebody  authorized  on  his 
oehalf  would  withdraw  it.  The  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  have  it 
declared  that  those  matters  which  were 
clearly  criminal  should  be  made  crimes. 
He  (Mr.  GFibson)  had  no  objection  to 
these  four  offences  being  declared  to  be 
crimes  within  the  meaning  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  an  exhaustive 
definition  of  intimidation  ought  to  be 
introduced. 

LoED  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
said,  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  there  was  an  inconsistency, 
if  not  a  difference  of  opinion,  between 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  and  what 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings.     It 
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would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  that  a  short  time  ago  he  (Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  had  spedficallj 
asked  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  this  question— whe- 
ther, assuming  that  he  had  oorrectlj 
understood  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  to  offer  to  withdraw  the 
words  defining  intimidation  at  the  end 
of  the  clause,  he  would  be  wiUing  to 
accept  that  offer  on  the  part  of  the  At- 
torney General ;  and  also  to  add  to  the 
clause  certain  words,  not  in  substitation 
or  in  limitation  of  the  expression  '*  in- 
timidation," but  constituting  a  descrip- 
tion of  those  offences  which  he  con- 
sidered   should    be    specifically  made 
criminal,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
English  Act,  or,  rather,  in  the  General 
Act  known  as  the  Employers'  and  Work- 
men's Act?    In  that  Act  intimidation 
had  been  left  as  an  open  offence  in  the 
1st  sub-section.      While  certain  spedfie 
offences — such  offences  as  those  popu- 
larly known  as  rattening,  and  othere— 
were  rendered  criminal  and  punishable 
in  a  certain  manner  by  the  subseqnent 
provisions  of  the  Act,  there  was  no  other 
definition  of  intimidation.      In  reply  to 
the  question  he  had  put  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  the  hon.  Member,  after  conaolt- 
ing  t^ose  whom  he  (Lord  Edmond  Fits- 
maurice)  felt  he  did  not  misdesoribe  as 
his  Law  Officers,   said  that  he  (Lord 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  and  others  who 
sat  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the  Hoose 
were  mistaken.     Now,  he  was  glad  he 
was  speaking  in  the  presence  of  ms  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southwark    (Mr.    Cohen),   who   heard 
what  passed,  and  who,  in  a  matter  in- 
volving rather  complicated    points  of 
law,  was  better  able  to  follow  the  anes- 
tions  that  were  raised  than  he  (L>i^ 
Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  was,  because  he 
need  hardly  say  that  on  aueetioDB  of 
law  he  was  only  able  to  speak  with  veiy 

freat  submission.  Now,  the  hon.  Hom- 
er for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  came  for- 
ward— as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
— and,  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell). 
moved  the  Amendment  which  stood  on 
the  Paper  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell), 
in  the  shape  and  in  the  very  words  in 
which  it  stood  on  the  Paper ;  and  it  was 
because  he  (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmauxioe) 
observed  a  aiscrepancy  and  an  inoonsiB- 
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tenoj  between  what  had  fiallezi  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Oork  in 
the  first  instance  and  the  words  which 
had  been  placed  on  the  Paper  that  he 
desired  to  see  a  little  light  thrown  on 
the  question.  How  did  the  matter  stand  ? 
What  were  the  admissions  and  inten- 
tions of  hon.  Members  opposite  ?  Did 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  Mr. 
Dillon)  represent  the  wishes  and  desires 
of  hon.  Members  opposite,  or  did  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork ;  or 
had  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Dillon)  moved  the  Amendment  in 
order  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee generally?  He  knew  that  the 
hon.  Member  had  a  perfect  |right  to 
move  the  Amendment  as  it  stood  on  the 
Paper;  but  what  he  wanted  to  get  at 
was  the  views  and  intentions  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  because  they  had  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell)  rising  in  his  place,  and  stating, 
in  reply  to  a  question,  one  particular 
view,  and  then  they  had  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  who 
was  also  high  in  the  confidence  of  hon. 
Members  opposite,  immediately  after- 
wards taking  an  entirely  different  view. 
The  result  was  that  those  who  were 
most  anxious  to  do  all  they  could  to 
meet  the  legitimate  views  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  on  Irish  questions  were 
naturaJly  placed  at  a  very  great  dis- 
advantage. 

Mb.  DILLON  rose  to  explain  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite (Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice)  ap- 
peared to  be  placed.  The  noble  Lord 
seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
because  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  accepted 
the  declaration  of  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James)  he  had  got  all  he 
wanted,  and  that  that  would  have  been 
a  sufficient  alteration  of  the  clause. 
Now,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  did  not  intend  to  say  anything  of 
the  kind.  They  understood  from  the 
speech  of  the  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  that  he  would  be  willing, 
on  behalf  of  the  Government,  without 
exacting  any  condition  whatever,  to 
withdraw  the  definition  of  intimidation 
contained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  clause, 
from  line  25  to  line  29;  and  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork  stated,  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Members  generaUy, 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  accept 
that  withdrawal. 
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LoBD  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
said,  that  that  was  not  quite  the  ob- 
jection that  was  raised.  It  was  correct 
as  far  as  it  went;  but  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell) said  was  that  he  wished  to  follow 
the  analogy  of  the  English  Act,  and  the 
English  Act  constituted  specific  offences, 
in  reference  to  what  was  popularly 
known  as  rattening  and  other  matters. 
These  offences  were  not  included  in  the 
definition  of  intimidation,  but  were 
made  distinct  and  separate  offences. 
He  wished  to  know  whether,  if  the 
Committee  added  these  words  relating 
to  specific  offences,  following  the  analogy 
of  the  English  Act,  hon.  Members  op- 
posite were  prepared  to  stand  by  the 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  when  an  in- 
timation had  been  given  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  prepared  to  follow,  in 
that  respect,  the  ansdogy  of  the  English 
Act? 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  understood 
now  the  point  that  was  raised.  He  had 
supported  the  Amendment  as  it  stood  on 
the  Paper;  and  he  had  explained  his 
views  at  the  time,  stating  why  he 
thought  there  was  a  necessity  that  as 
strong  a  definition  should  be  given  in 
the  present  Bill  as  in  the  English  Act. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  had  expressed  himself  as 
inclined  to  withdraw  his  demand  for  a 
definition  of  intimidation,  if  the  Govern- 
ment would  follow  the  analogy  of  the 
English  Act ;  but  he  had  gone  on  to 
explain  that  reasons  existed  in  Ireland 
why  there  should  be  even  a  more  strict 
dennition  than  in  England,  among  those 
reasons  being  the  difference  in  the  tri- 
bunal by  which  the  offence  was  to  be 
tried. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  not 
happened  to  be  present  when  the  dispute 
curose  about  the  nature  of  the  Attorney 
General's  (Sir  Henry  James's)  offer,  and 
therefore  he  would  not  venture  to  make 
any  remark  on  the  subject ;  but  he  con- 
sidered it  highly  probable,  without  any 
disrespect  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  himself,  but  simply  from 
the  general  action  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  this  Bill,  that  the  offer  of  the 
Attorney  General  was  one  that  was  not 
worth  accepting.  At  the  same  time,  he 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  afraid  he  could  not 
quite  support  the  whole  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  tne  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell).   This  clause  pro- 
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posed  to  make  liable  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  any  person  who  used  intimida- 
tion, or  incited  any  other  person  to  use 
ititimidation,  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  proposed  to  insert 
after  **  intimidation,"  the  words,  "  by 
posting  or  circulating  notices  of  an 
illegal  character."  Now,  who  was  to 
say  whether  the  notices  were  or  were 
not  of  an  illegal  character  ?  Illegality 
was  a  very  wide  term,  and  if  the  illegality 
of  a  notice  was  to  be  determined  by 
an  irresponsible  Bench  of  magistrates, 
acting  summarily,  he  was  afraid  there 
would  be  but  small  guarantee  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  Again,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  proposed 
to  make  penal  a  public  proclamation  by 
bell  or  otherwise  inciting  odium  against 
persons,  and  placing  them  under  a  ban. 
He  altogether  denied  the  right  of  any 
Government  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  If  a  number  of  persons  con- 
sidered that  there  was  another  person, 
who  was  an  enemy  to  the  community, 
and  who  was  acting  injuriously  to  the 
interests  of  the  community,  he  said  it 
was  the  common  right  of  such  persons 
to  point  out  the  wrong-doer,  and  exhort 
all  good  citizens  to  enter  into  a  league 
against  him ;  and  if  they  did  no  act  of 
violence,  but  simply  struggled  to  send 
him  to  Coventry,  to  black-ball  him, 
to  avoid  his  society,  and  to  make  him  feel 
that  he  had  earned  the  detestation  of 
honest  men,  he  failed  to  see  why  they 
should  be  punished  in  consequence. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  they  had  to  deal 
with  a  notorious  usurer  in  a  district. 
He  believed  there  were  a  good  many 
of  these  notorious  usurers  in  London. 
Well,  there  were  some  usurers  in  Ire- 
land also,  and  if  that  fact  were  known 
to  the  community,  and  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  there  were  persons  who 
were  likely  to  be  victims  of  a  scoundrel 
of  this  description,  it  was  not  only  right, 
but  it  became  their  duty  to  make  a 
proclamation,  either  by  bell  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  put  the  country  on  its 
guard  against  that  usurer,  and  to  ad- 
vise all  honest  men  to  send  him  to 
Coventry,  and  to  hold  aloof  from  him, 
simply  as  a  protection  of  the  interests 
of  the  rest  of  the  community.  It  would 
be  perfectly  monstrous  that  putting  a 
usurer  under  a  ban  of  this  kind  should 
be  an  offence  punishable  with  six  mouths' 
hard  labour.  It  was  the  right  and  duty 
bf   everyone    to    single    out    a  public 
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offender,  even  although  he  might  not 
technically  be  a  criminal,  as  offending 
against  the  general  body  of  the  com- 
munity. Then,  again,  under  this  Amend- 
ment,  it  was  pressed  to  make  an 
offence,  to  be  punished  under  the  powen 
of  the  Bill,  of  wrongfully  and  illegally 
holding  a  man  up  to  odium.  Who  was 
to  interpret  the  wrongfully  and  illegallj 
hold  a  person  up  to  public  odium  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr.  John 
Bright)   had    held   up    a    good   many 

Eersons  to  public  odium  in  the  course  cdf 
is  life  ;  but  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  should 
be  sorry  if  any  act  of  that  kind  rendered 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  liable  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
Nevertheless,   under   this   Bill  a  man 
would  be  liable  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour  for  doing  the 
same  thing  as  had  obtained  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  tiie 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  no  small  portion 
of  his  political  eminence.    If  a  man  was 
held  up  to  public  odium,  in  most  cases,  if 
the  odium  was  not  deserved,  it  would 
not  fall  upon  him,  and  where  it  did  fall 
upon  him  it  very  ofben  happened  that  it 
was  very  well  deserved.     The   fourth 
section  of  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cotk 
(Mr.  Pamell)  he  could  heartily  support. 
In  that  section  his  hon.  Friend  propoeed 
that  there  should  be  an  explicit  offienee 
under  the  Bill    in    every    case  where 
violence  or  threats  of  violence  were  used 
to  any  person  or  persons.    There  he  was 
entirely  with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork.     Violence  or 
threats  of  violence  were  things  to  be  pat 
down ;  but  he  said  it  was  right,  and  very 
often  must  be  a  duty,  to  hold  up  persons 
to  public  odium,  that  it  was  often  right* 
and  might  be  a  duty,  to  make  a  public 
proclamation  calling  upon  theoommnnity 
at  large  to  place  a  certain  person  under 
a  ban.     Persons  of  infamous  character 
or  of  infamous  houses,  ought  rightly  to 
be  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  com- 
munity generally ;  and,  as  to  circulating 
and  posting  notices  of  an  illegal  cha- 
racter, he  was  not  prepared  to  allow  one 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  to  form  the 

§  reposed  tribunal  to  have  the  power  of 
eclaring  notices  to  be  illegal,  and  of 
thus  creating,  under  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  as  many  separate 
offences  ba  there  might  be  separate 
notices  on  which  they  had  to  adjudicate 
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in  the  fulfilment  of  their  functions. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  Amendment  would  really 
Amount  to  the  promotion  of  public 
Hberty,  and  he  would  suggest  that  a 
safer  and  more  regular  way  of  testing 
the  bonm  fide%  of  the  Government  would 
be  by  specifically  inserting  in  the  clause 
extracts  from  the  general  law  relating 
to  intimidation  in  England,  and  allowing 
the  Irish  people  to  practise  the  same  kind 
of  intimidation  as  was  allowed  to  the 
English  people  to  practise.  These  pro- 
visions ought  to  be  taken  bodily  out  of 
the  Act  of  1875,  and  inserted  in  the 
present  Bill,  and  he  had  no  doubt  they 
would  then  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  Government  voting  against 
granting  to  the  Irish  people  the  same 
power  of  combination  as  had  been 
granted  to  the  English  people.  He  had 
said  on  the  first  reading  of  this  Bill  that 
he  did  not  think  it  could  be  materially 
amended,  but  that  the  Irish  Members 
ought  to  make  use  of  every  means  in 
their  power  of  exhibiting  the  true  cha- 
racter of  the  Bill.  He  did  not  think  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  was 
sufficiently  well  calculated  to  expose  the 
character  of  the  Bill,  because  it  went 
too  far  in  the  way  of  concession,  which, 
he  thought,  was  one  of  the  worst  things 
Irish  Members  could  assent  to  under 
present  circumstances.  He  should  not 
vote  for  Sub-sections  1,  2,  and  3,  but  he 
should  be  happy  to  vote  for  Sub-section 
4.  He  hoped  Irish  Members  would 
do  as  little  as  possible  towards  meeting 
the  views  of  the  Government,  and  that 
they  would  contest  and  exhibit  in  the 
strongest  light  the  general  character 
of  this  Bill,  and  after  that  they  would 
trust  to  all  the  resources  of  their  na- 
tion and  race  at  home  and  abroad  to 
bring  it  and  its  author  into  hatred  and 
contempt. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAHOOUBT  said, 
he  thought  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  spoken  would  be  very 
convincing  to  the  Committee. 

MR.  T.  P.  O'CONNOE  asked  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, who  regarded  the  hon.  Member's 
speech  as  convincing,  would  accept  the 
three  sub-sections  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOUET:  The 
hon.  Member  disapproved  of  three  out 
of  the  four,  and  supported  only  the 
fourth. 


Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  thought  the 
disapproval  of  these  sub-sections  would 
be  a  recommendation  of  them  to  the 
Home  Secretary.  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork,  by  the  Amendment, 
wished  to  test  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  effect  a  real  prevention  of  in- 
timidation. The  Home  Secretary  had 
admitted  that  he  proposed  to  create  per- 
fectly new  offences  in  Ireland.  If  that 
was  to  be  done,  Irish  Members  had  a 
right  to  ask  that  the  new  offences  should 
be  strictly  defined.  Under  this  clause 
it  was  quite  possible  that  any  single 
word  a  man  might  say,  respecting  the 
character,  or  conduct,  or  business  of  an- 
other, would  be  held  to  be  a  crime,  for 
which  the  man  might  be  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  The  only 
Gentleman  who  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  was  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson), 
who  was  quite  satisfied  with  this  clause. 
Any  magistrate  would  be  safe  who  held 
that  any  word  spoken  in  hostile  criticism 
against  a  person  was  an  offence  against 
the  Act.  The  Government  had  promised 
to  give  the  right  of  appeal  to  persons 
convicted  under  the  Act  by  magistrates, 
and  that  was  a  very  considerable  gain, 
and  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  a 
right  that  would  be  used  by  people  who 
hcul  the  means  of  appealing ;  but  a  great 
many  of  the  people  likely  to  come  under 
the  Act  were  too  poor  to  appeal,  and, 
consequently,  they  would  be  at  the  mercy 
of  the  magistrates.  Under  this  Amend- 
ment a  magistrate  would  be  able  to  put 
down  every  case  which  the  Home  Secre- 
tary said  ought  to  be  put  down  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  Government  had  refused 
to  accept  the  Amendment,  and  appeared 
to  be  resolved  to  give  to  the  magistrates 
powers  which  they  never  before  pos- 
sessed, and  ought  not  to  be  intrusted 
with.  It  would  be  much  more  honest  if 
the  Government  proposed  a  clause  that 
it  should  be  lawful  for  every  Kesident 
Magistrate  to  send  any  man  in  his  dis- 
trict to  prison  for  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  When  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  said  that  if  the 
people  were  to  be  expected  to  observe 
the  law  they  should  be  told  exactly  what 
the  law  was,  the  Home  Secretary  said 
"  Hear,  hear ! "  as  if  he  agreed  in 
that  opinion  ;  but  when  he  rose  to  speak 
later  on  he  contended  that  intimidation 
was  of  such  a  Protean  character  that  it 
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was  utterly  impossible  for  the  Ck>ininittee 
to  define  it.     How,  then,  could  the  poor 
Irish  people  know  what  it  was  ?  It  would 
be  impossible  for  any  man  to  say  a  word 
about  his  neighbour  without  running 
the  risk  of  six  months'  imprisonment. 
If  the  magistrates  in  Ireland  were  like 
those  in  England,  and  had  sympathy 
with  the  people  and  with  public  rights, 
and  would  not  strain  the  law  against 
the  people,  they  might  be  trusted ;  but 
it  was  very  well    known    that    there 
were  magistrates  in  Ireland  who  would 
go   into  Court  prejudiced  against  the 
people,  and  the  paid  magistrates  of  the 
Govemment  were  always  desirous  of  ob- 
taining convictions.     Anyone  who  had 
ever  attended  Petty  Sessions  Courts  in 
Ireland  had  seen  how  the  unpaid  magis- 
trates were  often  inclined  to  let  the  ac- 
cused people  go  away ;  but  the  Eesident 
Magistrates  nearly  always  insisted  on  a 
conviction.     The  magistrates  under  this 
Act  would  feel  bound  to  justify  the  con- 
fidence which  the  Government  reposed 
in  them,  and  to  procure  as  many  con- 
victions as  possible.     That  would  create 
disaffection.    Hon.  Gentlemen  often  said 
they  wished  to  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  in  Ireland  under  which  the  people 
would  respect  the  law;  but  how  could 
they  expect  to  get  that  respect  when  the 
law  was  to  depend  on  the  magistrates 
who  administered  it  ?    Everyboay  knew 
it  would  depend  on  the  class  of  magis- 
trates who  were  appointed ;  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  people  were  expected  to 
have  respect  for  tne  law  wmch  they 
knew  would  be  turned  into  an  engine  of 
oppression  against  them  by  the  men  set 
over  them.     He,  of  course,  supported 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend,  which 
went  very  far  indeed.     He  was  con- 
vinced that  under  that  Amendment  the 
magistrates  would  be  able  to  put  down 
every  offence  that  oueht  to  be  put  down. 
He  was  convinced  that  imder  at  least 
one  or  two  of  the  sub-sections  of  the 
Amendment  magistrates  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  people  could  g^  very  far  to 
oppress  them  ;  still,  as  the  Amendment 
would,  to  some  extent,  define  the  offences, 
and  inform  the  people  what  would  not 
bring  them  under  the  Act,  he  should 
support  the  Amendment. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  was  inclined 
to  support  the  Amendment  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  choosing  the  least  of  two  evils, 
although,  in  itself,  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  considerable  evil.     With  regard  to  | 

Mr,  Leamy 


the  first  section,  the  dednon  wheUief 
a  document  was  legal  or  illegal  wn 
generally  one  of  the  most  difficult  taab 
that  the  Superior  Courts  had  to  perform ; 
and,  consequently,  it  would  be  a  qaei- 
tion  almost  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
Justices  who  would  have  to  administer 
the  Act  Then,  with  reg^ard  to  publio 
proclamations  by  bell  to  place  penoos 
under  ban,  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who  might  very  properly  and  jusUy  oe 
placed  under  a  ban — persons  whom  eveiy 
moralist  in  the  pulpit  would  place  under 
a  ban.  Under  the  second  section  of  the 
Amendment,  no  person  in  the  world 
could  denounce  the  instigators  of  vioe 
and  immorality,  and  no  clergyman  could 
exercise  what  everybody  expected  him 
to  exercise — namely,  full  power  of  con- 
demning vice.  Then,  ag^ain,  with  regard 
to  holding  people  up  to  public  odium, 
that  would  be  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jection ;  but  the  fourth  section  he  could 
support,  and  although  the  other  sec- 
tions were  open  to  many  objections,  the 
Amendment  was  far  superior  to  the 
clause  itself.  He  should  desire  to  look 
at  this  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  lawyer,  and  a  more  severe  condemnt- 
tion  had  not  been  pronounced  on  the 
clause  than  by  the  Attorney  General 
When  asked  to  define  the  offences  which 
this  clause  proposed  to  create,  he  simplj 
said,  '^Intimidationbeing  a  general  term, 
it  could  not  be  defined."  He  (Dr.  Com* 
mins)  would  not  go  into  thelog^c  of  that 
statement,  but  there  did  not  exist  a  gene- 
ral term  in  our  language  which  dia  not 
admit  of  a  definition  ;  and  the  Attomej 
General  must  have  forgotten  all  his  logic 
when  he  laid  down  that  propositioiL 
Probably  the  Attorney  General  meant 
the  offences  could  not  be  defined ;  but 
there,  again,  there  was  no  offence  known 
to  the  English  law — say,  from  assault, 
which  was  probably  the  smallest  of  all 
kinds,  up  to  treason  or  murder — ^which 
was  not  already  defined  in  the  most  rigid 
way,  and  the  definition  of  which  did  not 
form  a  guide  to  the  Judges  whenever 
appeals  were  made  or  cases  were  re- 
served. Therefore,  by  the  words  of  the 
Attorney  General  himself,  this  olaose 
was  condemned.  Suppose  intimidation 
could  not  be  exactly  defined;  suppose 
intimidation  was  a  kind  of  loose  term ; 
or  that  the  offence  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  acts,  even  a  thing  that  could 
not  be  logically  defined  miffht  be  de- 
scribed ;    and  even  where  description 
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might  be  at  fault,  it  could  be  pretty  well 
met  by  an  enumeration  of  instances,  as 
induotiye  logicians  were  in  the  habit  of 
saying.     In  the  4th  clause  there  was  no 
definition  at  all.     It  merely  said  that 
any  condition  of  what  everybody  would 
understand  to  be  intimidation,  according 
to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  in 
a  dictionary,  ought  to  include  a  number 
of  things.    That  was  neither  description, 
enumeration,   nor  definition,   but  only 
made  confusion  worse  confounded  ;  be- 
cause, in  addition  to  the  indefinite  mean- 
ing that  might  be  attached  to  the  word 
intimidation,  it  included  a  number  of 
things,  the  yeiy  nature  of  which  might 
give  rise  to  a  dispute.    Here  was  the 
gravest  condemnation  of  the  indefinite 
character  of  the  clause  pronounced  by  the 
Attorney  General  when  he  said  it  was  in- 
capable of  definition.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  said 
that  was  exactly  what  he  wanted.    That 
was  an  extraordinanr  declaration  to  make, 
but  it  was  practically  what  he  meant — 
that  the  clause  should  be  lefb  indefinite. 
Surely,  in  this  country,  with  our  centuries 
of  liberty,  and  our  Acts,  and  our  system 
of  regiilating  conduct  by  law,  we  knew 
what  was  the  difference  between  having 
people  subject  to  arbitrary  power  and 
subject  to  law.  The  object  of  law  was  to 
restrain  arbitrary  power,  and  if  he  was 
to  take  the  object  of  this  Act  from  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Member,  it  was 
to  go  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of 
English  law  and  liberty  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  were  hostile  to  those  whom 
they  might  have  to  try,  and  who  would 
be  strongly  tempted  to  abuse  that  power. 
He  could  not  conceive  anything  more 
iniquitous  than  that  a  person  should  be 
brought  under  the  lash  of  the  law  for  an 
offence  which  he  never  contemplated, 
which    he   was  unconscious  of  doing, 
against  which  the  law  had  not  warned 
him  beforehand,  and  which  no  human 
ingenuity  could  have  discovered  to  exist. 
The  whole  scope  of  this  section  tended 
to  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power ; 
to  give  to  ma^strates  the  power  of  con- 
victing for  offences  which  the  law  did 
not  define  or  describe.    It  had  been  said 
that  the  clause  would  be  interpreted  by 
the  Act  of  1875,  but  that  was  not  so. 
Section  7  of  the  Oonspiracy  Act  of  1875 
actually  evaded,  and  effectually  evaded, 
the    very    evil    that   this    Amendment 


was  directed  against.    That  section  pro- 
vided that — 

"Every  person  who,  with  a  yiew  to  compel 
any  other  person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do 
any  act  wmch  such  other  person  has  a  legal  right 
to  do  or  abstain  from  doing  wrongfully,  and  with- 
out legal  authority,  uses  violence  or  intimidates 
such  other  person." 

Under  that  Act  there  must  be  a  corpus 
d$UoU.  That  was  oneof  the  firstprinciples 
of  the  Criminal  Law.  No  person  could 
be  convicted  of  an  offence  until  it  was 
proved  that  the  offence  was  committed. 
There  must  be  a  earput  delicti.  In  this 
Bill  there  was  no  corpus  delicti.  There 
need  be  no  person  whatever  against 
whom  an  act  of  intimidation  was  in- 
tended. In  other  words,  there  need  be 
no  corpus  delt'ctiy  and  there  need  be  no 
offence.  That  was  like  convicting  a  man 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  who  was  still 
alive.  That  had  happened  in  England. 
This  Bill  would  punish  people  for  inti- 
midation without  any  intimidation  having 
taken  place,  and  without  the  necessity 
for  any  person  to  come  and  say  that  he 
was  intimidated,  or  to  show  that  an  act 
of  intimidation  was  intended  against  any 
particular  person  or  persons.  That  would 
leave  it  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
magistrates  to  convict  anybody  whatever 
of  an  act  of  intimidation .  Then  it  would 
be  open  to  Irish  criticism  that  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench,  which  was  supposed 
to  see  that  the  law  was  properly  admi- 
nistered, would  have  no  power  to  inter- 
fere with  such  convictions.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  said 
he  could  not  unaerstand  why  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench  refused  to  interfere  in 
cases  of  that  kind ;  but  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  been  learned  in  the  law,  he 
would  have  understood  that  there  was 
in  the  law  a  principle  by  which  Courts 
never  interfered,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  overrule  the  discretion  of 
magistrates.  It  was  an  especial  rule  in 
the  law  that  where  discretion  was  given 
by  the  law  to  inferior  magistrates  it 
was  assumed  to  have  been  exercised 
correctly,  and  no  Court  would  overrule 
that  discretion.  Therefore,  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  was  not  only  within  its 
rights,  but  was  actine  within  laws  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  ^ward  III.  in  not 
interfering  with  the  discretion  of  mag^- 
tratee.  Neither  could  that  Court  inter- 
fere with  the  magistrates  in  committing 
people  to  six  months'  hard  labour  upon 
what  they  might  find  to  be  an  act  of 
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intimidatioxi,  but  which  nobody  else 
could  find  to  be  such  an  act.  Upon  these 
grounds  he  considered  the  clause  with- 
out modification,  without  either  enume- 
ration or  description  of  what  **  Boy- 
cotting "  was,  or  what  was  to  be  an  act 
of  intimidation,  would  simply  establish 
by  law  arbitrary  power  to  be  placed,  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  Emperor  or  a  Loris 
Melikoff,  or  men  of  such  high  position 
and  character  as  would  furnish  a  gua- 
rantee that  they  would  exercise  the  power 
in  a  judicious  way,  but  in  the  hands  of 
men  who  had  the  strongest  temptation 
to  use  that  power  for  the  persecution  of 
the  people.  Therefore,  although  he  con- 
sidered the  Amendment  imperfect,  he 
should  support  it  on  the  whole. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
lie  wished  to  appeal  to  the  Committee 
with  regard  to  this  Amendment.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  had  received  very  strong 
support  from  even  the  Benches  opposite ; 
but,  at  all  events,  the  Committee  was  in 
a  position  to  decide  upon  it.  The  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Dr.  Oommins)  urged 
that  there  should  be  a  definition  of  in- 
timidation in  the  Bill ;  but  the  Amend- 
ment provided  no  definition.  Lower 
down,  however,  there  was  a  proposal  to 
define  intimidation,  and  that  could  be 
discussed  when  it  was  reached.  The 
Amendment  did  not  give  what  the  hon. 
Member  desired,  and  nobody  but  him- 
self had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  All 
that  the  Amendment  touched  was  the 
question  of  the  method  by  which  intimi- 
dation was  not  to  be  carried  out.  The 
fault  of  that  was  that  if  half-a-dozen 
methods  were  included,  there  might  be 
a  dozen  methods  behind  which  were  left 
out.  It  was  generally  admitted  by  the 
Committee  that  intimidation  ought  not 
to  be  allowed,  and  he  would  give  an 
instance  of  the  practice.  A  blacksmith, 
having  shod  a  horse  for  a  policeman, 
might  be  ** Boycotted"  by  everybody 
else  in  the  village,  and  in  that  way  he 
would  be  ruined.- 

Me.  O'DONNELL  asked  if  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could  give 
an  instance  of  a  blacksmith  who  had 
rendered  himself  unpopular  to  a  whole 
village ;  and,  if  so,  wnat  the  Qovemment 
proposed  to  do  with  the  whole  village  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
the  people  who  persecuted  the  bladt- 
smitb  would  be  proceeded  against,  and  he 
should  like  to  be  able  to  d^l  with  those 
who  incited  the  people  of  the  village. 

iV*.  Commdni 


Those  were  the  persons  against  whom 
the  Bill  was  specially  directed.  If  he 
could  catch  the  person  who  advised  the 
whole  village  not  to  deal  with  the  black- 
smith who  had  shod  the  horse  for  the 
policeman,  that  was  the  man  he  should 
like  to  deal  with,  and  that  was  the  sort 
of  man  against  whom  this  clause  wai 
directed.  It  was  those  who  incited  men 
to  wrong  others  against  whom  this  Bill 
was  principally  directed,  and  it  waa 
quite  plain  that  if  the  Committee  con- 
sented to  include  two,  three,  or  four 
methods  of  ruining  other  people  they 
would  leave  many  other  methods  outade 
the  BiU. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  thought  this 
Amendment  really  touched  the  whole 
question.  He  would  give  an  illuBtra- 
tion  of  the  subject  which  had  come 
within  his  own  experience.  A  certain 
lawyer  had  made  himself  ezceptioiiAlly 
obnoxious  to  the  people  by  putting  him- 
self forward  as  the  agent  for  cruel  evic- 
tions ;  and  he  (Mr.  Dillon),  speaking  at 
a  large  meeting  in  the  country,  recom- 
mended the  people  to  withdraw  their 
patronage  from  that  individual,  and  he 
was  informed  that  he  had  now  left  the 
country.'  Should  he,  for  giving  that  ad- 
vice, come  within  the  Act  ? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  as  the 
Home  Secretary  could  not  define  intimi- 
dation under  this  Act,  he  would  put  two 
cases,  and  ask  whether  they  would  come 
under  the  general  definition  of  intimi- 
dation. It  was  admitted  that  there  were 
a  great  many  instances  in  which  land- 
lords had  charged  such  rents  that  the 
tenants  were  unable  to  live  and  thrire 
under  them.  Supposing  that  the  tenants 
of  such  a  landlord  were  to  agree  that 
they  would  rather  throw  up  their  hold- 
ings than  pav  the  rent,  and  further 
agreed  that,  if  any  one  of  their  number 
should  refuse  to  throw  up  his  holding, 
they  would  decline  to  hold  any  further 
social  intercourse  with  him ;  would  these 
people  be  rendered  liable  to  penaltiei 
under  the  Act  ?  There  was  another  case 
which  would  come  home  to  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attomev  General.  It 
was  the  habit  of  the  Bar  in  England 
and  in  Ireland  to  refuse  to  hold  anj 
social  intercourse,  and  to  refuse  to  hold 
any  brief  with  any  man  who  advertiead 
that  he  was  prepared  to  take  under  one 
guinea  for  his  opinion.  He  would  like 
to  know  whether  that  was  not  **  Boj- 
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cotting/'  aocording  to  the  explanation 
of  it  that  the  Home  Secretary  himself 
had  given.  Perhaps  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  tell  them,  a  poor  tenant  join- 
ing with  others  to  prevent  unfair  rents 
beinff  refused,  ana  to  refuse  to  hold 
Bociid  intercourse  with  anyone  who 
would  not  join  with  him,  was  to 
be  subject  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  whether  if  a  barrister, 
or  an  assembly,  or  an  association  of 
barristers,  called,  he  believed,  '^  the  Mess 
Circuit,"  were  to  declare  that  he  or  they 
would  absolutely  round  on  anyone  of 
the  mess  who  advertised  he  was  pre- 
pared to  take  half  a  sovereign  for  his 
opinion,  which,  very  likely,  was  not 
worth  twopence,  they  would  be  subject 
to  six  months'  imprisonment. 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Nortnampton 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  that  not  one  of  the 
cases  he  has  mentioned  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  Amendment.  We  are  now 
upon  a  distinct  Amendment,  and  we 
must  keep  to  it. 

Mb.  METOE  said,  he  would  not  have 
ventured  to  address  the  Committee  had 
it  not  been  for  some  observations  which 
had  fallen  from  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  riffht  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
objected  to  these  words  being  introduced, 
and  said  they  had  not  come  to  the  part 
of  the  clause  where  a  definition  of  in- 
timidation could  be  entertained. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  mean  to  say  that.  What  he 
said  was,  they  had  not  come  to  any 
Amendment  which  professed  to  be  a 
definition  of  intimidation  until  they 
came  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  last  spoke. 

Mb.  METOE  said,  he  understood  the 
present  Amendment  to  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  they  wished 
to  limit  the  construction  of  the  clause. 
The  Committee  must  remember  that  only 
a  few  nights  aeo  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  said,  in  reply  to  a  question 
which  was  addressed  tohim,  that  nobody 
in  the  world  had  any  control  of  the  ma- 
gistrates in  Ireland,  and  he  afterwards 
Sualified  his  answer  by  sayine  '^  except 
le  Queen's  Bench.''  They  xnew  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  the  control  of 
the  Queen  s  Bench  was  entirely  delusive. 
The  Home  Secretary  had  said,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell),  that 
in  case  of  extreme  **  Boycotting  " — in 


the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  blacksmith 
to  whom  the  whole  village  refused  to 
give  work — he  would  hold  the  man  who 
originally  incited  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict to  "Boycott"  the  man,  he  would 
hold  him  to  be  the  man  against  whom 
they  ought  to  proceed.  He  (Mr.  Metge) 
would  say  that  such  a  man  could  be 
proceeded  against  under  any  of  the  sub- 
sections which  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  wished  to 
introduce  in  the  clause.  No  one  seemed 
to  think  that  the  sub-sections  of  the 
hon.  Member  were  not  wide  enough. 
What  the  Irish  Members  felt,  and  what 
he  himself  felt  very  strongly,  was  that 
there  should  be  some  distinct  definition 
of  the  crime  of  intimidation.  He  did 
not  wish  to  defend  extreme  "Boycott- 
ing;" but  he  certainly  would  like  to 
know  how  far  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
justified  in  using  what  he  must  sav 
was  the  only  weapon  they  had  with  which 
to  defend  themselves  in  the  agitation 
which  now  existed  in  Ireland.  Cer- 
tainly, his  political  career  had  been 
short ;  but  he  had  never  said  a  single 
word,  in  or  out  of  Ireland,  in  favour  of 
"  Boycotting."  He  had  never  done  so, 
because  he  felt  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
weapon  ;  yet  he  felt  it  was  the  only 
weapon  with  which  the  tenant  farmers 
of  Ireland  could  maintain  their  position 
in  the  war  they  were  waging  with  the 
landlord  class,  backed  up,  as  that  class 
was,  bv  the  police  and  ail  the  moral 
force  of  opinion  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  in  England.  He  had  asked 
himself  the  question — **  Are  the  Govern- 
ment really  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to 
put  down  crime  in  Ireland  ?  "  Did  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  (Mr.  John  Bright)  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  by  passing  mea- 
sures of  this  sort  they  could  put  down  a 
crime  with  which  the  whole  people  of 
Ireland  had  a  certain  sympatny  with  f 
No  one  could  deny  that  that  sympathy 
existed.  The  way  to  meet  the  difficulty 
was  not  to  debate  what  intimidation  was, 
and  what  use  could  be  made  of  "  Boy- 
cotting," but  to  lay  down  a  distinct  line 
within  which  the  people  of  Ireland  could 
proceed. 

Mb.  BAEEY  said,  he  rose  to  empha- 
size the  point  raised  by  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Metge).  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  GenUeman  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  replying,  a  few  moments  ago,  to  the 
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ties  of  no  mean  order.  These  hon.  and 
learned  Members  were  of  opinion  that 
any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury 
or  danger  to  himself,  &c.,  would  include 
every  case  of  exclusive  dealing  apart 
from  the  circumstances.  Were  the  Go- 
vernment, in  the  face  of  such  opinion, 
going  to  create  a  crime  which  would  re- 
volt the  common  sense  of  the  people  ? 
If  so,  to  what  extent  did  they  expect 
their  law  would  be  obeyed  ?  They  had 
been  told  during  this  debate — and  it  had 
almost  become  a  truism — that  if  the  laws 
of  a  country  were  to  be  obeyed  they 
must  *'  square  "  with  the  moral  sense  of 
the  people  of  the  country,  and  all  legis- 
lation would  be  in  vain  unless  it  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction.  If  exclusive 
dealing  could  never  be  made  a  crime  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Irish  people,  the  Govern- 
ment would  find  that  the  effect  of  making 
it  so,  in  a  legislative  manner,  would  be 
to  bring  the  law  into  contempt.  They 
were  told  by  the  Home  Secretary  that 
the  English  people  had  been  treated  in 
the  same  way.  That  had  been  disputed ; 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Act 
of  1875  rather  seemed  to  define,  or  to 
give  some  direction  to  the  people  as  to 
the  crimes  which  they  must  avoid  in 
order  to  escape  punishment.  It  must  be 
well  known  to  every  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  no  such  clause  as  this 
could  possibly  be  applied  to  English  or 
Scotch  legislation.  The  people  would 
not  have  it,  and  no  Government  dare 
introduce  it.  In  the  present  instance  the 
Government  were  relying  upon  the  anti- 
Irish  feeling  in  the  country,  and  some- 
what upon  their  own  popularity — both 
of  which,  he  was  bound  to  say,  if  they 
continued  in  their  present  courses,  they 
would  soon  use  up — to  create  a  crime  in 
Ireland  which  would  never  be  regarded 
in  England  as  a  crime,  and  which  would 
never  be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  a  crime. 
When  the  clause  was  understood  in 
England — ^and  it  was  becoming  more 
understood  day  by  day — he  was  per- 
suaded the  common  sense  of  the  people 
would  revolt.  The  common  fairness  of 
the  English  people  would  shnnk  from 
inflicting  such  a  law  on  the  Irish  nation. 
Again,  it  was  stated  by  a  Member  of 
the  Government — he  believed  by  the 
Home  Secretary — that  they  wanted  to 
put  nothing  more  on  the  Irish  people 
than  had  been  put  on  the  English  people. 
Upon  that  statement  an  influential  Mem- 


ber  on  the  Irish  side  of  the  House  im« 
mediately  challenged  the  Home  Secre- 
tary by  sajdng  they  would  be  content  if 
the  same  rights  were  given  to  the  people 
of  Ireland  as  were  now  enj  oyed  by  Trades 
Unionists  in  England.  If  the  professioni 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  GenUemaa 
were  sincere,  he  would  accept  the  chal- 
lenge, and  make  the  two  laws  agree. 
Surely  a  man  ought  to  know  the  law  which 
he  had  to  obey ;  at  any  rate,  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  find  out  what  it  was.    It  was 
quite  true  that  the  definition  of  intimi- 
dation was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Eesident  Magistrate ;  and  it  was  eqaallj 
true  that  the  Irishman  had  no  faith  or 
confidence  in  the  fairness  and  honesty  of 
the  men  who  had  to  try  him.     Now,  as 
to  exclusive  dealing,  unaccompanied  hj 
violence,  or  any  threat  of  violence ;  b^ 
cause  he  took  it  that  was  what  they  were 
arguing  about.     He  ventured    to  say 
there  was  more  ** Boycotting"  in  that 
sense  in  England  than  in  Ireland.  [Mr. 
Alderman  Lawrence:  No,  no!]    The 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  London 
said  *'  No,  no  ! "  but  that  did  not  alter 
the  fact.     Any  hon.  Member  who  had 
lived  in  rural  districts  of  England  must 
know  that  in  many  districts  people  Hved 
in  an  atmosphere  of ' '  Boycot&ng,"  in  the 
sense  he  had  described — namely,  **  Boy- 
cotting" unaccompanied  by  violence  or 
any  threat  of  violence.    He  had  known 
Sunday  school  treats  &t)m  which  chil- 
dren of  Dissenters  had  been ' '  Boycotted," 
and  he  knew  of  many  instances  in  which 
tradesmen  had  been  ''Boycotted"  be- 
cause they  did  not  vote  at  elections  for 
certain  sides.    He  knew  that  at  elections 
in  which  he  had  taken  a  part  there  had 
been  published  and  circulated  through- 
out the  district  a  printed  list  of  all  the 
tradesmen  who  had  voted  for  the  oppo- 
site side.      All  these  things  were  ''  Boy- 
cotting "  in  the  sense  he  had  described ; 
and  how  could  it  ever  be  put  down? 
Let  him  put  a  case  to  the  Committee. 
Suppose  such  a  scene  as  that  enacted  at 
Ballina  were  to  take  place  here.    There 
would  be  a  public  meeting  held  to  ex- 
press indignation  at  the  action  of  the 
police ;  yet  the  people  who  met  would 
not  be  in  terror  of  being  cast  into  prison 
for  six  months  with  hard  labour.    Iho 
people  of  Ireland,  however,  under  this 
Bill,  oould  not  assemble  to  criticize  the 
acts  of  the  police,  as  such  acts  ought  to 
be  oriticized,  without  fear  of  imprison- 
ment. Suppose  aneviotionofamcMre  than 
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ordinarily  seyere  charaoter  had  taken 
place,  and  suppose  the  men  who  could 
not  look  upon  this  sentence  of  death — 
as  an  eviction  had  been  described  by 
the  Prime  Minister  himself — with  perfect 
ooolnessy  were  to  describe  it  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  Prime  Minister  described 
it,  what  would  hi^pen  ?  They  would 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  this  clause. 
In  fact,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
that  House  would  be  the  only  place 
where  Irish  grievances  could  be  venti- 
lated ;  and  when  there  were  about  80 
or  90  Home  Bulers  returned  that  would 
not  be  a  very  bright  outlook. 

Thb  GHAIBMAN  :  I  must  point  out 
that  the  hon.  Member  is  discussing  the 
whole  clause,  and  not  the  particular 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  JESSE  COLLmaS  said,  he  was 
tryinff  to  show  the  necessity  for  a  pro- 
per definition  of  what  would  constitute 
intimidation ;  and  he  was  pointing  out 
that  such  a  definition  was  necessary  in 
the  case  of  a  man  who  spoke  about  evic- 
tions in  a  manner  in  which,  he  believed, 
most  men  in  the  House — at  any  rate, 
those  on  the  Liberal  Benches — would 
speak  of  them  if  they  occurred  in  Eng- 
land. The  examples  he  had  given  were, 
to  his  mind,  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
Government  should  assent  to  the  request 
of  the  Irish  Members,  as  embodied  in 
the  Amendment.  He  would  not,  how- 
ever, refer  to  evictions  further ;  but  he 
would  ask  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  clause  without  some  amendment? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  might  put  some  of  his  points 
in  a  very  rougn  and,  perhaps,  an  ex- 
aggerated manner;  but  the  Committee 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that ;  they  had 
simply  to  ask  them  whether  what  he 
stated  was  true  or  not  ?  What  did  the 
hon.  Member  say  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  clause  if  it  passed  without  the 
Amendment,  or  some  such  Amendment, 
as  that  now  before  the  Committee  ?  He 
said  the  people,  having  no  protection 
from  the  law,  would  seek  to  protect 
themselves ;  and  outrage  would  be  the 
direct  consemience  of  the  clause  as  it 
now  stood.  If  that  be  true,  it  was  ob- 
viously the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
afford  such  protection  to  the  people  as 
would  prevent  a  resort  to  outrage  as  a 
means  of  gaining  their  ends.  He  trusted 
the  (Government  would  make  some  con- 
cession on  this  point.    Up  to  now  they 


had  made  no  sign  that  they  intended  to 
make  the  slightest  concession ;  and,  that 
being  so,  he  did  not  know  how  they 
could  blame  the  Irish  Members  for  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place  in  the  pro- 
secution of  the  measure,  or  how  they 
could  expect  the  Irish  Members  to  per- 
mit such  a  clause,  unamended  by  some 
such  Amendment  as  the  present,  to  pass 
without  the  most  strenuous  endeavour 
on  their  part  to  prevent  its  enactment. 
Such  a  clause  would  not  be  permitted  to 
apply  to  England,  Scotland,  or  Wales ; 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  as 
soon  As  the  English  people  thoroughly 
understood  its  meaning  —  and  he  was 
happy  to  say  they  were  fast  comprehend- 
ing it — they  would  protest  against  it, 
especially  when  it  was  proposed  by  a 
Lioeral  Government. 

Mb.  cart  WRIGHT  said,  he  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ipswich  (Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings)  with  great 
regret.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  com- 
pletely mistaken  English  Liberal  opi- 
nion when  he  said  that  English  liberals 
would  turn  against  the  clause  and 
against  the  Bill  the  more  they  under- 
stood their  meaning.  He  had  listened 
most  attentively  to  the  debate  on  this 
clause,  and  he  believed  that  he  had 
never  heard  more  finespun  definitions 
evolved  with  regard  to  anything  than 
had  been  evolved  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion.  Let  them  look  at  the  clause 
in  the  light  of  common  sense,  and  it 
would  be  in  the  light  of  common  sense 
that  it  would  be  administered  by  the 
magistrates  upon  whom  the  duty  de- 
volved. He  maintained  that  in  the  de- 
finitions which  were  embodied  in  the 
1st  and  2nd  sub-sections  of  the  clause 
would  be  found  everything  that  was  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  arrive  at  what  really 
came  within  the  four  comers  of  the  pro- 
cess called  '*  Boycotting."  It  had  been 
said  other  definitions  were  wanted.  They 
could  not  have  an  elaborate  definition  of 
a  process  which  was  so  subtle,  so  insidi- 
ous, and  so  ingenious.  How  could  they 
cope  with  such  a  process  except  by  a  de- 
finition which  was  not  specific  ?  What 
he  wanted  to  impress  on  the  Govern- 
ment was,  that  the  further  they  lost 
themselves  in  elaborate  definitions,  the 
less  they  would  be  able  to  meet  the 
system  of  "  Boycotting,"  which  was  the 
invention  of  the  authors  of  the  Land 
League.    The  Land   League    Leaders 
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wanted,  by  some  means  or  other,  to  pre- 
serve to  themselyes  the  praotice  of 
**  Boycotting,"  and  that  was  what  he 
held  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govemment 
to  resist.  If  there  was  any  justification 
for  a  Bill  like  the  present,  it  was  that  it 
should  give  the  authorities  in  Ireland 
the  power  to  meet  with  the  specific 
danger  which  now  existed  in  that  coun- 
try. He  trusted  the  Govemment  would 
not  be  induced  to  give  way  by  such  ap- 
peals as  that  just  addressed  to  them  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Ipswich  (Mr.  Jesse  Oollings),  who,  in 
this  matter,  did  not  represent  the  true 
Liberal,  or  even  the  true  Eadical,  feel- 
ing of  the  country. 

Mb.  R.  T.  BEID  said,  the  attempt  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  was,  by  certain  sub-sec- 
tions, to  define  the  offence  of  intimida- 
tion. If  the  offence  of  intimidation  was 
defined,  the  effect  would  be  that  the  de- 
finition would  be  used,  or  might  be  used, 
by  the  persons  against  whom  the  clause 
was  directed  for  the  purpose  of  invent- 
ing modes  of  intimidation  not  included 
in  the  clause.  He  would  ask  any  hon. 
Gentleman  to  consider  whether  the 
term  "intimidation''  was  capable  of 
exhaustive  definition  by  any  human 
being  ?  In  ordinary  legal  phraseology, 
such  terms  as  fraud  were  not  defined, 
and  were  never  sought  to  be  defined,  for 
the  very  reason  that  if  they  kindly  eave 
a  fraudulent  person  a  definition  of  the 
term  fraud,  he  would  immediately  in- 
vent some  method  by  which  he  could 
commit  the  offence  without  bringing 
himself  within  the  words  of  the  defi- 
nition. He  could  not  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  reflected,  he  would 
desire  to  insist  upon  his  Amendment, 
which  could  not  be  an  exhaustive 
definition  of  intimidation.  He  would 
tell  the  hon.  Member  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  many  Gentlemen  who 
desired  to  repress  intimidation,  and  to 
include  ''  Boycotting  "  in  intimidation, 
that  the  words  of  the  section  were  too 
wide,  and  would  strike  at  some  things 
which  were  not  offences.  They,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  the  proposed  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  was 
the  best  that  could  be  made  to  avoid  the 
evil.  The  best  way  to  meet  the  evil 
would  be  to  adopt  an  Amendment  which 
stood  in  the   name  of  the  hon.    and 
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learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Christchurch  (Mr.  Horace  Davey).  It 
was  felt  that  by  that,  or  some  similar 
provision,  it  would  be  possible  to  pre- 
vent anything  that  was  bond  fid$  or 
honestly  done  coming  within  the  par- 
view  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  said,  be 
quite  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
n^r.  Reid)  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
fine intimidation.  It  was  precisely  be- 
cause it  was  impossible  to  define  tbe 
term  intimidation,  and  terms  of  that 
kind,  that  the  English  law  had  provided 
the  protection  of  trial  by  jury  for  any- 
body charged  with  the  offence.  The 
Irish  people  were  denied  that  protection 
by  this  Bill,  and  that  was  why  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  were  urging  the  Go- 
vemment to  assent  to  some  limitation  of 
the  terms  of  an  Act  which  the  magis- 
trates and  police  were  to  administer. 
The  Home  Secretary  had  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  great  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  put  down  ''Boycotting." 
It  appeared  to  him  that  there  had  been 
a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about 
**  Boycotting ;  "  there  had  been  far  more 
twaddle  talked  about  ''Boycotting" 
than  about  anything  else.  He  was  in 
favour  of  "Boycotting."  He  believed 
that  "Boycotting"  was  a  natural,  pro- 
per, and  necessary  remedy  under  certain 
circumstances,  and  he  believed  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  perfectly  justified 
in  having  recourse  to  that  weapon. 
But  there  was  "Boycotting"  and  "Boy- 
cotting." The  "Boycotting"  which  he 
justified  was  not  the  "boycotting" 
which  had  been  described  by  the  Home 
Secretary  or  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Those  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  described  the  abuse  of 
"  Boycotting,"  and  he  would  be  anziooB, 
as  he  believed  every  Member  who  eat 
around  him  would  be  anxious,  to  prevent 
"  Bovootting  "  being  used  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  so  described.  What  was 
"  Boycotting  ?  "  It  was  a  sodal  penal^ 
for  a  social  offence.  If  a  man  in  this 
country  committed  a  murder,  or  com- 
mitted fraud,  or  committed  perjaijr 
or  committed  any  disg^raoeful  act  whidi 
was  a  crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  he 
was  punished  accordingly.  The  offender 
was  "Boycotted"  pretty  effectually,  for 
in  some  cases  he  was  sentenced  to  soli- 
tary confinement.  There  were,  howeveft 
offences    outside    any   legal    definition 
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which  worked  as  much  injury  as  any  of 
the  crimes  known  to  the  law,  and  in  Ire- 
land those  offences  were  committed  with 
impunity  by  men  whom  the  OoTemment 
— soldiers,  police  magistrates,  and  Chief 
Secretary,  with  their  suspecting  power — 
were  oiJy  too  ready  to  assist.  What 
could  the  people  do  to  defend  themselves 
against  these  offenders  if  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  using  the  natural  weapon 
of  "Boycotting?"  A  man  who  de- 
ceived his  fellows  by  first  of  all  joining 
an  organization,  or  urged  other  men  to 
join  an  organization,  and  take  up  a  cer- 
tain attitude  against  their  oppressors, 
and  then  renoimced  his  promises,  was  a 
traitor,  and  deserved  the  term  of  traitor. 
A  man  who  went  to  bid  for  a  farm — 
P*  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Yes;  he  did  not  say  one 
thing  in  Ireland  and  another  thing  in 
that  House,  and  what  he  had  said  else- 
where he  was  prepared  to  say  here.  A 
man  who  went  behind  the  back  of  his 
neighbour  and  bid  for  his  farm,  although 
he  might  have  promised  the  organization 
to  which  they  both  belongea  that  he 
would  take  a  totally  different  course,  was 
a  knave  and  a  scoundrel.  Such  a  man 
ought  to  meet  with  his  deserts ;  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  social  offence,  and  de- 
served a  social  penalty.  If  he  knew 
such  a  man,  and  he  had  a  flour  store  or 
a  meal  store,  or  a  butcher's  shop,  he  was 
justified  in  refusing — and  he  would  re- 
fuse— to  have  anyuiing  to  do  with  him, 
and  if  the  man  came  to  his  store  for 
food,  he  would  refuse  to  serve  him.  He 
maintained  that  no  law  could  compel  him 
to  serve  a  man  againdt  his  will.  It  mat- 
tered nothing  to  him  that  other  butchers, 
or  bakers,  or  grocers  in  the  same  dis- 
trict did  the  same  as  he  did.  It  might 
be  that  the  man  could  not  get  food  in 
the  district — so  much  worse  for  the  man 
— it  was  no  reason  that  he  should  serve 
him.  If  the  fellow  chose  to  be  a  traitor 
to  his  neighbours,  let  him  go  elsewhere. 
But  while  he  maintained  the  right  of 
communities  to  adopt  measures  of  that 
kind,  he  was  perfectly  free  to  confess 
that  the  man  who  used  personal  violence, 
or  threats  of  personal  violence,  against 
the  offender,  or  against  anyone  belonging 
to  him,  or  against  his  property,  was 
acting  in  a  totally  different  way ;  he  was 
abusing  "  Bovcotting,"  and  ought  to  be 
punished.  He  did  not  propose  to  screen 
a  man  who  abused  "  Boycotting ;  "  but 
he  maintained  that  a  reasonable  and 
proper  use  of  a  natural  and  neoessazy 


weapon  ought  not  to  bring  a  man  within 
the  purview  of  this  law.  The  Home 
Secretary  told  them  he  meant  to  put 
down  "Boycotting"  of  every  description, 
and  he  brought  in  this  clause  to  effect 
that  object.  But  would  he  effect  that 
object  ?  Not  a  bit.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary knew  perfectly  well  that  no  Act  of 
Parliament  could  put  down  "Boycott- 
ing." If  "  Boycotting  "  was  a  natural 
outcome  of  the  public  sentiment  of  a 
district,  they  might  pass  a  hundred  Acts 
of  Parliament,  and  they  would  never 
put  it  down.  It  went  over  a  district 
searching  in  every  part  like  the  breeze ; 
public  opinion  was  formed  gradually  and 
imperceptibly,  like  the  dawn  of  the 
mom,  and  they  could  not  catch  it  in  any 

Eart.  They  could  not,  by  Act  of  Par- 
ament  or  by  police  regulations,  prevent 
it ;  and  though  they  might  attach  g^eat 
importance  to  the  dause,  in  the  hope  of 
putting  down  "  Boycotting,"  they  would 
miserably  fail.  They  would  enable  the 
magistrates  and  the  police,  and  the 
landlord  classes,  whose  creatures  the 
Qovemment  were,  to  trample  upon  the 
people  of  Ireland;  they  would  enable 
the  authorities  to  terrorize  most  veza- 
tiously  over  the  people  amongst  whom 
they  were  stationed ;  they  would  give 
the  power  of  a  tyrannical  search  into 
every  department  of  life,  and  to  scru- 
tinize every  action,  however  innocent ; 
they  would  enable  them  to  interpret 
every  look,  and  every  word,  and  every 
action  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
as  intimidation.  It  was  this  tyranny 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Ck>rk  wished  to  guard  against.  He  pro- 
posed to  do  that  by  defining  what  the 
offences  were  which  should  be  considered 
to  fall  under  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
clause.  It  did  appear  to  him  that  the 
definition  or  explanation  which  his  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  insert  were  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, however,  was  prepared  to  go 
further,  and  to  accept  any  further  ex- 
planation or  modification  which  the  Go- 
vernment might  choose  to  propose.  His 
(Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor's)  principal  ob- 
jection to  the  proposal  was,  that  it  still 
left  the  people  without  that  protection 
which  was  afforded  by  the  English  law 
to  an  English  offender  under  like  cir- 
cumstances; in  England  they  were  so 
anxious  to  protect  the  man  who  was 
charged  with  an  undefined  offence,  that 
they  guaranteed  to  him  the  protection  of 
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trial  by  jury.  Years  affo,  when  an  of- 
Ibnce  was  committed  which  would  come 
under  this  clause,  the  House  of  Lords 
consulted  the  Judges  as  to  whether  the 
meaning  of  a  threatening  letter  should 
be  decided  by  the  Judge  or  by  the  jury 
^t  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  House 
of  Lords'  Committee  on  Fox's  Bill.  The 
Judges  gave  it  as'  their  unanimous  opi* 
nion  that  the  matter  should  be  left  to 
the  Judge,  and  not  to  the  jury;  but 
Fox's  Bill  provided,  in  a  special  clause, 
that  it  should  be  left  to  the  jury  to  de- 
cide the  meaning  of  a  threatening  letter. 
If  the  Britieh  were  so  anxious  to  secure 
these  safeguards  for  offences  in  their 
own  country,  why  did  they  refuse  the 
Irish  people  the  same  protection  ?  They 
told  the  Irish  people  that  they  were 
anxious  the  same  laws  should  prevail  in 
Ireland  as  in  England,  and  the  Attorney 
General  told  them  the  other  day  that 
this  clause  was  drawn  on  the  lines  and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  English  law.  It  was 
an  entire  departure  from  the  spirit  and 
lines  of  the  English  law ;  it  created 
new  (fences,  and  it  dealt  with  them  in 
a  much  more  summary,  arbitary,  and 
cruel  way  than  offences  of  a  like 
character  were  dealt  with  in  England. 
These  were  the  objections  he  had  to  the 
clause  as  it  stood,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend 
•  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  was  a  very  moderate  one. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
no  one  could  deny  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  was  within  his  right 
in  making  the  proposal  which  had  now 
for  some  considerable  time  been  under  dis- 
cussion by  the  Committee ;  but  he  thought 
they  must  feel  that  the  merits  of  that  pro- 
posal had  been  now  canvassed  very  fully, 
and  that  they,  after  all,  were  as  likely 
to  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision  upon 
that  particular  proposal  at  this  moment 
as  they  would  be  after  any  number  of 
hours  of  farther  discussion.  The  real 
truth  was,  they  were  not  discussing  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork.  Upon  that  almost  everything  had 
been  said  tnat  was  likely  to  be  said,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  had  been  merely  taken 
as  a  point  of  departure.  They  were  en- 
gaged in  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
whole  clause,  and  the  advisability  of 
dealing  with  the  offence  of  "  Boycotting." 
The  natural  feelings  of  vexation  which 
must  be  felt  at  the  waste  of  time  by  a 
long  discussion  in  trivial  points  would 

Mr,  Arthur  0^  Connor 


be  very  much  aggravated  if  it  was  feh 
that  an  opportunity  was  taken,  and  an 
excuse  was  made,  upon  each  and  every 
small  pcHnt  which  was  raised  in  this  way 
to  discuss  and  re-discuss  so  large  a  ques- 
tion as  that  which  was  now  before  the 
Committee — he  meant  the  questicm  <rf 
stopping  <'Boyoottine"  altogether.  Sudi 
speeches  as  those  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Queen's  County  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Con- 
nor), and  of  other  hon.  (Gentlemen  near 
him,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
which  had  been  declai^  to  be  the  will 
of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee—namely, that  effective  measures 
should  be  taken  to  put  down  the  offence 
of  **  Boycotting."  Not  only  was  that 
the  feeling  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
Committee,  but  it  was  unmistakably  the 
feeling  of  the  people  of  this  ooonfary. 
They  were  not  encourag^  by  what  they 
heard,  day  by  day,  from  Ireland ;  they 
were  not  encouraged  to  think  that  the 
reign  of  terror  was  at  an  end,  so  tiiat 
they  were  likely  to  be  able  to  dispense 
with  exceptional  legislation.  Neitiier 
the  accounts  of  crime  committed,  nor  the 
failures  of  justice  in  cases  where  crime 
was  brought  before  the  tribunals  in  the 
ordinary  way,  encouraged  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  could  dispense  with 
such  legislation.  Arguments  which  were 
founded  upon  an  objection  to  exceptional 
legislation  were  arguments  whicli  men 
must  take  with  this  qualification — that 
the  Committee  had  decided  that  they 
would  adopt  exceptional  legislation,  and 
that  it  was  not  enough  to  be  told  that 
this  or  the  other  point  was  contrary  to 
the  ordinary  spirit  of  our  laws,  because 
they  knew  they  were  passing  an  excep- 
tional Act  in  view  of  an  exceptional 
state  of  circumstances.  It  was  not  right 
that  the  speeches  that  were  made  by 
hon.  Gentlemen,  in  apology  and  praise  oi 
what  was  called  the  excellent  system  of 
'*  Boycotting,"  should  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged ;  it  was  not  right  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  should  be  allowed  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  Committee  with  such 
speeches  when  they  were  endeavouring  to 
deal  with  such  a  question  as  the  present 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  undertaiken  this  matter  very 
much  against  their  own  natund  inclina- 
tion. ['^No!"]  Well,  he  assumed  that 
a  Liberal  Government  disliked  anything 
in  the  nature  of  exceptional  law,  or  what 
was  called  ooeroion ;  but,  whettier  that 
be  so  or  not,  he  thought  the  gecMoral 
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feelmg  wonld  be  that  they  woHld  not 
have  ondertaken  snch  a  matter  as  this, 
laying  aside,  as  they  had  been  obliged 
to  do,  a  great  deal  of  other  BaBiness 
whidi  they  felt  to  be  important  and 
they  were  anxious  to  proceed  with,  if 
they  had  not  been  strongly  convinced, 
in  the  responsible  position  they  occupied, 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in 
Ireland.  He  earnestly  trusted  the  Com- 
mittee would  support  the  Government 
in  carrying  through  the  measure  they 
had  proposed,  allowing,  of  course,  a  fair 
and  fall  discussion  of  all  proposals  of  a 
bond  fide  character,  but  disallowing  time 
to  be  wasted  by  discussions,  which  fiW 
tended  to  the  same  point,  and  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  were  all  directed  against 
that  which  the  Committee  had  already 
decided  upon — namely,  to  put  down  the 
offence  of  '*  Boycotting." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
thought  the  Committee  was  very  much 
indebted  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Queen's 
County  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor)  for  the 
speech  he  had  delivered,  because  that 
speech  showed  how  irreconcilable  was 
the  difference  between  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  hon.  Members  who 
advocated  and  justified  ''Boycotting." 
He  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  took  it  that 
this  clause  was,  in  reality,  a  clause  which, 
if  carried  in  a  proper  and  workable  form, 
would  prove  the  safeguard  of  the  poor 
people  of  Ireland,  who  were  suffering 
terrible  tyranny  from  this  very  system 
of  "  Boycotting."  He  took  it  that  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  the  respect- 
able people  of  Ireland,  were  determined 
that  "  Boycotting  "  should  be  put  down 
and  rooted  out  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
**  Boycotting,"  as  it  had  been  practised 
in  Ireland — and  he  had  said  it  before 
— indicated  to  his  mind  a  condition  of 
morality  in  that  country,  and  on  the  part 
of  those  who  adopted  it,  totally  different 
from  that  which  obtained  amongst  people 
who  knew  the  real  meaning  of  liberty. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  had  talked  loudly  of  liberty 
knew  nothing  of  it,  other  than  liberty 
to  carry  out  their  own  laws,  and  to 
determine  who  should  and  who  should 
not  obey  them.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Queen's  County  had  said  there  were 
abuses  of  ''Boycotting,"  and  that  he 
himself  advocated  a  beneficial  use  of  it. 
Well,  he  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  should 


like  to  ask  the  hon.  Member  who  was 
to  be  the  judge  of  what  was  an  abuse  ? 
The  only  Judge  in  this  oountiy,  or 
any  country  where  the  law  was  obeyedi 
was  the  law  itself;  and  the  very  way 
in  which  the  libertiee  of  this  country 
had  been  maintained  had  been  by  alter- 
ing the  law  to  suit  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  the  moment.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  aty  of  Cork  (Mr.  PameU) 
and  other  hon.  Members  had  frequently 
spoken  of  what  they  called  the ' '  English  " 
l^des  Union  Act.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  the  "English"  Trades  Union 
Act.  The  "  English  "  Trades  Union  Act 
was  the  "  Irish  "  Trades  Union  Act.  It 
applied  equally  to  Iieland  as  to  England, 
and  it  defined  exactly  in  the  same  way 
for  that  country  as  for  this  the  offence 
of  intimidation.  He  had  always  held 
that  if  that  Act  had  been  put  in  force 
at  the  commencement  of  "  Boycotting," 
things  would  never  have  come  to  the 
pass  to  which  they  had  arrived.  But 
that  Act  had  not  been  put  in  force,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  the  ingenuity 
of  those  who  avowed  the  system  had 
devised  new  forms  of  "Boycotting" 
which  were  calculated  to  carry  out  their 
own  views,  but  which  had  resulted,  at 
the  same  time,  in  destroying  freedom  of 
contract  and  freedom  of  nearly  every 
other  kind  in  Ireland.  He  knew  trades- 
people in  Ireland  who  had  been  ruined 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
had  paid  their  rents;  and  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Ireland  the  most  pitiable 
and  heartrending  accounts  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  men  and  their  families, 
owinfi^  to  that  practice  which  the  hon. 
Memoer  had  described  as  so  praise- 
worthy. As  for  the  poor  tenants,  hon. 
Meml>ers  knew  that  there  had  been 
numbers  of  them  who  had  been  not 
merely  ruined  in  their  circumstances, 
but  had  been  mutilated  and  even  mur- 
dered under  that  system.  ' '  Boycotting," 
to  be  effectual,  must  be  enforced,  as 
they  knew,  by  penalties.  ["  No,  no !  "] 
The  hon.  Member  for  Dung^rvan  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  said  "No;"  but  he  main- 
tained the  contrary.  The  first  penalty, 
as  had  been  said,  was  social  ostou^ism ; 
but  when  social  ostracism  did  not  answer, 
what  followed  f  An  hon.  Member  had 
spoken  of  "  the  dawn  of  the  morning" 
when  "Boycotting"  commenced;  and 
his  reply  was,  whenever  it  had  com- 
menced, it  was  in  the  dead  of  the  night 
that  it  finished  and  its  terrible  penalties 
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were  inflicted.  His  intention,  in  the 
best  interests,  as  he  belieyed,  of  the 
county  he  represented  and  the  people  to 
whom  he  belonged,  was  to  support  the 
Government  in  making  this  an  effectual 
clause ;  and  here  he  wished  to  point  out 
a  great  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  who, 
a  short  time  ago,  professed  himself  ready 
to  accept  what  he  repeatedly  called  the 
** English"  Act — but  which  they  knew 
was  not  exclusiyely  an  English  Act — 
and  its  definitions.  The  hon.  Member, 
then,  was  willing  to  accept  ''intimida- 
tion," leaving  it  without  definition. 

An  hon.  Member  :  A  prisoner  can 
claim  a  jury. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  that 
was  a  practical  example  of  the  evil  of 
referring  to  another  Act  of  Parliament, 
when  hon.  Members  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  the  penalties  in  that  Act. 
They  were  not  enforced  by  juries  at  all ; 
they  were  imposed  by 

Mr.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR :  The 
9th  clause  enables  a  man  to  claim  a 
jury. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
great  majority  of  the  penalties  were  im- 
posed summarily  by  the  magistrates. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR:  They 
are  not  of  necessity. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
was  not  sure  that  he  was  right  upon  the 
point.  But  it  was  perfectly  dear  that 
in  Ireland,  if  the  Act  w£ts  to  be  made 
workable  at  all,  the  cases  must  come, 
not  before  a  jury,  but  a  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction ;  and  what  he  would 
endeavour  to  do  would  be  to  make  that 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  satisfac- 
tory. He  would  not  intrust  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  to  ordinary  magis- 
trates sitting  in  all  parts  of  Ireland ;  he 
had  all  along  protested  against  the  idea 
of  intrusting  these  functions  to  the  ordi- 
nary magistrates,  and  he  would  go  any 
length  to  improve  the  status  and  qualifi- 
cation of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  who 
were  to  enforce  the  clause.  It  was  a 
monstrous  thing  that  a  man  who  was 
not  a  lawyer 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Member 
is  now  dealing  with  the  19th  clause, 
which  is  not  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
was  discussing  the  actual  terms  of  the 
1 9th  clause,  it  was  true ;  but,  in 
doing  that,  he  was  only  following  the 
example  set  him  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
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men  on  the  Front  Opposition  Benoh, 
who  had  made  considerable  observation 
upon  that  section.  But  he  would  pass 
away  from  that  subject,  and  would  say 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  should,  in  the  spirit  of  his  declara- 
tion, accept  the  word  "  intimidation^" 
and  then  follow  with  the  series  of 
offences  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
punished,  as  was  done  in  the  Trades 
Union  Act,  which  was  applicable  to 
both  coimtries.  But  what  the  hon. 
Member  proposed  to  do  now  was  some- 
thing that  would  limit  the  meaning  of 
the  word ' '  intimidation, ' '  and  that  would, 
of  course,  enable  hon.  Members  who 
approved  of  '^ Boycotting''  to  invent 
new  methods  of  carrying  out  the  prin- 
ciple which  they  thought  so  desirable. 
Do  not  let  the  Committee  forget  that 
they  had  had  frequent  declarations  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  hon.  Members  to  drive 
a  carriage  and  four  through  this  Bill 
when  it  became  an  Act.  They  knew 
every  effort  would  be  made  to  defeat 
the  operation  of  the  measure  and  to 
render  it  nugatory,  and  this  would  suc- 
ceed unless  Uie  House  of  Commons  took 
good  care  that  the  determination  of  the 
people  of  this  country  was  carried  out ; 
that  ^*  Boycotting ''  should  cease  to  exist 
in  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  hoped  he 
should  not  imitate  the  example  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  absent  from  the  debate  a  largpe 
part  of  the  evening,  had  proceeded  to  give 
the  Committee  a  lengthened  lecture,  not 
a  single  word  of  which  had  referred  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  now  under  discussion.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  County  of  Ghalway 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Menry)  had  stated  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  the  clause  passing  the 
House  as  amended,  as  it  put  the  law  for 
preventing  that  objectionable  intimida- 
tion in  a  good  and  workable  form.  Now, 
he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  was  not  in  favour  of 
the  exact  wording  of  the  whole  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork ;  but  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  clause  being  so  amended  as  to  make 
it  more  definite ;  or,  in  the  words  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  more 
workable.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  County  of  Gal  way 
in  saying  that  all  kinds  of  violence,  whe« 
ther  they  went  the  leng^  of  mutUation 
and  murder  or  not,  should  be  rendered 
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as  impossible  as  any  amount  of  inge- 
nuity at  the  disposal  of  both  sides  of  the 
House  oould  make  them ;  and,  though 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Qm- 
way  said  that  "Boycotting"  could  not 
be  enforced  without  penalties,  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  held    that    the   Committee 
ought  to  pass  such  a  law  which  would 
entirely  prevent  the  continued  subsist- 
ence of  all  that  part  of  "Boycotting" 
which  depended  upon  penalties.    Let  no 
"  Boycotting  "  subsist  except  that  which 
consisted  of  opinion  and  not  of  yiolenoe. 
With  these  limits,  the  pn^>08al  of  the  Go- 
yemment  would  be  admirable  ;  without 
them,  they  could  only  be  described,  in 
the  words  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Ips- 
wich (Mr.  Jesse  GolHngs),  as  consisting 
of  an  expression  of  anti-Insh  hate  which 
was  too  preyalent  in  England  at  the 
present  moment.    There  was  bo  ques- 
tion that  the  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich 
was  right ;  that  this  Bill  would  be  M- 
g^arded,  if  this  unamended  clause  was 
accepted,  as,  above  all  things,  a  monu- 
ment of  anti-Irish  prcnudice,  and  that  it 
represented  nothing  but  the  baser  in- 
stincts of  the  English  nature.    He  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  had  been  pleading,  a  snort 
time  ago,  for  a  more  exact  limitation 
and  expression,  and,  in  fact,  for  a  more 
workable  form  of  the  clause ;  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  only  replied  to  him 
with  some  jocose  evasions.      He  had 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman what  w£ts  he  to  do  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  in  any  community,  say,  in 
a  village,  becoming  intensely  unpopular, 
and  the  whole  of  the  community  "  Boy- 
cotting "  him  ?  How  could  any  provision 
of  this  Bill— how  could  the  clause  under 
discussion,  in  the  slightest  degree,  deal 
with  that  situation?     "But,"  said  the 
Home  Secretary,  "we  should  take  care 
to  deal  with  the  incitors  to  the  *  Boycott- 
ing'  of  that  individual."  The  Committee 
must  know,  however,  that  there  was  such 
a  thing  as  "  Boycotting  "  without  incite- 
ment, and  that  was  the  most  universal  form 
of  "  Boycotting  "  in  Ireland.    He  would 
tell  the  Home  Secretary  of  one  kind  of 
"Boycotting"  that  would  become  uni- 
versal when  this  Bill  passed  into  law. 
The  instant  a  summary  magistrate — a 
coercionist  magistrate  —  put  the  coer- 
cionist  provisions  of  this  Bill  into  opera- 
tion, in  order  to  protect  some  individual 
in  the  community,  that  individual  would 
be  a  ruined  man.    He  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
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was  perfectly  certain  of  this— that  if 
there  could  be  one  way  more  than  an- 
other in  which  the  Government  could 
insure  the  ruin  of  the  business  of  any 
man  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  by  putting 
in  force  the  provisions  of  this  law  for 
his  protection.  That  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  GK)vemment  were  to  amend 
this  clause,  so  as  to  make  law  and 
morality  coincident — so  as  to  make  the 
provisions  of  the  law  find  an  echo  in 
conscience  and  human  nature.  For  in- 
stance, if  they  restricted  "intimidation" 
to  "  bond  fide  intimidation  "  by  violence 
and  brutality,  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  put  their  law  in  operation  by  the 
conscience  of  the  commumty ;  but  if  they 
wished  to  introduce  into  the  Bill  words 
to  make  it  depend  upon  the  arbitrary 
will  of  a  magistrate  to  say  that  a  mam 
should  be  imprisoned  for  six  monthly  on 
a  charge  of  intimidation,  unless  th.e  sen- 
tence was  ratified  by  the  conscience  of 
the  community  as  well  as  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  from  that  moment  the  man 
they  sought  to  protect  was  a  ruined 
man,  as  far  as  his  business  was  con- 
cerned, whether  he  were  a  blacksmith, 
a  grocer,  a  small  trader,  or  a  large 
trader.  If  they  did  not  accept  the  rea- 
sonable Amendments  of  the  Irish  Party, 
and  bring  their  Bill  in  a  line  with  con- 
science and  morality,  then  their  attempts, 
by  the  exercise  of  gross  tyranny,  to  pro- 
tect particular  individuals  would  only 
result  in  the  complete  ruin  and  "  Boy- 
cotting "  of  those  individuals.  He  was 
certain  he  could  speak  for  the  opinion  of 
large  districts  in  Ireland,  and  he  was 
sure  that  there  was  not  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber on  those  Benches  who  would  not  tell 
the  Government  the  more  severe  they 
made  their  law  the  less  efficient  it  would 
be,  and  the  more  indiscriminate  they 
made  this  provision  the  more  sure  were 
they  of  failure  ;  and  that  unless  they  ac- 
cepted Amendments — he  did  not  defend 
the  exact  words  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork — 
but  unless  they  accepted  reasonable 
Amendments,  distinguishing  those  com- 
binations which  were  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  popular  interests  and  that 
brutality  whi<^  they  all  detested,  the  man 
they  wished  to  protect  would  be  a  ruined 
man.  The  very  fact  that  a  man,  deemed 
innocent  and  honourable  by  therestof  the 
community,  was  working  out  his  terrible 
term  of  six  months'  hard  labour,  with- 
out trial  by  a  common  jury,  would  be 
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enough  to  excite  all  the  neighbourhood 
to  "Boycotting"  more  efltectually  than 
if  all  the  organs  of  the  Land  League 
had  been  preaching  it  up  for  months. 
Therefore,  if  the  Home  Secretary  would 
condescend  to  take  notice  of  the  obser- 
vations of  so  infinitely  an  inferior  being 
as  himself,  he  would  ask  him  to  remem- 
ber this,  and  to  recall  the  statement  in 
12  months'  time — that  he  would  see  in 
every  case,  or  in  99  out  of  100  oases, 
in  which  this  tyrannicaT  clause  was 
brought  into  operation  for  the  protec- 
tion of  an  individual,  that,  instead  of 
protecting,  he  would  only  have  ruined 
that  man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
wished  to  make  a  personal  explanation. 
He  had  been  too  ready  a  short  time  ago 
to  apologize  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Queen's  County  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor) 
on  the  subject  of  the  Trades  Union  Act, 
for  he  found  that  he  had  been  quite  right 
in  all  he  had  said.  The  penalties  under  the 
Trades  Union  Act  were  without  appeal 
if  they  were  under  a  fine  of  £20.  When 
the  penalty  was  £20,  or  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a  fine,  an  appeal 
was  allowed.  If,  then,  a  man  was  fined 
£5  or  £10,  he  would  have  to  sufiPer 
suitable  imprisonment  without  appeal, 
unless  he  paid  it.  The  prisoner  could 
only  appeal  to  a  jury  in  the  more  im- 
portant cases ;  and  in  practice  the  ma- 
jonty  of  the  cases  were  undoubtedly 
settled  in  the  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  County  of  Galway  forgot  that 
men  who  were  convicted  in  England  had 
been  convicted  by  juries  of  their  country- 
men— [Mr.  MrroHELL  Hsnby  :  No,  no !] 
— at  any  rate,  by  magistrates  who  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  were  not  the  representatives, 
as  in  Ireland,  of  a  class.  The  men  who 
would  be  trying  these  oases  in  Ireland 
would  be  men  most  willing  to  convict — 
men  who  would  strain  the  law  against 
the  prisoners.  Instead  of  using  the  law 
to  effect  justice,  they  wdt^  use  it  as 
a  method  of  vengeance,  not  so  much 
against  men  guilty  of  any  offence,  as 
against  men  who  might  have  made  them- 
selves obnoxious  in  their  districts  for 
political  reasons.  If  the  Government 
honestly  wished  to  put  down  crime, 
what  oDJeotion  could  there  be  to  their 
defining  what  the  crime  was  which  they 
wished  to  put  down?    What  did  they 
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want  with  an  Act  which  practically  left 
the  magistrates  the  judges  of  the  crime 
— not  merely  judg^  of  the  effects,  but 
judges  as  to  whether  the  crime  had  been 
committed — and  who  would  mag^nify  in 
their  own  minds  perfectly  innocent  acts 
into  crimes  ?  What  the  Irish  Members 
wanted  was  that  these  crimes,  whatever 
they  might  be,  should  be  put  down  in 
black  and  white  in  this  Act,  so  that 
every  man  might  know  what  the  law 
was.  If  the  Act  passed  in  its  present 
shape  no  man  would  know  what  intimi- 
dation meant,  what  the  limits  of  the  law 
were,  and  whether  certain  action  was 
within  the  law  or  outside  it.  Ajs  a 
matter  of  justice,  and  as  a  protection 
to  the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  we  desire 
of  this  Committee,  and  of  those  who  ad- 
ministered justice  in  Ireland,  that  the 
law  should  oe  so  defined  that  every  man 
should  know  what  it  was,  and  would  not 
have  to  be  brought  before  a  tribunal 
that  would  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  general  community,  and  tried  for 
an  offence  that  would  exist  principally 
in  the  imagination  of  the  men  who  tried 
the  cases.  If  the  Government  simply 
wished  to  exact  justice,  if  they  wished 
simply  to  protect  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  freedom  of  each  individual, 
he,  for  one,  should  be  just  as  anxious 
that  the  law  should  be  passed  for  the  com- 
plete protection  of  ea<m  individual  in  the 
country  as  anyone  in  this  House  could 
be ;  but  what  he  objected  to  was,  that 
they  were  proposing  to  pass  a  law  so 
wide,  so  undefined,  that  no  man  would 
know  whether  he  was  committing  a 
crime  or  not,  that  no  man  would  know 
whether  the  simplest  word  of  criticism 
he  might  speak  of  his  neighbour,  or  of 
an  obnoxious  person  in  his  <£strict,  might 
not,  in  the  imagination  of  a  local  magis- 
trate, be  constituted  into  a  crime.  Even 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  county  of  Gkd- 
way  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  would  admit 
that  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  was  not 
regarded  with  confidence  by  the  people; 
and  now,  affcer  the  passing  of  this  Act 
had  conferred  upon  tnem  extraordinaxy 
and  exceptional  powers,  that  magistracy 
would  be  regarded  witii  more  suspicion 
than  ever.  It  was  necessaxy,  then,  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  justice,  that 
the  people  should  be  convinced  that  this 
Act  was  administered  with  the  strictest 
justice  and  the  strictest  respect  for  the 
law.  If  they  left  it  in  its  present  con- 
dition,   that  opinion    and    that   belief 
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would  not  exist  in  Ireland ;  and,  so  far 
from  its  ever  conducing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  peace  and  order,  it  would  come 
into  Ireland  as  a  firebrand  to  increase 
the  detestation  and  the  suspicion  with 
which  the  yast  majority  of  the  Irish 
people  regarded  the  English  laws — and 
so  far  from  leading  to  the  suppression  of 
serious  crime,  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  increase  it. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAKCOUET  said, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  Committee  to 
come  to  a  division.  They  had  been  for 
three  hours  discussing  the  Amendment 
put  down  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork,  but  in  which,  he  was 
bound  to  say,  that  hon.  Member  did  not 
seem  to  have  taken  a  very  deep  personal 
interest ;  in  fact,  the  Amendment  had 
been  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  and  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  had  said  a  single  word  in 
support  of  it.  It  had  been  supported 
by  several  hon.  Gentlemen  who  described 
themselves  as  supporters  and  friends  of 
''  Boycotting; "  but  these  Gentlemen,  he 
Tentured  to  say,  were  hardly  likely  to 
recommend  the  Amendment  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee,  as  the  ^eat 
majority  were  not  in  favour  of  * 'boy- 
cotting." The  hon.  Member  for  Queen's 
Coun^  (Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor)  had  said 
he  was  all  for  "Boycotting,"  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dung^arvan  (Mr.  O'Don- 
nell)  had  said  very  much  the  same  thing, 
and  had  pointed  out  all  the  forms  of 
« Boycotting"  that  would  be  adopted 
when  this  Bill  was  passed.  Surely,  that 
could  not  be  an  argument  for  an  Amend- 
ment to  define  the  particular  shape  and 
form  in  which  ''  Boycotting  "  should  be 
illegal.  He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  ven- 
tured to  point  out  to  the  Committee  that 
the  subjects  which  naturally  arose  on 
this  Amendment  had  been  exhausted 
over  and  over  again  in  this  discussion. 
The  point  before  them  was  not  whether 
they  ought  to  have  some  clause  against 
"Boycotting,"  because  that  question 
hon.  Members  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  when  the  clause  was 
put;  but  ^e  question  they  had  to  deter- 
mine was,  whether,  assuming,  as  they 
did  assume,  that  this  clause  would  be 
passed,  that 
the  offence 

were  to  have  nothing  like  a  hond  fide 
discussion  on  the  matter,  they  ought 
now  to  be  allowed  to  come  to  a  decision. 


b  was  a  proper  way  to  define 
of  "  Boycotting.'^    If  they 


Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  that 
if  this  clause  merely  aimed  at  the  sup- 
pression of  that  kind  of  "  Boycotting  " 
that  was  practised  against  Captain  Boy- 
cott, no  man  on  the  Conservative  side 
of  the  House  would  support  the  clause 
more  strenuously  than  he  should;  but 
he  thought  it  went  a  little  further,  and 
that  they  really  did  require  some  such 
Amendment  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  at  this  stage.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  those  hon.  Members 
on  either  side  of  the  House  who  sup- 
ported the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
teamed  Member  for  Dundalk,  or  who 
might  vote  for  this  Amendment,  in  the 
least  degree  supported  the  principle  of 
**  Boycotting."  But  **  Boycotting ''  was 
a  very  loose  sort  of  phrase,  and  was 
capable  of  a  thousand  definitions  or  ex- 
planations. He  wished,  however,  that 
the  Committee  would  confine  itself  to 
the  question  before  it.  What  they 
wanted  was  to  have  the  offence  so  apeci- 
fically  pointed  out  that  the  people  would 
know  it.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
clause,  as  it  stood  as  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  would  be  effective 
in  putting  a  stop  to  ''  Boycotting,"  he 
would  support  it  without  amendment; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  was  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  rather  justified  the 
demand  on  their  part. 

Mb.  BYBNE  said,  that,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  he  had  not  intruded  himself 
on  the  House ;  he  had  not  said  one 
word  since  the  Bill  had  been  in  Com- 
mittee. He,  however,  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  support  the  Amendment,  and  to 
express  his  abhorrence  for  the  manner 
in  which  these  clauses  were  worded. 
He  was  surprised  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  thought  it  their  duty 
to  use  such  language  in  the  Bill,  espe- 
cially as  they  were  a  Government  repre- 
senting a  free  country.  He  should  have 
thought  that  the  people  of  any  civilized 
country  would  have  been  astonished,  and 
that  every  Member  of  this  House  would 
have  been  astonished,  to  find  such  lan- 
guage used — to  find  it  said  in  a  BiU  of 
this  kind  that  any  act  or  word  spoken  in 
any  manner  should  nve  power  to  the 
officers  of  the  law  to  lock  up  a  man  for 
six  months  without  the  option  of  a  trial 
by  jury.  Hon.  Members  might  wonder 
why  the  Irish  Bepresentatives  were  con- 
testing the  Bill,  and  sticking  so  pertina- 
ciously, clause  by  clause,  to  their  at- 
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tempts  to  get  it  modified  in  some  deg^e ; 
but  he  thought  they  would  not  be  so 
astonished  if  they  had  had  as  much  ex- 
perience of  the  tribunals  onder  which 
these  offences  would  be  tried  as  the  Irish 
Members.  He  had  some  knowledge  of 
the  tribunals  in  England  andlrelanOyand 
he  could  not  disguise  from  himself  this 
fact,  that  whaterer  degree  of  fair  play 
was  given  to  criminals  in  England,  fair 
play  under  aU  circumstances  could  not 
be  obtained  from  the  same  tribunals  in 
Ireland ;  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Oommittee,  he  would  giye  one  or  two 
short  illustrations  to  show  how  the  law 
was  administered  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  and  others  in  Ireland.  It 
was  well  known  that  in  Ireland  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  went  through  a 
county,  visiting  the  petty  sessional 
towns  here  and  there  from  time  to  time. 
In  course  of  time  he  visited  every  petty 
sessional  district  in  his  county,  and  it 
was  well  known  that  whatever  opinion 
was  expressed  or  entertained  by  the  Be- 
sident  Magistrates  was  acted  on  by  the 
stipendiary  mftgistrate.  There  was  one 
o£^noe  which  was  committed  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  in  Ireland,  but  which 
occurred  in  Ireland,  he  was  sorry  to  say, 
much  ofteher  than  it  should — ^namely, 
the  simple  crime  of  drunkenness 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  I  beg  to  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  subject  he  is 
now  referring  to  is  not  in  the  least 
germane  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee. 

M».  BYRNE  said,  that  before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ruled  him  out  of 
Order,  he  would  ask  his  permission  to 
grive  one  or  two  illustrations.  He  trusted 
that  the  Chairman  would  be  fair  enough 
to  ffivo  hini  this  opportunity. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  The  hon. Gentle- 
man is  giving  illustrations  of  the  action 
of  magistrates  in  cases  of  drunkenness, 
and  that,  I  would  remind  him,  is  not 
the  subject  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  JBYBNE  said,  he  was  mentioning 
decisions  where  men  were  brought  for- 
ward for  being  drunk  in  order  to  show 
how  irregular  was  the  dispensation  of 
justice. 

The  CHAIBMAN:  The  hon.  Member, 
I  say,  is  out  of  Order,  and  he  cannot 
discuss  those  subjects. 

Mb.  BYBNE  said,  that  being  the  case, 
he  would  refer  to  another  matter — 
namely,  as  to  whether  the  law  was 
properly  administered  in  Ireland.     If 
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the  right  hon.  Gbntleman  would  allov 
him,  he  would  give  wt  illustratiott  tak«i 
from  the  Begistration  Ooorta.  [Orim 
0f  «<Ques(aoii!"  mU  <<Name!"  '  He 
thought  it  would  be  fairer  to  the  tShair- 
man  to  give  him  a  distinct  statement  of 
what  he  intended  to  say,  and  he  now 
proposed  to  deal  generally  with  the  sub- 
ject.  He  objected  to  this  daose,  becatuo, 
when  the  Act  came  before  the  triboMli 
in  Ireland,  he  feared  that  persons  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  brought  befoie 
the  Besident  Magistrate  would  not  hsTa 
the  same  fair  play,  and  the  same  justifle 
meted  out  to  them,  as  they  would  if  thej 
were  in  England.  If  they  were  certain 
that  the  law,  especially  Chriminal  Law, 
would  be  administered  in  Ireland  by  Be- 
sident Mag^istrates  and  otiier  officials  in 
as  fair  a  manner  as  it  was  in  England, 
they  would  not  be  so  ready  to  fight  this 
clause,  the  language  of  which  was  most 
extreme.  With  regard  to  what  had 
been  discussed  so  rally  this  eveninc^ 
namely,  *^  Boycotting,"  he  altogether 
denied  that  it  was  an  Irish  institution  or 
an  Irish  offence.  The  first  time  his  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  '^ Boycotting" 
was  in  an  English  newspaper,  where, 
after  an  advertisement  for  some  indiri- 
dual  who  was  wanted  to  perform  certain 
services,  these  words  were  added — "  No 
Irish  need  apply."  That  was  the  first 
illustration  A  *' Boycotting"  he  had 
ever  noticed.  But  they  need  not  go  Ux 
to  find  that  *^  Boycotting  "  was  practised 
by  almost  all  the  Professions,  even  the 
learned  Frofesmons,  and  even  the  Clubs 
in  London  practised  it.  It  was  well 
known  that  not  only  in  one,  but  in  man? 
Clubs  in  London  was  "  Boycotting  ' 
practised ;  and  as  to  the  P^fessions,  he 
had  heard  of  cases  where  one  doetcff 
refused  to  meet  another  doctor  in  con- 
sultation because  he  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  letters  after  his  name. 

Thb  CHAIBMAN :  I  must  ask  ths 
hon.  Gentleman  to  deal  with  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  said,  that  on  the 
point  of  Order  might  he  be  allowed  to 
submit  that  the  hon.  Member  was  onlv 
illustrating  the  practice  of  ''Boycotting, 
and  that  simiUur  illustrations  had  been 
allowed  to  be  given  by  other  Members. 

The  CHAIBMAN :  The  question  be- 
Ibre  the  Committee  is  the  Amendment 
moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Memb^  to 
keep  to  that  Amendment. 
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Mb.  BYBNE  said,  lie  was  always 
ready  to  submit  to  the  ruling  of  tne 
Chairman,  and  he  was  speaking  literally 
to  the  point.  He  oould  not  advocate  the 
Admendment  without,  in  the  strongest 
language,  condemning  the  original  text 
of  the  clause.  If  they  were  to  improve 
that  clause,  he  must  comment  both  on 
the  advantages  of  the  Amendment  and 
the  disadvantages  of  the  clause ;  there- 
fore, he  would  ask  the  Chairman,  as  he 
had  asked  him  before,  to  allow  him  to 
illustrate  his  argument  as  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
had  been  permitted  to  do.  When  he 
said  that  he  himself  had  never  advo- 
cated "Boycotting,"  he  was  entitled  to 
some  little  respect  and  consideration  on 
the  subject.  Although  he  had  never 
advocated  "  Boycotting,''  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  he 
agreed  with  some  hon.  Members  that 
there  was  no  other  course  left  open  to 
the  Irish  people  but  to  defend  them- 
selves when  there  was  no  one  else  to  de- 
fend them.  He  might  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  Government  themselves  prac- 
tised "  Boycotting."  They  "  Boycotted  " 
the  Irish  Members  and  the  Irish  people. 
There  was  not  a  sinele  Irish  Member  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  all  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland  were  either  land  agents,  bailiffs, 
or  persons  appointed  from  the  landlord 
dass.  London  was  a  place  where  ' '  Boy- 
cotting "  was  carried  out  to  perfection ; 
and  if  the  Bill  were  to  pass  as  at  present 
worded,  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  one 
in  Ireland  would  be  able  to  speak  to  his 
neighbour,  or  anyone  else.  In  point  of 
fact,  a  third  party  must  never  be  men- 
tioned, because  if  one  person  were  to 
speak  to  another  about  a  third  person's 
crops,  or  his  tillage,  or  advise  the  people 
to  pay  rent,  some  official  or  policeman 
would  be  able  to  bring  him  before  the 
magistrates  and  have  him  tried  without 
a  jury.  One  of  two  things  must  happen 
if  the  Bill  passed  in  its  present  form — 
either  the  people,  rather  than  fall  into 
the  traps  prepared  for  them,  must  leave 
Ireland;  or  they  must  avail  themselves 
of  those  disorderly  practices  he  had 
never  approved  of,  and  never  would  ap- 
prove <^  and  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  He  would  ask  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  be  just  to  his  country,  and  not  to 
legislate  for  it  in  hot  haste,  not  to  le^- 
late  for  it  in  the  panic  and  passion  wmch 
possessed  them  at  the  present  moment. 
If  they  did  so,  as  oertain  as  they  sowed 


the  wind  would  they  reap  the  whirlwind. 
They  had  just  passed  a  clause  doing 
away  with  trial  by  jury;  but  he  would 
venture  to  say  to  the  Executive  that  it 
was  not  short  of  juries  they  were,  but 
short  of  witnesses.  If  public  speaking 
was  put  a  stop  to  in  Ireland,  if  a  man 
was  not  allowed  to  speak  to  his  nei&;h- 
bour  in  the  most  legitimate  manner,  if  a 
shopkeeper  was  obliged  to  serve  every 
one  in  his  town  or  viUage  that  a  police- 
man said  he  must  serve,  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  find  the  means,  as  other 
people  had  found  the  means,  of  evading 
the  oppressive  laws.  If  a  policeman  in 
Ireland  was  to  be  able  to  say  to  a  shop- 
keeper— '*  If  you  refuse  to  sell  a  loaf  of 
bread,  or  a  stone  of  flour,  to  such  and 
such  a  person,  I  will  prosecute  you,"  he 
(Mr.  Byrne)  did  not  see  why  those  shop- 
keepers should  not  follow  the  example 
set  them  in  London,  and  adopt  the  co- 
operate system,  turning  their  shops  into 
co-operative  stores,  and  selling  only  to 
members.  They  could  then  have  what 
members  they  pleased,  and  sell  to  whom 
they  pleased.  The  Irish  people  were 
now  lully  aware  that  they  had  rights, 
and  they  woXdd,  under  all  circumstances, 
find  the  means  of  maintaining  those  rights. 
Do  not  let  Parliament  make  this  Act  too 
stringent — let  them  make  it  so  that  it 
would  apply  only  to  evil-doers.  For  his 
own  part,  he  did  not  care  how  much  they* 
punished  evil-doers ;  but  do  not  let  them 
arouse  the  temper  of  the  whole  Island 
simply  because  they  wanted  to  prosecute 
a  few  men 

Mr.  JUSTIN  M'OAETHY  said,  he 
did  not  intend  to  keep  the  Committee 
very  long;  but  he  had  not  taken  any 
part  for  the  last  few  nights  in  the  de- 
bate, and  he  felt  inclined  to  say  a  few 
words  on  this  Amendment  and  clause. 
The  Amendment,  to  his  mind,  seemed  to 
endeavour  to  lay  down  some  definition 
of  a  certain  class  of  offences.  They  had 
heard  a  gpreat  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  about  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  nearly  as  they  oould,  to  act  on 
the  lines  of  the  Act  of  1875  ;  but  in  this 
clause  the  Government  not  only  did  not 
keep  to  the  principle  of  that  Act,  but  in 
one  or  two  instances  they  went  directly 
in  opposition  to  it.  What  were  the 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1875?  One 
great  principle  of  that  measure  was  that 
it  placed  the  employer  and  the  workman 
exactly  on  the  same  level  as  to  these 
laws.  The  other  great  principle  was  that 
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it  declared  no  act  to  be  illegal  when 
done  by  a  combination  of  men  which 
was  not  illegal  when  done  by  a  single 
man  acting  on  his  own  account.  Those 
would  be  allowed  to  be  the  material 
principles  of  the  Act  of  1875 ;  and  he 
would  ask  the  Committee  whether  the 
present  clause  did  not  go  directly 
against  these  principles?  It  did  not 
place  the  two  classes  on  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law.  The  Irish  landlord  corre- 
sponded with  the  employer  in  the  Eng- 
hsh  Act,  and  the  Irish  tenant  corre- 
sponded with  the  workman.  The  Bill 
before  the  Committee  made  that  an 
offence  when  committed  by  one  class 
which  would  not  be  an  offence  if  com- 
mitted by  the  other,  and  it  made  a  thing 
illegal  when  done  by  a  single  man  which 
was  not  illegal  when  done  by  a  combina- 
tion of  men.  This  was  a  gprave  defect  in 
the  clause,  and,  added  to  that,  was  the 
serious  defect  that  it  did  not  define  the 
new  offences.  In  some  parts  the  clause 
had  a  vague  and  shadowy  meaning  that 
might  cover  almost  every  word,  or  deed, 
or  look.  The  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Qork  was  an 
honest  endeavour  to  improve  the  clause 
by,  at  least,  setting  up  some  definition  of 
the  offence ;  but  it  hardly  seemed  to  him 
to  be  the  business  of  the  Irish  Members 
to  supply  definitions.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  do  it,  and  it  was 
only  when  they  would  not  that  someone 
else  had  to  come  forward  and  do  their 
work  for  them.  It  seemed  to  him  most 
monstrous  to  wish  to  retain  in  the  clause 
words  like  these — 

'^In  this  Act  the  word  'intimidation*  in. 
eludes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or 
danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or 
in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property, 
business,  or  means  of  living." 

There  was  hardly  anvthing  which  a  per- 
son might  do  which  could  not  be  in- 
cluded under  that  clause— a  sullen  look, 
a  significant  glance.  Take  the  offence 
of  *'  Boycotting.''  No  matter  how  strin- 
gent they  made  the  clause,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  exclusive  dealing,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  prevent  it.  A 
man  might  simply  announce  that  he  was 
himself  determined  not  to  deal  with  a 
particular  tradesman ;  he  might  ffive  no 
advice  to  others,  but  the  hint  might  go 
round,  and  exclusive  dealing  might  be 
established  as  effective  and  general  as 
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any  other  form  of  that  practice.  He 
held  that  the  clause  was  most  objection- 
able, and  that  the  Irish  Members  were 
bound  to  oppose  it. 

Mb.  FAKNELL  said,  the  reception 
this  Amendment  had  met  with  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  represented 
the  true  spirit  which  underlay  their 
action  in  regard  to  the  clause.  Nothing, 
he  thought,  could  be  fairer  than  the 
proposition  he  had  made  in  asking  that 
some  definition  of  intimidation  should 
be  given.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had, 
practically,  a  choice  of  two  courses  eo 
far  as  the  Irish  Members  were  concerned. 
He  could  either  adopt  the  construction 
of  the  Trades  Union  Act — the  Oonspiracj 
Act  of  1875 — which  stated  that  intimi- 
dation was  to  be  of  a  personal  cha- 
racter, or  else  define  the  intimidation 
which  he  wished  to  provide  against. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
however,  would  do  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  insisted  upon  retaining 
these  very  wide  and  sweeping  provisions, 
which  could  only  have  the  effect  oif 
placing  it  in  the  absolute  power  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  throughout  the 
country  to  deal  as  they  pleased  with  any 
movement  or  organization  for  any  pn^ 
pose  whatever  which  mieht  be  set  on  foot 
in  Ireland.  They  had  had  a  definition 
of  what  the  Government  desired  to  pat 
down.  They  had  been  told  that  the 
Government  desired  to  put  a  stop  to 
notices  of  a  threatening  and  illegal  cha- 
racter, to  put  down  the  ** Boycotting" 
of  persons  by  having  them  followed 
through  the  town  by  a  bellman.  They 
had  offered  the  Gk>vemment  that.  Th^ 
had  been  told  that  the  Govemmrat 
wished  to  prevent  the  holding  up  of 
persoDs  to  public  odium.  They  offered 
the  Government  that.  They  had  been 
told  the  Gbvemment  wanted  to  prevent 
violence  being  used  against  anv  person. 
They  offered  the  Government  that.  And 
they  said,  moreover — "  If  you  desire  an^ 
other  definition  of  intimidation,  place  it 
on  the  Paper,  and  we  will  be  most 
happy  to  consider  it  in  the  fairest  possi- 
ble manner,  and  vield  to  it  if  we  possi- 
bly can ;  but  we  object  to  a  clause  which 
gives  such  enormously  wide  and  vagas 
powers  as  this."  The  Irish  Members 
contended  that  these  powers  were  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  the  go- 
vernment of  any  country,  and  that  no 
Gk>vemment  ever  before  sought  frGm  taij 
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legialation  saoli  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
puttiiig  a  stop,  not  to  intimidation,  but  to 
combination.    Thej  had  in  India  a  Go- 
remment  of  an  autocratic  kind,  a  Go- 
▼emment  in  which  the  people  were  ab- 
solutely deprived  of  any  representation 
whatever,   and  there  had  been  a  land 
question  in  India,  just  as  there  had  been 
a  land  question  m  Ireland ;   and  yet, 
even  in  India,  where  they  did  not  re- 
quire the  assent  of  any  Representative 
Assembly  to  their  legislation,  they  had 
never  ventured,  with  so  many  millions 
of  people  under  their  control,  consti- 
tuting a  power  and  a  danger  far  greater 
than  the  Irish  people — they  had  never 
asked,  against  these  teeming  millions  in 
India,  the  power  they  were  now  asking 
against  the  few  insignificant  millions  in 
Ireland.    They  had  shown,  by  the  de- 
mand they  made,  an  absence  of  all  trust 
and  confidence  in  themselves,  and  a  de- 
sire to  repress  and  trample  on  the  Irish 
people,  which  would   assuredly  re-act 
u^n  tiiemselves.    They  had  cast  to  the 
winds  all  desire  to  be  pacific,  to  trust 
totho  honour  of  the  people,  and  they 
had  determined  to  rely  upon  brute  force 
and  the  exertions  of  a  section  of  men 
who  were  hated  and  detested,  and  that 
with  good  reason,  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.    It  appeared 
to  him  to  DO  useless  to  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary.    The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might  have  his  own 
reasons  for  the  attitude  and  the  course 
he  had  taken,  but  he  fMr.  Famell)  be- 
lieved that  the  result  oi  his  action  would 
be  that  the  Cabinet,  of  which  he  was  a 
Member,  would  be  dragged  to  destruc- 
tion ;  and  the  Government  might  thank 
themselves   if   this   and  other   results 
which  he  had  ventured  to  predict  should 
come  to  pass.    They  might  thank  them- 
selves for  retaining  amongst  their  num- 
ber a  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
who,  if  he   had  any  Liberal  instincts 
at  all,  had   only  the  instincts   of  the 
official  and  the  man  who  desired  to  re- 
tain his  seat  at  any  price.    To  the  right 
hon.  and   learned  Gentleman,  by  the 
attitude  he  took  up  last  Session  in  refer- 
enoe  to  this  whole  matter,  were  attribut- 
able, quite  as  much  as  to  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford,  the 
misfortunes  that  had  come  on  Ireland 
and  the  Government  of  Ireland  during 
the  last  12  months.     If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  knew  the  real  state 


of  things  in  Ireland  and  in  America — 
and  he  had  stated  that  he  did  know — 
he  had  deceived  the  House.  If  he  did 
not  know,  he  had  no  right  to  speak 
about  it.  It  appeared  that  he  had  not, 
even  in  12  months,  got  rid  of  his  scare 
about  O'Donovan  Eossa;  and  he  said 
he  was  constantly  reading  columns  and 
columns  of  seditious  literature  in  the 
American  newspapers.  He  (Mr.  Far- 
nell)  could  only  say  he  wished  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  read 
instead  the  Irish-American  newspapers. 
Instead  of  finding  them  full  of  sedition, 
he  would  find  them  even  more  moderate 
than  the  Irish  newspapers  at  home. 
Surely,  it  was  not  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  allow  himself  to  be  instructed, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  and  would  take 
some  trouble  to  inform  himself  as  to 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  people 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that,  having 
so  informed  himself,  he  would  become  a 
true  repeater  of  that  opinion.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  things  that 
the  Irish  people  had  to  face— that  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  they 
were  seeking  to  introduce  reasonable 
Amendments,  the  Government  would 
make  no  concession  to  the  popular  voice 
of  Ireland. 

Mb.  MAOLIYEB  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  He  apprehended  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  feel  that  the  hon.  Member 
was  travelling  very  wide  of  the  clause 
now  under  discussion.  The  Chairman, 
he  thought,  might  very  fairly  call  on 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  address  himself 
to  the  su^ect  before  the  Committee. 

T^  CHAIRMAN :  I  was  very  much 
relieved  to  find  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  coming  to  the  clause. 

Mb.  FARNELL  continuing,  said,  he 
thought  that  what  he  had  said  pre- 
viouSy  was  a  fair  and  proper  intro- 
duction to  what  he  should  have  to  say 
now.  He  said  it  was  most  unfortunate 
that  when  Irish  Members  were  asking 
the  Committee  to  agree  to  the  insertion 
of  an  Amendment  to  a  Bill  of  this 
character,  which  would  allow  the  Go- 
vernment in  Ireland  to  treat  the  people 
as  reasonable  beings,  as  people  oi  some 
self-oontrol,  and  entitled  to  some  con- 
fidence, and  not  as  brute  beasts,  they 
had  to  contend  with  the  crass  ignorance 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary.  They  had  been 
very  fair  in  placing  these  definitions  be- 
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fore  the  Committee.  They  were  put 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  ex- 
pressions of  opinion ;  and  although  they 
had  not  been  met  specifically,  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Government  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  show  their  hand.  He  could  see 
no  hope  for  Ireland,  and  no  hope  for  the 
Government,  or  success  for  their  policy 
of  conciliation,  so  long  as  Ministers 
tontinued  to  reject  every  reasonable 
Amendment  which  Irish  Members  asked 
them  to  accept  in  reference  to  this  Bill. 
He  could  see  nothing  but  disaster  for 
Ireland  and  this  country,  for  he  con- 
ceived the  Government  were  doing  the 
lowest  and  dirtiest  work  that  had  ever 
been  done  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  must  be- 
lieve that  the  House  had  a  very  short 
memory.  He  would  read  a  portion  of 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  Member 
last  year,  in  which  he  described  the 
state  of  Ireland  as  being  totally  ex- 
ceptional, and  alien  from  the  condition 
of  any  other  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions.  But  he  now  rose  and  ex- 
pected the  House  to  treat  Ireland  as  if 
it  were  similar  in  its  condition  to  York- 
shire. That  was  totally  unreasonable, 
and  he  would  prove  it  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's own  words.  On  the  3rd  June, 
1881,  the  hon.  Member  said 

Mr.  BORLASE  rose  to  Order.  He 
asked  whether  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  was  rele- 
vant to  the  debat-e  ? 

Thb  chairman  said,  he  had  not 
yet  heard  the  speech. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  trusted 
that  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  had  been  permitted  to  conclude 
his  speech,  a  similar  indulffenoe  would 
be  extended  to  himself,  tor  it  was  a 
rule  of  that  House  that  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  a  right  to  answer  any  speech 
that  had  been  permitted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Chair. 

Thb  chairman  said,  he  had 
pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Citv  of  Cork  that  his  speech  was  rather 
wiae  of  the  Amendment.  He  trusted 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire would  speak  to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  should 
certainly  speak  to  the  Amendment,  and 
he  claimed  nothing  more  than  the  right 
of  speaking  on  the  topics  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  had 
been  permitted  to  enter  upon.     He  said 

Hr,  Parnell 


that  when  that  hon.  Member  asked  the 
House  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  same 
prindples  of  government  as  were  in- 
volved in  the  Act  of  1876  with  respect 
to  disturbances  in  trade,  he  should  first 
prove  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was 
similar  to  the  condition  of  Yorkahire. 
That  was,  in  his  opinion,  but  a  reason- 
able proposition,  and  he  therefore  de- 
sired to  quote  the  description  given  by 
the  hon.  Member  last  year  of  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  The  words  of  the 
hon.  Member  were  that — 

"  There  had  never  yet  been  open  rebellion  in 
Ireland  which  was  tiucen  np  by  mon  than  a 
small  section  of  the  population.  In  179S,  only 
three  counties  were  up,  and  it  taxed  all  Eng- 
land's resources  to  put  them  down.  He  beliered 
if,  at  the  present  moment,  any  revolutionaiT 
party  made  a  determined  appeal  to  the  Inm 
people  every  county  would  join  in  a  rebellion 
against  English  rule.'*— [3  Rmtumrd^  colxiL  90.] 

Mb.  BOELASE  said,  he  rose  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  Chairman  as  to 
whether  this  speech  was  relevant  to  the 
question  before  the  Committee  ? 

The  chairman  said,  he  could  not 
see  the  slightest  relation  to  the  question 
before  the  Committee  in  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  would 
not  oppose  his  opinion  to  that  of  the 
Chairman.  They  had  been  for  a  day 
and  a-half  debating  this  dause;  and 
the  difference  between  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  and  the  great  body 
of  the  Committee  was  that  he  claimed 
that  the  same  principles  should  be  i^ 
plied  to  the  government  of  Ireland  that 
were  applied  in  1875  to  the  government 
of  Yorkshire.  He  thought  he  had  read 
enough  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  to  show  that  the  condition  of  York- 
shire during  the  strike  and  during  the 
ffreat  disturbances  there  was  totally 
different  from  the  description  given  by 
him  of  the  condition  of  Ireland  in  June 
last.  At  a  time  like  the  present,  when 
this  important  Bill  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  simply  absurd  to  compare 
the  state  of  Ireland  with  the  state  of 
Yorkshire.  Seeing  that  the  Amend- 
ments proposed  struck  at  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause,  and  tended  to  render 
it  totally  inefficient  under  the  oiroum- 
stances  of  Ireland  to  which  it  was  to  be 
applied,  he  said  that  the  opposition 
directed  against  the  clause  was  really 
opposition  to  the  Bill  itself,  which,  by 
repeated  and  enormous  majorities,  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Houae.    He 
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irould  giye  the  Oommittee,  very  shortlyy 
the  specific  which  the  hon.  Member 
suggested  as  an  alternative  to  the  coer- 
ciye  legislation  which  he  had  done  so 
much  to  render  neoessarr.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  had  adrerted  before  to  the 
speech  of  Archbishop  Oroke,  and  he 
would  now  furnish  the  House  with  the 
obsenrations  of  the  hon.  Member  on 
that  subject.    He  said — 

**  The  Oovemment  would  do  well  to  try  the 
advice  of  Archhiahop  Croke,  and  see  what 
would  happen  if  they  withdrew  their  troops  and 
police  from  Tipperar^  for  a  single  montn ;  he 
felt  sure  that  the  priests  would  be  responsible 
for  the  peace  and  order  of  the  county,  and 
there  would  bo  an  entire  cessation  of  outrages." 
—[md.  97.] 

Mb.  MAOUVEB  rose  to  Order.  He 
appealed  to  the  Chair  as  to  whether  it 
was  not  time  that  this  remarkable  speech 
should  come  to  an  end  ? 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  he  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire that  he  was  again  travelling 
beyond  the  question.  He  had  spoken 
for  some  time  towards  the  Amendment, 
but  was  now  altogether  outside  it. 

Mr.  newdegate  said,  he  had  en- 
deayoured  to  speak  on  this  subject 
within  the  ordinary  rules  of  debate. 
He  asked  hon.  Members  if  they  ap- 
prored  the  specific  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Oity  of  Cork,  because  it  was 
clear  that  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee  and  every  Amendment  he 
had  proposed  were  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  announced  by  him  on  the 
3rd  of  June  last  year.  The  opposition 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  agamst  the 
Bill  itself,  and  that  alone  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  present  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOBsaid,  he 
thought  the  condition  of  demoraliza- 
tion at  which  the  Committee  had  been 
reduced  did  not  argue  well  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  remaining  clauses  of  the 
Bill.  The  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  attributed  to  the  Home  Secretary 
a  profound  degree  of  ignorance  upon  the 
question  under  discussion,  and  he  went 
on  to  speak  also  of  the  general  attitude 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  Now, 
he  did  not  want  to  say  anything  disre- 
spectful of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  position  at 
which  the  Committee  had  arrived,  to 
use  the  most  moderate  language,  was 
due  to  the  imbecility  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment. 


Mr.  HENEIOE  asked  if  it  was  in 
Order  to  use  the  term  imbecility  toward 
any  Member  of  the  House  ? 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  the  expres- 
sion was  not  altogether  un-Farliamen- 
tary. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOB  said,  he  had 
used  language  neither  un-Parliamentary 
nor  irrational.  What  was  the  position 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government?  They 
said  they  were  willing  to  limit  and  de- 
fine the  clause;  nevertheless,  they  did  not 
bring  forward  any  limitations  or  defini- 
tions, from  which  it  was  clear  that  they 
had  come  before  the  House  when  their 
minds  were  not  made  up.  Ministers 
were  generally  absent  when  these  ques- 
tions came  up,  and  the  Home  Secretary, 
in  consequence,  became  master  of  all  ne 
surveyed.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Prime  Minister  was  conepicuous 
not  merely  by  his  absence,  but  stul  more 
so  by  his  silence  on  every  part  of  the 
Bill  whenever  a  question  of  importance 
was  being  discussed.  Now,  he  put  a  fair 
challenge  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
They  said  they  were  in  favour  of  the  limi- 
tation of  this  clause,  and  in  favour  of 
having  a  definition  in  the  clause,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  objected  to  the  words 
reposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
ity  of  Cork.  Well,  let  them  produce 
words  of  their  own,  and  not  keep  the 
Committee  any  longer  in  ignorance  of 
their  intentions  in  this  matter.  He 
thought  it  was  time  for  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister to  take  the  Bill  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  whose  incom- 
petency to  deal  with  it  had  already  been 
abundantly  proved,  and  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself,  or  one  of  his 
Colleagues,  to  come  forward  and  state 
the  Ghovemment  intentions.  If  they 
were  to  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  two 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  the 
Members  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  (%rk  had  better  retire  altogether, 
beotuse  it  appeared  that  all  the  .£nend« 
ments  emanating  from  Badical  and  Irish 
Members  had  been  ^ut  forward  in  vain. 
Not  a  single  definition  had  yet  been 
given  by  the*  Home  Secrets^;  and, 
therefDre,  he  appealed  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  take  refuge  in  melancholy 
silence,  but  to  say  whether  he  would 
agree  to  an  Amendment  necessary  for 
securing  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 
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Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Oommittee  divided : — Ayes  36  ; 
Noes  247:  Majority  211.— (Div.  List, 
No.  118.) 

Mr.  HEALY  proposed,  in  line  16,  to 
leave  out  the  word  "  any,"  and  insert 
the  word  *'  such."  The  hon.  Member 
pointed  out  that  the  clause  provided 
*'  that  ©very  person  who  should,  wrong- 
fully or  without  legal  authority,  incite 
any  person ;"  and  he  proposed  to  substitute 
'•'  such  "  for  "  any  "  in  that  case.  Some- 
body must  be  intimidated,  somebody 
must  make  a  speech  or  commit  an  ac- 
tion ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  necessary,  for 
the  grammatical  sense  of  the  clause,  to 
make  that  more  clear  by  introducing  the 
word  "  such." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
16,  leave  out  **  any,"  and  insert  **  such." 
— (Ifr.  Eealy.) 

Question,  '^  That  the  word  '  any'  stand 
part  of  the  Clause,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  BBYGE  said,  he  was  yqi^  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulty  which  any  M!ember 
would  have  in  bringing  an  Amendment 
before  the  Committee  at  that  time  of  the 
night,  especially  affcer  such  an  exhaus- 
tive discussion  as  had  taken  place ;  but 
he  would  not  detain  the  House  lonff  in 
statins;  the  case  for  the  proposal  he  had 
to  ma^e.  The  Committee  was  now  at 
not  only  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  Bill,  but  one  of  the  most  knotty 
points  in  the  whole  field  of  law.  It  was 
because  he  despaired  of  finding  any  defi- 
nition of  '*  intimidation  "  which  had  any 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  proposed  to  do  without  a 
definition  altogether.  He  did  not  bring 
forward  his  Amendment  in  the  interest 
of  any  particular  section  in  the  House, 
and  he  did  not  know  what  view  would 
be  taken  by  Irish  Members.  He  brought 
it  forward  in  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
mittee itself,  which  saw  before  it  a  long 
and  tedious  list  of  Amendments  to  the 
definition  in  the  clause,  which  must  oc- 
cupy a  very  considerable  length  of  time. 
He  thought  that  difficulty  would  be  best 
met  by  leaving  out  the*  definition,  or 
rather  the  attempt  at  a  partial  definilaon, 
proposed  by  the  Government  altogether. 
If  they  could  not  untie  the  knot,  they 
had  better  cut  it.  As  to  the  concession 
made  by  the  Home  Secretary  to  add  cer- 
tain words  to  the  definition,  he  thought 
they  would  make  no  real  difference  at  all. 


It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed  ad- 
dition would  only  express  a  second  time 
over  what  was  already  sufficiently  ex- 
pressed in  Sub-sections  a  and  h.   He  did 
not  understand  the  Home  Secretary  to 
say  that  any  substantial  difference  would 
be  made  by  the  words  he  proposed  to 
add ;  in  fact,  the  legal  effect  of  the  clause 
would  be  precisely  the  same.     He  en- 
tirely agreed    that  everything   in   the 
definition  was  governed  by  Sub- sections 
a  and  h  ;  but  even  so,  the  definition  went 
much  beyond  the  natural  and  ordinary 
meaning  of   the  word  ''  intimidation." 
That  was  illustrated  by  the  fact   ad- 
mitted by  the  Home  Secretary,  that  he 
would  make  unlawful  thing^s  which  were 
perfectly  lawful  when  done  by  trades 
unions.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman admitted  that  these  words  would 
make  the  acts  of  trades  unions  unlaw- 
ful ;  but  he  also  argued  that  the  Act  of 
1875  would  protect  trades  unions,  and, 
therefore,  it  would  not  apply  to  such 
cases.     Surely  it  was  very  singular  that 
Acts  which  were  admittedly  legal  when 
done  by  trades  unions  in  England  should 
become,  under  this   clause,  punishable 
in  Ireland  with  a  penalty  of  six  months' 
imprisonment  when  done  by  others  than 
trade  unionists.    What  cause  could  be 
assigned  for  such  favour  being  given  to 
trades  unions,  which  were  not  very  lonff 
ago  held  to  be  dangerous  associations  r 
Any  words  would  come  under  this  defini- 
tion which  caused  fear  to  any  person  or 
injury  to  his  business.    Any  person  who 
uttered  a  word,  or  did  any  act,  which 
was  calculated  to  put  a  person  in  fear  of 
injury  to  his  business,  or  living,  would 
come  within  the  Act ;  and  it  was  easy  to 
imagine  an  immense  number  of  words 
which  might  be  spoken,  or  things  which 
might  be  done,  which  would  put  a  per- 
son in  such  fear,  and  therefore  oome 
under  this  clause  and  yet  which  would 
not  be,  in  any  fair  or  natural  sense, 
offences    deserving    punishment.      Not 
long  ago,  a  proposition  was  made  in  this 
country  by  a  society  of  philanthropic 
ladies  that  customers  should  not  deal 
with  shopkeepers  who  did  not  supply 
counter  seats  for  their  assistants.    If, 
however,  any  lady  went  into  a  shop, 
say,  in  Dublin,  where  seats  were  not  pro- 
vided for  the  assistants,  and,  finding  that 
the  young  women  who  acted  as  shop- 
assistants  were  suffering  from  fatigae, 
declared  she  would  not  deal  with  that 
shop,  because  seats  were  not  provided, 
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she  would  oome  under  this  clause.  Now, 
was  it   desirable  to    bring  under  the 
terms  of  this  Act  words  whioh  would  be 
far  from  oulpable,  and  might  be  dictated 
by  the  highest  motives,  though  they  un- 
doubtedly threatened  an*  injury  to  the 
shopkeeper  in  his  business?    Anybody 
could  imagine  a  lai^e  number  of  similar 
oases  which    would    come    under    this 
clause,  but  which  nobody  would  think 
of  condemning  or  desire  to  punish.    It 
might  be  said  that  a  reasonable  inter- 
pretation must  be  allowed,  and  that  it 
was  not  fair  to  argue  upon  extreme  cases. 
He  admitted  that ;  but  if  they  had  such 
confidence  in  the  magistrates  and  the 
Oourt  to  which  appeal  lay,  as  to  hold 
that  they  would  not  press  this  definition 
strictly,  why  should  they  not  be  trusted 
a  little  furtner,  and  1^  to  put  a  proper 
meaning  on  the  term   "  intimidation  " 
without  having  this  elaborate  and  diffi- 
cult, yet  incomplete  definition  ?   He  was 
aware  there  were  objections  to  that;  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  if  the  Judges  were 
trusted  to  interpret  the  word  "intimi- 
dation ''  with  the  partial  and  unsatisfac- 
tory definition  in  the  clause,  they  might 
be  intrusted  to  interpret  it  without  any 
definition.     The  words  in  this  clause,  in 
fact,  carried  the  word  ''intimidation" 
far    beyond    its  natural    sense,   which 
meant  what  put  a  man  in  serious  terror 
— such  terror  as  would  be  too  much  for 
a  man  of  firm  mind.    That,  however, 
was  not  the  meaning  which  would  be 
attached  to  the  word  as  defined  in  this 
clause.     It  was  here  extended  to  fear 
which  would  not  necessarily  affect  a  man 
of  firm  mind — that  was,  it  was  given  an 
extension  which  the  Courts  had  never 
yet  g^ven  it.    It  was  admitted  that  the 
principle  of  the  English  Act  ought  to  be 
followed.     Section   7  of  that  Act  con- 
tained the  words — "Any  person  who 
uses  violence  towards  or  intimidates  such 
other  person.**  The  word  "  intimidates  ** 
had  been  found  amply  sufficient  under 
that  Act,  and  he  did  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  sufficient  under  this  measure. 
Why  was  it  necessanr  to  incur  a  difficulty 
which  might  be  avoided  by  omitting  the 
definition?  He  quite  agreed  that  "Boy- 
cotting" must  be  stopped,  and  he  had 
given  the  best  proof  of  his  holding  that 
view  by  voting  against  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  Oharlee  Bussell).  To  put  down 
the  really  pernicious  forms  of  "  Boy- 
cotting," including  the  extremer  cases 


of  exclusive  dealing,  they  had  better 
proceed  by  adopting  the  language  of 
common  sense,  without  any  definition  at 
aU.  No  doubt,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  would 
say  that  they  could  not  abandon  the  de- 
finition ;  and  any  attempt  to  amend  the 
definition  would  be,  no  doubt,  resisted 
by  those  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen 
who  represented  that  a  perfectly  harm- 
less and,  indeed,  nominal  change  pro- 
posed by  the  Home  Secretary,  some 
time  ago,  would  involve  a  serious  danger. 
He  might  be  told  that  the  magistrates 
were  unfit  to  administer  the  Sill,  and 
that  a  definition  was,  therefore,  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  answer  was  that  there  w£ts 
to  be  a  power  of  appealing  to  another 
Court,  by  which  any  wrong  done  would 
be  corrected.  He  submitted  that  the 
simplest  way  out  of  this  difficulty  would 
be  by  abandoning  this  imperfect  defini- 
tion altogether. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
24,  to  leave  out  from  the  word  "Act," 
to  the  end  of  the  Clause. — {Mr,  Bryce,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  in  this  Act  the  expression  '  intimida- 
tion ' '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  cordially 
supported  the  Amendment,  because  he 
believed  that  this  portion  of  the  BUI 
would  do  a  great  deal  more  harm  than 
good,  no  matter  from  what  point  of  view 
it  was  regarded.  Looking  at  the  Bill 
as  one  which  was  necessary,  and  which 
ought  to  be  framed  so  as  to  meet  the 
evils  it  w£ts  designed  to  meet,  this  clause 
went  a  great  deal  further  than  was 
necessarv.  No  warning  could  be  given 
to  people ;  no  active  advice  could  be 
given  of  the  most  innocent  kind  which 
would  not  fall. within  this  definition  of 
"  intimidation."  "  Any  word  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  injury  to 
his  property,  or  business,  or  means  of 
living,"  were  the  words  of  the  clause. 
Supposing  a  person  was  going  out  in  a 
boat,  and  someone  else  aavis^  him  not 
to  do  so,  because  the  boat  was  rotten, 
that  person  would  come  within  the  four 
comers  of  this  definition ;  or,  if  a  man 
advised  another  not  to  go  out  without 
an  overcoat,  because  there  was  likely  to 
be  rain,  when  he  might  get  wet  and 
catch  a  cold,  he  would  also  come  within 
the  Act.  No  word  of  advice  or  warning 
could  be  given  to  guard  a  person  from. 
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danger,  which  might  not  be  construed 
as  coming  within  this  definition.  There 
were  stm  worse  faults  in  the  clause. 
Attention  had  already  been  called  to  the 
fact  that  the  framers  of  this  Bill  seemed  to 
delight  in  ''  running  amuck ''  against  all 
the  most  cherished  principles  of  English 
jurisprudence.  One  of  the  most  cher- 
ished principles  of  jurisprudence  in  eyerj 
civilized  country  was  that  no  act  could 
be  criminal  unless  the  intent  with  which 
that  act  was  done  was  criminal  itself. 
That  was  one  of  the  oldest  maxims ;  but 
here  was  a  definition  deliberately  re- 
pealing that,  and,  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  Dublin  University  (Mr.  PlunketJ 
had  said,  insidiously  repealing  it. 
Why  was  the  word  "  calculated  "sub- 
stituted for  "intended?"  Because  it 
was  intended  to  make  acts  criminal 
where  there  was  no  criminal  intent.  The 
word  "  view  "  was  used  instead  of  the 
word  "  intent "  for  the  same  purpose — 
namely,  to  make  an  act  criminal  in 
which  there  was  no  criminal  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  doer.  That  was  such 
an  innovation  on  the  principles  of  our 
jurisprudence  that  he  could  only  charac- 
terize as  atrocious.  It  would  lay  snares 
for  the  people,  and  no  person  who  acted 
with  a  philanthropic  spirit  could  escape 
this  Act.  This  clause  was  designed  to 
do  away  with  one  of  the  greatest  prin- 
ciples of  law,  which  was  to  protect 
persons  who  were  guiltless  of  criminal 
intent ;  and  it  was  so  wide  as  to  embrace 
and  catch  every  act  of  warning  and 
advice,  however  innocent  might  be  the 
intention,  and  however  much  it  might 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  parties  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  thought 
the  hon.  Member  might  have  spared  a 
good  deal  of  his  indignation  upon  the 
deliberate  proposal  of  the  Government, 
if  he  had  attended  to  his  (Sir  William 
Harcourt's)  statement,  that  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  omit  ''  intent "  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  providing  that  the 
intention  of  tne  act  should  be  crimi- 
nal. With  reference  to  the  Amend- 
ment now  proposed,  the  Committee  had 
already  discussed  the  question  whether 
or  not  the  definition  should  be  omitted. 
He  quite  admitted  that  if ''  intimidation  " 
was  to  be  interpreted  only  by  professional 
men,  any  exposition  of  **  intimidation  " 
would  be  superfluous,  not  because,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  anything  in  thia 
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clause  whidi  ought  not  to  be  there,  bat 
because  he  beUeved  that  to  the  pro- 
fessional mind  the  word  "  intimidation  " 
would  convey  everything  that  was  in  the 
clause.  Therefore,  the  mere  questioa 
was,  whether  or  not  it  was  better  to  have 
this  exposition  of  "intimidation"  or 
not  ?  He  believed  that  a  Judge  would 
find  that  "  intimidation  "  would  oontain 
everything  contained  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  clause ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
this  part  of  the  clause  could  not  be  dis- 
pensed with.  First  of  all,  it  was  not 
merely  constructive,  but,  as  had  already 
been  pointed  out,  there  must  be  some 
indication  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  to  what  responsibility  was  upon  them. 
The  ordinary  people  of  Ireland  might 
not  understand,  as  a  Judge  would  under- 
stand, that  the  word  **  intimidation  "  in- 
cluded actions  which  involved  an  injoiy 
to  a  man,  or  a  loss  of  business  or  means 
of  living.  If  they  did  not  understand 
that,  they  would  not  understand  how  the 
word  ''  intimidation  "  was  intended  to 
strike  at  **  Boycotting;  "  and  he  consi- 
dered the  value  of  this  section  of  the 
clause  was,  that  it  made  it  clear  and  in- 
telligible to  every  man  in  Ireland  that 
the  clause  was  intended  to  strike  at 
''Boycotting."  That  was  the  whole 
question,  and  he  did  not  think  it  intro- 
duced anything  not  already  contained 
in  the  word  **  intimidation,"  whioh  was 
useless  for  public  purposes. 

Mb.  LEAMT  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might,  from  his  point 
of  view,  have  very  good  reason  for  ob- 
jecting to  any  Amendment  made  on  that 
side  of  the  House  in  favour  of  limiting 
the  offence  of  intimidation.  The  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  opposite 
would  enable  any  intelligent  man  in 
Ireland  to  know  what  intimidation  was, 
and  he  (Mr.  Leamy)  thought  it  was  the 
duty  of  Parliament  in  this  matter  to  so 
word  the  clause  that  the  magistrates 
who  had  to  administer  the  law  would  be 
able  to  say  what  was  intimidation  and 
what  was  not.  The  riffht  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  this  para- 
graph would  be  an  indication  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  what  intimidation 
was,  and  that  it  would  explain  to  them 
what  they  must  not  do.  It  appeared  to 
him  (Mr.  Leamy)  that  if  they  left  that 
paragraph  in,  any  man  in  Ireland  would 
see  he  could  hardly  do  anjrthing  or  say 
anything  without  being  brought  within 
the  purview  of  the  clause.    Suppose  one 
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tradesman  was  in  the  habit  of  dealing 
with  another,  and  he  said  to  him — ''  If 
you  do  not  deal  with  me  for  bread,  I 
shall  not  deal  with  you  for  grocery ;  and 
not  only  will  I  cease  to  deal  wiUi  you, 
but  I  will  endeavour  to  get  other  men 
not  to  deal  with  you."  Ji  a  man  were 
to  make  a  remark  of  that  kind,  under 
this  Act  he  would  be  liable  to  a  charge 
of  intimidation.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Bryoe)  who  had  just 
spoken,  yesterday  evening  pointed  out 
tnat  if  a  number  of  trMesmen  in  a 
town  agreed  to  dose  their  shops  and 
give  a  holiday  to  th^  assistants  on  a 
certain  occasion,  and  that  one  man  re- 
fused to  act  as  the  others  did,  and  a 
number  of  his  customers  went  there  and 
said — "  If  you  refuse  to  give  a  holiday 
like  the  rest,  we  shall  not  any  longer  deal 
witli  you."  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gi9ntfeman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket),  comment- 
ing on  that  case,  said  it  was  an  extreme 
one,  and  that  it  was  a  thing  that  could 
hardly  occur ;  that  it  was  an  illustration 
not  worth  considering.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Leamy)  wished  to  put  a  question.  He 
was  perfectly  certain  that  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  were  to  come  to  a  town  in 
Ireland,  and  if  a  number  of  people 
agreed  to  close  their  shops,  and  to  iUu- 
minato  their  premises  in  honour  of  the 
visit  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  and  if 
a  eertain  number  said — **  We  will  not 
dose  our  shops;  we  will  not  illumi- 
nate ; "  and  if  the  others  were  te  go 
to  these  shopkeepers  who  refused  to 
dose,  and  say — ''If  you  do  not  dose 
and  illuminate  your  premises,  we  shall 
not  deal  with  you,"  he  was  sure  that  in 
such  a  case  the  magistrates  would  not 
hold  a  man  gvaltj  under  this  Bill.  But, 
if  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Oity  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell)  went  down  to  an  Irish 
town,  and  a  number  of  shopkeepers 
were  to  sav — ^"We  shall  not  close  our 
shops,  and  we  shall  not  illuminate  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Pamell's  visit,"  and  if  a 
number  of  people  said  to  those  men — 
«<If  you  do  not  illuminate  we  shall 
*  Boycott '  you,  or,  in  other  words,  we 
shall  not  deal  with  you,"  he  was  per- 
fectly certain  that,  as  persons  using  a 
threat,  th^  would  be  sent  to  prison 
under  this  bill.  That  was  the  way  this 
Bill  would  be  worked  out  From  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  G^tleman'sown 
point  of  view,  there  was  good  reason  for 
aayiag — "  I  shall  accept  no  definitioa  of 


intimidation  which  will  tie  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates  in  dealing  with  oases  of 
*  Boycotting ;' "  but  that  was  not  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site. The  hon.  Member  opposite  was 
quite  willing  that  a  man  guuty  of  inti- 
midation should  be  sent  to  g^ol;  but 
what  he  wanted  was  that  words  so  vague 
and  of  so  extravagant  a  character  should 
not  be  put  in  the  clause,  which  would 
prohibit  mere  criticism  upon  any  man's 
conduct  in  Ireland.  That  was  the  rea- 
son why  he  (Mr.  Leamy)  supported  the 
Amendment.  He  felt  penectly  con- 
vinced and  satisfied  that  they  were 
giving  the  magistrates  a  power  they 
ought  not  to  have.  In  his  opinion,  it 
w£ts  proposed  to  g^ve  them  too  large  a 
discretion ;  and  he  thought  that  by  ac- 
cepting this  Am^idm^it  they  would  cer- 
tainly enable  magistrates  to  deal  with 
all  cases  of  ''  Boycotting." 

Mr.  PUGH  said,  one  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, was  too  wide.  He  was  not  going 
to  discuss  the  question  of  what  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  intimidation  might  be ; 
but  he  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
that  it  was  desirable,  having  regard  to 
the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  subject, 
and  having  regard  to  the  possible  lack 
of  professional  learning  cm  the  part  of 
those  who  had  to  administer  the  law — it 
was  desirable  to  lay  down  some  rules  for 
guidance  in  this  matter.  If  that  was  so, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  rules  should 
be  as  correct  as  they  could  frame  them. 
They  ought  not  to  be  so  wide  as  to  in- 
clude as  offences  things  which  no  one 
in  his  senses  would  consider  offences. 
Many  illustrations  were  put  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  subject,  and  he  would 
venture  to  put  one  more,  which  he 
thought  would  come  home  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers. He  would  ask  the  Committee, 
whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman himself  would  have  been  safe, 
supposing  that  at  the  time  of  the  last 
General  Election  a  law  of  this  kind  had 
been  in  force  in  England?  They  all 
read  the  many  eloquent  speeches  made 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man at  that  time,  and  he  (Mr.  Pugh) 
had  not  the  dightest  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  a  great  number  of  electors  were 
restarained  from  voting  for  the  Conserva- 
tive candidates,  because  they  believed 
the    speeches   of  the  right   hon.   and 
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learned  Gentleman,  and  because  they 
felt  that  if  they  did  vote  for  Conserva- 
tive candidates,  they  would  not  only  risk 
their  own  means  of  living,  but  the 
prosperity  of  the  country.  He  did  not 
think  that  there  was  any  doubt  that  a 
great  many  people  voted  for  the  Liberal 
Party  owing  to  such  a  fear  on  their  part. 
They  felt  that  if  they  returned  Conser- 
vatives to  this  House  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  be  imperilled,  and 
thereby  their  own  means  of  living  would 
be  imperilled.  He  would  not  discuss 
whether  that  was  the  right  view  or  not ; 
but  he  had  no  doubt  that  was  the  rea- 
son why  many  people  at  that  time  voted 
for  the  Liberal  candidates.  Now,  under 
the  clause  of  this  Bill,  as  it  stood,  if  it 
applied  to  England,  anyone  who  used 
arguments  of  that  kind  would  be  guilty 
of  intimidation.  The  words  were  so 
very  wide  that  any  word,  or  any  ges- 
ture, or  any  act,  would  be  su^cient  to 
cause  the  imprisonment  of  a  man.  He 
did  not  think  that  that  was  right ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  Amendment,  because  he  agreed  with 
what  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  had  said — 
namely,  that  it  was  desirable  that  some 
guide  should  be  laid  down.  What  he 
would  venture  to  suggest  was  this— to 
leave  out  the  words  **  word  spoken  or 
act  done,"  and  insert  the  words — 

*^  Condact  which,  having  due  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  shall  he  deemed  to 
have  heen  intimidation,  and." 

So  that  the  clause  would  read — 

*'  Calculated  to  put  any  person  in  fear 
of  any  injury  or  danger  to  himself,"  &c. 

His  reason  for  that  suggestion  was,  that 
he  wished,  if  possible,  to  point  out  to 
the  magistrates  in  Lreland  that  no  iso- 
lated word,  and  no  isolated  act,  would 
be  sufficient  to  bring  men  within  this 
section ;  that  they  must  have  regard  to 
his  conduct  or  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  spoke  or  acted.  The 
word  conduct  was  a  word  with  which 
they  were  all  familiar.  They  continu- 
ally heard  of  riotous  conduct  and  dis- 
orderly eonduct,  and  it  was  by  conduct 
that  men  must  be  judged.  He  thought 
they  might  foirlv  make  a  man's  conduct 
the  test  of  whemer  he  was  to  be  found 
guilty  or  not.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  should  have  to  vote  against 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member; 
but  he  trusted  that  his  suggestion,  or 
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some  other  suggestion,  would  find  favour 
with  the  Gt>vemment,  so  as  to  limit  the 
very  wide  application  of  this  clause  as  it 
at  present  stood. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  that  the  word  "in- 
cludes" would  enable  a  mag^istrate  to 
go  outside  the  definition  of  the  clause 
altogether,  and  say  that  intimidation 
might  comprehend  other  matters  than 
those  mentioned  in  the  definition.  Then 
the  definition  included  innocent  things, 
except  so  far  as  they  were  qualified  by 
the  words  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
Government,  making  it  the  "intent" 
to  put  a  person  in  fear ;  and  in  consent- 
ing to  the  insertion  of  these  words  they 
were  admitting  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sussex. 
He  confessed  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
vote  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Bryce).  He  thought  it  would  make 
the  case  stronger  for  the  accused,  and 
it  would  give  less  power  to  the  magis- 
trates to  go  outside  the  terms  "  wrong- 
fully and  without  legal  authority." 

Me.  bryce  said,  before  they  di- 
vided, he  trusted  the  Committee  would 
allow  him  to  say  one  word  in  explana- 
tion. He  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the 
remarks  of  the  Home  Secretary,  but 
must  repeat  that  his  object  in  desiring 
to  strike  out  the  words  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  was  that  he  firmly  believed  they 
would  be  misunderstood,  and  used  in  a 
manner  which  the  Government  did  not 
intend. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  confessed 
he  was  not  present  when  the  hon«  and 
learned  Genfleman  who  had  just  spoken 
moved  his  Amendment,  and  when  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  was  informing  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  sense  in  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  clause  would  be  understood 
in  Ireland.  He  was  extremely  sorry 
that  he  and  a  larg^  number  of  Irish 
Members  were  not  present  when  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
giving  that  very  valuable  information, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  there  would  be 
nothing  more  interesting  than  to  hear 
from  the  Home  Secretary  how  the  words 
would  be  understood  in  Ireland.  As  an 
Irish  Bepresentative,  he  believed  that 
these  five  lines  would  be  exactly  under- 
stood in  the  same  sense  as  if  that  pa:  t 
of  the  clause  ended  at  the  word  "done; " 
and  if  in  that  Act,  the  expression  "  inti* 
ion  "  induded  any  word  spoken  or 
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act  done.  All  the  rest  of  the  clause 
miffht  be  left  oat,  because  any  word 
spoken  or  act  done  miffht,  at  the  whim 
01  a  magistrate,  be  held  to  be  intimida- 
tion. If  the  Home  Secretary  thought 
that  the  clause  would  be  taken  in  any 
other  sense,  he  was  quite  mistaken ;  and 
the  only  effect  of  passing  the  clause, 
which  would  literally  forbid  every  ex- 
pression of  free  sentiment  and  every  ex- 
pression of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  any  man,  no  matter  how  vile 
that  conduct  might  be^the  only  effect 
of  this  clause  would  be  to  make  ''  Boy- 
cotting "  a  natural  virtue  in  Ireland.  If 
this  cuause  became  law  he  would  not 
give  much  for  the  popularity  of  any  man 
who  was  not  a  pronounced  and  consci- 
entious "  Boycotter." 

Mb.  HORAO?  DAVEY  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  anyone  could  accuse  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  of  a  desire  to  exclude  from  the 
operation  of  the  clause  the  offence  of 
' '  Boycotting.' '  They  had  the  statement 
of  the  right  non.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  and  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  that  even  without  this  definition 
the  word  intimidation  itself  would  cover 
everything  that  was  intended  ;  and  if  he 
(Mr.  Horace  Davey)  might  express  an 
opinion,  he  should  say  that  it  would 
cover  everythinfi^  which  was  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  definition.  His  hon. 
Friend  who  had  proposed  this  Amend- 
ment did  carry  a  certain  number  of  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  with 
him  when  he  said  that  the  definition  was 
apt  to  be  misunderstood,  and  that  it  was 
apt  to  have  a  larger  inteipretation  given 
to  it  than  was  intended  oy  the  Gt>vem- 
ment.  The  magistrates  or  the  Judges 
who  would  have  to  administer  the  Act 
must  be  credited  with  judicial  discretion 
and  with  common  sense,  and,  that  being 
so,  they  must  be  trusted  to  interpret  this 
Act  in  a  rational  way.  That  being  so, 
it  occurred  to  him  that  if  an  Act  were 
placed  in  their  hands  which  told  them 
that  if  any  person,  wrong^ly  and  with- 
out legal  authority,  used  intimidation 
against  certain  persons,  and  committed 
an  offence  under  that  Act,  he  could  not 
suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  would 
not  include  the  offence  of  ''Boycott- 
ing" under  the  term  intimidation. 
TJndoubtedly,  there  was  an  extreme 
difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  definition 
which  was  satislsotory  from  every  point 


of  view  to  include  the  offence  of ''  Boy- 
cotting," and  to  exclude  which  everybody, 
so  far  as  he  understood  the  feeling  of  the 
Ck>mmittee,  wished  to  be  included.  He 
confessed  tiiiat,  after  much  consideration, 
he  must  vote  for  the  Amendment,  not 
because  he  disagreed  with  the  definition 
as  the  Committee  understood  it,  but  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  terms  of  the 
definition  would  be  misunderstood  by  the 
country,  and  because  the  definition  would 

§0  beyond  what  was  intended  by  the 
Government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  was 
not  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the 
clause.  If  he  understood  hon.  Members 
opposite,  they  were  also  of  opinion  that 
the  word  intimidation  itself  would,  in 
fact,  g^ve  a  stronger  and  wider  authority 
to  the  magistrates  than  if  the  definition 
remained  as  at  present.  He  was  not  of 
that  opinion,  but  he  thought  it  would 
give  a  discretion  to  the  magistrates  to  say 
in  any  case  what  was  intimidation. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  said,  that,  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  begged  to 
move  that  the  Chairman  do  now  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important 
clauses  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  the  Irish 
Members  were  concerned,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  Committee  had  fuU  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  it  in  all  its  bearings 
at  the  present  time.  The  Irish  Kepre- 
sentatives  had  devoted  much  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Committee,  and  he  thought 
that  they  had  now  arrived  at  such  a  time 
when  the  Government  ought  to  assent  to 
the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  I'rogress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  (Mr. 
O'Eelly.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  at  the  present 
moment  was  not  whether  the  definition 
should  be  adopted  by  the  Committee  in 
the  terms  which  it  was  framed ;  but  it 
was  whether  there  should  be  any  defini- 
tion, and  for  that  purpose  the  Question 
put  from  the  Chair  only  embraced  the 
adoption  of  the  very  first  word  of  the  sub- 
section. Now,  he  did  not  submit  that  the 
question  whether  there  should  be  a  defi- 
nition or  not  had  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed. It  had  been  considered  essential 
to  a  very  ereat  extent  during  the  even- 
ing, and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  who  had 
introduced  the  subject  in  a  clear  manner 
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to  the  Committee,  had  fully  stated 
his  yiewsy  and  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  divide  upoB  the  subject  He  (Mr. 
Oladstone)  was  Texy  anxious  that  the 
Committee  should  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  the  terms  of  the 
definition ;  but  as  to  whether  there  should 
be  one  or  not,  he  thought  the  Committee 
were  quite  determined*  He  hoped  they 
would  be  permitted  to  go  to  a  divinon 
now,  and  after  tiiat  they  would  imme- 
diately consent  to  report  Progress. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  ^d  explain  his  views  in  the 
most  dear  and  lucid  manner;  but  he 
addressed  them  to  a  Committee  one-third 
of  which  was  asleep.  [**No,  no!"] 
Well,  it  might  be  one-fifth  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  was  a 
considerable  proportion  of  hon.  Members 
present  at  the  time  who  were  either 
asleep  or  not  paying  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  ["No, no!"]  Well, 
that  was  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  those 
were  the  observations  he  had  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  matter.  Now,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  dealt  rather  unfairly  with 
the  Committee.  The  question  before  the 
Committee  was  whether  or  not  they 
should  really  define  this  clause  in  the 
Bill.  If  they  accepted  two  words  of  the 
clause,  they  pledged  themselves  partly 
to  the  clause,  and  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  clause 
altogether.  It  was  very  unreasonable 
on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
still  more  unreasonable  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  to  ask  them  to  divide  on  so  im- 
portant a  question  at  this  early  stage  of 
the  discussion.  He  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  would  press  his 
Motion  to  report  Progress  to  a  division. 

Ms.  BBYCE  said,  he  ventured  to 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  moved  to  report  Progress,  to 
allow  the  Committee  to  divide  now.  He 
submitted  to  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
if  they  wished  to  have  any  Amendments 
moved  from  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House,  which  they  might  desire  to  sup- 
port, they  certainly  offered  no  encourage- 
ment to  liberal  Members  to  move  them. 
They  would  make  it  very  difficult  for 
English  Members  to  propose  Amend- 
ments of  any  kind  if  their  Amendments 
were  found  to  be  laid  hold  of  for  pro* 

Mr.  Oladetone 


tractiotjg  discussion  to  an 
length.  He  (Mr.  Bryce)  was  satisfied 
with  the  discussion  on  his  Amendments^ 
and  he  did  not  think  that  much  more 
now  remained  to  be  said  in  the  matter. 
He  was  satisfied  with  the  attention  his 
own  remarks  had  received,  and  he  did 
very  earnestly  appeal  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bosoommon  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  to 
allow  the  Committee  to  come  to  a  divi- 
sion at  the  present  moment. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  that  there  were 
two  Amendments,  one  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk 
(Mr.  Charles  Bussell),  and  the  other  in 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  fwWexford 
(Mr.  Healy),  proposing  to  do  exac^y 

hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets ;  so  that,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
it  was  hardly  complimentary  for  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  tbe  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce)  to  say  that  all  had 
been  said  on  the  subject  that  ooiild  be 
said.  He  behoved  &at  the  koB.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk  would  be 
able  to  add  a  good  deal  to  what  had 
been  said  on  the  subject,  and  he  also 
believed  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  would  be  able  to  address  many 
very  pertinent  observations  to  the  0<Mn- 
mittee.  He  certainly  thought  his  ham. 
Friend  was  justified  in  moving  at  this 
hour  to  report  Progress. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  said,  he  trusted  the 
hon.    and  learned  G^nt^maa   opponte 

SCr.  Bzyce)  would  not  prooeed  to  a 
vimon,  and  his  reason  for  saying  Uiat 
was  that  this  Amendment,  althooffh  it 
might  have  been  discussed  suffioienUy  to 
satisfy  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself^  it  had  not  been  diacussed  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  the  hon.  Members  who 
were  mostly  interested,  and  who  sat  with 
him  (Mr.  Bedmond)  on  those  Benches. 
He  should  be  very  sorry  that  any  action 
taken  by  Irish  Members  should  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  hon.  Members 
such  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  from  taking  part  in 
the  discussion  of  this  Bill,  and  from  en- 
deavouring to  mitigate  its  severify  as 
much  as  possible;  but  it  was  impossible  to 
forget  that  the*efforts  of  such  men  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  this 
Bill  met  with  not  (me  particle  more  of 
success  than  the  efforts  of  hon.  Members 
from  Ireland.  He  and  his  hon.  Friends 
welcomed  any  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
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sereritieB  of  the  Sill ;  but  he  confessed 
that  when  these  efforts  were  made  and 
uniformly  rejected  by  the  Committee, 
appeals  Hke  that  made  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
could  not  have  very  much  weight  with 
them.  The  Amendment  raised  the  whole 
important  question  of  the  definition  of 
intimidation,  and  he  did  not  think  they 
would  be  justified  in  allowing  it  to  be 
discussed  to-night.  For  these  reasons, 
he  sincerely  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
beside  him  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  would  proceed 
to  a  division  on  his  Motion  to  report 
Progress. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  would 
venture  to  remark  that,  although  this 
Amendment  had  been  discussed  suffi- 
ciently to  satisfy  the  section  of  English 
Liberals  who  hoped  to  obtain  the  votes 
of  the  Irish  electors  in  their  constitu- 


Mr.  BULWER  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether  the  hon.  Member 
was  in  Order  in  imputing  such  motives 
to  hon.  Members  ? 

Thb  chairman  :  I  think  it  is  not  a 
proper  thing  to  impute  such  motives  to 
non.  Members  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  this  House. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  he  was 
referring  to  the  class  of  intimidation 
going  on  between  Representatives  and 
represented.  He  was  simply  referring 
to  the  desire  of  hon.  Members  to  con- 
solidate the  votes  of  their  constituents, 
and  that  was  precisely  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  influenced  every  Member  of 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  clause,  he  was  sorry  to 
say  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  was 
passed  in  the  Committee  when  there 
were  comparatively  few  persons  present ; 
and,  considering  the  enormous  import- 
ance of  the  question  involved — an 
importance  whicn  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Prime  Minister  would  be 
ready  to  conceive  in  Bulgaria  or  in 
Egypt,  he  thought  there  ought  not  to 
be  any  attempt  to  hurry  the  discussion 
upon  a  matter  changing  the  whole  social 
and  political  condition  of  Ireland.  He 
had  no  doubt  a  short  discussion  con- 
ducted under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances would  conclude  the  debate  on 
this  particular  clause.  He  was  certain, 
for  his  own  part,  that  the  passing  of 
this  clause  would  complete  the  disrepute 
into  which  the  British  connection  had 
fallen  in  Ireland. 

VOL.  OCLXX.      [thibd  sbbies.] 


Question  put. 

GUie  Committtee  divided : — ^Ayes  24  ; 
Noes  183:  Majorily  159.— (Div.  List, 
No.  119.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Me.  PARNELL  said,  he  now  moved 
that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  Chair. 
On  an  important  Amendment  of  this  cha- 
racter, which  the  Government,  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
England,  practically  agreed  to — or,  at  any 
rate,  according  to  the  opinion  of  everyone 
on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House 
below  the  Gangway — but  upon  which, 
owing  to  directions  received  from  the 
Front  Opposition  Sench,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  change  their  action,  the  Com- 
mittee, he  considered,  required  more 
time  for  consideration.  The  sense  of  the 
Committee  ought  not  to  be  taken  upon 
the  Amendment  until  there  had  been 
ample  opportunity  afforded  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  tiiie 
Chair."— (ifr.  Pamell) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  much  use  to  prolong 
the  contest.  He  regretted  that  such  a 
disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  Committee — as  shown 
by  the  division  they  had  just  taken — 
was  shown  by  hon.  Members^  opposite  ; 
but  if  they  were  determined  to'  persist  in 
the  line  they  were  adopting,  if  the 
Motion  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the 
Chair  were  withdrawn,  he  would  not 
resist  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdraton. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-mwrroio, 

CORN  RETURNS  (No.  2)  BILL.— [Bill  193.] 

(Mr,  Chamberlain,  Mr,  John  Solmt,) 

SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  that 
though  the  hour  was  very  late  (1.5  a.m.), 
he  proposed  to  ask  the  House  to  read 
th^  Bill  a  second  time,  because  he  under- 
stood it  to  be  the  wish  of  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  were 
interested  in  the  subject  that  the  pre- 
liminary stages  should  be  taken  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,   so  that  they 
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could  go  into  Committee  on  the  measure 
and  have  the  details — upon  which  there 
w€w  likely  to  be  some  difiFerence  of  opi- 
nion— discussed.  He  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  any  lengthened  remarks, 
but  would  state,  in  as  few  words  as 
possible,  the  object  of  the  Bill.  There 
had  been  some  considerable  agitation 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  tithe- 
rent  charges,  it  having,  in  the  first  place, 
been  objected,  on  behalf  of  the  agricul- 
turists, that  the  great  settlement  of  1 836 
was  not  a  fair  and  satisfactory  one,  and 
ought  to  be  amended.  He  had  to  point 
out  that  this  was  not  a  Bill  to  do  any 
such  thing  as  that.  Any  attempt  to  alter 
the  Act  of  1836  would  be  a  serious 
matter,  and  could  not  be  undertaken  in 
a  measure  of  this  kind,  or  at  this  period 
of  the  Session.  The  Bill,  therefore,  would 
leave  untouched  the  settlement  of  1836 ; 
but  it  would  deal  with  another  objection 
of  agriculturists,  which  was  that  the 
machmery  for  carrying  out  the  Act  of 
1836,  and  by  which  corn  averages  were 
determined,  was  incorrect,  and  required 
to  be  amended.  That  objection  he  con- 
sidered well  founded,  and  the  scope  of 
the  Bill  was  directed  to  its  removal. 
The  two  principal  clauses  of  the  Bill 
were  these.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
one  dealing  with  the  towns  where  returns 
had  to  be  made.  The  old  Act  fixed 
certain  towns  by  name  where  these  re- 
turns should  be  made ;  but,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  events,  it  had  happened 
that  towns  that  at  one  period  were  un- 
doubtedly great  market  towns  were  now 
of  no  importance  in  that  respect ;  and  it, 
therefore,  appeared  desirable  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  should  have  power  to 
change  the  towns  from  time  to  time, 
and,  if  necessary,  increase  their  number. 
The  other  provision  was  for  converting 
com  sold  by  weight  into  com  sold  by 
bushel.  At  the  present  time,  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  weighing 
of  com,  and  it  was  said  that  the  system 
did  not  give  a  fair  result.  The  Bill  pro- 
posed that  there  should  be  a  fixed  scale 
of  conversion ;  but  the  Government  were 
not  pledged  to  the  scale,  which  had  been 
settled  after  a  conference  with  the  parties 
interested  in  the  matter.  If  it  should 
turn  out  that  it  was  unjust  either  way 
they  would  not  insist  on  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (i/ir.  Chamberlain,) 

Mr.  Chofnherlain 


Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the 
Bill,  because,  as  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  very  truly  said,  there  was  prae- 
tically  no  difference  of  opinion  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  House  as  to  its 
principle — that  was  to  say,  it  was  agreed 
that  it  was  desirable  that  the  proposed 
reform  should  be  carried  out.     The  Bill 
did  not  propose  to  raise  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  tithe-rent  charge  settlement, 
and  he  was  glad  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had    expressed    a    decided 
opinion  against  any  such  disturbance, 
as  that  settlement  had  been  arnyed  at 
after  great  and  careful  consideration, 
and  should  not  be  disturbed.   The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  the  object  of 
the  Bill  ttras  rather  to  re-adjust  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  tithe-rent  charge 
was  collected ;  and  if  in  any  way  by  this 
Bill  that  machinery  could  be  improved, 
and  if  any  grievances  which  were  alleged 
to  exist  could  be  rectified,  he  (Mr.  J.  0. 
Talbot)  was  sure  the  right  hon.  GFentle- 
man  would  find  hon.  Members  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  quite 
ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in  removing 
those  grievances.     He  only  rose  on  this 
occasion  to  make  a  suggestion  which  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  object  to.    This  Bill,  or  a  similar 
Bill  to  this,  was  brought  in  during  last 
Session  of  Parliament,  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  on  the  Paper  and  could 
not  be  brought  forward,   owing  to  a 
blocking  Notice   placed  on  the   Paper 
with  regard  to  it.  He  (Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot) 
had  a  Notice  down  to  refer  it  to  a  Select 
Committee  after  the  second  reading,  be- 
cause it  had  seemed  to  him  that  the 
matters  it  dealt  with  were  technical,  and 
somewhat  of  detail,  which  could  be  better 
discussed  upstairs.    The  present  BiU,  he 
thought,  was  one  which,  if  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  might  be  disposed  of 
in  a  very  few  Sittings;  and  he  could 
not,   therefore,   help    hoping  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  accede  to 
his  proposal  to  refer  it  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee.    He  did  not  think  that  such  a 
course  would  delay  the  measure.    On 
the  contrary,  he  believed  it  would  tend 
very  much  to  its  expedition.   He  would, 
therefore,  now  give  Notice  that,  after 
the  second  reading,  and  on  the  Order  for 
going  into  Committee,  he  would  move 
that  the  Order  be  discharged,  and  the 
Bill    be    referred    to    a    Select    Com* 
mittee. 
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Colonel  BABNE  said,  he  also  bad  a 
Bill  on  this  subject,  and  he  wished  to 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether, 
if  he  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  to  refer  his  own  Bill  to 
a  Select  Ck>mmitt^e,  he  would  obiect  to 
also  including  bis  (Colonel  Bame's)  mea- 
sure in  the  reference  ?  He  might  point 
out  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  Bill 
did  not  go  far  enough,  and  would  not 
satisfy  the  taxpayers.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  know  that  his  (Colonel 
Bame's)  Bill  was  greatly  preferred  to  his 
own  by  Chambers  of  Commerce  through- 
out the  country.  [*'  No  !  "]  Well,  they 
bad  reported — or  a  great  majority  of  them 
bad  reported — in  favour  of  his  Bill,  and 
against  that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. He  thought  he  was  correct  in 
stating  that  the  majority  of  the  Chambers 
had  reported  in  favour  of  his  Bill.  At 
all  events,  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture in  London  bad  recommended 
that  both  Bills  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee.  He  would  not  now 
go  into  the  objections  he  entertained  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  right  bon.  Gen- 
tleman's Bill.  The  hour  was  very  late, 
and  be  would,  therefore,  do  no  more 
than  urge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
refer  his  (Colonel  Bame's)  Bill  as  well 
as  his  own  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  that,  as 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  behind 
bim  (Colonel  Bame)  very  truly  said,  his 
Bill  had  some  elements  of  popularify  in 
it  that  could  not  be  found  in  the  BUI  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  At 
the  same  time,  it  contained  a  great  deal 
of  difficult  and  technical  matter,  and  he 
should  be  sorry  to  see  a  chance  of  the 
passing  of  a  much-needed  reform  pre- 
judiced by  their  being  required  to  enter 
upon  larg^  and  deep  considerations 
affecting  tithe-rent  charges.  He  was 
anxious  that  something  should  be  done, 
and  that  speedily ;  and  he  believed  the 
only  chance  of  their  having  anything 
done  was  by  enabling  the  Government 
to  pass  this  Bill.  After  that,  if  anything 
could  be  done  in  the  direction  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member's  Bill,  he  (Mr. 
Solater-Booth)  should  be  very  glad  to 
take  part  in  a  discussion  with  that  view. 
He  should  have  no  objection  to  the  mea- 
sure being  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee, if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
it  right  so  to  refer  it ;  but  he  would  not 
advocate  such  a  course,  as  he  considered 
that  any  Bill,  to  have  a  chance  of  pass- 


ing this  Session,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government. 

Mb.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  said, 
that  the  two  Bills  were  based  on  en- 
tirely different  principles ;  therefore,  be 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  to  refer 
them  to  the  same  Select  Committee. 
Though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  that  his  measure  did  not  affect  the 
great  settlement  of  tithe-rent  charge 
arrived  at  in  1836,  it  dealt,  however, 
with  an  important  section  of  the  Act. 
The  bushel  upon  which  the  com  returns 
were  based  was  a  measure  of  capacity  ; 
the  present  Bill  defined  that  measure  by 
a  certain  weight.  If,  instead  of  62  lbs. 
to  the  bushel,  60  lbs.  were  the  weight 
required,  it  would  make  a  difference  of 
about  £5  per  cent  to  the  owners  of  tithe- 
rent  charge.  The  true  difficulty  was  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  usual  weight 
which  went  to  the  bushel  in  the  calciua- 
tions  of  1836.  He  was  informed,  on 
credible  authority,  that  the  weights  de- 
fined in  this  Bill  would,  in  fact,  reduce 
tithe-rent  charge  £5  per  cent.  If  this 
were  the  case,  £200,000  would  be  taken 
from  the  pockets  of  the  tithe-owners,  and 

f  laced  in  the  pockets  of  the  landowners. 
**  Divide !  "]  Hon.  Gentlemen  were 
impatient ;  but  it  was  important  that  the 
persons  interested  in  this  matter  should 
know  the  point  which,  above  all  others, 
affected  them. 

Mb.  CHAMBEBLAIN  said,  that  aU 
he  could  say  was  that,  if  it  appeared  to 
be  the  general  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  measure  should  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  he  would  not  offer 
opposition  to  the  reference.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
end  of  the  Session  was  approaching,  and 
that  the  Bill  could  hardly  be  sent  to  a 
Select  Committee  without  raising  the 
great  tithe  question  that  he  was  anxious 
to  avoid  raising  at  this  period  of  the 
Session.  The  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  would,  undoubtedly,  raise 
the  question  of  the  settlement  of  1836 
in  a  definite  way.  His  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's) position  was  this.  As  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  he  should  recommend 
the  House  not  to  refer  the  measure  to  a 
Select  Committee;  but,  if  there  was  a 
general  desire  that  that  reference  should 
take  place  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment he  would  not  offer  opposition. 

Mb.  DUCKHAM  said,  as  Vice  Chair- 
man  of  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture, he  had  never  heard  any  pre- 
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ference  expressed  for  the  Bill  of  the 
hoD.  and  gallant  Member  opposite;  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  subject  was  be- 
fore that  body,  the  general  feeling  was 
certainly  strongly  in  favoor  of  the  Bill 
now  before  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  he  should 
move,  on  Monday  next,  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill."— C-^^*"-  Chamherlain.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the  word 
"  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to 
add  the  words  "  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee."— (ifr.  John  Tulhot.) 

Question,  *'That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion," put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  committed  for  Mbndag  next. 

MABRIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY 

BILL.— [Zk)r<fo.]— [Bill  191.] 

(Mr,  Osborne  Morgan.) 

SECOND  BEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  said,  he 
regretted  the  necessity  of  asking  the 
House  to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time  at 
so  late  an  hour  (1.35  a.m.).  But  he  ap- 
prehended that  the  Motion  he  was  about 
to  make  would  not  meet  with  any  op- 
position on  the  jaart  of  hon.  Members, 
inasmuch  as  the  Bill  was  nearly  identical 
with  that  which,  two  years  ago,  was  settled 
by  a  Select  Committee,  and  subsequently 
received  the  sanction  of  Lord  Cairns. 
Having  regard  to  that,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  had  been 
over  and  over  again  discussed  in  that 
House,  he  trusted  hon.  Members  would 
agree  to  the  second  reading,  in  which  case 
they  might  be  assured  that  the  Commit- 
tee stage  of  the  measure  would  not  be 
taken  except  at  a  time  when  its  clauses 
could  be  fully  considered. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,) 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
hoped  the  Bill  would  not  then  be  pressed 
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to  a  second  reading.  He  need  hutStf 
say  that  it  was  a  measure  of  enoimms 
importance,  and  one  which  might  be«aid 
to  dlter  the  ^ate  of  eveiy  ooie  of  Qsr 
Majes^s  subjects.  Moreover,  the  Bill 
had  only  been  circulated  yesterday  mora- 
ing,  and  neither  he  nor  several  of  his  h<m. 
Friends  had  any  idea  that  it  would  come 
on  at  so  short  a  Notice,  and  that  they 
would  be  asked  to  give  it  a  second  read- 
ing at  once.  It  was  said  that  the  Bill 
was  identical  with  one  which  had 
been  prepared  by  a  S^ect  Committee ; 
but  he  must  point  out  that  the  BOl  so 
prepared  had  never  been  before  the 
House.  He  felt  bound  to  say  that  it 
would  be  almost  indecent  to  pass  the  Bill 
through  the  important  stage  of  seoond 
reading  at  that  hour  of  the  morning 
(1.40);  and,  in  order  to  give  farUiiv 
time  for  its  consideration,  he  begged  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mb.  RICHARD  POWER  said,  he  did 
not  often  agree  with  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy ;  but  on  l3b% 
present  occasion  he  felt  it  his  duly  to 
second  the  Motion  just  made.  It  was 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of 
the  changes  proposed  in  some  of  the 
clauses  of  this  Bill.  For  instanoe,  in 
Clause  14,  he  found  that  a  husband  was 
to  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  wrongs  of 
his  wife  contracted  and  committed  be- 
fore marriage — a  provision  that  did  not 
commend  itself  to  his  judgment,  inas- 
much as  he  thought  it  was  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  man  to  be  liable  for  those 
which  arose  after  marriage.  Clause  17 
was  also  objectionable,  for  it  provided 
that  all  questions  between  husbiuid  and 
wife  were  to  be  decided  in  a  summaiy 
way.  Again,  with  regard  to  Clause  2i, 
which  was  to  enact  that  a  married 
woman  should  be  liable,  through  the 

Earish,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  hus- 
and,  he  had  to  remark  that,  bad  as  the 
existing  law  was,  this  was  worse.  Then 
Clause  23  provided  that  a  married 
woman  was  to  be  liable,  through  the 
parish,  for  the  maintenance  of  her  chil- 
dren. This  was  worse  again.  Con- 
sidering the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
the  bad  law  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  (Gentleman  sought  to  introduce, 
he  should  support  the  Motion  for  the 
adjournment. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.*' 
— {Sir  George  CamphelL) 
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Mb.  OSBOBNE  MOBGAN  pointed 
out  that  the  clauses  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  did  little  more  than  declare  the 
existing  law. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitUd 
for  Monday  next. 

MOTIONS. 

POLICE  BILL. 
LEAVX.     FIBST  BEADmO. 

Mb.  HIBBEBT  said,  in  rising  to  move 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  standing  in 
his  name,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  even  at 
that  late  hour,  to  offer  a  few  words  of 
explanation  to  the  House.  He  was 
afraid  this  was  unayoidable,  for  the  BUI 
had  been  for  a  very  lone  time  under  con- 
sideration, and  often  deferred.  The  mea- 
sure, which  dealt  with  great  interests,  he 
might  say,  had  resulted  from  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite,  in  1877.  It  was  very  much 
owing  to  the  interest  which  the  Beport 
of  that  Committee  had  created  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  now  found 
themselves  enabled  to  lay  a  measure 
dealing  with  the  question  of  PoHce  Su- 

S»rannuation  upon  the  Table  of  the 
ouse.  The  Committee,  in  their  Beport, 
went  very  fully  into  the  subject,  and  he 
might  point  out  to  his  right  hon.  Friend 
opposite  that  the  recommendations  in 
that  Beport,  which  were  embodied  in 
the  Bill,  were  seven  in  number,  all  of 
them  constituting  very  important  amend- 
ments of  the  law,  and  certainly  adding, 
as  they  would  do,  very  much  to  the  ad- 
vantages now  enjoyed  by  the  police  of 
the  country.  In  the  first  place,  he  mi^ht 
say  that  the  greatest  dissatisfaction 
existed  with  rei^ect  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  claim  for  pensions  to  police  con- 
stables. Under  the  present  law,  a  con- 
stable who  entered  the  Service  at  2 1  years 
of  age  was  not  enabled  to  obtain  his 
pension  before  he  reached  the  ag^  of  60, 
unless  he  obtained  a  certificate  of  inca- 
pacity in  mind  or  body  from  the  Chief 
Constable  of  the  Force.  That  was  felt 
to  be  a  very  serious  hardship  by  the 
Constabolav^.  TheOommittee,  after  con- 
sidering this  question,  recommended 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  number 
of  years  during  which  the  police  con- 


stable should  serve,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  time  that  he  should  be  able  to 
claim  his  pension  as  a  right.  They  re- 
commended the  term  of  25  years,  and 
the  Government  had  adopted  it  in  the 
Bill,  so  that  for  the  future  every  police 
consteble  who  served  for  25  years  in  the 
force  would  be  enabled  to  claim  his 
pension.  Then  an  important  alteration 
was  proposed  in  the  direction  of  giving 
pensions  to  widows.  Under  the  present 
law,  the  widow  of  a  police  consteble  was 
only  allowed  to  receive  a  gratuity  even 
if  her  husband  were  killed  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty,  and  might  himself 
haVe  been  entitled  to  a  pension.  The 
Government  had  adopted  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  instead  of  giving  a  gra- 
tuity, the  widow  should  be  entitled  to 
dcum  a  pension  according  to  the  scale 
which  would  be  found  in  the  BiU. 
Moreover,  the  Government  also  proposed 
to  make  an  allowance  for  each  child  up 
to  the  age  of  15.  The  Committee  had 
also  considered  the  g^eat  difficulty  and 
great  abuses  which  existed  under  the 
system  of  certificates ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  that  in  future  all 
these  certificates  would  be  required  to 
bear  the  name  of  a  competent  medical 
man,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Chief  Con- 
steble of  the  Force  in  which  the  consteble 
served.  The  next  point  he  wished  to 
allude  to  was  that  of  length  of  service. 
According  to  the  present  law,  a  consteble 
could  not  count  past  service  upon  enter- 
ing a  new  force  unless  he  had  passed 
seven  years  in  the  first  force  in  which 
he  served.  Now,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment proposed,  if  a  constable  changed 
his  force,  with  the  consent  of  the  Chief 
Consteble  .of  that  Force,  that  he  should 
be  entitled  to  claim  the  whole  period 
passed  in  the  first  force.  Police  con- 
stebles  would,  therefore,  be  placed  in 
a  better  position  in  this  respect  also. 
There  was  one  point  in  which  they  had 
not  carried  out  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee,  and  that  had  relation  to 
the  Superannuation  Fund.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  pensionsshould 
be  a  direct  charge  on  the  rates,  and  that 
the  Superannuation  Fund  should  be 
transferred  to  the  police  funds  in  coun- 
ties, and  the  borough  rates  in  boroughs. 
But  owing  to  the  apreat  alteration  which 
had  taken  place  during  the  last  seven 
years  with  regard  to  the  solvencv  of  the 
fund,  and  Uie  large  amount  of  money 
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paid  to  the  fund,  the  Government  had 
decided  that  it  would  be  fairer  to  the 
ratepayers  and  the  Constabulary  that  the 
fund  should  be  continued.  He  might 
observe  that  the  fund  had  increased  in 
amount  since  1874,  when  this  question 
was  considered,  from  a  total  capital  of 
£865,000  to  a  capital  of  £1,145,000— 
the  increment  being  £279,000.  Now,  in 
order  to  strengthen  this  fund,  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  grant  additional 
fees  in  aia  oi  it.  Under  the  present 
Licensing  Act  only  one-half  of  the  fines 
in  connection  with  licences  were  paid 
over  to  the  Superannuation  Fund ;  but 
it  was  now  proposed  that  the  whole  of 
those  fines  should  be  paid  over.  Again, 
the  fund  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
fines  for  assaults  on  constables,  which 
had  been  hitherto  paid  over  to  the 
county  and  borough  rates,  and,  amongst 
other  items,  hawkers'  and  chimney- 
sweepers' licence  fees  were  also  to  be 
paid  to  the  fund.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  paid  over  to  the  fund  the  fees 
for  serving  writs  and  summonses  in  coun- 
ties. In  the  case  of  boroughs  these  had 
always  been  paid  over ;  but  it  was  now 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  place 
the  counties  and  boroughs,  so  far  as  this 
matter  was  concerned,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. They  trusted,  with  all  these  addi- 
tional means  of  strength,  that  before 
many  years  were  over  all  the  pension 
funds  would  be  found  in  a  solvent  state. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  funds  were 
so  solvent,  although  in  some  places  they 
were  not ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Me- 
tropolis the  whole  of  the  fund  had  gone. 
But  upon  the  principle  they  proposed  to 
adopt  of  investing  2i  per  cent  of  the 
pay  every  year,  it  was  expected  that  this 
question  of  pensions  would  be  adjusted 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  rate- 
payers than  by  making  the  pensions  a 
direct  charge  upon  the  rates.  He  asked 
the  House,  in  considering  this  Bill,  to 
look  upon  it  as  affecting  me  interests  of 
a  body  of  men  who  were  well  worthy  of 
their  consideration,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  indebted  to  them  so  much  for  their 
comfort  and  safety  every  day  of  their 
lives.  On  those  grounds  he  trusted  that 
the  splendid  body  of  men  composing  the 
Constabulary  Force  in  England  would 
find  that  Parliament,  in  considering 
their  claims  and  grievances,  was  will- 
ing to  make  such  change  in  the  law  as 
would  make  their  future  condition  much 
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more  satisfactory  than  it  was  at  present. 
He  was  unable,  from  want  of  more 
complete  information,  to  speak  with 
regard  to  Scotland ;  but  in  the  case  of 
England  a  system  of  pensions  had  been 
in  existence  for  40  years.  In  Scotland 
he  believed  the  system  to  be  entirely 
new,  and  it  would  be  for  Scotch  Mem- 
bers to  consider  whether  they  would 
support  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment. For  the  reasons  he  had  given, 
he  asked  the  House  to  consent  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
make  provision  respecting  the  pensions,  allow- 
ances, and  gratuities  of  Police  Constables  in 
Great  Britain  and  their  widows  and  children ; 
and  to  make  other  provisions  respecting  the 
Police  of  Great  Britain.' —(Jfr.  EiAert.) 

Sib  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  must  express  his  g^tification 
that  Her  Majesty 'e  Government  should 
have  taken  up  this  subject,  which  had 
long  been  deferred ;  and  he  trusted  to 
find  in  the  provisions  of  the  measure 
sketched  out  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  that  the  claims  of  the  police 
were  fairly  dealt  with. 

Colonel  ALEXANDER  said,  that 
having  been  in  communication  with 
various  members  of  the  Police  Force, 
and  being  alive  to  the  great  interest 
taken  by  the  Force  in  the  question  of 
superannuation,  he  ventured  to  promise 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  the  thanks  of  that  body  for  the  in- 
troduction of  measures  calculated  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  Force  with 
regard  to  superannuation.  There  might 
be  some  matters  of  difiference  still  re- 
maining ;  but  the  men  would  now  fed 
that  the  point  for  which  they  had  been 
struggling  for  years — the  indefeasible 
right  of  every  constable  to  a  fixed 
pension — had  been  acknowledged.  For 
his  own  part,  he  trusted  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  take  the  earliest 
opportunities  of  pressing  the  Bill  f<ff- 
wead  in  order  that  it  might  pass  into 
law  this  Session. 

Question  put,  and  agretd  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Mr. 
HiBBEBT,  Secretary  Sir  Willluc  Hax- 
couRT,  and  The  Lobd  Advocate. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time. 
[BiU  197.] 
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TRtrSTS   (SCOTLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Jambs  Stbwart,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Scotland  in  relation  to 
Trusts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Hr.  James 
ftrawAET,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  and  Mr.  Crum. 

BillprMtffi/A/,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  198.] 

OONYBYAKOINO  AND   BBTTLBD  LAND  BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  on  Con- 
veyancing  and  Settled  Land  Bills  do  consist  of 
Twenty-one  Members:— The  Ck>mmittee  was 
accordingly  nominated  of  Mr.  Attornbt  Gexe- 
BAL,  8ir  KiCHAAD  Cross,  The  Judob  Advocate 
General,  Sir  Gabriel  Goldney,  Mr.  Da  vet, 
Mr.  Macnaghtbn,  Mr.  Hindb  Palmer,  Mr. 
Grbooet,  Mr.  William  Fowlbb,  Sir  Hardinob 
GiFFARD,  Mr.  Hbnrt  H.  Fowlbr,  Mr.  Lbwis 
Fry,  Mr.  Bbodrick,  Mr.  Patrick  Martin, 
Mr.  Shaw  Lbfbtrb,  Sir  Hbnrt  Selwin- 
Ibbbtson,  Mr.  Compton  Lawrancb,  Mr. 
Whitlbt,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Mbldon,  and  Dr. 
CoMMDfs: — ^With  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records ;  Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    L0ED8, 
Friday,  9th  JufM,  1882. 


MINITTES.]— Public  Bills— i^iV«*  Reeiding^ 
Judgments  (Inferior  Courts^  •  (110) ;  Tram- 
ways  Provisional  Orders  •  (126);  Tramways 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)»  (126). 

Committee — Report — Arklow  Harbour*  (98). 

CRIME  AND  OTJTBAGE  (IRELAND)— 
MURDER  OF  MR.  W.  iftOXTRKE  AND 
ESCORT  — THREE  FARMERS  SHOT 
AND  MAIMED.— QUESTIONS. 
Lord  OEANMOEE  and  BEOWNE  : 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  see  the  noble  Lord 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  his  place ;  but  as 
some  alarming  aooounts  have  recently 
come  from  my  unhappy  country,  I  wished 
to  ask  the  Government,  Whether  they 
can  give  your  Lordships  some  further 
information  of  the  outrages  which  have 
taken  place  ?  It  is  reported  that  there 
have  been  two  murders,  of  Mr.  Bourke 
and  a  soldier  who  was  protecting  him, 
at  Oastle  Taylor,  Grand  Gate,  Ar£ahan, 
Qalway  County ;  and  three  farmers  have 
been  shot  in  &e  legs — ^Miohael  Brown, 
at  Bathglass,  six  miles  from  Ballina ; 
Henry  &st,  at  Ballafarna,  Boscommon 
County ;  and  Cornelius  Hickey,  of  Castle- 
island  ;  thus,  no  less  than  five  persons 
have  been  shot,  and  two  of  them  are 


reported  to  be  dead.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Government,  Whether  they  have  any 
further  information  to  give  to  the  House  ; 
whether  any  arrests  have  been  made ; 
and,  whether  the  Government  attribute, 
or  whether  they  think  there  is  any 
relation  between  these  murders  and  out- 
rages and  the  Whitsuntide  addresses  of 
their  hon.  Friends,  both  out-of-doors  and 
in  '*  another  place  ?  " 

Eabl  GEANVILLE  :  I  came  into  the 
House  with  my  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal,  and  I  thought  he  was  here ; 
but  he  told  me  he  had  only  just  received 
Notice  of  the  Question  from  the  noble 
Lord,  and  that  he  had  communicated 
with  the  Lish  Office,  but  had  not  yet 
received  any  details. 

Afterwards — 

Lord  ORANMORE  and  BROWNE  : 
Perhaps  the  noble  Lord  will  now  answer 
the  Questions  which  I,  a  short  time  ago, 
put  to  the  Government. 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  (Lord  Privy 
Seal)  :  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  in  my 
place  at  the  time ;  but  as  I  received  the 
information  only  at  the  last  moment, 
I  had  sent  to  the  Lish  Office  to  see 
whether  any  further  details  had  arrived. 
I  am  sorry  to  sav  I  can  give  your  Lord- 
ships no,  or  little,  further  information 
with  respect  to  these  dreadful  crimes  in 
Ireland.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Bourke 
and  his  escort,  a  soldier,  were  fired  at 
from  behind  a  wall,  which  was  loop- 
holed  for  the  purpose.  This  is  the  only 
news  in  addition  to  what  has  appeared 
in  the  papers.  Death  is  believed  to 
have  been  instantaneous  in  each  case. 
It  seems  that  three  arrests  have  been 
made  in  respect  to  the  murders  of  Mr. 
Bourke  and  his  escort.  The  three  other 
cases  to  which  the  noble  Lord  has  re- 
ferred are  additional,  and  they  are  cases 
of  maiming  by  firing  at  the  legs,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  maiming  as 
oistinguished  from  killing  the  victims. 
In  one  of  these  cases  arrests  have  been 
made,  but  none  in  the  other  two  at  this 
moment* 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)— THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH  FLEET  AT  ALEX- 
ANDRIA.—QUESTION. 

Thb  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  I 
wish  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  Question 
of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  give 
him  Notice,  as  I  have  only  just  been 
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informed  of  the  circumstances.  It  is 
rumoured  in  London  that  the  Fleet,  or  a 
large  portion  of  it,  has  been  withdrawn 
from  Alexandria.  If  it  has,  or  if  it  has 
not,  it  would  be  well,  I  think,  that  the 
fact  should  be  published ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if  the  noble  Earl  will  state  whether 

it  is  so  or  not  ? 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  entirely  in  ignorance  that  any 
portion  of  the  Fleet  has  been  removed. 
Indeed,  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  not 
the  case. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY. 
OBSEBYATIONS.      QXTBSTION. 

VisooxtntMIDLETON  said,  that  those 
of  their  Lordships  who  were  acquainted 
with  Ireland,  especially  those  of  them 
who  had  seen  the  state  of  things  on  the 
spot  within  the  last  few  months,  he  might 
say  the  last  two  years,  must  know  how 
responsible  were  the  duties  oast  upon  the 
Boyal  Irish  Constabulary.  From  ihe 
time  the  present  Government  succeeded 
to  Office,  the  life  of  the  members  of  the 
Force  had  been  one  long  round  of  duties 
of  the  most  disagreeable  and  delicate 
character.  They  had  to  patrol  by  night, 
andwereliable  to  be  called  upon  to  march 
long  distances  into  every  part  of  the 
country,  and,  in  fact,  had  to  perform 
some  of  the  most  unpleasant  duties  that 
could  possibly  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  body 
of  men.  By  common  consent  those  duties 
had  been  discharged  with  rare  fidelity 
and  forbearance.  The  present  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Ean  Spencer),  in 
reply  to  a  Question  put  to  him  last  year, 
took  occasion  to  refer,  in  terms  of  the 
highest  encomium,  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  the  Constabulary  had  been 
discharged.  He  could  tell  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  duties — the  exceptional 
duties — which  had  been  imposed  upon 
the  Force  had  not  only  been  conducive  to 
a  great  strain  upon  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  men,  but  had  also  interfered  in  a 
very  serious  manner  with  them,  and  en- 
tailed upon  them  very  serious  pecuniary 
loss.  Both  officers  and  men  nad  been 
despatched  on  various  ocoasions  long  dis- 
tances from  their  homes,  and  to  places  in 
which,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
service  in  which  they  were  employed,  it 
was  extremely  difficiUt  for  them  to  obtain 
provisions  except  at  fabulous  prices.  In 
consequence  of  this  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Session  tome  efforts  were  made  to 
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acknowledge  the  extra  services  which  had 
been  rendered  by  the  Force,  and  to^  place 
them  in  a  somewhat  better  position  in 
more  than  one  particular.  He  remem- 
bered hearing  the  question  put  to  one  of 
the  County  Inspectors — when  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary  was  on 
duty  ?    The  reply  was  very  mudi  to  the 

foint— "  Sir,  a  member  of  the  Boyal 
rish  Constabulary  is  never  off  daty. 
He  is  liable  to  be  called  on  at  a  moments 
notice  to  go  in  any  direction,  and  to  re- 
main there  any  length  of  time."  When 
the  Budget  was  introduced  a  Vote  was 
included  to  compensate  the  Constabolanr 
for  the  extra  services  they  had  rendered, 
and  the  extra  expense  to  which  the  men 
had  been  put.  That,  probably,  was  not 
a  subject  which  fell  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  Lordships'  House ;  but,  on 
a  Question  being  put,  the  official  answer 
given  was  that  the  whole  of  that  sum  was 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  men,  and 
that  none  of  it  was  to  go  to  the  officers 
of  the  Force.  Upon  its  being  asked 
what  was  going  to  be  done  for  the  offi- 
cers, the  reply — which  he  could  not  help 
thinking  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  reply 
— was  that  a  Bill,  at  some  uncertain  date, 
was  to  be  brought  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  subject.  He  wanted  to  know 
definitely  when  that  Bill  was  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  he  also  wanted  to  know  what 
would  be  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Bill  ?  So  far  as  the  men  were  concerned, 
he  believed  they  were  content  with  what 
would  be  a  substantial  remuneration  for 
their  services ;  but  he  hoped  that  in  any 
measure  which  might  be  introduced  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1866,  which  now 
regulated  the  constitution  of  the  Force, 
would  be  amended  so  far  as  to  restore 
the  old  privileges  with  regard  to  pen- 
sions. The  Act  of  1866  cut  down  very 
materially  the  pensions  allowed  to  re* 
tiring  members  of  the  Force.  Heooold 
not  help  thinking  that  it  was  exceedinglj 
improper  that  men  in  the  Service  who  re* 
ceived  any  injury  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  should  not  have  a  pension 
which  would  enable  them  to  live  in  re- 
spectability and  comfort,  without  having 
to  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  public; 
and  he  hoped  if  any  Bill  was  int3N>dueed 
this  matter  would  not  be  lost  sight  ot 
But  what  he  especially  wished  to  ask  wat 
what  it  was  proposed  to  do  for  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Force,  and,  if  it  were  im- 
possible to  make  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
jeot  at  present,  when  they  were  to  know 
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what  would  be  done  ?     The  officers  of 
the  Force  were  left  in  a  very  bad  posi- 
tion. They  had  shared  to  the  full  aU  the 
labour  wluch  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  their 
men,  while  there  was  attached  to  them  a 
peculiar  amount    of  responsibility,  the 
strain  caused  by  which  could  be  properly 
judged  of  only  by  those  who  had  seen 
what  the  duties  were  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  perform.    I£  a  hasty  act 
was  committed,  or  the  slightest  want  of 
judgment  shown,  and  anything  serious 
followed,  the  coroners' juries,  in  three  out 
of  the  fbur  Provinces  of  Ireland,  were 
certain  to  find  a  verdict  of  murder  against 
them.  They  had  been  told  officially  they 
had  no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  remune- 
ration, to  be  awarded  by  Parliament  to 
the  Force.     He  asked,  therefore,  what 
the  officers  were  to  have  ?    He  supposed 
he  might  be  told  that  they  were  to  rely 
upon  promotion,  and  that  brought  him 
to  the  second  part  of  his  Question,  what 
chance  was  there  of  promotion?    He 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  necessary 
that  the  highest  appointments  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  should  always 
be  given  to  distinguished  military  offi- 
cers ?   He  had  ascertained  the  number  of 
Inspectors  General  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary 
since  the  year  1856.    The  number  was 
seven,  and  only  one  of  those,  Sir  Henry 
Brownrigg,    was  appointed    from    the 
Force.    Coming  lower  down,  the  number 
of   Deputy    Inspectors  appointed    was 
12,  and  of  those  only  one  was  appointed 
from  the  Force.    In  the  grade  imme- 
diately below  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion— more  than  a  moiety — of  military 
men  had  been  appointed  to  those  posi- 
tions.   It  was  also  rumoured  that  the 
next  vacancy,  which  could  not  be  long 
before  it  occurred,  in  the  command  of 
the    Constabulary    Depot    at   Phosniz 
Park,  was  to  be  fiUed  by  a  military  man. 
One  of  the  great  complaints  with  reg^ard 
to  the  Irish  Constabulary  was  that  its 
military  organization  rendered    it  ex^ 
tremely  ill-^apted  for  the  detection  of 
crime.     He  did  not  himself  bring  for- 
ward any  soch  charge  against  the  mili- 
tary officers ;  but  it  was  a  charge  which 
was  frequently  made  by  strong    sup- 
porters of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vemment, 
and  also  by  those  journals  which  took 
Her  Majesty's  Gh>vemment  under  their 
especial  'protection.    He  wanted  to  know 
how  it  was  possible  that  the  Force  could 
be  otherwise  than  military  in  its  charac- 


ter, if  it  was  necessarily  officered  by 
distinguished  men  takon  from  the  ranks 
of  the  Army  ?    It  was  hard  to  complain 
of   their  not  detecting  crime,   if   they 
were  not  trained  up  to  that  duty,  but  to 
duties  entirely  dissimilar.     He  never  yet 
heard,  with  regard  to  Sir  Henry  Brown- 
rigg,  that  any  complaints  of  want  of 
discipline  or  any  other  matter  had  been 
made;  and  he  ventured  to  think  that 
the  experiment  might  be  tried  of  ap- 
pointing men  from  the  Force  with  great 
benefit  to  the  country,   and   cerf^nly 
with  great  encouragement  to  members 
of  the  Force  itself.    In  another  depart- 
ment also,  that  of  the  Besident  Magis- 
tracy, the  officers  of  the  Constabulary 
might  do  valuable  service.     Within  the 
last  two  years  one  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry 
Blake,  had  been  appointed  a  Besident 
Magistrate ;  that  gentleman  had  been 
selected  for  special  service,  and  from  the 
way  he  was  spoken  of  he  did  not  think 
the  experiment  had   been  repented  of. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  at  the  present 
time   there  were  plenty   of  men  who 
would   be    willing    to  accept    Sub-In- 
spectorships,  which    seemed    to    be    a 
small  fortune  to  a  man  who  had  nothing. 
But  a  young  man  of  18  or  20  years  of 
age  did  not,  as  a  rule,  look  forward  to 
making  provision  for  himself  when  he 
became  a  married  man ;  and  it  was  only 
when  he  married  and  found  what  little 
chance  he  had  of   promotion  that  he 
found  how  inadequate  his  pay  was  to 
meet  the  expense  of  a  wife  and  family. 
Then  a  man  began  to  feel  a  very  bitter 
sense  of  disappointment,   which   mili- 
tated   very  seriously  against  the  real 
efficiency  of  the  Force.     Severe  as  the 
duties  of  the  members  of    the  Boyal 
Irish    Constabulary  were,   he   did  not 
think  that  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days — he  might  say  the  events  of  the 
last  few  hours — g^ve  any  hope  that  their 
duties  were  likely  to   be  lighter;  and 
when  the  peace  of  Ireland  depended 
upon  tiie  courage  and  conduct  of  these 
men,  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stint  them 
in  regard  to  remuneration  or  prospects 
of   promotion.    He  trusted    that  that 
would  not  be  the  course  which  would 
be  adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment,  and  that  he  should  not  be  told 
that  the  Oovemment  believed  such  a 
course  to  be  unjust  as  well  as  impolitic. 
He  begged  to  ask.  When  the  Bill  deal- 
ing with  the  position  of  officers  in  the 
Boyal  Irish  Constabulary  is  to  be  intro- 
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duced ;  and  whether  it  is  intended  that 
the  highest  commands  in  that  Force  are 
to  be  invariably  held  by  military  men  ? 

Lord  CARLINGFORD  (Lord  Privt 
Seal)  :  I  will  answer  first  the  last  Ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Viscount — namely,  with 
respect  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Boyal 
Irish  Constabulary  Force.  It  appears 
by  the  information  which  has  been  fur- 
nished to  me  that  those  appointments 
are  not  so  exclusively  filled  by  gentle- 
men having  been  officers  in  the  Army  as 
the  noble  Viscount  seems  to  think,  be- 
cause it  appears  that  three  Assistant 
Inspectors  General  were  officers  in  the 
Force,  and  were  raised  to  that  rank.  Of 
course,  in  the  case  of  the  newly-appointed 
Inspector  General,  Colonel  Bruce,  that 
was  not  an  appointment  from  the  Army, 
as  he  was  promoted  from  the  post  of 
Deputy  Inspector  General.  I  am  also 
able  to  tell  the  noble  Viscount  that  I 
am  informed  by  my  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  laying  down  any 
rule  that  the  superior  appointments  in 
the  Force  shall  be  limited  to  candi- 
dates coming  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Army.  With  respect  to  the  earlier  part 
of  his  Question,  I  am  not  able  to  tell  the 
noble  Viscount  the  exact  provisions  of 
the  Bill  which  will  shortly  be  introduced 
on  the  subject  of  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constabulary.  But 
the  delay  which  has  taken  place  has  been 
mainly  caused  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  reconsider  the  scheme  which 
had  been  adopted  and  recommended  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  which  in- 
quired into  the  matter,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  further  and  better  considera- 
tion to  the  claims  of  the  officers  of  the 
Force.  That  is  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
The  question  is  now  under  careful  con- 
sideration. The  Treasury  have  to  be 
consulted ;  but  we  are  in  hopes  that 
within  a  very  short  time  a  Bill  dealing 
with  the  whole  question,  and  including 
the  case  of  the  officers  of  the  Force,  wiU 
be  presented  to  Parliament. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  —  WILLES- 
DEN  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON,  who  had 
on  the  Paper  a  Notice  to  call  attention 
to  the  Letter  from  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  the  2drd  May  1882  ordering  the 
establishment  of  a  board  school  for  the 
Willesden  district,  wished  to  explain  that 
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he  intended  to  postpone  the  matter  till 
Tuesday  next  at  the  request  of  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Lord  Privy  Seal),  as  he  had  not 
had  time  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  He 
did  so  with  regret,  and  wished  that  the 
consultation  between  the  noble  Lord  and 
the  Inspector  had  been  held  before  the 
Order,  which  could  not  now  be  cancelled, 
had  been  issued.  The  case  was  one 
which  well  deserved  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  the  House. 

LoED  CARLINGFORD  (Lord  Pbivy 
Seal)  said,  he  felt  obliged  to  the  noble 
Earl  for  postponing  the  Question  at  his 
request.  He  had  done  his  best  to  ob- 
tain  full  and  satisfactory  information, 
but  had  not  quite  succeeded  during  that 
day ;  and,  therefore,  he  was  unable  to 
give  a  satisfEtotory  reply  to  the  noble 
Earl.  He  was  not  at  the  Council  Office 
at  the  time  when  the  Order  was  made, 
and,  therefore,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  knowing  personally  what  took  place. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  whether  there  is 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  fiU  up  the  Office  of  Lord  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE,  in  replv,  said, 
that  the  Office  was  not  vacant ;  but  if  it 
had  been,  and  his  noble  Friend  near 
him  or  any  other  persons  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  it,  he  could  not  have  had  any 
personal  knowledge  of  this  Order,  as  it 
was  settled  by  his  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Spencer). 

ROYAL    MILITABT    ACADEMT, 
WOOLWICH.] 

QT7ESTI0N.      OBSBRVATIOKS. 

Lord  TRURO  asked  Her  Majee^s 
Government,  If  any  inquiry  has  been  in» 
stituted,  and  report  made,  in  relation  to 
certain  statements  contained  in  a  pam- 
phlet written  by  Professor  Blozam, 
affecting  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich;  and,  if  so,  whether  the 
report  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table?  The 
noole  Lord  observed,  that,  though  some 
of  the  statements  made  in  the'pamphlet 
had  been  impugned  as  exaggerations^  they 
rested  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman 
of  unquestioned  character  and  position. 
A  gentleman  who  ventured  to  expose 
the  failings  and  shortcomings  of  an  in* 
stitution,  as  Professor  Bloxam  had  done, 
stood  in  a  very  unpleasant  petition* 
Nevertheless,  in  his  opinion.  Professor 
Bloxam  deserved  the  highest  credit  for 
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what  he  had  done.  Taking  the  Profes- 
sion generally,  he  thought  their  Lord- 
ships would  he  of  opinion  that  the  lives 
of  military  men  and  the  associations  by 
which  they  were  surrounded  did  not  in- 
vest them  with  those  qualities  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  which  were  neces- 
sary and  essential  for  the  ruling  of  a 
great  educational  establishment.  The 
Woolwich  Academy  had,  moreover,  the 
additional  disadvantage  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  was  only  held 
for  a  period  of  five  years.  Naturally, 
therefore,  the  post  must  be  filled  bv 
men  of  different  temperaments  and  dif- 
ferent views.  If  tiiere  were  a  Oovemor 
who  was  lax  in  his  mode  of  watching 
over  this  educational  establishment,  the 
inevitable  consequence  was  that  the 
next  Oovemor  who  was  appointed  must 
resort  to  a  more  stringent  discipline. 
The  result  was  disturbance,  spasmocuc  re- 
sentment, and  a  smouldering  irritation 
in  the  establishment.  In  ms  opinion, 
an  institution  like  the  Woolwich  Mili- 
tary Academy  might  be  conducted  more 
successfully  under  a  civilian  head  with 
military  assistants. 

Thb  Eabl  of  MOBLEY  deemed  it 
unnecessary  to  detain  the  House  by  pro- 
longing remarks  on  a  subject  which 
was  disposed  of  the  other  day.  With- 
out going,  however,  into  the  details 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  brought  for- 
ward, he  would  tell  him  at  once,  in 
answer  to  his  Question,  that  in  accord- 
ance with  what  he  stated  on  a  previous 
occasion,  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
called  for  a  Beport  on  the  allegations 
contained  in  Professor  Bloxam's  pam- 
phlet. That  Beport  was  not  of  such  a 
kind  that  it  could  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament. It  affected  matters  of  discipline, 
and  it  would  be  extremely  inconvenient 
to  present  it  to  Parliament.  But  the 
Beport  dealt  in  detail  with  all  the  points 
brought  forward  by  Professor  Bloxam, 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  considered 
that  those  allegations  were  satisfactorily 
dealt  with,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  proceed  any  further  in  the  matter. 
He  might  mention  that,  after  the  close 
of  the  Correspondence  referred  to  in  his 
pamphlet,  Dr.  Bloxam  had  a  lone  inter- 
view with  the  Qt)vemor;  therefore,  he 
had  had  a  more  ample  opportunity  of 
stating  his  view  on  the  question  of  dis- 
cipline than  he  could  have  had  in  Corre- 
spondence. He  quite  ag^reed  with  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  question  was  an  im- 


portant one ;  and,  no  doubt,  if  any  good 
result  could  have  been  brought  about  by 
publishing  the  result  of  the  investigatiouy 
the  Secretary  of  State  would  have  been 
willing  to  strain  the  official  custom  of 
considering  the  result  of  such  inquiries 
private ;  but  no  possible  good  could  re- 
sult frompublication  in  the  present  in- 
stance. He  could  assure  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  question  had  been  carefully  in- 
vestigatea  in  all  points,  and  that  the 
answers  given  to  Professor  Bloxam's 
allegations  were  satisfactory.  There 
were,  he  admitted,  some  isolated  cases 
of  insubordination;  but  he  did  not  think 
these  were  sufficient  to  establish  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  general  accusa- 
tion of  indiscipline  against  the  Institu- 
tion. The  question  of  discipline  and 
instruction  in  these  Institutions  was 
one  which  occupied  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  those  wno  were  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Army.  At 
the  present  time,  there  was  no  desire  to 
conceal  any  matter  which  ought  to  be 
attended  to ;  but  in  regard  to  this  case, 
he  believed  that  Professor  Bloxam,  of 
whom  he  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
severe,  had  made  statements  which,  in 
some  instances,  were  quite  unfounded, 
and  in  other  instances,  were  exagge- 
rated generalizations  from  isolated  acts. 
An  investigation,  though  not  of  a  public 
character,  would  be  made  into  the  gene- 
ral subject  of  the  education  of  candidates 
for  the  Army. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  to  Monday  next,  a 

quarter  before  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday f  9th  June,  1882. 


MINUTES.]  —  Privatb  Bill  (by  Order)-- 
Third  JUadinff'^'EiegenVB  Canal,  City,  and 
Docks  Railway,  and  paeted. 

Public  Bills — Comint^M— Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  [167]— e.p.  ^Eighth  Night], 

C((Mifmi«M—i^pw*— Vagrancy  ♦  [62-199]. 

Report — Local  Gh)vernment  (Gas)  Provisional 
Order*  [144];  Local  CK)vemTnent  (Ireland) 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)»  J.166] ;  Local 
Oovenunent  (Irelana)  Provisional  Orders 
(No.  3)*  [1721;  Local  Oovemment  Provi- 
sional Orders  (No.  2)*  [146] ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  (No.  4)«  [1691; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Wo.  6}  • 
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[166] ;  Local  Goyemment  Proyisional  Orders 
(No.  7)*  [1671;  Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Order  (No.  8)  ♦  [168]  ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  (Noi  9)»  [174]; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (No.  10)* 
[181];  Land  Drainage  Provisional  Order* 
[164]. 
Third  iZM<fi#f^— Interments  (Felo  de  se)  ♦  [98], 
and  passed. 

PRIFATE   BUSINESS, 

— M*«0<O»  — 

REGENT'S   CANAL,    OITT,  AND  DOCKS 
RAILWAY  BILL   {hy  Order). 

THIBD   BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time.'* 

Mb.  monk,  in  rising  to  more  the  re- 
jeotion  of  the  Bill,  said,  he  had  to  present 
a  Petition  from  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce 
against  this  Bill.  The  Petitioners  called 
attention  to  the  Resolution  arrived  at 
by  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons  in  1872;  and  tdiey  also  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion  as  that  which 
was  expressed  by  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  when  his  right  hon.  Friend 
stated  that  the  conclusions  he  had  arrived 
at  were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Parliament,  and  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  commerce  of  the  country — 
namely,  that  the  amalgamation  of  Canals 
with  Bailway  Companies  ought  to  be 
discouraged  ;  that  the  control  of  the 
Canals  ought  not  to  be  invested  in  the 
Bailway  Companies  ;  and  that,  at  all 
events,  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
for  securing  the  independence  and  main- 
tenance of  the  inland  water  navigation 
of  the  country.  He  (Mr.  Monk)  re- 
garded this  as  the  most  important  Pri- 
vate Bill  which  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  during  the  present  Session ; 
and  if  any  apology  were  needed  for  the 
course  he  was  now  taking  in  calling 
attention  to  the  measure  at  this  late  stage 
of  the  Bill,  it  would  be  found  in  the  fact 
that,  on  the  second  reading,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  President  of  the  fioard  of 
Trade  proposed  that  it  should  not  be 
referred  to  an  ordinary  Committee  of 
four  Members,  but  to  an  exceptional 
Committee — a  Hybrid  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  nine  Members,  five  of  whom 


were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Committee 
of  Selection.  The  suggestion  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  waa 
adopted.  The  Bill  was  referred  to  a 
Hybrid  Committee,  and  the  House  now 
had  before  it  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee. It  would  be  bis  duty  briefly  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that 
Report,  and  especially  to  the  meagrm&ess 
of  the  explanations  which  it  gave.  This 
was  a  Bill  for  incorporating  the  Regent's 
Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway  Com- 
pany. That  was  the  ground  of  Part  LL 
of  the  Bill,  and  to  that  he  made  no  ob- 
jection. But  it  went  on  to  provide  iai 
the  transfer  to  the  newly-created  Rail- 
way Company  of  the  undertaking  called 
the  Regent's  Canal  Company.  That  pro- 
vision was  contained,  he  thought,  ia 
Parts  ni.  and  lY.  of  the  Bill,  and  to 
thatprovision  he  most  decidedly  objected. 
The  Bill  had  certain  other  objects  in 
view  ;  but  the  main  object  was  the 
transfer  of,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
water  navigation  in  the  Kingdom  to  a 
Railway  Company ;  and,  as  he  had 
already  stated,  it  was  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  various  Select  Com- 
mittees, of  that  House,  and  decidedly 
antagonistic  to  the  recommendations  c^ 
the  Joint  Committee  of  l^e  two  Hooses 
of  Parliament  in  1872.  The  President 
of  tiie  Board  of  Trade,  whom  he  re- 
gretted not  to  see  in  his  place,  sent  a 
special  Report  to  the  Committee — the 
Hybrid  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the 
Bill.  The  Select  Committee  reported 
simply  that  they  had  passed  the  Pre- 
amble of  the  Bill ;  and  they  went  on  to 
state  that  there  were  no  other  circum- 
stances of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  it  was  desiraole  that  the 
House  should  be  informed,  and  that  thej 
had  examined  the  allegations  contained 
in  the  Preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  amended 
the  same  to  make  it  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  as  passed  by  tlie 
Committee,  and  found  the  same,  at 
amended,  to  be  true,  and  had  gone 
through  the  Bill  and  made  Amendments 
thereunto.  It  would  be  seen  that  the 
Report  contained  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  extraordinary  circumstances  under 
which  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Sele^ 
Committee.  So  far  as  he  was  able  to 
see,  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  entively  ignored.  It  was  very  pos- 
sible that  certain  of  the  reoommendatioas 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  htA  been  inserted 
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in  aome  of  the  daiises  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  the  requiroBAents  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  had,  to  a  certain  extent,  been  safe- 
guarded by  the  Committee ;  butnotiung 
whatever  was  said  aa  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  ooux«e  now  proposed  to  be  taken  in 
transferring  this  Oanal  Ocunpanj  to  a 
Bailwaj  Company.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  extraordinary  nature  of 
this  Bill  that  it  was  referred  to  a  Special 
Committee,  and  on  turning  to  the  pro- 
ceedings, which  wereplaoed  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members  a  day  or  two  ago,  he 
found  that  the  Committee  divided  as  to 
the  propriety  of  passing  the  Preamble  of 
the  Bill,  and  upon  that  division  he  found 
that  the  Ayes  were  4  and  the  Noes  4 
also ;  whereupon  the  Chairman  declared 
himself  in  favour  of  the  Ayes.  The 
minority  were  composed  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel),  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carnarvonshire  (Mr. 
Bathbone),  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Essex  (Mr.  Bound),  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Gil- 
bert Leigh).  Now,  those  were  Mem- 
bers of  considerable  experience  in  the 
House,  and  he  thought  their  opinions 
were  entitled  to  very  great  weight.  He 
therefore  hoped  they  should  hear  either 
from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Herefordshire  (Sir  Joseph  Bailey),  who 
was  (Chairman  of  the  Committee,  or  from 
some  other  Member  of  it,  why  it  was 
that  they  had  not  reported  in  reference 
to  the  subject-matter  which  was  referred 
to  them — namely,  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  the  policy  recommended 
Dy  all  the  Committees  which  had  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  1872,  should  in  this  in- 
stance be  departed  from.  He  found  that 
there  were  no  less  than  76  Petitions 
presented  against  the  Bill,  and,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  there  was  not  a  single 
Petition  in  favour  of  it.  His  objection 
— or  rather  the  objection  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  behalf  of  whom  he  had  the 
honour  to  speak — was  that  the  trans« 
ference  of  this  Canal  Company  into  the 
hands  of  a  Bailway  Company  would 
place  it  in  the  power  of  the  Railway 
Company  to  sture  the  navigation  so 
transferred.  It  would  matter  very  little 
what  clause  they  inserted  in  the  Bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  navigation,  because 
the  Bill  would  enable  the  Bailway  Com- 

ny  to  divert  the  traffic  which  came 
a  the  other  Canals  in  the  country 


into  the  Begent's  Clanal  system  to  its 
own  system  of  railway,  instead  of  to  the 
water  communication  which  formed  the 
g^nairal  source  of  the  Canal  traffic  of  the 
country.  He  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  Begent's  Canal  Company  was 
reported  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  con- 
dition. It  was  altogether  a  different 
case  from  that  of  other  navigations, 
which  had  not  been  able  to  pay  their 
own  expenses,  and  which  had,  imfortu- 
nately,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  great 
Bailway  Companies.  This,  so  far  as  he 
understood,  was  a  paying  concern,  earn- 
ing no  less  than  the  net  sum  of  £60,000 
a-year.  Whether  that  was  the  actual 
figure  or  not,  the  Company  were,  at  all 
events,  in  very  flourishing  circumstances, 
and,  therefore,  there  was  not  the  same 
necessity  for  transferring  it  to  a  Com- 
pany which  mie;ht  arise  in  the  case  of 
an  impoverished  Company.  He  thought 
it  was  a  national  policy  to  keep  the 
inland  navigation  open ;  but  it  seemed 
here  that  the  whole  question  endea- 
voured to  be  solved  was  the  best  means 
of  dividing  good  dividends  among  the 
proprietors.  He  believed  that  the  Be- 
gent's  Canal  had  branches  to  the  London 
Docks,  and  that  it  there  collected  a  great 
portion  of  the  traffic  which  passed  over 
the  other  Canals  of  the  country.  K  that 
were  so,  it  was  surely  most  unwise  for 
the  House  to  depart  from  the  policy  it 
had  so  frequently  recommended,  and 
which  certainly  seemed  to  him  to  be  the 
most  desirable  one  to  follow,  of  keeping 
the  water  navigation  free  and  open, 
especially  in  a  case  where  the  Canal  was 
a  perfect  solvent  concern.  He  looked 
upon  this  Bill  as,  perhaps,  the  first,  but, 
at  all  events,  a  most  vital  step  towards 
closing  the  water  navigation  of  the  coun- 
try. If  Parliament  consented  to  pass 
this  Bill,  he  did  not  see  how  they  could 
refuse  to  transfer  any  Canal  whatever 
into  the  hands  of  a  Bailway  Company 
which  was  able  to  give  an  undertaking 
that  it  would  keep  open  the  waterway. 
He  might,  further,  remind  the  House 
that  a  Committee  had  now  been  sitting 
upstairs  for  nearly  two  Sessions,  pre- 
sided over  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley),  in  order  to  inquire, 
among  other  things,  into  this  very  ques- 
tion. That  Committee  had  taken  evi- 
dence with  regard  to  Canals  and  with 
regard  to  their  connection  with  the  rail- 
ways.   He  (Mr.  Monk)  had  the  honour 
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of  being  a  Member  of  that  Committee ; 
and  he  believed  that  they  were  prepared 
to  report — ^that  they  would  report  very 
shortly — and  that  probably  they  would 
make  some  such  recommendation  as 
that  which  was  made  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  1872.  There  was  still  another 
reason.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Stafford  (Mr.  Salt)  moved,  a  few 
nights  ago,  for  a  Select  Committee  upon 
Canals.  That  Committee  was  granted ; 
and  he  saw  that  the  names  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  be  appointed  upon  it  were  now 
upon  the  Order  Book  of  the  House.  At 
a  time  when  his  hon.  Friend  was  ready 
with  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
connection  between  Hailways  and  Canals, 
and  to  point  out  to  the  House  the  best 
means  of  keeping  open  the  navigation 
of  the  country,  was  that  a  moment  when 
the  House  ought  to  place  it  in  the  power 
of  any  Bailway  Company,  if  not  to  close, 
at  all  events,  to  interfere  most  preju- 
dicially with  the  great  water  communi- 
cation like  that  of  the  Eegent's  Canal  ? 
With  these  observations,  he  should  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months,  and  he  did  so  as  a  pro- 
test against  any  further  absorption  of 
Canals  by  Eailway  Companies.  He 
hoped  that  the  House  would  hear  from 
some  Members  of  the  Committee  what 
were  the  grounds  upon  which  they  had 
adopted  this  most  exceptional  course; 
and  he  trusted  that  some  weight  would 
be  given  to  the  opinion  of  the  minority 
in  the  Committee,  who  were  certainly 
entitled  to  great  weight  in  the  estima- 
tion of  that  House.  He  begged  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr,  Monk.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
'  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

SiK  JOSEPH  BAILEY  regretted  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Qloucester  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day 
six  months;  and  as  to  the  reason  ad- 
duced by  the  hon.  Member,  among 
others,  that  a  Committee  was  now  sitting 
upon  the  general  question  upstairs,  he 
ventured  to  say  upon  that  point  that  it 
was  an  olneotion  which  should  have 
been  raised  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  not  upon  the  third  read- 

Jlr.  Monk 


ing.  The  Bill  had  already  been  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  That 
Committee  had  sat  upon  it  for  every 
working  day  for  a  month ;  it  had  exa- 
mined some  60  or  70  witnesses,  and 
had  put  something  like  10,000  ques- 
tions ;  and  the  House  could  well  under- 
stand that  an  investigation  of  so  pro- 
tracted a  character  could  not  have  been 
entered  into  without  very  great  expense 
to  the  promoters.  He  thought  that  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  put  the  gentlemen 
who  had  embarked  in  this  great  under- 
taking to  the  expense  of  making  a 
similar  application  a  second  time.  liVith 
regard  to  the  general  subject,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  question  was  a  very 
large  one ;  but  he  would  only  detain  the 
House  by  commenting  upon  the  topics 
introduced  by  his  hon.  Friend  in  op- 
posing the  Bill.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
dealt,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  traffic 
of  the  Canal.  Now,  of  the  traJ&c,  70 
per  cent  was  local  traffic,  and  only  30 
per  cent  consisted  of  traffic  derived  from 
other  canals.  Of  that  70  per  cent,  two- 
thirds,  or  one-half  the  entire  Canal 
traffic,  came  from  the  London  Docks, 
and  consisted  of  goods  distributed  to 
various  wharves  for  the  supply  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  Canal  Company  was 
not  at  the  present  time  a  Carrying  Com- 
pany, but  it  was  a  Toll-Taking  Com- 
pany ;  and  it  had  no  power  of  diverting 
any  traffic  from  the  Canal  to  the  rail- 
way which  was  proposed  to  be  con* 
structed.  But  there  were  provisions 
inserted  in  the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  Canal  open  for  navigation, 
and  to  keep  down  the  tolls  at  the 
moderate  rate  at  which  they  now  existed. 
The  Committee  were  assisted  in  their  in- 
vestigation by  a  Eeport  from  the  Board 
of  Trade.  That  Eeport  recited  at  some 
length  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
in  1872.  The  Eeport  had  been  referred 
to  by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  it  said — 

**  The  plan  proposed  in  this  Bill  is,  upon  th« 
face  of  it,  at  vanance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion ;  and  the  harden  lies  upon  the  promoters  of 
showing  that  there  are  special  circamstances  in 
this  case  which  take  it  out  of  the  general  roles 
and  principles  laid  down  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee.'* 

The  Heport,  at  the  end,  made  three 
suggestions,  which  he  would  deal  with 
by-and-bye.  What  he  wished  to  do  at 
the  present  moment  was  to  show  that 
there  were  special  ciroomstanoes  which 
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took  this  Canal  ont  of  the  scope  of  the 
General  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of 
1872.  The  oiroumstances  were — the  im- 
portance of  the  line  of  railway  proposed 
to  be  made,  and  the  special  advantages 
of  the  route  which  it  gave.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  route, 
he  would  say  this.  Owing  to  the  Canal 
having  been  made  a  very  long  time  ago 
— for  it  was  constructed  under  an  Act 
passed  in  the  year  1812 — it  had  been 
a  sort  of  barrier  runiiing  through  the 
middle  of  London  for  a  great  number  of 
years ;  and,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of 
its  position,  the  railway  could  be  built 
on  the  north  bank  of  it  with  less 
severance  of  property  than  by  other 
routes  through  the  Metropolis.  It. 
avoided  all  Uie  complications  of  gas 
mains,  sewers,  and  water-pipes,  which 
constituted  some  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  Metropolitan  improvements.  It  fur- 
ther avoided  all  severance  of  roads, 
and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact  that 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  pro- 
posed railway,  running  on  the  banks 
of  the  Canal  for  nearly  20  miles  through 
the  heart  of  London,  it  would  only 
alter  the  level  of  one  road,  the  altera- 
tion being  only  seven  inches  above 
the  existing  thoroughfare.  Another  im- 
portant point  was  that  if  a  railway  were 
allowed  to  be  constructed  upon  this  route 
it  could  be  carried  out  with  less  displace- 
ment to  population  than  by  taking  any 
other  route.  Moreover,  it  was  a  daylight 
route ;  and  that  was  a  matter  which  any- 
one who  had  travelled  by  underground 
railway  would  know  was  one  of  very 
great  importance.  Beyond  these  rea- 
sons for  taking  the  Canal,  there  was  this 
fact — that  by  selecting  this  route  there 
would  be  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  from  £2,600,000  to  £3,000,000. 
These,  he  thought,  were  very  important 
reasons ;  and  if  it  could  be  shown  that 
the  railway  was  one  of  great  importance 
to  the  puhlic,  they  were  reasons  which 
ought  to  take  the  present  Bill  entirely 
out  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  1872.  There  were  also 
great  advantages  afiforded  by  this  rail- 
way in  a  public  point  of  view.  It  pro- 
posed to  join  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way, the  Great  Northern  Bailway,  and 
the  Midland  Railway  with  the  Docks 
and  the  City  of  London.  It  would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  steamships  en- 
abling them  to  coal  at  the  Port  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  it  would  perform  all  the  ob- 


jects of  a  Metropolitan  Railway,  as  well 
as  being  a  great  convenience  to  the  vast 
population  in  the  neighbourhood  through 
which  it  passed.  To  show  the  enormous 
amount  of  traffic  which  was  likely  to  pass 
over  such  a  line,  he  might  state  that  the 
North  of  London  Tramway  Company 
proved  to  the  Committee  in  evidence  that 
in  that  neighbourhood  they  were  employ- 
ing from  2,400  to  2,500  horses,  and  that 
they  carried  a  moving  population  of 
34,000,000  annually.  Beyond  this,  Ge- 
neral Herbert  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  showed 
that  the  proposed  line  was  of  very  great 
importance,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
from  the  facilities  it  would  afford  for 
the  embarking  of  troops  and  stores  at 
the  Port  of  London.  These  facts  would 
show  that  the  proposed  route  was  an  ex- 
tremely advantageous  one,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  railway  itself  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  the  Metropolis. 
The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ended 
by  making  three  suggestions  to  the  Com- 
mittee. First  of  all,  that  if  it  was  paased 
into  law  it  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide that  the  least  possible  interference 
with  the  traffic  of  the  Canal  should  b€ 
protected  during  the  construction  of  the 
railway.  Upon  this  point  the  Committee 
had  inserted  a  provision  in  the  Bill — 

"That  no  part  of  the  waterway  shall  be 
closed,  nor  shall  the  free  navigation,  or  the  use 
of  any  part  thereof,  be  interrupted  for  a  longer 
period  at  any  one  time  than  ten  days,  nor  shaU 
such  interruption  occur  more  than  twice  in  any 
one  year,  one  occasion  to  be  at  Whitsuntide,  and 
in  such  case  the  Company  shall  give  ample 
notice  to  all  parties  concerned." 

As  at  the  present  moment  it  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  Canal  annually  at 
Whitsuntide  for  repairs,  it  would  be 
obvious  that  there  would  be  no  very 
great  additional  amount  of  obstruction. 
Then  they  had  provided  that,  whereas 
by  the  Canal  Companies'  Act  they  were 
only  obliged  to  keep  the  Canal  open  12 
hoiirs  a-day,  henceforth  it  should  be 
kept  open  during  the  whole  24  hours, 
except  on  Sunday.  They  had  also 
provided  that  any  Canal  Company, 
wharfinger,  carrier,  or  trader  should  re- 
cover damages  for  any  special  damage 
sustained  by  them  by  the  closing  of  the 
Canal  at  ony  other  than  the  stipulated 
time,  or  by  any  other  act,  neglect,  or 
default  of  the  Company.  The  second 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
was  to  provide  that  ample  provision  be 
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made  for  the  rights  of  all  those  who 
now  used  the  Canal,  both  with  regard  to 
rates  and  oonvenienoe  of  traffic.  Upon 
that  heading  the  Committee  had  inserted 
in  the  Bill  a  provision  that  ample  seourity 
should  be  given  to  the  Grand  Junction 
Canal  Company  against  accident  by  loss 
of  water  in  the  Paddington  Loi^g  Level 
by  fine,  gate,  or  otherwise.  It  was  also 
provided  that  the  tolls  should  not  exceed 
those  actually  taken  during  the  last  12 
months,  except  with  the  permission  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Committee 
had  also  inserted  a  clause  to  enable 
other  Canal  Companies  to  secure  through 
rates  over  this  Canal,  and  against  exces- 
sive tolls  at  limehouse  Docks,  which 
formed  tlie  entrance  to  the  Canal.  It 
was  further  provided  that,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  widen  or  narrow  the  Canal 
in  consequence  of  the  construction  of 
the  railway,  both  sides  should  be  re- 
tained by  walls,  giving  a  waterway  equi- 
valent to  that  at  present  provided.  There 
were  other  conveniences  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  the  Canal  for  the 
purpose  of  traffic,  with  which  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House.  The  third  sug- 
gestion of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  a 
very  important  one.     It  was  this — 

*'  Still  mora  important  will  it  be  to  consider 
whether  power  should  not  be  given  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  and  other  Canal  Companies,  at 
some  future  time  and  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
by  arbitration,  to  purchase  the  Canal  under- 
taking.** 

To  meet  this  suggestion  the  Committee 

had  provided — 

**  That  power  should  be  given  to  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  Company  and  other  Canal  Com- 
panies, at  any  future  time  after  the  construction 
of  the  railway  and  on  terms  to  be  arranged  by 
arbitration,  to  purchase  the  Canal  undertaking, 
including  Limehouse  Dock.*' 

He  hoped  he  had  shown  to  the  House — 
first,  that  this  route  possessed  special 
advantages ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  rail- 
way, when  constructed,  would  be  of  im- 
mense advantage  to  the  public,  and  that 
for  these  reasons  it  ought  to  be  removed 
from  the  action  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  1 872.  He  hoped,  further,  that  he  had. 
shown  to  his  hon.  Friend  who  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  taken  every  possible  care  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  Canal  to  all  persons 
who  could  be  now  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing the  traffic  over  it. 

Mk.  AETHUR  peel  said,  he  would 
not  detain  the  House  for  more  than  a 
few  moments;   but  having  taken  con- 

Sir  Joseph  Bailey 


siderable  interest  in  this  question,  he  felt 
liin^i^^lf  called  upon  to  make  a  few  ob- 
servations in  regard  to  the  Bill  as  it  had 
left  the  Select  Conmiittee.  He  fully 
agreed  with  the  views  eiqtresaed  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Gloucester 
(Mr.  Monk),  who  opposed  the  Bill  at 
this  stage,  and  he  thought  the  course  his 
hon.  Friend  had  taken  was  justified  by 
the  exceptional  nature  of  the  BiU.  The 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
and  a  most  able  and  impartial  Chairman 
too.  The  hon.  Baronet  stated  that  a 
great  number  of  questions  were  asked 
by  the  Committee,  and  that  a  great 
number  of  days  were  occupied  in  con- 
sidering its  merits.  Now,  nis  (Mr.  A. 
Peel's)  opinion  as  to  the  great  issue  in- 
volved in  the  Bill  was,  that  it  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  the  competition 
of  Canals  with  Hallways ;  and  nothing 
which  passed  in  the  Committee  had  im- 
paired, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  ne- 
cessity of  upholding  that  principle,  or 
would,  in  his  humble  judgment,  warrant 
the  House  in  giving  up  the  reoommen- 
dation  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  1872. 
The  long  and  short  of  the  question  was 
this — they  were  placing  the  key  of  a  vast 
system  of  Canal  traffic  in  the  hands  of  a 
Kail  way  Company,  and  if  they  consented 
to  place  the  key  of  the  door  in  the  hands 
of  a  Bailway  Company,  he  knew  on 
which  side  of  the  door  the  Canals  and 
those  who  were  interested  in  maintain- 
ing water  communication  would  be  left. 
And  it  must  not  be  foi^gotten  that,  at 
this  present  moment,  a  Committee  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
question  of  Canals,  and  their  relation  to 
the  Eailway  interest.  Of  that  Committee 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stafford 
(Mr.  Salt)  was  to  be  the  Chairman,  and 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  stultify 
itself  by  sending  that  question  to  a  Select 
Committee  for  inquirv,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  this  Bill,  handing  over  practically 
one-third  of  the  whole  system  of  Canal 
navigation  to  a  Bailway  Company.  He 
certainly  hoped  that  if  this  Bill  was  to 
pass  the  House,  it  would  leave  the  House 
with  a  protest  hanging  around  its  neck, 
and  if  his  hon.  ^end  thought  fit  to 
divide  the  House  he  should  certainly 
go  with  him  into  the  Lobby.  He  be- 
lieved, as  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Hereford  (Sir  Joseph  Bailey)  had 
truly  said,  that  the  intention  of  the  Bill 
was  to  provide  a  new  and  cheap  Metro* 
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politan  route ;  but  lie  knew  no  reason 
whjy  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  to  provide  a 
Metropolitan  route,  that  they  should 
take  tne  whole  of  this  Canal  into  their 
possession.  As  it  was,  the  Canal  itself 
was  handed  over.  There  was  no  reason 
why  the  promoters  should  not  have 
asked  to  run  a  line  along  the  banks  of 
the  Canal,  leaving  the  Canal  to  occupy 
its  present  independent  position.  The 
promoters,  however,  had  not  done  so ; 
but  they  proposed  to  absorb  the  Canal 
into  their  own  system.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  whole  of  this  Canal  was  placed  in 
such  a  position  that  hereafter  the  Be- 
gent's  Canal  and  its  feeders  would  be 
at  the  absolute  mercy  and  control  of  the 
Bailway  Company.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  SYDNEY  WATEELOW  said,  he 
was  surprised  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk),  with 
the  great  experience  he  possessed  of  the 
Business  of  that  House,  should  raise 
this  question  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill.  It  was,  in  reality,  a 
question  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  that  question  was  settled,  after 
a  full  debate  of  the  House,  upon  the 
second  reading.  The  House  then  deter- 
mined that  the  Bill  should  go  to  a  Com- 
mittee. It  was  thought  that  as  there 
was  a  great  principle  at  issue  it  ought 
to  go  to  a  Select  Committee.  That  Com- 
mittee had  been  sitting  for  a  long  time  ; 
it  had  taken  a  considerable  amount  of 
evidence,  and  it  had  passed  the  Bill, 
which  now  came  down  to  the  House  for 
a  third  reading,  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  consent  to  read  it  a  third  time. 
It  was  not  a  question  between  Hailways 
and  Canals,  but  there  were  other  and 
more  important  questions  involved.  This 
was  the  case  of  a  Canal  running  through 
a  very  thickly-inhabited  district,  and  the 
time  had  now  come  when  it  ought  to 
be  considered  whether  Canals,  running 
through  thickly-populated  towns,  should 
be  encouraged  or  not,  especially  when, 
in  its  place,  it  was  proposed  to  construct 
a  railway  which  would  carry  100  times 
as  many  people  and  goods;  and  there 
was  one  even  more  strong  reason  which 
he  had  ventured  to  put  before  the  House 
when  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  under  discussion.  During  the  past 
10  years  the  population  of  London  had 
enormously  increased,  and  Parliament 
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had  been  considering  various  methods 
for  enabling  the  working  classes,  whose 
work  brought  them  into  London,  but 
who  were  obliged  to  live  outside,  to  get 
from  their  work  to  their  homes.  One 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  day  was, 
how  to  get  the  working  people  out  of  the 
centre  of  London  to  their  homes.  A 
private  Company  now  came  forward  and 
said — **  We  can  make  13  miles  of  railway 
running  to  the  North  and  North- West  of 
London,  and  we  can  take  people  by  that 
railway  from  your  Docks  and  the  City  to 
the  outer  districts.'*  Why  should  this 
offer  be  refused?  Unless  Parliament 
sanctioned  some  such  means  of  enabling 
the  working  population  to  get  in  and 
out  of  London,  the  difficulties  that  they 
had  now  to  contend  with  would  be  in- 
creased year  by  year.  If  only  for  this 
reason,  he  hoped  the  House  would  read 
the  Bill  a  third  time,  so  that  there  might 
be  another  cheap  and  rapid  route  pro* 
vided  for  the  convenience  of  the  working 
classes. 

Mr.  D.  JENKINS  wished  to  say  a 
word  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  the 
question  upon  the  Gfrand  Junction  and 
other  Canals.  A  very  large  portion  of 
the  goods  brought  from  the  inland 
Canals  did  not  reach  the  Begent's 
Canal  at  all.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
goods  bought  by  inland  water  traffic 
passed  into  the  Thames  at  Brentford,  and 
out  of  a  revenue  of  £60,000  a-year, 
which  was  said  to  be  the  net  income 
derived  by  the  Canal  Company  at  pre- 
sent, a  large  portion  was  earned  by 
Dock  dues  at  Limehouse  Docks,  which 
were  not  affected  by  this  scheme.  It 
had  been  said,  in  regard  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  goods  carried  by  means  of  this 
Canal,  that  70  per  cent  consisted  of  goods 
connected  with  local  traffic,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  carried  by  railway,  such 
as  bricks  and  goods  of  a  very  low  value. 
With  regard  to  the  scheme  as  a  Metro- 
politan improvement,  he  believed  that 
it  would  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the 
large  population  situated  in  the  North 
of  London.  What  was  the  case  now  ? 
If  a  man  wished  to  go  to  the  North  of 
London  from  the  extreme  East  he  had 
to  make  two  or  three  changes  of  car- 
riages, and,  considering  the  time  occu- 
pied and  the  extra  expense,  that  alone 
was  a  matter  deserving  consideration. 
Then,  again,  as  regarded  the  coal  traffic 
from  South  Wales  and  the  Midland  dis- 
tricts, it  had  to  pass  over  two  or  three 
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lines  of  railway  at  a  great  additional 
expense.  For  these  reasons,  lie  thought, 
on  the  whole,  considering  the  g^eat 
amount  of  traffic  from  day  to  day,  that 
the  House  ought  to  pass  the  third  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  So  far  as  the  water 
was  concerned,  it  would  be  improved 
.  by  the  Bill,  because  the  Canal  would  be 
deepened  and  rendered  more  safe  for 
the  navigation  than  it  was  at  present. 
,  In  point  of  fact,  a  much  larger  amount 
of  traffic  could  be  left  over  it  than  was 
possible  at  the  present  moment.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  consent 
to  read  the  Bill  a  third  time. 

Mr.  WATNEY  said,  he  desired  to 
call  attention  to  a  remark  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel), 
which  he  thought  might  mislead  the 
House.  The  hon.  Member  had  told 
them  that  it  was  proposed  to  lay  a  rail- 
way by  the  side  of  the  Canal,  and  that 
the  Canal  was  to  be  kept  open  all  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain 
number  of  days  at  Whitsuntide.  It  was 
proposed,  even  then,  to  leave  the  Canal 
in  such  a  position  that  two  barges  could 
pass  at  the  same  time.  Now,  the  largest 
traffic  on  that  part  of  the  Canal  amounted 
to  about  81  barges  a-day,  and  by  leaving 
room  for  two  to  pass  the  Committee  had 
taken  care  that  the  roadway  of  the  Canal 
should  always  be  kept  open.  He  thought 
there  could  not  be  a  suspicion  that  mis 
railway  would  be  hostile  to  the  Canal 
traffic.  It  was  impossible  to  put  the  in- 
land Canal  traffic  in  the  power  of  any 
Railway  Company,  because  the  Qrand 
Junction  Canal  had  an  opening  into  the 
Thames  by  way  of  Brentrord,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  inland  traffic  went  in  that 
direction.  There  was  satisfactory  evi- 
dence brought  before  the  Committee 
that  only  30,000  tons  a-year  of  traffic 
came  from  the  inland  system  to  this 
Canal ;  and  as  they  had  taken  precau- 
tions for  keeping  the  Canal  open  in  a 
better  state  than  it  now  was,  no  power 
possessed  by  any  Bailway  Company 
could  very  materially  interfere  with  it ; 
and  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Associated  Canal  Companies  could 
at  any  time  purchase  the  Canal  if  they 
thought  proper.  He  therefore  hoped 
the  House  would  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
the  principle  they  had  laid  down  by 
readmg  the  Bill  a  third  time,  but  that 
they  would  pass  the  third  reading  now, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  by  so  doing  they 
would  not  only  help  the  general  traffic  of 
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London,  but,  at  the  same  time,  aastst  the 
ordinary  traffic  of  the  Canal. 

Mb.  ANDEHSON  said,  he  wished  the 
House  to  remember  that  this  iras  not  the 
Keport  of  an  ordinary  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittee that  they  were  asked  to  affirm, 
but  the  Eeport  of  a  Hybrid  Committee. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  to  come  forward  and 
make  explanations  now ;  but  what  he 
complained  of  was  that  the  Committee 
themselves  had  not  presented  a  Beport 
sufficiently  ample  to  guide  the  House 
upon  the  matter.  The  adoption  of  the 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  was  a  vote  in  whidi 
the  Committee  was  equally  divided,  and 
it  was  only  decided  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee.  As 
he  had  said,  it  was  a  Hybrid  Committee. 
The  object  of  sending  the  Bill  to  t 
Hybrid  Committee  was  that  the  interests 
of  the  public,  which  would  not  be  watched 
over  by  those  who  had  a  loeut  iUmdi  be- 
fore a  Private  Bill  Committee,  might  be  in 
a  Hybrid  Committee  better  protected ;  and 
a  Hybrid  Committee  ought  to  have  re- 
ported to  the  House,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  be  certain  whether  thoee 
public  interests  had  been  duly  protected 
in  this  instance  or  not.  He  knew  veiy 
well  that  if  a  Canal  got  into  the  hands  of 
a  Eailway  Company,  especially  a  Canal 
through  which  a  great  deal  of  outside 
traffic  passed  to  the  London  Docks,  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  placed  in 
very  great  jeopardy  indeed.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  support  the 
Amendment  moved  by  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Gloucester. 

Babon  DE  FEREIEEES  said,  he  had 
been  requested  by  the  Boss  Dock  and 
Eailway  Company  to  support  the  Amend* 
ment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk).  The  Bill 
involved  a  very  serious  question  for  the 
Canals  of  the  West  of  England.  AH 
those  Canals  concentrated  at  Padding- 
ton,  and  they  there  came  into  oom- 
munication  with  the  Eegent's  Canal. 
Hitherto  it  had  been  possible  for  them 
to  pass  their  traffic  at  once  to  the  Lon* 
don  Docks ;  but  if  this  Bill  passed  they 
would  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Eailway  Company.  He  knew  that  it 
was  very  easy  to  pass  a  clause  in  a  Pri- 
vate Bill ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  practice, 
it  was  just  as  easy  to  nullify  such  a 
clause  in  its  operation,  and  instead  of  a 
Eailway  Company  being  compelled  to 
keep  open  a  Uanal,  in  the  course  of  a 
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few  years,  if  this  Bill  passed,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  Canal  Oompanies  in 
the  West  of  England  were  unable  to 
oommunicate  with  the  Docks  in  the  East 
of  London.  He  therefore  thought  that 
those  who  opposed  this  Bill  were  jus- 
tified in  departing  from  the  usual  custom 
of  the  House ;  and  he  entertained  a 
strong  hope  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  in  its  present  shape.  If 
the  Railway  Company  wished  to  con- 
struct a  new  line  in  this  direction,  let  it 
ayail  itself  of  the  usual  course,  and 
bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  and  the  construction  of  the  line. 
The  only  explanation  given  to  the 
House  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  granting  this  concession  to  a 
Railway  03mpany  was  that  it  would 
save  the  Company  a  sum  of  £2,500,000; 
and  for  the  sake  of  effecting  that  saving 
the  whole  of  the  Canal  traffic  of  the 
West  of  England  was  to  be  sacrificed. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  divide 
against  the  unjustifiable  mode  of  action 
proposed  by  the  Bill. 

Mb.  EOBKRTSON  said,  he  intended 
to  be  very  brief  in  his  remarks,  as  he 
knew  the  House  did  not  regard  with 
much  favour  a  protracted  debate  upon  a 
Private  Bill.     All  he  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  was  that  this 
was  not  the  absorption  of  a  Canal  by  a 
Railway  Company.     It  might  be  so  ac- 
cording to  the  letter,  but  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  according  to  the  spirit.     This 
was  a  case  of  an  existing  Canal  which 
bad  already  a  railway  constructed  along 
a  portion  of  its  banks,  and  it  was  now 
desired  to  utilize  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
perty not  only  as  a  Canal,  but  as  a  rail- 
way.    By  sanctioning  the  construction  of 
the  railway  the  Canal  would  not  be  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  would  be  converted  into 
a  better  Canal  for  the  purpose  of  traffic 
than  it  was  now.     He  spoke  from  facts 
that  were  proved  before  the  Committee, 
and  from  facts  within  his  own  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  altogether  repudiated  the 
assertion  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
would  involve  the  destruction  or  even 
the    slightest    injury   to  the   Regent's 
Canal.  The  question,  however,  was  whe- 
ther the  House  in  this  case  was  to  be 
governed  by  its  ordinary  Rules,  or  to 
establish  a  new  precedent  in  the  interest 
of  special  constituencies  either   in  the 
West  of  England,  Warwickshire,  or  any 
other  part  <^  the  country.   With  regard 
to  the  resolution  of  the  Chambers  of 


Commerce  represented  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk),  he  cer- 
tainly could  have  no  g^eat  feeling  in  its 
favour  when  he  found   that  it  was  a 
general    resolution    respecting    Canals 
generally,  and  calling  upon  the  House 
to  pursue  a  certain  course  in  regard  to 
them.     The  hon.  Member  for  Qlasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson)  said  that  the  public  were 
not  represented  before  the  Committee. 
He  evidently  was  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  76  Petitions  were  presented  against 
the  Bill,  and  that  the  Committee  sat  for 
20  days  upon  it.     He  had  never  seen  so 
many  counsel  assembled,  and,  so  far  as 
he  was  able  to  judge,  every  interest  was 
represented    and    fully    inquired    into. 
Then,  in  regard  to  the  Report,  all  the 
special  recommendations  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  given  effect  to  in  the 
Report  of   the  Committee.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  said  they  made  no 
special  Report;  that  was  altogether  a 
mistake.    They  not  only  made  a  special 
Report,  but  they  reported  that  they  had 
inserted  clauses  in  the  Bill  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.     Under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  ask  the  House,  in  justice  to  those 
who  had  obtained  a  decision  of  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs,  not  to  be  tempted  to 
enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  composition 
of  the  majority  by  whom  the  Preamble 
was  passed,  but  to  adopt  the  recommen- 
dations which  were  arrived  at.     If  they 
were  to  enter  into  an  analysis  of  this 
kind,  where  were  they  to  stop  ?     Were 
they  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the 
Chairman  ?    If  so,  the  character  of  the 
hon.   Member   for   Herefordshire    (Sir 
Joseph  Bailey)  was  above  all  suspicion, 
and  were  his  views  to  have  no  effect  at 
all?    He  contended  that  this  was  too 
late  to  discuss  the  general  merits  of  the 
Bill.     The  House  had  assented  to  its 
principle  on  the  second  reading,  and  had 
referred  the  consideration  of  its  details 
to  a  Committee  upstairs ;  and  they  were 
bound  now  to  support  the  decision  their 
own  Committee  had  arrived  at.     He 
hoped  the  House  would  adhere  in  this 
case  to  the  ordinary  practice  and  custom, 
and  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

Sib  JOHN  R.  MOWBRAY  said,  he 
knew  that  important  Business  was  about 
to  be  brought  before  the  House,  and 
the  value  of  the  time  which  was  now  at 
the  disposal  of  the  House;  and  he  would, 
therefore,  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
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House  for  more  than  a  few  moments. 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  House 
ought  to  consider  that  a  grave  question 
was  raised  when  they  were  asked  to  re- 
ject a  Bill  which  the  Committee  and  the 
House  had  sanctioned.  He  had  heard 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet  who 
presided  over  the  Committee  (Sir  Joseph 
Bailey),  and  also  that  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel),  who  ad- 
mitted that  a  more  able  Chairman  could 
not  have  been  appointed,  although  he 
advocated  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
The  whole  of  these  matters  had  been 
fully  investigated.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  said  the  Com- 
mittee was  a  Hybrid  Committee.  No 
doubt,  it  was  a  Hybrid  Committee,  but 
that  made  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
of  greater  importance.  The  Bill  was 
not  submitted  to  an  ordinary  Committee 
of  four  Members,  but  to  a  Committee  of 
nine,  five  of  whom  were  added  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber said  that  the  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Chairman.  It  was 
not  passed  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Chairman  ;  but  the  fact  was  that,  when 
the  numbers  were  equal,  the  Chairman 
voted  in  the  majority.  Therefore,  the 
majority  was  five  against  four.  Then, 
what  was  the  result  ?  The  result  was, 
that  they  were  having  the  whole  matter 
argued  out  again  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  the  advocates  of  both  sides 
of  the  question.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Cheltenham  (Baron  De  Ferrieres)  came 
forward,  and  without  any  experience  of 
the  investigations  of  a  Select  Committee 
— for  he  believed  the  hon.  Member  had 
never  sat  on  a  Select  Committee  in  his 
life — came  forward  now  and  asked  the 
House  to  constitute  him  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  on  his  representation  to 
throw  out  the  result  of  an  inquiry  by  a 
Committee  which  had  sat  for  16  days, 
and  had  inquired  most  carefully  into 
the  whole  of  the  questions  submitted  to 
them.  If  the  House  would  only  consider 
the  labour  and  difficulty  the  (Committee 
of  Selection  had  in  getting  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  undertake  the  onerous  duty  of 
serving  upon  Select  Committees,  he 
thought  they  would  see  the  necessity  of 
supporting  the  Committee  when  they  had 
arrived  at  a  conclusion.  If  the  Com- 
mittee had  exercised  their  discretion 
wrongly,  there  was  still  a  Court  of  Re- 
view in  *' another  place.''  He  called 
upon  the  House  not  to  reject  the  Bill 
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on  an  sx  parte  statement,  either  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cheltenham  (Baron 
De  Ferrieres),  or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk),  or  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel),  or  from 
hon.  Members  who  were  interested  in 
the  West  of  England ;  but  to  sustain  the 
decision  arrived  at  after  careful  inquiry 
by  an  able  and  impartial  Committee. 

Mb.  W.  M.  TOEEENS  said,  he  wished 
simply  to  bear  his  humble  testimony  to 
that  which  had  been  so  well  expressed 
by  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  in  depre- 
cating most  earnestly  this  new  pracdoe. 
The  House  was  sought  to  be  seduced 
into  putting  great  questions  of  legislatioii 
regarding  traffic  and  property  literallj 
to  a  ''  Whip ''  on  both  sides  of  the  dis- 
pute as  a  Court  of  Appeal.  Was  this  t 
time  to  ask  the  House  that  they  should 
subject  themselves  even  to  a  saspidoa 
of  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  pubHe 
interests  ?  There  had  been  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  getting  the  House  to  agree 
to  a  decision  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  and  it  was  at  his  instance 
that  it  was  referred  to  a  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Warwick  (Mr.  A.  Peel),  than  whom 
there  was  no  sounder  authority  in  the 
House,  came  down  on  that  occasion  and 
opposed  the  Bill  on  general  grounds  of 
public  principle.  His  hon.  Friend  op- 
posed its  reference  to  an  ordinary  Select 
Committee;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  very  strong  representations  mads 
of  public  interests  that  required  the  Bill 
not  to  go  to  a  Committee  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  House  was  in  a  state  of 
doubt,  when  he  (Mr.  Torrens)  humbly 
suggested,  with  the  entire  conourrenoe 
of  the  Government,  who  approved  of  the 
course  taken,  that  there  should  be  an 
appeal  to  that  peculiar  tribunal  called  a 
Hybrid  Committee.  The  Committee  of 
Selection  were  able  to  introduce  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  of  experience  and 
ability  to  act  along  with  the  four  Mem- 
bers usuallv  appointed  to  inooire  into  a 
Private  Bill.  His  hon.  Friena  the  Mem- 
ber for  Warwick  acquiesced  in  that 
course,  and  he  believed  that  his  hon. 
Friend  was  satisfied  that  there  was  rea- 
son and  justice  in  that  alternative. 
Welt,  then,  having  used  that  mode  of 
arriving  at  an  independent  oondoaioo, 
were  they  now  to  tnrow  over  all  that 
the  Committee  had  done  ?  Were  they 
to  disregard  all  the  evidence  that  had 
beeu  taken?     Were   they  to  set  aside 
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tbeir  own  decision  on  the  second  reading, 
and  bj  merely  appealing  to  votes  in  the 
Lobby,  whipped  up  on  behalf  of  the 
great  Oompanies  concerned,  were  they  to 
say  they  were  not  really  capable  of  giving 
an  independent  judgment  themselves 
on  the  second  reading  ?  There  was  no 
doubt  whatever  that  the  public  at  large 
would  regard  with  great  doubt  and  mis- 
giving such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  He  hoped  he  would  not  be  mis- 
apprehended when  he  said  he  thought 
the  present  moment  peculiarly  unfitted 
for  taking  such  a  course,  because.'if  he 
was  not  greatly  misinformed,  something 
of  a  similar  kind  had  been  done  ''  else- 
where," and  from  somewhat  similar  rea- 
sons. If  Parliament  was  to  follow  that 
course  and  set  up  that  new  system  of  a 
chance-medley  tribunal,  he  believed  they 
would  soon  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  Before  he  sat  down  he  would 
mention  one  point  which  he  thought  the 
House  did  not  thoroughly  appreciate.  It 
was  said  that  the  traffic  of  the  Western 
Canals  might  be  injured  by  the  control 
that  would  be  exercised  by  this  Eailway 
Company  if  it  obtained  dominion  over 
the  Regent's  Canal.  Now,  the  truth 
was  this — the  great  bulk  of  the  Western 
traffic  went  into  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford, and  therefore  there  would  be  no 
injury  to  that  traffic  at  all. 

Mb.  CAINE  remarked  that  this  was 
a  Bill  to  enable  the  Begent's  Canal  to 
acquire  one  of  the  most  important  water- 
ways of  the  country.  Now,  he  had  sat 
upon  a  Select  Committee  of  that  House 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  the  whole  of  last  Session,  to 
inquire  into  the  question  of  Eailway 
Kates.  Witness  after  witness  had  come 
forward  to  complain  of  the  great  evil 
inflicted  upon  the  trade  of  the  country 
by  enabling  Bailwav  Companies  to  ac- 
quire waterways.  On  that  ground  he 
should  vote  against  any  measure  brought 
into  that  House  to  enable  a  Railway 
Company  to  acquire  the  waterway  of 
any  Canal. 

Mr.  LALOK  said,  he  wished  to  warn 
the  House  ag^ainst  the  g^eat  danger  of 
allowing  Railway  Companies  to  mono- 
polize the  waterways  of  the  country,  and 
be  would  give  a  reason  from  what  had 
occurred  in  his  own  country  a  few  years 
affo.  There  was  a  Canal  in  Dublin 
which  ran  to  the  West  of  Ireland,  and 
the  line  of  the  Ghreat  Western  Railway  | 
ran  by  the  side  of  the  Canal  down  to  ; 


Mullingar.  A  few  years  ago  the  Rail- 
way Company  sought  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Canal  from  Dublin  to 
Mullingar.  It  succeeded  in  doing  so, 
and  what  had  been  the  result  ?  The  Rail- 
way between  Mullingar  and  Dublin  had 
monopolized  the  whole  carrying  trade  of 
the  district  of  the  whole  of  the  West  of 
Ireland  from  Dublin,  and  the  Canal  was 
left  absolutely  idle.  And  when  he  said 
that  the  railway  had  monopolized  the 
whole  trade  of  that  great  district,  it  was 
scarcely  necessary  that  he  should  add 
that  as  there  was  no  competition  it 
had  increased  its  carrying  prices  nearly 
double. 

Mb.  hicks  said,  that  many  remarks 
had  fallen  from  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  as  to  to  the  propriety 
of  the  question  being  entered  into  by 
the  House.  They  had  been  told  that 
the  Committee  was  not  a  Private  Com- 
mittee, but  a  Hybrid  Committee,  and 
that  the  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  1,  and, 
further  than  that,  there  ought  to  be 
a  full  Report  of  their  proceedings.  Now, 
he  would  like  to  ask  the  House  what 
was  the  use  of  having  a  Report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  consider  it?  He 
was  of  opinion  that  the  questions  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr. 
Monk)  a£Fected  the  whole  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  country.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Cheltenham  (Baron  De  Ferrieres)  had 
stated  with  great  force  the  way  in  which 
the  handing  over  of  the  Canals  to  the 
Croat  Western  Company  would,  in  efiPect, 
place  the  whole  of  the  Canal  system  of 
the  West  of  England  at  the  mercy  of 
that  Company.  But  in  pointing  out  the 
effects  which  would  result  from  such  a 
course,  the  hon.  Member  had  omitted  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  evil  did  not  stop  with  the 
West  of  England,  but  that  it  would 
extend  to  the  whole  of  the  Canal  system 
from  London  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, and  also  from  London  to  Hull. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  whole  network  of 
the  Canal  and  water  system  of  this 
country  was  to  be  handed  over  to  one 
railway,  in  order  to  enable  that  railway 
to  save  a  small  sum  in  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  new  line.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  never  consent  to  do  that, 
but  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  great  and 
serious  complaints  that  were  made  by 
all  the  trading  and  commercial  Associa- 
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the  way  in  which  the  railways  treated 
traders  in  regard  to  differential  rates, 
they  would  reject  this  proposal  and 
decide  upon  keeping  up  the  freedom  of 
the  water  communication. 
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Question  put. 

The  House  divided  :^kyw  220; 
Noes  74:  Majority  146.— (Div.  List, 
No.  120.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agr$$d  to 
(Queen's  Consent  signified). 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  Kn^paeiBd, 
QUESTIONS, 

THE  ROYAL   IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
PAY  AND  PROMOTION. 

Mr.  GIBSON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland* 
Whether  the  Government  has  as  yet  de- 
cided on  the  changes  in  pay  and  pro- 
motion of  the  Eoyal  Irish  Constabulary 
recommended  by  the  Commission  on  the 
subject ;  when  such  decision  will  be  an- 
nounced ;  and,  whether,  having  regard 
to  the  disappointment  of  the  officers  in 
the  Force  at  being  entirely  excluded 
from  the  recent  Grant  of  £180,000,  he 
will  take  care  to  expedite  the  ameliora- 
tion of  their  position,  pursuant  to  the 
proposals  of  the  Commission  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  On  receipt  of 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  late  Lord  Lieutenant,  this  subject 
received  the  prompt  and  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  a  scheme 
based  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  was  prepared  by  my  Prede- 
cessor (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury,  and,  in  the 
main,  approved.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, to  require  amendment  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  in  the  interests  of 
the  officers  of  the  Force,  and  had  to  be 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  on  these 
points.  The  Gt)vemment  is  most  anxious 
to  announce  a  final  decision,  which,  how- 
ever, as  financial  considerations  are  in- 
volved, will  require  the  concurrence  of 
the  Treasury  ;  but  I  will  take  care  that 
the  matter  is  expedited  as  far  as  possible. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— EVICTIONS  IN 

CONNEMARA. 
Viscount  LYMINGTON  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
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of  Ireland,  If  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Tuke, 
in  a  letter  to  the  ''Standard"  of  5th 
June  1882,  that,  during  a  period  of  a 
few  weeks'  visit  to  Connemara,  he  knew 
of  the  eviction  from  a  portion  of  that 
district  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
families ;  and,  whether  the  above  state- 
ment is  accurate ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
in  any  of  the  above  cases  notice  of  ap- 
plication to  the  Land  Court  had  been 
given  by  the  tenants ;  what  were  the 
numUer  of  such  oases ;  and,  whether  he 
can  give  an  explanation  of  the  reason 
of  such  numerous  evictions  ? 
Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY  also  asked 

whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
received  information  to  the  effect  that 
in  the  course  of  a  few  days  proceeees 
would  be  issued  against  nearly  500 
families  in  the  same  district  to  be  evicted 
from  their  homes  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  I  have  seen  Mr. 
Tuke's  letter  referred  to  in  the  Questton 
of  the  noble  Viscount.  The  total  num- 
ber of  families  evicted  in  Connemara 
during  the  last  two  months  is  218.  It 
is  difficult  to  answer  the  portion  of  the 
Question  relating  to  the  applications  to 
the  Land  Court,  as  it  cannot  be  answered 
by  the  Land  Commissioners  without  the 
names  of  the  tenants  being  g^ven.  I 
have,  however,  in  the  time  allowed  me 
by  the  noble  Viscount,  been  able  to 
give  the  names  in  163  of  the  cases ;  and 
I  find  that  14  out  of  these  163  tenants 
had  served  originating  notices.  In  all 
the  cases,  the  evictions  were  for  non- 
payment of  rent. 

ARMY— ORGANIZATION    OF   THE 
CAVALRY. 

Colonel  O'BEIRNE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  intends  to  introduce  any  changes  in 
the  organization  of  the  Cavalry  at  an 
early  date;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  re- 
commendations of  the  recent  Committee 
on  this  subject  will  be  adhered  to? 

Sib  ARTHUR  HAYTER  (for  Mr. 
Childeks)  :  In  reply  to  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  I  have  to  remind  him 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  stated,  in 
moving  the  Estimates,  the  several  alter- 
natives which  might  be  adopted  in  im- 
proving the  organization  of  tne  Cavaliy, 
and  that  he  hoped  to  make  somepropo- 
sition  to  Parliament  next  year.  He  sees 
no  reason  for  anticipating  that  intendoQ 
by  adopting  any  of  the  proposals  this 
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Session.  The  matter  is  not  verj  argent, 
as  was  explained  in  the  statement  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)  —  THE 
DERRY  CITY  BlENCH. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretairto  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  directed  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Derry  City  bench  of 
magistrates ;  whether  it  is  a  fact  that, 
while  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of  the 
city  number  18,000,  and  all  other  de- 
nominations only  12,000,  there  are  only 
two  Catholic mag^trates  upon  the  Bench ; 
whether  these  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  P.  T. 
Bodgers  and  Mr.  John  O'Neill,  since  the 
15th  of  May  last,  have  refused  to  sit 
upon  the  Bench,  in  oonsec^uence  of  their 
opinions  being  systematically  ignored 
and  oTorridden  by  their  Frotestimt  col- 
leagues, who  for  the  most  part  attend 
only  when  party  cases  are  to  be  tried ; 
and,  whether  any  steps  will  be  taken  to 
increase  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic 
inhabitants  in  the  administration  of 
justice  f 

Mb.  MACABTNEY  also  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  the  record  of  the 
Londonderry  Magisterial  Court  would 
not  show  that  Mr.  John  O'Neill,  a 
Boman  Catholic  magistrate,  had  not  sat 
in  that  Court  on  four  out  of  six  days 
when  Sessions  were  held;  whether  75 
per  cent  of  the  crime  committed  in  Lon- 
donderry was  not  committed  by  Boman 
Catholics ;  whether,  chanting  that  there 
might  be  in  that  city  18,000  Boman 
Catholics,  19-20ths  of  the  employers  of 
labour  were  not  Protestant,  and  mostly 
Liberals ;  and  whether  the  majority  of 
the  Londonderry  Bench  were  not  Liberal 
Presbyterians  and  not  Tories  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN  :  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Macartney) 
only  wishes  to  state  the  counter  view,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  am  at  the 
present  moment  ^epared  with  the  in- 
formation asked.  The  Catholics  of  Derry 
number  16,000,  and  the  Protestants 
13,000.  There  are  at  present  only  two 
Catholic  magistrates  on  the  Bench.  I 
am  aware  that  in  consequence  of  some 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  Bench,  there 
has  been  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholic  magistrates  to  sit,  which  I 
hope  will  not  be  permanent.  I  am  sure 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  quite  pre- 


pared to  remove  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  to  consider  the  claims  of 
any  eligible  Boman  Catholic  gentlemen 
whose  names  may  be  submitted  to  him 
for  appointment  to  the  ^Commission  of 
the  Peace 

Mb.  BEDMOND :  Is  the  telegram  to 
the  effect  that  the  Government  have  ap- 
pointed a  stipendiary  Catholic  magis- 
trate correct  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN :  I  cannot  say. 

Mb.  CALLAN:  Is  it  the  fact  that  the 
recommendation  for  appointments  to  the 
borough  magistracy  m  Derry  rests,  not 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
but  in  those  of  the  Liberal  Irish  Execu- 
tive? 

[No  answer  was  given  to  the  Ques- 
tion.] 

LAW    AND     POLICE     (IRELAND)— RE- 
MOVAL OF  PLACARDS. 

Mb.  BEDMOND  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
following  placard  has  been  torn  down 
by  the  police  in  various  places  in  Ire- 
land : — 

**  Labour  Question. 

''The  Labourers  of  this  district  are  called 
upon  to  attend  a  preliminary  meeting  on  , 

at  ,  to  form  a  branch  of  the  *  Irish 

National  Labour  League.'  All  persons  wishing 
to  further  the  cause  of  Irish  industry  will,  by 
their  presence,  show  their  desire  to  forward  the 
above  much  wanted  movement. 

"  God  save  the  People ; " 

and,  whether,  if  so,  the  police  acted  in 
accordance  with  his  instructions  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN:  The  Inspector 
General  of  Constabulary  informs  me  that 
possibly  the  police  may  in  some  cases 
have  torn  down  some  of  these  placards ; 
but  he  thinks  it  unlikely  that  they  have 
done  so.  If  the  placards  were  torn  down 
in  any  instance,  the  local  constabulary 
acted  altogether  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. A  Circular  is  being  prepared  on 
the  subject. 

ARMY—OOST  OF  SALUTES. 

Colonel  NOLAN  asked  the  Financied 
Secretary  to  the  War  Office  and  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Admiralty,  How  much  is 
expended  annually  by  the  Army  and  in 
the  Navy  on  salutes  ? 

Sib  AETHUR  HA.YTER :  In  reply 
to  the  Questions  which  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  addresses  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty  and  myself,  I  have  to 
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say  that  if  he  will  move  for  a  Return  of 
this  expenditure  during  the  last  year  it 
shall  be  given  to  him.  The  information 
will  take  some  little  time  to  collect. 
Perhaps  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
will  speak  to  me  as  to  the  form  of  the 
'  Return,  and  I  can,  I  think,  give  him 
one  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

PROTECTION    OF   PERSON   AND    PRO- 
PERTY    (IRELAND)     ACT,     1881  — 
MESSRS.  A.  AND  P.  GALLAHER. 

Mr.  LAlLOR  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
case  of  the  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Patrick 
Qallaher,  who  are  confined  as  suspects 
in  Naas  Gaol  since  last  November,  on 
the  charge  of  intimidation,  while  many 
others,  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  a  similar  charge,  have  been  released  ; 
and,  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for 
treating  them  with  exceptional  seve- 
rity? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  The  cases  of 
Messrs.  Andrew  and  Patrick  Gallaher 
came  before  His  Excellency  on  the  6th 
instant.  He  deemed  it  necessary  to  have 
further  inquiries  made,  which  is  now 
being  done. 

SOUTH  AFRICA-OETEWAYO,  EX-KING 
OF  ZULULAND— RESTRICTIONS  AS 
TO  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mb.  DILLYWN  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  or  the 
authorities  at  the  Gape  have  recently 
imposed  any  new  restrictions  on  the 
Correspondence  of  Oetewayo  or  his  liberty 
of  action? 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  also  asked 
when  the  Correspondence  with  regard  to 
Cetewayo  would  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  neither  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment nor  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  had 
imposed  any  new  restrictions  on  the 
correspondence  of  Cetewayo  or  on  his 
liberty  of  action,  except  in  one  parti- 
cular. About  the  middle  of  last  month 
the  Secretary  of  State  sent  instructions 
to  Sir  HerciUes  Robinson,  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  begging  him  to  take  care 
that  no  message  were  sent  into  Zululand 
by  Cetewayo,  unless  with  the  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  and  the  Special  Com- 
missioner for  Zulu  Affairs.     The  Papers 
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in  question  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  would  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
as  soon  as  possible. 

LAW   AND   POLICE     (IRELAND)— MISS 

M'CORMACK. 

Mb.  O'SULLTVAN  asked  Mr.  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland,  If  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  on  Wednesday  last, 
while  a  young  lady  named  McCormack 
was  walking  in  company  with  two  re- 
spectable married  ladies  in  the  town  of 
Kilmallock,  the  head  constable  came  up 
and  demanded  Miss  McCormack's  name, 
telling  her  at  the  same  time  that  she 
should  leave  the  town  ;  and,  under  what 
statute  has  a  constable  such  power,  and 
who  directed  him  to  take  such  summary 
proceedings  ?  

The  attorney  GENERAL  rom 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  The 
Head  Constable  in  charge  of  Kilmallock 
district  was  aware  that  Miss  M'Cormack 
was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of 
the  Dublin  Ladies'  Land  League,  who 
for  her  proceedings  in  an  adjoining 
county  had  recently  been  in  prison  be- 
cause she  refused  to  give  security  for  her 
good  behaviour.  She  was  a  stranger  in 
Kilmallock,  and  the  constable,  seeing 
her  going  from  house  to  house,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  prominent  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  she  would  be  the  cause 
of  disturbance  in  the  district,  and  warned 
her  to  leave.  This  he  did  as  a  constable 
charged  with  the  general  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  of  the  district,  and  not 
under  any  special  Statute. 

Mb.  HEATjY  wished  to  ask  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  the  constable  m  the  mat- 
ter? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  pom 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  That 
is  a  Question  which  I  would  require 
some  little  time  to  consider ;  but  bavins 
regard  to  the  general  condition  of  Ireland 
at  present,  I  think  that  if  any  person 
who  is  charged  with  the  dutv  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  sees  in  his  district  anyone 
whom  he  considers  liable  to  disturb  the 
peace,  he  is  hardly  exceeding  his  duty  by 
requesting  that  person  to  leave. 

Mb.  O'SULLlYANreminded  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  answer  the  latter  part  of 
the  Question — namely,  under  what  Sta- 
tute had  a  constable  such  power,  and 
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who  directed  him  to  take  such  summary 
proceedings  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that  the  constable  appeared  to  have  been 
afraid  that  the  peace  of  the  district  would 
be  disturbed,  and  that  was  the  reason 
he  warned  the  lady.  The  constable  was 
himself  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  received  specific 
instructions  in  this  case.  [Seyeral  hon. 
Mehbebs:  Under  what  Statute  did  he 
act  ?]  Not  under  any  Statute ;  but  in 
the  discharge  of  his  general  duty  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Home  Secretary,  Whether,  considering 
the  fact  that  a  constable  could  order  a 
lady,  a  native  of  Ireland,  out  of  the 
town  that  she  was  visiting,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  an  Aliens  Clause  in 
the  Bill  before  Parliament  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  She 
was  not  ordered  at  all. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  — PER- 
SONS DETAINED  UNDER  THE  ACT— 
THE  ISLAND  OP  ARRAN. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  Edward  Slevin  was  arrested  in 
Mayo  on  the  11th  March  1881,  and  is 
still  in  Kilmainham  Gaol,  under  the 
Protection  Act;  whether  his  case  has 
been  considered,  and  why  he  is  not  dis- 
charged ;  whether  William  Kennedy,  of 
Oola,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  was 
arrested  on  the  9th  March  1881,  is  still 
in  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and  why  he  was 
not  discharged  when  the  Eight  honour- 
able Member  for  Bradford  ordered  the 
discharge  of  all  the  Limerick  suspects ; 
whether  Coleman  Naughton,  arrested  in 
January  last  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  is 
still  in  Kilmainham  ;  whether  he  is  un- 
able to  speak  or  understand  English, 
and  has  sufiPered  much  in  health ;  and, 
whether  the  Island  of  Arran  has  for  a 
long  time  been  in  a  perfectly  peaceful 
state,  and  why  Naughton  is  not  re- 
leased ?     

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Edward  Slevin's 
release  was  ordered  yesterday.  William 
Kennedy  some  time  ago  voluntarily  of- 
fbred,  if  released,  to  go  at  once  to 
America.  His  Excellency  is  prepared  to 
order  his  release  on  these  conditions; 
but  he  now  declines  to  go,  and  he  can- 


not at  present  be  released  with  safety  to 
his  district.  I  answered  the  question 
about  C.  Naughton  yesterday.  His 
health  has  not  suffered  by  the  detention . 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  now  making 
some  further  inquiries  into  his  case  ;  but 
I  regret  that  the  information  I  have 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  Island  is 
not  in  the  satisfactory  state  the  hon. 
Member  seems  to  think. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  whether  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  did  not  state 
that  he  had  ordered  the  release  of  all 
the  Limerick  **  suspects  ?" 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  his 
statement  referred  to  those  who  had 
been  arrested  since  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd 
had  been. in  the  county;  but  Kennedy 
was  arrested  many  months  before. 

Sir  henry  FLETCHER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  .How  many  persons  reason  - 
ably  suspected  of  inciting  to  the  crime 
of  murder  have  been  recently  released 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and,  whether 
the  persons  whose  lives  were  jeopardized 
by  the  suspects  had  any  communication 
made  to  them  before  the  release  of  the 
persons  who  had  incited  their  murder  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAJi:  His  ExceUenoy 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  released 
only  two  persons  who  were  in  custody 
suspected  of  inciting  to  murder.  In 
these  cases  His  EzoeTlency  has  satisfied 
himself,  before  ordering  the  release  of  a 
''  suspect,"  that  there  were  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  apprehending  danger,  either 
to  the  persons  whose  lives  had  been  pre- 
viously endangered,  or  to  any  person  in 
the  district.  His  Excellency  is  unable 
to  authorize  me  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
evidence  of  the  cases,  or  to  disclose  the 
names  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has 
communicated  on  these  matters. 

Sir  henry  FLETCHER  repeated 
the  latter  part  of  the  Question. 

Mr.  HEALY  rose  to  a  point  of  Order, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House  that  a 
serious  charge,  one  of  murder  or  of 
manslaughter,  should  be  insinuated  by 
a  Question  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  construction  put  upon 
the  Question,  although  it  did  appear  to 
be  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  he  could 
only  repeat  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  enter  into  details. 
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say  that  if  he  will  move  for  a  Return  of 
this  expenditure  during  the  last  year  it 
shall  be  given  to  him.  The  information 
will  take  some  little  time  to  collect. 
Perhaps  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
will  speak  to  me  as  to  the  form  of  the 
'  Return,  and  I  can,  I  think,  give  him 
one  which  will  be  satisfactory. 

PROTECTION    OF    PERSON   AND    PRO- 
PERTY    (IRELAND)     ACT,     1881  — 
MESSRS.  A.  AND  P.  GALLAHER. 

Mb.  LAlLOR  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
case  of  the  Messrs.  Andrew  and  Patrick 
Gallaher,  who  are  confined  as  suspects 
in  Naas  Gaol  since  last  November,  on 
the  charge  of  intimidation,  while  many 
others,  imprisoned  at  the  same  time,  and 
on  a  similar  charge,  have  been  released  ; 
and,  if  there  is  any  special  reason  for 
treating  them  with  exceptional  seve- 
rity? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  The  cases  of 
Messrs.  Andrew  and  Patrick  Gallaher 
came  before  His  Excellency  on  the  6th 
instant.  He  deemed  it  necessary  to  have 
further  inquiries  made,  which  is  now 
being  done. 

SOUTH  AFRICA-CETEWAYO,  EX-KING 
OF  ZULULAND— RESTRICTIONS  AS 
TO  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Mb.  DILLTWN  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  or  the 
authorities  at  the  Cape  have  recently 
imposed  any  new  restrictions  on  the 
Correspondence  of  Cetewayo  or  his  liberty 
of  action? 

Mb.  R.  N.  fowler  also  asked 
when  the  Correspondence  with  regard  to 
Cetewayo  would  belaid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  neither  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment nor  the  authorities  at  the  Cape  had 
imposed  any  new  restrictions  on  the 
correspondence  of  Cetewayo  or  on  his 
liberty  of  action,  except  in  one  parti- 
cular. About  the  middle  of  last  month 
the  Secretary  of  State  sent  instructions 
to  Sir  HerciUes  Robinson,  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape,  begging  him  to  take  care 
that  no  messages  were  sent  into  Zululand 
by  Cetewayo,  unless  with  the  knowledge 
and  sanction  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the 
Governor  of  Natal,  and  the  Special  Com- 
missioner for  Zulu  Affairs.     The  Papers 

^ir  Arlhur  UayUr 


in  question  were  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, and  would  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
as  soon  as  possible. 

LAW  AND   POLICE     (ntEIiAND)-MIS8 

M'CORMACK. 

Mb.  O'SULLIYAN  asked  Mr.  Attor 
ney  General  for  Ireland,  If  he  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that,  on  Wednesday  last, 
while  a  young  lady  named  McCormack 
was  walking  in  company  with  two  re- 
spectable married  ladies  in  the  town  of 
Kilmallock,  the  head  constable  came  up 
and  demanded  Miss  McCormack's  name, 
telling  her  at  the  same  time  that  she 
should  leave  the  town  ;  and,  under  what 
statute  has  a  constable  such  power,  and 
who  directed  him  to  take  such  summary 
proceedings  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  m 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  The 
Head  Constable  in  charge  of  Kilmallock 
district  was  aware  that  Miss  M'Cormack 
was  an  active  and  prominent  member  of 
the  Dublin  Ladies'  Land  League,  who 
for  her  proceedings  in  an  adjoining 
county  had  recently  been  in  prison  be- 
cause she  refused  to  give  security  for  her 
good  behaviour.  She  was  a  stranger  in 
Kilmallock,  and  the  constable,  seeing 
her  going  from  house  to  house,  accom- 
panied by  two  other  prominent  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League,  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  she  would  be  the  canse 
of  disturbance  in  the  district,  and  warned 
her  to  leave.  This  he  did  as  a  constable 
charged  with  the  general  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  of  the  district,  and  not 
under  any  special  Statute. 

Mb.  HEALT  wished  to  ask  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  approved  of 
the  conduct  of  the  constable  in  the  mat- 
ter? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  rot 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  That 
is  a  Question  which  I  would  require 
some  little  time  to  consider ;  but  havine 
regard  to  the  general  condition  of  Ireland 
at  present,  I  think  that  if  any  person 
who  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  sees  in  his  district  anyone 
whom  he  considers  liable  to  disturb  the 
peace,  he  is  hardly  exceeding  his  duty  by 
requesting  that  person  to  leave. 

Mb.  O'SULLIVANreminded  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  answer  the  latter  part  of 
the  Question — namely,  under  what  Sta* 
tute  had  a  constable  such  power,  and 
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who  directed  him  to  take  such  summary 
proceedings  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that  the  constable  appeared  to  have  been 
afraid  that  the  peace  of  the  district  would 
be  disturbed,  and  that  was  the  reason 
he  warned  the  lady.  The  constable  was 
himself  in  charge  of  the  district,  and  he 
did  not  appear  to  have  receired  specific 
instructions  in  this  case.  [Several  hon. 
Mekbebs:  Under  what  Statute  did  he 
act  ?]  Not  under  any  Statute ;  but  in 
the  discharge  of  his  general  duty  to 
preserve  the  peace. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Home  Secretary,  Whether,  considering 
the  fact  that  a  constable  could  order  a 
lady,  a  native  of  Ireland,  out  of  the 
town  that  she  was  visiting,  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  an  Aliens  Clause  in 
the  Bill  before  Parliament? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  She 
was  not  ordered  at  all. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  — PER- 
SONS DETAINED  UNDER  THE  ACT— 
THE  ISLAND  OF  ARRAN. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  Edward  Slevin  was  arrested  in 
Mayo  on  the  11th  March  1881,  and  is 
Btill  in  Kilmainham  Gaol,  under  the 
Protection  Act;  whether  his  case  has 
been  considered,  and  why  he  is  not  dis- 
charged ;  whether  William  Kennedy,  of 
Cola,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  was 
arrested  on  the  9th  March  1881,  is  still 
in  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and  why  he  was 
not  discharged  when  the  Eight  honour- 
able Member  for  Bradford  ordered  the 
discharge  of  all  the  Limerick  suspects ; 
whether  Coleman  Naughton,  arrested  in 
January  last  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  is 
still  in  Kilmainham ;  whether  he  is  un- 
able to  speak  or  understand  English, 
and  has  suffered  much  in  health ;  and, 
whether  the  Island  of  Arran  has  for  a 
long  time  been  in  a  perfectly  peaceful 
state,  and  why  Naughton  is  not  re- 
leased? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Edward  Slevin's 
release  was  ordered  yesterday.  William 
Kennedy  some  time  ago  voluntarily  of- 
fbred,  if  released,  to  go  at  once  to 
America.  His  Excellency  is  prepared  to 
order  his  release  on  these  conditions; 
but  be  now  declines  to  go,  and  he  can« 


not  at  present  be  released  with  safety  to 
his  district.  I  answered  the  question 
about  C.  Naughton  yesterday.  His 
health  has  not  suffered  by  the  detention . 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  now  making 
some  further  inquiries  into  his  case  ;  but 
I  regret  that  the  information  I  have 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  Island  is 
not  in  the  satisfactory  state  the  hon. 
Member  seems  to  think. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  whether  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford  did  not  state 
that  he  had  ordered  the  release  of  all 
the  Limerick  "  suspects  ?" 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  his 
statement  referred  to  those  who  had 
been  arrested  since  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd 
had  been. in  the  county;  but  Kennedy 
was  arrested  many  months  before. 

Sir  henry  FLETCHER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  .How  many  persons  reason  - 
ably  suspected  of  inciting  to  the  crime 
of  murder  have  been  recently  released 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and,  whether 
the  persons  whose  lives  were  jeopardized 
by  the  suspects  had  any  communication 
made  to  them  before  the  release  of  the 
persons  who  had  incited  their  murder  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  His  Excellency 
has,  in  the  course  of  the  month,  released 
only  two  persons  who  were  in  custody 
suspected  of  inciting  to  murder.  In 
these  cases  His  Excellency  has  satisfied 
himself,  before  ordering  the  release  of  a 
"  suspect,"  that  there  were  no  reasonable 
grounds  for  apprehending  danger,  either 
to  the  persons  whose  lives  had  been  pre- 
viously endangered,  or  to  any  person  in 
the  district.  His  Excellency  is  unable 
to  authorize  me  to  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
evidence  of  the  cases,  or  to  disclose  the 
names  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  has 
communicated  on  these  matters. 

Sir  henry  FLETCHER  repeated 
the  latter  part  of  the  Question. 

Mr.  HEALY  rose  to  a  point  of  Order, 
and  asked  whether  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Rules  of  the  House  that  a 
serious  charge,  one  of  murder  or  of 
manslaughter,  should  be  insinuated  by 
a  Question  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared  to  accept  the  construction  put  upon 
the  Question,  although  it  did  appear  to 
be  out  of  Order. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  he  could 
only  repeat  that  he  was  not  authorized 
to  enter  into  details. 
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I  have  hastily  extracted  what  I  think 
will  be  novel  and  interesting  to  the 
House.    One  telegram  says — 

**  Mr.  Bourke  came  into  Gort,  where  some 
land  cases  were  for  trial,  accompanied  in  his  trap 
only  by  a  corporal  of  Royal  Dragoons.  Not 
one  of  the  tenants  appeared  to  meet  the  cases. 
The  soldier  had  only  come  down  the  day  before 
yesterday.  Five  men  had  loopholed  the  wall 
inside  the  garden  and  next  the  gate  at  Castle 
Taylor,  and  shot  both  as  they  passed.  The 
soldier  was  trying  to  load  when  shot.  Mr.  Shaw 
Taylor  was  close  by,  heard  the  shots,  and  saw 
the  men  pick  up  the  two  rifles,  and  walk 
awav." 

Another  telegram  is  as  follows  : — 

•* Double  murder  at  Castle  Taylor:  Further 
particulars. — Mr.  Bourke  left  home  at  8*30  a.m. 
yesterday,  with  escort  of  one  soldier,  to  attend 
Oort  Land  Sessions,  to  which  he  was  summoned 
by  tenants  (not  one  of  whom  appeared).  The 
assailants  were  in  ambuscade  at  one  of  Castle 
Taylor  gates.  They  escaped  across  fields,  taking 
with  them  a  Winchester  repeating  rifle  and  a 
Cavalry  carbine  from  the  murdered  men.  Were 
seen  by  Mr.  Shaw  Taylor,  who  was  coming  up 
the  road,  who  says  there  were  five  or  six  men 
walking  fast,  not  running,  in  extended  order 
across  the  field ;  nearest,  who  presented  gun  at 
him,  60  or  80  yards  distant.  All  carried  guns, 
and  one  had  two.  Does  not  know  any  of  Uiem. 
Described  them  as  well-dressed  in  fneze  of  the 
country,  and  low  hats.  Had  heard  five  or  six 
shots  in  rapid  succession  from  direction  where 
bodies  were  found.  Death  appears  to  have  been 
instantaneous.  Inquest  at  1  p.m.  to-day.  Three 
arrests  on  suspicion." 

I  have  next  another  telegram  in  almost 
identical  terms.  Then  comes  a  series  of 
telegrams  in  reference  to  another  out- 
rage, which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
was  not  an  agrarian  murder  in  any  sense, 
and  which  I  need  hardly  read.  I  Criu 
o/"Eead!''] 

"From  Sub-Inspector  Clones. — Altercation 
arose  last  evening  between  Edward  M*Phillip 
and  three  brothers  named  M*Aviney .  M'Phillip 
was  knocked  down.  Immediately  attended  by 
doctors,  life  was  extinct.  Inquest  will  be  held 
to-day.    Three  M'Avineys  arrested." 


The  next  telegram  ii 

"From  Constable,  at  Ballyfama. —  Henry 
East,  of  Covatrench,  wounded  at  4  p.m.  on  the 
8th  instant  by  three  men  unknown,  having 
received  three  revolver  shots  in  the  leg,  breaking 
one.    Motive,  agrarian." 

I  gather  from  a  non-official  telenam 
that  the  case  is  likely  to  prove  fatal. 
The  next  is — 

**From  Sub-Inspector,  at  Crossmalina. — 
Michael  Browne,  fanner,  Rathglass,  fired  at 
and  wounded  by  party  of  six  men,  near  his  own 
house,  at  6  p.m.  on  the  8th  instant  Revolver 
ball  lodging  in  right  leg ;  agrarian." 

J/r.  Trwelyan 


I  have  also  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Oastleisland : — 

"  Cornelius  Hickey,  of  Crinny,  was  fired  at 
and  received  two  revolver  bullets  in  right  1^, 
about  6  p.m.  yesterday,  when  returning  from 
Castleisland.  Motive  agrarian.  Wound  not 
considered  dangerous.    Four  arrests." 

Colonel  Brackenbury  sums  up  those  out- 
rages in  the  following  telegram : — 

"  Besides  murder  of  Mr.  Bourke  and  soldier 
yesterday  in  Qalway,  the  following  outrages  are 
reported : — Michael  Browne,  farmer,  Rathglass, 
county  Mayo ;  Henry  East«  of  Covatrench,  county 
Roscommon  ;  Cornelius  Hickey,  of  Crinny, 
county  Kerry,  all  severely  wounded  in  the  legs 
by  bullets  fired  from  revolvers.  All  these  four 
outrages  took  place  .between  3  and  6  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the 
similarity  of  crimes  over  this  wide  area,  and  to 
its  simultaneous  commission." 

It  is  against  outrages  of  this  kind  that 
the  Prevention  of  (JrimeBill  is  directed — 
not  the  4th  clause,  which  we  are  consi- 
dering, but  the  9th  clause. 

PARLIAMENT— RULES  AND  ORDERS- 
STANDING  ORDER  167. 

Me.  AETHUE  ARNOLD  asked  the 
Chairman  of  Committees,  Whether  he 
would  allow  a  week  to  elapse  between 
the  Notice  of  Motion  and  his  intended 
Amendment  to  Standing  Order^l67  and 
the  discussion  of  that  Amendment  ? 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  said,  that 
the  House  would  remember  that  Order 
167  was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  that  the  Select  Committee  had  re- 
ported upon  it.  He  had  thought  it  de- 
sirable to  deal  with  the  matter  in  a  Bill ; 
but  the  Qovemment  did  not  share  his 
opinion.  He  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  noble  Lord  who  occupied 
a  similar  position  to  himself  in  "  another 
place"  on  the  subject,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  bringing  forward  his  Motion  he 
would  willingly  accede  to  the  request  of 
his  hon.  Friend. 

EGYPT    (POLITICAL    AFFAIRS)  —  THE 

KHEDIVE. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether,  in  view  of  the  very 
menacing  attitude  adopted  by  the  mili- 
tary party  in  Egypt,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts,  effective  measures  have 
been  taken  to  protect  the  Khedive  from 
personal  violence  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  It  is 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  the  Khedive,  whose  conduct 
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lias  been  perfeoUj  straightforward  and 
courageous,  is  entitled  to  the  full  support 
of  ourselves,  of  Europe,  and  the  Porte. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  be 
sorry  to  acknowledge  the  possibility  of 
such  an  outrage  as  personal  violence  to 
His  Highness,  and,  in  point  of  fact, 
they  do  not  apprehend  such  a  danger. 

ATFATES  OF  MALTA— NOTICE  OF 
MOTION. 

Mb.  mac  IYEE  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Glasgow,  Whether  he  intended 
to  proceed  with  his  Notice  of  Motion  re- 
lating to  the  Affairs  of  Malta,  and  whe- 
ther he  had  any  expectation  of  bringing 
it  forward?  He  had  received  many 
communications  from  Malta  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
terms  of  his  hon.  Friend's  Notice  of 
Motion. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  it  would  re- 
quire a  very  sanguine  temperament  to 
believe  that  the  House  would  get  through 
Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill  by  Friday  next,  which  was  the  day 
he  had  secured  for  bringing  on  his 
Motion.  He  intended  to  bring  it  on,  if 
he  bad  the  opportunity,  the  terms  of  the 
Motion  being — 

''  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the 
long  tried  loyalty  of  the  people  of  Malta  to 
British  rule  deserves  more  consideration  than 
it  has  received;  that  the  several  reports  of 
Mr.  Bowsell,  Sir  Penrose  Julyan,  and  Mr. 
KeenaUy  as  well  as  the  numerously  signed  Pe- 
titions of  the  people,  prove  that  great  changes 
in  the  civil  administration  of  the  island  are 
urgently  required,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ought  to  be  doing  more  than  they 
have  been  doing  to  carry  out  the  needed  reforms, 
and  so  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  secure  the 
contentment  of  the  Maltese  people/' 

PABTJAMENT  -RULES  AND  ORDERS- 
ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 

• 

Mr.  GOEST  asked  Mr.  Speaker, 
Whether  the  Government  were  in  Order 
in  putting  down  as  the  second  Order  of 
the  Day  the  Committee  on  the  Arrears 
of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill  ?  He  believed 
that  on  Fridays,  by  a  Standing  Order, 
the  first  Order  of  the  Day  must  be  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  Although  the  House 
had  passed  a  Besolution  giving  prece- 
dence to  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill, 
he  believed  that  no  precedence  was  in- 
tended to  be  given  to  the  Arrears  of 
Bent  Bill. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on 


Fridays  should  be  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  that,  a  Besolution  having  been 
passed  to  give  precedence  to  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill,  the  Order  of 
Committee  of  Supply  should  have  taken 
the  second  place. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DA  F. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

(Secretary  Sir  Wiiliatn  Hareouri,  Mr,  Glad- 
ttone,  Mr,  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solieitor 
General,  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solieitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

COMMITTBE.     [Progre88  ^th  June,^ 
[eighth  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PABT  n. 

Offences  against  this  Act. 

Clause  4  (Intimidation). 

Amendment  again  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  24,  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "  Act,"  to  the  end  of  the 
Clause. — {Mr,  Bryee.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
'  In  this  Act  the  expression  ' ''  intimida- 
tion "  '  stand  part  of  the  Clause.' '' 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  that  a  much 
wider  interpretation  was  given  to  the 
clause  as  it  stood  than  the  Goyemment 
attributed  to  it.  He  proposed  to  quote  a 
passage  from  one  of  the  leading  Metro- 
politan journals,  in  order  to  show  the 
construction  which  was  put  upon  the 
word  ''  intimidation,''  as  it  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Home  Secretary ;  and  he 
did  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
absolute  necessity  of  prolonging  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  clause,  in  order  that  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  and  persons 
outside  the  House,  might  be  satisfied  as 
to  the  real  object  and  intention  of  the 
clause,  no  definite  understanding  having 
yet  been  come  to  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  word.  The  extract  was  from 
a  paper  which  represented  a  considerable 
amount  of  public  opinion.     It  said — 

*'  The  Home  Secretary's  defence  of  the  clause 
was  ingenious.  The  latter  part,  he  said,  '  was 
only  the  interpretation  put  upon  intimidation  in 
the  first  part.*  In  other  words,  no  person  would 
be  held  to  be  guilty  of  intimidation  unless  he  had 
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plaoed  compulsion  upon  others  to  take  part  in 
any  riot  or  unlawful  assembly  or  to  resist  the 
processes  of  the  law  in  regard  to  eviction/' 

That  was  the  opinion  of  2^e  Standard  as 
to  what  the  Oovemment  meant  by  inti- 
midation— namely,  that  nobody  would 
be  guilty  of  intimidation  unless  he  put 
compulsion  on  somebody  to  take  part  in 
a  riot  or  unlawful  assembly.  In  arguing 
against  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment 
yesterday,  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Prime  Minister  repeated  over  and  over 
again  the  statement  that  practically  this 
oLeiuse  was  drawn  in  the  same  spirit 
as  the  Act  of  1875.  He  had  had  the 
curiosity  that  day  to  look  at  the  debate 
which  took  place  when  the  Bill  of  1875 
was  passing  through  the  House,  and  he 
confessed  tnat  the  discoveries  he  had 
made  from  perusing  that  debate  had 
surprised  him  very  considerably.  He, 
first  of  all,  discovered  that  the  clause  as 
it  stood  in  the  Act,  and  as  it  had  been 
copied  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Attorney  General,  was  a  clause 
which  was  not  drawn  by  the  House  of 
Commons  at  all,  but  drawn  up  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  substitution 
of  the  clause  accepted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  sent  up  to  the  other 
House  by  a  small  majority,  under  g^eat 
pressure  from  the  Government.  It  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
was  substituted  for  the  clause  which  had 
been  sent  up  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  referring  to  the  report  of  the  debates 
which  took  place  wnen  the  Bill  was 
passing  through  Committee,  he  found 
that  right  hon.  Gentlemen  now  sitting 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  were  in  Opposi- 
tion, and  that  their  views  with  reg^d 
to  the  crime  of  intimidation  were  of  a 
totally  different  character — indeed,  of  a 
totally  opposite  character  —  from  the 
views  they  expressed  now.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  was 
now  Home  Secretary  was  not  then  in 
Office;  and  he  found  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  strongly  opposing 
the  Intimidation  Clause  which  was  then 
being  passed  through  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  made 
use  of  the  following  words.  He  said 
that :— 

**  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  that  great  mischief  might 
arise  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  clause.  So  far 
as  it  went  beyond  the  existing  law,  it  was 

altogether  unnecessary." — [3  Mantardr 

1683.] 

Mr.DiOon 


Those  were  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  1875.  Great  mischief,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  thought, 
might  arise  ftrom  the  ambiguity  of  the 
clause,  and  yet  the  clause  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  nothing  like  so  ambiguous  as  the 
clause  now  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  the  clause  was  so  ambiguous  that  it 
might  give  rise  to  very  gp'eat  mischief. 
It  was  moved  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South- West  Lanca- 
shire (Sir  B.  Assheton  Cross),  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill,  and  it  said  that — 

"  Every  person  who,  with  a  view  to  compel 
any  other  person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do 
any  act  which  such  other  person  has  a  legal 
right  to  do  or  abstain  from  aoing,  shall  use  vio- 
lence to  any  person.*' 

And  the  present  Home  Secretarv  then 
contended  that  the  crime  of  intimidation, 
as  defined  by  that  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1875,  meant  using  or  threatening  vio- 
lence in  such  a  shape  that  a  magistrate 
would  be  entitled  to  bind  the  man  who 
resorted  to  it  over  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  that,  he  said,  was  too  ambiguous, 
and  that  great  mischief  might  hereafter 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  such  a  defi- 
nition. But  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  did  not 
rest  his  argument  alone  on  the  authority 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  Going  a  little 
further  into  the  debate,  he  met  with 
another  friend  of  Ireland,  in  the  shape 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster). 
What  did  that  right  hon.  Gentleman 
say?  He  made  two  very  remarkable 
statements,  and  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  certainly 
wished  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  stick  to  them.  If  he  did,  he 
would  be  assisting  the  Irish  Members 
that  day  in  resisting  this  Intimidation 
Clause.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman^ 
speaking  in  favour  of  an  Amendment 
proposed  to  a  new  clause,  said — **  This 
clause,  drawn  as  it  now  is,  would  prac- 
tically amount  to  this — that  if  a  man 
looked  crooked  at  the  wife  or  children 
of  a  labouring  man  he  might  swear  that 
he  had  been  intimidated."  Why  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  use  that  argu- 
ment f  He  went  on  to  explain  it  by 
sayinff — "  Surely  the  prosecution  should 
be  left  to  the  man  who  was  threatened  ; 
a  thirdpar^  ought  not  to  be  brought 
in."  Woula  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
^  up  to-day  and  support  his  opinion 
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expreeeions,  they  would  confine  them- 
selves to  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word. 
He  understood  the  Goyemment  that  the 
acts  done  should  be  done  with  the  intent 
of  producing  injury  to  person  or  loss  of 
business.  They  had  not  got  the  word 
''  intent"  in  the  clause^  and  if  they  ad- 
mitted the  first  line  of  the  definition, 
how  could  they  depend  that  the  Goyem- 
ment would  put  upon  the  Table  a  defi- 
nition which  should  be  the  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  **  intimidation  ?  "  Would 
the  Goyernment  also  accept  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy),  and  say  that  the  clause 
should  not  apply  to  exclusiye  dealing  ? 
It  appeared,  that  while  Irish  Members 
were  anxious  to  secure  themselves  by 
limiting  the  definition,  the  Government 
were  intent  upon  widening  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  clear  in  his  opinion  that 
the  Goyemment  aimed  at  exclusive  deal- 
ing under  this  definition,  and  it  was  that 
which  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  was  intended  to  meet. 
He  said  Irish  Members  were  fairly  en- 
titled to  some  further  information  and 
assurance  from  the  Goyernment;  and 
unless  they  satisfied  them  that  the  acts 
done  meant  acts  done  with  the  intention 
of  producing  fear  or  injury  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Irish 
Members  to  resist  the  definition  until 
that  assurance  was  given. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  said,  he 
thought  the  question  the  Committee  had 
to  consider  was  whether  '*  Boycotting/' 
or,  as  the  hon.  Member  opposite  termed 
it,  *' exclusive  dealing,"  was  to  be  effi- 
ciently dealt  with  or  not.  The  first  con- 
sideration which  governed  this  was  as 
to  whether  the  ordinary  law  had  or  had 
not  been  found  efficacious  in  dealing 
with  it.  The  answer  was,  that  it  had 
not.  For  the  last  two  years  ''  Boycott- 
ing "  had  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
the  country.  Besides  the  ordinary  law, 
there  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Land 
League;  and  he  maintained  that  that 
law,  as  expounded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  had 
been  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  *^  Boy- 
cotting." The  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  speaking  at  Ennis,  said,  last 
year,  that  ''Boycotting"  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  cases  in  whidi  men  took  farms 
from  which  others  had  been  evicted ;  and 
he  would  not  do  the  hon.  Member  the 
injustice  of  saying  that  he  then  made  a 


mental  reservation.  On  the  contraiy,  he 
believed  that  his  views  remained  the 
same  now  as  they  were  12  months  ago 
on  the  subject  of  **  Boycotting."  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  this  unwritten  law  had 
been  inefficacious  in  the  matter  of  ''Boy- 
cotting" also ;  for  schoolmasters  had  been 
subject  to  this  persecution  for  expressing 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  and  persons 
also  for  having,  as  it  was  said,  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Land  League — in 
short,  men  in  Ireland  had  been  '*  Boy- 
cotted "  for  every  assignable  reason  ; 
for  reasons  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  who  went 
further  than  he  did,  condemned.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  with 
all  his  influence  and  power  in  Ireland, 
had  been  utterly  unable  to  repress  this 
practice.  Both  the  ordinary  law  and 
this  unwritten  law  having  failed,  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  come  for- 
ward and  ask  for  this  legislation.  Now, 
he  submitted  that,  if  this  clause  were 
passed,  it  would  deal  efifectually  with 
**  Boycotting;  "  but  there  remained  the 
consideration  whether  it  would  interfere 
gratuitously  or  unnecessarily  with  the 
Hberty  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  He  contended 
that  it  would  not ;  and,  in  concluding 
his  remarks,  he  could  not  better  illus- 
trate the  position  of  thinc^  than  by  re- 
ferring to  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  a  gentleman  and  his  neighbour 
some  weeks  ago.  *'  Is  not  this  a  terrible 
Coercion  Act  we  are  groanine  imder?" 
said  the  latter.  ''Yes,  it  is,"  said  the 
other;  "  but  have  we  not  been  g^aning 
under  a  more  terrible  one  all  our  lives — 
the  Ten  Commandments?"  "  I  do  not 
think  anyone  who  keeps  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments need  fear  the  Coercion  Act." 
*  *  I  do  not  think  they  need, '  *  was  the  reply. 
He  believed  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted 
to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments,  if  only 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
would  allow  them  to  do  so.  As  the 
clause  would  not  interfere  with  anyone 
who  did  keep  them,  he,  for  one,  was  not 
afraid  to  vote  for  it. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOB  said,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  opposite  had  not  scrupled 
to  break  the  one  which  forbade  him  to 
bear  false  witness  against  his  neighbour, 
in  saying  that  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents were  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
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At  the  beginning  the  right  hon.  Qentle- 
man  had  stated  that  it  was  a  case  of  law 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and 
therefore,  as  Mr.  Lowe  said — 

**  Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  or  unfair 
than  the  use  of  ambiguous  expressions  of  this 
kind,  especially  in  a  measure  which  ought  to  be 
easy  of  interpretation,  being,  as  it  was,  a  law 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  springing 
of  an  offence  of  this  kind  suddenly  upon  the 
country  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  most  imprudent 
pieces  of  legislation  he  had  ever  seen,  and  he 
was  astonished  that  such  a  mistake  should  have 
been  made."— [3  Hansardy  ccxxvi.  711.] 

If  that  was  the  interpretation  of  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  what  would  he  say  in  refer- 
ence to  the  term  **  intimidation  ?  "  The 
noble  Lord  had  said  that — 

"The  springing  of  an  offence  of  this  kind 
suddenly  upon  the  country  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  imprudent  pieces  of  legislation  he  had 
ever  seen,  and  he  was  astonished  that  such  a 
mistake  ^ould  have  been  made.*' — llbid."} 

What  would  he  say  of  a  Bill  which  pro- 
posed to  spring  100  new  o£fences  on  the 
country  at  very  short  notice  indeed  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  charge  of  the 
Bill  (Sir  B.  Assheton  Cross),  in  endea- 
vouring to  defend  the  clause,  said — 

*'  In  its  present  form,  it  was  really  less  strong 
than  it  had  been  before.  In  its  original  form 
tiie  words  were  *  who  threatens  or  intimidates.*  " 
— [J^irf.  712.] 

The  Irish  Members  were  quite  willing  to 
take  the  words  ''threatens  or  intimi- 
dates ; "  but  this  Member  of  a  Conserva- 
tive Government  went  on  to  say — 

**  But  there  was  a  question  raised  as  to  whe- 
ther a  threat  was  sufficient  to  bind  a  man  over 
for,  and  therefore  the  word  *  threatens  *  was 
omitted.  Intimidation,  however,  was  another 
matter  altogether; " 

and  this  was  what  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  wished 
to  dwell  upon — namely,  what,  in  the 
opinion  of  tne  right  hon.  Gentleman,  was 
the  nature  of  intimidation — 

'*  Intimidation,  however,  was  another  matter 
altogether,  and  the  clause  in  its  present  form, 
instead  of  its  being  stronger  than  it  was,  was 
weaker.  [Mr.  Lowe  :  No,  no !]  In  his  view  it 
was  weaker.  It  now  provided  that  not  only 
must  there  be  some  action  on  the  part  of  the 
offender,  but  it  must  have  a  certain  effect  on  the 
person  whom  it  sought  to  intimidate." — [Ibid.] 

That,  he  (Mr.  Dillon) thought,  thoroughly 
explained  the  matter,  and  a  definition  to 
that  effect  would  enable  the  farmers  in 
Ireland  to  get  at  the  meaning  which 
the  word  **  intimidation  "  in  the  present 
clause  was  to  have.  But  now  he  came 
to  a  speech  made  by  another  Member  of 
the  present  Administration  —  the  right 

Mr,  Dillon 


hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Mun- 
della).  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said — 

**  Whatever  might  have  been  the  intention  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  made  the  Amendment  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  effect  would  be  to  leave 
intimidation  wholly  without  qualification  or 
definition."— [/6irf.] 

And  so  it  was  now  ;  the  intimidation  was 
left  entirely  without  qualification  or  defi- 
nition. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
on  to  say — 

'*  As  the  Bill  stood  before,  the  intimidation 
was  to  be  such  intimidation  as  would  justify  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  binding  over  a  person ; 
but  as  it  now  stood,  the  word  '  intimidates '  was 
left  entirely  without  qualification,  so  that  the 
justice  would  have  to  aecide  as  to  what  it  might 
oe.  No  doubt,  the  intention  was  to  follow  the 
Charge  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Recorder, 
but  that  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
resdly  defined  what  he  meant  by  intimidation, 
using  the  words  *  such  an  exhibition  of  force  as 
is  calculated  to  produce  fear  in  the  minds  of 
ordinary  men.'  " — [Ibid.'] 

Would  the  Government  accept  the  defi- 
nition of  the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder 
of  London,  which  had  been  regarded  as 
an  authoritative  definition  of  intimida- 
tion, and  had  been  accepted  in  that 
sense  by  both  sides  of  the  House? 
Would  they  insert  the  words  of  the 
Becorder  of  London  in  this  Act  ?  If  so, 
the  Irish  Members  would  withdraw  all 
further  opposition  to  it.  If  they  declined 
to  accept  that  definition,  they  had  no 
right  to  saj  that  they  were  legislating 
in  the  same  spirit  for  the  Irish  peasantry 
as  they  did  for  the  working  men  of 
England.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Sher- 
brooke), who  used  to  be  an  influential 
Member  of  the  Liberal  Party,  said  what 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  endeavoured  to  arg^e 
the  other  day,  that  the  necessity  for  a 
definition  in  the  clause  of  the  offence  of 
intimidation  was  very  much  increased 
when  thev  bore  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  the  offence  would 
have  to  be  tried,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  law  made  to  be  ad- 
ministered for  the  poor  man  against  the 
rich  man.  There  was  another  point  in 
favour  of  his  contention  that  the  law  of 
1875  was  passed  not  as  a  measure  of 
coercion  for  the  working  men  of  Eng- 
land, but  as  a  measure  of  relief.  A 
great  deal  depended  on  the  administra- 
tion of  any  law,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  introduced.  The  law  of 
1875  was  passed  not  to  ooeroe  the  work- 
ing men  of  England,  and  not  to  pat 
an  end  to  combinations,   but  for  the 
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purpose  of  relieying  working  men  from 
restraints ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
if  the  Intimidation  Clause  was  to  be 
Btrictly  interpreted,  the  only  result  would 
have  been  that  another  Bill  would  have 
had  to  have  been  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  modify  it.  He  was  not 
BuflBciently  a  lawyer  or  authority  to  state 
the  effect  of  the  cases  which  had  been  de- 
cided under  the  Act ;  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  magistrates  and  the  County  Court 
Judges,  in  ruling  under  that  Act,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Charge  of  the  Recorder  of 
London,  as  being  protective  in  the  mat- 
ter of  interpreting  the  meaning  of  the 
clause,  especially  when  that  view  was 
backed  up  by  the  statement  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  himself.  If  any 
man  contended,  as  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment, that  that  clause  would  have  to  be 
worked  in  this  country  against  the  work- 
ing men  of  England  and  their  unions  as 
an  open   intimidation  clause,   let  him 

E reduce  his  cases.  He  denied  that  it 
ad  ever  been  so  used,  and  he  challenged 
the  Attorney  General  or  the  Home  Se- 
cretary to  produce  any  case  in  which  it 
had  been  so  used,  or  to  show  that  wher- 
ever it  had  been  brought  into  action — if 
it  ever  had  been  brought  into  action — 
the  Charge  of  the  Recorder  of  London 
was  not  only  appealed  to,  but  allowed 
to  be  a  protective  definition  in  favour 
of  any  man  who  might  be  prosecuted. 
As  he  had  already  stated,  if  the  men 
who  were  then  advocating  the  rights 
of  the  working  men  of  England  had 
a  right  to  insist,  as  they  did  insist, 
and  to  press  hard  for  a  stricter  defini- 
tion than  was  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  clause,  how  much  more  had 
the  Irish  Representatives  a  right  to  ask 
for  a  stricter  definition  in  this  clause 
when  they  were  dealing  with  a  Bill  not 
of  restraint,  but  of  oppression  ?  Because 
the  Bill  was  not  brought  in  to  encourage, 
but  to  put  down  combination — not  to 
encourage  the  methods  the  farmer,  or  the 
agricultural  labourer,  or  the  mechanic, 
wl  the  world  over,  were  obliged  to  resort 
to  in  order  to  defend  their  rights  against 
capitalists  or  landlords,  but  to  put  them 
down.  He  contended  that  the  Bill  was 
introduced  not  in  order  to  enable  the 
Government  to  take  off  the  shackles 
from  the  Irish  working  man  in  the  shape 
of  the  small  fjEumer,  and  enable  him  to 
combine  and  maintain  methods  of  com- 
bination, but  to  make  it  impossible  for 
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them  to  combine ;  and,  that  being  the 
object  and  intention  of  the  Bill,  S^  the 
Committee  consented  to  pass  it  without 
a  single  statement  of  any  definition  what- 
ever— for  the  only  statement  they  had 
had  was  a  repeated  declaration  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  utterly  re- 
fused to  define  it  —  this  sub-section 
would  simply  enable  the  magistrates,  in 
applying  the  Act,  to  stop  at  nothing. 
The  Irish  Representatives  had,  there- 
fore, a  tenfold  greater  right  than  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  or  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  ever  had  to  insist  on 
limitations  being  placed  to  the  term 
''intimidation,"  and  they  had  a  ten- 
fold greater  right  to  insist  on  the  limi- 
tation of  this  section.  He  did  not  see 
that  the  Government,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussion  upon  the  Bill,  had  yielded 
by  a  single  inch  to  any  of  the  represen- 
tations which  had  been  made  by  the 
Irish  Members.  The  case  stood  now 
exactly  as  it  stood  when  they  first  ob- 
jected to  this  clause — that  the  magis- 
trates, who  were  notoriously  partizans, 
and  completely  under  the  Ministerial  in- 
fiuenoe  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  would 
have  it  in  their  powet — to  use  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
TMr.  W.  E.  Forster) — to  send  to  gaol 
lor  six  months  with  hard  labour  **  any- 
body who  looked  crookedly  at  the  child 
or  wife  of  any  man  in  Ireland."  Those 
were  not  his  words,  but  those  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  they  were  ap- 
plied to  a  clause  much  milder  than  that 
which  the  Irish  Members  objected  to. 
But  times  bad  now  materially  changed 
with  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he 
(Mr.  Dillon)  saw  no  course  open  to  the 
Irish  Members  but  to  continue  to  the 
best  of  their  ability  to  endeavour  to 
amend  the  clause  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  He  trusted  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  come  forward  and  ac- 
cept the  fair  and  reasonable  offer  made 
to  them  to  give  an  undertaking  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Intimidation  Clause 
in  Ireland  should  be  ruled  by  the  Charge 
of  the  Recorder  of  London,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1875 
was  interpreted. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  he 
had  no  reason  whatever  to  object  to  the 
desire  of  the  hon.  Member  to  amend 
this  clause  in  any  way  he  thought  de- 
sirable ;  but  he  would  ask  the  Commit- 
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tee  to  consider  the  position  of  the 
Amendment.  The  Amendment  before 
the  Committee  proposed  to  omit  the 
words  **In  this  Act  the  expression  *  in- 
timidation' includes,"  &o.  Now,  that 
was  an  objection  to  a  definition  of  inti- 
midation. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bryce),  with  all  his  great  ingenuity, 
which  all  of  them  recognized,  tried  his 
hand  at  an  amendment  of  the  definition 
of  the  Government,  and  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  he  failed  to  make  one,  and, 
therefore,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 

Proposed  to  omit  all  definition  whatever, 
he  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell)  said  that  was  what  he  de- 
sired to  do ;  and  hon.  Members  on  the 
Benches  opposite  below  the  Gangway 
seemed  to  agree  last  night  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  that  it  was  desirable  to  leave 
out  all  definition  of  **  intimidation." 
That  was  virtually  the  proposition  now 
before  the  Committee.  But  he  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  had  said  on  Wed- 
nesday— "Is  what  you  wish  to  have 
intimidation  left  without  a  definition  ?  " 
And,  with  one  accord,  they  said,  "No." 
Last  night  they  all  said  **  Yes."  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  proposed  to  leave  out  all 

definition 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  misrepresenting 
what  was  said.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  only 
said  that  he  wished  to  leave  out  the  de- 
finition of  the  Government,  but  not  that 
he  would  not  substitute  another  defini- 
tion for  it. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  re- 
marked, that  even  assuming  that  was 
the  object,  these  words  must  be  left  in 
the  clause,  and,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  Committee  should  nega- 
tive the  Amendment.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
did  not  wish  to  leave  out  all  definition, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Committee 
to  go  on  in  regular  order.  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  or  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  desired  to  have 
a  definition  of  intimidation,  they  must 
have  these  words  in  the  clause— "In 
this  Act  the  expression  '  intimidation.'  " 
If  the  hon.  ana  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  desired  no  definition,  he 
was  right  in  proposing  to  omit  these 
words ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip* 
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perary  could  not  be  right,  because  he 
said  he  wanted  a  definition.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  and  his  Friends 
wanted  some  different  definition  from 
that  of  the  Government,  let  them  bring 
it  forward,  and  the  Gk)vemraent  would 
consider  it.  If  not,  they  would  take 
their  own.  What  he  complained  of  was, 
that  upon  the  Amendment  Paper  there 
was  a  singular  absence  of  definition. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperarv  said  a 
great  deal  about  desiring  a  dennition  ; 
but  he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  did  not 
find  any  definition  except  one  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Roscommon  (Dr.  Oom- 
mins).  Then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  do  not  let  them,  in  the  interests 
of  definition,  strike  out  the  words  that 
were  necessary  to  enable  them  to  intro- 
duce a  definition.  That  was  not  a  rea- 
sonable proposition,  and  he  would  not 
be  seduced  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  into  going  into  any  collateral 
issue  as  to  the  discussion  which  took 
place  in  1875.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  to  be  judged  by  what 
he  did  then,  and  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  result  of  the  Act  of  1875  was  to 
leave  intimidation  without  a  definition ; 
whereas,  by  the  Act  of  1871,  it  had  a 
definition.  The  Act  of  1875  amended 
the  Act  of  1871  by  leaving  out  the  words 
of  definition  which  it  contained.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  with  reference  to 
the  Act  in  1875— 

**  This  is  not  an  interpretation  of  the  law  of 
mtimidation,  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
interpretation  will  be  given." 

Well,  that,  he  said,  would  be  the  case  in 
the  present  instance. 

Mjt.  SYNAN  said,  Irish  Members 
were  charged  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  with  wanting  to  ex- 
clude all  definition ;  but  the  met  was, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce)  and 
Irish  Members  on  those  Benches  resisted 
the  definition  because  they  wanted  the 
Government  to  insert  in  the  Bill  a  limit 
to  the  word  **  intimidation."  The  defi- 
nition of  the  Government  widened  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  and  bronffbt  onder 
it  thinffa  which,  according  to  the  law  of 
intimidation,  were  not  intimidation  at 
all.  If  the  Government  intended  the 
word  to  have  the  ordinary  meaning,  they 
would  accept  their  definition ;  or  if  they 
gave  the  oridinary  legal  meaning  of  the 
word,  they  would  not  resist  them.  If 
the  Gbvemment  were  sincere  in  their 
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ezpreeeionB,  they  would  confine  them- 
selves  to  the  legal  meaning  of  the  word. 
He  understood  the  Government  that  the 
acts  done  should  be  done  with  the  intent 
of  producing  injury  to  person  or  loss  of 
business.  They  had  not  got  the  word 
''  intent"  in  the  clause,  and  if  they  ad- 
mitted the  first  line  of  the  definition, 
how  could  they  depend  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  put  upon  the  Table  a  defi- 
nition which  should  be  the  legal  mean- 
ing of  the  word  •*  intimidation  r  "  Would 
the  Government  also  accept  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy),  and  say  that  the  clause 
should  not  apply  to  exclusive  dealing  ? 
It  appeared,  tnat  while  Irish  Members 
were  anxious  to  secure  themselves  by 
limiting  the  definition,  the  Government 
were  intent  upon  widening  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  was  clear  in  his  opinion  that 
the  Government  aimed  at  exclusive  deal- 
ing under  this  definition,  and  it  was  that 
which  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  was  intended  to  meet. 
He  said  Irish  Members  were  fairly  en- 
titled to  some  further  information  and 
assurance  from  the  Gt)vernment;  and 
tmless  they  satisfied  them  that  the  acts 
done  meant  acts  done  with  the  intention 
of  producing  fear  or  injury  to  the  indi- 
vidual, it  was  clearly  the  duty  of  Irish 
Members  to  resist  the  definition  until 
that  assurance  was  given. 

Colonel  COLTHURST  said,  he 
thought  the  question  the  Committee  had 
to  consider  was  whether  ''  Boycotting," 
or,  as  the  hon.  Member  opposite  termed 
it,  ''exclusive  dealing,"  was  to  be  effi- 
ciently dealt  with  or  not.  The  first  con- 
sideration which  governed  this  was  as 
to  whether  the  ordinary  law  had  or  had 
not  been  found  efficacious  in  dealing 
with  it.  The  answer  was,  that  it  had 
not.  For  the  last  two  years  **  Boycott- 
ing "  had  spread  over  a  great  extent  of 
the  country.  Besides  the  ordinary  law, 
there  was  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Land 
League;  and  he  maintained  that  that 
law,  as  expounded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  had 
been  utterly  unable  to  deal  with  "  Boy- 
cotting." The  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  speaking  at  Ennis,  said,  last 
year,  that  ''Boycotting"  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  cases  in  which  men  took  farms 
from  which  others  had  been  evicted ;  and 
he  would  not  do  the  hon.  Member  the 
injustice  of  saying  that  he  then  made  a 


mental  reservation.  On  the  contraiy,  he 
believed  that  his  views  remained  the 
same  now  as  they  were  12  months  ago 
on  the  subject  of  "  Boycotting."  It  was 
clear,  then,  that  this  unwritten  law  had 
been  inefficacious  in  the  matter  of  "Boy- 
cotting" also ;  for  schoolmasters  had  been 
subject  to  this  persecution  for  expressing 
an  unfavourable  opinion,  and  persons 
also  for  having,  as  it  was  said,  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  the  Land  League — in 
short,  men  in  Ireland  had  been  "  Boy- 
cotted "  for  every  assignable  reason  ; 
for  reasons  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  and  the  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  who  went 
further  than  he  did,  condemned.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  with 
all  his  influence  and  power  in  Ireland, 
had  been  utterly  unable  to  repress  this 
practice.  Both  the  ordinary  law  and 
this  unwritten  law  having  failed,  the 
Government  were  compelled  to  come  for- 
ward and  ask  for  this  legislation.  Now, 
he  submitted  that,  if  this  clause  were 
passed,  it  would  deal  efifectually  with 
"  Boycotting ;  "  but  there  remained  the 
consideration  whether  it  would  interfere 
gratuitously  or  unnecessarily  with  the 
liberty  of  any  considerable  portion  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  He  contended 
that  it  would  not;  and,  in  concluding 
his  remarks,  he  could  not  better  illus- 
trate the  position  of  thines  than  by  re- 
ferring to  a  conversation  which  took  place 
between  a  gentleman  and  his  neighbour 
some  weeks  ago.  "Is  not  this  a  terrible 
Coercion  Act  we  are  groanine  under?" 
said  the  latter.  "Yes,  it  is,"  said  the 
other ;  "  but  have  we  not  been  groaning 
under  a  more  terrible  one  all  our  lives — 
the  Ten  Commandments?"  " I  do  not 
think  anyone  who  keeps  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments need  fear  the  Coercion  Act." 
"  I  do  not  think  they  need, ' '  was  the  reply. 
He  believed  the  people  of  Ireland  wanted 
to  keep  the  Ten  Commandments,  if  only 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
would  allow  them  to  do  so.  As  the 
clause  would  not  interfere  with  anyone 
who  did  keep  them,  he,  for  one,  was  not 
afraid  to  vote  for  it. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  that,  not- 
withstanding his  acquaintance  with  the 
Ten  Commandments,  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  opposite  had  not  scrupled 
to  break  the  one  which  forbade  him  to 
bear  false  witness  against  his  neighbour, 
in  saying  that  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents were  in  favour  of  this  Bill. 
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very  careful  and  anxious  consideration ; 
and  the  clause  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  expressed  in 
the  form  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  offered  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  this  matter.  That  being 
60,  it  was  not  for  them  to  alter  a  clause 
which  was  the  result  of  continued  de- 
liberation. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles 
Bussell)  had  said  it  was  not  the  business 
of  private  Members  to  amend  the  clause. 
But,  then,  whose  business  was  it  ?  The 
Government  brought  forward  a  clause, 
as  they  considered,  in  the  best  possible 
form ;  and,  he  said,  it  was  for  those  who 
differed  £rom  it  to  propose  Amendments 
to  it  which  they  considered  necessary. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend — himself 
an  ingenious  lawyer — had  tried  his  hand 
upon  the  clause  by  bringing  forward  an 
Amendment,  which  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted would  not  do.  That  circumstance 
seemed  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Government  proposal.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Bryce)  then  tried  his  hand  at 
amending  it,  and  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself.  Finally,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  put  down 
an  Amendment,  and  the  Committee  had 
not  accepted  it.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  Government 
clause  had  stood  fire  very  well.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  having  brought  for- 
ward an  Amendment  which  did  not 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  said  that  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  clause  was  no  definition 
of  the  word  ''intimidation.''  That  was 
perfectly  true,  and  the  Government  had 
always  said  so.  Moreover,  they  had  said 
from  the  beginning  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  define  ''  intimidation ;  "  and, 
after  four  days'  debate,  he  had  only  to 
repeat  the  statement.  He  was  now 
asked  to  make  a  frank  statement,  and 
he  said,  in  reply,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  impossible  to  define  intimidation. 
That  was  the  view  taken  in  the  Act  of 
1875;  it  was  the  view  the  Government 
had  already  stated,  and  to  that  they 
still  adhered.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said  the  last  parac^aph  was 
not  a  definition  —  it  included  things 
which  it  ought  not  to  include.  But 
the  Government  thought  otherwise;  and 
if  hon.  Members  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  let  them  discuss  that  question 
at  the  time  when  it  properly  came  for- 
ward.   His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  liad 
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alluded  to  several  alterations  which  had 
been  proposed  to  the  clause,  and  had 
asked  mm  to  say  what  he  intended  with 
regard  to  them.  By  all  means  let  them 
be  taken  in  order ;  but  he  submitted  it 
was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ask  him 
to  mix  them  all  up  together,  and  to 
state  what  he  thought  of  them  collec- 
tively and  individually,  and  what  it 
was  proposed  to  do  with  them  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  submit  the  sec- 
tion as  it  stood  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  and,  in  turn,  to  consider 
the  Amendments  which-  hon.  Members 
had  put  upon  the  Paper  with  a  view  to 
altering  the  clause.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  reasonable  and  Parlia- 
mentary course  to  pursue.  But  he  re- 
peated that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  from 
that  of  every  hon.  Member,  the  expres- 
sion ''intimidation"  ought  to  be  retained 
in  the  clause  ;  and  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  define  it,  it  must  still  stand  part 
of  the  clause.  The  only  issue  before 
the  Committee  was  that  raised  by  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bryce),  that  the  clause  should  contain 
no  definition  at  all.  That  was  the 
question  to  be  decided ;  and  he  was  sure 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  author 
of  the  Amendment  would  admit  that 
this  was  the  sole  issue  before  the  Com- 
mittee. By  proposing  to  leave  out  the 
paragraph,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  said, 
in  effect,  "Let  us  leave  the  word  'intimi- 
dation '  as  it  stands,  without  definition." 
But  the  Gbvemment,  while  they  did  not 
think  there  should  be  definition,  thought 
that  there  should  be  explanation ;  and, 
with  this  issue  before  them,  he  appealed 
to  the  Committee  to  allow  them  to  go 
to  a  division. 

Mr.  EDWARD  SHEIL  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  from  the  observations 
they  had  just  listened  to  on  the  subject 
of  the  clause  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  author  of  it  could  be  no  less  distin- 
guished a  person  than  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
himself.  Ho  hoped  the  Committee  would 
not  accuse  the  Irish  Party,  who  offered 
opposition  to  this  clause,  of  attempting 
to  defend  intimidation.  What  they  pro* 
tested  against  was  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  clause  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the    Itesident   Magistrates, 
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he  thought  that  observation  was  justified. 
As  the  clause  stood,  it  was  literally 
correct  to  say  that  any  act  done  or  word 
spoken  which  two  Besident  Magistrates 
onose  to  think  amounted  to  intimida- 
tion, constituted  an  offence  for  which 
the  accused  person  might  be  sent  to 
prison  for  six  months.  That,  he  said, 
was  a  power  so  wide  and  undefined  as 
he  would  not  be  a  party  to  committing 
to  the  highest  Judges  in  the  land,  ana 
it  was,  therefore,  a  power  which,  in  his 
opinion,  ought  not  to  be  given,  if  it 
could  be  avoided,  to  a  tribunal  presided 
over  by  Besident  Magistrates.  He  had 
frequently  said,  with  regard  to  this  body, 
that  with  reference  to  many  of  them 
no  complaint  ought  to  be  made;  and 
he  had  always  deprecated  attacks  upon 
them  in  that  House,  because  they  were 
placed  in  circumstances  of  g^eat  diffi- 
culty, and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  judge  in  particular  cases  of 
the  facts  which  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates had  before  them.  It  was,  never- 
theless, the  fact  that  this  body  did  not 
possess,  speaking  generally,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  in  Ireland;  and, 
therefore,  he  considered  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  bound  to  say  "  Aye  " 
or  "No"  to  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  they  proposed  to  intro- 
duce any  limitation  into  this  clause. 
If  they  intended  to  stand  by  the 
words  of  this  definition,  which  he 
was  prepared  to  show  was  no  defini- 
tion at  all,  then  he  thought  the  Com- 
mittee should  go  to  a  division  at  once. 
But  if  it  was  proposed  to  introduce 
some  definition  which  would  render 
more  certain  that  which  was  now  left 
uncertain  and  at  large,  he  said  it  was 
not  the  duty  of  private  Members  to 
introduce  that  definition.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  do  this,  who 
were  bound  to  put  before  the  Oommittee 
the  form  of  the  limitation,  qualification, 
or  definition,  or  whatever  else  it  might 
be  called,  which  they  desired  to  have 
expressed  in  their  Bill.  Now,  although 
he  should  not  be  in  Order  in  discussing 
later  Amendments,  he  hoped  he  should 
be  allowed  to  say  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Christchurch  (Mr. 
Horace  Davey)  had  put  down  an  Amend- 
ment to  this  clause,  and  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr. 
Hinde  Palmer)  had  proposed  words  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  that  Amend- 
ment.    That    being  so,   he    asked   the 


right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  to  read  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Christchurch,  qualified  as  it  was 
proposed  to  be,  and  say  whether  he 
would  accept  it.  That  Amendment,  in  its 
qualified  form,  would  exclude  from  the 
Bill  that  which  he  ventured  to  say  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  within  it. 
Again,  there  was  an  especial  reason  why 
it  appeared  to  him  desirable  that  Her 
Maj  esty's  Government  should  speak  out  at 
once.  He,  for  one,  said  that  there  was  some 
inconsistency,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  in 
at  one  time  opposing  a  definition,  and 
at  another  time  insisting  that  there 
should  be  a  definition.  But  the  reason 
for  that  apparent  inconsistency  was  that, 
if  the  definition  was  to  be  left  as  it  now 
was,  it  would  be  better  to  have  no  defi- 
nition at  all.  He  (Mr.  Bussell)  cer- 
tainly preferred  to  have  a  definition 
which  should  clearly,  accurately,  and 
distinctly  express  what  was  to  be  brought 
within  the  purview  of  the  clause  and 
what  was  not;  and,  therefore,  he  re- 
spectfully urged  upon  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  tell  the  Com-' 
mittee  in  plain  and  unmistakable  lan- 
guage, either  that  the  Government  did 
or  did  not  insist  upon  the  whole  clause 
as  it  stood,  and,  if  not,  to  state  what 
were  the  limitations  or  alterations  which 
they  proposed.  Because  let  the  Com- 
mittee remember  that  with  regard  to 
the  clause  now  under  discussion,  which 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bryce)  proposed  to  omit,  was  not  a 
definition  in  any  sense  at  all.  It  was 
that  the  expression  ''  intimidation," 
used  in  the  clause,  included  any  word 
spoken,  or  act  done,  calculated  to  put 
any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or 
loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means 
of  living.  Tne  term,  therefore,  re- 
mained uncertain  and  at  large,  and  it 
would  still  be  left  to  the  magistrates 
to  apply  the  word  **  intimidation  "  to 
any  word  spoken,  or  act  done,  as  they 
might  choose  to  think  right.  For  these 
reasons,  he  said  the  Government  ought 
distinctly  to  state  their  intentions  as 
to  the  limitation,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
clause. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
the  Government  could  not  be  supposed 
to  have  decided  upon  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  of  this  character  without 
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very  careful  and  asxious  consideration ; 
and  the  clause  now  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Committee  was  expressed  in 
the  form  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
OoYemmenty  offered  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  this  matter.  That  being 
sOy  it  was  not  for  them  to  alter  a  clause 
which  was  the  result  of  continued  de- 
liberation. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
tiie  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles 
Bussell)  had  said  it  was  not  the  business 
of  prirate  Members  to  amend  the  clause. 
Buty  then,  whose  business  was  it  ?  The 
Government  brought  forward  a  clause, 
as  they  considered,  in  the  best  possible 
form ;  and,  he  said,  it  was  for  those  who 
differed  £rom  it  to  propose  Amendments 
to  it  which  they  considered  necessary. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend — himself 
an  ingenious  lawyer — had  tried  his  hand 
upon  the  clause  by  bringing  forward  an 
Amendment,  which  he  afterwards  ad- 
mitted would  not  do.  That  circumstance 
seemed  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Government  proposal.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Bryce)  then  tried  his  hand  at 
amending  it,  and  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself.  Finally,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  put  down 
an  Amendment,  and  the  Committee  had 
not  accepted  it.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
therefore,  he  thought  the  Government 
clause  had  stood  fire  very  well.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend,  having  brought  for- 
ward an  Amendment  which  did  not 
satisfy  his  own  mind,  said  that  the  last 
paragraph  in  the  clause  was  no  definition 
of  the  word  'intimidation.''  That  was 
perfectly  true,  and  the  Government  had 
always  said  so.  Moreover,  they  had  said 
from  the  beginning  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  define  **  intimidation ;  "  and, 
after  four  days'  debate,  he  had  only  to 
repeat  the  statement.  He  was  now 
asked  to  make  a  frank  statement,  and 
he  said,  in  reply,  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  impossible  to  define  intimidation. 
That  was  the  view  taken  in  the  Act  of 
1 875 ;  it  was  the  view  the  Government 
had  already  stated,  and  to  that  they 
still  adhered.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said  the  last  paragraph  was 
not  a  definition  —  it  included  things 
which  it  ought  not  to  include.  But 
the  Government  thought  otherwise;  and 
if  hon.  Members  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  let  them  discuss  that  question 
at  the  time  when  it  properly  came  for- 
ward.   His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  liod 
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alluded  to  several  alterations  which  had 
been  proposed  to  the  clause,  and  had 
asked  nim  to  say  what  he  intended  with 
regard  to  them.  By  all  means  let  them 
be  taken  in  order ;  but  he  submitted  it 
was  an  unreasonable  thing  to  ask  him 
to  mix  them  all  up  together,  and  to 
state  what  he  thought  of  them  collec- 
tively and  individually,  and  what  it 
was  proposed  to  do  with  them  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  submit  the  sec- 
tion as  it  stood  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee,  and,  in  turn,  to  consider 
the  Amendments  which-  hon.  Members 
had  put  upon  the  Paper  with  a  view  to 
altermg  the  clause.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  reasonable  and  Parlia- 
mentary course  to  pursue.  But  he  re- 
peated that,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  and  from 
that  of  every  hon.  Member,  the  expres- 
sion ''intimidation"  ought  to  be  retained 
in  the  clause  ;  and  even  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  define  it,  it  must  still  stand  part 
of  the  clause.  The  only  issue  before 
the  Committee  was  that  raised  by  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Bryce),  that  the  clause  should  contain 
no  definition  at  all.  That  was  the 
question  to  be  decided ;  and  he  was  sure 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  author 
of  the  Amendment  would  admit  that 
this  was  the  sole  issue  before  the  Com- 
mittee. By  proposing  to  leave  out  the 
paragraph,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  said, 
in  effect,  "Let  us  leave  the  word  'intimi- 
dation '  as  it  stands,  without  definition." 
But  the  Government,  while  they  did  not 
think  there  should  be  definition,  thought 
that  there  should  be  explanation ;  and, 
with  this  issue  before  them,  he  appealed 
to  the  Committee  to  allow  them  to  go 

to  a  division.  

Me.  EDWARD  SHEIL  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him,  from  the  observations 
they  had  just  listened  to  on  the  subject 
of  the  clause  before  the  Committee,  that 
the  author  of  it  could  be  no  less  distin- 
guished a  person  than  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
himself.  He  hoped  the  Committee  would 
not  accuse  the  Irish  Party,  who  offered 
opposition  to  this  clause,  of  attempting 
to  defend  intimidation.  What  they  pro- 
tested against  was  that  the  interpretation 
of  the  clause  should  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the   Itesident   Magistrates, 
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wbo,  by  their  action,  had  already  shown 
how  liUle  they  were  to  be  intrusted  with 
such  enormous  powers,  and  the  unkind 
treatment  which  people  might  expect  at 
their  hands.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bus- 
sell)  had  just  told  the  Committee  that  he 
would  not  trust  the  powers  of  the  clause 
to  the  highest  Judges  of  the  land.  That 
being  so,  let  the  Committee  bear  in  mind 
that  the  proposed  tribunal  of  Besident 
Magistrates  was  deeply  distrusted  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  consider  how 
far  they  were  likely  to  have  their  respect 
and  confidence  in  future.  They  were 
not  even  now  to  be  trusted  with  the 
powers  which  they  possessed ;  still  less 
were  they  to  be  trusted  with  those 
powers  which  even  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
himself  did  not  attempt  to  defend. 
Therefore,  he  hoped,  even  at  that  time, 
it  was  not  too  late — especially  after  the 
wise  words  uttered  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk — for  the 
Government  to  re-consider  their  decision 
with  reference  to  the  clause.  The  Com- 
mittee should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Beaident  Magistrates,  who  were  to  con- 
stitute the  proposed  tribunal,  were  closely 
linked  with  the  landlords ;  and,  although 
he  said  nothing  at  all  against  that  class, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  they  were  suffering 
under  feelings  of  great  dissatisfaction. 
That  beine  so,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
imagine  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  placing  this  undefined  power  in  the 
hands  of  men  connected  with  a  class 
labouring  under  a  sense  of  what  they 
believed  to  be  wrong.  It  was  only  to 
be  expected  fioxn.  such  a  tribunal  that 
the  powers  of  the  Bill  would  be  made 
use  of  in  an  unjust  manner.  He  deeply 
regretted  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentieman  the 
Home  Secretary  with  regard  to  the 
clause,  and  could  only  say  that  as  long 
as  the  Government  refused  the  reason- 
able concessions  asked  of  them,  the  op- 
position of  his  hon.  Friends  to  the  clause 
would  continue. 

Mil  CALLAN  said,  that  unless  some 
limitation  of  the  clause  was  introduced, 
it  was  difficult  to  see  what  act  done  in 
Ireland  might  not  be  made  to  come 
within  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Cork  County 
rColonel  Colthurst)  seemed.,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intimidation,  to  have  what  was 


vulgarly  called  a  **  flea  in  the  ear."  The 
Clause  said  that  intimidation 

*'  Included  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  cal- 
culated to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury 
or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member  ot  his 
family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or 
in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property, 
business,  or  means  of  living." 

Now,  it  might  be  said  that  words  uttered 
with  regard  to  a  Parliamentary  Election 
which  intimated  to  a  candidate  that  he 
woidd  be  put  to  the  expense  of  contest- 
ing his  seat,  came  within  the  clause. 
Irish  Members  intended  to  put  a  great 
many  Badical  Members  to  intimidation, 
in  the  shape  of  the  expense  of  a  good 
contest  at  the  next  General  Election ; 
and  he  asked  whether  they  were  to  be 

Erevented  putting  Irish  Kadical  Mem- 
ers  to  loss  and  damage  in  this  sense 
on  the  decision  of  the  Kesident  Magis- 
trates that  it  was  an  act  of  intimidation  ? 
He  himself  might  go  down  to  the  county 
of  Cork  and  use  words  to  the  electors 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  putting 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  opposite 
to  the  heavy  expense  connected  with  a 
County  Election ;  he  might  have  to  go 
before  the  magistrates,  and  it  might  be 
sworn  that  he  had  done  an  act  calcu- 
lated to  put  a  person  in  fear  of  injury 
to  or  loss  of  his  property.  The  act 
might  be  held  to  be  intimidation,  and 
he  would  be  liable  under  the  Bill,  unless 
the  Home  Secretary  agreed  to  put  some 
limitation  on  the  paragraph.  If  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  placed  some 
limitation  on  the  paragraph,  his  present 
objection  would  be  removed ;  but,  if  not, 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  described, 
he  could  only  look  forward  to  spending 
six  months  in  the  county  gaol  when  the 
next  election  took  place.  The  clause,  as 
he  had  pointed  out,  referred  not  only  to 
injury  to  the  person,  but  to  the  fear  of 
injury  or  loss  of  property ;  and  he  asked 
what  would  be  a  greater  loss  to  a  man 
than  to  put  him  to  the  expense  of  con- 
testing his  election  for  a  large  county  ? 
Very  few  Members,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  spend  less  than  £3,000  ; 
and  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  one  was 
in  a  better  position  to  confirm  the  accu- 
racy of  this  statement  than  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  after  his  experience  at 
Taimton.  He  objected  very  strongly  to 
the  clause  in  its  present  form,  and  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  that,  unless 
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he  agreed  to  place  some  limitation  upon 
it,  lie  would  be  adding  to  the  length  of 
the  present  discussion. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN  said,  the  most 
forcible  objection  which  had  been  raised 
to  the  clause  was  that  it  would  be  used 
as  a  means  of  preventing  legitimate  agi- 
tation. Of  course,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment said  they  did  not  mean  that. 
He  did  not  think  that  was  their  inten- 
tion; but  hon.  Members  opposite  con- 
tended that  this  would  be  the  effect  of 
the  clause  unless  it  was  amended.  That 
being  so,  he  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  add  to  the  clause  words  to 
the  effect  that  nothing  in  the  Act  con- 
tained should  be  held  to  subject  any 
person  to  punishment  for  anything  said 
or  done  honestly  in  the  protection  of 
his  own  interests  or  in  fair  political 
agitation. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  the  Government 
had  refused,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  discussion  upon  this  clause,  to  give 
the  Committee  any  definition  of  the  word 
*  *  intimidation."  But  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
had,  in  the  course  of  yesterday's  dis- 
cussion, stated  that  the  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  put  down  **  Boycotting," 
and  that  he  intended  to  judge  and  cri- 
ticize every  Amendment  proposed  to  the 
clause  by  that  test.  But  if  the  intention 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  not  to  define  the  word  *' in- 
timidation," and  if  his  wish  was  that 
this  clause  shoidd  not  interfere  with  the 
powers  of  the  Executive  Government  in 
Ireland  to  put  down  ''intimidation," 
why,  he  asked,  did  he  not  agree  with 
the  suggestions  which  had  been  made 
by  Irish  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  and  upon  the  opposite  Benches 
below  the  Gangway  ?  He  did  not  think 
that  either  the  Committee  or  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  believed 
that  "intimidation"  would  cover  all 
the  forms  of  **  Boycotting  "  which  would 
present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the 
Kesident  Magistrates  in  Ireland  ;  and  in 
the  case  of  those  men  who  would  have 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure when  it  became  law,  there  would 
not  be  a  moment's  hesitation  as  to  the 
wa}'  in  which  the  word  **  intimidation  " 
would  be  interpreted.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  behoved,  in 
his  definition  of  *•  Boycotting,"  took  a 
wider  view  of  the  matter  than  was 
usual  with  other  occupants  of  the  Go- 
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vemment  Benches.   But  he  (Mr.  Metge) 
thought  that  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  not  in  favour  of   putting 
down  **  Boycotting"  in  a  general  sense, 
although  all  were  agreed  that  some  forms 
of  it  should  be  put  down.      But  the 
clause  which  the  Home  Secretary  said 
now  was  not  an  attempt  at  definition, 
was  certainly  an  attempt  at  description, 
and  of  a  very  vague  character.     The 
first  word  of  the  clause  pre-supposed  a 
large  area  of   other  crimes  which  the 
Government  had  included  in  the  term 
**  intimidation."     Now,  his   idea  of  a 
definition  of  this  kind  was  that  it  should 
be  purely  explanatory,  or  that  it  should 
be  a  definition  of  a  general  term  by  a 
less  general  term — certainly  not  the  re- 
verse of  that  method  of  procedure.  The 
position,  then,  in  which  they  were  left 
with  regard  to  the  clause  was  most  un- 
satisfactory, so  far  as  the  word  "  inti- 
midation" was  concerned.     But,  apart 
from  that,  there  were  other   words  in 
the  clause  which  were  the  cause  of  un- 
certainty on  account  of  their  vagueness. 
There  was  the  word  **  calculated,"  for 
instance,  which,  to  his  mind,  was  even 
more  dangerous  than  ''intimidation;" 
indeed,  to  nis  mind,  it  was  the  most  dan- 
gerous  word  in  the  clause,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  to  be  taken  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  in  the  sense  as  calculated  in 
the  mind  of  the  magistrate,  or  rather  in 
the  particular  frame  of  mind  in  which 
he  might  happen  to  be  at  the  moment. 
Here,  then,  was  a  word  which  itself  con- 
demned that  part  of  the  clause  in  which 
it  was  placed :  and,  besides  this,  there 
were  other  words  in  the  clause  of  an 
equally  vague  character,  all  of   which 
required  to  be  defined  quite  as  much  as 
the  word  ''intimidation."     He  believed 
that  if  the  clause  remained  in  its  pre- 
sent form,  the  very  widest  acceptation 
of  these  terms  would  be  taken  by  those 
who  would  have  to  carry  out  the  Act. 
But  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  had  stated  in 
another  argument  which  he  advanced 
in  support  of  the  clause,  that  the  mean* 
ing  of    "intimidation"    was  perfectly 
clear  to  the  professional  mind,  but  that 
the  desire  of  the  Government  was  to  in- 
struct the  people  of  Ireland  as  to  what 
was  criminal  under  the  law.    This  view 
seemed  to  him  rather  different  to  that 
which  the  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman  had  just  stated.    But,  whatever 
might  be  the  real  object  of  the  Qovem*^ 
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ment  in  this  matter,  it  was  not  so  much 
the  wish  of  Members  near  him  that  the 
Irish  people  should  be  so  instructed,  as 
that  some  limit  should  be  placed  to  the 
freedom  which  the  Resident  Magistrates 
were  sure  to  take  in  construmg  the 
Act. 

Me.  T.  p.  SULLIVAN  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  clause,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
ways  of  social  life  in  Lreland,  would  be- 
come an  absolute  impossibility.  He 
asked  the  Committee  to  consider  what 
the  clause  really  meant,  and  to  look  for 
a  moment  at  its  wording.  In  this  Act 
the  expression  ''  intimidation  "  included 
any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  in- 
jury or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any 
member  of  his  family,  or  to  any  per- 
son in  his  employment,  or  in  fear 
of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property, 
business,  or  means  of  Hying.  That 
being  so,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a 
shopkeeper  was  doing  a  thriying  busi- 
ness in  a  particular  street,  and  that 
another  man  chose  to  set  up  another 
shop  of  the  kind  in  the  same  street. 
That  act  might  ruin  the  business  or  the 
property  of  the  shopkeeper  first  alluded 
to,  and  reduce  the  man  to  a  condition  of 
absolute  pauperism.  Well,  it  seemed  to 
him  that,  as  the  clause  stood,  that  per- 
fectly innocent  act  of  competition  in 
business  was  rendered  an  ofiPence  against 
the  Act.  Take  the  case  of  a  newspaper. 
He  was  personally  interested  in  this 
matter,  b^ause  he  was  himself  a  news- 

Eaper  proprietor;  and  he  asked  the  right 
on.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  he  would  be  at  liberty 
to  prosecute  any  person  who  set  up  a 
riyal  paper  in  the  same  city  where  his 
own  newspaper  was  published?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  certainly  had 
power,  under  this  clause  of  the  Bill, 
to  prosecute  and  he  should  consider, 
if  the  eyent  happened  to  which  he 
had  referred,  whether  or  not  he  should 
use  it.  He  would  not  detain  the  Com- 
mittee by  describing  other  cases  to 
which  the  clause  would  be  made  to 
apply ;  but  he  repeated  that  it  was  an 
impossible  clause,  inasmuch  as  it  coyered 
a  multitude  and  yariety  of  things  which 
oould  not  reasonably  come  within  the 
scope  of  a  legislatiye  measure.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  clause,  moreoyer,  de- 
pended on  the  discretion  of  a  class  of 
magistrates    by  whose  judgment    the 


people  in  Ireland  were  unwilling  to 
abide.  He  contended  there  was  no 
security  or  liberty  for  anyone  under  the 
measure,  especially  under  this  section 
of  it,  which  was  all-peryading  and  far- 
reaching;  and  Irish  Members  were, 
therefore,  bound  to  limit  its  application 
if  they  possibly  could,  and  to  extort 
from  the  Ooyemment  some  definition 
which  would  restrict  the  injury  and 
harm  which  was  likely  to  arise  under 
the  clause.  He  heard  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary say  on  a  former  occasion  that  certain 
matters  must  be  judged,  not  in  respect 
of  their  probability,  but  in  respect  of 
their  possibility.  Acting  on  that  adyice, 
then,  he  judg^  that  under  this  Bill  any 
amount  of  confusion  and  disturbance 
was  possible.  If  hon.  Members  could 
not  amend  the  measure,  they  were,  at 
least,  bound  to  protest  against  it,  and 
that  they  woidd  continue  to  do  to  the 
last. 

'Mb.  BABBY  said,  he  desired  to  make 
ft  suggestion  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J.  Oowen).  It  was 
belieyed  in  Ireland  that  the  effect  of 
this  clause  would  be  to  stifle  and  preyent 
any  kind  of  political  agitation.  Hon. 
Members  were,  of  course  aware,  that  the 
Goyemment  entirely  disclaimed  any  such 
intention ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  thought 
it  would  go  a  long  way  to  remoye  public 
apprehension  if  the  Goyemment  would 
insert  some  words  to  the  effect  that 
political  agitation  would  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  clause.  Without  such 
a  declaration,  he  was  afraid  Irish  Mem- 
bers on  those  Benches  could  arriye  at  no 
other  conclusion  than  that  it  was  the  de- 
liberate intention  of  the  Gk)yemment  to 
stifle  or  destroy  all  legitimate  agitation 
in  Ireland. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :^AjeB  130; 
Noes  49:  Majority  81. — (Diy.  List, 
No.  121.) 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  although  he  had 
little  hope  of  making  an  impression  on 
the  Committee  after  the  yery  conflicting 
declarations  which  had  been  deliyered 
from  the  Treasury  Bench  with  regard 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Goyemment  in 
the  matter  of  this  clause,  and  with  regard 
also  to  the  difficulty — nay,  impossibilitnr 
—of  defining  the  word  **  intimidation," 
yet  he  would  yenture  upon  a  definition 
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whioli  would  be  better  than  the  so- 
called  definition  which  was  furnished  in 
the  Bill.  He  offered  this  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Committee,  first,  because 
of  the  utter  inadequacy,  from  a  legal 
point  of  view,  of  the  definition  which 
the  clause  contained.  Intimidation,  they 
were  told,  by  this  so-called  description 
or  definition,  or  whatever  other  name 
was  to  be  given  to  it,  included 

<<  Any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger 
to  himsefP,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or  in  fear  of 
any  ii^jury  to  or  loss  of  his  property,  business, 
or  means  of  living.*' 

Now,  he  said  that  these  words  were  so 
wide  as  to  be  inadmissible  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament — that  they  were  so  wide  as 
to  include  every  or  any  act  of  a  man's 
life;  that  by  them  ''intimidation"  was 
so  enlarged  as  to  mean  anything  beside 
that  which  the  act  or  word  expressed  to 
the  person  alleged  to  be  intimidated  by 
it.     whether  or  not  that  was  the  view 
which  the  Government  took  of  the  clause, 
it  was  its  effect  from  the  legal  point  of 
view.  An  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Barry)  had 
thrown  out  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Home  Secretary  a  general  challenge  to 
say  what  was  meant,  and  what  interpre- 
tation was  to  be  given  to  the  words  of 
the  clause ;  but  his  hon.  Friend  was  no 
lawyer,  or  he  would  have  known  that  no 
declaration  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
worth  the  paper  it  was  printed  on.     No 
Judge  or  magistrate,  whether  superior 
or  otherwise,  having  to  administer  this 
Act,  nor  even  a  policeman,  would  be 
bound  to  pay  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
Home  Secretary's  declaration  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  the  para- 
graph proposed  to  explain.    It  was  the 
Judges,  and    the    Judges    alone,   who 
could  interpret  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  the  Judges  did   interpret  Acts   of 
Parliament  by  rules  which  were  as  well 
known  as  those  of  arithmetic.    It  was 
not  for  one  moment  to  be  supposed  that 
men  whose  business  it  was  to  interpret 
Acts    of  Parliament    passed   during  a 
period   of   800  years  would  not  know 
how  to  interpret  this  Act.     Why,  every 
leg^  interpretation,  ancient  and  modem, 
would  be  exhausted  by  them  in  its  ad- 
ministration.    Therefore,  he  said,  the 
dause  must  be  judged  by  the  words  out 
of  which  it  was  constructed,  and,  taking 
those  words,  the  definition  might  mean 
anything.     To  beg^n  with,  it  did  not 
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answer  the  purpose  of  a  logical  defini- 
tion at  all,  which  meant  what  a  term 
included,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  and,  so  far  from  doing  that,  it  gave 
no  information  whatever  as  to  what  it 
excluded,  while  it  allowed  you  to  include 
anything  you  liked.     From  the  point  of 
view,  then,  of  the  logician,  the  defini- 
tion was  utterly  bad,  and  the  student 
who  offered  the  words  in  the  paragraph 
as  a  logical  definition  of   intimidation 
would  probably  be  turned   out  of   his 
class.     The  so-called  definition  was  so 
ungrammatical   and  illogical  as  to   be 
utterly  worthless.    The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Cambridgeshire  (Mr.Bulwer) 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Hereford  (Mr. 
B.  T.  Beid)  had  respectively  instanced 
the  crimes  of  manslaughter  and  fraud  as 
offences    not  defined  in   law.     But,  if 
they  had   been  criminal  lawyers,  they 
would  have  known  that  there  was  not  an 
indictable  offence  in  England  which  had 
been  more  strictly  and  logically  defined 
than  that  of  fraud.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Hereford  ought  to  have  known  that 
the  whole  catalogue  of  offences  were  most 
strictly  defined  which  he  said  the  law  of 
England  had  never  defined  at  all.     No 
doubt,  the  hon.  Member  found  a  propo- 
sition laid   down   in   some   elementary 
treatise,  that  the  Courts  of  Equity  never 
defined  fraud,  because,  if  they  limited 
the  term,  the  ingenuity  of  the  fraudu- 
lent would  seek  to  go  outside  the  limits 
laid  down.    But  both  the  hon.  Members 
in  question,  as  well  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, who  put  forward  this  as  undoubted 
law,  forgot  that  the  House  of  Commons 
was   not    now  dealing  with   equitable 
principles,  but  with  principles  of  Criminal 
Law ;  and  so  the  absurd  statement  that 
fraud  had  never  been  defined,  was  used 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  legisla* 
tion  proposed  to  be  created  by  this  BilL 
"^^w,  there  was  no  such  offence  known  to 
the  law  as  ''Boycotting,"  and  to  say 
that  the   word  ''intimidation"  meant 
that,  was  only  to   make  the  difiiculty 
worse  than  it  was  before.    It  was  impos- 
sible to  get  a  definition  of  that  term, 
because  no  two  persons  were  agreed  as 
to  what  "  Boycotting"  was.  One  person 
might  consider  it  to  be  legitimate  non« 
intercourse,  and  another  legitimate  ex* 
elusive  dealing ;  and  if  this  section  of  the 
Act  were  intended  to  prevent  legitimate 
acts  of  that  kind,  all  he  would  say  was, 
that  the  Bill  constituted  an  attempt  at 
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imposing  upon  the  people  of  Ireland 
the  grossest  tyranny  ever  exercised  in  a 
ciyUized  country.  It  was  an  invasion  of 
the  rights  of  humanity  which  no  people 
would  endure,  and  which  would  produce 
a  thousand  crimes  in  defence  of  those 
rights.  He  wished  to  examine  whether 
this  description  was  open  to  that  charg^. 
Intimidation,  according  to  the  wording, 
included 

«<  Any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger 
to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
to  any  person  in  ms  employment,  or  in  fear  of 
any  iiyary  to  or  loss  of  nis  property,  business, 
or  means  of  living." 

Now,  no  act  was  criminal  according  to 
law  unless  the  intent  was  criminal. 
Here,  however,  the  word  was  not  **  in- 
tended " — ^it  was  "  calculated."  But  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Seeretaxy  said  there  were  other 
words  which  would  carry  that  meaning 
to  be  found  in  the  Bill.  If  that  were  so, 
why  were  they  not  employed  here  ?  In 
whose  mind  was  this  word  ''calculated  " 
to  operate  ?  Was  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
magistrate,  or  the  policeman  who  hap- 
pened to  be  netting  up  the  case  ?  Did 
this  mean  "  oiuculated ''  in  the  mind  of  a 
nervous  man  or  woman,  or  in  the  mind 
of  some  person  spying  upon  another 
man's  acts.  Lord  Hale,  in  treating  of  the 
intimidation  which  would  reduce  what 
would  be  otherwise  murder  to  an  act  of 
self-defence,  said  that  the  fear  which  the 
law  would  take  into  consideration  in 
judging  that  offence  must  be  the  kind  of 
fear  that  would  fall  upon  a  brave  and  firm 
man  and  not  upon  a  fool.  But  in  this  de- 
finition they  had  no  restriction  as  to  the 
kind  of  fear  which  the  person  intimidated 
was  to  suffer.  He  would  now  examine 
whether  there  was  any  single  act  which  a 
man  committed  that  might  not  put  some 
person  in  fear  of  loss  of  property,  means 
of  living,  or  of  injury  or  danger  to  him- 
self, or  some  member  of  his  family,  and 
he  began  with  the  acts  of  a  man's  public 
life.  Suppose  a  man  attended  a  public 
meeting.  Public  meetings  in  Ireland 
were  agfi;regations  of  large  numbers  of 
human  beings.  Mobs  were  liable  to 
become  riotous,  and  a  person  who  con- 
sidered that  the  action  of  an  assembly 
which  he  attended  was  calculated  to  put 
him  in  fear  would  naturally  be  inclined 
to  prosecute  those  who  took  part  in  it, 
and  he  might  appeal  to  the  words  of 
the  clause,  and  the  magistrate  adminis- 


tering the  Act  would  be  strictly  and 
legally  bound  to  convict  according  to 
the  legal  interpretation  of  the  clause. 
Nothing  more  would  be  necessary  than 
that  the  prosecutor  should  say — **It  was 
calculated  in  my  mind  to  cause  injury 
to  myself  and  put  me  in  fear ;  therefore, 
I  call  upon  you  by  the  law  to  give 
these  persons  six  months' imprisonment." 
That  would  be  the  result  of  a  public 
meeting.  He  would  now  take  the  case 
of  the  private  acts  of  individuals,  and 
inquire  whether  any  private  act  would 
be  free  from  the  construction  which  the 
apprehensions  or  fears  of  an  individual 
might  place  on  the  acts  of  another.  A 
man  might  go  out  after  nightfall,  wish- 
ing to  call,  say,  upon  a  neighbour — now, 
it  was  well  known  that  in  Ireland  per- 
sons never  met  each  other  without  a 
form  of  salutation — and  supposing  this 
person  happened  to  meet  a  policeman, 
or  someone  who  he  believed  was  ready 
to  do  him  an  injury,  and  passed  him  by 
without  the  customary  salute,  the  per- 
son so  passed  by  might  say  to  himself — 
''This  man  has  passed  me  without  a 
salute ;  he  means  to  terrify  me,  and  he 
did  terrify  me."  A  prosecution  might  be 
instituted  in  this  case  under  the  legal 
interpretation  of  this  section,  unless  the 
words  were  defined  as  he  proposed  they 
should  be.  He  would  now  refer  to  cases 
which  had  occurred  in  Ireland,  and  in 
connection  with  which  there  had  been 
some  utterly  illegal  convictions  —  con- 
victions which  under  this  Bill  would  be 
now  legalized.  And  here  he  would  re- 
mark that  it  was  a  marked  feature  of  the 
Bill  that  it  made  things  legal  which  were 
formerly  illegal,  and  other  things  illegal 
which  before  were  legally  done  accord- 
ing to  right  and  usage.  Take  the  case 
of  a  person  setting  up  a  schSbl  in  op- 
position to  another  already  existing.  A 
case  of  the  kind  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mallow.  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  would  know  this  case 
very  well,  for  it  occurred  in  his  own 
neighbourhood.  Of  course,  the  cry  was 
set  up  that  the  second  school  was  a 
school  of  the  Land  League ;  but  not 
only  was  the  person  who  established  it 
prosecuted  for  holding  a  Land  League 
school  and  exercising  the  ordinary  oc- 
cupation or  profession  of  a  schoolmaster, 
but  he  was  sent  to  prison,  and  when  he 
came  back  to  the  pl&ce  he  was  driven 
out  by  the  police.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  high-handed  acts  he  had  heard  of 
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for  some  time,  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  had  been  compelled  to  offer 
some  attempted  justification  for  it.  Then 
there  was  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  lady,  and  whom 
a  policeman,  without  the  decision  of  any 
Judge,  but  with  that  assumption  of 
authority  which  was  unjustified  by  any 
law  of  the  land,  ordered  to  leave  the 
house.  These  were  the  kind  of  things 
which  would  be  legalized  by  this  Act. 
Again,  fairs  were  very  common  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  well-known  that  within 
the  last  few  months,  people,  instead  of 
going  to  the  fair  green  at  a  place  in 
Queen's  County,  transacted  their  busi- 
ness on  the  high  road,  and  in  this  case, 
both  buyers  and  sellers  were  prosecuted. 
There  was  probably  a  question  of  fran- 
chize  connected  with  this,  but  the  buyers 
and  sellers  had  a  right  to  meet  on  the 
public  road  and  make  their  bargains. 
Under  this  section,  these  people  could 
now  be  legally  convicted.  He  would  take 
another  case  of  what  had  occurred  within 
the  last  12  months,  and  which,  unless 
this  clause  were  modified,  might  happen 
again.  Again,  they  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  cruelty  of  **  Boycotting  "  a 
blacksmith's  forge,  and  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness consequent  upon  it.  They  knew 
that  the  amount  of  business  for  black- 
smiths in  Ireland  was  very  small,  and 
that,  as  a  rule,  an  Irish  villaee  would 
only  support  one  business  of  the  kind ; 
they  knew  that  some  blacksmiths  had 
made  themselves  unpopular,  and  that 
other  blacksmiths  looking  for  business 
had  gone  to  some  villages  and  set  up 
other  forges  there.  These  men  were  re- 
garded as  quite  illegal  blacksmiths,  and 
under  this  Act  could  be  prosecuted  and 
sent  to  gaol,  because  they  interfered 
with  the  business  of  other  persons.  The 
same  with  coopers ;  and,  on  similar 
grounds,  they  would  be  liable  under  this 
Act.  He  did  not  wish  to  detain  the 
Committee  with  an  enumeration  of  the 
instances  to  which  he  might  refer ;  but 
he  would  say  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
act  of  any  kind,  public  or  private,  that 
any  person  in  Ireland  could  do,  but 
might  under  this  Bill,  if  it  were  passed 
into  law,  be  held  by  some  magis^ate  to 
be  to  the  injury  or  damage  of  a  man's 
property,  business,  or  means  of  living, 
or  as  tending  to  put  him  in  fear  of  such 
injury  or  damage.  But  it  was  said  that 
they  were  better  off  under  the  provisions 
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of  this  Bill  than  the  English  people 
were  under  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1875, 
because  the  Conspiracy  Act  of  1875  did 
not  define  intimidation.  But  this  argu- 
ment, as  used  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
did  not  hold  water  at  all ;  because,  to 
begin  with,  the  clause  or  sub-section 
they  were  now  discussing  did  not  give  a 
definition  of  what  was  to  be  construed 
as  intimidation.  All  it  did  was  to  add 
other  things  to  intimidation,  instead  of 
defining  what  intimidation  was.  The 
provision  appealed  to  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  been  ap- 
pealed to  over  and  over  again  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon) 
as  giving  a  definition  of  intimidation, 
and  there  could  be  no  harm  in  him  (Dr. 
Commins)  referring  to  it  again.  He 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  to  the  point,  because,  although 
in  the  Act  of  1875,  in  which  they  were 
getting  rid  of  what  was  in  the  previous 
Acts — while  in  the  present  case  they 
did  not  attempt  to  finish  what  that  Act 
intended  to  do — the  clause  relating  to 
this  subject  was  so  constructed  as  to 
restrict  the  meaning  of  the  word  ''  in- 
timidation," and  the  oases  which  were 
to  be  considered  as  intimidation  were 
kept  within  very  narrow  and  easy  limits, 
so  as  to  afford  a  tolerable  definition  of 
an  illegal  act.  The  7th  section  of  the 
Act  of  1875  was  described  in  the  side 
note  as  a  section  imposing  a  penalty  for 
the  offence  of  intimidation,  or  annoyance 
by  violence,  or  otherwise.  The  section 
set  forth  that — 

**  Whosoever,  with  a  view  to  compel  any 
other  person  to  abstain  from  doing  an  act  which 
he  has  a  right  to  do,  or  to  do  an  act  which  he 
has  a  right  to  abstain  from  doin^,  without  legal 
authority,  uses  violence  to  intimidate  such  other 
person,  or  his  wife  or  child,  or  injures  his  pro- 
perty, shall  be  guilty  of  the  offence  of  intimida- 
tion" 

created  by  the  Act.  This  clause  defined 
the  offence  of  indimidation,  and  the  de« 
finition  was  a  very  good  one  as  far  as  it 
went.  It  showed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  person  intimidating  must  direct  hia 
violence  towards  some  individual,  be- 
cause it  defined  a  certain  '*  other  person, 
or  his  wife  or  child,"  and  spoke  of  injurv 
to  the  property  of  '*  such  other  person. 
Here,  therefore,  the  words  of  the  sec- 
tion set  forth  clearly  that  there  could  be 
no  intimidation  unless  there  was,  first  of 
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all,  a  person  to  be  brouglit  forward  who 
coold  be  shown  to  have  been  intimidated, 
or  intended  to  have  been  intimidated. 
The  person  aconsed  of  the  offence  of 
intimidation  under  that  section  must  be 
shown  to  have  intimidated  some  other 
person,  or  his  wife  or  family,  by  using 
violence,  or  by  injuring  the  property  of 
that  other  person.  The  main  point  here 
was  that  there  must  of  necessity  be  a 
person  to  be  intimidated,  and  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  accused  intended  to  in- 
timidate him  or  to  injure  his  property. 
But  how  stood  the  case  with  regard  to 
the  section  at  that  moment  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Committee  ?  That 
section  was  so  rudely  constructed  that 
the  person  to  be  intimidated  need  have 
no  existence  at  all ;  while  in  the  Act  of 
1 875  he  must  not  only  exist,  but  he  must 
be  set  forth  in  the  proceedings  as  the 
person  it  was  intended  to  intimidate,  or 
whose  property  was  to  have  been  injured, 
and  tms  person  must  be  brought  into 
Oourt.  It  must  be  shown  that  the  per- 
son so  appearing  in  Court,  or  his  wi^  or 
family,,  were  intimidated,  or  intended  to 
be  intimidated,  and  the  act  of  intimida- 
tion must  be  proved.  But,  under  the 
present  section,  there  need  not  be  any 
specified  person  against  whom  intimida- 
tion was  intended  to  be  exercised.  He 
might  be  anybody  or  nobody,  and  it 
need  not  be  proved  that  the  act  done  or 
the  word  spoken  really  had  intimidated 
anyone,  or  that  there  was  anyone  who 
could  be  intimidated.  They  all  knew 
that  under  the  ordinary  law  it  was  a 
legal  necessity  that  unless  they  had  the 
person  whose  pocket  was  picked,  or  at- 
tempted to  be  picked,  they  could  not 
prove  the  offence  of  picking  or  attempt- 
ing to  pick  a  pocket ;  but  here  they  had 
a  statutory  provision,  under  which  it  was 
to  be  enacted  that  a  man  might  intimi- 
date a  non-existing  person,  and  by  which 
he  might  be  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
intimidation  where  no  person  was  inti- 
midated, or  nobody  existed  who  could 
be  intimidated  at  all,  or  where  no  one 
need  come  forward  to  say  he  had 
been  intimidated.  This  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  had  been  done  by  the 
Act  of  1875,  whicb,  as  he  had  shown  by 
reference  to  the  Statute  itself,  had  made 
it  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute the  offence  it  created,  that  there 
must  be  a  person  who  had  been  intimi- 
dated, and  not  a  vague  and  indefinite 
person  who  might  have  existed,  or  whom 


it  might  have  been  intended  to  intimi- 
date, or  whose  property  it  might 
have  been  intended  to  injure,  or  whose 
wife  or  child  it  might  have  been  in- 
tended to  intimidate,  and  upon  whom 
the  act  alleged  must  have  taken  effect. 
That  which  he  had  quoted  from  the 
Conspiracy  Act  of  1875  was,  he  wished 
the  Committee  to  perceive,  consistent 
with  the  whole  force  and  bent  of  the 
English  law  as  it  was  ordinarily  un- 
derstood and  applied.  According  to  the 
English  law,  as  it  had  hitherto  been 
construed,  there  must  be  a  person  to  be 
convicted  of  the  offence  charged.  It  was 
one  of  those  old  maxims  of  the  law  of 
England  which  had  been  instituted  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  and  which  had 
been  steadfastly  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  people  from  having 
false  charges  brought  against  them,  that 
before  any  person  had  been  convicted  of 
an  offence  it  was  necessary  that  proof 
should  be  given  of  a  eorpue  delicti.  He 
saw  one  of  the  greatest  lawyers  in  Eng- 
land on  the  Bench  opposite  to  him,  and 
he  challenged  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  brin^  forward  a  single 
instance  in  the  whole  Criminal  Law  of 
the  country  of  an  offence  having  been 
proved  against  any  individual  without 
there  being  satisfactory  proof  of  a  corpus 
delicti.  He  challenged  not  only  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  but 
any  other  learned  Member  of  that  House 
to  bring  forward  a  single  case  in  which 
this  proof  had  not  been  necessary ;  and 
yet,  m  defiance  of  this  well-understood 
legal  maxim,  it  was  now  proposed  to 
create,  in  an  Act  to  be  applied  to  Ireland , 
a  new  doctrine  entirely  subversive  of  the 
existing  state  of  things.  He  did  not 
think  he  need  go  any  further  to  show 
how  utterly  dangerous  was  the  descrip- 
tion of  intimidation  sought  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  Bill,  nor  need  he  go 
further  to  show  that  the  clause  would  be 
better,  that  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  rendered  more  safe,  by  striking 
out  the  words  to  which  he  objected,  and 
leaving  it  to  Johneon^s  Dictionary  and  to 
the  common  sense  of  the  magistrates 
who  would  have  to  administer  the  law, 
to  say  what  intimidation  was,  so  that 
the  people  might  know  what  they  would 
have  to  avoid,  and  would  be  able  to 
keep  clear  of  the  risk  of  conviction  with 
regard  to  what  they  might  do  or  abstain 
from  doing.  It  would,  he  repeated, 
have  been  a  great  deal  better  to  have 
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lefb  it  thus.  In  the  Criminal  Law  there 
ought  to  be  no  crime  and  no  offence — 
and,  practically,  there  was  none  at  the 
present  time  known  to  the  law-— of  which 
there  was  not  some  definition,  so  that 
persons  might  know  what  it  was  they 
had  to  avoid.  It  was  a  universal  prin- 
ciple underlying  all  their  Criminal  Juris- 
prudence that  it  was  utterly  unjust,  and, 
therefore,  inexpedient,  unwise  and  im- 
politic, as  well  as  cruelly  mischievous, 
that  any  person  should  be  liable  to  be 
accused  and  convicted  of  an  offence  which 
he  could  not  himself  commit,  and  as  to 
which  there  were  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  was  an  offence  or  not,  and 
with  regard  to  which  the  conviction  was 
only  to  be  obtained  by  ex  poet  facto 
legislation  to  be  administered  by  any 
**  Justice  Shallow"  who  might  happen 
to  be  in  a  position  of  authority.  For  this 
reason,  he  urged  thatjt  would  be  much 
betterif  the  Government  or  the  Committee 
were  willing  to  strike  the  objectionable 
paragraph  out  altogether,  and  trust,  as  he 
had  already  said,  to  common  sense  and 
Johnson^  e  Dictionary  for  an  interpretation 
or  definition  of  the  offence  against  which 
it  was  sought  by  this  Bill  to  provide  ;  at 
the  same  time,  acting  on  the  uniform, 
universal,  well-established,  and  scientific 
principle  of  legislation  he  had  endea- 
voured, it  might  be  very  presumptuously, 
to  expound.  Why,  he  asked,  did  not 
the  Government  adopt  this  course  in- 
stead of  adhering  to  tneir  proposal,  and 
attempting  to  do  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Honie  Secretary 
had  admitted  that  they  were  unable  to  do ; 
what  he  had  also  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles  Bus- 
sell^  had  tried,  and  was  equally  unable 
to  ao  ;  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber forChristchuroh  (Mr.  Horace  Davey) 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce)  were 
unable  to  do ;  and,  lastly,  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Cowen) 
was  also  unable  to  do,  for  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  made  a  suggestion,  in 
reference  to  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
had  said  he  could  not  make  a  definition 
of  the  offence  of  intimidation  ?  It  might 
be  exceedingly  presumptuous  on  his  (Dr. 
Commins')  part  to  deal  with  such  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  he  had,  at  all  events,  made  an 
attempt,  and  unless  the  Government  were 
enabled  to  make  a  better  one,  he  would 
submit  his  proposition  to  the  OommittMi 
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inthehopethatttmightbe  deemed  worthy 
of  acceptance;  and  he  did  so  on  the 
ground  that,  however  imperfect  it  might 
be  in  other  respects,  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  narrowing  the  question,  and  of 
giving  the  Irish  people  to  understand 
what  it  was  they  were  to  avoid,  while  it 
would  also  give  the  Justices  dearly 
enough  to  understand  what  it  was  they 
would  have  to  convict  an  accused  person 
of  having  done.  To  begin  with,  there 
was  one  thing  in  his  Amendment  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  reoommend  itself 
to  the  Committee  on  the  very  common 
principle  that  ought  to  be  observed  in  le- 
gislating for  Ireland,  and,  it  was  this,  that 
it  enunciated  a  cast-off  principle  of  Eng- 
lish legislation,  which,  like  old  clothes, 
in  some  cases,  seemed  to  be  good  enough 
for  Ireland ;  for  the  Irish  people  were 
glad  enough  to  take  occasioniuly  these 
cast-off  principles.  In  the  Criminal  Law 
Amendment  Act,  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  reminded  them  of,  there  was  a 
definition  of  criminal  intimidation.  That 
definition  was  of  such  a  character  that 
it  aroused  the  whole  of  the  trades 
unions  of  England  to  something  like 
frenzy,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
they  agitated  the  whole  country  against 
it.  They  held  public  meetings  at  which 
they  denounced  it,  they  preseated  Peti- 
tions against  it,  and  they  made  it  a  lead- 
ing topic  on  the  platfimn  of  the  Trades 
Unions'  agitation  from  the  year  1871  to 
the  year  1874.  So  effectual  was  that 
agitation,  that  in  the  course  of  those  four 
years  they  compelled  the  Gt>vemment  to 
withdraw  that  definition,  and  to  re-cast 
the  Act  of  1871,  of  which  the  Committee 
had  heard  so  much.  And  why  had  the 
Government  done  this  ?  It  was  because 
they  considered  that  it  was  too  wide  for 
application  in  England ;  it  left  too  much 
to  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates ;  it 
interfered  too  much  with  the  freedom  of 
trade  in  England ;  it  afforded  too  much 
power  to  interfere  with  trade  combina* 
tions  in  England.  And  when  he  offered 
it  now,  humbly  saying  it  was  a  cast-off 
principle  of  English  law,  for  the  aooept- 
ance  of  the  Committee,  he  urged  that  it 
ought,  at  least,  to  carry  with  it  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  was,  as  he  feared,  only 
the  cast-off  English  princhdes  that  the 
Irish  ever  got.  In  the  (Jriminal  Law 
Amendment  Act  criminal  intimidation 
was  defined  as  suchintimidation  as  would 
justify  its  being  dealt  with  as  an  offbnoe 
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under  tiie  law — as  any  threatening,  or 
attempt  to  intimidate,  as  would  enable 
a  Justice  of  the  Peaoe,  on  a  complaint 
being  made  to  him,  to  bind  over  the 
person  guilty  of  such  threat  or  act  of 
intimidation  in  securities  to  keep  the 
peace.  That  was  the  provision  contained 
in  the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of 
1871,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  too 
wide  for  England  —  that  Englishmen 
would  not  have  it — that  they  felt  it  to 
be  an  intrusion  on  their  liberties,  and 
would,  if  insisted  upon,  tend  to  provoke 
the  working  classes  to  civil  war.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  Irish  people 
were  not  asking  too  much  when  they 
said  they  would  be  glad  to  have  applied 
to  them  a  law  which  the  English  work- 
ing dass  would  not  bear  even  for  so 
short  a  period  as  three  years.  They  would 
be  glad  to  get  the  law,  even  in  that 
form.  But  he  would  say  more  than  this, 
because  he  had  drawn  his  Amendment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  include  every  act  of 
intimidation  that  he  had  heard  com- 
plained of  in  that  House,  and  that  might 
properly  be  said  to  be  a  criminal  act. 
They  had  heard  many  eloquent  descrip- 
tions of  "Boycotting"  in  the  course  of 
these  debates,  and  a  variety  of  methods 
by  which  **  Boycotting  "  was  practised 
had  been  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Committee.  Indeed,  many  things 
that  were  said  to  be  included  in  the  resort 
to  "  Boycotting  "  were  perfectly  legiti- 
mate— things  which,  he  asserted,  could 
not  be  touched  by  the  Bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee without  attacking  the  most  sacred 
and  natural  rights  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  vulgar  form  of  ''Boycotting"  in- 
cluded things  which,  assuredly,  if  any 
semblance  of  liberty  was  to  be  retained, 
the  people  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do.  The  Irish  peasant,  surely, 
was  entitled  to  associate  with  whom  he 
pleased,  as  long  as  he  cared  to  associate 
with  them;  he  was  entitled  to  trade 
with  whom  he  chose,  so  long  as  those 
persons  did  not  improperly  carry  on  any 
Dusiness  requiring  a  Oovemment  licence, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  a  publican 
or  a  person  licensed  to  let  cars  for  hire ; 
and  he  was  also  entitled  to  work  for 
whom  he  pleased.  If  this  liberty  was 
to  be  denied,  the  Irish  people  would  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  tiian  that  of 
the  people  of  Bussia— although  there, 
DO  doubt,  such  a  thing  as  the  exercise 
or  non-exercise  of  a  man's  ordinary 
oooupation  might  be  punished  as  a  cri- 


minal offence.  Nevertheless,  here  they 
found  that,  under  the  shallow  and  hollow 
name  of  liberty,  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  were  coolly  proposing 
to  subject  men  to  the  grievous  penalty 
of  six  months'  imprisonment  for  refusing 
to  associate  with  those  whom  they  did 
not  like,  and  for  refusing  to  work  for 
those  whom  they  considered  to  be  infa- 
mous characters  who  were  not  deserving 
of  their  service.  If  they  were  to  pre- 
serve the  smallest  semblance  of  liberty 
in  Ireland,  these  rights  must  be  retained. 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,  no  matter 
how  loosely  they  might  construct  the  law, 
or  what  persons  they  might  intrust  with 
the  administration  of  it ;  no  matter  how 
they  might  oppress  the  people  with 
soldiers  and  police;  no  matter  what 
amount  of  intimidation  there  might  be 
on  the  side  of  the  Government — for,  no 
doubt,  this  was  an  attempt  to  counteract 
intimidation  by  intimidation — no  amount 
of  intimidation  it  was  in  the  power  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  apply,  un- 
less they  went  back  to  a  period  of  early 
Irish  history  and  exterminated  the  people 
—shooting  them  at  sight,  as  directed  by 
a  recent  Circular  about  which  they  had 
heard  enough  described  —  unless  this 
was  what  they  intended  to  do,  any  pro- 
vision like  that  contained  in  the  clause 
under  discussion  would  prove  utterly 
inoperative ;  and,  so  far  from  having  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  "  Boycotting  " 
and  non-intercourse,  and  refusing  to 
work  for  persons  who  were  disliked,  it 
would  only  have  a  tendency  to  aggravate 
the  evil,  and  merely  drive  what  now 
was  discontent  to  desperation,  and  des- 
peration to  outrage.  Under  this  Bill,  if 
passed,  they  would  only  find  results 
similar  to  the  results  of  like  Acts  of 
oppression  which  had  been  inflicted  on 
Ireland  in  past  years,  often  without  even 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  consequences  of  further 
legislative  oppression  would  be  the  mere 
repetition  of  acts  and  scenes  which  no 
one  in  that  House  deplored  more  than 
he  did.  Therefore  it  was  that  he  now 
came  forward  with  an  endeavour  to  safe- 
guard the  last  remnant  of  human  liberty 
in  Ireland — the  last  remnant  of  social 
freedom,  and  the  means  of  social  and 
commercial  intercourse.  Of  course,  it 
might  be  said  that  this  might  be  very 
unpleasant  to  some  people;  but  he 
would  point  out  that  the  evils  inflicted 
by  oppressive  legislation  had  been  very 
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unpleasant  to  some  people,  and  the 
desperate  social  remedies  to  which  they 
had  been  driven  in  consequence  had 
been  so  yenr  unpleasant  to  many  people, 
that  he  had  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  late  Ohief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  from  his  place  on  the  Treasury 
Bench,  describe  them  as  outrages  on 
humanity.  Two  years  ago,  before  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  became  indoctrin- 
ated with  the  spirit  of  Irish  diplomacy, 
before  his  good  intentions  had  had  their 
first  blush  rubbed  off,  he  had  heard  him 
say  that  the  landlord  who,  in  the  then 
state  of  the  country,  used  to  the  full  his 
legal  rights,  would  be  deserving  of  the 
execration  of  humanity.  These  were 
high  words,  and  he  (Dr.  Commins)  dis- 
tinctly remembered  their  being  used  in 
that  House.  But  they  did  not  hear  such 
language  now.  At  the  present  moment, 
instead  of  these  people  being  said  to  be 
deserving  of  the  execration  of  humanity, 
it  was  those  who  merely  exercised 
their  human  privilege  of  leaving  others 
alone  who  were  to  be  deemed  deserving 
of  the  execration  of  humanity,  and  the 
infliction  upon  them  of  the  penalty  of 
death  by  military  execution.  He  threw 
down  the  challenge  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, or  whoever  else  had  charge  of  the 
Bill,  to  point  out  one  single  act  of  that 
class  of  ** Boycotting"  which  was  under- 
stood in  the  ordinary  and  vulgar  appli- 
cation of  the  system  so-called,  that 
ought  properly  to  be  restrained  by  the 
intervention  of  the  law,  which  would 
not  be  included  within  the  four  comers 
of  the  Amendment  he  asked  the  Com- 
mittee to  adopt.  Let  the  Government 
suggest  any  such  act  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Amendment,  and  if  he 
found  that  this  was  so  he  would  include 
it.  Hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition 
Benches  below  the  Gangway  nad  been 
challenged  to  produce  their  definition  of 
intimidation,  and  they  had  answered  the 
challenge.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  confessed  themselves  incapable  of 
furnishing  a  definition,  and  he  (Dr. 
Commins)  now  came  forward  and  said 
he  was  ready  with  a  definition,  which 
he  now  furnished — a  definition  that 
would  include  every  offence  and  every 
possible  combination  that  could  be  en- 
gaged in  with  intent  to  do  illegal  damage 
to  a  third  person.  If  this  were  not 
enough  for  the  Committee,  if  they 
wanted  something  wider  thanhis  Amend* 

Dr.  Commine 


ment,  all  he  could  say  was  that  the 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  characterized 
the  law  seemed  to  have  somewhat  gone 
out  of  it,  while  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  framing  of  the  law  preferred  &at 
it  should  remain  vague  and  obscure, 
and  appeared  to  be  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  those  who,  in  ancient  Bome, 
hung  up  the  Twelve  Tables  so  high  that 
the  people  were  unable  to  read  them. 
He  would  put  it  to  the  Committee  whe- 
ther it  was  possible  for  any  reasonable 
man  to  say,  before  the  civilized  world, 
that  the  laws  which  were  to  govern  Ire- 
land were  made  so  that  the  people  of 
that  country  could  be  expected  to  under- 
stand them?  Under  this  Bill,  it  was 
proposed  to  create  an  offence  that  could 
not  be  defined  ;  and  he  maintained  that 
this  was  done  as  a  snare  or  pitfall  which 
was  to  be  laid  for  the  Irish  people  by  a 
class  of  officials  who  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  the  oppressors  of  the 
people.  He  was  sorry  to  have  taken  up 
so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Committee, 
and  he  must  thank  the  Committee  most 
cordially  for  the  attention  with  which  it 
had  received  his  most  imperfect  observa- 
tions. He  would  conclude  by  saying 
that  unless  something  better  than  the 
definition  of  intimidation  at  present  in- 
serted in  the  clause  were  furnished  by 
the  Government — if,  in  fact,  the  (Go- 
vernment persisted  in  their  expressed 
intention,  and  adhered  to  the  descrip- 
tion or  definition,  such  as  it  was,  that 
they  had  already  given,  they  would  leave 
the  Bill  open  to  the  observation  that  it 
was  a  measure  not  directed  against  vio* 
lence,  not  directed  against  crime,  not 
directed  against  injustice,  but  one  which 
was  in  reality  directed  against  public 
opinion.  In  which  case  he  told  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  that  in  the  long  run 
they  would  find  public  opinion  to  be  too 
strong  for  their  Bill,  and  too  strong  for 
themselves.  He  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  line  26,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  the  word  "  intimidation  "  to  the  end  of 
the  Clause,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  **  shall 
mean  any  words  spoken  or  act  done  against  any 
person  m>m  which  he  would  have  reatonahle 
grounds  to  apprehend  that  the  person  using 
such  words,  or  doing  such  act,  intended  to  do 
him  some  illegal  damage,  or  to  cause  or  incite 
some  other  person  or  persons  to  do  him  such 
damage,  in  such  manner  as  would  justify  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  on  complaint  made  to  him  in 
that  regard,  to  bind  over  the  person  guilty  of 
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such  language  or  act  in  secoritios  to  keep  the 
peace." — {Dr,  Commins.) 

Qaestion  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'includes '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  he  hoped 
the  Committee  would  accept  the  Amend- 
ment just  moved  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Eosoommon  (Dr.  Commins). 
If  they  made  no  other  step  in  the  shape 
of  altering  or  amending  the  Bill,  they 
certainly  ou^ht,  in  his  opinion,  to  adopt 
this  proposal,  because  if  the  clause  were 
to  be  left  in  its  present  shape,  with  its 
wide  and  sweeping  language  unaltered, 
it  would  be  open  to  any  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  put  any  construction  he  mi^ht 
think  fit  on  the  word  **  intimidation." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present. 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  there  were 
many  things  in  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  to 
which  he  objected,  and  there  were  some 
to  which  he  had  the  strongest  possible 
objection,  and  among  the  latter  was  the 
paragraph  in  the  clause  then  under  con- 
sideration, which  the  Amendment  moved 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Boscommon  (Dr.  Commins) 
proposed  to  omit,  and  for  which  it  was 
intended  as  a  substitute.  The  words 
used  in  the  clause  were — 

*<  Any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated  to 
pat  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger 
to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
to  any  perron  in  his  emploj^ment,  or  in  fear  of 
any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property,  business, 
or  means  of  living." 

This  would  leave  it  open  for  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  a  case  was  brought 
to  put  his  own  construction  on  a  word 
that  might  have  been  used  by  someone 
in  a  passion,  but  who  only  used  it  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment,  and  had  no 
intention  to  do  any  injury.  As  to  the 
words — 

*'  Or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his 
property,  business,  or  means  of  living," 

it  might  be  that  a  man  might  lose  his 
property,  business,  or  means  of  living, 
by  the  mere  result  of  ordinary  opposi- 
tion or  competition  in  his  trade.  It  was 
quite  possible  for  one  man  to  thoroughly 
destroy  another's  business  by  commenc- 
ing an  opposition  to  him  in  the  next 
itreet ;  and  if  the  Committee  wai  to 
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legislate  in  this  loose  way  and  give  such 
wide  scope  to  the  magistrates  in  their 
interpretation  of  the  clause,  they  would 
find  that  many  persons  would  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  who  ought  not  to  be  so 
dealt  with.  If,  however,  the  Committee 
accepted  the  Amendment,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  furnishing  such  a  definition 
of  intimidation  as  would  prevent  the 
sweeping  constructions  that  would  other- 
wise be  put  upon  innocent  words  and 
acts  by  magistrates,  who  would  not  be 
at  all  scrupulous  in  going  to  any  length 
they  were  enabled  to  do.  There  were 
several  other  parts  of  the  clause  that 
were  very  objectionable;  but  if  the 
Committee  accepted  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Boscommon  (Dr.  Commins)  these 
objections  would  be  greatly  modified, 
for  that  Amendment  would  define  the 
charges  on  which  a  man  might  be 
brought  before  the  magistrates  and  con- 
victed in  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
Bill.  It  certainly  appeared  to  him  a 
very  hard  thing  that  because  a  man  who 
had  been  worked  into  a  passion  might 
make  use  of  words  which  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  carrying  out — expressions  which 
he  only  suffered  to  escape  him  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment — he  should  be  liable 
to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and 
committed  to  prison  for  a  term  of  six 
months,  for  having  said  what  was  cal- 
culated to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any 
injury  or  aanger  to  himself  or  family. 
It  might  be  held  under  the  clause,  as  it 
stood,  that  one  man  threatened  to  do 
injury  to  another  by  setting  up  in  busi- 
ness and  starting  an  opposition  trade. 
Therefore,  he  thought  that  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  intended  to  permit 
any  change  to  be  made  in  the  Bill  or  to 
accept  any  Amendment,  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Dr.  Commins)  ought  to  be  adopted. 
If,  however,  the  Government  were  de- 
termined to  throw  down  their  Bill  on 
the  Table  and  say  thev  must  have  the 
Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bill,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  attempt 
making  any  further  Amendment.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  disposed 
to  listen  to  reason,  he  would  strongly  re- 
commend them  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment. There  was  nothing  objectionable 
in  the  Amendment,  nothing  that  could 
be  regarded  as  wrong ;  and  it  would  not 
alter  the  Bill  very  much  if  adopted,  but 
would  merely  show  the  Irish  people  that 
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they  need  not  be  afraid  of  the  measure, 
unless  they  choose  to  commit  themselves 
by  acting  in  an  unlawful  manner.  What 
he  wanted  to  see  secured  was  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men  who  were  innocent, 
and  who,  having  made  use  of  words 
they  were  sorry  for  directly  afterwards, 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  heavy 
penal  consequences  of  this  Bill.  If  the 
Committee  would  accept  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Dr. 
Commins),  they  would  be  affording  this 
protection  by  putting  the  offence  of  in- 
timidation in  a  definite  shape. 

Mr.    O'KELLY   said,    he    regarded 
what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to 
this  clause  as  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  temper  of  the  Government.      The 
matter    now    under    consideration  was 
very  important.     K  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment simply  meant  to  deal,  as  they 
had    previoudy  intimated,  with  actual 
acts  of  violence,  or  with  acts  tending  to 
incite  to  violence,  he  thought  they  might 
very  fairly  accept  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Fri.end  the  Member 
for  Boscommon   (Dr.   Commins) ;   but, 
from  the  silence-  they  had  hitherto  ob- 
served with  reference  to  that  Amend- 
ment,  it   might,  perhaps,  be  assumed 
that  they  had  definitely  made  up  their 
minds  to  make   no  concession   to   the 
Irish  Members  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure,  and  that  they  intended  to  in- 
sist on  the  passage  of  every  clause  in  the 
Bill,  whether  it  was  reasonable  or  un- 
reasonable—and no  matter  how  unrea- 
sonable the  Irish  Members  might  show 
it  to  be.     K  the  clause  stood  as  it  was 
originally  drawn,  without  amendment, 
it  would  be  the  means  of  inflicting  very 
great  hardship  and  injustice  on  the  Irish 
people — not  on  any  small  class  in  Ire- 
land, but  on  the  general  population  of 
the  country.     The  effect  of  this  clause 
would  be  very  widely  felt,  because  it 
would   place  the  people  completely  at 
the  mercy  of  every  policeman  and  every 
hanger-on  of  a  landlord  or  of  a  land- 
lord's agent  in  Ireland ;  and  he  assumed 
that  the  Gt>vemment  scarcely  desired  to 
place  so  unreasonable  and  unconstitu- 
tional a  power  in  the  hands  of  irrespon- 
sible persons.   K  the  Gt>vemment  would 
only  go  so  far  even  as  to  pledfi;e  them- 
selves to  the  Committee  that  this  mea- 
sure, stringent  as  it  was  in  many  of  its 
provisions,  should  only  be  put  in  force 
with  the  consent  of  the  Executive  Gt>- 
vemment  in  Ireland,  they  might  then 


have  some  guarantee  that  it  would  not 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
local  vengeance,  or  for  the  satisfaction 
of  petty  spites.  But,  in  its  present  form, 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  every  ma- 
liciously-disposed person  in  the  country 
might  not  make  use  of  the  Bill,  when 
passed,  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  hit 
own  private  vengeance;  and,  so  far 
from  contributing  to  the  peaceableness 
of  the  community,  the  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  operation  of  the  measure 
would  be  to  promote  friction  among  the 
people.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  accept  the  definition  offered  by 
this  Amendment,  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  at  least  be  able  to  form  something 
like  a  clear  notion  of  what  was  legal  and 
what  was  not  legal — of  what  they  might 
do  under  this  measure,  and  what  they 
might  not  do.  K  the  Government  in- 
sisted on  maintaining  the  clause  in  its 
integrity,  no  one  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand what  were  the  limits  of  his  rights — 
what  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  say,  or 
what  act  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  do. 
This  he  held  to  be  a  most  unreasonable 
state  of  things,  and  one  that  no  sensible 
Government  ought  to  promote  or  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  in  any  coun- 
try. According  to  the  Amendment,  any 
person  who  might  be  in  any  way  in- 
jured, or  in  any  way  threatened,  or  put 
in  danger  to  his  person  or  his  proper^, 
by  which  he  could  seek  protection  under 
the  existing  law,  would  be  able  to  so 
into  Court  and  punish  the  person  who 
had  attacked  or  threatened  him;  and 
he  was  sure  that  this  would  supply  the 
Executive  in  Ireland,  and  those  who  had 
to  administer  the  law  in  that  country, 
with  ample  powers  for  dealing  with  any 
system  of  **  Boycotting "  or  of  soci^ 
ostracism  that  might  be  attempted  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  say  he  was  at  all  surprised  at  the 
Gt>vemment  not  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Dr.  Commins),  because  he  assumed  that 
by  this  time  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  not  to  accept  any  Amendment  that 
might  come  from  that  quarter  of  the 
House.  The  Gt>vernment  were  deter- 
mined not  to  accept  any  advice  it  re- 
ceived '  even  from  its  own  supporters, 
including  some  very  distinguished  law- 
yers ;  and  by  insisting  on  carrying  the 
clause  under  discussion  without  amend- 
ment, they  were  committing  to  the 
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magistrates  a  power  which  ought  not  to 
be  given  to  anyone.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  had  inserted 
words  in  the  clause  that  would  have  in- 
cluded any  word  spoken  or  act  done  by 
any  person  in  Ireland^  he  would  have 
ffiven  the  Committee  about  as  good  an 
indication  of  what  was  intended  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  Bill  as  he  had 
done  by  what  he  called  his  explanation. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  told  them  he  was  not  able  to  define 
intimidation,  and  stated  that  he  had  not 
attempted  to  do  it ;  but  he  had  endea- 
voured to  explain  what  was  meant,  and 
the  explanation  was  that  any  word 
spoken  or  act  done  that  might  be  cal- 
culated, in  the  opinion  of  the  magis- 
trates, to  put  any  man  in  fear  of  in- 
jury, or  loss  of  property,  or  business,  or 
means  of  Hving,  was  intimidation.  He 
(Mr.  Leamy)  confessed  that  he  failed  to 
see  how  any  magistrate,  acting  honestly 
under  the  powers  given  by  this  Bill, 
oould  refuse  to  sentence,  either  to  a  mild 
or  a  long  term  of  imprisonment,  any- 
one who  criticized  the  conduct  or  cha- 
racter of  another,  or  spoke  ill  of  an- 
other in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  his 
trade.  If  a  man  ventured  to  suggest 
that  the  goods  of  a  particular  shopkeper 
were  not  worth  buying,  or  told  a  friend 
that  he  could  get  a  better  class  of  goods 
from  one  man  than  from  another,  he 
would,  under  the  operation  of  this  clause, 
be  liable  to  be  brought  before  the  ma- 
^strates,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  clause  which  stated  that  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  were  to  be  taken 
into  account.  It  would  be  quite  enoup^h 
for  a  man  to  say  to  another — ''  I  advise 
vou  not  to  deal  at  such  a  person's  shop, 
because  you  cannot  get  good  articles 
there,"  to  bring  a  man  under  the  penal- 
ties of  this  Bill.  The  Amendment  would, 
if  carried,  have  the  effect  of  rendering 
any  man  liable  to  be  sent  to  gaol  under 
the  Bill,  provided  he  used  such  lan- 
guage or  did  such  act  as  under  the  Act 
of  Edward  IH.,  which  conferred  large 
powers,  would  enable  the  magistrates  to 
Dind  a  man  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
They  had,  within  the  last  few  months, 
seen  men  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
in  Ireland  under  that  Statute ;  and  they 
knew  very  well  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  present  Irish  Gt>vemment  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates,  in  the  judg- 


ments they  had  given  under  that  Statute, 
was  regarded  as  harsh,  as  was  shown 
by  the  action  the  Executive  had  since 
taken.  Anyone  who  had  had  experi- 
ence of  the  numerous  and  varied  cases 
in  which  the  magistrates  were  able, 
under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.,  to 
bind  people  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
would  see  that  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Koscom- 
mon  (Dr.  Commins)  were  accepted,  in 
nearly  every  case — he  might  say  he  was 
sure  it  would  happen  in  every  case — in 
which  the  Government  would  desire  the 
law  to  interfere  the  magistrates  would 
have  power  to  send  any  man  to  gaol 
under  this  Bill.  But  he  supposed  the 
Government  must  be  considered  to  have 
resolved  on  carrying  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 
They  had  come  to  the  determination  that 
when  once  they  had  put  a  word  into  the 
Bill  it  could  not  be  taken  out  again 
without  somehow  going  back  on  the 
principles  of  good  government,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  had  also  seen, 
during  the  last  few  days,  in  the  discus- 
sions that  had  taken  place  on  this  Bill, 
that  the  moment  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ventured,  even  ever  so  slightly, 
to  speak  in  favourable  terms  of  some 
Amendment  or  suggestion  from  the 
Benches  occupied  by  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, some  Conservative  occupant  of  the 
Front  Bench  immediately  got  up  and 
said  to  the  Government  —  **  Oh,  you 
must  not  do  such  a  thing.  Why  should 
you  tpeak  in  such  a  civil  way  to  hon. 
Members  opposite?  The  Irish  people 
will  think  you  are  not  in  earnest,  that 
you  are  not  sincere,  that  you  mean  no- 
thing, if  you  give  way  on  this  point." 
The  Government  knew  very  well  that 
they  could  carry  the  clause.  As  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  said  that  evening,  the 
clause  had  stood  fire  very  well  during 
the  last  three  days.  Why,  if  the  Irish 
Members  had  riddled  the  clause,  and  it 
had  been  also  riddled  by  the  supporters 
of  the  Government,  so  that  they  had  not 
left  one  single  word  of  the  clause,  as 
originally  drafted,  in  its  place,  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  majority  they  had  at 
their  back,  would  set  the  clause  up  again 
exactly  as  it  was  before.  What,  there- 
fore, was  the  use  of  hon.  Members  rid- 
dling a  clause,  if  the  Government  were 
determined  to  force  it  down  their  throats? 
Of  course,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Irish 
Members  to  protest  against  this  course. 
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They  all  knew  very  well  that  the  effect 
of  the  administration  by  the  magistrates 
of  the  new  Bill  would  only  be  to  further 
exasperate  the  people.     They  would  be 
convinced  by  what  was  now  proposed 
that  they  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from 
the  great  Liberal  Government  which  had 
come  into  Office  with  such  sounding  pro- 
mises for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  people,  and  winning 
them  over  to  the  side  of  law  and  order 
by  making  the  law  something  which 
they  could  respect,   and  could  not  in 
every  case  afford  to  complain  of.     But 
how  had  these  promises    been   kept? 
This  Bill  was  not  intended  to  afford 
protection.     As  the  hon.   Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  pointed  out, 
there  was  a  wide  difference  between  this 
measure  and  the  English  Act  of  1875-7* 
the  Act  which  the  English  workmen  ob- 
tained to  relieve  them  of  restrictions  and 
prevent  undue  interference  with  the  right 
of  combination.     The  hon.  Member  had 
shown  that  the  ma^strates,   knowing 
the  spirit  in  which  mat  Act  was  intro- 
duced, would  feel  it  their  duty  to  be  as 
slow  as  possible  to  punish  those  who 
were  brought  before  them  under  it.    But 
in  this  case  they  had  a  Bill  which  said 
that  every  act  done,  or  word  spoken, 
that  might  be  deemed  calculated  to  in- 
jure anyone  in  his  business  or  property 
was  a  crime ;  and  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  any  magistrate,  however 
desirous  he  might  be  to  administer  the 
law  fairly,  to  allow  a  single  act  or  word 
brought  to  his  notice  to  go  unpunished 
as  a  crime.     He  should  be  glad  if  they 
could  get  some  intimation  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  whether  or  not  they  in- 
tended to  leave  out  the  last  words  of  the 
clause — the  words   **any  injury  to   or 
loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means 
of  living."     It  appeared  to  him  that,  as 
the  clause  then  stood,  if  a  tenant  said  to 
his  landlord,  '*  I  won't  pay  my  rent," 
he  could  be  summoned  to  theJCourt  and 
sentenced  to  three  or  six  months'  hard 
labour.      Did  the  Government  intend 
that  because  a  man  might  refuse  to  pay 
his  rent,  or  said  he   had  not  enough 
money,  and  would  not  pay  for  a  month 
or  more,  he  should  be  sent  to  gaol  for 
that  ?  Because,  if  a  man  used  such  lan- 
guage, he  would  be  clearly  saying  that 
which  was  calculated  to  put  his  landlord 
in  fear  of  injury  and  loss  of  property. 
When  a  tenant  said  he  shoula  not  pay 
his  rent  then,  or  he  had  not  the  means, 
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the  landlord  might  very  likely  be  in 
some  fear  that  he  would  never  get  his 
rent,  at  all,  and,  as  his  rent  was  his  pro* 
perty,  that  would  be  fear  of  the  loss  of 
his  property ;  and  he  (Mr.  Leamy)  did 
not  see  how  any  magistrate  administer- 
ing the  law  could  pass  this  over.    It 
was,  he  was  afraid,  evident  that  the 
Government  were  resolved  to  carry  the 
clause  through  as  it  stood  in  the  Bill. 
They  had  done  the  same  thing  last  year, 
and  they  had  failed  in  the  object  they 
had  intended  to  secure;  and  he  had  very 
little  doubt  that  when  the  House  of 
Commons  met  again  next  Session  the 
Gt>vemment  would  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mit that  this  latest  Coercion  Act  was  as 
complete  a  failure  as  the  last  had  been. 
Mb.   HEALY  regretted   that  this 
Amendment  must  exclude  consideration 
of  the  next,  because  it  would  be  neces- 
sary  to  put  in  the   word   "include," 
and  he  aid  not  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  any  objection  to  inserting 
that  word.    The  opposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment  was    an    extraordinary  one. 
They  wished  magistrates  to  have  power 
to  sentence  men  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  anything  that  they  could  ima- 
gine;  and  they  proposed  to  place  no 
limitation  upon  tnat  power  whatever. 
He  would  like  to  hear  m>m  the  Gt>veni- 
ment  whether  their  position  was  one  of 
a  non  possumus  character,  and  whether 
they  refused  to  give  any  concessions  and 
no  reasons  for  their  refusal.    It  was  not 
usual,  when  an  Amendment  had  been 
moved,  for  the  Government  to  say  no- 
thing upon  it. 

The  SOLICITOK  GENERAL  (Sir 
Faebeb  Hbrsghell)  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Hoscommon  (Dr. 
Commins)  had,  in  speaking  upon  this 
Amendment,  dealt  with  many  things 
which  were  really  outside  the  scope  of 
the  Amendment,  and  had  g^ven  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  cases  which  he 
said  would  come  under  the  clause,  but 
which  he  (the  Solicitor  General)  thouffht 
it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  under 
the  clause.  The  hon.  and  leamea  Mem- 
ber had  left  out  of  sight  the  fact  that, 
in  order  to  bring  any  person  within  the 
scope  of  the  Act,  any  act  done  or  word 
spoken  must  be  *done  with  a  view  to 
coerce  someone  to  do  something  he  did 
not  wish  to  do.  Those  were  the  govern- 
ing words  of  the  clause,  and  that  pur- 
pose must  be  proved  in  eyenr  case  in 
which  an  offence  was  alleged  against 
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any  person.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  he  had  taken  the  grounds 
of  the  Amendment  from  the  Act  of  1871. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  that  Act  con- 
tained, not  exactly  this  definition,  but 
something  in  the  nature  of  this  defini- 
tion of  intimidation.  But  that  defini- 
tion was  abandoned  when  the  Act  of 
1875  was  passed;  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  agitation  which  took  place  was 
against  that  definition  of  intimidation. 
It  was  directed  against  a  different  part 
of  the  Bill  altogether — namely,  that  re- 
lating to  molesting  and  obstructing,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  intimidation  or 
the  definition  of  intimidation.  When 
the  Act  of  1875  was  passed,  it  was 
thought  wiser  not  to  define  intimidation, 
and,  therefore,  intimidation  was  omitted. 
He  could  not  think  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  been  so  successful  in  defin- 
ing intimidation  as  to  meet  all  cases, 
which  he  should  have  thought  every 
hon.  Member  would  desire  to  meet  under 
this  Bill.  If  that  definition  were  ac- 
cepted, the  only  cases  in  which  a  man 
oould  be  punished  for  intimidation  would 
be  those  in  which  he  had  done  acts  or 
uttered  words  in  respect  to  which  he 
could  be  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Surely  there  had  been  sufficient  illustra- 
tions during  this  debate  to  show  that 
acts  were  done  in  violation  of  liberty  in 
Ireland — and  admittedly  so  done  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  and  others — which  would  not 
oome  within  this  Amendment  at  all;  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
admitted  that  it  was  desirable  to  put  a 
stop  to  **  Boycotting  "  which  was  used 
for  purposes  of  a  most  objectionable  and 
cruel  character — to  prevent  persons  ob- 
taining the  means  of  livelihood,  and  so 
starving  them  into  submission  to  a 
oourse  which  they  thought  was  not  the 
right  oourse.  He  thought  many  hon. 
Members  would  join  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  in  wishing  to 
put  down  that  practice ;  and  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Boscom- 
mon  proposed  to  alter  this  clause  in 
order  to  leave  some  vestige  of  liberty, 
as  he  said,  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  he 
would  remind  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  that  what  the  Oovemment  de- 
sired was  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  be  left  free,  and  should  not  be 
coerced  and  forced  by  intimidation  to 
what  their  consciences  condemned.     He 


could  not  imagine,  in  the  name  of 
liberty,  any  invocation  of  tyranny 
greater  than  that  from  the  Irish  Benches. 
Why  was  it  the  Government  desired  to 
see  this  clause  passed?  He  did  not 
think  even  Irish  Members  could  doubt 
that  it  was  because  it  was  revolting  to 
one's  whole  nature  that  a  man  should  be 
forced  and  driven  by  the  acts  of  others, 
and  by  the  fear  of  starvation,  to  take  a 
course  which  his  conscience  condemned. 
Could  there  be  more  horrible  tyranny 
than  that  ?  When  he  thought  of  those 
who  had  been  thus  coerced  and  driven 
against  their  own  will  and  desire,  it  was 
very  difficult  to  be  altogether  patient 
with  criticisms,  some  of  which  were 
conceived  directly  against  the  Bill,  as 
though  it  were  a  wicked  thing  to  en- 
deavour to  put  a  stop  to  crime.  If  a 
better  way  could  be  shown  of  doing  this, 
or  if  there  were  mistakes  in  the  drafting 
of  the  Bill,  by  all  means  let  that  be  done, 
and  the  Oovemment  woidd  anxiously 
and  carefully  consider  the  objections, 
and  would  do  everything  possible  to  put 
down  the  terrible  affliction  which  had 
been  visited  upon  many  people  in  Ire- 
land. Who  were  the  people  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  protect  r  The  Irish 
people.  [Mr.  Heaxy  :  The  Irish  land- 
lords.] It  was  something  new  to  him 
to  learn  that  Irish  landlords  had  not  a 
right  to  be  protected  from  intimidation. 
Had  even  an  Irish  landlord  no  rights  ? 
Was  it  wrong  to  protect  him,  and  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  act  within  his  rights  as 
a  landlord  ?  But  he  denied  that  it  was 
the  Irish  landlords  whom  this  Bill  was 
designed  to  protect.  The  Irish  land- 
lords were  one  class,  and  a  very  small 
class,  of  those  whom  the  Bill  was  de- 
signed to  protect.  There  was  not  a  class 
in  Ireland  that  had  not  suffered  more 
than  landlords — peasants  and  farmers 
had  all  suffered  from  ** Boycotting"  in- 
finitely more  than  landlords — and,  there- 
fore, he  denied  that  the  Bill  was  intended 
to  protect  landlords  alone.  It  was  for  all 
men  and  all  classes  in  Ireland  ;  and  he 
should  have  thought  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  might  have  been  willing  to 
assist  rather  than  impede  the  carrying 
into  effect  of  a  clause  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  intimidation  and 
coercion  of  a  kind  which  seemed  to  be 
of  the  worst  and  most  cruel  description 
that  could  be  imagined.  The  course 
which  the  Legislature  had  pursued 
might  be  bad ;    but    the  coercion  by 
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men  actuated  by  selfisliness  and  evil 
passions  was  infinitely  worse  than  the 
most  mistaken  coercion  of  the  most  mis- 
taken Government  that  ever  existed. 
He  altogether  demurred  to  the  view  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Bos- 
common,  that  there  was  something 
wrong  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  coercion, 
and  the  Amendment  now  before  the 
Committee  would  not  meet  that  case ; 
and  that  was  his  objection  to  it.  There 
were  kinds  of  intimidation  which  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
admitted  were  not  justifiable;  and  he 
thought  he  had  fulfilled  the  demand  that 
was  made  upon  him  by  stating,  in  as 
plain  terms  as  he  could,  the  reason  why, 
although  they  were  willing  to  fairly  con- 
sider any  Amendment  that  was  consist- 
ent with  putting  an  end  to  what  he 
should  have  thought  all  would  desire  to 
stop,  it  was  impossible  to  accept  an 
Amendment  which  really  would  not 
meet  many  of  the  cases  which  even  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  had 
admitted  the  Government  ought  to  put 
an  end  to.  On  these  grounds,  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  HEALT  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  entirely 
mistaken  the  points  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  Amendment.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  desired  a  limitation 
of  the  word  **  intimidation,"  because  he 
feared  the  powers  given  under  this  Bill 
would  be  abused.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  not  attempted  to  meet 
that  in  the  smallest  degree.  He  had 
stated  a  number  of  truisms  which  no- 
body could  dispute ;  but  they  were  alto- 
gether beside  the  question.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  nobody  had 
a  right  to  compel  a  man  to  do  what  was 
revolting  to  his  conscience.  Did  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  maintain 
that  proposition  ?  He  remained  wisely 
silent,  because,  no  doubt,  he  remembered 
the  Vaccination  Act.  A  man  might  be 
obliged  to  do  some  things  which  were 
revolting  to  his  conscience  in  England  or 
in  Ireland.  Then  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  it  was  not  the  Irish  land- 
lords alone  who  were  to  be  protected. 
Whence  came  the  demand  for  this  Bill  ? 
Who  asked  for  it?  Where  were  the 
Petitions  in  its  favour  ?  He  would  chal- 
lenge the  Government  to  show  a  single 
demand  from  anybody  in  Ireland  in 
favour  of  this  Bill.     He  and  his  hon. 
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Friends  represented  Ireland  in  a  much 
stronger  sense  than  anyone  on  the  Trea- 
sury Bench.  Where,  then,  was  the  de- 
mand? The  Judges  had  already  con- 
demned the  Bill  twice  in  succession,  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  altogether  evad- 
ing that  point,  knowing  that  the  first 
portion  of  the  Bill  was  absolutely  con- 
demned by  those  who  were  intended  to 
carry  it  out.  Was  there  a  demand  from 
any  "Boycotted"  class  for  this  parti- 
cular Bill  ?  Could  the  Government  show 
one  man  in  Ireland  who  would  say  that 
this  Bill  would  do  the  smallest  atom  of 
good  ?  What  was  **  Boycotting  ?  "  It 
might  be  said  that  a  man  should  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  provisions ;  but  how  were 
people  to  be  made  to  buy  them  ?  A  man 
m  Ireland  might  be  compelled  to  sell 
bread  by  the  Intimidation  Clause  of  this 
Bill,  under  which  he  could  be  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment ;  but  people 
could  not  be  compelled  to  buy  his  goods, 
so  that  this  Bill  was  ridicidous,  useless, 
and  absurd,  except  as  a  Bill  to  give  ma- 
gistrates vindictive  power.  The  Govern- 
ment said  intimidation  was  so  Protean 
that  it  could  not  be  defined;  and  the 
Home  Secretary  said  that  some  cases  of 
intimidation,  when  it  took  the  form  of 
refusing  to  supply  provisions,  would  be 
dealt  with  by  six  months'  imprisonment. 
If  a  man  took  his  butter  or  cattle  to 
market,  would  people  be  punished  by 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  not  buying 
of  him  ?  If  not,  what  was  the  ffood 
of  this  **  Boycotting  "  clause  ?  If  there 
were  two  blacksmiths  in  a  town,  people 
could  not  be  prevented  from  dealing  with 
one  of  them  and  not  with  the  other; 
but,  under  this  Bill,  a  man  might  be 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  saying  that  he  would  deal  with  only 
one  of  the  smiths.  Therefore,  he  could 
not  see  what  advantage  this  Bill  would 
give  from  the  Government  point  of  view, 
while  he  could  see  great  disadvantages. 
The  Solicitor  General  said  coercion  was 
worst  of  all  when  motived  by  evil  pas- 
sions. The  Irish  Members  contended 
that  the  evil  passions  of  magistrates  in 
Ireland  was  the  worst  form  of  coercion 
that  could  be  conceived,  and,  therefore, 
they  were  the  most  unfit  persons  to  exer- 
cise those  powers.  A  member  of  the 
Land  League  might  be  brought  before 
a  magistrate,  and  the  magistrate  would 
sentence  him  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment simply  because  of  his  membership. 
Would  the  Government  say  they  were 
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not  going  to  use  this  Bill  to  prosecute 
members  of  Associations  for  bringing 
down  rents  ?  The  Bill  was  intended  to 
prop  up  the  landlord  system  in  Ireland. 
It  was  intended  for  the  use  of  landlords, 
and  would  be  administered  by  landlords 
or  those  in  sympathy  with  landlords, 
only  to  prop  up  landlordism  and  nothing 
else.  The  people  of  Ireland  wished  to 
know  what  was  to  be  crime  in  Ireland 
in  future.  The  Home  Secretary  said 
people  would  be  told  plainly  when  this 
Act  was  passed.  But  that  was  not  the 
case,  because  there  was  an  absolute  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  the  Qovern- 
ment  themselyes.  The  Prime  Minister 
said  exclusive  dealing  was  not  a  crime ; 
but  the  Home  Secretary  thought  it  was 
a  crime.  Which  of  the  two  voices  in  the 
Cabinet  was  to  be  believed  ?  The  people 
of  Ireland  were  told  they  must  obey  the 
law ;  and  would  the  Government  say 
what  the  law  was  ?  The  people  had  no 
guarantee  that  this  Act  would  be  used 
nurly  by  the  Oovemment  for  its  osten- 
sible purpose.  He  was  quite  willing 
that  if  a  man  was  being  starved  to  death, 
measures  should  betaken  to  prevent  that; 
but  he  was  not  willing  that,  if  a  man  re- 
fused to  buy  another  man's  butter,  he 
should  therefore  get  six  months'  impri- 
sonment. If  the  Oovemment  could  show 
any  distinct  ground  for  the  Bill,  the  Irish 
Members  were  quite  willing  to  meet 
them ;  but  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort, 
and  there  had  been  no  demand  in  Ire- 
land for  the  Bill.  It  was  purely  motived 
by  English  opinion.  The  Government 
had  brought  in  this  Bill  simply  because 
they  considered  their  existence  impe- 
rilled, and  they  were  met  by  Tory  Gen- 
tlemen, who  said  great  danger  would 
arise  unless  this  clause  was  retained  as 
it  stood.  He  considered  ''  Boycotting  " 
to  be  a  thing  which  neither  this  Govern- 
ment, nor  any  other  Government,  could 
prevent;  and  in  India  ''Boycotting" 
was  maintained  by  the  Government. 
The  caste  system  in  India  was  a  species 
of  "  Boycotting."  If  a  man  belonged 
to  one  caste  he  would  be  refused  £bre  or 
food  or  water  by  another  caste ;  and  the 
GoTomment  maintained  that  system  be- 
cause it  was  in  accordance  with  the  pre- 
dilections of  the  people.  It  was  **  Boy- 
cotting" in  Ireland,  however,  that  was 
to  be  struck  at.  Men  who  joined  together 
to  prevent  themselves  ftrom  being  starved 
were  to  have  no  pity  from  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Solicitor  General  was  very 


sympathetic  about  those  rained  by  "Boy- 
cotting," and  who,  he  said,  were  tyran- 
nized over  for  doing  what  they  had  a 
right  to  do;  but  the  Solicitor  General 
forgot  that  the  root  of  this  system  was 
the  system  of  landlordism.  The  people 
were  being  ruined  by  the  Government 
and  by  the  landlords.  Was  there  no 
**  Boycotting  "in  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  has  never  yet  come  to  his  speech  in 
support  of  the  Amendment  which  is 
now  before  the  Committee.  I  must  re- 
mind the  Committee  that  if  we  are  to 
discuss  the  whole  clause  on  every  one  of 
the  20  Amendments  on  the  clause,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  the  Bill  to  get  through 
Committee  this  Session.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular Amendment  before  the  Commit- 
tee now,  and  I  must  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  keep  to  that  question,  which  is  to 
insert  certain  words. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  was  dealing 
with  a  proposal  to  leave  out  the  word 
* '  intimidation . ' '  The  Government  said 
that  intimidation  was  of  so  Protean  a 
character  that  it  could  not  be  defined. 

Thb  chairman  :  We  are  dealing 
with  the  word  **  includes."  The  last 
Amendment  practically  concluded  with 
the  whole  of  the  words  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  (Mr.  Bryce),  and  stand  part  of 
the  clause. 

Mb.  HEALT  said,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  proposed  to  define  in- 
timidation, and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
sider what  intimidation  was  not ;  and  he 
was  considering  intimidation  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Government.  There- 
fore, as  intimidation  was  Protean,  some 
latitude  of  argument  was  necessary  and 
almost  inevitable ;  but  he  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  conclude  his  re- 
marks, while  urging  that,  in  dealing 
with  intimidation,  there  must  be  con- 
siderable latitude. 

Sm  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
could  not  support  the  Amendment.  He 
had  carefully  followed  the  discussion, 
and  considered  that  the  concessios  made 
by  the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
words  **in  order  to,"  to  be  proposed 
hereafter  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Southwark  (Mr.  Cohen),  met 
every  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  word 
''calculated,"  standing  by  itself,  might 
have  led  to  difficulty,  because  it  might 
comprehend  a  tradesman  refusing  to 
supply  a  customer  with  goods.    A  cus- 
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tomer  might  be  indebted  to  a  tradesman, 
and  the  tradesman  might  ultimately  say 
he   would  not  serve  him  with  further 
goods — as  tradesmen  sometimes  did  when 
they  could  not  g^t  their  bills  paid — and  in 
that  case  the  words  ''calculated  to  put 
any  person  in  fear"  might  have  amounted 
to  a  case  of   exclusive  dealing,  which 
would   bring  a  tradesman  within  the 
proposed  Act.     As  the  words  **in  order 
to  "  had  been  accepted  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  clause,  and  he  thought  that  Amend- 
ment would  get  rid  of  the  first  class  of 
exclusive  dealing  cases  —  although  he 
should  have  preferred  the  words  *'  with 
intent  to  "  to  "in  order  to ; "    but,  at 
at  any  rate,  they  had  much  the  same 
meaning.     Then  there  was  the  case  of  a 
third  party  going  to  a  shop  and  telling 
the  shopkeeper  that  if  he  served  A  or  S 
with  goods  it  would  be  the  worse  for 
him.     There  was  a  clear  case  of  inti- 
midation, and  that  would  be  abundantly 
met  by  the  clause  as  proposed  by  the 
Government,     Then  there  was  a  third 
class  of  cases  in  which  it  was  difficult 
to  allege  direct  or  positive  intimidation, 
where  a  number  of  tradesmen  combined 
and,  without  any  communication  with 
the  person  they  wished  to  ostracize  or 
**  Boycott,"  refused  to  serve  him  with 
goods.     In  such  a  case,  although  there 
was  not  positive  intimidation,  there  was 
oonstruotive  intimidation ;  and  there  was 
a  well-known  case  in  the  Law  Bookt,  in 
which  Lord  Bramwell  delivered  an  able 
judgment  on  a  Common  Law  offence 
which  was  really  "Boycotting."    Lord 
Bramwell  said  every  man  had  a  right  to 
have  not  only  personal  liberty,  but  also 
liberty  of  his  mind  and  his  actions.     If 
a  number  of  men  set  themselves  up  to 
deprive  him  of  that  liberty  and  coerce 
him.  Lord  Bramwell  said  there  would 
be  abundant  evidence  of  a    Common 
Law  offence,  and  would  bring  the  offend- 
ers within  the  law  of  the  land.     Hitherto 
such  a  case  had  been  only  indictable ; 
but  now,  by  this  Bill,  the  Government 
proposed  to  make  it  subject  to  summary 
jurisdiction,  with  an  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions.     On  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
Irish  Party  ought  to  feel  that  the  limi- 
tation of  the  words  woidd  get  rid  of  any 
difficulties  they  felt  as  to  the  possibility 
of  exclusive  dealing,  which  was  legiti- 
mate, making  persons  liable  to  penalties 
under  this  Act.     With  regard  to  **  Boy- 
cotting," he  had  received  a  letter  from 

Sir  Eardley  Wilmot 


a  highly-respectable  gentleman  in  Ire- 
land, in  which  the  writer  said  "Boycott- 
ing "  had  done  as  much  harm  as  any 
other  cause,  and  no  redress  could  be  ob- 
tained at  the  present  time  except  by 
indictment.  For  the  last  six  months 
he  had  been  unable  to  get  a  horse  shod 
or  a  man  to  work  for  him,  and  members 
of  the  Defence  Society,  who  had  been 
induced  to  enter  his  employ,  had  been 
refused  food  altogether.  The  writer  said 
he  was  unfortunately  settled  in  the  land, 
and  had  been  shot  at  and  "  Boycotted  " 
for  six  months  past  for  spending  his 
life  and  fortune  among  people  whom 
he  could  not  very  much  respect.  That 
shooting  and  that  "Boycotting"  was 
still  g^ing  on  to  a  very  g^reat  extent, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  take  this  matter  firmly  in  hand  and 
to  root  up  this  gigantic  evil. 

Me.  AKTHUR  O'CONNOR  observed, 
that  if  this  clause  was  put  into'operation 
in  Ireland  by  magistrates  like  tne  kon. 
Member  who  had  just  spoken,  it  would 
not  have  received  so  much  opposition  as 
it  had  received ;  but  the  magistrates  in 
Ireland  were  not  of  that  character,  and, 
therefore,  Irish  Members  took  a  view  of 
the  Bill  which  coidd  not  possibly  occur 
to  the  hon.  Baronet.   It  was  rather  diffi- 
cult, under  the   different  rulings   that 
had  been  given,  to  discuss  any  of  these 
clauses  with  any  feeling  of  safety.    If 
they  were  to  have  a  certain  Amendment, 
they  must  be  at  liberty  to  consider  what 
the  Bill  would  be  without  the  Amend- 
ment.   The  Solicitor  General  had  said 
he  thought  the  Irish  Members  would 
have  been  almost  grateful  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  such  a  measure  as  this,  because 
it  was  intended,  not  for  EnglishmeOy 
but  for  Irishmen;  and  therefore,  they 
ought  to  be  delighted  to  have  the  ngia 
of  the  police  and  the  magisterial  power 
thrown  over  the  unfortunate  Irish  peo- 
ple.   He  recollected  having  heard  the 
same  thing  said  last  year  very  often 
with  regard  to  the  Coercion  Bill ;  but  he 
had  yet  to  learn  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  any  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
the    Government  for  introducing  that 
measure ;  and  he  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  think  that  there  would  be,  in  the 
future,  any  reason  for  blessing  Her  Ma- 
jesty's present  Advisers  for  introduoiuff 
this  measure.   But  the  Solicitor  Genenu 
seemed  to  have  entirely  mistaken  the 
object  of  this  Amendment    The  object 
was  not  to  protect  "  Boycotting  "  in  any 
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sense  whatever.  It  was  proposed  in 
order  to  afford  reasonable  protection  to 
persons  who  would  otherwise  be  exposed 
to  unjustifiable  and  petty  tyranny.  If  a 
man  was  proceeded  against  under  the 
Act  of  1875,  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  he  had  committed  one  of  the 
offences  specified  in  the  Act,  and  the 
same  sort  of  protection  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Irish  people  in  this  mea- 
sure. That  was  a  very  reasonable  re- 
quest, and  he  had  heard  no  logical  or 
reasonable  answer  from  any  portion  of 
the  House  to  that  application.  Under 
the  Act  of  1875  it  was  necessary  to  show 
that  a  man  had  been  guilty  of  using 
violence  to  or  intimidating  any  other 
person,  or  his  wife  or  child,  or  injuring 
nia  property,  or  persistently  following 
him  from  place  to  place,  or  hiding  his 
tools,  clothes,  or  other  property  in  use 
by  such  other  person,  or  preventing  him 
or  hindering  him  in  the  use  thereof,  or 
watching  or  besetting  his  house  or  other 
place  where  such  other  person  resided  or 
worked  or  carried  on  business,  or  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  approach  to  such 
nouse  or  place,  or  following  such  other 
person  with  two  or  more  other  persons 
m  a  disorderly  manner  in  or  tnrou&^h 
any  street  or  road.  These  were  the 
offences,  one  of  which  must  be  specifi- 
cally shown  against  a  man,  under  the  Act 
of  1 875.  But  it  was  not  enough  for  the 
Oovernment  now  so  to  lay  down  the 
limits  beyond  which  a  charge  could  not 
be  stretched  under  the  Act  of  1875,  and 
to  specify  things  which  should  not  be 
considered  intimidation.  A  further  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  was  that — 

**  Attending  at  or  near  a  house  or  place  where 
a  person  reaidee  or  works,  carries  on  bosiness, 
or  happens  to  be  on  the  approach  to  such  house 
or  pltu>»,  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or  communi- 
cate information,  shall  not  be  deemed  a  watch- 
ing or  besetting  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section." 

That  was  a  very  important  safeguard ; 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Bosoommon  (Dr.  Commins)  wished  that 
to  be  added  to  this  Bill,  in  order  to  give 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  same  sort  of 
protection  as  had  been  given  to  the 
people  of  England.  A  well-known  writer 
on  me  liberty  of  the  subject  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  person,  who  dealt  with  every 
branch  of  the  English  Criminal  Law, 
said  tha^  under  the  head  of  modern 
definitions  of  intimidation,  the  principle 
of  protecting  workmen   against  work- 


men was  stated  in  sufficiently  general 
terms,  and  included  all  persons  whatso- 
ever, and  was  no  longer  a  piece  of  class 
legislature,  and  that,  whenever  any  per- 
son, whether  a  workman  or  not,  who 
had  a  legal  right  to  do  or  abstain  from 
any  act,  was  wrongfully  and  without 
legal  authority,  and  with  a  view  to  com- 
pel him  to  act  against  his  will,  persis- 
tently followed,  watched,  or  beset,  the 
law  said  at  least  a  penal  offence  had 
been  committed.  That  being  the  case, 
and  these  terms  being  of  local  applica- 
tion, he  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor)  thought  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral to  prove  that  such  a  case  as  he  had 
contemplated  would  not  be  covered  by 
these  terms.  The  Solicitor  Gener^ 
pointed  out  that  the  agitation  between 
1871  and  1875  was  not  directed  against 
the  Intimidation  Clause  of  1871,  but 
against  the  molestation  and  obstructive 
provisions.  Then  he  drew  the  distinc- 
tion, and  admitted  that  there  was  a  dis- 
tinction, between  obstruction  and  moles- 
tation and  intimidation.  If  that  was  to 
be  admitted  in  the  English  law  why  not 
in  the  Irish  law  ?  The  Irish  Members 
wished  to  introduce  some  such  limita- 
tion as  would  be  provided  by  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Boscommon,  in  order  to  protect  the 
Irish  people.  In  England  the  particu- 
lar act  charged  against  a  man  must  be 
specified  clearly,  and  it  must  be  shown 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1875.  But  if  a  man  was  arraigned 
under  this  Bill  the  police-constable  would 
be  able  to  adduce  the  most  trivial,  trump- 
ery, and  ridiculous  charges — even  the 
slightest  glance  or  word  of  advice — and 
say  that  that,  in  his  mind,  was  calcu- 
lated to  put  somebody  else  in  fear.  In 
fact,  there  was  nothing  a  man  could  do 
of  a  most  innocent  description  which 
might  not,  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  constable,  make  him  liable  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour, 
and  that  without  the  protection  of  a 
jury.  That  was  perfectly  monstrous ; 
and  he  would  urge  on  the  sense  of  jus- 
tice of  English  Members  to  interpose 
to  prevent  the  passing  of  such  an  ini- 
quitous enactment.  At  any  rate,  some 
logical  argument  or  really  solid  reason 
should  be  shown  for  placing  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Irish  people  under  the  heel 
of  the  local  magistrates  and  police. 
No  such  argument  had  ever  been  ad- 
vanced. 
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Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  Home  Secre- 
taiy,  in  replying  to  some  obseryations  of 
his  some  time  ago,  had  made  a  great 
mistake.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  at  least  some  of  the 
Lish  Members  had  made  a  declaration 
that  they  did  not  want  a  definition  of 
intimidation,  while  other  Members  did 
desire  a  definition.  The  Irish  Members 
would  rather  not  haye  a  definition  than 
haye  the  Home  Secretary's.  They  would 
rather  haye  the  word  "intimidation" 
undefined  than  haye  the  Ooyemment 
definition,  though  they  would  much 
rather  haye  their  own  definition.  He 
was  reminded  of  what  took  place  during 
the  debates  on  the  Act  of  1875.  The 
Gt)yemment  of  that  day  were  urged  to 

fiye  a  definition  of  the  word  "  intimi- 
ation  "  by  the  present  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, who  was  then  on  the  Opposition 
Benches,  and  he  pointed  out  that  if  the 
word  was  not  defined  no  specific  action 
would    be    required    to    constitute    an 
offence,   and  thus  making  faces  at  a 
workman's  child  might  be  construed  as 
an  offence  under  the  Act.    The  Goyem- 
ment  of  that  day  met  that  argument  by 
practically  promising  that,  although  the 
word  was  left  undefined  in  the  clause,  it 
would  be  defined  by  the  interpretations 
which  the  Judges  would  place  upon  it ; 
but  did  the  P^rty  now  in  power  accept 
that  ?    Nothing  of  the  kind.     They  m- 
yided,  and  the  Gt)yemment  only  carried 
their  proposal  by  a  majority  of  10,  the 
whole  of  the  Liberal    Party  opposite 
going  against  the  word  ''  intimidation  " 
being  left  undefined.     Now,  because  it 
was  an  Irish  Bill  that  was  introduced, 
not  only  would  the  Liberal  Party  not  do 
what  the  Irish  Members  asked,  and  leaye 
the  word  undefined,  but  they  must  put 
in  a  definition  which  left  the  word  ten 
times  worse  than  if  it  was  undefined. 
Notwithstanding  the  superior  rhetoric 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes.     They 
would  rather  haye  the  word  undefined, 
because  they  belieyed  that  the  decisions 
of  English  Judges,  and  the  precedent  of 
the  English  Act,  would  rule  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  in  Ireland.     A  counsel 
defending  a  man  could  appeal,  as  autho- 
rities,  to  the  decisions  of  the  Judges 
under  the  Act  of  1875  in  England.   The 
Goyemment  knew  that  per&ctly  well ; 
and  it  was  with  a  yiew  to  depriying  Ire- 
land of  that  priyilege  that  they  put  in 
this  definition,  which  swept  into  the  nets  I 


of  this  clause  eyeiybody  in  Ireland  who 
looked  crooked  at  the  wife  or  child  of 
an  Irish  landlord,  or  any  man  who  re- 
fused to  return  the  "  Good  morning  "  of 
a  landlord.     There  was  a  man  now  in 
Dundalk  Gaol  imprisoned  for  refusing 
to  do  that.     If  a  man  refused  to  say 
"Gk>od  morning"  to  a  man  who  had 
taken  a  farm  from  which  another  man 
had  been  eyicted,  that  would  be  intimi- 
dation under  this  Act.     It  would  be 
quite  sufficient  for  a  person  who  was 
well  known,  and  had  some  influence,  to 
turn  his  back  on  such  a  man.     If  he 
(Mr.  Dillon)  went  into  a  town,  and,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  people 
who  knew  him,  refused  to  take  the  hand 
of  a  man  he  had  preyiously  known,  he 
should    be  held  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  the  Act,  and  the  man  could  swear 
he  had  intimidated  him.  and  created 
pubHc  odium  against  him.    If  this  Act 
was  passed,  he  dared  not  refuse  to  shake 
hands  with  a  man  he  had  preyiously 
known.    Did  the  GK>yemment  mean  to 
say  by  this  Act  that  he,  or  any  other 
man  who  was  known  to  haye  some  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  were  bound  to 
conciliate  a  man,  and  speak  respectfully 
of  him,  and  to  take  his  hand,  or,  if  not, 
to  be  accused  of  haying  done  an  act 
''calculated  to  injure  him  in  his  business 
or  means  of  Hying  ? "    There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a    case 
would  come  under  this  clause,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  there  were  people  in  Ire- 
land and  in  Tipperary  who  would  gladly 
sentence  him  under  it.    The  Irish  Mem- 
bers wanted  intimidation  defined.    They 
wanted  to  know  what  the  law  was  in 
Ireland,    and    not    to    haye    arbitrary 
power  set  up;  but  they  would  rather 
haye  the  word  left  as  it  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish Act  than  accept  the  definition  of  the 
Goyemment,  and,  therefore,  their  first 
object  was  to  get  a  proper  definition,  as 
proposed. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  thought  the 
Attorney  General  for  England  seemed 
amused  at  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member,  that  a  word  or  a  look  might 
render  him  liable  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment ;  but  a  Miss  Reynolds,  in  the 
Queen's  County,  had  been  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment  for  merely 
saying,  when  some  policemen  seized  the 
carts  and  horses  of  a  man,  that  although 
they  might  seize  the  carts,  they  could 
not  compel  anybody  to  driye  them.  If 
a  man  who  was  Imown  in  the  neigh« 
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bourhood  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
another,  or  to  go  on  the  same  side  of 
the  street  with  him,  he  would  be  held 
to  have  intimidated  the  other  man.  He 
challenged  the  Prime  Minister  to  show 
that  there  was  any  intimidation  in  the 
act  of  Miss  Eeynolds ;  that  there  was  a 
bit  more  or  less  that  was  offensive  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  than  the  case  of  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  stated  would  be 
likely  to  put  him  into  prison.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  Irish  Members, 
standing  in  opposition  to  and  challeng- 
ing this  Bill,  were  in  the  same  position 
exactly  as  the  Attorney  Generiu  when 
he  was  fighting  the  Act  of  1875.  The 
Attorney  General,  at  that  time,  said  that 
by  leaving  the  word  ''  intimidation  "  un- 
defined, no  overt  act  or  anything  would 
be  required  to  obtain  a  conviction.  Was 
that  still  his  view  ?  No.  He  now  said 
they  were  dealing  with  a  Liberal  Go- 
Temment  and  the  stipendiarymagistrates 
whom  the  Government  would  appoint, 
and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  fear. 
The  Attorney  General  had  further  said 
that  the  mere  making  of  faces  at  a 
workman's  child  would  be  sufficient  to 
constitute  an  offence ;  but  he  sneered  at 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  A.  O'Connor)  for 
saying  that  if  he  refused  to  give  a  man 
a  salute  he  would  be  imprisoned.  When 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  out 
of  Office  he  could  take  a  very  different 
view  of  what  intimidation  was.  Ought 
he  not  to  be  ashamed  of  himself  to  sit 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench  and  defend  a 
position  so  contrary  to  the  position  he 
defended  in  1875?  He  was  obliged  to 
defend  that  position  now,  simply  because 
he  was  English  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Irish  Members  were  in  the  position 
he  had  deserted.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  have  got  the  posi- 
tion he  now  held  if  he  had  not  taken 
that  course.  Last  year  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister said  exclusive  dealing  was  not  a 
crime,  but  now  brought  in  a  Bill  which 
made  that  a  crime.  What  were  they 
to  do  with  a  Government  of  that  kind  ? 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  the  Attor- 
ney General  defending  the  position  he 
assailed  a  few  years  ago ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  there  was  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, who  last  year  said  exclusive  deal- 
ing was  not  a  crime,  this  year  bringing 
in  a  Bill  to  make  exclusive  dealing  a 
crime.  He  himself  (Mr.  Healy)  had 
an  Amendment  on  the  Paper,  de- 
claring— 


*'  That  no  refusal  by  any  person  to  deal  with 
another  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  business,  or 
employment  of  either;  and  no  declaration  of 
intention  not  to  so  deal,  and  no  resort  to  the 
practice  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  ex- 
olusiye  dealing,  shall  of  itself  be  deemed  to  be 
intimidation. 

Would  the  Government  accept  that 
clause  and  insert  it  in  the  Bill  ?  No  ; 
they  would  not.  The  Prime  Minister 
last  year  was  not  opposed  to  exclusive 
dealing ;  this  year  he  made  it  a  crime. 
The  Attorney  General  four  or  five  years 
ago  had  his  own  view  about  intimi- 
dation ;  this  year,  simply  because  he  was 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  and  was 
Attorney  General,  he  took  a  different 
view 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Hbnbt  James)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
had  made  a  somewhat  strong  attack 
upon  the  Government  in  general,  and 
upon  one  Member  of  it  rather  more 
directly  than  the  others.  He  (the  At- 
torney General)  had  been  of  opinion 
in  1875,  as  he  was  now,  that  some  overt 
action  was  required  to  complete  the  of- 
fence of  intimidation.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons consented  to  the  Statute  of  1875 
becoming  law,  and  what  had  been  the 
result  ?  Had  any  injustice  resulted  from 
the  acceptance  of  those  words?  He  main- 
tained that  no  injustice  had  fallen  upon 
any  individual,  and  he  was  prepared  to 
contend  that  no  injustice  would  follow 
the  passing  of  this  Act.  There  was 
much  more  to  be  said  in  relation  to  what 
occurred  here.  There  were  no  Sub- 
sections (a)  and  {h)  in  the  Act  of  1875 ; 
there  were  no  such  safeguards  and  pro- 
tection in  that  Act  as  were  given  in  this 
case,  because  in  this  Bill,  in  consequence 
of  what  occurred  in  Sub-sections  (a)  and 
(i),  intimidation  must  be  used  with  a 
certain  view  and  object — intimidation 
must  be  used  with  the  view  and  ob- 
ject of  injuring  some  person  or  per- 
sons. It  was  quite  right  to  say  that 
exclusive  dealing  was  not  to  be  treated 
as  an  offence ;  and  it  was  equally  true 
to  say  that  it  was  to  be  treated  as 
an  offence,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the 
offence  must  depend  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  which  exclusive  dealing 
occurred.  He  did  not  know  that  ''ex- 
clusive dealing  "  was  a  proper  term  to 
use.  If  the  right  of  choice  of  your 
tradesmen  or  customers,  as  the  case 
might  be,  proceeded  from  a  right  mo- 
tive, exclusive  dealing  would  be  perfectly 
legal.     It  would,  for  instance,  be  per- 
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fectly  legal  for  a  oustomer  to  say,  ''I  |  yiolence.    Tfaey  had  departed  from  that 

will  not  deal  with  you  because  you  do   — '^-^-^  ' ^  ^^  '''''  -'^'^  **"'-*- 

not  keep  good  articles ;"  or  for  a  trades- 
man to  say,  "  I  will  not  sell  to  you  be- 
cause you  will  not  pay  me,  or  because 
your  family  has  got  the  fever."  That 
was  the  exclusive  dealing  which  the 
Prime  Minister  said  might  be  resorted 
to.  It  was  quite  a  di£Perent  thing  when 
there  was  exclusiye  dealing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  a  man  of  food.  When 
a  man  said,  "I  will  form  a  part" — 
separate  or  individual  action,  it  might 
be — **  of  a  collective  system  to  prevent  a 
man  getting  food,"  which  was  the  means 
of  life  in  the  country,  he  would  be  guilty 
of  the  exclusive  dealing  which  was 
aimed  at  by  this  clause.  Although  no 
reason  might  be  given,  the  offence  must 
depend  upon  the  circumstances.  He 
could  not  judge  of  what  the  tribunal 
would  say  in  any  particular  case.  It 
was  correct  for  hon.  Members  to  say 
that  the  Prime  Minister  said  that  ex- 
clusive dealing  was  a  right  thing ;  but 
the  exclusive  dealing  in  the  mind  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  exclusive 
dealing  done  with  a  view  to  cause  any 
person  or  persons  either  to  do  any  act 
which  such  person  or  persons  haid  or 
have  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing, 
or  to  abstain  from  doing  any  act  which 
such  person  or  persona  had  or  have  a 
legal  right  to  do.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
mere  matterof  phraseology  which  was  be- 
ing dealt  with.  He  did  not  wish  to  enter 
now  into  the  general  matter  in  relation 
to  the  clause ;  but  he  would  say,  that 
when  it  was  said  they  were  interfering 
with  liberty  of  action,  this  clause  was 
intended  to  give  freedom  and  liberty  of 
action  to  every  subject  in  Ireland.  They 
intended  that  a  man  should  not  have 
his  views  controlled  by  those  who  said, 
**  If  you  do  not  do  a  certain  thing,  we 
will  not  deal  with  you ;  if  you  take  a 
certain  view  on  political  and  social  mat- 
ters, we  will  put  you  under  a  ban."  He 
asked  hon.  Members  whether,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  right  of  individual  action 
which  was  so  requisite  for  good  govern- 
ment, a  clause  of  this  kind  was  not  ne- 
cessary ?  He  would  not  go  into  detail, 
because  it  seemed  to  him  thev  were 
always  drifting  away  from  the  leading 
matter  under  consideration.     The  hon. 


Member  for  Boscommon  ^Mr.  0' Kelly) 
asked  that  there  should  be  no  offence 
unless  the  intimidation  was  accompanied 
by  actual  violence,  or  by  a  threat  of 
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position  long  ago,  and  he  did  not  think 
the  Amendment  was  one  which  could  be 
accepted. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  very  little 
light  had  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
the  speech  they  had  just  listened  to 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General.  They  now  learnt 
that  the  question  of  motive  arose  in  the 
matter.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  there  was  exclusive  dealing 
which  might  be  harmless  and  legal,  and 
there  was  exclusive  dealing  which  might 
be  illegal,  and  the  legality  or  iUeg^ity 
would  lie  in  the  motive  of  the  man  who 
practised  this  exclusive  dealing.  Then 
they  were  to  have  an  inquiry  into  a  man's 
motive,  they  were  to  have  an  Inquisition 
in  the  case  of  any  man  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  practising  exclusive  dealing 
against  any  particular  shopkeeper.  They 
talked  of  foreign  Inquisitions ;  but  was 
there  ever  a  more  stringent  and  a  more 
absurd  one  than  this,  that  a  man  should 
be  brought  before  an  Irish  magistrate 
and  made  to  declare  the  motives  which 
influenced  him  in  not  dealing  with  a 
particular  person  ?  Ordinary  sodal  life 
would  be  impossible  under  such  a  law. 
He  could  g^ve  them  an  instance  of  one  pur- 
pose to  which  the  law  might  be  appUed. 
There  were  in  Dublin  a  number  of  shop- 
keepers known  as  the  **  Lion  and  Um- 
com "  tradesmen,  specially  patronized 
by  Dublin  Oastle.  These  tradesmen  set 
up  over  their  establishment  a  rampant 
lion  and  a  tremendous  Unicorn,  gilded 
and  painted  in  a  most  brilliant  fashion. 
Under  this  law  it  would  be  a  crime  for 
people  to  refuse  to  leave  their  money 
with  the  ''Lion  and  Union"  shop- 
keeper. Suppose  one  of  these  loyal 
gentlemen  said — "  My  business  is  de- 
clining, although  I  have  the  '  Lion  and 
Unicom '  and  the  words  '  By  special 
appointment  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant'  over  my  shop;  these  se- 
ditious people  pass  my  door,  and  take 
their  money  elsewhere;"  and  suppose 
he  laid  a  charge  against  some  per- 
son who  formerly  dealt  with  him,  but 
did  not  do  so  now ;  the  accused  would 
be  brought  before  the  magistrate  and 
asked  to  declare  his  reason  for  no  longer 
dealing  with  this  loyal  shopkeeper.  It 
was  an  absurdity,  but  such  pro<S9eding8 
were  quite  possible  under  the  Act.  The 
clause  was  so  drawn  as  to  bring  within 
its  scope  every  human  being  in  Ireland* 
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This  legislatioii  was  aimed  at  the  whole 
Irish  nation,  and  it  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  magistrate  to  say  what  pun- 
ishment a  man  should  receive  for  any 
simple  aot  he  might  do  or  word  he 
might  utter.  It  had  been  admitted  oyer 
and  oyer  again  that  this  was  an  imprac- 
ticable clause;  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  to  work  it  to  the  full  extent, 
and  it  would  depend  upon  the  temper  of 
individuals  how  far  it  would  be  used 
and  abused.  Under  the  circumstances, 
he  considered  the  clause,  from  first  to 
last,  obnoxious,  and,  of  course,  eveiy 
proposition  that  went  in  the  direction  of 
limiting  the  evil  contained  in  it  would 
receive  his  hearty  support. 

Me.  JUSTIN  M^OAKTHY  said,  that, 
according  to  the  Attorney  General,  they 
were  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  measure 
because  of  the  example  in  the  English 
Act.  But  the  evil  would  lie  in  the 
working  out  of  the  measure.  All  cases 
arising  in  England  under  the  Act  of 
1875  were  to  be  investigated  by  juries ; 
but  in  Ireland  the  cases  arising  under 
the  present  Aot  would  come  before  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  or  a  tribunal  com- 
posed of  Judges,  and  not  before  juries. 
Me  could  not  help  thinking,  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  uentleman  was  speak- 
ing, what  a  marvellous  being,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  a  Besident 
Magistrate  must  be.  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter shrunk  from  defining  what  was  in- 
timidation ;  the  Attorney  General  dared 
not  define  intimidation ;  but  the  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  of  Ireland  could  be 
safely  trusted  to  define  it  with  perfect 
justice  and  accuracy.  What  Parliament 
might  not  venture  to  do  a  Besident 
Mag^trate  might  do.  More  than  that, 
so  great  was  the  trust  put  in  his  im- 
partiality that  the  Besident  Magistrate 
might  even  inquire  into  the  motives  of 
a  man.  The  clause  unamended  was 
certainly  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

Mb.  BIGOAE  remarked,  that  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  had  told  them 
that  exclusive  dealing  in  itself  was  not 
improper,  and  was  not  an  offence ;  but 
that  if  it  were  resorted  to  with  a  bad 
motive  it  became  an  offence.  Al- 
though the  Attorney  General  vouch- 
safea  this  information  to  them,  he  did 
not  tell  them  what  evidence  would  be 
required  to  prove  the  motive.  If  the 
Attorney  General  would  give  them  in 
the  Bill  some  indication  of  the  proof 
required,  it  would  assist  the  Committee 


very  much,  because  in  Ireland  they  were 
to  have  to  administer  this  law  tribunals 
of  a  .peculiar  nature.    Last  year  one  of 
the  tenants  of  Lord  Kenmare  was  sent 
to  prison  because  he  could  not  pay  his 
rent.     He  (Mr.  Biggar)  supposed  that 
under  this  Bill  a  tenant  would  be  sent 
to  gBol  if  he  did  not  come  to  pay  his 
rent  on  a  particular  day,  although  he 
might  not  have  the  means  to  pay  his  rent 
at  all .  He  agreed  with  his  hon .  IViend  the 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  that 
there  was  no  proper  dennition,  and  that 
what  was  intended  ought  to  be  made 
clear.    It  was  very  easy  for  people  to 
avoid  a  breach  of  the  law  if  they  knew 
what  the  law  was ;  but  in  this  case  they 
were  told  that  the  law  depended  upon 
the   whim    of   individual    mag^trates. 
The  Solicitor  General  had  told  them  that 
anything  done  under  this  clause  must 
be  done  with  a  view  to  coerce.  Now,  that 
was  not  a  correct  reading  of  the  clause, 
because  the  word  **  coerce  "  did  not  ap- 
pear at  all.    The   word  "cause''  was 
used,  and  that  was  a  word  much  more 
easily  satisfied  in  the  mind  of  an  Irish 
magistrate;   so  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  argument  of  the  Solicitor  General 
was  quite   defective.     Of  course,   they 
all  ag^ed  that  anything  calculated  to 
coerce,  or  to  intimidate,  or  to  take  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject,  was,  in 
the  words  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General,  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  should  be  put  down. 
But  in  Ireland  they  knew  very  well  that 
this  law  would  be  so  administered  as  to 
very  injuriously  affect  a  particular  class. 
The  persons  who  had  the  administration 
of  the  law  in  their  own  hands  would 
always  take  care^that,  while  the  persons 
belonging  to  their  own    class   should 
escape  afi  punishment,  the  members  of 
the  other  class  should  suffer  very  se- 
verely under  the  Act.    All  manners  of 
coercion  were    used    by  landlords  and 
agents  and  bailiffs  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  impossible  rents  from  impossible 
tenants.     Tenants  had  been  turned  out 
of  their  holdings,  and  no  account  had 
been  taken  of  the  improvements  and 
goodwill   which,   in   many  cases,   was 
greatly  in  excess  in  point  of  value  of  all 
the  rent  due.    Tenants  were  often  de- 
prived by  the  landlords  of  the  means  of 
living ;  in  fact,  the  coercion  practised 
by  landlords  towards  tenants  was  far 
greater  than  the  coercion  exercised  by 
tenant  farmers   against  landlords.    In 
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regard  to  **  Boycotting,*'  if  the  practice 
came  to  the  worst,  and  there  was  a 
refusal  to  supply  the  necessaries  of  life, 
he  (Mr.  Biggar)  did  not  suppose  that 
any  personal  inoonyenience  would  arise, 
because  if  one  tradesman  did  not  supply 
goods  another  would.  He  suspected 
that  in  many  cases  shopkeepers  refused 
to  supply  goods  to  a  needy  landlord 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  him  any 
further  credit.  The  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  a  very  unfortunate  one ;  they 
created  intimidation  an  offence,  but 
they  could  not  explain  it.  They  expected 
the  Bill  to  be  properly  interpreted  and 
administered  by  the  magistrates,  who 
had  no  legal  training,  and  who  had  not 
even  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  a 

f)rofessional  man.  This  was  haphazard 
egislation,  and  the  decisions  unaer  such 
a  clause  as  the  present  must  be  of  an 
irregular  and  haphazard  description. 

Mr.  p.  MAETIN  said,  he  had  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General,  and  regretted  to  find 
no  answer  had  been  given  to  the  simple 
question  which  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had 
so  clearly  and  forcibly  submitted  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Government.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  Irish  Members,  as  he 
stated,  were  dissatisfied  with  and  con- 
demned the  attempt  made  in  the  Bill  to 
define  the  offence  of  intimidation.  It 
was  a  definition  plainly  loose  and  vague, 
and  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  defini- 
tion was,  unfortunately,  likely  to  cause 
want  of  uniformity  and  injustice  in  the 
sentences  pronounced  by  those  magis- 
terial tribunals.  Then,  under  the  circum- 
stances, as  the  Irish  Members  were  will- 
ing to  leave  the  offence  without  defini- 
tion, as  was  done  in  the  English  Act, 
why  should  the  Government  persist  in  a 
refusal  which  must  inevitably  result  in  a 
great  waste  of  time?  In  his  (Mr.  Martin's) 
hearing,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  in 
the  House  a  couple  of  days  ago  that  he 
was  anxious  that,  in  every  way,  this  Irish 
measure  should  bear  a  strict  analogy  to 
the  English  Act.  If  in  the  English  Act 
there  was  no  definition  of  intimidation, 
why  should  it  be  sought  to  put  in  this 
Bill  a  definition  of  what  the  Government 
themselves  said  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
fine accurately?  Why  not  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Oourt  if  they  had  confi- 
dence in  that  Oourt,  though  the  Irish 
Members  might  not  have  confidence  in 

Mr.  Juitin  If  Carthy 


it  ?  As  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
pointed  out  in  the  clearest  and  most 
forcible  manner,  there  was  every  reason 
why  they  should  do  this,  because  the 
decisions  in  the  English  cases  would  be 
a  guide  and  a  check  to  the  Irish  Oourt 
in  adjudicating  upon  cases  of  intimida- 
tion. Why,  therefore,  not  strike  out  this 
intended  definition  of  what  the  Govern- 
ment frankly  admitted  it  was  impossible 
to  define  ?  Why  not  leave  the  matter  to 
the  Oourt,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
guided  by  the  English  decisions  ?  With 
all  respect  to  the  Government,  he  must 
confess  that  they  were  on  this  occasion 
provoking  a  great  waste  of  time.  It  was 
only  two  days  ago  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
asked  the  Irish  Members  sitting  oppo- 
site— Did  they  contend,  or  would  they  be 
wUling,  that  there  should  be  no  defini- 
tion ?  He  must  say  the  impression  left 
on  his  mind,  and,  he  would  submit,  con- 
veyed by  the  words  used  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  was  that  he  could  not  accept 
the  words  by  which  the  offence  was  then 
sought  to  be  defined.  But,  if  it  was  de- 
manded, he  was  willing  there  should  be 
no  definition  of  intimidation,  and  to  leave 
it  to  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  the 
tribunal  under  this  Act,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish Act,  to  say  whether  an  offence  had, 
or  had  not,  been  committed. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  wished  to 
support  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  P.  Martin)  in  the  suggestion  he 
had  just  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  suggested  that  the  Government 
might  save  a  great  deal  of  time  by  with- 
drawing cumbrous,  clumsy,  wide,  and 
inconclusive  definition,  and  allow  the 
clause  to  pass  without  it.  What  would 
the  Government  gain  by  continuing  in 
the  non  poseumus  attitude  which  they  nskd 
taken  up  in  the  various  stages  of  this 
Bill — by  asking  the  Oommittee  to  accede 
to  a  certain  definition  of  intimidation 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  do  anything  or  to  say  any* 
thmg  without  breaking  the  law,  if  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  chose  to  say  that 
the  particular  act  or  word  constituted 
intimidation?  A  great  deal  of  capital 
had  been  made  by  the  Government  out 
of  the  practice  of  "Boycotting,"  and 
they  had  expressed  their  determination 
to  put  it  down ;  they  had  said  they  would 
not  allow  anything  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
Bill  which  would  deprive  them  of  the 
power  to  put  down  **  jBoyootting."    He 
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did  not  think  the  Govemment  oared  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  power  of  putting 
down  "  Boycotting."    He  belieyed  their 
object  was  simply  to  put  down  combina- 
tion to  deprive  the  Irish  people  of  the 
right  of  combination.    He  was  perfectly 
willing  they  should  take  power  to  put 
down  "Boycotting,**  if  they  could  not 
put  down  anything  else  by  means  of 
such  power.    If  they  would  bring  for- 
ward  an   Intimidation  Clause,   giving 
them  power  to  put  down  **  Boycotting," 
but  which,  at  the  same  time,  would  pre- 
serve to  the  people  the  right  of  com- 
bination, he  would  be  quite  prepared  to 
ag^ree  to  it.    This  clause,  however,  in 
addition  to  giving  them  power  to  put 
down  ''Boycotting,"  gave  them  power 
to   put  down  the   right   of    organiza- 
tion or  combination.     [The  Attobitey 
GsiTBBAL  dissented.]    It  was  perfectly 
useless  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  express  dissent.     The  clause  did 
give  the  Government  the  power  he  (Mr. 
Pamell)  had  described.     This  appeared 
to  be  the  situation,  and  he  would  ask 
the  Government  how  long  they  wished 
this  entanglement  to   continue?      Let 
them  take  power  to  put  down  "Boy- 
cotting," but  leave  to  the  Irish  people 
the  right  of  combination.     The  present 
clause  went  a  great  deal  further  than 
that,  and  the  Insh  Bepresentatives  ob- 
jected to  pt  on  that  ground.    Did  the 
Govemment  wish  to  g^ve  a  labourer  the 
right  to  leave  his  employer's  service? 
"We  do,"  said  the  Attorney  General 
for  England ;  "  but  it  must  depend  upon 
the  circumstances."  It  must  depend  upon 
the  digestion  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man must  know  that  was  so.    A  person 
accused  of  intimidation  in  Ireland  was 
to  be  deprived  of  the  protection  afforded 
by  trial  by  jury,  but  he  was  to  be  left 
at  the  mercy  of  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  was 
perfectly  unreasonable  to  ask  the  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  Ireland  to  abate  their  op- 
position to  the  clause,  or  to  any  portion 
of  it,  by  one  iota.     What  rights  would 
the  Govemment  allow  in  Ireland ;  what 
would  they  permit  to  be  said  or  done  in 
Ireland?    They  had  not  defined  their 
ideas  in  their  Bill,  and  they  had  not  de- 
fined them  in  their  speeches.   The  Com- 
mittee were  in  a  state  of  blissful  igno- 
rance, and  that  ignorance  would  only  be 
removed  when  a  number  of  respectable 
men  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  six 


months  with  hard  labour.  The  position 
provided  by  the  Bill  was  not  one  in 
which  the  Govemment  ought  to  expect 
the  Irish  people  to  be  placed ;  it  was  not 
one  in  wmch  the  Hepresentatives  of  the 
Irish  people  ought  to  allow  their  con- 
stituents to  be  placed.  He  and  his  hon. 
Friends  would  have  to  contest  the  Bill 
at  every  step  and  at  every  stage.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  Govemment  to  promote  the 
process  of  Public  Business,  and  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  measures  of  conciliation 
which  had  been  foreshadowed,  would 
induce  the  Govemment  to  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  P.  Martin),  which  was  that  they 
should  drop  the  tail  of  the  clause,  and 
consider  what  saving  section  they  should 
add  hereafter.  K  they  would  now  omit 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  clause,  they 
would  be  able  to  consider  the  situation 
between  this  and  Beport,  and  make  pro- 
gress with  their  Bill.  It  would  be  per- 
fectly within  their  power  Ihereafter  to 
introduce,  if  they  desired  to  do  so,  such 
definitions  as  might  seem  suitable  to  the 
clause. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  it  was  very  hard 
for  the  Irish  Members  to  understand 
the  way  in  which  they  had  been  met  by 
the  Govemment.  Yesterday,  and  on 
several  previous  occasions,  the  Govem- 
ment stated,  over  and  over  again,  that 
they  were  perfectly  willing  to  let  the 
term  "intimidation"  stand  without  any 
definition  at  all.  ["No,  no!"]  The 
Govemment  on  the  Opposition  Benches 
did  not  say  so,  but  the  Government  on 
the  Treasury  Benches  distinctly  said  so. 
The  Irish  Members  had  always  said 
they  wanted  a  definition  of  intimida- 
tion; but,  recognizing  that  they  were 
not  a  majority,  they  were  prepared  to 
make  a  compromise.  They  wanted  a 
definition ;  if  they  could,  they  would 
insist  upon  it.  They  had  a  perfect  right 
to  a  definition,  and  the  Members  who 
sat  opposite  were  committed  to  a  defini- 
tion, having  voted  for  it,  over  and  over 
again,  on  behalf  of  the  En^sh  working 
men.  He  and  his  hon.  Friends  were 
aware  of  their  weakness,  and  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  an  open  intimidation 
clause—that  was,  they  were  prepared 
to  abandon  their  position  in  favour  of  an 
open  clause,  in  the  hope  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  English  magistrates  and  the 
English  County  Court  Judges  would 
form  some  oheoK  upon  the  reckless  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  Irish  magistrates.  While 
the  Govermnent  were  holding  out  to 
them  that  this  was  an  open  intimidation, 
they  still  stuck  to  what  had  been  correctly 
described  as  the  tail  of  the  clause,  which 
was  a  plain  incentive  to  the  magistrates 
to  interpret  the  clause  in  a  certain  and 
given  way.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
had  very  properly  said  that  the  judg- 
ments under  this  clause  would  depend 
upon  the  digestion  of  the  magistrates. 
The  judgments  would  depend  upon  the 
wishes  of  the  man  who  paid  for  the  last 
bottle  of  champagne.  It  was  well  known 
where  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  got 
good  dinners ;  it  was  well  known  that 
the  fate  of  many  men  was  settled  around 
the  dinner-tables  of  landlords;  it  was 
well  known  what  would  be  done  with  the 
magistrate  who  interpreted  the  law  in  a 
fair  and  honourable  way — he  would  be 
*'  Boycotted,"  he  would  be  deprived  of 
his  dinner,  and  of  his  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne. He  (Mr.  Dillon)  was  stating 
what  was  a  notorious  fact  in  Ireland. 
He  might  state  that,  whereas  in  the 
English  Act  there  was  a  clause  stating 
that  neither  an  employer  of  labour,  nor 
his  father,  nor  his  son,  should  adjudicate 
as  a  magistrate  upon  a  case  in  which  he 
was  personally  interested,  a  clause  pro- 
viding that  neither  a  landlord,  nor  his 
brother,  nor  his  son,  should  sit  on  a  case 
in  which  he  was  personally  interested, 
was  not  likely  to  oe  introduced  in  this 
Act,  because  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
sweep  away  the  entire  Bench  of  stipen- 
diary magistrates.  He  would  like  a 
Beturn  to  be  laid  before  the  House 
showing  how  many  stipendiary  magis- 
trates who  would  have  to  administer  this 
Act  were  either  landlords,  or  brothers 
or  sons  of  landlords.  The  Attorney 
General  had  just  said  that  no  injustice 
had  resulted  from  the  open  Intimidation 
Clause  in  the  Act  of  1875.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  however,  forgot  what 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  pointed  out  fre- 
quently— namely,  that  when  the  Bill  of 
1875  was  passing  through  the  House, 
there  was,  practically,  an  assurance 
g^ven  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
clause  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  would 
be  based  upon  the  charge  of  the  Becorder 
of  London,  and  he  believed  the  clause 
had  been  so  interpreted.  He  was  satis- 
fied that  if  intimidation  in  England  had 
been  interpreted  in  any  other  spirit  than 
in  accordance  with  the  Charge  of  the 
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Becorder  of  London,  there  would  have 
been  a  great  outcry,  and,  long  since, 
there  would  have  been  a  measure  intro- 
duced to  adequately  define  intimidation, 
and  thus  protect  the  working  man.  He 
was  so  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  English  Act  had  been  interpreted 
that  he  was  willing,  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  Party,  to  accept  an  open  intimida- 
tion clause  as  a  compromise.] 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  this  was  a 
strange  sort  of  clause.  If  they  looked 
at  it  on  paper,  they  found  it  resembled  a 
scorpion,  for  the  sting  of  it  was  in  the 
tail.  He  had  previously  explained  the 
principles  of  tne  English  law,  and  he 
had  asked  to  have  those  principles  ex- 
tended to  Ireland.  In  the  request  he 
was  joined  by  his  hon.  Friends  :  but  what 
was  the  result  ?  They  were  denied  the 
extension  of  the  principles  of  the  English 
law  to  Ireland  almost  with  mockery. 
They  were  told,  in  the  speeches  which 
were  made  to  defend  this  **  scorpion  tail " 
that  the  Government  would  not  tell  the 
people  of  Ireland  what  the  law  was ;  that 
they  would  not  follow  precedent ;  but 
that  they  would  leave  the  interpretation 
of  intimidation  to  the  ignorant  preju- 
dices of  the  most  interested  and  least 
trusted  class  in  Ireland.  Class  legisla- 
tion of  the  worst  kind  was  being  enacted 
in  this  Bill.  He  had  tried  to  introduce 
Amendments  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  English  law ;  he  had  tried 
to  introduce  a  principle  which  would 
enable  people  to  know  what  they  might 
do  and  what  they  ought  to  avoid;  he 
had  tried  to  introduce  a  principle  which 
was  sought  to  be  introduced  in  the 
English  Act,  but  which  was  rejected 
because  it  was  inconsistent  with  all 
ideas  of  English  liberty ;  yet  the  people 
of  Ireland  would  be  glad  of  its  introduc- 
tion, because  it  would  give  them  some 
rule  of  life.  But  he  had  on  every  occasion 
met  with  signal  failure.  This  clause 
gave  the  people  no  idea  of  what  was 
right  and  what  was-  wrong.  The  Act  of 
1875  had  been  appealed  to  over  and  over 
again.  The  great  principle  of  that  Act 
was  that  eveiy  decision  might  be  re- 
vised by  a  Superior  Court — the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  The  accused,  too,  had 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  tried 
by  jury.  He  had  to  be  tried  upon  in- 
dictment, and  the  indictment  had  to 
define  the  offence ;  it  had  to  clearly  lav 
down  how  the  man  had  transgressea, 
and  it  had  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  and 
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before  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
or  a  Judge  of  the  land.  Moreover,  when 
any  question  of  law  arose,  a  case  might 
be  reserved  for  the  Oourt  of  Criminal 
Appeal,  and  the  definition  of  the  Judge 
might  be  heard  on  the  point.  In  this 
instance,  the  accused  could  not  appeal  to 
the  Judges  of  the  land  ;  he  could  not  go 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench ;  he  could 
not  appeal  to  an  official  interpretation 
of  this  nebulous  and  indefinite  sort  of 
crime.  The  man  was  to  be  left  at  the 
mercy  of  a  magistrate,  in  whose  hands 
this  power  was  being  placed  to  crush 
anyone  who  engaged  in  a  political  or 
social  agitation.  The  Irish  people  were 
willing  to  accept  the  principle  of  the  Act 
of  187-5.  Why  did  not  the  Government 
g^ve  it  them  ?  Would  the  Government 
refuse  to  give  the  people  any  guide  as  to 
their  action  ?  He  challenged  any  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  to  say  there 
was  a  single  thing  in  the  practice  of 
**  Boycotting  "  which  constituted  a  legal 
offence.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  pos- 
sible to  cite  a  siusle  instance  in  which 
<<  Boycotting  "  had  amounted  to  a  crime 
in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

Thb  solicitor  general  (Sir 
Fakreb  Hekschell)  said,  the  subject 
was  fully  gone  into  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  absent. 

Dn.  COMMINS  said,  those  who  had 
heard  the  discussion  would  be  able  to 
form  their  own  opinion;  but  he  was 
confident  that  no  such  instance  of  abso- 
lute crime  resultingfrom  ''Boycotting" 
could  be  cited.  He  maintained  that 
this  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  establish  anarchy  and 
call  it  law.  He  was  afraid  the  Govern- 
ment were  determined,  by  this  section, 
not  so  much  to  prevent  crime  and 
anarchy  as  to  place  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  one  class  to  use  against  an- 
other class.  He  warned  them  not  to 
forget  that  the  class  they  were  trying  to 
arm  were  only  counted  by  thousands, 
whereas  the  otiier  class  were  counted  by 
millions,  and  never  could  be  crushed  by 
this  or  any  other  Government. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  dividid: — Ayes  163; 
Noes  35:  Majority  128.— (Div.  List, 
No.  122.) 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  move, 
in  page  3,  line  25,  after  "  any,"  to  in- 
sert **  unlawftil."  He  believed  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  no  objection  to 
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the  insertion  of  this  word,  because  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  English  Act.  He 
presumed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
word  had  only  been  omitted  from  the 
Bill  by  mistake.  He  had  simply  copied 
it  out  of  the  English  Act,  and  noped  the 
Government  would  have  no  objection  to 
insert  it  in  the  Irish  Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
25,  after  the  word  ''  any,''  to  insert  the 
word  "  unlawful." — {Mr,  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
*  unlawful '  be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  quite  understand  what  part 
of  the  English  Act  the  hon.  Gentleman 
referred  to.  As  far  as  he  could  see,  the 
Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  make  the 
clause  read — 

''  In  this  Act  the  expression  *  intimidation  * 
includes  any  unlawful  word  spoken  or  act  done 
calculated  to  put  any  person  in  fear,"  &c. 

and  would  really  not  have  any  sense  in 
that  part  of  the  provision. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  not  had 
time  to  refer  to  the  English  Act;  but 
this  part  of  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
seemed  to  be  absurd.    It  was — 

"  In  this  Act  the  expression  *  intimidation ' 
includes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or 
danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his 
family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or 
in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property, 
business,  or  means  of  living.'* 

Supposing  a  man  had  infringed  his 
patent,  and  he  said  to  that  man,  ''  I  will 
bring  a  lawsuit  against  you  to  restrain 
you  and  recover  damages,"  that  would 
be  a  '*  word  spoken  "  calculated  to  put 
a  person  in  &ar  of  ''  injury  to  or  loss 
of  his  property,  business,  or  means  of 
living."  Therefore,  as  the  thing  stood, 
it  was  simply  absurd.  If  a  man  owed 
him  5«.,  and  he  told  him  he  would  bring 
an  action  against  him  if  he  did  not  pay 
it,  that  would  be  a  word  spoken  cal- 
culated to  put  the  man  in  fear  of  injury 
to  his  property  or  means  of  living ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Healy),  for  speaking  that  word, 
would  be  liable  to  prosecution  and  im- 
prisonment for  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  Surely  the  Government  saw 
the  absurdity  of  that,  and  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  this  very 
small  and  legitimate  Amendinent. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  point 
could  be  argued  very  shortly.  The  hon. 
Member  had  referred  to  the  English 
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Act  of  1875,  and  that  Act  gpave  a  very 
clear  analogy,  but  not  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
Under  this  Bill,  certain  forHUS  of  molefr> 
tation,  which  were  not  in  thezns^yes  cri- 
minal, would  be  regarded  as  criminal. 
The  English  Act  of  1875,  in  the  same 
way,  made  certain  acts  cnmincd  which 
were  not  in  themselves  criminal,  such  as 
persistently  following  a  person  about 
and  hiding  his  tools.  These  acts  were 
not  crimincd ;  but  they  were  declared  to 
be  acts  of  intimidation.  He  would  give 
an  instance  of  a  form  of  molestation, 
which,  though  not  in  itself  criminal, 
must  clearly  be  regarded  as  criminal  in 
the  Bill.  One  form  of  molestation  not 
uncommon  was  that  of  leaving  a  man's 
gate  open  so  that  his  cattle  might  stray 
away.  Such  an  act  would  only  be  a 
civil  trespass;  but  acts  of  that  nature 
done  persistently,  in  order  to  frighten  a 
man  and  prevent  him  from  paying  his 
rent,  should  be  included  in  criminal 
offeDces.  If  they  accepted  this  word 
"unlawful,"  a  g^at  many  of  those  acts 
which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Bill  to 
render  criminal  offences  would  be  law- 
ful. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  this  was  too 
nice  a  distinction — it  was  a  piece  with 
the  whole  of  this  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  if  a  person  left  a 
gate  open,  that  might  be  construed  by 
the  magistrate  before  whom  he  would 
be  taken  as  an  offence  calculated  to  inti- 
midate. K  a  man,  in  passing  through  a 
field,  left  a  gate  open,  so  that  cattle 
could  stray  out,  it  might  be  held  to  be 
intimidation,  if  the  owner  of  the  field  or 
the  prosecutor  chose  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. It  was  a  monstrous  thing  to  allow 
such  a  charge  as  this  to  be  tried  before 
the  Court  of  First  Instance,  and  yet  this 
was  a  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  action 
that  might  be  constituted  into  an  offence 
under  the  Bill.  It  W6U5  a  monstrous  thing 
that  a  Liberal  Government  should  exist, 
capable,  by  the  mouth  of  its  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  laying 
down  such  a  doctrine  as  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  just  listened  to,  and  capable 
of  striving  to  pass  such  an  Act. 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  said,  it  was  ahnost 
unworthy  of  the  hon.  Member  to  press 
that  matter.  He  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had 
been  arguing  this  case,  not  to  score  a 
point  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  but,  as  he  had 
thought,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
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conviction  to  the  mindfl  of  hon.  Membon 
opposite,  in  the  minds  of  men  who,  as 
he  had  believed,  had|been  following  him 
closely.  They  must  know  that  the  words 
as  they  were  in  the  clause  formed  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  argument,  looking  at 
the  words  which  were  precedent  to  them, 
''wrongfully  and  without  legal  autho- 
rity." 

Question  put. 

The  Conmiittee  divided: 
Noes  192:  Majority  160.- 
No.  123.) 

Mr.  EEDMOND  said,  he  wished  to 
move,  in  page  3,  lines  25  and  26,  to  leave 
out  ''  word  spoken  or."  His  reason  for 
moving  this  was  because  the  sub-section, 
as  it  stood,  left  it  entirely  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  tribunal  as  to  what  was  to 
constitute  an  act  done  or  word  spoken 
calculated  to  intimidate.  Were  it  not  that 
this  was  left  to  the  discretion  he  should 
not  object  to  the  words  he  proposed  to 
strike  out.  Under  the  circumstances, 
considering  the  kind  of  tribunal  that  was 
to  try,  he  was  anxious,  in  every  way  that 
he  could,  to  modify  the  sub- section.  The 
position  of  the  Irish  Members  with  re- 
ference to  the  sub-section  was  perfectly 
clear.  They  desired,  if  they  could,  to 
have  intimidation  defined.  If  they  could 
not  get  it  defined  as  they  desired  to  have 
it  in  the  Bill,  they  wished  to  have  the 
sub-section  leffc  out  altogether;  but, 
failing  that,  they  were  anxious,  word  by 
word,  to  modify  the  effect  of  the  sub- 
section. He  mustsay  that  before  they  went 
further,  he  trusted  the  Government  would 
^ve  them  some  intimation  that  they 
desired  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Irish 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
the  views  also  of  some  English  Members. 
He  would  not  unnecessarily  take  up  the 
time  of  the  Committee,  butiwould  content 
himself  with  moving  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  lines 
25  and  26,  to  leave  out  the  words,  ''  word 
spoken  or." — (^Mr.  Redmond,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left;  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  this  Amendment,  as  ito  effect 
would  be  to  remove  from  the  ope- 
ration of  the  measure  words  which 
might    be    spoken    of   an    outrageous 
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and  violent  kind.  It  would  not  be  an 
ofiPence  against  the  Bill,  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  accepted,  to  tell  a  man  that 
rain  and  disaster  woTild  fall  npon  him ; 
indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  that  an 
offence  had  been  committed  unless  a  blow 
had  been  struck. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  omission  of  the  words 
would  be  a  bit  more  absurd  than  their 
inclusion  in  the  Bill.  Let  them  look  at 
the  words — 

''In  thia  Act  the  expression  'intimidation' 
includes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger 
to  nimself,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or  in  fear  of 
any  injury  to  or  loss  of  ms  property,  business,  or 
means  of  living.*' 

He  maintained  that  the  leaving  in  of  the 
words    **  word    spoken "   was  just    as 
absurd  as  the  leaving  out  of  them — rather 
more  of  the  two,  becausawhat  word  was 
it  that  they  could  speak  in  reference  to 
the  trade  or  business  or  character  of  any- 
one that  would  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  the  measure?    He  thought  that  to 
retain  the  clause  in  its  present  shape  was 
tantamount  to  putting  into  the  Bill  a 
clause  of  this  sort — *'  Eesolved,'*  or  **  Be 
it  enacted,  That  for  every  idle  word  a 
man  shall  speak  he  shall  be  accountable 
to  an  Irish    magistrate.''    There  was 
at  present  a  movement  going  on  in  Ire- 
land for  the  encouragement  of   Irish 
manufactures,  and   supposing  he  said, 
"  I  intend  only  to  purchase  Irish  manu- 
factures for  the  future,"  that  would  have 
the  effect  of,  to  some  extent,  injuring 
those  shopkeepers  in  Dublin  who  retailed 
English  goods.  Every  one  of  those  shop- 
keepers, under  this  Bill,   would  have 
cause  of  action  against  him.    Suppose  he 
said  that  he  should  buy  his  next  pair  of 
trousers  from  a  tailor  who  only  dealt  in 
Irish  ^oods,  the  neighbour  or  rival  of  that 
man,  it  might  be  over  the  way,  would 
have  cause  of  action ;  and  the  more  he 
promulgated  the  idea  that  it  was  better 
to  deal  with  tradesmen  who  only  sold 
Irish  goods,   either  by  writing  or  by 
word  spoken,  the  more  would  he  be  an 
offender  under  the  Act,  and  the  more 
would  he  render  himself  liable  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
He  maintained  that  the  clause  was  un- 
workable and  could  uot  be  carried  out 
to  its  full  extent.    It  might  be  carried 
out  to  some  extent ;  but  what  was  the 
use  of  passing  a  law  which  would  be, 


and  must  be  of  necessity,  trampled  on 
by  the  Irish  people  ? 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  that  unless  the 
"words  spoken"  really  were  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  it  was  absurd 
that  they  should  remain  in  the  clause. 
He  apprehended  that  the  Amendment 
moved  by  his  hon.  Friend  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  Government  were  goiug 
to  amend  the  clause  by  stating  that  the 
words  were  to  be  spoken  "  with  intent " 
to  produce  in  a  person — 

"  Fear  of  any  injury  or  danger  to  himself, 
or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or  to  any  person 
in  his  employment,  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to 
or  loss  of  his  property,  business,  or  means  of 
living." 

The  Government  had  intimated  that  they 
intended  to  amend  the  clause  in  some 
degree;  and  if  they  specified  that  the 
words  must  have  been  spoken  with  ill- 
intent  there  could  be  no  objection  to  re- 
taining that  portion  of  the  clause  it  was 
proposed  to  leave  out ;  if,  however,  they 
did  not  specify  that,  they  had  no  ri^t 
to  retain  the  words  in  the  clause.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Government 
intended  to  propose  an  Amendment  to 
the  effect  that  the  words  must  be  spoken 
with  ill-intent? 

Sir  E.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
Committee  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
words  of  the  clause,  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  every  person  who  wrongfully 
and  without  legal  authority  used  intimi- 
dation to  oblige  anyone  to  do  that  which 
he  had  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from 
doing,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  that 
which  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  should 
be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  Act, 
and,  surely,  he  ought  to  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  the  Act. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  appre- 
hended that  ^m  the  point  of  view  of 
the  hon.  Member  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, if  the  Government  would  define 
the  words  '*  wrongffully,  and  without 
legal  authority,"  the  words,  as  they 
were  in  the  later  part  of  the  clause, 
might  stand,  but  that,  as  the  clause 
stood,  any  word  spoken  might  be  sub- 
ject to  punishment  under  the  Act.  He 
knew  that  some  stress  would  be  laid  on 
the  use  of  the  word  **  wrongfully  ; "  but 
that  was  anything  but  a  technical  word. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  thought  he  had  rendered  all  this 
clear  before.  He  was  almost  ashamed 
of  repeating  to  the  Committee  that  he 
intended  to  accept  the  words  to  be  pro- 
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posed  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr.  Cohen) 
— the  words  **in  order  to,**  so  as  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  words  must 
have  been  spoken  with  ill-intent.  That 
had  been  repeated  oyer  and  over  again 
yesterday ;  still,  it  did  not  seem  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  He  had  always  said 
that  it  was  not  intended  in  any  of  the 
clauses  of  this  Bill  to  turn  any  act  or 
word  into  an  offence  which  was  not 
committed  or  spoken  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  effects  set  forth  in  the  measure. 
Mb.  HEALY  said,  that,  for  his  part, 
he  was  quite  aware  of  the  intention  of 
the  Home  Secretary  ;  but  he  did  not  be- 
lieve it  met  the  case  in  the  slightest 
degree.  Supposing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  or  his 
Friends  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  got 
up  an  agitation  against  public-houses, 
or  in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  such 
agitation  would  have  the  effect  of  put- 
ting a  person  **in  fear  of  any  in- 
jury to  or  loss  of  his  property,  busi- 
ness, or  means  of  living;"  and  the 
hon.  Baronet,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him,  would  be  liable  to  prosecution 
and  imprisonment  for  six  months,  with 
hard  labour.  The  agitation  which  was 
g^ing  on  in  Ireland  was  an  agitation 
for  the  reduction  of  rents,  and  the 
agitation  the  hon.  Baronet  was  interested 
in  was  an  agitation — indirectly,  per- 
haps— for  a  reduction  of  the  profits  of 
the  publican.  In  both  cases,  both  the 
landlord  and  the  publican  were  put  in 
fear  of  a  reduction  of  their  means  of 
living.  Were  they  in  Ireland  to  be  de- 
prived for  the  future  of  the  power  of 
agitating  and  speaking  in  favour  of  a 
reduction  of  rents  in  Ireland  ?  Was  it 
the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  deprive  the  Irish 
people  of  this  power?  If  he  (Mr. 
Healy)  got  up  at  a  meeting  in  Ireland 
and  made  a  speech,  saying  that  the 
rents  of  the  landlords  should  be  cut 
down  25  per  cent,  would  that  not  be  an 


he  wanted  to  know  was  this — and  he 
did  not  know  what  argument  could  be 
used  against  furnishing  the  information 
— whether  the  Government  would  make 
a  distinct  statement  as  to  whether  a 
man,  agitating  in  future  in  the  interests 
of  the  Irish  tenants  in  favour  of  a  re- 
duction of  rents,  would  not  come  under 

Sir  Wtlliain  Earcowri 


the  powers  of  this  measure?  If  not, 
would  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man say  why  not  ?  He  was  a  lawyer, 
and  was  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  therefore 
it  should  not  be  very  difficult  for  him  to 
answer  such  a  simple  question.  The  man 
who  was  aeitating  for  a  reduction  of 
rents  might  be  perfectly  legitimate  in  his 
arguments — the  landlord  might  be  a 
rack-renter.  Why,  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners would  come  under  the  Bill  as  it 
at  present  stood.  By  delivering  an 
argument  in  favour  of  reduction  of 
rent  they  clearly  would  be  guilty  of  "  a 
word  spoken,  or  act  done,  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  "  of  "  injury  to 
or  loss  of  his  property,  business,  or 
means  of  living.  He  (Mr.  Healy)  only 
a  few  minutes  ago  had  moved  to  insert 
the  word  ''  unlawful "  before  the  words, 
"  word  spoken  or  act  done ;"  but  the 
Home  Secretary  would  not  accept  the 
word,  and  had  said  it  was  absurd.  The 
right  hon  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
throw  up  his  head  in  a  majestic  manner ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Healy)  would,  nevertheless, 
put  it  to  the  Committee,  if  an  act  was 
not  an  illegal  act,  why  should  it  be  pre- 
vented? Why  should  a  Sub-Commis- 
sioner, for  giving  a  judicial  opinion  in 
favour  of  a  reduction  of  rent,  be  con- 
sidered liable  to  punishment  for  having 
spoken  a  word,  or  performed  an  act, 
calculated  to  put  a  person  in  fear  of  in- 
jury to  or  loss  of  his  means  of  living? 
What  he  wanted  to  get  from  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  was  something  to  show  why  all 
these  cases  which  had  been  put  by  the 
Irish  Members  were  not  possible  under 
the  Bill.  Perhaps  the  Home  Secretary 
would  obh'ge. 

Mr.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  Amendment. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  the 
course  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  was 
pursuing  was  most  unusual.  He  was 
asked  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
clause;  but,  instead  of  answering,  he 
sat  in  silence  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
He  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  knew  his 
hon.  Friend  had  g^ven  an  additional 
argument  to  the  Conservative  Party  in 
favour  of  the  clause  by  saying  that  the 
Sub-Commissioners  would  come  under 
it ;  but  he  would  not  pursue  this  ques- 
tion,  as  several  Members  beside  him  did 
not  seem  to  stick  by  what  his  hon. 
Friend  had  said.  Would  the  Homo 
Secretaxy  answer  this  question?    Sup- 
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pose,  he  got  up  at  a  public  meeting  and 
said  the  rents  of  the  neighbouring  land- 
lords were  at  least  25  or  30  per  cent 
higher  than  they  should  be,  and  that 
thej  should  come  down,  would  he  not»  in 
the  view  of  magistrates  favourable  to 
the  landlords'  interest,  come  under  this 
clause,  as  having  used  words  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  livelihood  of  those 
landlords?  [Sir  William  Hakcx)xjet 
dissented.]  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  shook  his  head;  would  he 
tell  him  why  he  (Mr.  O'Connor)  would 
not  come  under  the  clause  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  should  not  have  thought  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  have  accused  him  of  having 
been  too  silent.  He  had  not  risen  to 
answer  the  questions  to  which  reference 
had  been  made,  because  he  had  not 
thought  that  they  were  seriously  put — 
because  he  had  thought  they  had  been 
put  ironically.  To  treat  the  matter 
seriously,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  clause  would  not  interfere  with 
a  man  for  saying  rents  ought  to  be  re- 
duced 50  per  cent ;  but  it  would  not 
permit  him  to  say  that  a  man  who 
paid  a  high  rent  ought  to  have  nothing 
to  eat. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'OONNOE  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had,  with 
characteristic  skill,  failed  to  meet  the 
question.  The  question  was,  whether 
he,  standing  up  and  saying  that  a  land- 
lord was  receiving  50  per  cent  more  than 
he  ought  to  get,  and  that  if  any  tenant 
who  paid  the  rent  demanded  was  pay- 
ing more  than  he  ought  to  pay,  would 
come  under  this  Bill  ?  In  the  opinion  of 
the  magistrates  he  might,  by  so  doing, 
have  been  acting  wrongfully,  and  with- 
out legal  authority ;  in  fact,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  of  the  magistrates  in 
Ireland,  to  endeavour  to  take  1  per 
cent  off  the  rent  of  the  landlord  was  a 
wrongful  act. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  that,  as  the  Oo- 
vemment  made  no  sig^  in  the  direction 
of  answering  his  hon.  Friend,  he  pre- 
sumed his  hon.  Friend  would  go  to  a 
division.  He  (Mr.  Healy)  could  promise 
for  the  hon.  Member  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment gave  some  explanation  on  the  point 
before  the  Oommittee,  he  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment.  A  division  would 
take  10  minutes,  and  a  speech,  even 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  would  not 
occupy  more  than  five  minutes ;  so  that 
it  would  be  a  saving  of  time  for  the  right 


hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  give  an 
explanation.  They  had  put  it  to  him 
whether,  if  they  got  up  at  a  meeting 
in  Ireland  and  said  that  a  man's  rento 
should  be  reduced  25  per  cent,  they 
would  not  come  under  this  Bill  ?  The 
question  was  a  plain  one,  and  deserved 
a  plain  answer.  The  clause  was  so  com- 
prehensive that  it  would  include  every 
act  that  a  man  could  do,  and  every  word 
that  a  man  could  say  in  Ireland  or  any- 
where else.  Why  did  the  Home  Secretary 
sit  silent  ?  He  presumed  it  was  because 
he  had  no  answer  to  give.  The  Govern- 
ment would  not  answer,  because  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  do  it.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  a  magis- 
trate in  Ireland  from  giving  a  man  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  advocating  a 
reduction  of  rent.  The  very  object  of 
the  Bill  was  to  enable  a  magistrate  to 
do  that ;  and  the  Irish  Party  would  take 
care  to  let  the  tenant  farmers,  not  only 
of  Munster,  Leinster,  and  Connaught, 
but  also  of  Ulster,  know  that  this  Bill 
had  been  brought  in  to  put  a  stop  to  rea- 
sonable agitation. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  divided: — Ayes  208  » 
Noes  29:  Majority  179.  — (Div.  List, 
No.  124.) 

Mb.  AETHUE  CpHEN  said,  he 
wished  to  move  the  insertion  of  the 
words  '*in  order  to,  and"  to  make  the 
paragraph  run  in  this  way — 

'^  In  this  Act  the  expression  'intimidation* 
includes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  in  order 
to,  and  calculated  to,  put  any  person  in  fear  of 
any  injury  or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  or  to  any  person  in  his  em- 
ployment, or  in  fear  of  any  mjunr  to  or  loss  of 
his  property,  business,  or  means  of  living." 

He  would  only  detain  the  Oommittee 
a  few  minutes  in  order  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  Amendment.  If  the 
Irish  Members  fully  appreciated  the 
effect  of  this  Amendment,  they  would 
find  a  great  many  of  their  objections  to 
the  clause  removed.  Words  not  spoken 
intentionally  to  intimidate  would  be  no 
offence  under  the  Act,  and  these  words 
that  he  was  proposing  were  sufficient  to 
solve  substantially  the  difficult  ques- 
tion of  exclusive  dealing.  If  exclusive 
dealing  were  carried  on  with  the  in- 
tention of  intimidating,  it  was  clear 
it  ought  to  be  an  offence ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  were  carried  on  with- 
out that  intention,  then,  if  his  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  such  innocent  ex- 
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elusive  dealing  would  be  no  offence.  If 
he  was  not  mistaken,  almost  all  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  raised  would  be 
met  by  this  Amendment ;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  submit,  with  very  great  con- 
fidence, that  if  any  person,  with  intent 
to  intimidate,  did  any  act  which  was  cal- 
culated to  put  any  person — and  that,  of 
course,  meant  any  reasonable  person — 
in  fear  of  injury  or  of  damage,  that 
person  ought,  according  to  the  soundest 
maxims  of  law,  to  be  deemed  guilty  of 
an  offence.  That,  he  had  no  doubt,  in 
the  mind  of  any  lawyer,  would  be  the 
true  effect,  and  was  certainly  the  real 
object  of  this  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
26,  after  the  word  **  done,"  to  insert  the 
words  *'  in  order  to,  and.'* — {Mr,  Arthur 
Cohen.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  he 
could  only  say  that  the  Government  were 
very  glad  to  accept  these  words  to  make 
it  quite  clear  fchat  an  act  without  the  in- 
tent to  put  a  person  in  fear  should  not 
be  an  offence. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would  ac- 
cept the  words  "intended  to"  in  place 
of  "in  order  to?" 

Mb.  AETHUE  COHEN  said,  he  saw 
no  objection  to  the  proposed  alteration. 
.    SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  he 
did  not  object  to  the  alteration. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Cohen)  would  have  any  objection  to  move 
these  words  ? 

Mb.  AETHUE  COHEN  said,  he  would 
move  the  words  proposed,  if  it  were  in 
Order,  and  if  the  Irish  Members  pre- 
ferred them.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
a  preference  for  his  own  words,  believing 
that  they  would  appeal  more  strongly  to 
the  mind  of  a  lawyer.  He  was  glad 
the  Amendment,  whichever  form  it 
might  take,  would  have  the  approval 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary.  If  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers would  trust  lum,  he  was  sure  thev 
would  find  the  words  "in  order  to" 
more  calculated  to  carry  out  their  object 
than  those  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Sullivan). 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  no  one  could 
deny  that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
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Southwark — for  whose  opinion  beb&d 
much  respect — ^was  a   very  important 
Amendment.    It  would  require  fiie  tri- 
bunal before  which  a  man  was  brought 
to  trial  for  an  offence  under  the  Bill  to 
come  to  a  conclusion  as  to   the  intent 
with  which  an  act  was  done;    and,  of 
course,  that  was  a  very  grave   change 
to  make  in  the  clause.     [  "No,  no!"] 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was. 
The  words  originally  presented   in  the 
clause  were  framed  with  a  view  of  deal- 
ing with  the  very  serious  and    some- 
times very  terrible  generality  of  **  Boy- 
cotting "  that  it  was  so  hard  to  reaeh. 
He    did  not  wish  to  appear — notwith- 
standing what  had  fallen    from    hon. 
Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  on  that 
(the  Conservative)  side — as    a    person 
who  refused  to  accept  Amendments  if 
he  thought  they  were  reasonable ;  and 
if,   on    consideration,   he  was   satisfied 
that  it  would  not  seriously  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  examination  of  the  offence 
of  "  Boycotting,"  he  would  not  question 
the  matter  further. 

Mb.  MAEUM  said,  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  woTild  be  satisfied  to  aocept  the 
Amendment  "  with  an  intent,"  and  then 
the  clause  would  read  "  the  expreasion 
intimidation'  includes  any  word  spoken, 
or  act  done,  which  puts  any  person  in 
fear,"  &c. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mb.  HEALY  next  proposed,  in  page 
8,  line  26,  to  substitute  the  word  "  tne  " 
for  the  word  "  any,"  and  said  he  wished 
to  have  it  quite  clear  that  there  must  be 
some  person  intimidated.  He  did  not 
think  the  Government  could  object  to 
this  Amendment.  He  did  not  care  whe- 
ther the  article  was  "  a  "  or  "  the ;"  but 
it  ought  to  be  made  clear  that  there  was 
some  person  intimidated.  Upon  that 
point  tne  right  hon.  Gentleman  tne  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
forgetful  of  what  he  said  in  1876,  bad 
made  an  important  omission.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  in  1875  that  if  a 
person  was  obliged  to  give  evidence, 
that  would  only  make  the  intimidation 
stronger  and  prevent  his  giving  evidence. 
Speaking  on  the  16th  of  July,  1875, 
when  he  was  in  Opposition,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  the  prosecution 
should  be  left  to  the  man  who  was 
threatened,  and  that  a  third  party  ought 
not  to  be  brought  in.  This  was  a  second 
instance  of  the  divergence  of  view  of  hon* 
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Oentlemen  opposite — first  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  now  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford — 
between  the  position  they  took  up  now, 
when  in  power,  and  in  1875,  when  in 
Opposition.  In  1 875  the  Attorney  Gene- 
rid  argaed  that  ''  intimidation  "  was  a 
vague  word,  and  ought  to  defined,  and 
in  1875  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land held  that  a  third  party  ought  not  to 
be  brought  in.  Now,  both  these  Gentle- 
men had  changed  their  views ;  but,  apart 
from  that,  he  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  insert  the  definite  article,  whether 
"a"  or  "the."  He  would  propose  to 
insert  **  a,"  and  not  **the,"  instead  of 
"  any." 

Amendment  projposed,  in  page  3,  line 
26,  to  leave  out  the  word  '*  any,"  and 
insert  *'  a."— (ifr.  Beafy,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  any '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  could  not  quite  understand  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  the  hon.  Member. 
He  could  understond  "  the,"  referring 
to  some  particular  person ;  but  "  a " 
seemed  to  him  not  quite  good  grammar 
in  place  of  "  any." 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  the  reason  why 
he  moved  this  Amendment  was  that  at 
the  present  moment  all  the  clause  pro- 
vided was  that  words  or  acts  were  cal- 
culated to  put  some  substantive  person 
in  fear  and  trembling.  He  would  agree 
to  propose  the  substitution  of  "  the ;" 
but  he  had  agreed  to  propose  "  a  "  at 
the  Bug^stion  of  the  Chairman.  Cer- 
tainly "the"  was  his  word,  and,  if  the 
Government  would  accept  that,  he  should 
be  happy  to  propose  it,  because  it  would 
refer  to  some  definite  person  who  was 
intimidated.  It  might  be  argued  from 
any  speech  that  somebody  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  intimidated ;  but  if  the 
word  "  the  "  was  inserted  there  would 
be  some  particular  person. 

Mb.  O^DONNELL  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  add  the  word 
"particular"  to  "any,"  in  order  that 
it  might  be  shown  that  some  particular 
person  had  been  intimidated,  and  that 
would  tiirow  on  the  prosecution  the  ne- 
cessity of  proving  that  some  particular 
person hadbeen  intimidated.  The  clause, 
as  it  stood,  threw  no  such  necessity  on  the 
prosecution ;  but  he  thought  the  prosecu- 
tion ought  to  be  bound  to  show  that 


some  person  or  persons  were  intimidated, 
or  were  intended  to  be  intimidated,  by 
words  spoken  or  actions  done.  The 
Government  had  accepted  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Southwark  (Mr.  Cohen)  to  insert 
"  in  order  to  "  put  some  particular  per- 
son in  fear  of  injury  or  danger.  That 
Amendment  ought  now  to  be  supple- 
mented in  the  way  he  had  suggested.  He 
did  not  think  that  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "  the  "  for  the  word  "  any  "  would 
meet  the  objection  of  his  hon.  Friend ; 
and  if  "any"  was  retained,  he  should 
move  to  insert  "particTilar  "  after  "any," 
and  before  "  person."  Perhaps  the 
Government  would  state  their  intention 
at  once  on  the  matter,  for  if  they  would 
accept  the  words  "any  particular"  no 
further  discussion  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  not  give  way  to 
this  Amendment.  He  was  not  sure  the 
Committee  fully  appreciated  what  was 
meant  by  it.  If  the  clause  was  read  as 
meaning  intimidation  to  put  some  par- 
ticular person  in  fear,  then,  in  order  to 
constitute  an  ofiPence  under  the  Act,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show  some  person 
who  was  intimidated.  Suppose  a  notice 
was  put  up  on  a  chapel  door,  or  in  some 
other  conspicuous  place,  that  any  person 
who  took  a  farm  from  which  someone  else 
had  been  evicted  should  be  "  Boycotted," 
that  would  be  addressed  to  all  the  world, 
and  would  be  an  offence  under  the  Act. 
But  if  the  Committee  acceded  to  this 
Amendment,  and  confined  the  clause  to 
words  spoken  to  some  particular  person, 
that  action  would  not  be  an  offence, 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  prove 
that  words  spoken  in  that  way  were 
calculated  to  intimidate  any  particular 
person. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  would  not  press 
the  proposal  to  a  division,  and  would 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HEALY  proposed  to  insert,  in 
line  26,  after  the  word  "  any,"  the  words 
"  firm  and  courageous."  He  stated  that 
Sir  James  FitzJames  Stephen,  in  de- 
fining the  character  of  "  intimidation," 
had  said  "  intimidation  "  must  be  with 
the  intent  to  carry  out  any  common  pur- 
pose, lawful  or  unlawful,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  g^ve  firm  and  courageous  persons 
reasonable  apprehension  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace.     He  (Mr.  Healy)  held  that 
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intimidation  should  be  of  such  a  qha- 
racter  tliat  ordinarily  firm  persons  would 
be  put  in'fear  by  it.  Upon  the  Act  of 
1875  the  Attorney  Oeneral  was  anxious 
lest  any  person  should  be  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment  for  such  in- 
timidation as  making  faces  at  a  work- 
man's child ;  and,  seeing  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Qentleman's  acumen  then 
was  directed  to  the  prevention  of  intimi- 
dation,  he  did  not  now  see  why.  the  per- 
son to  be  intimidated  should  not  be  a 
person  of  ordinarily  firm  and  courageous 
character. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
26,  after  the  word  *'  any,"  to  insert  the 
words  **firm  and  courageous." — {Mr, 
Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEKAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's argument  was  that  no  person 
should  be  convicted  unless  he  was  firm 
and  courageous.  But  how  could  they  as- 
certain a  person's  firmness  ? 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  really 
wished  to  limit  this  vague  definition ;  and, 
therefore,  he  proposed,  after  the  word 
"  person,"  to  insert  the  words,  **  to  whom 
or  with  reference  to  whom  such  word  is 
spoken  or  act  done."  That  would  give 
something  tangible  to  go  upon,  and 
would  tend  to  narrow  down  the  accu- 
sation. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  line  26,  after  the  word  "person,** 
to  insert  the  words  "  to  whom  or  with  reference 
to  whom  such  word  is  spoken  or  act  done." — 
{Mr,  O'Donnell.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  ob- 
served that,  according  to  the  Amend- 
ment, the  person  to  whom  the  words 
were  spoken,  or  with  reference  to  whom 
the  act  was  done,  was  to  be  the  person 
intimidated ;  but  it  was  plain  that  if  the 
intimidation  was  only  to  be  against  the 
person  to  whom  the  words  were  spoken, 
any  man  who  told  another  man  s  wife 
that  he  was  going  to  shoot  her  husband 
could  not  be  accused  of  intimidation. 
The  C?ommittee  had  already  decided 
whether  or  not  the  person  intimidated 
was  only  to  be  the  person  against  whom 

Jfr.  Mealy 


the  act  was  actually  done,  and  it  was 
plain  in  Sub-section  {d)  that  if  a  man 
who  had  paid  his  rent  was  intimidated 
in  order  to  intimidate  all  the  other 
people  who  had  paid  their  rent  the 
offence  would  be  very  much  limited. 
That  had  been  decided  over  and  over 
again,  and  he  hoped  the  Amendment 
would  not  be  pressed. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  Amendment 
he  was  about  to  propose  was  not  of  a 
very  serious  kind,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  accept  it.  It  was  in 
page  3,  line  28,  to  leave  out  the  words 
<'  or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of 
his  property."  It  must  be  apparent  to 
the  Committee  that  this  was  an  import- 
ant Amendment,  though,  of  course,  it 
would  be  argued  that  it  was  too  import- 
ant to  be  accepted.  But  what  would 
be  the  result  of  leaving  these  words  in 
the  sub-section?  It  would  amount  to 
saying  that  no  labourer  should  have  a 
right  to  leave  his  employment,  except  at 
the  risk  of  six  months'  imprisonment, 
for  doing  what  might  cause  some  injury 
to  the  employer.  It  might  be  said  that 
the  magistrate  would  interpret  the  law 
in  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  with  reg^ard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  too,  was 
it  just  or  reasonable  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  mag^trates  a  law  which  left  every 
labouring  man  in  such  a  position  that 
he  could  not  leave  his  employment  with- 
out the  risk  of  imprisonment?  Any 
employer  might  be  able  to  say  that  if  a 
workman  left  his  employment,  particu- 
larly if  he  was  a  ^ood  workman,  no 
matter  what  the  motive  was,  he  was  put 
in  fear  of  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  his  pro- 
perty. There  were  a  variety  of  employ- 
ments in  which  this  would  be  the  case. 
Suppose  the  case  of  a  driver  of  a  horse, 
which  was  accustomed  to  him.  If  that 
man  left  the  employment,  and  a  strange 
driver  was  introduced,  the  horse  might 
not  work  so  well,  and  the  master  might 
be  able  to  say  that  he  was  in  fear  of  loss 
through  that  circumstance.  It  might  be 
said,  of  course,  that  magistrates  would 
act  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  would  not 
press  or  strain  the  law,  unless  in  oases 
for  which  this  dause  was  speoiidly 
drawn ;  but  at  the  Cork  Assizes  a  case 
had  occurred  which  made  a  profound 
impression  upon  him,  and  influenced  his 
view  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Aot 
might  be  used.    A  respectable  and  weU« 
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known  man,  with  a  large  family,  was 
put  on  trial  on  a  charge  of  having 
formed  one  of  a  small  crowd  who  had 
thrown  stones  at  an  old  man  who  was 
unpopular.  The  old  man  was  only 
slightly  injured,  and  recovered  in  a  few 
weeks ;  but  the  accused  man  was  con- 
victed, although  it  was  not  sworn  that 
he  had  been  seen  throwing  stones,  but 
only  that  he  had  been  seen  coming  away 
from  the  crowd.  He  was  convicted  be- 
cause he  was  known  to  be  a  prominent 
Land  Leaguer,  and  was  sentenced  to 
five  years'  penal  servitude,  which  he 
was  now  undergoing  in  8pike  Island. 
In  looking  over  the  list  of  sentences  at 
the  Assizes  he  saw  not  only  this  case, 
but  he  saw  a  case  in  which  a  soldier  was 
convicted  of  an  indecent  assault.  He 
was  only  sentenced  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour.  The 
learned  Judge  who  passed  that  sentence 
of  five  years'  penal  servitude,  and  who 
had  since  been  elevated  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  stated  that  if  the  neighbourhood 
quieted  down  he  would  exercise  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Castle  authorities  to  get 
the  sentence  reduced,  and  that  showed 
that  the  Bench  had  been  turned  into  a 
political  weapon.  This  clause  would  be 
strained  against  any  man  who  was  known 
to  be  a  land  Leaguer ;  and  if  any  man 
left  his  employment,  or  took  part  in  a 
labour  combination,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  member  of  such  combination  was 
stated  to  the  magistrate,  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  magistrate  that 
the  man  had  left  his  employment  in  pur- 
suance of  a  conspiracy  to  injure  his  em- 
ployer. The  clause  would  make  every 
man  in  Ireland  a  slave  to  his  employer, 
and  would  deny  him  the  right  to  leave 
his  employment,  unless  it  happened  that 
the  magistrate  of  the  particular  dis- 
trict was  generous,  impartial,  and  just. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  28,  to  leave  out  the  words  *'  or 
in  fear  of  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property." — 
{Mr,  Dillon,) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
no  magistrate  or  Judge  would  so  inter- 
pret this  clause  as  to  prevent  a  man 
leaving  his  employment  merely  because 
he  desired  to  do  so.  If  it  was  assumed 
that  a  magistrate  or  Judge  would  un- 
righteously pronounce  sentences  under  a 


law  which  had  no  application  to  the 
case,  it  did  not  matter  what  the  law 
was;  but  if  it  was  assumed  that  this 
clause  would  be  applied  to  a  man,  not 
for  leaving  his  employment,  and  not  for 
any  unlawful  object,  the  man  could  not 
possibly  be  brought  within  the  Act.  But 
if  the  Amendment  was  accepted,  a  man 
might  threaten  to  maim  cattle,  or  bum 
a  house  and  injure  property  or  indivi- 
duals; and,  therefore,  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.    HEALT    said,   he    understood 
from  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  the  magistrates  had  a  clear 
view  of  the  law  ;  but  although  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  talking  about  this  Bill 
for  a  week  past,  they  had  not  been  able 
to  get  a  clear  view  of  the  law,  and  he 
did  not  believe  anybody  had,  except  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  him- 
self.    He  did  not  think  the  magistrates 
in  Ireland  were  likely  to  be  more  en- 
lightened than  tolerably  intelligent  Gen- 
tlemen in  that  House.    With  regard  to 
the  question  of  strikes,  there  had  been 
strikes  by  farm  labourers  in  England 
which  had  inflicted  injury  on  the  farmers. 
Were  similar  proceedings  in  Ireland  to 
be  declared  unlawful  ?    He  understood 
the  Home  Secretary  to  say  that  in  some 
cases  they  would  be  unlawful.     Was 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's view  ?    In  his  opinion,  no  clause 
ought  to  be  so  wide  as  would  say  that 
an  act  committed  at  one  time  would  be 
lawful,  and  if  committed  at  another  time 
would  be  unlawful.    If  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  show  what  check  there  would 
be  upon  the  magistrates  in  administer- 
ing this  law«  the  Irish  Members  would 
meet    him;    but    the    right    hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  was  unable  to  show 
anything  but  something  which  might 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  magistrate.    If 
men  struck  against  a  farmer  or  land- 
lord,  what  guarantee  was  there  that 
they  would  not  be  interfered  with  under 
this  law  ?    The  Committee  were  entitled 
to  know  what  strike  would  be  permis- 
sible and  what  would  not;  at  present 
they  were  completely  in  the  dark  on  the 
point. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  had  entertained 
the  hope  that  the  Government  would 
accept  the  Amendment.  He  could  not 
understand  how  a  magistrate  could  help 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  he  (Mr. 
Dillon)  had  suggested  to  the  Committee. 
The  words  of  the  clause  were — 
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**  Any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger 
to  himseU,*'  &o.,  with  a  view  '*  to  cause  any 
person  or  persons  either  to  do  any  act  which 
such  person  or  persons  has  or  have  a  legal  right 
to  abstain  from  doing,"  &c. 

What  was  a  strike  ?  It  was  a  combined 
act  of  workmen,  done  with  a  view  to 
compel  an  employer  to  give  an  increase 
of  wages,  although  an  employer  had  a 
right  to  abstain  from  giving  any  increase 
of  wages.  It  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  many  men  in  England  were  abso- 
lutely ruined  by  strikes.  In  Ireland 
nothing  was  to  be  done  to  cause  a  per- 
son to  do  anything  he  had  a  legal  right 
to  abstain  from  doing ;  therefore,  was 
it  not  as  clear  as  noonday  that  a  strike 
of  labourers  would  be  illegal,  and  would 
subject  the  men  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour?  Any  em- 
ployer of  labour  in  Ireland  would,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  be  in  a  position 
to  cause  the  imprisonment  of  any  of  his 
workmen  who  struck  work. 

Mb.  MABXJM  said,  he  and  his  hon. 
Friends  were  apprehensive  that  the 
words  **  wrongfully  and  without  legal 
authority  "  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
save  the  action  of  the  Trades'  Union  Act 
in  Ireland  without  some  distinct  proviso 
in  reference  to  that  country.  Whether 
the  words  he  had  quoted  were  sufficient 
for  the  purpose  or  not,  they  did  not  even 
appear  in  the  6th  clause,  which  related 
specially  to  combinations. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Porter)  said,  the 
Amendment  was  very  clearly  open  to 
several  objections.  So  far  as  it  was  an 
Amendment  on  a  matter  of  substance, 
it  fell  within  the  decision  which  had 
been  arrived  at  upon  the  Amendment 
proposed  some  time  ago  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
C.  Russell).  The  present  proposal  was 
to  exclude  from  the  clause  the  considera- 
tion of  any  intimidation  arising  from 
fear  or  from  injury  to  or  loss  of  pro- 
perty. As  had  been  pointed  out  bv  the 
Mome  Secretary,  an  Amendment  of  that 
character  was  absolutely  untenable.  The 
Amendment  did  not  meet  the  difficulty 
which  had  been  pointed  out  by  hon. 
Members  who  had  just  spoken.  The 
question  of  combination  did  not  arise  in 
tne  Amendment  at  all.  The  clause  would 
only  prevent  intimidation  by  means  of 
threats  or  fear  of  injury  to  property, 
which  was  resorted  to  with  the  view  of 
inducing  people  to  alter  their  oonduct. 

Mr,  Dillon 


If  there  was  any  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion that  legitimate  combinations  would 
be  prohibited,  it  would  become  necessary 
to  preserve  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
1875  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  if  they  were 
to  understand  from  the  declarations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  that  the 
Government  were  prepared  to  say  that 
all  the  forms  of  combinations  which 
were  permissible  under  the  Act  of  1875 
should  be  allowed  in  Ireland  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  Government  proposed  that  nothing 
in  this  Act  should  be  taken  in  any  way 
to  affect  or  diminish  the  operations  of 
the  Act  of  1875-7-that  was  to  say,  that 
this  Act  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
affecting  or  limiting  in  any  way  what 
had  been  authorized  and  permitted  by 
the  Act  of  1875. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  divided : — ^Ayes  173; 
Noes  25:  Majority  148.— (Div.  List, 
No.  125.) 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  they  had  now 
reached  a  stage  of  the  disoussion  at 
which  he  had  to  propose  that  the  tail  of 
the  clause  should  be  out  off.  The  last 
words  of  the  clause  were — 

"  In  thiB  Act  the  ezpreaaion  '  intimidation  * 
includes  any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated 
to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  injury  or  danger 
to  himself y  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or  in  fear  of 
any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property,  bnnnen, 
or  means  of  liring ; " 

and  the  words  he  wished  to  be  omitted 
were  ''business,  or  means  of  living.'* 
This  was  really  the  worst  part  of  the 
worst  clause  of  the  Bill.  This  definition 
might  put  a  man  in  perpetual  danger. 
Under  these  words,  as  was  pointed  out 
on  the  second  reading,  if  a  man  objected 
to  the  cut  of  his  coat  he  would  commit 
an  offence ;  if  a  man  objected  to  the 
quality  of  any  goods  supphed  to  him,  he 
would  commit  an  offence.  If  a  man, 
when  conversing  with  another,  were  to 
say — ''So-and-so  is  behaving  very 
badly,"  he  could,  under  this  clause,  be 
held  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence.  If  a 
certain  solicitor  had  busied  himself  very 
much  in  behalf  of  any  movement,  and 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  were  to  say,  "  Mr.  So* 
and-So  has  acted  very  badly,"  the  gen* 
tleman  might  go  straightway  to  a  ma* 
gistrate  and  say,  "  Mr.  Dillon  has  been 
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using  certain  words  calculated  to  injure 
me  in  my  business."  He  (Mr.  Dillon) 
would  then  be  had  up  and  imprisoned. 
These  latter  words  of  the  clause  would 
really  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
speak  at  all  in  Ireland  wil^  any  sense 
of  security.  The  Irish  Eepresentatives 
knew  perfectly  well  that  tms  Act  would 
be  administered  in  the  grossest  possible 
way.  He  might  mention  a  notorious 
oase  which  any  hon.  Gentleman  who 
was  acquainted  with  Ireland  would 
probably  remember.  A  certain  trader 
or  dealer  in  Sackville  Street  made  some 
remarks  with  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Irish  landlords.  The  gentle- 
man was  a  very  well-known  Orangeman 
and  a  leading  Tory,  and  the  day  after 
he  had  made  his  criticisms  of  the  actions 
of  Irish  landlords  a  circular  was  issued 
calling  upon  landlords  to  withdraw  their 
custom  m>m  the  man's  shop,  at  which 
they  had  previously  largely  dealt.  It 
was  stateo-— but  he  yery  much  doubted 
the  truth  of  the  statement — that  this 
clause  would  be  used  with  a  spirit  of 
even-handed  justice  against  landlords 
who  put  men  in  fear  of  injury,  or  loss 
of  business,  or  the  means  of  living. 
Lord  Sherbrooke  had  said  this  was  a 
law  which  ought  to  be  strictly  defined, 
so  that  there  should  be  no  mistaking  its 
meaning ;  it  was  a  law  affecting  rich 
and  poor,  and  therefore  there  ought  to 
be  the  clearest  definition.  It  was  clear, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  they  re- 
garded the  words  he  proposed  to  omit, 
that  the  law  would  not  be  administered 
between  rich  and  poor  alike.  *  *  Boycott- 
ing "  was  exercised  by  no  class  so  much 
as  by  the  educated  class;  yet  no  one 
would  contend  for  a  moment  that  it  was 
proposed  to  put  this  law  in  force  against 
them.  He  nad  an  Amendment  on  the 
Paper  bearing  on  the  subject ;  he  hoped 
he  would  be  able  to  put  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee. If  the  Government  would  accept 
the  present  Amendment,  of  course  he 
woula  withdraw  his  subsequent  one, 
which  was  to  insert,  in  page  8,  line  29, 
after  "living" — 
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"Provided   always.  That   nothing   in   this 
Clause  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to — 

(a.)  The  right  of  physicians  to  refuse  to 
meet  in  consultation,  and  otherwise  to 
cause  injury  to  the  business  and  means 
of  living  of  any  member  of  their  pro- 
fenion,  who  shall  attend  a  patient  for 
the  sum  of  five  shillings  or  less ; 

ih.)  Or  to  the  ancient  and  well-known 
system   of   Boycotting,  by   which   the 


members  of  the  Irish   Bar  have  from 
time  immemorial  enforced  an  unwritten 
law  to  the  following  effect: — 
(1.)  That  no  bamster  shall  enter  a 
circuit  town  before  his  circuit,  lest 
he    might    canvas    solicitors    for 
briefs ; 
(2.)  That  no  barrister  shall  use  any 
public  advertisement  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  his   merits  under   the 
notice  of  the  public,"  &c.  &c. 

He  defied  anyone  to  deny  that  the  un« 
written  laws  referred  to  in  his  Amend- 
ment were  not  enforced  on  the  members 
of  the  Irish  Bar  in  a  way  as  to  be  a 
perfect  terror  of  an  Irish  barrister.  He 
had  heard  of  Irish  barristers  being 
ruined  by  being  socially  ostracized,  be- 
cause they  had  broken  one  of  the  un- 
written laws  of  their  Profession.  Why 
should  the  Irish  barristers  and  doctors 
have  a  right  which  was  denied  to  Irish 
farmers  and  labourers  ?  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  proceed  to  break  down  the 
system  of  comoination  amongst  barristers 
and  amongst  doctors,  and  inflicted  six 
months'  hard  labour  upon  a  barrister  or 
a  doctor  who  "Boycotted"  one  of  his 
brethren,  because  he  dared  to  break  one 
of  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  Profession ; 
if  the  Government  would  undertake  to 
deal  out  even-handed  justice  to  rich  and 
poor  alike,  he  would  willingly  withdraw 
his  Amendment.  It  was  because  he 
knew  this  law  was  directed  against  the 
poor,  and  not  against  the  rich,  that  he 
now  proposed  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
39,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  business  or 
means  of  living." — (^Mr.  Dillon,) 

Question  proposed,  '^That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 


ause. 


>> 


8iB  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  hon.  Member  said  this  was  the  tail 
of  the  Bill,  and,  no  doubt,  it  was ;  but 
the  tail  very  often  carried  the  sting.  The 
words  it  was  proposed  to  strike  out  were 
the  words  which  most  nearlv  touched 
the  practice  of  *'  Boycotting,"  and  they 
must  naturally  be  so  regarded  by  hon. 
Members  opposite.  It  was  quite  plain 
that  if  they  struck  out  these  woi^s  it 
would  not  be  an  offence  to  intimidate  a 
man,  and  prevent  him  from  doing  what 
he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  by  putting 
him  in  fear  of  injury  to,  or  loss  of,  his 
property,  or  means  of  living.  The  whole 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  prevent  intimi- 
dation of  that  kind,  and  it  was  evident 
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that  if  they  accepted  the  Amendment 
they  would  fail  in  their  endeavours  to 
put  an  end  to  "  Boycotting."  With  re- 
ference to  the  old  stones  about  the 
Medical  Profession  and  the  Leeal  Pro- 
fession, the  arguments  by  which  they 
were  accompanied  were  by  no  means 
new.  They  had  always  been  used  in  all 
the  old  Trades'  Union  discussions — dis- 
cussions on  these  subjects  had  never 
taken  place  without  these  worn-out  illus- 
trations being  brought  up.  Arguments 
of  this  kind  ought  not  to  have  weight, 
or  to  prevent  the  Committee  from  deal- 
ing with  the  particular  evil  which  they 
knew  existed  in  *'  Boycotting." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  had  challenged 
a  division  on  the  last  Amendment ;  but 
the  Chairman,  it  seemed,  had  not  heard 
him.  He  begged  now  to  move  that  Pro- 
gress be  reported. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Dr. 
Commins. 

Mb.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  the 
Amendment  he  had  put  down  on  the 
Paper  had  already  been  the  subject  of 
a  discussion  in  course  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  other  Amendments  to  the 
clause.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  make  a  long  statement  on  the 
subject,  because,  in  the  course  of  the 
observations  he  had  made  in  speaking 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Bryce),  he  had  foreshadowed  this 
Amendment.  His  proposal  recognized 
the  fact  that  it  was  intended  to  put  down 
''Boycotting"  as  an  offence  against 
which  the  clause  was  directed.  It  was 
not  intended  to  let  hon.  Members  argue 
on  the  assumption  that  it  was  in  any 
way  proposed  to  exempt  ''Boycotting" 
from  the  Bill 

DR.COMMINSro8e  toapoint  of  Order. 
He  said  he  had  an  Amendment  on  the 
Paper  preceding  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  (Mr.  Horace  Davey). 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  called  on,  but  did 
not  answer. 

Mr.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Amendment  was  this.  It  had 
been  pointed  out  that  Clause  4,  as  it 
stood,  called  for  explanation,  and  was 
framed  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  not 
do  what  it  was  the  object  and  intention 
of  the    Government    to  do.     He  now 

Sir  William  Hareourt 


sought  to  frame  the  clause  in  suoh  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the 
intention  of  the  Government — that  was 
to  say,  to  make  it  provide  that  that 
should  not  be  an  offence  which  the  Gh)- 
vernment  did  not  desire  to  make  an 
offence,  and  to  allay  the  fears  that  had 
been  expressed  and  felt  that  the  language 
of  the  clause  was  such  that  under  the 
Act  things  might  be  converted  into 
offences,  which  it  was  never  intended  to 
be  made  offences.  Illustrations  had  been 
given  of  that,  and  it  was  not,  perhaps, 
necessary  to  renew  them  ;  but  tlus  would 
show  what  he  meant.  Suppose  an  as- 
sociation of  ladies  was  formed  to  "  Boy- 
cott "  linen-drapers  who  did  not  provide 
proper  seats  for  their  work-people,  they 
would  come  under  the  clause  as  guilty 
of — 

"  Word  spoken  or  act  done  intended  to  and 
calculated  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  in- 
jury or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of 
hie  family,  or  to  an^  person-in  his  emplo3rment, 
or  in  fear  of  any  mjury  to  or  loss  of  his  pro- 
perty, business,  or  means  of  living." 

The  formation  of  the  association  would 
certainly  have  been  for  the  purpose  of 
compelling  the  shopkeepers  to  do  that 
which  they  had  a  legal  n^ht  to  refuse  to 
do.  Where  they  were  aefining  an  of- 
fence it  was  important  that  they  should 
define  it  in  such  language  as  would 
accurately  express  what  they  meant; 
and  he  ventured  to  think  that  the  prin- 
cipal objection  would  be  removed  if  they 
adopted  the  Amendment  he  had  on  the 
Paper.     The  words  were  these— 

'*  Provided,  That  the  refusal  by  any  person  to 
deal  with  another  in  the  way  of  trade,  business, 
or  employment  of  either,  shall  not  of  itself  be 
deemed  to  be  intimidation." 

What  he  intended  to  express  by  that 
was,  that  the  mere  fact  of  saying,  "  I 
wiU  not  deal  with  you,"  or  "  I  wul  not 
supply  you  with  goods,"  was  not  in  it^ 
self  an  intimidation — that  was  to  say, 
that  that  act,  being  a  lawful  thing, 
should  not  be  punie^ed ;  but  that  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  done, 
or  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
words  were  spoken,  should  constitute  the 
intimidation.  As  he  had  ventured  to 
say  on  another  occasion,  it  was  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  not  the  act  itself,  which 
constituted  the  offence;  and  in  this 
Proviso  he  had  attempted — whether  suc- 
cessfully or  not  the  Committee  would 
say — to  embody  that  idea.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Lincoln  (Mr* 
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Hinde  Palmer)  had  an  Amendment  to 
hig  Amendment,  which  proposed  to  in- 
sert, after  the  word  *'  person,"  the  words 
"individually,  and  not  collectively,  or 
in  combination  with  others."  The 
Amendment,  as  amended,  would  read  in 
this  way — 

**  Provided,  That  the  refusal  by  any  person 
individoally,  and  not  collectively,  or  in  combi- 
nation with  others,  to  deal  with  another  in  the 
way  of  the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of 
eith«r,  ahaU  not  of  itself  be  deemed  to  be  inti- 
midation/' - 

With  the  permission  of  the  Committee, 
he  proposed  to  adopt  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lin- 
coln ;  and,  if  it  was  in  Order,  he  would 
move  his  Amendment  as  amended.  He 
believed  there  was  no  technical  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
proposal.  He  was  bound  to  say  that 
the  words  suggested  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Lincoln  were  an 
improvement,  because  he  believed — and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  his  hon.  Friends 
who  had  assisted  him  in  framing  his 
Amendment  would  agree  with  him — that 
a  combination  to  do  an  act  which  was 
in  itself  lawful,  must  bear  a  totally  dif- 
ferent complexion  to  the  same  act  when 
done  by  a  single  individual. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  pj^e  3,  line  29,  after  "living,"  insert 
**  Provided,  That  the  refusal  by  any  person, 
individually,  and  not  collectively,  or  in  combina- 
tion with  others,  to  deal  with  another  in  the  way 
of  the  trade,  business,  or  employment  of  either 
shall  not  of  itself  be  deemed  to  be  intimidation.'* 
— {Mr.  Horace  Davey.) 

Question  proposed, "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hekry  James)  said,  the  very  fact  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  proposing  the 
Amendment  would  secure  the  attention 
of  the  Committee.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  worded,  a  great  many 
Members,  at  first  sight,  might  consider 
that  it  was  consistent  with  the  Bill. 
But  if  it  was  considered  carefully,  it 
would  be  seen  that  those  who  had  sup- 
ported the  first  part  of  the  clause  must 
also  support  the  latter  part  as  it  stood. 
The  proposal  was  that  it  should  not  be 
intimidation  on  the  part  of  one  person 
to  refuse  to  deal  with  another  in  the 
way  of  "trade,  business,  or  employ- 
ment." What  did  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  mean  by  that  ?  Did  he  mean 
that  the  mere  fact  of  a  person  saying 


*'  I  will  not  deal  with  you  "  should  not 
be  an  offence  ?  If  he  meant  that,  then 
the  Government  meant  that  too.  Of 
course,  it  was  legitimate  for  a  man  to 
say — "  I  will  not  deal  with  you  ;  you 
have  no  stock-in-trade,  and  I  fear  you 
will  not  pay  me."  That  would  not  be  an 
offence  under  the  clause  as  it  stood. 
If  they  properly  translated  the  words 
"  shall  not  of  itself  be  deemed  to  be," 
in  the  Amendment,  it  would  mean 
such  a  thing  should  not  be  an  offence 
unless  it  came  within  the  section. 
They  could  not  say  that  unless  a  thing 
came  within  the  section  it  should  not 
be  an  offence,  which  was  the  effect 
of  the  Amendment.  The  Government 
had  said  that  it  was  the  intimidation 
plus  the  act  which  made  the  act  in- 
timidation ;  whereas  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  it  was  the  act  minus 
the  intimidation  which  constituted  the 
offence.  The  Amendment  merely  said 
that  unless  the  act  came  within  the 
section  it  should  not  come  within  the 
section.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  excuse  him  if  he  said  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  Amendment  would 
not  only  render  the  clause  ridiculous, 
but.  the  Committee  ridiculous  also. 
"  No,  no ! "]  Well,  the  point  was  one 
e  would  not  discuss.  He  hoped  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  not 
press  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  MARUM  said,  that,  with  all 
respect  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  spoken,  he  did  not 
agree  with  him.  They  were  not  to  sup- 
pose that  in  the  Court  the  magistrate 
would  possess  that  amount  of  observa- 
tion and  clearness  of  mind  possessed  by 
the  Attorney  General.  It  might  be  that 
the  words  might  safely  be  omitted ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  might  be  necessary 
that  in  a  Court  of  this  description  the 
words  should  appear  so  that  it  should  be 
clear  that  where  refusal  to  deal  with  a 
person  occurred,  it  should  not  be  con- 
clusive of  intimidation,  but  an  element 
for  consideration  in  the  matter.  It  was 
said  that  without  the  Amendment  the 
Court  would  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration ;  but  that  was  assuming  that 
the  Court  would  have  the  same  dis- 
passionate judgment  and  the  same  judi- 
cial mind  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman opposite.  He  wished  to  have  an 
announcement  of  this  kind  in  the  Bill, 
so  that,  where  necessary,  it  could  be 
placed  before  the  minds  of  persons  in  a 
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jadioial  capacity^  who  might  not  take 
that  technioal  view  of  the  matter  that  a 
man  of  trained  mind  would  take.  The 
iniieiition  was  that  a  mere  refusal  to 
deal  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  the  offenoe.  This  was  not  a  Combi- 
nation Clause.  The  6th  clause  was  the 
Combination  Clause,  so  that  it  would  ap- 
pear that  it  was  not  necessary  to  add 
the  words  '*  individually,  and  not  col- 
lectively, or  in  combination  with  others," 
in  this  part  of  the  Bill.  It  would  be 
inconsistent  to  put  these  words  in  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  dealt  with  indi- 
vidual acts,  and  not  acts  of  combination. 
The  Amendment,  he  thought,  was  neces- 
uBry  for  the  sort  of  Courts  they  might 
have  to  deal  with. 

Mb.  HEALT  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Chairman  to  a  point 
of  Order.  He  should  very  much  have 
preferred  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Mr.  Horace  Davey)  to  have  moved  the 
Amendment  without  the  addition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Lincoln 
(Mr.  Hinde  Palmer).  As  he  (Mr. 
Healy)  had  an  Amendment  on  the 
Paper,  which,  unfortunately,  he  had  not 
been  in  his  place  to  move,  and  as  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Christchurch  was  of  very 
little  use  as  amended,  he  wished  to 
know  whether,  if  on  Monday  he  put 
down  his  Amendment,  he  should  be  in 
Order  in  moving  it  ?  On  Monday  the 
Prime  Minister  would  be  in  his  place, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  hear  his  opi- 
nion of  exclusive  dealing.  His  Amend- 
ment said — 

"  Provided,  That  no  refusal  by  any  person  to 
deal  with  another  in  the  way  of  the  trade, 
business,  or  employment  of  either ;  and  no 
declaration  of  intention  not  to  so  deal,  and  no 
resort  to  the  practice  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  exclusive  dealing,  shall  of  itself  be 
deemed  to  be  intimidation." 

Supposing  they  allowed  the  discussion 
on  the  present  Amendment  to  drop, 
should  he  be  in  Order  in  moviug  the 
Amendment  that  had  been  passed  over  ? 
Thb  CHAIEMAN  :  If  the  Amend- 
ment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
is  withdrawn,  no  doubt  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber could  go  back  to  the  words  in  the 
Bill  followmg  those  last  discussed  and 
decided,  and  anyone  can  propose  an 
Amendment.  I  should  not  like  to  say 
whether  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  could 
be  moved  until  I  have  looked  at  it  a 

Mr,  Marum 


little  more,  because  it  seems  to  n^  9k 
present  that  if  the  Amendment  we  are 
now  upon  is  negatived,  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  will  have  been  decided. 
I  should,  however,  like  to  consider  the 

point.    

Mb.  healy  said,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  doubt  on  the  question,  and  as 
this  matter  would  lead  to  an  important 
debate  involving  the  whole  question  of 
**  Boycotting,"  he  thought  it  would  b» 
as  well  that  they  should  now  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(Mr.  Mealy,) 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
allow  them  to  dispose  of  the  Amend- 
ment before  them. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  should  have  no 
objection  if  he  could  afterwards  bxing 
on  his  Amendment. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  Proviw  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Healy)  proposes  to 
move  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
before  the  Committee.  Any  Proviso 
that  is  substantially  difiEerent  can^  of 
course,  be  moved  if  the  clause  is  not 
put.  I  trust  that  under  the  circum- 
stances the  hon.  Member  will  allow  this 
Amendment  to  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  did  not  object 
to  withdraw  the  Motion  if  he  had  a 
ruling  from  the  Chairman  that  his 
Amendment  could  be  put  on  Monday. 
The  subject  under  discussion,  however, 
was  one  which  should  be  discussed  in 
daylight.  Exclusive  dealing  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  that  was  a  matter  on 
which  a  good  deal  turned.  If  the  Chair- 
man informed  him  that  he  could  move 
his  Amendment  on  Monday  he  would 
withdraw  his  Motion. 

The  chairman  :  The  first  part  of 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  is  contained  in  the  Amendment 
for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Christchurch ;  therefore,  unless  that  were 
omitted  the  Amendment  could  not  be 
moved.  The  latter  part  of  the  Proviso, 
however,  could  be  moved. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  that,  if 
he  understood  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  he  in- 
tended to  bring  in  a  clause  that  would 
preserve  to  Irish  tenants  the  right  of 
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combination  preserved  to  EngUdi  work- 
ing men  by  thje  Act  of  1875.  He  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  would  observe,  then,  that  the 
whole  queetion  of  combination — includ- 
ing such  combination  as  was  dealt  with 
in  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Ohristchurch  — 
would  have  to  be  considered  on  the 
Saving  Clause  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  would  suggest 
that  they  should  approach  the  considera- 
tion of  this  Saving  Clause  with  a  Com- 
mittee impledged  as  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  hon.  Member  must  have  misunder- 
stood him.  What  he  had  said  was,  that 
he  would  save  the  Act  of  1875,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  in  any  way  overriden  by 
this  Bill.  The  clause  he  would  introduce 
would  be  the  ordinary  Saving  Clause 
— **  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  contravene 
anything  in  the  Act  of,''  &c. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  had 
evidently  misimderstood  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  they  were 
not  in  as  good  a  position  as  he  had 
thought  they  were.  What  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said 
just  now  only  confirmed  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  demand  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers— namely,  that  the  question  should 
be  left  open  until  they  were  able  to  dis- 
ouss  it  as  a  whole.  The  difficulty  they 
were  under  was  plain.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Christchurch  (Mr. 
Horace  Davey)  wished  to  discuss  an 
Amendment,  Uie  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford wanted  to  propose  one,  and  other 
hon.  Members  might  wish  to  do  the  same, 
all  these  Amendments  dealing  with  the 
question,  a  portion  of  which  only  was 
raised  by  the  Amendment  now  before  the 
Conmiittee.  Was  it  fair,  then,  to  ask 
the  Committee,  at  half -past  1  in  the 
morning,  to  pledge  itself  beforehand  by 
a  division  on  a  matter  which  was  to  be 
fully  discussed  at  another  Sitting  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
as  he  understood  the  matter,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
wished  to  raise  a  larger  question  than 
was  raised  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Christchurch  (Mr.  Horace 
Davey).  If  that  was  so,  clearly  he 
would  be  entitled  to  raise  the  question 
on  Monday,  if  it  was  not  the  identical 
question  to  that  before  the  Committee. 
Hon.  Members  opposite,  unless  he  (Sir 
William  Haroourt;  was  mistaken,  said 


the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Christchurch  did  not  meet 
their  views,  therefore  the  Committee 
should  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  that 
Amendment.  When  that  Amendment 
was  disposed  of  they  could  then  bring 
forward  Amendments  that  would  meet 
their  views 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  it  would  faci- 
litate matters  very  much  if  it  were  ruled 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
could  bring  in  his  Amendment,  even 
though  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Christchurch  were 
disposed  of  that  evening.  He  would 
point  out  that  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Christ- 
church was  not  merely  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  Amendment  as  it 
stood,  but  his  Amendment  coupled  with 
that  of  another  hon.  Member.  It  would 
be  seen,  then,  that  these  two  Amend- 
ments, taken  together,  were  very  differ- 
ent indeed — the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  and  that  before 
the  Committee.  The  Chairman  could, 
without  difficulty,  rule  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
was  substantially  different  to  that  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Christ- 
church. 

The  chairman  :  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion  of  my  ruling,  but  of  the  decision  of 
the  Committee.  If  the  Committee 
should  decide  that — 

''The refusal  by  any  penon  to  deal  with 
another  in  the  way  of  the  trade,  business,  or 
employment  of  either,  shall  not  of  itself  be 
deemed  to  be  intimidation,*' 

the  hop.  Member  could  not  afterwards 
move  that — 

*'No  refusal  by  any  person  to  deal  with 
another  in  the  way  of  Uie  trade,  business,  or 
employment  of  either,"  &c.,  "  shall  of  itself  be 
deemed  to  be  intimidation." 

Mb.  HORACE  DAVEY  said,  he 
thought  there  was  some  justice  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex* 
ford  (Mr.  Healy)  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  (Mr.  Horace  Davey)  had  moved  this 
Amendment ;  and  although  he  might  not 
be  prepared  to  support  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford,  he 
thought  he  ought  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  hon.  Member  having  an  op- 
portunity of  proposing  the  Amendment. 
He,  perhaps,  might  have  misled  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  by  adopting  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  forlinooln  (Mr.  Hinde  Palmer); 
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and,  as  the  last  thing  he  desired  was  to 
give  the  slightest  ground  for  saying  that 
he  had  misled  any  hon.  Member,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Motion,  **That  the  Chairman  do  re- 
port Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again,"  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  Provided,  That  no  refusal  by  any  person  to 
deal  with  another  in  the  way  of  the  trade, 
business,  or  employment  of  either ;  and  no  de- 
claration of  intention  not  so  to  deal,  and  no  re- 
sort to  the  practice  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  exclusive  dealing,  shall  of  itself  be  deemed  to 
be  intimidation.*' — {Mr.  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 
*'That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  before  the  Com- 
mittee  reported  Progress,  he  wished  to 
submit  a  few  observations  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  in  which  the  Com- 
mittee found  itself.  His  observations 
did  not  refer  to  the  last  three  or  four 
hours  of  the  debate  in  Committee,  but 
to  the  general  course  of  the  Bill  since 
the  House  went  into  Committee  upon  it. 
The  Committee  entered  upon  this  par- 
ticular clause  on  Tuesday  last ;  they  de- 
bated it  on  Wednesday ;  they  debated  it 
again  on  Thursday ;  they  had  debated  it 
again  to-day  ;  and  it  was  not  yet  con- 
cluded. He  did  not  at  all  deny  the  gravity 
and  great  importance  of  this  clause,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  oast  reflections  on  any 
single  Member  with  regard  to  the  course 
he  had  adopted  respecting  any  of  the 
Amendments ;  but  he  thought  any  Mem- 
ber who  had  been  present  throughout 
these  debates  would  admit  that  there 
had  been  a  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  arguments;  that  issues  almost 
identical  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Committee  several  times ;  and  that,  al- 
though a  majority  had  decided  upon 
certain  principles  connected  with  this 
clause,  nevertheless  the  case  against  the 
clause  had  been  put  into  a  different  form 
and  again  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
As  fast  as  Amendments  were  disposed  of 
further  Amendments  crowded  the  Notice 
Paper;  and  he  thought  the  time  had 
oome  when  the  Committee  should  con- 
sider what  action  should  be  taken  with 

Mr,  Horace  Davey 


a  view  to  progpress  in  this  matter.     If 
it  had  taken  all  this  time  to  deal  with 
Clauses  1,  2  and  3,  and  part  of  Clause  4, 
he  put  it  to  the  Committee  to  oonsidOT 
when  they  were  likely  to  arrive  at  the 
end  of  this  Bill  ?    Meanwhile,  he  asked 
the  Committee  what  was  going  on  in 
Ireland  ?    Hon.  Members  opposite,  and 
some  hon.  Members  on  this  (the  Liberal) 
side  of  the  House,  wished  to  stop  evic- 
tions; and  they  were  aware  that  the 
Government  was  makine  an  endeavour, 
in  the  Arrears  of  Bent  Bill,  to  stop  the 
causes  of  evictions.   Was  it  right,  in  the 
interests  of  Ireland  itself,  by  these  pro- 
tracted debates,  to    delay  beyond    the 
actual  requirements  of  the  case  the  com- 
pletion of  this  present  Bill  ?  Were  there 
not  other    matters    in    Ireland    which 
urgently   required  to  be    dealt  with? 
Could  any  Member  of  the  House  have 
heard  the    Chief   Secretary  read  that 
formidable  list  of  offences  and  of  outrages 
which  had  been  committed  ?  [Mr.  Labou- 
OHEBE :  Evictions !]     Surely  the  House 
desired  to  stop  evictions  and  outrages ; 
and  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Labouchere)  would  endea- 
vour to  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Exe- 
cutive in  dealing  with  that  fearful  state 
of  things,  which  was  bring^g  disgrace 
upon  Ireland.    The  Committee  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  clauses  in  the  Bill 
which  followed    this  particular  clause. 
The  Irish  Government  had  asked  for 
those  clauses ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee whether  they  could  afford  to  go  on 
week  after  week,  as  slowly  they  had 
proceeded  so  far,  and  whether  it  was  not 
likely  that  if   they  proceeded  at  their 
present  rate,  it  would  be  six  weeks,  at 
least,  before  this  Bill  could  be  concluded? 
Was  it  right  that  they  should  proceed  in 
that  manner  ?  He  believed  he  expressed 
the  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
House  in  saying  they  would  be  prepared 
to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  and  patience 
in  regard  to  this  measure,  and  he  thought 
hon.    Members  opposite  would    admit 
that  the  Committee  had  shown  much 
patience.      They  had  not  complained, 
and  if   it  was   necessary   to    continue 
the  debate  at  this  late  hour,  he  hoped 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  con- 
sider whether  there  were  not  means, 
even  by  more  continuous  Sittings  than 
the    present,   of   hastening    the    mea- 
sure.   The  debates  would    have    been 
much  more  protracted  if  hon.  Members 
who  desired  to  support  the  Qovemment 
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had  not  firequently  remained  silent  be- 
cause they  did  not  wish  to  lengthen  the 
debates.  He  hoped  their  silence  would 
not  be  taken  as  indicating  any  luke- 
warmnesB  with  regard  to  the  action  of 
the  GoTemment,  and  that  it  would  be 
understood  that  they  did  not  object  to 
the  action  of  the  Government,  although 
they  had  thought  it  better  to  remain 
silent.    They  wished    this    Bill    to  be 

Eassed,  and  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
lood  that  was  being  shed  in  Ireland 
was  not  only  Saxon  blood,  but  Irish 
blood.  The  Executive  asked  for  such 
powers  as  were  necessary  to  stop  that 
bloodshed,  and  if  this  Bill  did  not 
suffice  to  stop  it  they  must  ask  for  further 
powers ;  for  neither  the  Government  nor 
the  House  would  endure  a  continuation 
of  these  outrages.  The  Government 
must  be  armed  with  the  powers  they 
asked  for;  and  he  hoped  that  before 
Monday  the  Government  would  consi- 
der whether  any  further  steps  could  be 
taken  to  expedite  the  progress  of  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  it  was  evident  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bipon  had  not  been  present  during 
the  debates  on  the  Land  Bill  last  year ; 
for  if  he  had,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  Toiy  Party  delayed  the  Gt)vemm6nt 
no  less  than  four  days  on  the  first  three 
lines  of  the  Bill,  whereas  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers on  this  occasion  had  only  delayed 
the  Government  six  days  on  one  whole 
clause.  The  Bill  now  before  the  House 
affected  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  but  the  Bill  before  the  House  last 
vear  only  affected  the  interests  of  a  few 
landlords;  and  hon.  Gentlemen  above 
the  Gangway  on  the  Tory  Benches  did 
not  scruple  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
House  and  prevent  the  Bill  being  passed, 
although  evictions  were  then  taking 
place.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  had  been  more  pain,  more  misery, 
more  loss  inflicted  on  the  Irish  tenantry 
in  one  year  than  there  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  landlords  by  outrages  in  100 
years.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site was  very  solicitous,  as  they  all  were, 
when  individuals  incurred  loss  and  suf- 
fering in  Ireland ;  but  he  must  remem- 
ber mat  the  people  for  whom  he  ap- 
peared to  evince  most  sympathy  were 
the  aristocrats — the  people  of  bis  own 
class — at  all  events,  the  monied  class. 
The  Irish  Members  represented  the  poor; 
and  certainly,  if  they  had  no  sympathy 

YOL.  COLXX.      [thibd  ssbiss.] 


for  the  class  from  which  most  of  them 
sprung,  and  if  they  did  not  understand 
the  feelings  of  the  poor,  he  should  like 
to  know  by  what  title  any  hon.  Member 
could  claim  to  represent  anybody  in  that 
House?  They  felt  as  much  for  the  people 
they  represented  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman could  feel  for  his  class ;  and  he 
would  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  although  he  complained  that  so 
much  time  had  been  spent  over  this  Bill, 
the  Government  had  now  practically  got 
the  pith  and  core  of  the  Bill — the  aboli- 
tion of  trial  by  jury  and  of  "  Boycott- 
ing." The  remaining  portions  of  the 
Bill  did  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment, constitute  the  major  part  of 
the  Bill ;  so  that  in  about  a  week  they 
had  practically  got  the  core  and  the 
marrow  of  their  proposals.  What  was 
the  conduct  of  hon.  Members  last  year  ? 
They  kept  the  House  of  Commons  60 
nights  on  the  proposal  to  limit  the  rights 
of  Irish  landlords  ;  but  the  Lrish  Mem- 
bers had  now  kept  the  House  six  nights 
altogether  on  proposals  to  limit  the  rights 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  for  three  years, 
and  yet  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
they  were  wasting  time.  He  would  re- 
mind the  Government,  who  claimed  to 
be  a  Liberal  Government,  that  there 
were  a  number  of  hon.  Members  on 
these  (the  Irish)  Benches  who  were  quite 
as  Liberal  as  any  hon.  Member  opposite, 
and  that  their  support  and  sympathy 
might  be  required  by  the  Liberal  Farty 
when  the  right  hon.  Member  should  be 
on  these  Benches.  If  the  Government 
wished  to  come  to  a  closure  with  the 
Irish  Party,  they  would  have  a  tough 
Party  to  tackle.  That  Party  was  not 
afraid  to  oppose  any  proposals  the  Go- 
vernment might  brin^  forward,  and  the 
Government  would  have  to  consider 
whether  time  would  be  saved  by  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Goschen).  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  given  the  Committee  the 
benefit  of  his  absence  on  this  clause,  for 
which  they  could  not  be  too  grateful ; 
but,  having  waited  till  2  o'clock,  he  came 
down  to  give  the  Government  the  benefit 
of  his  advice.  He  would  remind  the 
Gt)vemment  that  whenever  they  were  in 
a  difficulty  they  were  assailed  behind  the 
back  by  hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Kipon.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
following  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
all  told,  would  amount  to  half-a-dozen 
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Members  in  that  House ;  while  the  Irish 
Members  numbered  30  or  40,  and  repre- 
sented some  5,000,000  of  men.  Making 
that  contrast  between  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  this  Party,  he  would  leave 
the  Goyemment  to  form  their  own  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  said,  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  enter  into  a  controversy  as  be- 
tween the  interests  of  landlords  and 
teoants;  but  he  would  mention,  in  regard 
to  the  hon.  Member's  remarks  as  to  this 
Bill  being  carried  in  the  interest  of  the 
landlords,  that  of  the  five  attempts  to 
murder  reported  that  day,  one  was  som- 
mitted  upon  a  landlord,  one  was  upon  an 
unfortunate  soldier,  and  the  other  three 
were  attempts  to  murder  poor  farmers. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN,  referring  to 
the  advice  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
opposite   (Mr.  Goschen)  to  hurry  this 
Bill  because  outrages  were  being  com- 
mitted, evictions  were  taking  place,  and 
blood  was  flowing,  said,  the  contention 
of  the  Irish  Members  was  that  this  Bill 
would  do  no  good  in  Ireland,  but  a  great 
deal  of  harm.    That  bein^  their  belief, 
they   were    bound  to  resist  it  to  the 
utmost    within   their  legal  rights  and 
abilities.   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
said  the  Arrears  of  Bent  Bill  was  wait- 
ing on  this  measure ;    but  when  the 
Arrears  of  Bent  Bill  should  come  before 
the  House   hon.   Members   above   the 
Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House  would  take  good  care  that  it  did 
not  make  progress.     They  would  fall 
upon  that  [Bill  and  strangle  it,  if  they 
could ;  and  if  they  could  not  do  it,  that 
would  be  done  for  them  **  elsewhere." 
Here,  then,  was  the  situation.  The  Oom- 
mittee  were  appealed  to  to  hurry  through 
this  coercive  measure,  which  would  not 
improve  the  condition  of  things  in  Ire- 
land, but  would  rather  make  confusion 
worse  confounded ;  while  the  remedial 
measure  which  was  promised  after  this 
Bill  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare.     He  believed  it  would  never  be 
passed  into  law;  it  would  be  opposed 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  above  the  Gangway 
in  a  most  protracted  and   determined 
manner,  and  would  receive  a  coup  de  grace 
**  elsewhere."  Therefore,  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers stood  on  their  rights  in  opposing 
this  cruel  measure,  which  they  believed 
would  produce,  not  peace  and  order,  but 
anarchy  in  Ireland. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
the  Committee  had  arrived  at  an  hour 


in  the  morning  when  they  might  pretty 
well  consent  to  this  Motion,  and  not  en- 
ter into  debate  in  a  heated  spirit.  With 
reference  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Goschen)  had  said,  the  Go- 
vernment were  fully  impressed  with 
the  extreme  necessity  of  proceeding  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  consistently  with 
full  and  fair  discussion,  with  this  mea- 
sure. They  felt  that  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Ireland  made  it  more  than 
ever  necessary  that  this  Bill  should  pass 
into  law  without  unnecessary  delay.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had  said,  it  was 
true  that  the  early  clauses  of  the  Bill 
were  among  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  Bill.  If  he  were  asked 
his  opinion,  he  should  say  he  thought 
the  debate  upon  this  clause  might  have 
been  more  condensed  than  it  had  been, 
and  some  time  might  have  been  econo- 
mized; but  he  had  perceived,  durinff 
this  evening,  a  disposition  to  forward 
the  discussions,  and  not  to  unduly  delay 
them  ;  and  the  Committee  having  passed 
this  clause,  which  had  been  one  of 
great  difficulty  and  complexity,  he  hoped 
they  would  make  more  rapid  progress 
with  those  portions  of  the  Bill  which 
had  still  to  be  dealt  wiikh. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee    report    Progress,    to   ait 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

COUNTY  OOXTBTS   [SALABISS  AND  EXPSK8B8 
OF  BXAHINBB8  OF  AOOOUKTs]. 
ConsUlered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 

JRetohed,  That  it  is  expedient  to  authorise  the 
repeal  of  so  much  of  section  two  <^  "The 
County  Courts  Act,  1866,"  as  limits  the  Salaries 
and  Expenses  of  the  persons  hy  whom  the 
Accounts  are  to  be  £zatnined. 

Kesolution  to  be  reported  upon  Mbmia^  neatt. 

MOTION. 


PUBLIC  OFFICES  SITE  BILL  BBLIOT 

OOIOCITTEB. 

Ordered^  That  the  Report  and  Kinutet  of 
Eridence  of  the  Select  Ck>mmittee  on  Public 
Offices  and  Buildings  (Metrcpc^)  1877,  be 
refenred  to  the  Select  Oommittee  on  the  Pnblie 
Offices  Site  BiU.— (i/r.  Shaw  X^#ct#.) 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock 
till  Honday  next. 


Mr,  Healy 


I 
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atatds  that  Mr.  Cookson  is  oonyalescent, 
and  bis  injuries  are  not  serious.  Sir 
Edward  Malet  has  telegraphed  that  the 
Khediye  has  sent  an  aide*d$-camp  to 
Alexandria,  and  the  latest  telegram  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Mr.  Covert  is 
of  a  more  re-assuring  charact^.  The 
natives,  the  English  authorities,  and 
Dervish  Pasha  advise  that  men  should 
not  be  landed.  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
has  power  to  land  sailors  and  marines 
should  he  think  it  necessary ;  but  he  has 
telegraphed  that  the  disturbance  is  of 
a  non-politioal  character,  and  was  sup- 
pressed by  Egyptian  troops. 

Eakl  DE  la  ware  :  I  wish  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl,  If  the  consent  of  the 
Sultan  has  been  given  to  the  proposed 
European  Conference  with  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  Egypt  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE ;  All  the  Powers 
have  pressed  the  Porte  to  consent  to  a 
Conference.  The  Sultan  has  stated  his 
opinion  that  it  is  unnecessary,  and  in 
some  ways  objectionable ;  but  His  Ma- 
jesty has  made  no  refusal  to  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Powers. 


MINUTE8.1  — Sbmct  Committhb  — Ji^poW  — 
Claims  of  Peerage,  &c.  [No.  128]. 

PcBuc  Bills— /•!>«/  J?tf«rfiMy— Public  Health 
(Fruit-Pickers  Lodgings)  ♦(127);  Interments 
(FelodeseJ*  (180);  Land  Drainage  Provi- 
tional  Oraer*  (131);  Local  Oovemment 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)*  (132); 
Local  <jk>vemment  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
ders (No.  3)  ♦  (133) ;  Local  Government  Pro- 
visional Orders  (No.  2)»  (134);  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Orders  (No.  6)  •  (136) ; 
Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (No.  10)* 
(136). 

Second  Reading  —  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife's  Sister  (76),  negatived  ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders*  (106);  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Orders  (Poor  Law)* 
(107). 

Committ4e^'hQ\iet  Explosions  *  (86-129). 

Third  Beading^ krkioyr    Harbour*  (98),   and 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)  —  RIOTS 
AT  ALEXANDRIA.— QUESTIONS. 

The  Mabqubss  of  SALISBURY:  I 
wish  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  he  has 
any  farther  news  which  he  desires  to 
oommonicate  to  the  House  with  refer- 
ence to  the  state  of  things  in  ^^ypt; 
and,  also,  if  he  will  inform  the  House 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  in- 
tend to  take  any  measures,  or  whether 
measures  are  so  far  advanced  that  the 
Qoyemment  can  inform  the  House  of 
their  nature  ? 

£abl  GBANYILLE  :  My  Lords,  in 
reply  to  the  noble  Marquess's  Question, 
I  will  read  the  telegrams  which  have 
been  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  from 
Alexandria.  The  first  is  from  Vice  Con- 
sul Calvert,  dated  10.40  last  night,  and 
states  that  a  serious  riot  had  taken  place 
in  the  afternoon  between  Arabs  and 
Europeans,  and  that  Mr.  Pibworth,  an 
engineer  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Superb ^ 
was  killed,  and  many  wounded,  among 
whom  w«*e,  I  regret  to  state,  Mr.  Cook- 
son,  Her  Majesty's  Consul,  and  three 
constables  of  the  Consulate.  A  further 
telegram  from  Mr.  Calvert,  dated  10.25 
this  morning,  states  that  the  women  and 
children,  who  sought  refuge  in  the  Con- 
sulate, have  been  transferred  to  the  ships, 
and  that  the  military  are  maintaining 
order.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  Mr.  Calvert 


MARRIAGE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 

SISTER  BILL.— (No.  76.) 

( The  Earl  of  Dalhousie.) 

SSOOin)  BBADINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  DALHOUSIE,  in  mov- 
ing that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said  :  Tour  Lordships  are  already 
acquainted  with  this  Bill.  It  has  been 
several  times  before  Parliament.  It  has 
passed  through  all  its  stages  in  **  another 
place  "  no  less  than  seven  times ;  .and, 
although  your  Lordships  have  not  yet 
seen  fit  io  allow  it  to  pass  the  second 
reading,  you  have,  exeept  on  two  occa- 
sions, regarded  it  with  steadily-increasing 
favour  each  time  it  has  come  before  you. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  House  divided 
on  the  second  reading,  the  **  Contents  " 
were  only  16;  in  1879  they  were  81 ;  in 
1880  the  number  increased  to  90 ;  and 
on  the  last  occasion  the  second  reading 
was  only  lost  by  the  small  majority  of 
11.  Judg^g  by  the  tone  of  the  recent 
debates  in  this  House,  it  is  evident  that 
the  passing  or  the  rejection  of  this  Bill 
now  turns  on  the  social  aspect  of  the 
question — that  is  to  say,  on  the  question 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  community  that  the 
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BiU  should  become  law.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that  this  part  of  the 
subject  was  discussed  at  some  length  in 
this  House  in  the  years  1879  and  1880, 
when  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Houghton), 
who  has  for  so  many  years  taken  a 
deep  and  warm  interest  in  this  question, 
brought  it  forward.  I  cannot  add  much 
that  is  new  to  the  discussion ;  but  my 
duty  to  your  Lordships  requires  that, 
eren  if  I  have  to  go  over  a  part  of  the 
old  ground  again,  and  do  no  more  than 
remind  you  of  considerations  with  which 
you  are  already  familiar,  I  should  briefly 
state  my  reasons  for  asking  the  House 
to  read  this  Bill  a  second  time.  Before 
doing  so,  I  should  like  to  make  some 
general  observations  in  regard  to  it.  I 
would,  in  the  first  place,  point  out  that  it 
is  not  a  sweeping  measure  for  the  gene- 
ral reform  of  the  Marriage  Laws.  It 
aims  at  nothing  more  than  the  removal 
of  an  unreasonable  restriction  on  mar- 
riage, which  causes  much  misery  and 
suffering  to  a  considerable  number  of 
persons.  The  Bill  is  strictly  limited  to 
this  one  object.  If  I  am  asked,  why  is 
it  not  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehen- 
sive character,  embracing  also  marriage 
with  a  deceased  husband's  brother  or  de- 
ceased wife's  niece,  or  a  deceased  hus- 
band's nephew,  my  reply  is,  that  these 
marriages  rarely  take  place — so  rarely 
that  their  prohibition  does  not  appear 
to  be  felt  as  a  practical  grievance.  In 
theory,  no  doubt,  the  case  for  their  lega- 
lization is  as  strong  as  that  which  is  dealt 
with  in  the  Bill.  But  it  has  been  found 
that,  for  every  100  marriages  with  a 
deceased  wife's  sister,  there  are  only 
three  with  a  deceased  husband's  brother ; 
and  for  every  marriage  with  the  hus- 
band's nephew  or  wife's  niece,  there  are 
no  less  than  300  with  the  wHe's  sister. 
Therefore,  moderate  as  is  the  scope  of 
this  BiU,  it  will,  as  a  BiU  of  BeUef,  be 
effective  in  something  Uke  96  cases  out 
of  100.  How  many  innocent  persons — 
the  issue  of  second  marriages  with  the 
sister  of  a  first  wife — are  now  bearing 
the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  I  cannot  say ; 
but  there  must  be  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  in  that  painful  situation.  I  am 
assured  that  in  London  alone  there  are 
some  6,000  couples  who  have  contracted 
this  marriage ;  and  a  few  minutes  before 
I  came  down  to  the  House  this  after- 
noon a  letter  was  put  into  my  hands, 
stating  that  the  writer  was  personaUy 
acquainted  with  no  less  than  20  of  these 

The  JEarl  of  Dalhomi$ 


marriages  in  the  small  town  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  where  he  Hved.    Then,  as  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  mar- 
riages have  been  contracted,  I  happen 
myself  to  be  personaUy  acquainted  with 
13  men,  and  I  have  received  letters  from 
16  others,  each  of  whom  had  been  re- 
quested by  his  first  wife,  in  some  cases 
when  she  was  on  her  death-bed,  to  marry 
her  sister,  in  order  that  she  might  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  when 
she  herself  was  gone,  her  chUdren  would 
be  properly  cared  for.     And  I  must  say, 
my  Lords,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  to  blame  those  men  for  complying 
with  such  a  request.  For  aught  I  know, 
there  may  be,  probably  there  are,  hun- 
dreds of  similar  instances.     During  the 
last  few  days  I  have  received  so  many 
letters  on  this  subject  that  I  have  not 
had  time  to  read  a  third  part  of  them. 
But  even  if  there  had  existed  no  more 
cases  than  those  I  am  acquainted  with,  I 
should  consider  that  I  had  g^d  gprounds 
for  asking  your  Lordships  to  reform  a 
la;w  which  would  prevent  a  husband 
from  complying  with  so  natural  and  so 
reasonable  a  request  made  by  his  wife 
in  her  last  moments.     A  law  that  would 
involve  so  painful  an  ordeal,  even  in  a 
few  cases,   surely  requires  to  be  jus- 
tified on  the  clearest  g^unds  of  public 
expediency.     Therefore,  if  I  am   told 
that  I  am  bound  to  show  reason  for  wish- 
ing to  disturb  the    existing    state    of 
things,  I  think  I  may,  at  least,  witii 
equal  fairness,  argue  that  the  onus  of 
proof  Ues  rather  with  those  who  wish  to 
retain    the    existing    state    of    things. 
Then,  as  to  public  opinion,  I  may  refer 
to  the  Petitions  that  have  been  laid  on 
previous  occasions   before  your  Lord- 
ships' House.    I  know  it  is  sometimes 
said  that  money  and  organization  wiU 
procure  any  number  of  signatures  to  any 
Petition  whatever ;  but  among  those  in 
favour  of  this  BiU  that  have  at  various 
times  been  laid  before  vour  Lordships' 
House  are  several  which  neither  money 
nor  organization  could  have  procured. 
For  instance,  more  than  1,000  municipal 
bodies   have   petitioned  in  its  favour. 
AU  the  81  Scotch  burghs  have  five  times 
coUectively  petitioned  in  its  favour,  and 
of  the  240  English  boroughs,  there  are 
only   16   whose  Corporations  have  not 
petitioned  in  favour  of  the  BUI.     Yoar 
Lordships  wiU  remember  the  important 
Petition  from  the  Convention  or  Eoyal 
Burghs  of  Sootland,  presentedi  I  think, 
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three  years  ago,  and  also  the  remark- 
able Petitions  from  the  farmers  of 
Buckingham  and  Norfolk,  which  were 
signed  by  an  altogether  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  those  coun- 
ties. But  I  appeal,  besides,  to  the  steady 
advance  which  this  measure  has  made 
in  your  Lordships'  House  during  the 
past  SO  years.  That  I  consider  to  be 
proof,  ahnost  amounting  to  certainty, 
that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  is  strongly 
setting  in  its  favour,  and  that  sooner  or 
later  it  will  be  carried.  My  Lords,  I 
have  pointed  out  how  limited  is  the 
scope  of  this  measure,  and  the  reason  of 
its  being  so  limited.  I  have  pointed  out 
how  large  is  the  probable  number  of 

Eersons  to  whom  this  Bill  will  bring  re- 
ef. I  have  also  shown  under  what 
Seculiar  circumstances  marriage  with  a 
eceased  wife's  sister  is  sometimes  con- 
tracted—circumstances which  cannot  but 
enlist  sympathy  on  the  side  of  those  who 
offend  against  the  present  law ;  and  I 
have  shown  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  public  opinion  is  favourable 
to  the  change  which  this  Bill  proposes 
to  make.  I  will  next  turn  for  a  mo- 
ment to  some  of  the  principal  objections 
that  are  urged  ag^nst  it.  I  hardly 
think  I  need  now  trouble  your  Lord- 
ships with  what  I  may  call  the  Eccle- 
siastical objection.  The  chief  objections 
urg^  now-a-days  are  based  on  the  sup- 
posed social  effects  which  it  is  pro- 
phesied would  result  from  the  passing 
of  the  Bill.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that 
this  Bill  is  a  Bill  for  the  abolition  of 
sisters-in-law.  So  far  as  I  can  under- 
stand that  argument,  it  comes  to  this — 
that  because  the  law  prevents  their  mar- 
riage, a  young  and  marriageable  sister- 
in-law  may  take  up  her  abode  with  a 
young  widower,  manage  his  house  for 
him,  and  take  care  of  his  children,  with- 
out let  or  hindrance  or  scandal  of  any 
kind ;  but  that  if  this  Bill  became  law, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  the  bereaved 
husband  to  enjoy  any  longer  the  help 
and  comfort  of  his  sister-in-law's  society. 
My  Lords,  I  deny  altogether  the  sound- 
ness of  the  foundation  on  which  that 
argument  is  based,  and  I  ask  your 
Lordships  whether  you  would  allow  any 
daughter  of  yours,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  to  reside  alone  in  the 
house  of  a  young  brother-in-law,  in 
order  that  she  might  take  care  of  her 
sister's  children?  Then,  as  to  giving 
rise  to  the  question  of  scandal,  there 


would  be  less  chance  of  that  if  this  Bill 
became  law  than  there  is  at  the  present 
moment ;  because,  if  two  people  whom 
the    law  permitted   to  marry  did  not 
marry,  the  inference  would  be  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  marry.   But  what  might 
be — and,  as  I  believe,  sometimes  is — 
the  situation  as  the  law  now  stands? 
Why  that  a  brotherly  and  sisterly  affec- 
tion might,  and  sometimes  does,  gra- 
dually ripen  into  a  stronger  and  warmer 
attachment  without  either  party  being 
aware  of  the  change,  and  if  that  should 
happen  marriage  is  forbidden.     I  ask 
your  Lordships,  is  that  a  desirable  state 
of  things,  and  is  it  not  a  danger  which 
the  present  state  of  the  law  is  distinctly 
calculated  to  increase  ?  Because,  by  con- 
sidering as  brother  and  sister  two  per- 
sons who  are  not  brother  and  sister — 
that  is  to  say,  by  interposing  a  barrier 
where  nature  has  placed  none — ^the  law 
merely  throwsboth  parties  off  their  guard. 
The  law  cannot  diminish  the  danger  to 
which  they  are  exposed.     It  can  only 
conceal  the  existence  of  that  danger; 
and,  my  Lords,  I  must  say  that  the  idea 
that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  will  make  it 
impossible  any  longer  for  a  woman  to 
take  care  of  her  sister's  children,  on  the 
ground  of  the  impropriety  of  her  living 
in  the  house  of  her  brother-in-law — a 
thing  which  it  is  asserted  she  may  now 
do  with  safety,  and  without  impropriety 
— presupposes  a  most  exaggerated  and, 
to  my  mind,  altogether  incomprehensible 
belief  in  the  power  of  human  law  to 
control  human  passion.     But  I  admit 
that  there  is  just  this  one  grain  of  sound 
argument  in  all  the  chaff  about  aboli- 
tion  of   sisters-in-law  —  namely,    that 
whereas  now  a  woman  may  live  with  her 
bereaved  brother-in-law,  and  help  him 
with  his  family,  without  any  ill-natured 
person  being  able  to  say  that  her  object 
in  doing  so  is  to  step  into  her  sister's 
shoes,  she  will,  if  this  Bill  becomes  law, 
have  to  face  as  best  she  may  the  chance 
of  such  things  being  said.    But  in  re- 
gard to  far  more  serious  insinuations  in 
regard  to  a  scandal  of  a  really  grave  and 
injurious  character,  she  will  be  placed  in 
a  vastly  superior  position.   First,  because 
she  will  be  on  her  guard  against  whatever 
danger  may  lurk  in  the  so-called  sis- 
terly attachment ;  and  secondly,  because, 
should   a  more  than   sisterly  affection 
spring  up,  marriage  will  be  open  to  the 
parties.    That  being  so,  she  can  well 
afford  to  bear  the  slander  of  such  enviou9 
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tongues  as  may  choose  to  say  that  her 
object  in  taking  care  of  her  sister's  chil- 
dren is  to  marry  her  brother-in-law  ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  say  that  in  99  cases  out 
of  1 00  she  would  care  nothing  for  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  assert  that 
a  selfish  consideration,  such  as  fear  of 
what  Mrs.  Grundy  might  say,  would 
deprive  many  a  man  of  the  solace  and 
consolation  that  the  sister  of  his  wife 
might  otherwise  bring  to  his  home,  dis- 
play a  most  unenviable  ignorance  of 
the  courage  and  generosity  of  women. 
Again,  it  is  urged  that  if  this  Bill  is 
passed  the  domestic  life  of  many  fami- 
nes will  be  poisoned  by  the  jealousy 
which  will  arise  between  husband  and 
wife,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
wife  towards  her  sisters.  My  answer  to 
that  is  that  I  think  it  extremely  im- 
probable that  many  wives  are  tormented 
with  the  thought  that  when  they  are 
dead  their  husbands  will  marry  again. 
But  even  granting^  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, tha^  unfortunately,  this  were  the 
case,  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  wife  finds  greater  comfort  and  satis- 
faction in  the  thought  that,  at  all  events 
as  the  law  now  stands,  her  successor  can- 
not be  her  own  sister  ?  Then,  a^ain,  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  this  Bill  will 
restrict  the  area  of  our  unpassionate 
affections,  just  as  if  it  were  in  the  power 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  exercise  any 
such  control  over  our  affections  as  is  here 
implied ;  and  it  is  also  asserted  that,  if 
it  passes,  the  purity  of  English  social 
life  would  disappear  under  its  baneful 
and  pernicious  action,  and  the  very  bonds 
of  society  be  loosened.  In  answer  to  this 
vague  prophecy  of  evil,  which  is  really 
too  vague  and  intangible  to  argue 
against,  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to 
the  experience  of  our  own  Colonies, 
AustraHa  and  Tasmania,  inhabited,  as 
they  are,  by  men  of  the  same  race  as 
ourselves ;  and  also  to  the  experience  of 
the  New  England  States  of  America, 
where  marriages  with  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  are  permitted.  Have  any  of  these 
evil  effects  made  their  appearance  in 
these  countries?  Do  any  persons  in 
these  countries  advocate  that  these  mar- 
riages should  be  prohibited  ?  (^  look 
at  our  own  country  prior  to  the  passing 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst  s  Act,  when  these 
marriages  were,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 

{ractically  good  and  lawful  marriages. 
8  there  any  evidence  anywhere  to  be 
found  in  any  records  of  any  kind— in 
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memoirs,  in  history,  in  novels,  plays, 
or  other  writings— that  this  marriage 
between  a  man  and  his  deceased  wife's 
sister  produced  any  evil  results?  Do 
we  read  of  the  constant  jealousy  of  wives 
towards  their  sfsters,  or  of  any  tendency 
to  relax  those  bonds  of  morality  which 
keep  society  together?  And  if  we  do 
not,  may  I  not  say,  on  behedf  of  the 
supporters  of  this  Bill,  that  we  have  not 
merely  reason,  but  also  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience on  our  side ;  whilst  our  oppo- 
nents are  compelled  to  support  them- 
selves by  prophecy  and  sentunent  of  the 
vaguest  kind.  Then,  again,  it  has  been 
said — I  think  in  your  Lordships'  House 
— that  99  out  of  every  100  women  are 
against  the  passing  of  this  BilL  My 
Lords,  I  should  like  to  hear  that  asser- 
tion proved.  But  I  may  say  that  it  is 
certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  opponents 
of  this  Bill — both  in  Parliament  and  out 
of  it — if  women  have  not  the  most  extra- 
ordinary notion  as  to  what  it  is  intended 
to  do.  The  question  has  been  so  argaed 
as  to  give  the  impression  that  this  is  a 
Bill  to  compel  a  man,  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  to  marry  her  sister,  or,  at  least,  to 
point  her  out  to  him  as  the  proper  person 
for  him  to  marry,  if  he  does  marry 
again.  Well,  it  is  not  surprising  \i 
wives,  as  a  body,  object  to  have  their 
successors  named  during  their  own  life- 
time, or  if  sisters-in-law  feel  a  little 
alarmed  when  they  are  told  that  this  is 
a  Bill  for  their  abolition,  because  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  no  one  likes  the 
idea  of  being  abolished.  Women  have 
not  had  fair  means  of  judging  this  ques- 
tion. If  they  had,  and  if  there  were 
some  means  of  ascertaining  their  opinion, 
I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would 
be  unfavourable  to  the  Bill.  There  is, 
at  this  moment,  before  your  Lordships 
a  Petition  in  favour  of  the  Bill  signed 
by  no  less  than  5,000  women,  over  18 
years  of  age,  living  in  the  Cathedral  Citr 
of  Lincoln,  die  total  population  of  whicn 
is  only  35,000. 1  could  understand  women 
wishing  the  scope  of  this  measiire  were 
wider,  or  I  could  understand  their  object- 
ing to  all  second  marriages.  But,  so  far 
from  there  being  any  reason  to  suppose 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  wife,  the  iaea  of 
her  husband  marrying  again  would  be 
doubly  painful,  if  she  could  think  that 
th^re  was  a  ohanoe  of  his  finding  a 
second  wife  in  her  own  sister,  the  re- 
verse is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  For 
we  know  that  a  wife  on  her  death-bed 
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sometimes  begs  her  hiisband  to  marry 
her  sister,  thinking  yery  naturally  that 
in  her  own  sister  her  children  would  be 
likely  to  find  the  kindest  and  best  of 
stepmothers.  Certainly,  the  picture  of 
a  dying  wife,  made  happy  in  her  last 
moments  by  the  g^m  thought  that,  come 
what  may,  her  sister,  at  all  events, 
cannot  succeed  to  her  husband's  affec- 
tions, is  grotesque  and  ridiculous  in  the 
last  degpree.  But  there  is  one  more  ob- 
jection, my  Lords — and  this,  I  admit,  is 
an  objection  more  weighty  than  any  of 
the  others — namely,  that  to  pass  the 
Bill  would  be  to  grant  an  amnesty,  by 
reason  of  its  retrospeotire  clause,  to 
those  who  have  already  contracted  this 
marriage  in  defiance  of  the  law.  No 
doubt,  there  is  force  in  that  argument ; 
but,  my  Lords,  how  would  the  case  stand 
if  the  retrospectiye  clause  were  left  out  ? 
Who  would  suffer  ?  Not  the  parties  you 
want  to  punish.  Not  the  parties  who 
broke  the  law.  They  would  go  off  to  the 
Registrar's  office,  or  to  church,  and  get 
married  at  once.  The  persons  who  would 
suffer  would  be  the  innocent  children, 
who,  if  you  do  not  make  this  measure 
retrospectiye,  except,  of  course,  in  regard 
to  property,  would  be  left,  as  they  are 
now,  to  bear  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy 
to  the  end  of  their  days.  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  children,  my  Lords,  rather 
than  of  the  parents,  that  I  ask  you  to 
pass  this  Bill,  and  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  the  diildren  that  I  hope  you  will  see 
fit  to  make  its  action  retrospectiye.  I  may 
remind  your  Lordships  that  precedent  is 
in  fayour  of  this  case.  Whether,  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Queen  Mary,  or 
Queen  Elizabeth,  or  in  the  more  modem 
instance  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  in  1835, 
eyery  alteration  in  the  Marriage  Law 
has  been  retrospectiye.  Moreoyer,  if  you 
riiould  pass  the  Bill,  omitting  the  retro- 
spectiye clause,  you  would  haye  this  state 
of  things — all  persons  bom  of  these 
marriages  between  the  year  1835  and 
the  passing  of  this  Bill  would  be  illegiti- 
mate IB  the  eyes  of  the  law  ;  while  all 
persons  bom  preyiously  to  1835,  or  after 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  would  be  legiti- 
mate, an  anomaly  which,  in  practice, 
would  be  intolerable.  I  haye  now  dealt 
with  the  principal  objections  to  the  BiU. 
I  wiU  next  state  Uie  principal  grounds 
on  which,  berides  the  one  that  I  haye 


question  of  marriage  between  any  two 
parties,  freedom  ought  to  be  the  rule, 
and  that  those  who  would  control  that 
freedom  are  bound  to  show,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  natural  or  Diyine  law,  that 
distinct  and  palpable  eyil  would  ensue  if 
restrictions  which  they  adyocate  were  not 
imposed.  But  I  do  not  rest  the  Bill  on 
any  such  abstract  ground.  I  think,  in  the 
first  place,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  marry  the  sister  of  his  former  wife, 
because  his  children  are  more  likely  to 
find  a  kind  stepmother  in  the  sister  of 
their  own  mother  than  in  anyone  else. 
This  argument  is  doubly  strong  in  the 
case  of  the  working  classes ;  for  when  a 
labouring  man  loses  his  wife  he  must 
haye  someone  to  keep  his  house,  and 
look  after  his  children  while  he  is  out  at 
work.  I  belieye  that,  in  those  cases,  it 
is  more  often  the  sister  of  his  former 
wife  who  comes  to  liye  with  him  than 
anyone  else.  And  your  Lordships  will 
understand  that,  when  two  persons  who 
are  no  relation  whateyer  to  one  another 
are  liying  together  on  terms  of  intimacy 
and  famUianty  within  the  confined  space 
of  a  working  man's  cottage,  it  is  better, 
in  the  interests  of  morality,  that  they 
should  be  free  to  marry  if  they  like.  If 
the  law  forbids  their  marriage,  the 
chances  are  that  they  may  do  worse,  as 
it  is  called.  Another  consideration  which, 
I  think,  ought  to  haye  great  weight  with 
your  Lordships  is  this — that  public  opi- 
nion does  not  »ipport  the  present  law  in 
regard  to  this  particular  marriage,  and, 
consequently,  the  law  is  broken  right 
and  left,  with  perfect  impunity  to  those 
who  break  it.  Surely,  that  is  an  eyil  of 
the  yery  first  magnitude.  I  am  not 
saying  that  because  many  people  break 
the  law  therefore  you  ought  to  alter  the 
law.  What  I  say  is  this — ^When  people 
do  break  this  particular  law,  public 
opinion  does  not  condemn  them ;  on  the 
contrary,  public  opinion  sides  with  them 
against  the  law.  For  instance,  the 
working  classes  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  North  of  England,  are  yery 
pure  and  chaste,  as  a  class.  If  a  man 
and  woman,  in  no  way  related  or  con- 
nected with  one  another,  liyed  together 
without  being  married,  they  would,  at 
least,  be  looked  down  upon  by  their 
neighbours.  But  let  the  woman  be  the 
sister  of  the  man's  former  wife,  and 
the  arrangement  is  thought  perfectly 
natural  and  proper.  Again,  the  Boyal 
Commission,  appointed  so  long  ago  as 
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1847,  to  inquire  into  tlus  matter,  re- 
ported that  the  law  failed  to  prevent 
these  marriages,  and  that  thousands  of 
these  marriages  took  place;  and  the 
Commissioners  added — 

'*  We  do  not  find  that  the  persons  who  con- 
tract these  marriages,  and  the  friends  and 
relations  who  approve  them,  have  a  less  strong 
sense  than  others  of  religious  and  moral  obliga- 
tions, or  arc  marked  by  laxity  of  conduct." 

My  Lords,  these  words  are  even  more 
true  at  this  moment  than  they  were  35 
years  ago.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  high 
time  that  the  law  should  be  brought 
into  harmony  with  public  opinion  ?  An- 
other reason  in  favour  of  the  Bill  is, 
that  the  present  law  presses  very  un- 
equally on  the  rich  and  on  the  poor.  A 
rich  man,  if  he  loses  his  wife,  can  pay 
nurses  and  governesses  to  take  care  of 
his  children.  He  is,  therefore,  inde- 
pendent of  his  wife's  relations.  A  poor 
man  is  not.  He  must  g^t  some  woman 
of  his  own  rank  of  life  to  come  and  live 
with  him ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
majority  of  cases  that  woman  will  most 
likely  be  the  sister  of  his  first  wife. 
But,  again,  if  a  rich  man  wishes  to 
marry  his  wife's  sister,  he  can  go  abroad 
and  do  so.  I  believe  that  within  the 
last  fortnight  no  less  than  10  such  mar- 
riages between  persons  belonging  to  the 
United  Eling^om  have  been  celebrated 
in  Switzerland.  These  marriages,  it  is 
true,  will  not  be  good  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  when  the  parties  return  to  flngland ; 
but  if  they  have  quieted  their  con- 
sciences by  tiiie  performance  of  a  religious 
ceremony,  they  will  probably restsatisfied 
with  what  thev  have  done ;  whereas  a 
poor  man  is  bound  by  his  family  to 
remain  where  he  is,  and,  if  he  cannot 
get  lawfully  married,  it  is  not  wonderful 
if  he  should  dispense  with  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  altogether.  But  there  have 
been  instances  where  men  have  com- 
mitted a  criminal  offence  in  order  to 
secure  the  performance  of  the  religious 
ceremony.  I  know  of  one  case  in  which 
a  noble  and  learned  Lord,  now  a  Mem- 
ber of  your  Lordships'  House,  found 
himself  obliged  to  pass  sentence  for 
perjury  upon  a  man  who  had  made  a 
false  declaration  solely  with  that  object. 
Another  most  important  argument  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  is  the  anomaly  pro- 
duced by  the  fact  that  in  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  Colonies,  in  Tasmania, 
and  within  the  last  few  days  in  Canada 
also,  marriage  with  the  deceased  wife's 
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sister  is  allowed  by  law;  and  in  New 
Zealand  and  Natal  Bills  legalizing  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister  have 
passed  the  Le^slatures,  and  are  only 
waiting  for  the  Koyal  Assent.  Suppose, 
for  example,  a  man  to  have  married,  as 
he  lawfuUy  may  in  one  of  the  Colonies, 
the  sister  of  his  first  wife,  he  afterwards 
embarks  for  England  with  his  wife  and 
family,  he  could  not  land  in  England 
with  his  wife,  because,  on  arriving  in 
England,  she  has  ipeo  facto  ceased  to  be 
his  wife  and  becomes  his  mistress,  and 
her  husband  would  be  legally  free  to 
marry  another  woman.  Is  that  a  state 
of  tlungs  which  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  ?  And,  apart  from  the  anomaly, 
is  it  not  desirable,  my  Lords,  that  on 
broader  grounds  of  statesmanship,  which 
none  can  appreciate  better  than  your 
Lordships,  there  should  be  as  little 
difference  as  possible  in  the  laws  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  Empire.  I  know  it 
may  be  said,  in  regard  to  the  Colonies, 
that  it  is  not  the  Mother  Country  which 
ought  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Colonies, 
but  vice  vered.  That  argument,  however, 
is  little  better  than  mere  pedantry ;  and 
I  feel  sure  that  your  Lordships  will  be 
of  opinion  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  Em- 
pire, it  is  not  wise  to  maintain  unneces- 
sary difference  between  the  laws  of  this 
country  and  those  of  our  Colonies. 
In  the  case  of  the  particular  law  to 
which  this  Bill  refers,  it  would  be 
doubly  unwise  to  do  so,  because  oar 
law  is  of  very  recent  origin.  Prior 
to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  in  1835, 
marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  practically  permitted.  It  is  a  fact 
that,  tmtil  the  passing  of  the  Act  47 
years  ago,  marriages  within  the  table  of 
prohibited  degree  were  not  prohibited 
by  any  enactment  of  Statute  Law ;  and, 
consequently,  marriages  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister  were,  in  99  cases  out  of  100, 
practically  good  and  lawful  marriages. 
They  were  virtually  never  ocdled  in  ques* 
tion,  and  could  only  be  set  aside  by  a 
process  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts — a 
process  which  could  easily  be  avoided  by 
getting  someone  to  institute  a  friendly 
suit,  and  to  keep  it  on  foot  till  one  of 
the  parties  died.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  al- 
lowed to  remind  your  Loraships  of  some 
points  in  the  history  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
Act,  for  it  was  never  intended  that  that 
Act  should  have  its  present  consequences. 
In  1835,  Lord  Lyndhurst  brought  in  a 
Bill,  the  original  intention  of  which,  as 
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stated  in  the  Preamble,  was  to  limit  to 
two  years  the  time  within  which  a  suit 
oonld  be  brought  in  the  Ecolesiastioal 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  aside  a 
marriage  connoted  within  prohibited 
degrees.  The  Bill  provided  that  at  the 
end  of  those  two  years,  if  no  suit  were 
brought,  those  marriages  were  to  hold 
good.  The  immediate  object  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  sole  reason  of  its  being  intro- 
duced, was  to  legalize  the  marriage  of  a 
Member  of  your  Lordships'  House,  who, 
in  marrying  a  second  time,  had  married 
a  sister  of  his  first  wife.  But  in  its  pas- 
sage through  your  Lordships'  House  the 
Bm  was  entirely  altered.  The  right 
rev.  Bench  refused  to  consent  to  its 
passing,  unless  all  such  marriages  as 
might  be  contracted  in  future  should  be 
made  absolutely  null  and  void.  Conse- 
quently, the  Act  of  1835  legalized,  in 
the  most  extraordinary  and  inconsistent 
manner,  all  marriages  within  the  prohi- 
bited degrees  contracted  previous  to  the 
date  of  its  passing,  but  prohibited,  or  at 
least  invalidated,  all  such  marriages,  in- 
eluding,  of  course,  that  with  the  sister 
of  a  former  wife,  contracted  after  that 
date.  And  these  marriages,  which,  prior 
to  1835,  although  theoretically,  and  in 
strict  law,  void,  were  practically,  and  in 
effect,  only  voidable,  and  scarcely  ever 
called  in  question,  became  after  that 
date  absolutely  void  by  the  Statute  Law 
of  the  land.  Therefore,  I  submit  that 
any  argument  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  law  in  its  present  state  has  the 
experience  of  centuries  to  recommend  it 
is  altogether  without  foundation.  I  have 
now  stated,  very  imperfectly,  but  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  the  case  for  the  Bill, 
and  I  am  most  grateful  to  your  Lord- 
ships for  the  kindness  and  patience  with 
which  you  have  listened  to  me.  My  ex- 
cuse for  speaking  at  such  length  must 
be  the  hardship  and  unreasonableness  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Marriage  Law, 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  a  marriage  with 
a  deceased  wife's  sister.  I  feel  sure 
that  your  Lordships  must  sympathize 
with  the  offspring  of  these  marriages, 
who  are  now  condemned  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  illegitimacy,  with  all  the 
social  disadvantages  it  entails,  for  an 
offenceoommitted  by  their  parents  against 
positive  law,  it  is  true,  but  not  against 
Christian  morality ;  and  I  sincerely  trust 
that  the  House  wUl  regard  this  Bill  from 
a  practical  point  of  view,  remembering 
that  the  question  involved  in  it  is  not 


whether  marriage  between  a  widower 
and  his  sister-in-law  is  or  is  not  a  de- 
sirable thing,  but  whether  there  is  any 
just  ground  for  prohibiting  it  by  law. 
Jn  the  absence  of  any  such  ground,  the 
mere  question  of  desirability  and  expe- 
diency is  surely  one  that  ought  to  be  left 
to  the  parties  themselves.  Unless,  there- 
fore, the  prohibition  of  this  marriage 
can  be  shown  to  rest  on  some  solid  and 
palpable  foundation,  I  venture  to  hope 
that  your  Lordships  will  be  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  removed.  I  do  not 
expect  that  the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
will  venture  to  take  their  stand  on  theo- 
logical or  ecclesiastical  grounds ;  and  as 
to  the  lugubrious  prophecies  in  which 
they  indulge,  we  have  the  experience  of 
the  past  in  this  country,  and  of  the  pre- 
sent in  our  Colonies,  to  prove  that  these 
gloomy  vaticinations  are  the  idlest  of 
dreams.  I  now  beg  to  move  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time,  and  hope 
that  this  restriction  on  marriage  will  be 
removed  from  the  Statute  Book. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
— (  The  JSarl  of  Dalhousie. ) 

LoBD  BALFOUE,  in  rising  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  six  months,  said :  My  Lords, 
there  are  two  aspects  in  which  this  ques- 
tion may  be  looked  at — namely,  argu- 
ment may  be  used  against  the  Bill  from 
the  theological,  or,  perhaps,  I  should 
rather  say.  Scriptures,  point  of  view; 
and  also  the  arfi;uments  which  may 
occur  to  anyone  wno  looks  at  the  social 
aspect  of  the  question.  I  was  not 
prepared  altogether  for  the  utter  con- 
tempt which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Dalhousie)  seems  inclined  to  throw 
upon  the  Scriptural  side  of  the  argument 
against  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  I  am 
perfectly  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  whatever  the 
Scripture  says  on  this  question  it  should 
have  any  effect  on  our  laws  in  this  19th 
century ;  and  there  are  others  who  say 
that  if  they  could  be  convinced  that 
Scripture  did  forbid  such  a  marriage  as 
this,  they  would  vote  against  the  Bill,  but 
that  they  cannot  be  so  convinced.  But 
I  frankly  own  that  I  belong  to  neither 
of  those  classes,  for  I  do  believe  that 
there  is  a  Scriptural  prohibition  binding 
upon  us  at  this  present  day  against 
legalizing  the  marriage  which  this  Bill 
proposes  to  legalize ;  and  I  trust  your 
Loraships  will  bear  with  me  if,  after 
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what  has  fallen  from  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  I  venture  to  give  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  have  formed  that  opi- 
nion. It  is  very  commonly  asserted 
by  the  promoters  of  this  Bill  that 
those  who  oppose  it  on  Scriptural 
grounds  found  their  opposition  upon 
the  18th  verse  of  the  18th  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Leviticus;  but  I  need 
hardly  tell  your  Lordships,  at  this  stage 
of  the  controversy,  that  that  is  not 
so.  Those  of  your  Lordships  who  think 
as  I  do,  and  all  others  who  likewise 
think  with  me,  rely  not  upon  one  verse, 
but  upon  the  whole  tenour  of  the  chapter. 
We  regard  the  tenour  of  the  chapter  as  a 
code,  and  as  a  code  which  is  to  be  inter- 
preted according  to  its  spirit,  and  which, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  is  governed  by 
words  which  occur  in  the  6th  verse — 
''  That  no  one  is  to  approach  unto  those 
who  are  near  of  kin.''  And  then,  in  the 
following  verses,  we  contend  it  proceeds 
to  define  what  is  meant  by  near  of  kin, 
and  the  prohibitions  which  follow  are 
not  enumerated  exhaustively,  but  are 
merely  put  forward  as  examples  from 
which  those  for  whom  the  code  is  in- 
tended are  to  work  out  for  themselves 
what  that  code  is  to  be ;  and  if,  looking 
at  it  in  that  light,  your  Lordships  wiU 
refer  to  this  chapter,  you  will  see  that 
there  are  certain,  what  I  may  call  speci- 
men, prohibitions,  some  of  them  as  to 
relatives  by  consanguinity  and  some  as 
to  relatives  by  affinity.  The  relation- 
ships of  affinity  and  consanguinity,  which 
are  prohibited  directly  by  Scripture,  are 
mixed  up  in  about  equal  proportion.  I 
am  sure  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  would 
concede  that  this  code  must  be  inter- 
preted all  through  either  upon  its  letter 
or  upon  its  spirit ;  it  cannot  be  allowed 
to  be  taken  sometimes  according  to  its 
letter,  and  at  other  times  according  to 
its  spirit.  Suppose  you  take  it  that  it 
must  be  strictly  interpreted  by  its  letter ; 
in  that  case,  noble  Lords  opposite  are 
at  once  involved  in  numerous  and  seri- 
ous difficulties.  Eelationships  by  affinity 
are  forbidden  much  more  remote  than 
some  by  consanguinity,  which,  accord- 
ing to  that  reading,  would  be  permitted ; 
but  if  you  are  to  interpret  it  by  its  spirit, 
it  can  only  be  worked  out  in  a  logical  way 
in  the  form  with  which  your  Lordships  are 
familiar — namely,  the  Table  of  Afilnity, 
which  is  the  law  of  the  land.  I  know  that 
some  people  say  this  is  a  Jewish  law ; 
but  I   think  anyone  who  studies  the 
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chapter  as  a  whole  will  see  that  it  is  not 
so — that  these  prohibitions  are  not  di« 
rected  against  acts  to  be  done,  or  sap- 
posed  to  be  done,  by  the  Israelites  them- 
selves, but  that  the  condemnation  witk 
which  these  acts  would  be  visited  is  ob- 
viously, by  the  words  of  Scripture,  meant 
to  include  the  Gentile  nations,  whidi 
were  then  living  around  them.  I  would 
also  say  this — that  for  many  centuries 
the  Primitive  Church  did  accept  this 
code  as  binding  upon  all  of  us,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  come  down  to  quite  recent 
times  before  any  view  in  an  opposite 
sense  is  maintained.  One  more  sug- 
gestion— that  if  this  code  is  not  binding 
upon  us  at  the  present  time,  there  is, 
then,  in  the  whole  Scripture,  no  law 
against  incest  at  all.  Another  attempt  to 
dispose  of  this  code  as  binding  upon  ns 
at  the  present  day  is  often  put  forward, 
more  especially  in  regard  to  this  particu- 
lar connection  which  your  Lordships  are 
now  debating.  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
even  if  you  admit  that  this  code  on  the 
whole  would  be  binding  upon  us,  there 
is  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the 
wife's  sister,  and  that  that  exception  is 
given  in  the  1 5th  verse  of  the  18th 
chapter  of  Leviticus ;  but  I  must  say  that 
I  cannot  see  how  that  can  be  held  at  all. 
Let  us  take  the  verse  as  it  stands  in  the 
authorized  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  most  favourable 
version  to  the  advocates  of  this  Bill,  and 
it  will  be  found,  in  the  words  of  that 
version,  that  it  is  a  simple  prohibition 
against  a  particular  kind  of  polygamy. 
How  a  man  can  argue,  therefore,  that 
because  a  particular  kind  of  polygamy 
is  condemned,  and  because  that  par- 
ticular connection  is  condemned  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  that  there  is  a 
permission  to  form  that  connection  after- 
wards, and  that  that  permission  is  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  dispense  with  what  I 
hope  I  have  shown  is  a  code  otherwise 
binding  upon  all  at  the  present  time,  I 
cannot  understand .  To  turn  to  the  sooial 
aspect  of  the  question,  the  first  remark 
that  I  feel  inclined  to  make  upon  the 
subject  is  this — that  surely,  alter  the 
law  in  its  present  state  has  existed  in 
this  oounti^  so  long  as  it  has,  the 
onus  of  proof  should  lie,  not  on  those 
who  wish  to  maintain  the  law,  but  upon 
those  who  are  anxious  to  make  the 
change  in  the  law.  It  has  often  bees 
said  that  this  change  was  introduced  at 
the  time  of  the  passing  of  Lord  Lynd* 
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hunt's  Act  I  do  not  understand  the 
noble  Eari  who  has  just  sat  down 
to  hold  that  yiew;  but  I  know  that 
many  who  support  the  Bill  are  inclined 
to  promulgate  that  yiew.  I  do  not 
ask  them  to  take  my  words  upon  a 
question  of  English  law,  but  to  pay 
attention  to  what  Lord  Brougham  said 
in  giying  judgment  in  the  case  of 
' '  Fenton  r.  Liyingstone."  In  that  case, 
his  Lordship  said  the  marriage  was 

'^  Clearly  illegal,  acooidiiig  to  the  laws  of 
England,  and  that  if  it  had  been  questioned 
while  the  parties  were  aliye,  it  most  have  heen 
Toided  ab  initio,  because  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law." 

And  Lord  Hatherley  also  held  the  same 
yiew,  and  said  that  the  lawpf  England, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  ciyil, 

"  Had,  from  the  first  institution  of  a  Monarchy, 
held  maniage  with  a  wife's  sister  to  be  an  in- 
QBstuous  maniage." 

That  proyes  that  the  law,  ieu9  it  at  pre- 
sent stands,  has  been  in  existence  for 
about  1,200  years,  and  surely  I  am 
entitled,  if  anyone  proposes  to  change 
it,  to  ask  them  to  giye  proper  proof  that 
such  a  change  is  necessary.  If  you  pass 
this  Bill,  it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  English  law  that  any  differ- 
ence is  made  between  the  marriage  of  a 
man  with  his  deceased  wife's  sister,  and 
between  a  man  and  his  own  sister,  or 
any  other  relationship  which  is  admitted 
to  be  incestuous.  It  will  be  the  first 
time  eyen  that  any  sufi^gestion  has  been 
made  of  making  any  difference  between 
those  relationships.  The  fact  really  is, 
that  these  marriages  haye  been  all  along 
illegal,  although,  as  the  noble  Earl  has 
said,  there  were  certain  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  declaring  them  yoid ;  and  all 
that  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  did  was  to 
declare  that  all  those  that  had  taken 
place  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 
should  not  in  future  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  that  for  the  future  all  such 
marriages  should  be  yoid  without  any 
declaration  to  that  effect.  That  being 
the  case,  then,  all  this  goes  to  proye  that 
the  onus  of  proof  should  lie  upon  those 
who  adyocate  the  change.  What  is  it  that 
the  House  has  been  told  in  fayour  of  a 
change  being  made  ?  The  promoters  of 
tiie  Bill  haye  often  said  that  this  restric- 
turn  is  fennd  to  be  irksome.  But  on 
whom  is  it  found  to  be  iriuome  ?  The 
noble  Earl  admits  that  the  chief  persons 
who  find  the  law  irksome  are  those  who 


haye  already  broken  the  law  ;  and  so  it 
ought  to  be;  but  that,  I  think,  your 
Lordships  will  be  yery  slow  indeed  to 
admit  as  a  reason  for  changing  a  law. 
In  my  opinion,  a  law  ought  always  to  be 
irksome  to  those  who  haye  broken  it. 

Thk  Eakl  of  DALHOUSIE  :  I  rise 
to  Order.  I  adyocated  this  change  on 
the  ground  of  hardship  to  the  children, 
and  not  so  much  on  account  of  those 
who  haye  already  broken  the  law. 

Lord  BALFOUR :  I  was  just  coming 
to  that.  And  look  at  the  lesson  you 
would  teach  by  passing  this  Bill  on 
such  grounds — that  you  haye  only  to 
break  the  law  and  to  make  it  irksome  to 
yourself  and  children,  and  to  do  it  with 
sufficient  persistence,  to  induce  the  Legis- 
lature to  change  it  for  you  ?  If  I  haye 
misrepresented  the  noble  Earl,  I  apolo- 
gize to  him,  for  it  is  not  my  desire  to  do 
so ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the 
correction  of  the  noble  Earl  made  any 

great  difference  as  regards  the  general 
ne  of  argument  I  was  following,  and 
endeayouring  to  press  upon  the  notice  of 
the  House.  1  will  say  with  regard  to  this 
that  I  will  quote  the  words  or  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  (Lord  Ooleridge),  who  I  am 
glad  to  see  in  his  place.  He  once  said 
in  this  House — 

^'That  no  change  in  the  law  of  this  kind 
should  be  made  except  for  the  general  good, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  genehil  loutiment  ox 
the  people." 

And  I  do  not  think  that  anything 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  told  you 
will  proye  anything  as  to  there  being  a 
general  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  people 
of  this  country  in  fayour  of  a  change  ; 
still  less  has  he  preyed  that  this  change 
would  be  for  the  general  good.  I  haye 
not  g^t  such  an  eztensiye  acquaintance 
amongst  those  who  haye  broken  the  law 
as  the  noble  Earl  opposite ;  but,  so  far 
as  my  obseryation  in  priyato  life  enables 
me  to  judge,  I  should  say  that  a  larg^e 
majori^  of  the  educated  classes  of  this 
country  are  against  this  change  in  the 
law.  At  any  rate,  I  am  perfectly  certain 
of  this — that  the  most  ardent  adyooato  of 
the  Bill  cannot  do  more  than  say  that 
the  educated  classes  are  diyided  upon 
the  subject.  The  noble  Earl  made  a 
considerable  point  in  saying  that  this 
restriction  is  specially  irksome  to  the 
poor ;  but  I  yenture  to  sa^  that  is  not 
the  case,  and  that  there  is  a  great  in- 
sufficiency of  eyideoee  in  support  of  the 
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assertion.  In  fact,  judging  from  what 
people  say  who  have  the  best  means  of 
knowing,  I  think  it  is  inherently  impro- 
bable that  it  should  be  the  case.  People 
in  the  humbler  classes  marry  young,  and 
the  cases  in  which  there  will  be  a  free 
sister-in-law  in  that  rank  of  life  will  be 
proportionately  very  much  fewer  than  in 
the  higher  ranks.  Besides,  I  think  the 
testimony  of  those  who  know  the 
humbler  classes  goes  to  show  it  is  not 
the  case ;  and  if  the  necessities  of  house- 
keeping and  taking  care  of  children  are 
to  be  assumed  as  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Bill,  they  may  be  pressed  in  favour 
of  legalising  marriages  with  a  good 
many  other  relatives.  The  noble  Earl 
who  moved  the  introduction  of  the  Bill 
gave  us  a  long  Parliamentary  history 
of  the  progress  of  this  measure  in  the 
^ouse  of  Commons ;  but  I  would  re- 
mind the  noble  Earl  that  such  statistics 
as  he  has  quoted  do  not  tell  much  in  its 
favour.  They  are  altogether  fallacious. 
Let  me  remind  the  House  of  the  va- 
rious Parliaments  which  have  expressed 
their  opinion  in  favour  of  or  against 
the  measure.  The  first  time  any  at- 
tempt at  legislation  took  place  was  in 
1841,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
refused  to  allow  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill;  that  elected  in  1847  read  it 
a  second  time  twice ;  that  elected  in  1852 
read  it  a  second  time  once,  and  once  re- 
jected it;  that  elected  in  1859  twice  re- 
jected it;  that  elected  in  1866  once  re- 
jected it ;  that  elected  in  1868  four  times 
read  it  a  second  time,  but  the  majority 
was  reduced  from  100  to  a  little  over  30 ; 
the  House  elected  in  1874  rejected  it 
the  only  time  it  was  presented  to  its 
notice.  The  Bill  was  not  again  presented 
to  a  House  of  Commons  found  to  be  ad- 
verse to  it,  and  I  therefore  maintain 
that  we  should  have  regard  less  to  the 
number  of  times  it  has  been  passed 
than  to  the  number  of  Parliaments 
that  have  passed  it  or  rejected  it.  The 
fact  that  the  House  of  Commons  elected 
in  1874  rejected  it  once  and  deci- 
sively is  as  good  a  fact  as  that  the 
House  elected  in  1868  passed  it  four 
times,  for  if  it  had  been  presented  four 
times  to  the  later  Parliament  it  would 
have  been  four  times  rejected.  As  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  told  that  the 
aunt  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
children,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  proper 
that  she  should  take  charge  of  them, 
a  widower's  first  consideration,  on  look- 
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ing  for  another  wife,  is  not  who  wiU 
take  the  most  care  of  his  children ;  and, 
even  if  it  were  so,  the  deceased  wife's 
sister  would  not  be  placed  in  a  better 
position  for  taking  care  of  the  children 
by  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  She  would 
rather  be  in  a  worse,  for  she  would  be 
at  once  expelled  from  the  house.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  maintenance  of  the  law 

E laces  England  in  a  singular  position  ; 
ut  why  is  that?  The  advocates  of 
change  have  certainly  found  Colonial 
Parliaments  more  facile,  and  have  wrung 
a  reluctant  consent  from  the  Home  (Go- 
vernment to  their  Bills ;  but  that  is  no 
argument  why  we  should  change  a  law 
which  has  stood  for  1,200  years.  The 
present  Bill  is  founded  on  no  logical 
principle.  That  is  claimed  as  an  ad- 
vantage, for  it  is  urged  upon  us  that  the 
change  proposed  is  a  very  small  one; 
but,  if  so,  and  we  were  to  pass  it  on 
that  ground,  the  consequence  will  be  that 
its  acceptance  will  be  used  as  an  argu- 
ment for  a  much  larger  one.  The  fact 
is  that  a  law  of  such  importance  must 
be  founded  on  some  principle ;  and  if 
your  Lordships  were  once  to  make  any 
distinction  between  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  affinity  and  consanguinity,  I  do 
not  see  where  you  are  to  stop  until  the 
whole  Table  of  Affinity  is  swept  away. 
If  you  once  do  away  with  this  restric- 
tion, you  will  strike  a  blow  at  those  pro- 
hibitions which  rightly  encircle  all  our 
family  life,  and  you  will  do  a  very  gpreat 
injustice  to  the  feelings  of  the  large 
majority  of  people  for  the  benefit  of  a 
very  few,  and  those  few  are  those  who 
have  already  broken  the  law.  By  pass- 
ing this  Bill  your  Lordships  will  do 
violence  to  the  feelings  of  a  large 
majority  for  the  sake  of  a  very  small 
minority.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  said 
that  if  the  Bill  passed  a  widower  would 
not  be  forced  to  marry  his  deceased  wife's 
sister.  But  it  will  put  it  in  his  power 
to  do  so,  and  therein  lies  the  mischief. 
The  opponents  of  the  measure  are  not 
afraid  that  by-and-bye  it  will  become 
the  custom  to  marry  one's  deceased 
wife's  sister ;  but  the  difficulty  and  the 
danger  which  they  apprehend  will  arise 
before  the  death  of  the  wife.  It  is  our 
objection  to  the  alterations  which  will  be 
efifeoted  in  our  relations  in  the  family 
oirde  that  leads  us  to  oppose  the  BilL 
Women  in  households  in  England  are 
fenced  about  by  certain  wise  restrictionsy 
and  I  think  the  wife's  sister  is  one  of 
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those  wlio  are  entitled  to  that  protection, 
and  your  Lordships  will  do  her  a  g^at 
injustice  if  you  remove  the  prohibition. 
I  am  only  too  painfully  aware  of  the  in- 
efficiency with  which  I  have  put  for- 
ward what  I  honestly  belieye  to  be  a 
Tory  strong  case.  I  ask  your  Lordships 
to  reject  the  Bill,  because  it  is  founded 
on  no  principle,  because  it  will  settle 
nothing,  and  unsettle  everything,  in  a 
sphere  in  which  it  is  most  important  that 
change  should  not  be  lightly  introduced. 
If  the  Bill  were  to  pass  I  believe  that  it 
will  bring  confusion  where  there  is  now 
harmony ;  that  it  will  sacrifice  the  peace, 
the  happiness,  and  the  convictions  of  a 
large  majority  for  the  sake  of  the  mere 
morbid  cravings  of  a  few ;  and  that  it 
will  attach  a  fatal  measure  of  success  to 
a  persistent  and  most  unscrupulous  agita- 
tion. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  now 
move  its  rejection. 

Amendment  moved,  to  leave  out 
(^'now")  and  add  at  the  end  of  the 
Motion  ("  this  day  six  months  "). — {The 
Lord  Balfour,) 

The  Mabquess  of  WATERFOED, 
in  supporting  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  said,  he  considered 
that  the  objections  raised  by  the  noble 
Lord  near  him  (Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh) were  based  on  two  points.  Some 
of  nis  objections  were  based  on  the  law 
of  God,  to  the  effect  that  we  were  bound 
by  the  Levitical  law ;  and  the  others 
were  mere  matter  of  sentiment.  He 
(the  Marquess  of  Waterford)  believed 
Doth  grounds  to  be  entirely  false ;  and 
in  regard  to  what  occurred  in  Holy  Writ 
in  reference  to  this  question,  the  noble 
Lord  had  not,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  ad- 
duced a  single  argument  to  bear  out 
what  he  said.  Therefore,  they  had  to 
deal  with  what  was  really  a  matter  of 
sentiment ;  and  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
entirely  ffdse  sentiment.  Indeed,  it  had 
been  proved  to  be  so  by  the  procedure  of 
other  nations  and  of  our  own  Colonies  ; 
and  it  was  an  attempt  to  create  by  law 
blood  relations  which  did  not  exist  in 
fact,  and  to  preserve  morality  by  an 
edict  which  he  believed  to  be  the  great- 
est inducement  to  immorality  in  the 
English  Statute  Book.  It  was  argued 
that  g^at  injustice  would  be  done  to  a 
sister  and  a  sister-in-law  if  these  mar- 
riages were  permitted.  He  supposed 
the  noble  Lord  meant  that  jealousy 
would  be  created ;  that  what  had  been 


called  pure  affection  could  not  exist  be- 
tween a  brother-in-law  and  a  sister-in- 
law  under  those  circumstances ;  and 
that,  therefore,  the  sister-in-law  could 
not  take  care  of  her  sister's  children 
after  her  death.  But  was  it  possible  to 
prevent  jealousies  by  any  law  which 
the  Legislature  might  pass  ?  Jealousies 
would  always  exist;  and  he  believed 
that  a  wife  would  much  prefer  her  sister 
to  have  charge  of  her  children  after  her 
death  in  the  position  of  a  wedded  wife, 
rather  than  in  the  position  which  was 
too  often  created  by  the  present  law — 
namely,  that  of  the  husband's  mistress. 
Again,  he  desired  to  say  a  word  as  to 
the  possibility  of  a  young  widower 
having  his  sister-in-law  to  take  care  of  his 
children.  In  his  opinion,  it  was  a  most 
questionable  position  at  any  time ;  and 
he  believed  none  of  their  Lordships 
would  like  to  see  their  female  relations 
placed  in  such  a  position,  though  some 
of  their  Lordships  would  not  object  to 
a  marriage  which  would  place  the  sister 
in  the  position  of  a  real  mother  to  her 
deceased  sister's  children.  At  present, 
both  parties  had  only  to  go  to  the  Con- 
tinent, or  to  one  of  our  Colonies,  in 
order  to  remove  the  barrier  to  their 
imion ;  and  they  knew  that  even  poor 
people  might  look  forward  to  such  mar- 
riages taking  place,  if  they  could  save  a 
few  pounds  and  go  over  to  the  Continent. 
He  believed  that  the  laws  relating  to 
marriage  were  the  same  as  the  laws  re- 
lating to  everything  else.  They  were 
made  with  a  view  of  creating  the  great- 
est amount  of  happiness,  healthfulness, 
morality,  and  prosperity  among  man- 
kind ;  and  there  was  no  meaning  in  any 
restriction,  excepting  among  blood  re- 
lations. He  thought,  then,  it  was  quite 
clear  that  they  should  stop  at  blood  re- 
lations; but  the  deceased  wife's  sister 
was  in  a  different  position  to  that ;  and 
it  was  more  against  the  law  of  nature 
that  first  cousins  should  marry  than  that 
a  man  should  marry  a  deceased  wife's 
sister.  It  had  been  stated  that  if  these 
marriages  were  permitted  we  should  do 
away  with  the  pure  affection  which 
existed  as  between  a  brother  and  sister. 
But  passion  could  not  be  curbed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  could  only  be  curbed 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  which  permitted 
affection  without  passion  between  blood 
relations,  but  which  created  passion  in 
the  breasts  of  a  pure-minded  man  and 
woman  when  there  was  no  bar  of  nature 
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to  prevent  tlieir  intermamage.  Those 
who  objected  to  this  Bill  must  be  blind  to 
its  effects  on  the  people  of  the  Contineoi 
and  our  Oolonies«  where  these  marriages 
were  allowed  without  any  ill-results  what- 
ever. Sisters-in-law  were  not  done  away 
with  ;  they  were  still  able  to  take  charge 
of  their  nephews  and  nieces ;  they  were 
still  able  to  live  in  the  same  house  on 
terms  of  affectipn  with  their  married 
sisters— no  evil  results  had  followed, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  very  best  re- 
sults— because  it  had  been  found  that 
legalizing  marriage  with  the  deceased 
wife's  sister  was  most  conducive  to 
morality.  No  one  could  deny  that 
the  English  law,  as  it  was  at  pre- 
sent, had  forced  many  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  poorer  classes,  into 
leading  immoral  lives,  and  into  breaking 
the  law  of  the  land  by  marrying  in  spite 
of  it.  There  was  no  punishment  for  doing 
this,  and  they  were  unable  to  strike  at 
those  who  disobeyed  the  law,  except 
through  their  innocent  children.  He 
thought  it  absolutely  wicked  that  — 
having  an  unnecessary  law  upon  the 
Statute  Book  which  their  Lordships 
had  refused  to  repeal,  and  being  power- 
less to  prevent  or  punish  those  who 
break  the  law — that  they  should  attack 
them  by  branding  with  the  name  of 
bastard  the  pure  little  life  of  a  child 
the  moment  it  appeared  in  the  world,  de- 
priving it  of  its  mheritance,  giving  it  no 
name,  and  holding  it  up  as  a  reproach, 
to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn 
as  long  as  it  might  h've.  That  was  any- 
thing but  a  noble  vindication  of  the 
law ;  and,  therefore,  it  ou^ht  not  to 
be  kept  in  existence,  as  it  had  been, 
by  small  majorities  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  Therefore,  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  their  Lordships  would  pass  the  Bill. 
It  would  do  no  harm  to  any  man,  while 
it  would  do  enormous  good  to  many 
living  and  to  many  yet  to  be  born. 

Lord  HouGUTOK  and  the  Bishop  of 
Petsbborough  rose  simultaneously  to 
address  the  House;  but  there  being  loud 
ones  for  the  latter,  the  noble  Lord  re- 
sumed his  seat. 

The  Bishop  of  PETERBOROUaH 
said,  it  was  with  vexr  great  hesitation 
and  some  reluctance  that  he  ventured  to 
address  their  Lordships  on  that  ques- 
tion ;  and,  strange  as  it  might  appear  to 
their  Lordships,  he  had  really  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so  when  he  came  down 
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to  the  House.  That,  however,  was  the 
most  favourable  time  for  him  to  do  ao» 
and  his  reason  for  speaking  was  thia. 
The  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Eari 
of  Daihousie)  gave  him  an  opportunity 
of  stating  that  lie  was  aware  that  the 
ground  he  must  take  in  opposiiig  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  ndble  Earl  on  his 
right  was  different  from  that  taken  by 
many  of  those  who  conscientiously  op- 
posed it.  He  had  never  been  able,  in 
the  course  of  his  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sure, to  take  what  was  commonfy  called 
the  high  Scriptural  or  theoloncal  ground, 
at  least  as  regarded  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  taken  by  many  of  his  right 
rev.  Brethren  on  the  Bench,  in  oppo- 
sition to  allowing  a  man  to  marry  the 
sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  It  had 
always  seemed  to  him  that  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  verse  which  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh) quoted,  as  forming  the  basLs  of 
his  opposition,  was  rather  questionable, 
and  had  been  questioned ;  and  he  was 
further  of  opinion  that  if  we  adopted 
one  portion  of  the  Levitical  law,  as  re- 
garded marriage,  it  was  diffioult  to  see 
why  we  should  not  adopt  the  whole  cff 
it.  He  would  fully  admit,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  among  theologians  anj 
precept  of  moral  obligation  was  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  men,  even 
though  it  was  in  the  Levitical  law ;  but 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  whole 
code  of  the  chapter  from  which  the 
particular  verse  was  ti^en  was  or  was 
not  one  of  moral  or  positive  oldigation 
was  an  open  question.  He  held  that  if 
there  was  any  doubt  upon  the  matter, 
the  whole  ^nus  pro^andi  of  adducing  ar- 
guments to  upset  a  law  which  had  stood 
for  1,200  years  lay  upon  those  who  took 
the  opposite  view  to  that  which  he 
adopted.  Having  said  that  much,  he 
woidd  pass  away  from  the  theological 
and  Scriptural  ground  of  objection  to 
the  Bill,  and  would  wish  to  deal  with 
the  subject  on  the  ground  on  which  the 
noble  Marquess  who  just  now  addressed 
the  House  (the  Marquess  of  Waterford) 
threw  some  contempt.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess said  that  if  we  abandoned  the 
Scripture  it  became  wholly  a  question 
of  sentiment.  But  sentiment  was  a  most 
important,  a  most  powerful  element  in 
deciding  such  a  question ;  for,  if  sen- 
timent had  to  do  with  anything  in  the 
world,  it  was  with  this  question  of  mar- 
riage.   Therefore,   to  dispose   in    that 
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questioii  of  marriage  of  a  sentimental 
argument,  as  thougli  the  question  had 
nothing  to  do  with  sentiment,  was  hardly 
loffical,  for  it  would  have  to  be  con- 
sidered, seeing  that  any  infringement 
upon  the  popular  sentiment   was  sure 
to  excite  opposition  and  discontent.    He 
must  confess  that  he  would  hardly  have 
ventured  to  address  their  Lordships  had 
it  not  been  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  for  furnishing  one 
of  the  ablest  arguments  he  had  ever 
heard  against  that  Bill.     The  noble  Lord 
had  the  courage  of  his  opinions.     He 
had  admitted  that,  if  you  were  to  deal 
with  that  question  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, you  could  only  stop  short  at  the 
prohibition  of  marriage  with  blood  re- 
lations.    The  whole  Table  of  Affinity 
would  be  swept  away.     The  noble  Lord 
had  admitted — and  he  (the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough)  entirely  agreed  with  him 
—that  you  could  not  sweep  away  one  of 
the  prohibitions  in  the  Table  of  Affinity, 
unless  you  were  prepared  to  sweep  them 
all  away.     The  noble  Lord,  with  a  can- 
dour which  did  him  honour,  had  plainly 
said  to  what  that  alteration  of  the  law 
logically  and  necessarily  led.     He  (the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough)  trusted  that 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  would  lay  that 
matter  to  heart,   and   he  thanked  the 
noble  Lord  for  that  argument  in  favour 
of  the  BiU.     He  would  now  pass  from 
the  question  of  sentiment,  whidi  largely 
and  deeply  entered  into  the  consideration 
of  that  ^lU.     He  had  not  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  hearing  the  speech  of  the 
noble^arl  who  moved  the  second  read- 
ing, though  he  had  heard  that  it  was  a 
remarkably  able  speech.     But  he  hardly 
supposed  that  the  noble  Earl  could  have 
adduced  any  new  argument.     He  ven- 
tured, therefore,   to  assume    that    the 
g^at  arflfument  in  favour  of   the  Bill 
contained  in  the   speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  was  that  it  was  a  poor  man's  Bill, 
meeting  in  a  special  manner  the  needs 
and  affections  of  the  poor  man.     If  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Peterborough)  believed 
that,  he  would  be  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  oppose  the  Bill.     It  had  been 
the  fashion  of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill 
outside  that  House  to  say  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Bench  belund  him  to  the 
Bill  was  a  bigoted  and  narrow  oppo- 
sition, and  that  they  who  lived  in  pa- 
laces knew  nothing  of  the  wants  and 
needs  of  the  poor  man ;  that  in  dis- 
regard to  those  wants  they  clung  to  an  I 


obsolete    Table    of    Affinity    in    their 
Prayer  Books.     But  his  opposition  to 
that  Bin  would  have  been  equally  strong 
if   the  whole  Table  of   Affinity  were 
struck  out.    It  was  not  as  an  Epis- 
copalian or  as  a  clergyman  that  he  op- 
posed that  Bill,  although  he  held  that 
the  deep  convictions  and  rooted  senti- 
ments of  the  great  majority  of  Church- 
men were  entitled  to  some  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  their  Lordships ;  but  he 
opposed  it  because  he  daimea  to  know 
as  much  as  any  of  their  Lordships  in 
that  House  of  the  wants  and  sorrows  of 
the  poor  man.     He  claimed  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Ohurch  of  England,  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  irom  their  con- 
versations with  their  clergy,  had  some 
right  to  speak  in  that  House  on  the 
condition  and  requirements  of  the  poor. 
But  that  Bill  was  not  a  poor  man's  Bill, 
either  in  its  inception,  progress,  or  in 
the  needs  that  called  for  it.     From  be- 
ginning to  end  it  had  been  a  rich  man's 
Bill ;  and  it  was  not  now  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  man  that  it  was  really  moved 
for,  though  he  admitted  the  noble  Earl 
conscientiously  believed  the  assurance 
of  many  of  his  supporters  and  prompters 
that  it  was  a  poor  man's  Bill.    It  had 
been  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  that  the  cases    arose  much  more 
frequently  in  the  homes  of   the    rich 
than  in  those  of  the  poor  with  which 
that  Bill  would  deal.    The  Bill  was  sup- . 
posed  to  give  to  the  poor  man  who  had 
lost  his  wife  the  advantage  of  having 
someone  come   into  his  house  to  take 
charge  of  his  children  upon  whom  he 
could  rely  to  treat  them  with  kindness. 
But  the  fact  was  that  the  Bill  imme- 
diately deprived  such  a  man  of  that  ad- 
vantage, and  he  wondered  that  it  had 
not  occurred  to  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill  that  common  decency  and  regard  to 
the  proprieties  of  life  would  always  pre- 
vent a  widower  bringing  a  new  wife 
into  his  house  within  a  year,  at  least, 
of  his  former  wife's   death.     ["  Hear, 
hear ! "  and  laughUr,']     He  couM  hardly 
understand  the  laugh  by  which    that 
statement  was  honoured.     Did  the  noble 
Lord  who  laughed  mean  that  a  man, 
though  he  might  be  a  poor  man,  could 
ask  in  common  decency  a  person  who 
might  become  his  future  wife  to  come 
and  live  in  the  same  house  with  him  be- 
fore his  first  wife's  remains  were  cold  in 
the  grave  ?    In  common  decency,  he  re- 
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peated,  one  year  was  supposed  to  elapse 
before  a  man  could  bring  home  a  fresh 
wife.  Thus  a  man  would  be,  for  one 
^ear  at  least,  prevented  from  bringing 
into  his  house  a  woman  whom  the  law 
had  declared  to  be  no  nearer  to  him  than 
any  other  woman.  A  poor  man  had 
deUcate  feelings  as  well  as  a  rich  man, 
and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  ask  his 
wife's  sister  to  remain  in  the  house  for 
at  least  12  months  after  his  wife's  death  ; 
and  thus  for  a  year  the  children,  whose 
case  was  so  strongly  advocated,  would 
be  left  deprived  of  the  most  natural  and 
effectual  guardianship.  As  things  were, 
during  the  presence  of  the  sister-in-law, 
the  widower  would  be  able  to  find  a 
suitable  wife  to  take  care  of  the  children. 
Except,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  a 
guilty  and  criminal  attachment  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  wife,  there  was  not 
the  inducement  which  it  was  supposed 
there  was  even  for  the  poor  man  to 
marry  his  sister-in-law.  Then  it  was 
said  that  the  sister-in-law  would  natu- 
rally prove  the  most  affectionate  guardian 
of  her  nephews  and  nieces.  He  doubted 
that  proposition  extremely.  It  might 
be  the  case  so  long  as  the  sister-in-law, 
when  married  to  the  widower,  remained 
childless ;  but  once  there  was  raised  in 
the  breast  of  the  woman  the  deepest 
passion  of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the 
holiest— the  love  of  her  own  children — 
there  would  arise  all  those  formidable 
possibilities  of  jealousy  of  the  children 
of  her  predecessor — her  deceased  sister. 
The  feelings  of  the  injusta  noverca  arose 
in  great  measure  from  the  love  of  a 
mother  as  well  as  from  baser  motives, 
and  were  not  to  be  overcome  by  the 
mere  fact  that  the  step-children  were 
the  children  of  the  stepmother's  own 
sister.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  often 
make  the  misery  of  a  sister  the  more 
bitter.  That  was  a  fact  which  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  this  contro- 
versy. The  whole  of  the  stepmother 
argument,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground 
in  the  presence  of  the  broad  facts  of 
nature ;  but  those  broad  facts  had  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  it  was  important 
to  bear  that  in  mind  when  the  noble 
Earl  said  that  the  only  laws  of  God  are 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  that  they  were 
sufficient  to  restrain  men  from  the 
temptation  of  infringing  the  sacred  law 
of  consanguinity,  but  not  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prevent  them  from  trans- 
gressing those  of  affinity.    The  law  of 
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nature  and  the  law  of  God  in  their 
original  purity  were,  doubtless,  the 
same  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  tlie  laws  of  nature  were  the  laws 
of  a  oorrupted  and  fallen  nature,  and  it 
could  not  be  assumed  that  the  passions 
of  a  fallen  and  corrupted  nature  repre- 
sented the  laws  of  God.  He  pleaded 
not  only  for  the  poor  man,  but  for  the 
rich  man  also.  He  pleaded,  likewise, 
most  earnestly  for  a  class  which  es- 
pecially needed  protection — he  pleaded 
for  sisters-in-law  as  they  were.  The 
relation  of  sister-in-law  and  brother-in- 
law  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
endearing  of  all  fiEunily  relationships. 
There  was  a  sweet  tenderness  and  a 
depth  of  affection  in  it  which  could  only 
be  found  elsewhere  in  the  nearest  ties 
of  blood  relationship.  There  were 
hundreds  of  brothers-in-law  and  sisters- 
in-law  who  had  no  thought  of  marriage 
with  each  other,  and  it  was  those  whom 
the  Bill  would  necessarily  sever,  as  it 
would  be  no  longer  possible  for  the 
sister-in-law  to  remain  in  her  brother-in- 
law's  house  when  her  sister  had  died. 
Social  disturbance  of  a  most  painfol 
kind  would  arise.  He  was  not  speaking 
of  the  disturbance  which  might  arise 
before  the  second  marriage.  He  was 
not  speaking  of  the  bitterness  and 
jealousy  which  might  be  brought  about 
by  the  attractions  of  the  vounger  sister 
in  the  heart  of  the  wife  whom  that 
younger  sister  might  succeed.  He  was 
only  speaking  of  the  unfortunate  sister- 
in-law  who  might  for  years  have  lived 
happily  with  her  sister  and  nephews  and 
nieces,  but  who,  by  that  Bill,  would  be 
driven  from  their  homes.  And  that 
effect  was  to  be  brought  about  for  the 
sake  of  an  experiment,  and  to  gratify 
the  passions  of  rich  men,  who  could  not 
control  themselves,  and  those  experi- 
mentalizing philosophers  who  found 
nothing  so  safe  as  to  experiment  upon 
matters  of  that  kind  without  a  partide 
of  principle  to  guide  them.  Sisters-in- 
law  might  remain  with  their  brothers- 
in-law  in  a  position  dubious  to  the 
world ;  but  in  which  their  superior 
strength  and  virtue  would  enable  them 
to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  world.  It 
had  been  said  that  sisters-in-law  might 
still  remain  in  charge  of  the  children;  but 
they  would  no  longer  still  be  sisters-in- 
law.  They  would  be  evicted  as  sisterB- 
in-law,  and  put  in  as  caretakers ;  and 
he    should    hardly  have    thought  the 
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practice  of  Irish  landlords  would  meet 
with  such  favour  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House.  He  protested 
against  the  Bill,  because  it  contained  no 
shred  of  principle ;  because  it  would  do 
harm  to  a  number  of  most  deserring 
persons ;  and  because  it  picked  out  of  a 
number  of  prohibited  degrees  one,  and 
one  only,  while  it  did  not  attempt  to 
introduce  any  fixed  principle  of  legisla- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Marriage  Law. 
If  they  were  to  disturb  the  Marriage 
Law  with  regard  to  affinity  which  had 
lasted  for  centuries,  he  did  not  use  too 
strong  and  earnest  words  when  he  said — 
**  For  God's  sake  find  some  other  prin- 
ciple which  you  can  introduce  into  the 
Law  of  Marriage."  These  were  not  times 
for  unnecessary,  rash,  and  experimental 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  marriage. 
In  the  country  districts  other  Bishops 
and  himself  knew  that  not  only  mar- 
riages of  too  near  affinity,  but  marriages 
of  too  near  consanguinity,  were  of 
sadly  frequent  occurrence  in  the  homes 
of  the  poor ;  and  he  dreaded  the  effect 
upon  the  home  of  the  poor  man  when 
he  would  be  told  that  the  highest  Legis- 
lative Assembly  in  the  whole  Bealm 
had,  without  any  fixed  principle,  and 
without  any  reason  alleged  for  it,  save 
this,  that  a  g^eat  many  desired  it,  intro- 
duced a  perilous  relaxation  of  the  Law 
of  Marriage,  as  to  which  not  only  he, 
the  poor  man,  with  his  dull  and  unedu- 
cated mind,  but  the  most  accomplished 
and  eloquent  supporters  of  the  Bill  in 
that  House  could  not  find  a  logical  prin- 
ciple that  would  prevent  their  going  on 
to  other  degrees,  and  to  others  and 
others  again.  This  Bill  cruelly  dis- 
turbed the  existing  relationships  of 
happy  homes.  It  would  not  bring  the 
advantages  it  was  supposed  it  would 
bring;  and  if  it  did  bring  those  ad- 
vantages, those  advantages  would  be 
terribly  dearly  purchased  by  the  social 
evil,  the  immoral  laxity,  and  the  wild 
disturbance  of  the  social  relationships 
whieh  the  Bill  would  provoke.  On  those 
grounds  he  should  vote  against  the  Bill. 

On  question,  that  (''now")  stand 
part  of  the  Motion  ?  Their  Lordships 
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Eesolvedin  the  negativ$ ;  and  Bill  to 
be  read  2*  on  this  day  itx  months. 

FUBLIO  HEALTH  (fBXTIT-PIOKERS  LODGIlfOa) 

BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  extend  the  PubUc  Health  Act,  1876, 
to  the  making  of  bye-laws  for  fruit-pickers — 
Was  presented  by  The  Earl  Stakhofb  ;  read  I*. 
(No.  127.) 

House   adjourned   at   half    past  Six 
o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  a  qoaiter 

past  Ten  o^  clock. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Monday,  I2th  Jun$,  1882. 


MINCJTES.1  — New  Wwt  Issued  — i^  the 
County  of  Banff,  v,  Robert  William  Duff; 
•squire.  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury. 

Public  Bills  —  Second  Reading  —  Elementary 
Education  Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
(London)  *  [196] ;  Elementary  Education 
Provisional  Orders  Confirmation  (West  Ham, 
&c.)»[196]. 

Select  Committee  —  Report  —  Electric  Lighting 
[No.  227]. 

Committee — Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [167] 
— R.P.  [Ninth  Night]. 

Committee— Report—Vuhha  Schools  (Scotland) 
Teachers  [153] ;  Supreme  Court  of  Judioa* 
ture  Acts  Amendment  [1641. 

Contidtred  as  amended — Local  Government  (Ghu) 
Provisional  Order*  [1441;  Local  CKyvem* 
ment  Provisional  Orders  (No.  4^  *  [1 691 ;  Local 
Government  Provisional  Oraers  (ifo.  7)  * 
[167]  ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Oiiler 
(No.  8)»  [1681;  Local  Government  Provi- 
sional  Orders  (No.  9)*  [174]  ;  Pier  and  Har- 
bour IVovisional  Orders*  [142];  Tramways 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  •  [161]. 

Third  Beading  —  Land  Drainage  Provisional 
Order*  [164];  Local  Gh>vemment  (Inland) 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)*  [166];  Local 
Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Orders 
(No.  8)  •  [172] ;  Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Orders  (No.  3)  *  [146]  ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  (No.  6)*  [166]: 
Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (No.  lO)* 
[lSl]t  and paeud. 


PETITION. 

PARLIAMENTAEY    OATH    (MR.   BRAD- 
LAUOH)— "  GURNET  t>.  BRADLAUGH." 

Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  said,  he  begged 
to  present  a  Petition  from  George  Henry 
Lewis,  gentleman,  of  Ely  PlacO)  Hol- 
bom,  praying  that  leave  be  given  to  the 
proper  Officer  of  this  House  to  attend 
the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  in  the  action  now  pend- 
ing, wherein  Joseph  Gumey  is  Plainti£f 
and  Charles  Bradlaugh,  esquire,  one  of 
the  Members  for  the  Borough  of  North- 
ampton, is  Defendant,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  paper  writing  subscribed  by 
him  at  the  Table  of  the  House  on  the 
2 let  of  February  last,  and  the  copy  of 
the  New  Testament  named  in  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House  on  the  same  date.  He 
begged  also  to  move — 

*'  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper  Officer  to 
attend  the  Queen's  Bench  Di vision  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  with  the  said  paper  writing 
and  copy  of  the  New  Testament." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*'  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper  Officer  to 
attend  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  with  the  said  paper  writing  and 
copy  of  the  New  Testament."— -(jftfr.  Lab<meh4r$.) 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  opposed 
the  Motion,  and  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
He  had  not  himself  been  informed  that 
the  Motion  would  come  on  to-day,  and 
he  believed  other  hon.  Members  had 
been  equally  taken  by  surprise. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  point  out  to 
the  House  that  the  House  allows  unop- 
posed Motions  for  Betums  to  be  taken 
before  the  commencement  of  Public 
Business ;  and  if  this  were  an  unopposed 
Motion  for  a  Eetum,  I  should  say  that 
the  Motion  might  be  made,  and  dealt 
with  by  the  House  at  this  period;  but  as 
the  matter  appears  to  be  opposed,  it  will 
have  to  come  on  for  debate  when  the 
Orders  of  the  Day  and  Notices  of  Motion 
have  been  disposed  of. 

QUESTIONS. 

METROPOLIS— THE  PARKS— GAKDENS 

OF  THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY, 

REGENTS  PARK  —  ADMISSION  OF 

THE  PUBLIC. 

Mb.  BBOADHUBST  asked  the  First 

Oommiflsioner  of  Works,  Whether  he 
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will  use  his  influence  with  the  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society  to  induce 
them  to  make  arrangements  whereby 
the  public  can  have  access  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Gardens  and  ground  of  that 
society  situated  in  Begent's  Park  ? 

MH.COUETNEY:  Sir,  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
has  no  relations  with  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Society  in  his  official  capacity.  That 
Society  occupies  its  grounds  in  the  Be- 
gent's  Park  under  a  lease  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Woods,  which  does  not 
expire  until  1901.  It  is  under  covenant 
to  use  the  premises  as  a  botanic  garden  ; 
but  Government  has  no  power  during 
the  present  lease  to  compel  the  Society 
to  admit  the  public  to  the  grounds. 


EVICTIONS  (SCOTLAND)— LOCH- 
CARRON,  CO.  ROSS. 

Mb.  FBASEB-MACKINTOSH  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  two  oases  of 
eviction  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Dugald 
Stuart,  of  Lochcarron,  in  the  county  of 
Boss,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  FarqiQiar 
Maclean,  aged  eighty,  and  John  Mac- 
kenzie, aged  fifty-seven,  crofters,  have, 
though  not  owing  any  arrears,  been 
evicted,  the  alleged  grounds  being  that 
their  sons,  over  whom  parental  autho- 
rity has  ceased,  had,  in  vindication  of 
character,  recovered  pecuniary  damages 
for  slander  from  the  ground  officer  on 
the  Lochcarron  Estate;  whether  pro- 
ceedings thus  originating  were  legal; 
and,  if  so,  will  he  take  steps  to  amend 
the  Law ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
public  prosecutor  for  the  county  acted 
as  agent  in  the  evictions  which  have 
ended  in  public  disturbance ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  issue  a  caution  to  procura- 
tors fiscal  as  to  conducting  civil  processes 
which  may  end  in  criminal  proceedings? 

Thb  LOBD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfoub)  :  Sir,  I  have  made  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  these  cases,  and  I 
have  ascertained  that  it  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Dugald  Stuart  obtained  unopposed 
decrees  of  removing  against  the  two 
crofters  named,  who  are  both  advanced 
in  years,  and  are  not  in  arrear  with 
their  rent.  There  had  been  a  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Dugald  Stuart,  or  his 
ground  officer,  and  two  sons  of  the  crof- 
ters named,  in  regard  to  the  execution 
of  some  building  work,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  ground  officer  used  language 
which  the  Sheriff  Substitute  held  to  be 
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actionable,  and  in  respect  of  wliicli  lie 
awarded  £5  of  damages  to  each  of  the 
sons.  Mr.  Stuart  then  instituted  actions 
of  removing  against  the  crofters,  with 
whom  their  sons  were  living  in  family. 
No  attempt  was  made  to  remove  Mao- 
lean,  as  he  was  unwell,  but  the  decree 
was  executed  against  Mackenzie.  I  un- 
derstand, however,  that  a  settlement  has 
been,  or  is  in  course  of  being,  arrived  at 
between  Mr.  Stuart  and  the  crofters.  I 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  legal,  the  tenancies  having 
been  yearly,  and  they  do  not  suggest 
any  delect  in  the  law  which  appears  to 
me  to  require  amendment.  In  answer 
to  the  third  and  fourth  heads  of  the 
Question,  I  have  to  say  that  the  Pro- 
curator Fiscal  of  the  county  was  em- 
ployed as  a  solicitor  to  obtain  the  decrees 
of  removing  in  the  Sheriff  Court  at  Ding- 
wall. There  was  no  reason  to  expect 
that  the  execution  of  the  decrees  would 
result  in  disturbance ;  and  the  Procurator 
Fiscal,  who  is  an  able  and  judicious 
official,  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
done  anything  calling  for  a  caution  of 
the  kind  indicated  in  the  Question. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION  —  MB. 
COMYN,  SUB-OOMMISSIONER. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Lreland,  If  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Comyn, 
one  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Land  Act,  has  been  recently 
engaged  in  carrying  out  the  Act  in 
respect  of  the  fixing  of  r«nt6  in  oases 
where  relatives  or  family  connections  of 
his  own  were  interested;  and,  if  so, 
whether  Mr.  Comjm  will  be  removed  to 
a  district  where  cases  of  this  description 
may  not  come  before  him  ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  the  ques- 
tion was  started  in  the  public  Press,  and 
received  the  public  deniid  of  Mr.  Comyn 
himself. 

THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION  — 
MESSRS.  WYLIE  AND  CUNINGHAME, 
SUB-COMMISSIONERS. 

LoBD  ARTHUR  HILL  asked  the 
Chief  Secreta^  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  he  is  aware  that 
Mr.  Wyllie,  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners for  Tvrone,  still  has  bis  name 
on  the  North- West  Circuit  List ;  that  he 
onlv  holds  his  appointment  for  one  year, 
and  intends  resuming  practice  as  a  bar- 
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rister,  in  nine  months'  time,  in  that  dis- 
trict in  wbich  h&n^w  sits  as  judge ;  and, 
whether  Mr.  WyUie  will,  in  ccmsequence, 
have  to  receive  briefs  from  those  soli- 
citors who  are  now  pleading  before  him 
in  his  capacity  as  judge;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  Mr.  Cuninghame,  another 
Sub- Commissioner  in  the  same  district, 
is  a  partner  in  a  seed  and  manure  firm, 
having  large  business  relations  with  the 
tenantry  in  this  district,  and  that  his 
traveller,  Mr.  Tatton,  was  soliciting 
orders  in  Castlederg,  on  behalf  of  the 
firm,  on  the  same  day  that  he  was  sitting 
in  that  town  in  his  capacity  of  Sub-Com- 
missioner; and,  whether  he  will  con- 
sider how  far  it  is  fair  to  those  gentle- 
men to  place  them  in  the  invidious  posi- 
tion of  judges  in  a  district  in  which  they 
have  present  and  prospective  business 
relations  ?  The  noble  Lord  said  that, 
since  he  had  put  his  Question  on  the 
Paper,  he  had  ascertained  that  Mr. 
Cuninghame  was  a  partner,  not  in  a 
seed  and  manure  firm,  but  in  a  corn 
merchant's  or  meal  and  flour  firm. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  Sir,  Mr.  WyUe 
informs  me  that  he  still  has  his  name 
on  the  North- West  Circuit  List,  and 
that  on  his  ceasing  to  be  an  Assistant 
Commissioner,  he  intends  to  resume  prac- 
tice as  a  barrister  on  that  Circuit.  As  to 
Mr.  Cimin^hame,  the  alteration  in  the 
noble  Lord's  Question  is  one  of  some 
importance.  He  has  no  business  rela- 
tions whatever  with  any  of  the  tenantry 
of  the  district.  He  is  not  aware  of  any 
traveller  of  his  firm  having  been  in  any 
town  while  he  was  sitting  m  it.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  the  final 
paragraph  of  the  Question  does  not  re- 
quire  further  answer. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACTS  —  PROSECUTION   AT  SLEAFORD. 

Mr.  HENEAGE  asked  the  Yioe  Pre- 
sident of  the  Privy  Council,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  recent 
prosecutions  under  the  Animal  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  at  Sleaford;  and, 
whether  the  Department  agree  with  the 
magistrates  that  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  foot  rot  can  be  so  easily  mistaken 
that  several  hundred  sheep  affected  with 
the  former  could  be  allowed  to  spread 
the  disease  through  several  counties, 
without  anyone  being  made  responsible ; 
and,  if  that  is  the  opinion  of  Uie  Privy 
Council,  whether  they  will  issue  such 
further  information   as  would  protect 
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Bmall  farmers  of  no  great  Teterinary 
experience  from  being  conyioted  from 
no  fanlt  of  their  own ;  and  prevent  per- 
sons who  knowingly  allow  the  removal 
of  animals  suffering  from  contagious 
diseases  to  the  public  inj  ury  from  escaping 
the  penalty  ? 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  :  Sir,  I  have  seen 
a  Beport  of  the  proceedings  under  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act  at 
Sleaford,  which  were  instituted  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  in  which  the  Privy 
Council  were  in  no  way  concerned.  The 
Veterinary  Department  is  satisfied  that 
foot-and-mouth  disease  and  foot  rot  are 
perfectly  distinct  diseases,  and  that  no 
competent  veterinary  inspector  ought  to 
mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  issue  any  detailed  informa- 
tion to  the  public  on  the  subject  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  or  any  other  disease, 
because  the  owner  of  an  animal  suffer- 
ing from  any  kind  of  illness,  whether  a 
contagious  oisease  under  the  Act  or  not, 
can  relieve  himself  of  all  further  respon- 
sibility by  giving  notice  of  the  fact  to 
the  local  inspector,  who  is  bound  to 
attend  immediately  and  report  to  the 
local  authority.  Article  122  of  the  Ani- 
mals Order  is  as  follows : — 

"  Optional  Notice  of  Disease  or  lUiiess. — ^An^ 
person  having  in  his  possession,  or  under  his 
charge,  an  animal  a£fected  with  disease,  or  with 
any  illness,  or  suspected  of  being  so  affected, 
besides  giving  such  notice  to  a  constable,  as  he 
is  required  by  Section  31  of  the  Act  of  1878  to 
give,  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  g^ve  notice  of  the 
net  of  the  animal  being  so  affected,  or  suspected, 
to  tiie  inspector  of  the  local  authority." 

No  person,  therefore,  is  justified  in 
pleading  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for 
spreading  disease. 

METROPOLIS— THAMES  HIVEB 
(HUMAN  CORPSES). 

Babon  HENEY  DE  W0EM8  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether,  with  reference  to 
the  official  statistics  recently  published, 
which  show  that  the  number  of  dead 
bodies  found  in  the  Thames  during  the 
last  five  years  was  68  in  the  Oity  of 
London  district,  and  1818  in  the  Metro- 
politan Police  districts,  699  of  which 
were  discovered  in  the  river  without 
there  being  any  evidence  to  show  how 
thevcame  there,  any  steps  will  be  taken 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  for  secur- 
ing better  protection  to  human  lives  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  and  other  road- 
ways on  the  banks  of  the  river  f 


Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOUET,  in 
reply,  said,  this  was,  no  doubt,  a  very 
importflint  matter.  Some  time  aeo  he 
ordered  a  large  extra  force  of  pobce  to 
be  put  upon  the  Embankment.  With 
reference  to  the  general  question,  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  regard  these 
fig^ures  as  giving  an  average  at  all,  inas- 
much as  they  included  the  Princess  Alice 
year.  Three  years  ago  the  number 
amounted  to  one-half.  The  matter  was 
one  that  required  further  investigation, 
and  he  had  directed  communications  to 
be  made  to  all  the  Coroners,  in  order  that 
he  might  see  what  suggestions  they  had 
to  make  on  the  subject. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS  asked 
whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  consider  the  question 
of  erecting  a  central  public  Morgue  ? 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  was 
understood  to  say  that  he  would. 

ARMY— THE  BRITISH  TROOPS  IN 
NATAL. 

SiE  DAVID  WEDDERBURN  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  is  aware  that  there  is  practically  no 
barrack  accommodation  for  British  troops 
in  Natal,  the  barracks  at  Pietermaritz- 
burg  being  sufficient  to  contain  four  com- 
panies only ;  and,  whether  it  is  intended, 
in  the  event  of  an  Imperial  garrison 
being  retained  in  Natal,  to  quarter  the 
troops  in  properly  constructed  barracks, 
such  as  may  be  proof  against  the  heavy 
rainfall  of  that  country  r 

Me.  CHILDERS  :  Yes,  Sir ;  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  present 
barrack  accommodation  in  Natal;  but 
when  the  strength  of  the  permanent 
garrison,  if  any,  which  is  to  be  kept  there 
is  decided,  the  necessary  accommodation 
will  be  proposed  to  Parliament.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  expenditure  on  barracks 
is  limited  to  repairs  and  maintenance. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— EVICTIONS 
AT  RYNMOUNT,  CO.  LONGFORD. 

Me.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true  that  the 
Irish  Government  have  at  present  four 
policemen  guarding  two  emergency  men 
who  are  taking  care  of  lands  on  the  estate 
of  Mr.  Ousack,  at  Rynmount,  county 
Longford,  from  which  two  families  have 
been  evicted ;  whether  it  is  true  that  both 
the  evicted  tenants,  the  Widow  Olyne 
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and  Mr.  Qregory  Yorke,  are  able  and 
anxious  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  homes  in 
which  they  were  bom,  and  which  their 
fathers  had  built;  whether  they  have 
offered  to  pay  what  they  deemed  to  be 
a  rack-rent;  and,  whether  any  charge 
of  any  breach  of  Law  was  ever  made 
against  either  of  these  two  evicted 
tenants  ? 

Me.  TEEVELYAN  :  Sir,  it  is  true  that 
four  members  of  the  Constabulary  are 
protecting  two  caretakers  from  the  Pro- 
perty Defence  Association  who  are  mind- 
ing the  evicted  farms  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member.  It  is  true  that  the  evicted 
tenants  were  anxious  to  continue  in  their 
holdings,  and  were  willing  to  pay  a  con- 
siderably increased  rent  to  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  The  Constabulary  inform  me  that 
no  charge  for  a  breach  of  the  law  was 
ever  made  against  either  of  them,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  most 
respectable,  law-abiding  people.  I  am 
asking  some  questions  about  this  case, 
which  has  some  points  of  importance 
about  it. 

PBOTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
JOHN  GANNON. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
case  of  Mr.  John  Gannon,  of  Kilgefin, 
county  Boscommon,  who  was  arrested, 
with  six  others,  thirteen  months  ago,  and 
is  still  detained  in  custody,  though  his 
comrades  have  been  released ;  and, 
whether  the  fact  that  he  is  a  native  bom 
American  has  any  influence  on  his  con- 
tinued detention  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  Mr.  Gan- 
non's case  quite  recently  before  him ;  and, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
an  American  by  birth.  His  Excellency 
ordered  his  release  on  condition  of  leav- 
ing Ireland  for  America.  Mr.  Gannon 
has  refused  to  accept  his  discharge  on 
these  terms,  and  His  Excellency  cannot 
at  present  allow  him  to  be  at  large  in  the 
district. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  VOTE  OF 
COMPENSATION. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  any  of  the  sum  of  £180,000, 
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recently  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  reward 
to  the  Irish  poHce,  will  be  paid  to  the 
officers  and  men  in  Clare,  Mayo,  and  Kil- 
kenny, against  whom  verdicts  of  **  wilful 
murder "  were  returned  by  coroners' 
juries ;  whether  a  great  amount  of  extra 
duty  was  also  thrown  upon  the  warders 
and  others  connected  with  the  Irish 
prisons  during  the  period  since  the  Pro- 
tection of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act  has  been  in  force,  as  well  as  upon 
the  police ;  and,  whether  prison  officials 
will  be  entitled  to  participate  in  the  re- 
ward granted  to  the  Constabulary,  or  if 
the  Government  intend  in  any  way  to 
recognise  their  services  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  the  sum  in 
question  has  not  yet  been  voted  by  Par- 
hament,  and  it  is  not  intended  that  any 
portion  of  it  is  to  be  given  to  officers  in 
the  Constabulary.  In  the  County  Mayo 
alone  were  these  verdicts  of  ''  wilful  mur- 
der," within  the  past  two  years,  brought 
by  Coroners' Juries  against  any  members 
of  the  Force  who  will  be  entitled  to  share 
in  the  proposed  grant.  There  were  two 
oases  in  that  county.  In  one  ease  Uie 
Attorney  General  obtained  a  conditional 
order  on  technical  grounds  to  quash  the 
inquisition;  but  instead  of  proceeding 
with  it,  he  directed  a  magisterial  inves- 
tigation, with  the  result  that  informa* 
tions  were  refused,  and  the  case,  there- 
fore, was  not  sent  for  trial.  In  the  other 
case,  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Assizes 
ignored  the  bill.  With  regard  to  the 
case  of  the  prison  warders,  the  extra 
labour  was  met  by  employing  extra 
hands.  The  duties  of  some  of  the  supe- 
rior officials  in  the  prison  servioe  were, 
perhaps,  somewhat  more  heavy  than 
usual.  Their  case,  however,  is  auite 
difPerent  from  that  of  the  Constabulary, 
and  does  not  call  for  any  special  recog- 
nition. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— DR. 
O'BRIEN  AND  MR.  DOYLE. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  the  case  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  of 
Miltown  Malbay,  has  been  reoonsidered ; 
and  also  that  of  Mr.  Doyle,  of  Kerry ; 
and,  whether  these  gentlemen  have  been 
removed  recently  from  Limerick  to  Kil* 
mainham  Gaol,  much  further  away  from 
their  nativeplace ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency has  reconsidered  both  those  cases. 
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In  the  case  of  Dr.  O'Brien,  he  has  de- 
cided that  he  may  now  safely  be  released, 
and  the  order  for  his  release  will  be 
issued  to-day.  In  the  other  case,  that  of 
Oomelius  Doyle,  he  has  decided  that  he 
cannot  at  present  order  his  release.  Both 
these  persons  were  removed  from  Lime- 
rick to  Kilmainham,  as  the  former  prison 
ceased  to  be  a  place  for  the  detention  of 
persons  arrested  under  the  Protection 
Act. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATION    (IRELAND)— 
GRANTS  TO  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mb.  SYNAN  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
What  are  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  Oommissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, Ireland,  give  grants  of  money  to 
Irish  National  Schools;  whether  the 
grants  of  land  must  be  perpetual,  or 
quasi  perpetual,  and  the  schools  vested 
in  trustees  for  the  Board ;  whether  the 
grant  of  £75  to  the  late  Lord  Monteagle 
to  build  a  boys'  school  in  Shanagolden, 
on  a  thirty-one  years'  lease,  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  conditions ;  whether  the  site 
of  the  school  was  a  plot  of  ground  used 
as  a  commonage  by  the  villagers ;  whe- 
ther the  Commissioners  intend  to  con- 
tinue the  grant  for  salaries,  &c.  to  a 
school  in  which  there  are  only  sixteen 
scholars,  and  the  majority  of  them  the 
children  of  the  teachers;  and,  whether 
the  GK)vernment  intend  to  suggest  to  the 
Commissioners  the  propriety  of  giving  a 
grant  to  a  school  to  which  the  parents 
will  send  their  children  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN:  The  first  two 
Questions  of  the  hon.  Member  are  mat- 
ters of  great  detail,  and  would  take  a 
verv  long  time  to  answer.  I  have  got  a 
reply  from  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  which  I  will  show  him  pri- 
vately. The  grant  of  £75  was  made  to 
the  late  Lord  Monteagle  at  a  time  when 
it  was  quite  consistent  with  the  Begula- 
tions  then  in  force.  When  Lord  Mont- 
eagle proposed  to  build  the  school,  the 
law  adviser  of  the  Board  inquired  into 
the  case,  and  was  satisfied  as  to  his  title. 
I  am  informed  that  the  Commissioners 
have  resolved  for  the  present  to  continue 
grants  of  salaiy  to  the  teachers.  As  to 
the  last  Question,  under  the  circum- 
itanoes  of  the  case,  which  I  stated  in 
answer  to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  19th  of  May,  the  Government 
do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
cretion of  tne  Commissioners. 


Mb.  STNAN  said,  he  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  , bringing  that 
matter  bejtbre  the  House. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  MR. 
BERNARD  M'HUGH. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  he  can  see  his  way  to  the 
release  of  Mr.  Bemhard  M'Hugh,  who 
has  now  been  kept  in  prison,  on  suspi- 
cion, for  fifteen  months,  as  the  district 
of  Castlerue,  county  Boscommon,  to 
which  he  belongs,  is  orderly  and  peace- 
ful, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
M'Hugh's  father,  a  very  old  man,  is 
dangerously  ill,  and  that  Mr.  M'Hugh 
is  the  only  support  of  a  very  large 
family  ?      

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  had  Mr.  Bernard 
M'Hugh's  case  under  reconsideration 
within  the  past  day  or  two,  and  has  de- 
cided that  he  cannot  at  present  be  re- 
leased. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  (IRELAND) 
—JUDICIAL  VACANCIES. 

Mb.  GIBSON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  the  vacancies  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  Ireland  have  yet  been  filled ; 
and,  if  not,  when  it  is  intended  to  make 
the  appointments? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN :  Her  Majesty'a 
Government  is  at  present  in  communica- 
tion with  Her  Majesty  upon  this  subject, 
and  until  Her  pleasure  has  been  taken, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member  will 
see  that  it  would  be  manifestly  premature 
for  me  to  make  any  statement  in  the 
House.  I  wish  to  say,  in  reference  to 
an  answer  I  have  already  given  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that 
when  I  said  the  North-West  Circuit  was 
a  large  one  in  comparison  with  the 
County  Tyrone,  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioner was  serving,  I  meant  that  it  in- 
cluded five  counties,  of  which  Tyrone 
was  only  one. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  asked  whether, 
in  considering  the  propriety  of  filling  up 
the  vacancies  on  the  Irish  Bench,  the 
Government  would  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  two  of  the  Courts  had  nothing 
to  do,  and  that  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  would  have  very  little  to  do  but 
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for  the  coercive  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment? 

[No  reply  was  given.] 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —MR. 
M.  J.  LYONS. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Lreland,  Whether  Mr.  Michael  James 
Lyons,  of  Aughamore,  county  Mayo, 
who  has  been  imprisoned  as  a  suspect 
since  December  last,  may  now  be  libe- 
rated without  detriment  to  public  in- 

tOTASts  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  ordered  Mr. 
Lyons's  release  on  the  8th  instant. 

NAVY— EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  H.M.8. 
"  SWIFTSURE." 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  If  the  men  serving  on 
board  H.M.8.  "  Swiftsure "  had  been 
trained,  before  leaving  Plymouth,  in  the 
use  of  the  new  25-pound  breechloading 
gun;  what  trials  had  taken  place  wim 
the  25-pound  gun  prior  to  the  gun  being 
appropriated  for  service  afloat;  and, 
lAiether  precautionary  mechanical  ar- 
rangements are  not  adopted  in  that  g^n, 
as  for  some  other  breechloading  guns, 
by  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  gun  to 
be  fired  before  the  breech  is  securely 
looked? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN : 
No,  Sir.  The  men  serving  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  Ship  8w%ftmr$  had  not 
been  trained  before  leaving  Plymouth  in 
the  use  of  the  new  25-pounder  breech- 
loading gun ;  but  they  had  been  trained 
with  the  old  breech-loading  gun,  which 
is  not  so  simple  as  the  new  one.  As  the 
Sw%ftsur$  was  going  to  the  Pacific  for 
some  prears,  the  Admiralty  was  desirous 
of  fitting  her  with  these  new  gims,  and 
this  was  done  on  the  eve  of  her  depar- 
ture. It  was  considered  that,  as  the 
mode  of  working  them  is  extremely 
simple,  the  well-trained  and  intelligent 
•eamen-gunners  would  have  no  difficulty 
lu  at  once  learning  the  drill,  which  was 
supplied  to  them.  The  guns  have  been 
trioU  at  Woolwich  and  Shoeburyness, 
tho  trials  extending  over  several  months; 
iiuU  two  are  also  mounted  in  a  gimboat, 
iWm  which  75  rounds  have  been  fired. 
ThiVM>  ^una  being  radial-vented,  no  me- 
vhauii^    arrangement   is  fitted  which 
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prevents  the  gun  being  fired  before  the 
oreech  is  securely  clos^;  but  there  is  an 
arrangement  which  shows  at  a  glance 
when  the  breech  is  properly  closed,  and 
the  gun  ought  not  to  be  primed  until 
this  is  done. 

HIGHWAY  RATES-SMALL  TENE- 

MENTS. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  (for  Colonel  Bbbe) 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  difficulties  that 
now  exist  in  the  collection  of  Highway 
Bates  from  small  and  indigent  occupiers, 
the  auditors  in  some  districts  having 
called  upon  the  surveyors  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  in  cases  where  the 
rent  cannot  be  collected ;  owners  of  small 
tenements  not  being  able  to  compound 
for  the  Highway  Bate  in  same  way  at 
for  Poor  Eate  under  the  **  Small  Tene- 
ments Act  ?  " 

Mr.  DODSON  :  Sir,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  difficulties  in  the 
collection  of  highway  rates  from  small 
occupiers,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Small  Tenements  Bating  Act ;  bat 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  cases  in  which 
the  auditors  have  surcharged  the  sur- 
veyors with  the  rates  in  cases  where  the 
rent  of  the  property  cannot  be  collected. 
I  may  add  that  a  Bill  for  restcmng  the 
power  of  compounding  for  the  highway 
rates  on  small  tenements  is  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation,  and  I  hope  to  in- 
troduce it  shortly. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  (METROPOLIS)  — 
ROBIN  HOOD  COURT,  SHOE  LAKE. 

Mb.  J.  G.  TALBOT  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Gt>vemment  Board, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  Beport  from  Dr.  Saunders,  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers,  in  which  he  oaUed 
their  attention 

**  To  the  frightful  state  of  certain  hooaes  in 
Robin  Hood  Court,  Shoe  Lane,  adjacent  to  the 
back  entrance  to  the  casual  wards  of  the  City  of 
London  Union ; " 

and,  whether  he  will  impress  upon  the 
authorities  the  necessity  of  taking  im* 
mediate  stops  to  remove  a  cause  of  so 
much  danger  to  the  community  ? 

Mb.  DODSON :  Sir,  I  have  seen  in  a 
newspaper  the  Beport  of  Dr.  Saunders 
referred  to  in  the  Question  as  to  the 
state  of  the  houses  in  Bobin  Hood  Court, 
and  I  observe  that  the  medical  officer 
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recommends  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  under  the  local  Acts  in  force  in 
London.  These  Acts,  however,  confer 
upon  the  Local  Goyemment  Board  no 

r>wer  to  interfere.  At  the  same  time, 
hope  that,  as  the  attention  of  the  local 
authority  has  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, they  will  proceed  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  remedy  the  eyil  oomphuned 
of.  As  regards  the  accumulation  of 
casuals  near  the  spot,  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  Guardians  to  the  sub- 
ject, with  a  view  of  seeing  how  far  the 
evil  can  be  prevented ;  but  I  may  add 
that  the  casual  wards  adjoining  the 
court  were  carefully  inspected  on  Satur- 
day last,  and  were  found  to  be  dean 
and  in  good  order  throughout,  and  there 
has  been  no  case  of  infection  there  for 
many  years. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTir  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1S81— POLICE 
PROTECTION  FOR  CARETAKERS  IN 
COUNTY  WICKLOW. 

Mb.  W.  J.  COEBBT  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  it  is  true  that  a  number 
of  policemen  have  been  placed  with  care- 
takers of  several  vacant  farms  from 
which  the  tenants  were  evicted  in  the 
parishes  of  Blackditches  and  Hollywood, 
couniy  Wicklow,  on  the  property  of  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford ;  whether  it  is 
the  fact  that  no  outrage  of  any  kind  has 
occurred  in  those  districts,  or  in  the 
whole  county,  during  the  land  agitation ; 
and  whether,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  local  police  are  not  sufficient  to 
afford  protection  if  any  is  required ;  how 
many  extra  police  are  engaged  in  the 
duty,  and  who  pays  for  them ;  and,  whe- 
ther, looking  to  the  peaceful  state  of  the 
couniy,  he  will  order  the  extra  police  to 
be  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  there  are 
four  protection  posts  on  Lord  Water- 
ford's  property  in  the  County  Wicklow. 
There  have  been  45  outrages  in  that 
district  since  the  1st  of  January,  1880, 
attributable  to  the  land  agitation,  and 
over  100  such  outrages  in  the  county, 
which  is  very  peaceable  in  other  respects 
than  in  agrarian  crime.  Twelve  men  of 
the  constabulary  are  engaged  in  this 
protection  duty.  They  are  paid  for  in 
part  by  the  Government,  and  in  part  by 
the  counbr.  Owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
intimidation  and  ''Boyoottinff,"  the  local 
authorities — magistrates  and  constabu- 


lary— are  of  (^nion  that  isolated  care- 
takers on  evicted  farms  would  not  be 
safe ;  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  order  the 
withdrawal  of  the  extra  police. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)— RIOTS 
AT  ALEXANDRIA— THE  PAPERS. 

Mb.  BOUBKB  :  Sir,  I  have  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  the  Question  which  stands  on 
the  Paper  in  my  name^namely,  when 
the  further  Papers  on  Egypt  will 
be  produced  ;  and  perhaps  the  hon. 
Baronet  will  take  this  opportunity 
of  answering  two  or  three  other  Ques- 
tions of  which  I  have  given  him  pri- 
vate Notice.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
he  is  able  to  inform  the  House  as  to 
the  state  of  Alexandria  at  the  pre- 
sent moment;  whether  any  of  the  oc- 
currences which  are  reported  in  the 
newspapers  as  having  taken  place  there 
yesterday  have  really  taken  ^ace ;  whe- 
ther a  British  officer  has  been  killed,  and 
the  British  Consul  has  been  wounded ; 
also,  whether  the  British  Consulate  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  captain  of  a  man- 
of-war  ?  I  should  like  also  to  ask  upon 
whom  does  the  responsibility  rest  now 
for  the  peace  of  Alexandria;  further, 
what  are  the  instructions  issued  by  the 
Porte  to  Dervish  Pasha ;  whether  they 
have  been  communicated  to  England, 
France,  or  the  other  Powers ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  condition  into  which  Egypt  has 
lapsed  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL :  Before  the 
Under  Secretary  answers  the  Questions 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  I  should  like 
to  repeat  the  Question  which  I  put  on 
Friday  last — namely.  Whether,  since  the 
occurrences  that  have  taken  place,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  any  apprehen- 
sion as  to  the  personal  security  of  the 
Khedive ;  and  whether,  should  there  be 
the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the 
Government  on  the  subject,  any  effec- 
tive measures  are  likely  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  personal  discourtesy  being 
shown  towards  His  Highness  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir, 
I  hope  that  the  further  Papers  with  re- 
gard to  the  affairs  of  Egypt  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  before  the  close  of 

Mr.  BOURKJB  :  Next  week  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Yes. 
The  Papers  have  been  referred  by  tele- 
graph to  Sir  Edward  Malet,  and  pro- 
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bably  his  first  answer  will  not  be  oon- 
olnsiye. 

Mb.  BOUBKB:   Up  to  what  date 
will  the  Papers  be  delivered  ? 

SiE  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  :  I  do 
not  know  that  we  shall  be  able  to  issue 
the  whole  to  the  end  of  May  at  onoe ; 
but  if  not  they  will  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  section  coming  down 
to  the  17th  of  May,  and  the  other  to  the 
end  of  May.  The  most  important  Papers 
are  those  about  the  middle  of  May, 
which  will  be  included  in  the  first  sec- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  further  Ques- 
tions put  to  me  by  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
Her  Majes1y*s  Government  have  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Vice  Consul 
Calvert,  at  Alexandria,  dated  10.40  last 
night,  which  states  that  a  serious  riot 
had  taken  place  in  the  afternoon  be- 
tween Europeans  and  Arabs,  and  that 
Mr.  Pibworth,  an  engineer  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  Superb,  had  been  killed  and 
many  wounded,  among  whom  were,  I 
regret  to  state,  Mr.  Cookson,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consul,  and  three  constables  of 
the  Consulate.  A  further  telegram  from 
Mr.  Calvert  of  this  morning  states  that 
the  women  and  children  who  sought  re- 
fuge in  the  Consulate  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  ships,  and  that  the  military 
are  maintaining  order.  Mr.  Calvert 
adds  that  Mr.  Cookson's  injuries  are 
not  serious,  and  that  he  is  convalescent. 
The  latest  telegram  received  this  morn- 
ing from  Mr.  CalveiSb  is  of  a  re-assuring 
nature.  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  tele- 
graphed that  the  Khedive  has  sent  an 
aide-de-eamp  to  Alexandria.  The  Native 
and  the  English  authorities  concur  in 
advising  that  sailors  or  marines  should 
not  be  landed.  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
has  power  to  land  them  should  he  think 
it  necessary ;  but  he  has  teleg^phed 
that  the  disturbance,  though  senous, 
was  of  a  non-political  character,  and 
was  suppressed  oy  the  Egyptian  troops. 
Telegraphing  at  2  o'clock,  Mr.  Calvert 
states  that  the  town  was  then  very  quiet, 
and  that  everybody  in  the  streets  was 
being  searched  and  disarmed.  The  per- 
son in  the  first  instance  responsible  for 
order  is  the  Governor  of  Alexandria, 
who  appears  to  be  a  man  of  some  capa- 
city and  energy.  He  is  receiving  in 
this  curious  and  anomalous  state  of 
things  instructions  both  from  the  Khe- 
dive directly,  and  also  from  Dervish 
Pasha ;  but  as  these  concur  completely, 
he  has  been  under  no  practical  inconvc- 
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nience  from  that  cause.  It  is  also  asked 
me  whether  anarchy  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  ?  I  think  I  must  answer  simply 
that  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  mat 
such  a  state  of  things  could  be  allowed 
to  continue.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil)  repeats  a  Question  he 
put  a  day  or  two  ago  with  regard  to  the 
personal  safety  of  the  Khedive.  We 
nave  no  reason  to  modify  the  answer 
which  was  then  given.  The  telegrams 
from  Constantinople  and  from  Sir  Ed- 
ward Malet  with  reference  to  the  safety 
of  the  Khedive  are  of  a  re- assuring 
nature.  

Ma.  BOUBKE :  The  Consulate  ? 

Sib  CHAHLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
Consulate  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Calvert, 
the  Yice  Consul. 

Ma.  BOUBKE:  What  are  the  in- 
structions of  the  Porte  to  Dervish 
Pasha? 

Sir  CHAKLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
instructions  of  the  Porte  to  Dervish 
Pasha  were  communicated  to  us  in 
general  terms,  and  in  general  terms 
they  may  be  said  to  resemble  very 
closely  indeed  the  bases  proposed  to  the 
Conference.     They  are  almost  the  same. 

Mb.  ONSLOW :  I  wish  to  ask  whe- 
ther,  after  what  has  happened  in  Alex- 
andria, any  precautions  have  been  taken 
by  the  Government  to  preserve  the  lives 
and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Cairo;  and,  also,  whether  any  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  provide 
against  any  molestation  taking  place 
with  regard  to  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental steamships  and  other  ships  in  their 
passage  through  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL:  I  beg 
to  ask  whether  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vem- 
ment  have  any  information,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  ui^ortunate  collision  between 
the  Europeans  and  the  Arabs,  as  to  who 
were  the  aggressors  in  the  first  instance ; 
and  whether,  as  one  of  the  daily  papers 
says,  the  disturbance  commenced  by  a 
Maltese  attacking  an  Arab  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  have 
seen  the  statement ;  but  we  have  no  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  question  regarding  the  safety 
of  the  Europeans  in  Cairo,  I  have  al- 
ready read  some  words  of  Sir  Edward 
Malet,  to  the  effect  that  Dervish  Pasha 
and  the  Khedive  concur  in  advising  that 
the  sailors  and  marines  should  not  be 
landed.  That  applies  to  the  safety  of 
the  people  in  Cairo  as  well  as  in  Alex- 
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andiia.  Dendsli  Pasha  states  he  is 
perfectly  able  to  maintain  order  in 
Cairo.  With  reference  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  I  may  tell  the  hon.  Member  that 
we  have  gunboats  at  each  end  of  the 
Canal,  we  are  in  telegraphic  communica- 
tion with  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  and 
no  reports  of  an  alarming  nature  about 
the  Canal  have  reached  us. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Government  if  they  would  make 
inquiry  as  to  whether  it  is  the  case  that 
the  mob  of  Arabs  assembled  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  were  only  armed 
with  clubs  and  sticks,  while  the  Euro- 

Seans  fired  upon  them  firom  their  win- 
ows,  and  that  there  is  a  large  party 
among  the  Europeans  resident  in  Alex- 
andria desirous  of  provoking  interven- 
tion; whether  a  very  large  portion  of 
European  residents  in  Egypt,  or  a  con- 
siderable portion,  is  composed  of  the 
most  desperate  elements  in  the  Levant ; 
and  whetner  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  use  their  influence  to  supervise 
the  action  of  the  European  residents 
and  prevent  them  from  provoking  the 
Arab  population,  as  well  as  in  protect- 
ing British  subjects  against  the  possi- 
biuty  of  outbreak  on  the  part  oi  the 
Arabs? 

SiB  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  may 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  the 
majority  of  wounds  inflicted  were  caused 
by  clubs  and  knives,  and,  in  addition 
to  this,  the  number  of  Arabs  reported 
killed  is  only  three ;  I  gather,  also,  that 
there  were  more  Europeans  hurt,  in- 
cluding Greeks  and  Maltese  subjects, 
than  Arabs.  The  British  Consul  was 
wounded  by  a  pistol  shot ;  and,  there- 
fore, under  the  circumstances,  I  cannot 
draw  the  inference  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-B ARTLETT  :  I  wish 
to  ask  whether  the  Porte  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Government  to  send  troops 
to  Alexandria  to  quell  the  disturbances ; 
and,  also,  whether  the  hon.  Baronet  can 
state  how  many  British  subjects  have 
been  wounded  ?  

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  We 
have  not  received  any  news  of  the 
nationality  of  the  persons  wounded. 
The  telegrams  speak  of  Europeans  in 
general  terms,  without  specifying  na- 
tionalities. In  regard  to  sending  Turkish 
troops  to  maintfun  order,  I  must  ask 
the  hon.  Member  to  wait  until  the  Papers 
come,  and  he  will  see. 


Sib  HENRY  TYLER :  Does  the  Go- 
vernment propose  to  adopt  the  advice  of 
Dervish  Pasha  and  leave  the  Europeans 
to  their  fate  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  can 
add  nothing  to  what  I  have  already 
stated.  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  has 
power  to  land  seamen  and  marines  if  he 
thinks  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

Mb.  NORTHCOTE  :  I  wish  to  ask 
whether  the  substance  of  the  conversa- 
tion with  Musurus  Pasha  and  the  con- 
versation of  Lord  Dufferin  wiU  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Papers  to  be  presented  to 
the  House  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  see 
no  objection  to  include  the  conversation 
between  Musurus  Pasha  and  Lord  Gran* 
ville  in  the  Papers,  or.Lord  Dufferin's 
conversation  with  the  Turkish  Minister 
at  Constantinople  on  the  same  subject, 
though  as  to  the  latter  I  am  not  so 
sure. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Events  march 
so  rapidly  now  that  it  is  extremely  desir- 
able that  the  Papers  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  later  date  than  the  Ist  of 
June. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
Papers  are  being  printed  as  they  come 
in,  in  the  usual  way,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  done  in  the  way  of  hurrying  the 
later  Papers,  because  the  whole  staff  is 
at  work  on  the  earlier  ones.  Still,  there 
is  no  sort  of  objection  to  getting  them 
out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  :  Do 
I  understand  that  the  consent  of  the 
French  Government  has  been  obtained 
to  the  publication  of  the  later  Papers  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKJS:  Yes, 
Sir ;  the  French  Government  has  given 
its  consent,  not  indeed  to  the  publica- 
tion of  everything,  but  to  enough  to 
enable  us  to  put  our  case  before  the 
House. 

PITBLIO  HEALTH— UNQUALIFIED 
MEDICAL  PRACTITIONERS. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  his  attention  has  oeen 
called  to  recent  oases  of  the  treatment  of 
the  sick,  by  unqualified  medical  practi- 
tioners,  at  dispensaries  at  the  East  end 
of  London,  to  the  death  of  two  children 
so  treated,  and  to  the  observations  of 
the  coroner  at  the  inquest  upon  them,  on 
June  5th,  to  the  effect  that  it  appeared 
that  a  certain    qualified  doctor  (who 
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keeps  several  dispensaries)  saw  one  of 
the  children  a  few  minutes  before  its 
death,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to 
"  coyer  the  delinquencies  of  the  other 
person,"  i.e.  the  unqualified  person  who 
had  treated  the  case  in  the  dispensary, 
and  that  ''it  was  no  doubt  an  unsatis- 
factory state  of  things  to  think  that  the 
lives  of  the  poor  were  in  the  hands  of 
such  persons ; "  whether  he  has  ob- 
servea  that  the  above-mentioned  un- 
qualified practitioner  (who  calls  himself 
a  colonel  and  a  barrister,  as  well  as 
practising  as  a  medical  man)  admitted 
that,  under  an  authorisation  from  the 
qualified  doctor  who  keeps  the  dispen- 
sary, he  had  signed  certificates  in  that 
person's  name ;  whether  he  can  take 
any  steps  to  prevent  such  illegalities; 
and,  whether  he  can  obtain  power,  either 
by  the  jippointment  of  Government 
Inspectors,  the  issue  of  Government 
licences,  or  soiue  other  efficacious  means 
to  prevent  the  sick  poor  from  being 
attended  by  unqualified  medical  practi- 
tioners at  the  Metropolitan  (uspen- 
saries  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAROOURT :  Of 
course,  Sir,  there  is  no  legcd  authority 
which  could  deal  with  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member.  The 
proper  course  would  be  for  him  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Medical  Council, 
which  has  power  to  act  by  the  21  &  22 
Vict,  to  these  cases,  and  ask  them  to  put 
the  Act  in  force  against  them. 

POST  OFFICE  —  AUXILIARY    LETTER 

OABRIERS. 

Mb.  J.  G.  HIJBBABD  asked  the 
Postmaster  General,  Whether  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Metropolitan  auxiliary  letter 
carriers  that  their  remuneration  be  assi- 
milated to  that  of  the  established  Staff 
by  certain  chanees,  comprising,  inter 
alia,  a  slight  admtion  to  their  pay  for 
each  duly,  an  extra  pay  for  extra  work, 
and  a  week's  holiday  in  each  year,  may 
be  reasonably  conceded  without  detri- 
ment to  the  public  Service  ? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  the  question  of 
the  position  and  pay  of  the  auxiliary 
letter  carriers  in  the  Metropolitan  dis- 
trict, to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend  re- 
fers, forms  part  of  the  larger  question 
of  the  position  and  pay  of  letter  carriers 
generally,  which  is  now  the  subject  of 
corresx>ondence  between  myself  and  the 
Treasury.  A  final  decision  may  be  ex- 
pected very  shortly. 

Mr,  H.  Samuekon 


ARMY  (IRELAND)— SOLDIERS  AS  OARE- 

TAKERS. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALPOXJB 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
To  state  how  many,  and  in  what  ranks, 
soldiers  are  taken  away  in  Irelcmd  for 
duties  as  caretakers,  and  for  other  duties 
usually  confided  to  police,  and  to  explain 
under  what  Article  of  the  Military  Kegu- 
lations,  or  by  what  powers,  are  enlisted 
soldiers  withdrawn  m>m  Militaiy  duties 
to  perform  duties  destructive  of  disci- 
pline ;  and  to  say  when  will  such  employ- 
ment  cease? 

Mb.  CHILDERS:  Sir,  in  reply  to 
my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  I  have  to 
remind  him  tiiat  it  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  soldier  to  act  in  aid  of  the 
Civil  power,  and  that  the  exact  manner 
of  rendering  this  aid  must  depend  on 
the  circumstances  of  each  case,  provided 
that  the  requirements  of  the  Army  Acts 
are  always  observed.  In  Ireland  about 
500  officers  and  men  are  so  employed, 
and  we  have  acted  in  the  matter  stnctly 
under  the  advice  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  and  on  the  urgent  requisi- 
tion of  the  Civil  Government.  Of  course, 
I  reg^t  the  necessity  of  this  employ- 
ment as  much  as  my  hon.  and  etulant 
Friend ;  but  I  cannot  concur  wiUi  him 
that  it  is  destructive  of  discipline,  al- 
though I  shall  be  extremely  glad  when 
it  ceases. 

AFRICA  (SOUTH)  —  CETEWAYO,  EX- 
KING  OF  ZULULAND— LETTER  FROM 
THE  TRANSVAAL  GOVERNMENT 
URGING  HIS  RESTORATION. 

Sib  WILFRID  LAWSON  asked  the 
Under  Secretazr  of  State  for  the  Colo* 
niesy  Whether  he  is  able  to  explain  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bok,  State 
Secretary  to  the  Transvaal,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  British  Resident  in  Pre- 
toria,  on  Januaiy  16,  1882,  that,  as  his 
Government  desired  to  see  a  better  state 
of  things  established  in  Zululand,  and 
also  to  prevent  bloodshed,  **  a  call  was 
made  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  releflse  the  Zulu  King  Cetewayo ;  *' 
and,  if  this  statement  be  correct,  whe« 
ther  he  will  inform  the  House  what 
answer  has  been  made  to  this  message  ? 

Me.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  :  My  hon. 
Friend  will  find  a  full  explanation  in 
the  Papers  which  I  have  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  relating  to  Cete- 
wayo's  detention.    It  is  perfectly  true 
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that  within  the  last  year  the  Transraal 
Ooyemment  made  representations  to  us 
urging  the  restoration  of  Getewayo,  and 
the  answer  then  given  was  that  those 
representations  would  receive  due  consi- 
deration from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  MR. 
JAMES  MONAGHAN. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Lreland,  If  he  will  grant  a  release  on 

Sarole  for  a  few  days  to  Mr.  James 
[onaghan  of  Glanidon,  Westmeath,  who 
has  undergone  seven  months'  imprison- 
ment as  a  suspect,  and  whose  mother  is 
now  believed  to  be  very  near  her  death, 
both  mother  and  son  being  very  desir- 
ous to  meet  once  again  before  she  dies  ? 
Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lenc^  has  decided  that  he  cannot  at  pre- 
sent allow  Mr.  Monaghan's  release,  on 
parole  or  otherwise.  The  lady  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Member  is  believed  to  be 
the  prisoner's  mother-in-law,  and  not  his 
mother. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
TEARING  DOWN  NOTICES. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  it  is  a  fact  that,  on  Sun- 
day the  28th  of  May,  a  notice  which 
was  posted  on  the  chapel  of  Eaheen- 
more,  county  Westmeath,  requesting  the 
people  of  that  locality  to  assemble  to  cut 
the  turf  of  Mr.  William  Maloney,  a 
suspect  now  detained  in  Enniskillen  Pri- 
son, was  torn  down  by  the  police,  by 
which  act  many  persons  were  intimi- 
dated from  rendering  to  Mr.  Maloney 
such  assistance;  and,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment sanction  that  action  on  the 
part  of  the  police  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  I  find  that  the 
sub-constable  at  Baheenmore  did  take 
down  such  a  notice.  There  would  ap- 
pear to  have  been  no  necessity  for  lus 
tearing  down  the  notice,  and  he  has 
been  called  on  for  an  explanation. 

EGYPT     (POLITICAL    AFFAIRS)— THE 
ANGLO-FRENCH  FLEET— SUDA  BAY. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  What  are  the  distances 
respectively  of  Famagousta,  Marmorice, 
and  Buda  Bay  from  Alexandriai  and 


what  are  the  reasons  which  led  to  a  pre- 
ference for  Suda  Bay  as  a  rendezvous 
for  operations  at  Alexandria  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
Sir,  in  answer  to  the  geographical  in- 
quiry addressed  to  me  by  my  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  I  have  to  say  that  I 
believe  the  three  places  named  are  dis- 
tant from  Alexandria  325  miles,  345 
miles,  and  417  miles  re^ectively.  My 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  further 
a^s  me  why  Suda  Bay  was  selected  as 
a  rendezvous  ?  The  reason  was  that  it  is 
the  natural  place  in  which  to  assemble 
squadrons  moving  from  Oorfu  and  the 
^r  irsBUS 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  what  the 
Squadron  had  to  do  at  Oorfu  ? 

Mb.  OAMPBELL-BANNEEMAN,  in 
reply,  said,  that  the  Squadron  had  been 
moved  from  Oorfu.  The  British  Squadron 
had  been  moved  from  Oorfu  and  the 
French  from  the  Prrseus.  Suda  Bay  was 
directly  in  the  way  from  those  places. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  whether  there 
were  any  stores  at  Oorfu  for  the  supply 
of  the  British  Squadron  ? 

[No  answer  was  given.] 

ADULTERATION  ACTS-LARD  CHEESE. 

Mb.  R.  H.  PAGET  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  manufacture, 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  of  an 
article  called  cheese,  compounded  of  a 
mixture  of  the  bluest  skim-milk  and  lard ; 
and,  if  he  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  if 
any  of  this  spurious  cheese  is  imported 
into  this  Country ;  and,  if  so,  if  he  will 
take  steps  to  insure  that  this  compound, 
when  exposed  for  sale,  shall  be  sold  only 
as  ''lard  cheese,"  or  be  disting^shed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  imposition 
to  purchasers  in  this  Oountry  ? 

Mb.  WILBRAHAM  EGERTON 
asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  he  has  read  the  report 
of  Dr.  Voelcker  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  on  the  composition  of  lard 
and  oleomargarine  cheese  lately  im- 
ported from  America ;  and,  whether  he 
would  cause  inquiries  to  be  made  at  the 
ports  of  entry  relative  to  the  importation 
of  such  cheeses,  so  that  they  may  be 
entered  and  soldund^  their  proper  desig- 
nation, and  not  as  ''  whole  milk " 
cheeses  ? 

Mb.  OHAMBERLAIN  :  Sir,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  the  manu« 
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facture  of  an  article  called  ''cheese/' 
compounded  of  skim-milk  and  lard,  or 
oleomargarine,  and  I  am  aware  that 
this  article  is  being  imported  into  this 
country.  I  have  made  inquiries  of  the 
Custom  House,  but  at  present  the  import 
and  export  statistics  do  not  make  any 
distinction  between  this  cheese  and  ordi- 
nary cheese,  and  I  am  consequently  un- 
able to  give  any  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  importation ;  but  the  ques- 
tion of  statistics  is  at  the  present  time  being 
considered  by  a  small  Departmentcu 
Committee,  and  I  will  refer  the  question 
of  providing  for  a  distinct  classification 
in  future  to  the  Committee.  As  regards 
the  sale  in  this  country,  the  Adulteration 
Acts  impose  a  penalty  of  £20  on  any 
person  selling  any  article  of  food  not  of 
the  nature,  substance,  or  quality  de- 
manded by  the  purchaser,  without  dis- 
closing the  fact,  and  this  enactment 
would,  I  presume,  serve  to  prevent  im- 
position. I  have  also  read  the  Beport 
of  Dr.  Voelcker,  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Cheshire  (Mr.  Wil- 
braham  Egerton),  and[find  that  he  states 
that  as  far  as  he  can  judge  at  present — 

*'  The  lard  and  oleomargarine  cheeses  are 
wholesome  and  nutritious  articles  of  food,  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  their  appearance  and 
general  properties  from  ordinary  cheese." 

I  am,  moreover,  doubtful  whether 
in  any  case  it  is  desirable  to  inter- 
fere further  with  the  production  or 
sale  of  this  article,  even  in  the  in- 
terests of  agriculturists,  as  I  find 
that  Lord  Yemon,  who  took  the  chair 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Agricultural 
Society,  expressed  his  opinion  that  the 
Society  should  be  very  careful  before 
requesting  the  interference  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  as  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  butter-making  was  the  diffi- 
culty in  getting  rid  of  the  skim-milk; 
whereas,  by  the  introduction  of  lard  or 
oleomargarine, thedairy  companies  would 
be  able  to  work  up  their  refuse  produce 
into  a  wholesome  article  of  food.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  British  farmer 
may  possibly  desire  to  enter  into  this 
manufacture. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— RE- 
LEASE OP  PERSONS  DETAINED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HART  DYKE  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieu- 

Jir.  Chamberlain 


tenant  of  Ireland,  Whether,  in  view  of 
the  terrible  occurrences  ag^in  reported 
from  Ireland,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  give  any  assurance 
that  they  win  not  proceed  farther  with 
the  release  of  persons  who  have  been 
imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  inciting  to 

murder  ?       

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  I  cannot 
give  an  absolute  assurance  on  this  point 
to  the  hon.  Baronet.  In  cases  of  arrest 
on  suspicion  made  previously  to  his  own 
tenure  of  Office  His  Excellency  is  obliged 
to  pay  great  attention  to  the  recommen- 
dations and  advice  of  the  magistrates 
and  special  magistrates  in  charge  of  dis- 
tricts. But  in  cases  of  suspicion  of  in- 
citing to  murder.  His  Excellency  will 
undoubtedly  take  into  consideration  the 
state  of  things  which  has  been  dis- 
closed by  the  terrible  occurrences  of 
Thursday. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND— ILLEGAL 
NOTICES—"  BOYCOTTING.** 

Sib  BALDWYN  LEIQHTON  asked 
the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  If  it  is  the  case  that 
the  following  notice  has  been  extensively 
posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tulla- 
more: — 

"  All    true     Irishmen    are    hereby    called 

upon  to  Boycott  the  renegades and 

who  have  lately  apostaaized  them- 

selyes  by  paying  their  rents  against  the  wishes 
of  their  fellow  tenants,  and  without  obtaining 
abatement.  The  former  has  also  purchased  a 
cabin  and  patch  of  bog  over  the  head  of  a  de- 
fenceless orphan,  and  his  labourers  are  now 
called  upon  to  quit  his  employment ; " 

and,  whether  police  have  obtained  any 
clue  to  the  authors  of  this  notice  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  only  one 
copy  of  the  notice,  which  is  correctly 
quoted  in  the  Question,  was  found  posted 
in  the  district,  and  it  was  immediately 
taken  down  by  the  police.  The  police 
have  no  evidence  on  which  they  could 
proceed  against  any  party  in  connection 
with  this  outrage. 

Mb.  HEALY  :  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Chief  Secretaxy  if 
he  has  received  any  information  that 
these  "Boycotting"  notices  are  fre- 
quently posted  by  |>enny-a-liners  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  them  paragraphs 
for  forwarding  to  the  English  news- 
papers ? 

[No  answer  was  given.] 
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OUBRENCY-THE    MONETARY  CON- 
FERENOE,  PARIS. 

Mb.  BBIGGS  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  Whether,  haying  regard 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  sdll  maintaining 
a  gold  standard  in  Eneland  and  a  silver 
st^dard  in  India,  and  that  France  and 
the  United  States  of  America  desire  to 
restore  diver  everywhere  to  its  former 
monetary  functions,  and  so  remove  the 
confusion  created  hy  variations  in  the 
relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  which 
variations  have  heen  and  are  seriously 
detrimental  to  our  commerce,  especially 
with  India,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  promote  an  early  re-as- 
sembling of  the  Monetary  Conference  to 
deal  with  this  subject ;  and,  whether  he 
can  inform  the  House  when  that  Oon- 
ference  is  likely  to  re- assemble  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  on  the  12th  of  April  last  I  was  in- 
formed, through  Her  Majesty's  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  the 
Governments  of  France  and  the  United 
States  had  proposed  an  adjournment  of 
the  Monetary  Conference,  the  next  meet- 
ing of  which  had  been  fixed  for  that 
day,  until  further  progress  had  been 
made  in  arriving  at  a  definite  basis  of 
future  discussion,  subject  to  an  under- 
standing as  to  the  date  of  its  re-assem- 
bling during  the  present  year.  On  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  India  I  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  this  proposal, 
and  stated  my  readiness  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary instructions  to  its  representatives 
to  attend  the  Conference,  whenever  it 
was  found  practicable  to  fix  the  date  of 
its  meeting.  As  the  Governments  of 
France  and  the  United  States  have 
throughout  taken  the  initiative  in  this 
matter,  it  would  appear  to  be  rather  for 
them  than  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
mote the  early  re-assembling  of  the 
Conference.  I  cannot  state  when  it  is 
likely  to  re-assemble. 

POST  OFFICE— THE  UXBRIDGE  POST 

OFFICE. 

Mb.  SOHEEIBEE  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether  he  will  at  once 
take  steps  to  acquire  a  site  in  the  centre 
of  the  town  of  Uxbridge  now  available 
for  a  separate  post  office,  in  which  the 
work  can  be  properly  performed,  with 
adequate  accommodation  for  the  public, 
and  distinct  from  any  private  busmess? 


Mb.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  it  has  already 
been  pressed  upon  my  notice  that  certain 
premises  in  Uxoridge,  which  happen  to  be 
vacant,  would  be  very  suitable  for  a  new 
Post  Office.  I  have  given  the  subject 
careful  consideration,  and  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  circumstances 
do  not  necessitate  the  taking  of  these 

E articular  premises.  The  postmaster 
as  instructions  to  make  certain  altera- 
tions and  improvements  in  the  present 
office,  the  situation  of  which  is  conveni- 
ent ;  and  his  private  business  will  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  that  part 
of  the  premises  devoted  to  the  Post 
Office. 

INDIA— APPOINTMENTS  IN  THE 
CIVIL  SERVICE. 

Mb.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whe- 
ther it  is  a  fact  that  the  hon.  Ashley 
Eden,  on  his  promotion  from  the  post  of 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Bengal  to  be 
Member  of  the  India  Council,  appointed 
his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Henry,  to  be 
one  of  the  first  grade  joint  magistrates 
over  the  heads  of  some  twenty  or  more 
on  the  assistant  list,  and  also  over  the 
heads  of  ten  of  the  second  grade,  thus 
raising  his  salary  from  £600  to  £900, 
and  gave  him  also  charge  of  a  district, 
to  wmch  in  ordinary  circumstances  he 
had  no  claim,  thus  further  securing  him 
another  £250  a-year ;  and,  whether  Sir 
Richard  Temple  appointed  his  private 
secretary,  Mr.  Buckland,  then  being  of 
the  standing  in  the  service  of  an  assist- 
ant mag^trate,  to  be  superintendent  of 
stamps  and  stationery,  with  a  salary  in- 
creased from  £500  to  £1,500  ? 

The  Mabquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  have  investigated  the  cases  of  the 

Eromotion  of  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Buck- 
tnd,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  think  that 
there  was  anything  unusual  or  excep- 
tional in  them.  The  details  of  these 
promotions  and  the  rules  of  the  Service 
regelating  them  are  extremely  technical, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to 
enter  into  them,  though  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  them  if  they  are  chal- 
lenged. I  may,  however,  state  that  the 
officers  immediately  above  and  below 
Mr.  Henry  were  appointed  to  the  offi- 
ciating first  grade  of  joint  magistrates 
and  deputy  collectors  at  the  same  time 
as  himself.  On  the  recent  retirement  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Mr.  Henry 
was  confinned  in  that  grade  before  some 
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of  liis  seniors,  in  aocordanoe  with  the 
well-recognized  practice  of  the  Service, 
that  officers  who  have  held  the  position 
of  private  secretary  shall  be  transferred 
to  a  position  of  equal  value  where  that 
is  possible.  For  this  practice  there  is 
very  good  reason,  inasmuch  as  an  officer 
holding  the  appointment  of  private  se- 
cretary g^ves  up  all  claim  to  the  right  to 
other  acting  appointments  of  whatever 
value.  He  was  entitled,  by  his  position 
in  the  Service,  to  the  charge  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  his 
actual  predecessor  in  that  district  for 
many  months  before  his  appointment  to 
it  was  a  man  who  entered  the  Service  on 
the  same  day  as  himself.  Mr.  Buckland 
was  not  appointed  by  Sir  Eiohard 
Temple  to  be  Superintendent  of  Stamps 
and  Stationery.  When  Sir  Eichard 
Temple  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Bengal  Mr.  Buckland  was  his  private 
secretary.  When  Sir  Bichard  Temple 
became  Governor  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Buck- 
land  went  with  him  as  private  secretary. 
Some  time  affcer  that  he  was  appointed 
Press  Commissioner  by  the  Gt>vemment 
of  India  on  a  salary  of  Es.  1,500  a- 
month,  and  subsequently,  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  appointment,  Superinten- 
dent of  Stamps  and  Stationery  by  the 
Government  of  Bengal.  He  did  not 
take  up  the  duties  of  that  office,  but  was 
appointed  to  officiate  as  a  magistrate  of 
the  third  grade. 

INLAND  NAVIGATION    (IRELAND)— 
FLOODS  AT  KILLALOE. 

Mr.  AETHUE  O'CONNOE  asked 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  great  possibility  of  exceptional 
damages  from  summer  floods  during  the 
present  year,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shan- 
non, below  Meelick  and  above  Killaloe, 
by  reason  of  the  flood  waters  from  above 
Meelick  being  unable  to  pass  Killaloe, 
owing  to  the  works  at  the  latter  place 
being  in  a  more  backward  state  than  the 
works  at  the  former ;  and,  whether  the 
Board  of  Works  contemplate  taking  any 
steps,  and,  if  so,  what  steps  to  obviate 
the  danger  ? 

Mr.  OOUETNEY:  Sir,  the  con- 
tingency anticipated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  been  fmly  provided  against.  It 
is  probable  that  the  works  at  Killaloe 
will  be  completed  as  soon  as  those  at 
Meelick ;  but  should  they  not  be  so,  the 
sluices  can  be  so  managed  as  to  guard 
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against  an  accumulation  of  flood  water. 
I  am  assured  that  no  sluices  will  be 
opened  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  lands 
below. 

ARMY— PAY  DEPARTMENT. 

Colonel  O'BEIENE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is 
not  a  fact  that,  by  the  regulations  of  the 
Service,  the  officers  in  the  Pay  Depart- 
ment are,  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  in  all  matters  of  discipline, 
subject  to  the  immediate  authority  and 
directions  of  the  Military  officers  under 
whom  they  may  be  serving ;  if  he  wiU 
explain,  therefore,  how  the  officers  of 
the  Pay  Department  can  be,  in  matters 
relating  to  discipline,  subject  likewise  to 
the  orders  of  the  Accountant  General; 
and,  whether  it  is  contemplated  to  have 
the  Pay  Department  represented  at  the 
War  Office,  and  placed  on  an  equality  in 
this  respect  with  the  Chaplains,  CkHu- 
mifisariat.  Transport  Staff,  Medical  Ord- 
nance Store,  and  Veterinary  Depart- 
ments? 

Mb.  CHILDEES:  Sir,  I  am  really 
at  a  loss  to  understand  why  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  asks  this  Question.  In 
reply  to  his  former  Question  on  the  22nd, 
I  told  him  that  there  was  underlying  it 
the  very  Question  which  he  puts  now, 
and  I  said  that  it  was  one  of  those  affect- 
ing this  Department  which  I  was  going 
to  consider.  I  can  really  add  nothing 
to  this  at  present,  except  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  these  officers  are  idready  for 
military  discipline  under  the  Commander- 
in-Chief. 

IRELAND— AGRARIAN  OUTRAGES— 
THE  RETURNS. 

Mb.  BUXTON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Why  the  Eeturns  of  Agrarian 
Outrages  (Ireland),  issued  in  Miut^, 
April,  and  May,  have  all  been  given 
under  different  headings  ;  and,  whether, 
considering  the  extreme  gravity  of  the 
subject,  it  would  not  be  possible  that  in 
future  these  Eeturns  may  be  given  from 
month  to  month  in  precisely  the  same 
form? 

Mb.  TEEYELYAN  :  I  am  obliged  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  calling  my  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  I  have  now  given 
instructions  for  having  these  Eeturns 
prq[Mtred  for  the  ftiture  in  precisely  the 
same  form. 
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INDIA— FORCED  LABOUR  AT 
ASSAM. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Seoretaiy 
of  State  for  India,  If  he  is  aware  that 
forced  labour  is  exacted  from  the  people  ' 
of   Assam  by  the  British  authorities; 
and,  if  he  has  approved  of  such  exaction  | 
of  forced  labour  ? 

The  Marqubss  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  am  not  aware  that  forced  labour 
IB  exacted  from  the  people  of  Assam  by 
the  British  authorities.  Some  complaints 
appear  to  have  been  made  that  the 
village  head  men,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  local  roads, 
&c.,  sometimes  improperly  exact  labour 
from  the  villagers  for  that  purpose. 
These  complaints  appear  to  have  been 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner and  of  the  Government  of 
India.  In  the  wild  tracts  known  as  the 
Naga  and  Garo  HUIs,  which  have  lately 
been  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
one  of  the  conditions  made  with  the 
people  on  the  pacification  of  the  country 
IS  that  they  shall  g^ve  a  certain  amount 
of  labour  annually  at  a  low  rate  to  con- 
struct roads,  &c. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  had  been  directed 
to  the  letter  of  a  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, in  which  it  was  stated  that  ad- 
vances were  made  in  money  to  these 
labourers,  and  that  if  they  refused  to 
receive  them  or  to  work  they  were 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  subjected 
to  ill-treatment  and  imprisonment,  and 
that  it  was  notorious  that  the  only  way 
to  avoid  this  treatment  was  to  propitiate 
the  officers  by  bribes ;  and,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  aware  that 
the  forced  labour  had  been  characterized 
by  The  Hindoo  Patriot  as  a  slave-grinding 
system? 

Thb  MAEiWJKfls  OF  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  the 
statement  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. His  attention  had  been  called  to 
it,  and  he  would  cause  inquiries  to  be 
made. 

INDIA— NATIVE  ESTATES— APPOINT- 
MENTS OF  MANAGERS. 
Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  If  he  is  aware  of  the 
practice  of  appointing  relatives  of  high- 
plaoed  British  officials  in  India  to  lucra- 
tive situations  in  the  management  of 
large   native    estates;    and,  if  he  has 
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received  any  complaints  on  the  sub- 
ject? 

Thb  Mabqubss  of  HAETINGTON : 
No,  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, nor  have  I  received  any  complaints 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  if  the  noble 
Marquess  would  lay  on  the  Table  the 
letter  of  resignation  of  a  gentleman  in 
Bengal,  who  had  held  one  of  these  ap- 
pointments ? 

Thb  Mab^uess  of  HAETINGTON : 
If  the  hon.  Member  will  put  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper,  I  will  make  in- 
quiries. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  SCHEME. 

Mb.  monk  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  any  further  de- 
lay is  desirable  before  the  Channel  Tun- 
nel Bills  are  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  for  their  Second  Kead- 
ing;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  can  state 
when  the  Government  will  be  prepared 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  them  ? 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN :  Sir,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  asked  me  to  reply  to 
this  Question.  It  has  already  been  stated 
by  Earl  Granville  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  so  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  that  the  Channel  Tunnel  Bills 
shall  not  be  proceeded  with  at  all  until 
the  Qt)vemment  are  in  a  position  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  have 
been  informed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that  the 
Committee  which  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider whether  the  Tunnel  could  be  made 
useless  to  any  enemy  in  time  of  war 
have  reported,  and  that  their  Beport  has 
been  referred  to  the  military  authorities 
for  a  strategical  opinion  on  the  whole 
question,  which  he  hopes  to  receive  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days.  As  soon  as 
this  opinion  is  in  our  hands  we  shall 
further  consider  the  subject,  and  hope 
shortly  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  advice 
to  the  House. 

EaYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)— THE 
PROPOSED  CONFERENCE. 

Baboh  HENEY  DE  WOEMS  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther, in  view  of  the  facility  with  which 
the  Suez  Canal  could  at  any  moment  be 
destroyed  from  its  banks,  thereby  block- 
ing the  communication  of  England  with 
India  by  that  route,  and  inflicting  disas* 
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trous  losses  upon  Britisli  commerce, 
which  represents  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  European  trade  passing  through 
the  Oanal ;  and  also  in  Tiew  of  the  recent 
cession  of  Assab  Bay  to  Italy,  and  the 
consequent  probability  of  that  harbour 
becoming  an  Italian  naval  arsenal,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  take  steps 
for  insuring,  at  the  proposed  Conference, 
the  recognition  of  the  preponderance  of 
British  interests  in  Egypt,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  free  communication  of  England 
with  India  from  being  suddenly  stopped 
in  the  event  of  any  European  complica- 
tion ?  The  hon.  Member  wished  elao  to 
ask  whether  with  reference  to  the  state- 
ments of  Lord  Granville  in  a  despatch 
to  Lord  Dufferin  of  the  9th  of  January 
last,  to  the  effect  that  the  policy  of  this 
country  as  regards  Egypt  must  be  to 
maintain  the  absence  of  any  preponder- 
ating influence  on  the  part  of  any  single 
Power,  the  Government  were  prepared  to 
carry  out  that  policy ;  and,  whether  they 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  the  maintenance  of  communi- 
cations with  India  that  the  influence 
of  England  should  preponderate  in 
Egypt  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  with  regard 
to  the  preliminary  portion  of  the  hon. 
Member's  Question  a%  to  the  facility  with 
which  the  Suez  Canal  could  at  any 
moment  be  destroyed  from  its  banks,  I 
have  to  say  that  the  report  of  the 
authorities  is  quite  different  from  that. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  to  destroy  or  even 

Eermanently  to  injure  the  Canal  would 
e  extremely  di£B.cult,  from  the  nature 
of  its  construction,  if,  indeed,  it  would 
not  be  quite  impossible.  With  regard 
to  the  cession  of  Assab  Bay,  the  Govern- 
ment are  not  aware  of  any  such  cession. 
There  is  an  establishment  of  the  Italian 
Government  there,  with  respect  to  which 
we  have  received  an  assurance  from  that 
Government  that  that  establishment  will 
be  of  a  purely  commercial  nature,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  fortified  or  turned  into 
a  military  post.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
structions to  be  given  at  the  proposed 
Conference,  we  are  precluded  on  general 
grounds  from  stating  what  instructions 
will  be  given  to  the  British  Bepresenta- 
tives  there,  particularly  in  a  case  where 
it  may  be  considered  necessary  that  Eng- 
land, in  conjunction  with  France,  should 
be  specially  responsible  in  regard  to  the 
initiative.  Finally,  as  to  the  citation  of 
the  hon.  Member  from  the  despatch  of 
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Lord  Granville,  I  really  have  no  inter- 
pretation to  offer,  because  I  think  it  is 
quite  plain  in  itself,  and  we  shall  abide 
by  it  as  it  stands. 

Mr.  PULESTON  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  if  the 
proposed  Conference  meets,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's representative  will  be  directed  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Plenipotentiariee 
to  the  state  of  things  recently  created  in 
Tunis  by  the  action  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  it  is  the  opi- 
nion  of  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment  that 
it  would  not  be  expedient  to  make  any 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  that  such  an  attempt  would 
be  unfavourable  to  the  object  for  which 
the  Conference  was  to  meet. 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUE  (for  Sir  H. 
Drummoih)  Wolff)  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  inasmuch  as 
the  Conference  proposed  to  be  held  at 
Constantinople  is  to  be  composed  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  Powers  signatories 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  instruct  the  British 
Plenipotentiary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Conference  to  the  non-fulfilment  of 
certain  stipulations  of  that  Treaty,  viz. 
those  providing  for  the  introduction  of 
reforms  into  Asiatic  and  European  Tur- 
key, the  demolition  of  the  Bulgarian 
fortresses,  and  the  assumption  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  debt  by  States  now 
in  possession  of  territory  which,  before 
the  late  war,  formed  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  In  regard  to  this 
Question  I  must  make  substantially  the 
same  answer.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff)  is  not  himself  in  his  place, 
because  I  should  have  been  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge his  title  to  put  the  Question 
on  account  of  the  laborious  and  useful 
part  which  he  took  in  the  improvement 
of  one  of  the  provinces  of  Turkey ;  but, 
again,  I  think  the  introduction  of  this 
subject  would  not  promote  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  Conference  would 
meet. 

ARREAKS  OP  RENT  (IRELAND)  BILL- 
THE  ESTIMATES. 

SiK  STAFFORD  NORTHOOTE  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  he 
will  lay  upon  the  Table  an  estimate  of 
the  gross  amount  of  arrears  of  rent  in 
Ireland  proposed  to  be  dealt  with  under 
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the  Arrears  of  Eent  (Ireland)  Bill,  and 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  contributed 
firom  public  funds ;  together  with  any 
Betum  or  other  information  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Gk>yemment  on  which  these 
estimates  were  framed  ? 

The  oh  ANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Gladstone)  :  Sir,  in  reply 
to  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  have  to  say  that  I  think  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  charged  in  the 
Arrears  Bill,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  commonly  used,  can  hardly  be 
given  from  the  nature  of  the  case; 
but  we  are  doing  our  best  to  gather 
together  the  most  useful  and  authentic 
illustrative  information  we  can  get  in 
order  to  place  hon.  Members  in  posses- 
sion of  some  facts  as  regards  this  sub- 
ject. That  information  will  be  made 
known  to  the  House  before  it  goes  into 
Committee  on  the  Bill.  The  heads  upon 
which  we  would  either  have  informa- 
tion, or,  at  all  events,  do  our  best  to 
form  an  opinion,  are,  in  the  first  place, 
the  total  amount  of  valuation  in  Ireland 
of  holdings  under  £30  per  annum.  Then 
there  is  the  total  amount  of  those  hold- 
ings up  to  £30  valuation.  A  third  point 
is  the  number  of  holdings,  which  are 
returned  in  the  Poor  Law  Beport  at 
585,000.  As  regards  that,  a  large  re- 
duction will,  I  believe,  have  to  be  made, 
and  we  shall  not  have  to  deal  with  more 
than  350,000  possible  subjects  of  the 
Arrears  Clauses — possible,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  rents  have  not  been  paid.  Then 
as  to  a  question  of  more  difficulty,  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  examine  into  as 
weU  as  we  can — namely,  as  to  the  deduc- 
tion to  be  made  from  the  total  valuation 
and  the  total  rent  corresponding  with  it 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  holdings,  that  is  a  very  difficult 
matter,  and  one  on  which  I  am  afraid 
we  can  get  nothing  except  the  opinions 
of  the  best-informed  persons.  Besides 
this,  we  have  got  accounts  from  a  con- 
siderable number  of  counties  in  Ireland, 
especially  in  Leinster  and  Connaaght, 
showing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  pro- 
portion of  estates  have  arrears  upon  them 
and  what  have  not.  Then,  finally,  we 
have  such  information  as  the  Board  of 
Inland  Bevenue  can  supply  with  regard 
to  the  amount  of  claim  by  the  landlords 
in  respect  of  unpaid  rents.  These  are 
the  heads  of  the  matters  which  we  are 
desirous  of  laying   before   the  House 


before  it  ^oes  into  Committee  on  the 
Arrears  BiU. 

Mb.  BRAND  asked  if  care  would  be 
taken  in  the  estimate  to  make  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  Sub-section  3  of  Clause  1 
of  the  Bill? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Oh,  certainly, 
Sir;  that  is  an  important  point,  about 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a 
sound  judgment. 

PREVENTION     OF    CRIME    (IRELAND) 
BILL— THE  PROTEST  OF  THE  JUDGES. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  If  he  has  now  received 
the  protest  of  the  Irish  Judges  against 
the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  in  Ireland, 
and  what  reply  it  is  intended  to  make 
thereto,  or  if  any  has  been  sent  ? 

Mr.  CALLAN  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether,  since  his  state- 
ment to  the  House  that  no  communica- 
tion or  memorial  from  the  Irish  Judges 
had  reached  him  or  any  of  his  colleagues 
in  the  Cabinet,  he  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Queen's  Bench,  Ireland,  stating  that 
the  resolution  come  to  by  the  Judges 
had  been  forwarded,  when  passed,  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ^  whether  such  letter  and  resolu- 
tion had  not,  in  fact,  at  the  time  been 
received  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  can 
he  state  what  answer  has  been  returned 
to  the  letter  and  resolution  of  the  Judges 
so  forwarded;  and,  is  it  still  his  intention 
to  persist  in  imposing  distasteful  duties 
on  the  Irish  Bench ;  whether,  as  stated 
in  the  *' Freeman's  Journal"  of  Friday 
last,  the  Judges  had  on  the  preceding 
day  Gigain  met  and  passed  a  resolution 
reiterating  in  language  of  increased  em- 
phasis the  former  dedaration;  and,  whe- 
ther he  will  have  any  objection  to  place 
upon  the  Table  a  Copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions of  the  Irish  Judges  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  think  the  an- 
swer I  gave  on  a  former  occasion  was 
not  quite  accurately  understood.  Imme- 
diately after  making  it,  I  learnt  that  the 
resolution  of  the  Judges  had  been  com- 
municated to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
but  in  a  manner  which  £d  not  appear 
either  to  him  or  to  us  to  require  a  for- 
mal answer.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  it  is  for  Par- 
liament to  say  whether  these  duties  shall 
be  imposed  on  the  Irish  Judges  or  not. 
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Mb.  call  an  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  a  Copy  of 
the  resolution  on  the  Table  of  the 
House? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  there  would 
be  no  objection. 

Mb.  mealy  asked  what  answer  was 
to  be  returned  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that,  in  their 
opinion,  the  resolution  did  not  call  for 
any  reply. 

THE   IRISH    CHURCH    FUND— ESTI- 
MATED ASSETS. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If,  in 
the  Keturn  of  the  estimated  receipts  of 
the  Irish  Church  Fund  for  the  next  fifty 
years,  which  has  just  been  issued,  he  is 
satisfied  that  a  sufficient  deduction  or 
allowance  has  been  made  for  the  reduc- 
tion or  postponement  of  rent,  interest, 
and  other  income  receivable  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  that  the  estimated  assets 
of  the  Fund  can  be  relied  on  as  accurate 
and  capable  of  realisation  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  my  estimate 
was  a  minimum  of  £1,500,000.  I  will 
lay  on  the  Table  a  further  Paper,  which 
will,  in  effect,  contain  a  better  answer 
than  could  be  g^ven  across  the  Table  of 
the  House.  It  will  show  the  ground  on 
which  we  have  proceeded  in  our  esti- 
mate, and  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  our  calculations  will  prove 
correct 

Mb.  MULHOLLAND  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
thirty- seventh  section  of  **  The  Irish 
Church  Act,  1869,"  requires  that  the 
accounts  of  receipts  and  expenditure  of 
the  Irish  Church  Fund  for  each  year 
shall  be  presented  to  Parliament  within 
five  months  after  the  expiration  of  such 
year;  and,  if  so,  why  the  accounts  for 
the  year  1881  have  not  been  so  pre- 
sented ;  and,  whether  he  could  inform 
the  House  on  what  day  they  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Sir,  the  hon. Mem- 
ber correctly  states  the  directions  of  the 
3  7  th  section  of  the  Irish  Church  Act. 
The  Irish  Land  Commission,  who  have 
now  charge  of  the  Church  property, 
asked  the  Treasury  to  change  the  end 
of  the  year  of  account  from  the  31st  of 
December  to  the  31st  of  March,  so  that 
the  Church  Fund  account  might  run  to 
the  same  date  as  the  other  accounts 


made  up  by  the  Land  Commission ;  and 
the  Treasury  assented  to  the  change. 
The  Church  account  is,  therefore,  under 
this  arrangement,  not  yet  dne. 


THAMES  NAVIGATION— THE  THAMES 
BELOW   BHIDGE. 

Mr.  THOROLD  ROGERS  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, If  he  is  able  to  inform  the 
House  whether  the  GK)vemment  intend 
to  take  any  steps  with  a  view  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  river  between 
London  Bridge  and  Oravesend  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  that,  in  concert  with  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  he  had  been  con- 
sidering the  constitution  of  a  small  pro- 
fessional Royal  Commission  to  inquire 
into  this  subject.  The  preliminaries 
were  on  the  point  of  completion,  and  he 
hoped  the  Commission  would  institute 
the  inquiry  very  shortly. 

PREVENTION    OF    CRIME    (IRELAND) 

BILL— THE  CONDITION  OF 

IRELAND. 

Mr.  monk  wished  to  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  a  Question  of  which  he  had 
not  given  him  Notice.  He  wished  to 
ask  whether,  considering  the  large 
amount  of  innocent  blood  now  being 
shed  day  after  day  in  Ireland,  he  was 
prepared  to  ask  the  House  to  vote'  Ur- 
gency with  respect  to  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  (Ireland)  Bill  ? 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  before 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  answered  that 
Question,  he  should  like  to  adk  him  if 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing declaration  with  regard  to  out- 
rages in  Ireland.  It  was  in  the  form  of 
a  Pastoral  from  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  the  Catholic  Hierarohy  in 
Ireland.    It  was  as  follows: — 

"We  Bhould  fail  in  our  duty,  without  in 
any  aense  excuainff  the  orimea  and  offenoea 
wluch  we  have  condemned,  if  we  did  not  dedara 
that  in  our  belief  they  would  never  have  oc- 
curred had  not  the  people  been  driven  to  despair 
by  eviotiona  and  the  proapect  of  evictiona  for 
the  non-payment  of  exorbitant  rente.  Farther- 
more,  the  continuance  of  auch  evictiona,  joatly 
described  by  the  Prime  Minister  aa  a  sentence 
of  death,  is  a  permanent  incentive  to  crime." 

He  would  ask  whether  Her  Majesty ^s 
Government  would  postpone  all  other 
legislation  until  some  measure  for  the 
immediate  stoppage  of  evictions  on  the 
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non-payment   of   exorbitant   rent  was 
paseed?  

Sm  HENRY  TYLER  wished  to  ask 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  daring  the  passage  of  the 
Prevention  of  Grime  Bill,  and  oefore  it 
could  be  completed,  to  take  any  further 
measures  for  the  prevention  of  murder, 
outrage,  and  crime  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  My  attention  has 
been  called  generally  to  the  document 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungar- 
van  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  refers,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  he  has  quoted  certain 
words  of  mine  in  it,  because  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  is  entirely  under  a  misappre- 
hension that  the  opinion  is  said  to  have 
been  expressed  by  me  that  a  sentence  of 
eviction  is  a  sentence  of  death.  What 
I  said  was,  in  my  own  judgment,  whe- 
ther rightly  or  wrongly,  altogether  differ- 
ent from  that — namely,  that,  taking  into 
account  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  and  the  condition  of  all  but  famine 
in  which  a  number  of  people  were,  it 
could  be  no  great  matter  of  surprise  if, 
from  their  point  of  view,  a  sentence  of 
eviction  appeared  to  be  a  sentence  of 
death.  It  was  not  a  statement  made  by 
me ;  I  said  it  would  be  no  great  wonder 
that  the  people  should  think  so.  With 
respect  to  the  other  matters  in  the  letter 
referred  to,  they  do  not  call  for  any  ex- 
pressicm  of  my  opinion,  but  rather  be- 
long to  a  discussion  on  the  general  state 
of  Ireland.  Speaking  from  memory,  I 
think  I  am  quite  correct  in  the  substance 
of  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  words  at- 
tributed to  me.  With  regard  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glou- 
cester (Mr.  Monk),  it  is  a  subject  of 
ooBfitant  anxiety  with  us  how  we  can 
promote  and  expedite,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  the  passage  of  this  Bill.  The 
time  spent  upon  it  has  been  considerably 
longer  than  we  should  have  desired, 
and,  periiape,  than  we  may  have  consi- 
dered altogether  reasonable.  But  then 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  is  an  opinion 
which  the  GK>vemmMit  has  had  to  form 
many  times  during  the  present  Session 
in  regard  to  partaeular  debates ;  and  we 
are  wo  bound  to  bear  in  mind  that  we 
hare  been  discussing  some  of  the  nicest 
and  most  difficult  questions,  involving 
Oivil  rights,  that  this  House  can  be 
called  upon  to  eonsider.  The  modifica- 
tion  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  giving  of 
a  new  application  to  the  law  respecting 
intimidatioii,   are  eertataiy  matters  on 


which  we  should  not  think  ourselves 
warranted  in  attempting  to  draw  the 
line  between  liberty  and  excess.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  consider,  if  necessary, 
what  measures  we  ought  to  take  to  ex- 
pedite the  proceedings  of  the  Committee; 
for  while  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  now 
that  we  have  got  through  all  those  diffi- 
cult subjects,  I  hope  I  am  not  too  san- 
guine in  anticipating  some  more  speedy 
progress.  My  hon.  Friend  inquires  whe- 
ther we  will  not  ask  for  Urgency ;  but 
to  ask  for  Urgency  is  one  thing,  and  to 
obtain  it  is  another.  I  think  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  shall  ask  for 
Urgency  will  be  such  that,  so  fai*  as  we 
can  judge,  the  House  will  be  willing  to 
grant  it.  We  are  not  desirous  of  com- 
plicating the  matter  if  we  can  possibly 
avoid  it.  I  do  not  understand  the  Ques- 
tion that  has  been  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Harwich  (Sir  Henry  Tyler). 
We  are  now  legislating  on  the  subject 
of  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland  ; 
and  I  do  not  understand  what  the  Exe- 
cutive can  do  more,  while  that  legisla- 
tion is  under  the  discussion  of  the  House, 
than  what  we .  have  been  doing,  and 
are  doing,  to  the  best  of  our  ability — 
namely,  to  use  to  the  utmost  extent  the 
forces  that  Parliament  has  placed  in  our 
hands  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order. 

Mb.  HEALY  inquired  whether  the 
Government  intended  to  take  any  steps 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  evictions  in 
cases  pending  before  the  Land  Commis- 
sion? 

Me.T.  p.  O'CONNOR  wished  to  know 
whether,  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  (Ireland) 
Bill  in  1880,  the  Prime  Minister  did  not 
use  these  words — 

*'  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  in  a  country 
where  the  agricultural  pursuit  is  the  only  pur- 
suit, and  where  the  means  of  the  pa3rment  of 
rent  are  entirely  destroyed  for  the  time  by  the 
visitation  of  Providence,  that  the  poor  occupier 
may  in  these  circumstances  regard  the  sentence 
of  eviction  as  coming  for  him  very  near  to  a 
sentence  of  starvation.  ...  In  the  failure  of 
the  crops,  crowned  by  the  year  1879,  the  act  of 
God  had  replaced  the  Irish  occupier  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  he  stood  before  the  Land  Act. 
Because  what  had  he  to  contemplate  P  He  had 
to  contemplate  eviction  for  non-pa;pnent  of 
rent,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  eviotion,  star* 
vation."--[3  Baauard,  cdiii  1663.] 

He  wished  to  know  whether  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  declare  that  a  sentence 
of  eviction  was  equivalent  to  a  sentence 
of  starvation  ? 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  used  many 
words  since  that  speech  was  delivered ; 
hut,  speaking  from  memory— though,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  my  memory  is  not  as 
good  as  it  once  was — I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  second  passage  expresses 
with  great  exactitude  what  I  said  ;  and 
with  reference  to  the  first  passage,  it  en- 
tirely corresponds  with  the  account  which 
I  gave  just  now. 
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SCOTLAND— LOCAL  TAXATION  AND 
EXPENDITURE. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Lord 
Advocate  whether  the  Return  latelj 
presented  to  Parliament  was  intended 
to  give  an  accurate  and  complete  state- 
ment of  the  local  taxation  and  expendi- 
ture of  Scotland  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfotjk)  :  The  Parliamentary  Paper  re- 
ferred to  by  my  hon.  Friend  contains  only 
the  Returns  of  Local  Taxation  in  Scot- 
land, now  made  for  the  first  time  underthe 
Local  Taxation  Returns  Act  of  last  year. 
Returns  applicable  to  the  three  subjects 
mentioned  in  the  Question  were  previously 
required  to  be  made  by  law,  and  suon 
cases  were  exempted  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  Act.  These  Returns 
are  consequently  not  included  in  the 
Paper  referred  to  ;  but  they  will  be 
presented  separately,  as  they  have 
hitherto  been. 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  May  I  ask  whe- 
ther the  learned  Lord  could  arrange  that 
these  Returns  should  be  given  in  one 
Report,  so  that  it  may  be  possible  to  see 
at  once  the  total  amount  of  local  taxa- 
tion in  Scotland  ? 

Thb  lord  advocate  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfour)  :  I  shall  see  whether  that  can 
be  done.  It  would  plainly  be  very  desir- 
able. 

PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS    OP    THE 
HOUSE— MORNING  SITTING. 

M^.  DILLWYN  asked  if  the  Prime 
Minister  would  inform  the  House  whe- 
ther he  proposed  to  take  a  Morning 
Sitting  to-morrow  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  ex- 
periment of  Tuesday  last,  and  the  use 
to  which  the  hours  between  7  and  9 
were  put,  were  not  encouraging,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  propose  that  the  House 
should  meet  at  2  to-morrow. 


PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  157.] 

{Secretary  Sir  William  Hareourt,  Mr.  OUd- 
ttone,  Mr,  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Solicitor 
General,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTEE.    [^Progreii  9th  June.'\ 
[ninth  night.] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(Li  the  Committee.) 

PART  n. 

Offences  against  this  Act. 

Clause  4  (Intimidation). 

Amendment  again  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  Provided,  That  no  refusal  by  any  person  to 
deal  with  another  in  the  way  of  the  trade, 
business,  or  emplo3rment  of  either ;  and  no  de- 
claration of  intention  not  so  to  deal,  and  no  re- 
sort to  the  practice  of  what  is  commonly  known 
as  exclusive  dealing,  shall  of  itself  be  deemed  to 
be  intimidation.*' — {Mr.  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  proposed 
that  Amendment  on  Friday,  and  he 
thought  that  it  was  averjreasonable  one. 
He  did  not  see  why  they  should  wish  to 
import  into  the  law  a  principle  which 
had  never  yet  been  applied  to  the  law 
of  any  country.  His  object  was  to  pro- 
Tide  that  no  act  shoula  be  treatea  as 
intimidation  unless  it  was  of  a  specific 
and  real  character ;  and  he  wished  to  set 
from  the  Gk>yemment  a  declaration  ^at 
they  did  not  propose  themselves  to  use 
the  Bill  for  purposes  of  intimidation. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  intimidation — 
the  intimidation  alleged  to  be  struck  at 
by  the  Bill,  and  the  ordinary  intimida- 
tion which  had  so  long  been  practised 
by  the  Irish  police.  The  Irish  Mem* 
hers  desired  to  induce  the  Gt>Temment 
to  insert  certain  specific  words  in  the 
Bill,  in  order  to  prevent  the  police  from 
harassing  shopkeepers  and  others  in  the 
exercise  of  their  trade  and  business. 
The  Amendment  proposed  that  if  a  man 
in  the  way  of  trade,  business,  or  em* 
ployment  refused  to  deal  with  another, 
that  such  refusal  should  not  be  held  to 
be  penal,  and  that  a  declaration  of  the 
intention  of  one  man  not  to  buy  from  or 
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sell  to  another  should  not  be  construed 
to  mean  '*  intimidation  "  under  the  pro- 
yisions  of  the  Bill.  He  proposed  the 
Amendment  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  Government  a  satisfactory 
statement  as  to  their  intentions.  If  the 
noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) 
were  in  his  place,  he  would  have  asked 
him  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  a  system  of 
'*  Boycotting  "  prevailed  in  India  under 
the  protection  of  the  English  Government 
and  the  English  police  r  If  a  man  con- 
nected with  a  particular  caste  desired  to 
enter  a  place  of  worship  belonging  to  a 
caste  from  which  he  might  have  been  ex* 
polled,  or  to  associate  with  the  members 
of  the  same  caste,  the  Indian  police,  so 
far  from  protecting  him,  would  aid  in 
"  Boycotting "  him,  and  in  doing  so 
they  would  be  sustained  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  In  all  matters  affecting 
caste  one  man  was  prevented  from  buy- 
ing from  or  selling  to  another,  and  the 
"Boyootters"  were  protected  by  the 
Gk)vemment.  It  was  said  that  in  India 
there  was  no  Constitutional  government. 
In  Ireland  Constitutional  government 
did  exist ;  but  in  Ireland  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  attack  a  system  which 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  actually 
maintained  and  protected  in  India.  He 
wished  to  know  why  this  disparity  should 
exist  in  the  case  of  Ireland ;  why  the 
people  there  should  be  placed  in  a  worse 
position  than  the  Natives  of  India,  with 
regard  to  whom  the  Government  were 
ready  to  carry  out  caste  prejudices  and 
caste  observances  ?  He  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  Government  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  deal  with  *'  Boycotting  " 
under  this  Bill,  and,  therefore,  any  at- 
tempt they  made  to  do  so  must  be  in- 
effectual.  As  he  understood  the  matter, 
the  Government  proposed  to  make  it 
penal  for  a  man  to  refuse  to  sell  goods 
or  trade  with  another  man.  That  was 
all  very  well ;  but  who,  as  a  rule,  were 
the  objects  of  this  ''Boycotting"  sys- 
tem ?  They  were  persons  who  had  taken 
evicted  land ;  and  in  order  to  take  evicted 
land — ^to  take  a  farm  from  which  another 
person  had  been  unjustly  evicted — and 
to  make  that  farm  profitable,  they  must 
obtain  for  them  the  means  of  selling  as 
well  as  the  means  of  buying.  It  would 
be  of  very  little  use  for  a  uuid-grabber 
to  say  that  he  should  have  facilities  to 
buy  provisions  at  a  shop,  if  they  did  not 
obtain  for  him  facilities  for  selling  his 


own  stock.  Twenty  policemen  might 
drive  a  man's  pig^  to  market,  but 
200,000  policemen  could  not  make  a 
man  buy  them  when  they  reached  there. 
He  asked,  then,  how  could  the  Govern- 
ment, by  this  provision,  hope  to  cope 
with  ' '  Boycotting  ? ' '  They  could  secure 
that  the  men  who  were  the  objects  of 
"  Boycotting  "  should  obtain  bread,  by 
giving  the  shopkeeper  six  months'  im- 
prisonment if  he  remsed  to  sell ;  but  if  a 
man  wanted  to  sell  his  own  stock,  or 
butter,  or  anything  else  he  possessed, 
they  could  not  oblige  a  man  to  buy  from 
him.  That  being  so,  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  clause  ?  A  man  could  obtain 
the  necessaries  of  life  by  placing  shop- 
keepers under  a  penalty  of  six  months' 
imprisonment  if  they  refused  to  supply 
him ;  but  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
was  selling  as  well  as  buying,  and  how 
could  they  obtain  for  a  man  a  purchaser 
for  his  goods  if  the  people  declined  to 
buy  them  ?  That  was  the  position  taken 
by  the  Irish  Eepresentatives  upon  this 
clause,  and  they  held  that  this  provision 
would  simply  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
police  persecution.  It  had  often  been 
said  that  the  police  of  Ireland  was  a 
purely  military  organization,  and,  there- 
fore, they  were  not  so  well  able  to  detect 
crime  as  the  ordinary  police.  Now, 
that  was  only  one  reason,  and  a  very 
partial  and  incomplete  reason.  The 
reason  why  the  police  were  unable  to 
detect  crime  in  Ireland  was,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  detested  the 
police.  They  never  gave  them  any  help 
or  aid  or  comfort,  because  the  Constabu- 
lary Force  of  Ireland  was  a  detestable  and 
obnoxious  institution  in  the  eyes  of  the 
massesof  the  people.  And  why?  Because 
the  police  in  Ireland  only  discharged 
three  functions.  If  they  found  a  donkey 
straying  on  the  roadside  they  took  it  to 
the  pound ;  if  they  saw  a  man  driving  a 
cart  to  market,  they  looked  to  see  if  he 
had  his  name  on  it,  and  if  he  had  not, 
they  brought  him  up  and  had  him  fined 
five  shillings  and  costs ;  and  if  they  saw 
a  man  the  worse  for  liquor,  although  he 
mightnot  be  molesting  anybody,  they  took 
him  into  custody.  Those  were  the  three 
things  which  the  police  did,  and  nothing 
more.  They  were  very  good  for  oppress- 
ing the  people  of  Ireland,  but  beyond 
that  they  were  of  no  use  at  all.  ^hey 
were  occupied  from  Sunday  to  Sunday 
in  doing  nothing  beyond  what  he  had 
described,  and  l£at  was  the  reason  why 

[Ninth  Night.'] 
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they  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
sympathy  of  the  people,  and  why  they 
were  unable  to  detect  crime.  This  Act 
proposed  to  put  an  additional  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  police.  A  man  would 
be  able  to  go  into  a  shop,  and  say  to  the 
shopkeeper,  '*  Have  you  got  any  but- 
ter?" If  the  man  answered,  "No,  I 
have  not,"  the  police  might  be  called 
in,  and  would  say,  "  You  are  intimidat- 
ing this  man  ;  and  if  you  don't  supply 
him  with  what  he  wants,  we  will  take 
you  before  the  magistrate,  who  will  g^ve 
you  six  months'  imprisonment."  The 
proposition  of  the  Government  amounted 
to  this — that  if  a  man  asked  for  an 
article,  and  the  shopkeeper  refused  to 
give  it  to  him,  by  saying  '*  I  am  out  of 
that  article,"  he  was  liable  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  If  the  Government  did 
not  mean  that,  what  did  they  mean? 
That  was  his  view  of  their  meaning ; 
and  all  he  asked  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  in  the  Bill  some 
safeguard  that  the  measure  would  not 
be  used  in  the  manner  alleged.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  the 
most  malignant  abuse  of  its  provisions ; 
and  he  contended  that  it  would  be  ma- 
lignantly and  perversely  abused.  Could 
the  Government  show,  by  reference  to 
any  previous  Acts  of  Parliament,  either 
in  this  or  any  other  country,  that  such  a 
provision  had  ever  been  enacted  ?  He 
challenged  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
was  so  well-known  for  his  historical  re- 
search, to  find,  even  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times,  such  a  provision  enacting  that 
people  were  not  to  buy  from  and  sell  to 
whom  they  liked.  What  he  proposed 
by  the  Amendment  was  that  exclusive 
dealing  should  not  be  touched  by  the 
Government.  Now,  the  phrase  "ex- 
clusive dealing"  was  not  a  phrase  of 
his  own,  but  it  was  sanctified  by  having 
been  made  use  of  last  year  by  the  Prime 
Minister.  Was  exclusive  dealing  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  Irish  tenants  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told  them 
then  it  was  frequently  used  against 
Eailway  Companies  and  Steamboat 
Companies  and  others ;  and  the  Prime 
Minister  asked  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
North  Devon  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote),  if 
that  was  what  he  meant  in  asking  the 
Government  to  deal  with  «*  Boycotting." 
Why  had  the  view  of  the  Government 
changed  now  ?  What  reason  could  they 
allege  for  the  change  on  their  part ;  and 


why  had  not  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
last   year  made  excuses  for  '*  Boycott- 
ing," explained  why  he  proposed  to  in- 
troduce a  provision  of  this  kind  now  ? 
He  hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  be 
able  to  show  the  Committee  something 
that  ran  parallel  with  the  provision  they 
were  now  enacting  in  the  enactments  of 
other  countries.     Could  he  show  from 
the  copious  sources  of  his  information 
any  reference  to  any  previous  Act  passed 
by  England,  or  by  any  other  country 
under  the  sun,  which  proposed  to  make 
buying  or  selling  under  these  conditions 
a  crime  ?    He  challenged  the  Home  Se- 
cretary to  do  so ;  and  he  said  further, 
that  so  far  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
attempted  in  Ireland  to  cope  with  "Boy- 
cotting," his  Acts  of  Parliament  and  all 
his  efforts  would  be  fruitless.   Although 
they    might  compel    a  man,   under  a 
threat  of  imprisonment,  to  sell  to  another 
man,  they  could  not  compel  a  man  to 
buy  of  him.      Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
provision  was  directed  in  favour  of  land- 
grabbing,  the  clause   would   be  quite 
useless.    The  Prime  Minister  said  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  a 
sentence  of  eviction  came  very  near  to 
a  sentence  of  starvation.     The  Prime 
Minister  had  called  the  Irish  Members 
to  task  for  not  employing  the  phrase 
"unjust  eviction."      Jn  Uie  language 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
employed  that  qualifying  adjective  was 
absent.     The  words  he    used    himself 
were   "eviction   comes    near    to    star- 
vation."   A  man  went  in  and  seized  a 
holding,  and  made  himself  a  oo-partner 
in  the  sentence  of  eviction  carried  out 
by  the  landlord ;  and  could  anyone  fitdl 
to  feel  that  the  land-grabber  in  doing 
so  had  committed  an  immoral  act  ?    It 
might  be  said  he  had  not  done  an  act 
which  he  had  not  a  legal  right  to  do ; 
but  there  were  higher  rights  than  legal 
rights — there  were  moral  laws — and  he 
(Mr.  Healy)  contended  that  it  was  an 
unjust  act,  and  an  offence  against  de- 
cency,  and  an  offence  against  the  Law 
of  Gk>d,  that  a  man  should  take  a  farm 
from  which  another  man  had  been  un- 
justly  evicted,   and    which    practically 
amounted,  in  the  words  of  tne  Prime 
Minister,  to  bringing  down  a  ventenoa 
of  starvation  upon  the  head  of  some 
unoffending    tenant.     The    Committee 
should    take  into    consideration    local 
colour  and  local  prejudice.  Why  should 
they  propose  to  legislate  in  this  manner 
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for  the  Irish  people  ?  All  the  Acts  they 
might  pass — if  they  went  on  passing 
them  until  Doomsday — would  not  get  it 
out  of  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  a 
sentence  of  eviction  was  a  sentence  of 
starvation ;  and  anybody  who  lent  him- 
self to  carrying  out  a  sentence  of  star- 
vation would  commit  a  heinous  and  de- 
testable act,  and  the  natural  corollary  of 
that  act  was  that  he  should  be  punished 
by  every  means  the  people  had  of 
punishing  him,  and  the  law  ought  to 
give  him  no  protection.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Shalbespere — 

"  The  world  is  not  tby  friend,  nor  the  world's 
law; 
The  woild  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich. 
Then  be  not  poor  bat  break  it" 

That  sentence  was  used  by  Lord  John 
Bussell  in  a  former  debate  on  Ireland 
in  1852.  The  Prime  Minister  quoted  it 
and  reinfbrced  it  when  he  introduced 
the  Land  Act  in  1870 ;  and  the  (Govern- 
ment, in  carrying  out  a  vindictive  Statute 
like  this,  were  simply  depriving  the 
Irish  people  of  the  only  weapon  they 
possessed  for  their  own  protection.  The 
mw  gave  these  people  no  protection. 
Parliament  had  passed  a  Land  Act 
which  enabled  a  man  to  go  into  Court 
and  get  a  fair  rent  fixed ;  but  he  might 
be  four  years  before  he  had  that  fair 
rent  fixed,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
landlord  might  come  down  upon  him 
and  evict  him  for  non-payment  of  a  rent 
which  might  afterwards  be  declared  to 
be  unjust.  Nobody  but  a  malefactor 
would  take  an  evicted  farm ;  and  yet 
the  Government  came  in  and  proposed 
to  protect  a  man  whom  the  common 
sense  and  sympathy  of  the  people  con- 
demned as  an  unjust  man,  actually  en- 
gaged in  stealing  things  that  belonged 
to  his  neighbour.  And,  more  than  that, 
the  Gt>vemment  constituted  themselves 
his  defenders,  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing their  own  Act  of  Parlmment.  They 
hi^  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
enable  a  fair  rent  to  be  fixed.  Owing 
to  the  cumbrousness  of  that  Act  it  could 
not  come  into  operation  immediately; 
and  the  result  was  that  evictions  took 
place,  and  the  people  appealed  to  an 
unwritten  law — as  if  unwritten  law  had 
never  been  heard  of  except  in  Ireland — 
whereupon  the  Government  stepped  in 
and  defeated  their  own  Act  by  enabling 
the  man  who  had  taken  the  land  un- 
justly to  retain  it.  This  Bill  would  only 


exasperate  the  people  further,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  merely  calculated  to  lead 
to  the  commission  of  crime.  It  was  called 
a  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime ;  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  happily  de- 
scribed as  a  Bill  for  the  Promotion  of 
Crime.  It  would  inevitably  lead  to 
crime;  and  he  implored  the  Govern- 
ment to  leave  to  the  people,  whom  the 
law,  unfortunately,  did  not  protect,  the 
only  weapon  they  had  in  their  hands 
for  protecting  themselves.  If  the  Go- 
vernment made  it  a  crime  to  ''  Boycott" 
a  man,  they  might  rely  upon  it  that  the 
people  would  resort  to  other  means. 
h  Order ! '»]  He  said  it  advisedly.  If 
the  Gk)vemment  made  it  illegal  for  the 
people  to  use  the  only  means  they  had 
of  protecting  themselves  —  if  they  de- 
prived them  of  all  means  of  enforcing 
their  own  Statutes — they  might  rely  upon 
it  that  the  people  would  fcdl  back  upon 
some  other  means.  [*' Order!*']  The 
hon.  Member  for  Ghdway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry)  cried  "Order! "  out  all  the  cries 
of  the  hon.  Member  and  of  the  House 
would  not  alter  human  nature.  He  was 
speaking  not  of  an  Irish  tendency  simply, 
but  of  human  nature.  The  people  of 
Ireland  had  hitherto  had  a  weapon  by 
which  they  oould  protect  themselves.  That 
weapon  the  Government  now  proposed 
to  take  away  from  them,  and  they  would 
fall  back  upon  other  means,  and,  to  use 
the  phrase  of  Louis  Napoleon,  ' '  quitting 
legality  enter  on  the  lines  of  right." 
A  very  important  statement  from  the 
Catholic  Bishops,  with  a  Cardinal 
Prince  at  their  head,  was  published 
yesterday,  and  those  right  rev.  Pre- 
lates, numbering  some  30  or  40  eccle- 
siastics of  the  highest  position  and 
responsibility,  declared  upon  their  re- 
sponsibility— a  responsibility,  in  their 
minds,  as  grave  and  as  serious  as  the 
responsibility  attaching  to  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  of  the  country — that  evictions  were 
the  root  and  parent  of  crime  in  Ireland. 
That  being  so,  what  did  the  (Government 
propose  to  do  ?  They  proposed  to  take 
away  from  the  people  the  only  means 
and  the  only  protection  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  against  land  -  gabbing. 
They  had  been  told  by  The  Timee,  and 
other  newspapers,  over  and  over  again, 
that  over-competition  for  land  was  the 
curse  of  Ireland.  The  only  means  they 
had  of  checking  that  system  was  to 
org^ize  tkems^ves  and  prevent  men 
from  taking  farms  from  which  other 
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men  liad  been  improperly  evicted.  It 
must  be  remembered  tkat  the  people 
who  resorted  to  these  praotioes  had  not 
the  same  means  of  making  their  views 
felt  as  the  English  farmers.  He  had 
heard  of  a  case  in  Scotland  where  the 
tenant  of  a  noble  Lord  who  had  been 
paying  £4  an  acre  for  the  land  he  held 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would,  in 
future,  only  pay  £2,  and  the  surrounding 
farmers  agreed  to  support  him.  They 
discussed  the  question,  and  came  to  that 
decision  upon  it  at  their  hunts,  and 
at  their  farmers'  ordinaries  on  the 
market  day  in  the  market  town.  No- 
thing of  the  sort  could  take  place  in 
Ireland.  The  Irish  tenants  had  not  the 
same  means  of  intercourse.  They  were 
imable  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
They  did  not  hunt  as  the  English  farmers 
did ;  they  did  not  meet  in  the  market 
town  ana  dine  together.  They  were  too 
poor  for  that.  And  no  institutions  of 
that  kind  were  to  be  found  in  Ireland 
where  the  members  of  the  farming  class 
could  meet  together.  Now  that  the 
Land  League  was  struck  down  they 
had  no  means  of  protection  whatever; 
and  it  was  gainst  this  miserable  set 
of  serfs  the  Government  now  proposed 
to  legislate  and  to  tdke  away  from 
them  the  only  weapon  they  could  use. 
When  this  Bill  passed  they  would  be 
absolutely  defenceless.    The  law  would 

five  them  no  protection  whatever.  The 
ot  of  last  year,  according  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
passed  for  their  protection ;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  them  would  be  unable  to 
obtain  the  benefit  of  this  protection 
for  the  next  three  or  four  or,  perhaps, 
five  years;  and  while  the  Oovemment 
declared  that  these  people  were  entitled 
to  protection,  and  to  have  a  fair  rent 
fixed  for  them,  they  were  snatching  from 
them  every  other  means  of  protection 
they  possessed.  In  legislating  for  the 
English  trade  anions  certain  kinds  of 
combinations  were  rendered  legal.  Why 
did  not  the  Government  allow  to  the 
Irish  farmers  exactly  the  same  right? 
Why  should  the  Government,  by  insist- 
ing upon  the  insertion  of  these  harsh 
and  tyrannical  clauses  in  their  Bill,  ex- 
asperate every  man  in  Ireland  ?  In  his 
view,  they  were  doing  nothing  else.  He 
deplored  and  lamented  the  position  which 
the  tenant  farmers  would  occupy  after 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  But  it  was 
indelibly  implanted  in  his  mind  that  the 


more  of  these  Bills  they  had  the  more 
they  would  be  likely  to  have.  That 
being  so,  he  could  see  nothing  in  the 
future  of  Ireland,  if  the  Bill  was  put  in 
force — as  he  expected  it  would  be— in 
that  spirit  of  vindictiveness  and  ferocity 
which  distinguished  the  Executive  of 
Ireland  in  the  past,  but  an  increase  of 
crime.  The  Irish  Bepresentatives  de- 
plored more  deeply  than  anybody  else, 
the  great  increase  of  crime  wluch  had  oc- 
curred in  Ireland.  And  why  ?  Because 
it  encouraged  the  Government,  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  English 
people,  in  insisting  upon  these  stupid 
laws  of  coercion.  When  once  they  had 
introduced  a  C!oercion  Bill  they  could 
never  touch  bottom.  They  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse— the  way  to  an  un- 
mentionable place  being  ''  of  easy  de- 
scent"— and  in  the  end  he  could  see 
nothing  but  Martial  Law  in  front  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  Why,  he  asked, 
would  not  the  Government  take  tiie 
advice  of  those  who  had  the  situation 
as  seriously  at  heart  as  they  had  them- 
selves— namely,  the  Irish  Bishops  and 
Archbishops  ?  Surely  the  responsibihtj 
of  the  men  who  had  the  care  of  souls 
in  that  country  was  much  greater  than 
that  of  those  who  possessed  temporal 
power.  The  mere  offices  which  these 
right  rev.  Prelates  held  ought,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Government,  to  attach  gr^t 
weight  to  their  representations.  There- 
fore, he  trusted  that  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  accede  to  this  very  reason- 
able proviso,  and  {give  the  Committee 
some  assurance  that  this  clause  dealing 
with  intimidation  would  not  be  used 
in  the  manner  the  Irish  Members  ap- 
prehended. 

SiK  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  I 
should  like  to  remind  the  hon.  Member 
of  the  statement  which  he  made  last 
week.  He  said  then  that  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  be  content  with  the  pro- 
gress they  were  making  with  the  Uillt 
seeing  that  they  had  passed  the  first 
four  dauses  of  the  Bill.  But  that  state- 
ment was  not  technically  true,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  is  not  going  to  be  substantially 
true,  if  we  are  to  go  on  discussing  this 
clause  in  the  manner  the  hon.  Member 
is  discussing  it  The  hon.  Member  has 
made  a  speech  which  is  a  very  able  de- 
fence of  the  system  of  '^Boycotting;" 
but  we  have  discussed  the  system  of 
*'  Boycotting**  at  great  length  already, 
and  the  Committee  have  made  up  their 
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mindB  to  suppress  ^*  Bojoottinff."  What 
might  have  been  considered  bj  the  in- 
du^ence  of  the  House  a  tolerably  fair 
speech  upon  the  whole  clause  is  not  so 
upon  the  Amendment.  There  have  not 
been  two  minutes  out  of  the  half-hour's 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  devoted  to 
tne  bearing  of  the  Amendment.  Now, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  fair  way  of  deal- 
ing with  the  question  or  with  the  Com- 
mittee. The  question  of  ^*  Boycotting  " 
is,  no  doubt,  a  very  important  question, 
and  the  hon.  Member  has  pronounced 
for  the  third  or  fourth  time  a  panegyric 
upon  **  Boycotting."  The  Gk)yemment 
do  not  agree  with  him,  nor  do  the 
House.  The  Gk>yemment  have  made  up 
their  minds,  and  they  are  not  likely  to 
change  it.  They  will  do  all  in  their 
power  and  eyeirthing  they  consider  ne- 
cessary to  put  down  **  Boycotting."  The 
hon.  Member  has  referred  to  me  opi- 
nion of  the  Irish  Catholic  Bishops,  and 
the  document  which  they  have  put  forth. 
I  have  read  that  document ;  but  I  see  in 
it  no  justification  or  praise  of  '^  Boy- 
cotting," as  pronounced  by  the  hon. 
Member.  The  hon.  Member  says  that 
the  police  of  Ireland  harass  the  people. 
There  are  other  persons  who  harass  the 
people  of  Ireland  as  well  as  the  police — 
namely,  those  who  shoot  them  in  the 
leg^  and  fire  bullets  into  their  dwellings. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  accept  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  should  proceed.  The  hon. 
Member's  ingenuity  is  inexhaustible. 
He  recommends  us  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem of  caste  into  Ireland,  and  to  protect 
it  by  the  police  as  in  India.  I  do  not 
think  that  argument  is  likely  to  aid  the 
hon.  Member  very  materially.  He  says 
this  clause  will  not  put  down  ''Boy- 
cotting." Well,  if  it  will  not  put  down 
**  Boycotting,"  why  is  the  hon.  Member 
80  anxious  and  so  afraid  of  it  ?  If  that 
is  his  view  of  it,  let  the  clause  go,  and 
let  us  get  on  with  some  other  part  of  the 
Bill ;  but  if  he  is  opposing  the  clause 
because  it  will  put  down  "  Boycotting," 
then  I  am  afraid  we  must  take  the  sense 
of  the  Committee  as  between  the  views 
of  the  Gk>vemment  and  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Member.  The  Amendment  is  still 
open  to  all  the  objections  that  were 
stated  on  Friday  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General.  Then  my 
hon.  Friend  said  that  this  is  confessedly 
a  difficult  and  complicated  subject,  and 
we  must  endeavour  to  express  ourselves 


as  clearly  as  we  can  upon  it,  and  put 
into  the  clause  nothing  that  would  be 
superfluous,  because  that  which  is  super- 
fluous is  naturally  dangerous,  and  con- 
fuses those  who  have  to  administer  the 
law.  We  have  said,  over  and  over  again, 
that  exclusive  dealing  is  not  what  we 
wish  to  cope  with,  and  we  have  agreed 
to  put  in  the  words  "  in  order  to."  We 
say  that  when  these  things  are  done  in 
a  manner  intended  to  put  a  person  in 
bodily  fear,  or  in  any  fear  of  losing  his 
business,  or  of  being  injured  in  it,  it  is 
an  offence.  That  is  our  intention  in  this 
clause,  and  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  question 
to  raise.  Either  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  means  that,  or  it  means 
something  different.  If  it  means  that, 
there  is  no  occasion  to  put  the  Amend- 
ment into  the  Bill,  because  it  is  there 
now.  If  it  means  more  than  that,  we 
do  not  mean  more  than  that,  and,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  accept  the  Amendment. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  Amendment,  and  on 
these  grounds  we  cannot  accept  it. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  was  a  Liberal  statesman  and 
also  a  member  of  the  Bar,  and  he  was 
astonished  that  a  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  occupying  those  positions 
should  have  expressed  the  views  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
just  expressed.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  he  objected  to 
have  superfluities  put  into  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  ever  heard  of  a 
member  of  the  Bar  being  opposed  to 
superfluities  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
But  still  worse  was  the  position  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as  a 
Liberal  statesman.  What  was  the  object 
of  the  clause  ?  The  object  of  the  clause 
was  to  take  away  from  certain  portions 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  the  liberty 
they  had  enjoyed  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. It  might  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
liberty,  but  it  was  a  liberty  they  had 
enjoyed  up  to  the  present  moment.  His 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wexford 
Mr.  Healy)  proposed  an  Amendment 
or  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  as  much 
as  possible  the  liberty  the  clause  pro- 
posed to  leave  to  the  Lrish  people ;  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
as  a  Liberal  statesman,  objected  to  words 
the  object  of  which  was  to  protect 
a  portion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
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That  was  an  utterly  inoonfiistent  and  in- 
tolerable position  for  a  Liberal  states- 
man to  take  up.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  endeavoured  to  put 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healj)  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  and, 
interpreting  the  clause  his  own  way,  he 
said  the  hon.  Member  wished  to  defeat 
the  object  of  it.  Now,  the  objection  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Christchuroh  (Mr. 
Horace  Davey)  was  that  the  Amendment 
attributed  an  intention  to  the  clause 
which  the  clause  had  not;  and  if  the 
clause  had  not  the  intention  of  inter- 
fering with  exolusiye  dealing  which  was 
not  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation  and 
coercion,  why  not  put  in  words  to  say 
that  it  had  not  that  meaning?  Why 
not  give  the  Irish  people  such  protection 
for  their  liberties  as  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  would  give  them  ?  Let 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
take  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend. 
Let  him  point  out  that  the  Amendment 
in  any  way  defeated  the  intention  and 
purpose  of  the  clause.  If  it  did  not,  then 
let  him  put  it  in  the  Bill.  A  superfluity 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was  a  superfluity  that  was  good, 
and  ought  to  be  welcome  to  any  Liberal 
statesman  brought  up  under  Constitu- 
tional principles.  He(Mr.T.P.  O'Connor) 
did  not  mean  at  all  to  enter  into  the 
argument  which  had  been  raised  by  his 
hon.  Friend  as  to  the  general  principle 
of  '^  Boycotting."  He  said  that  that 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Amendment. 
[Sir  William  Hakooitet:  Hear,  hear! J 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
applauded  that  observation.  Then,  if 
the  Amendment  had  nothing  to  do  with 
**  Boycotting,"  why  object  to  put  it  in 
the  clause,  the  purpose  of  the  clause 
being  to  put  down  "Boycotting ?  "  He 
invited  an  answer  to  that  question.  The 
clause  was  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down '' Boycotting."  This  Amendment 
was  not  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  that  object.  Then  why  not  accept 
it,  seeing  that  it  would  afifbrd  protection 
to  a  portion  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
which  was  proposed  to  be  taken  away 
by  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  that,  leaving  en- 
tirely out  of  consideration  the  question 
whether  ''Boycotting"  was  an  immoral 
practice  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  desir- 
able to  put  it  down,  he  thought  it  was 
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highly  necessary  that  the  clause  should 
be  safeguarded  as  much  as  possible,  or 
otherwise  great  injustice  might  be  done. 
His  chief  objection  to  the  Bill  was  that 
it  would  create  injustice  and  inconveni- 
ence to  persons  who  might  be  perfectly 
innocent,   while,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  not  affect  those  with  whom    it 
proposed  to  deal.    He  would  give  a  case 
to  illustrate  what  he  meant.     Suppose  a 
shopkeeper  in  a  country  town  was  ia 
the  habit  of  giving  credit.    Suppose  he 
were  applied  to  by  a  farmer  who  had 
had  a  large  amount  of  goods  already, 
and  the  shopkeeper  said — ''I  will  sup- 
ply you  if  you  pay  me  ready  money,  but 
I  do  not  intend  to  five  you  the  credit  I 
have  been  in  the  nabit  of  doing  here- 
tofore."   If  the  farmer  were  malicious, 
and  possessed,  as  he  probably  might, 
the  ear  of  the  local  magistrate  and  the 
police,  he  would  say  at  once — **  If  you 
do  not  give  me  credit  I  will  go  to  the 
police  and  tell  them  that  you  are  trying  to 
intimidate  me  by  doing  something  wluch 
is  injurious  to  my  interests,  and  I  will 
have  you  put  into  prison  for  six  months." 
What  guarantee  would  that  shopkeeper 
have  that  he  would  not  be  sent  to  prison 
for  six  months,  simply  because,  with  no 
intention  of  intimidating  a   buyer,  he 
wanted  to  protect  himself  against  giving 
credit  for  an  amount  that  would  never 
be   paid?     A   state   of  circumstances 
might  arise  in  which  direct    injustioe 
might  be  done  to  an  individual  by  the 
provisions  of  this  particular  clause,  and 
he  thought  the  Amendment  proposed  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy)  was  calculated  to  seoore 
more  or  less  of  safety  to  the  person 
against  whom  the  charge  of  intimida- 
tion was  made.    The  shopkeeper,  if  he 
knew  what  he  had  done  was  peifecdy 
legal  and  legitimate,  of  course  would 
not  be  in  fear  of  punishment.     The 
whole  evil  would  be  guarded  against, 
and  it  could  not  be  stated  that  in  such  a 
case    as    this  any   actual  intimidation 
could  be  intended.    In  the  absestoe  of 
an  Amendment  of  this  kind,  unleas  very 
substantial  evidence  could  be  brought 
forward,  the  magistrate  who  adjudicated 
upon  the  case  would  have  power  to  d^ 
cide  simply  upon  an  assumption  in  his 
own  mind,   without  reference    to  aoy 
specific  evidence  as  to  the  facts  of  isti 
case.      He    trusted   that  the   Gt>v6cii* 
ment  would  not  further  object  to  the 
Amendm^it,  and  if  they  did,  he  hoped 
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his  hon.  Friend  would  divide  tiie  Oem- 
mitiiee 

Mr.  LABOUOHEBE  said,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  present  Amend- 
ment was  merely  a  generalization  of 
one  put  on  the  Paper  on  Friday  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Oork  (Mr. 
Pamell).  The  object  of  this  Amend- 
ment was  to  generalize  instead  of  par- 
ticularize the  Amendment  of  the  non. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell).  He  would  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  he  would  accept  the 
principle  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell) ;  not,  perhaps,  its  precise  words, 
but  its  principle,  because  the  Attorney 
General  mi&^ht  be  able  to  bring  up  better 
words?  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  do  that,  he  thought  the 
Irish  Bepresentatives  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  accept  it,  instead  of  the  Amend- 
ment moved  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healv).  He 
asked  the  Home  Secretary  to  be  good 
enough  to  inform  the  Committee  whe- 
ther the  Government  would  consent  to 
take  that  course ;  because  it  seemed  to 
him  that  the  matter  was  not  one  of  very 
paramount  importance,  and  it  would 
greatly  tend  to  make  the  Bill  proceed 
smoothly,  which  was  an  object  they  all 
desired. 

Mb.  AETHUE  AENOLD  said,  he 
could  not  support  the  Amendment  on 
account  of  the  words  contained  in  it  re- 
ferring to  the  practice  ''of  what  was 
oommonly  known  as  exclusive  dealing." 
These  words  appeared  to  him  to  be  very 
objectionable.  He  rose,  however,  to  put 
a  question  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  re- 
gard to  the  Amendment  in  connection 
with  the  4th  clause.  Would  the  4th 
clause  in  any  way  affect  the  working 
of  the  Trades  Union  Acts  of  1871  and 
1876? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  already  answered  that  question 
in  the  negative  two  or  three  times.  It 
was  intended  jto  insert  an  Amendment  at 
the  end  of  the  Bill  to  save  the  Act  of 
1875,  but  that  was  a  totaUy  different 
thing  from  introducing  these  matters 
into  the  clause.  If  they  introduced 
limitations  of  this  kind  it  would  lead  to 
all  sorts  of  misapprehension.  The  Go- 
vernment were  perfectly  aware  that  this 
clause  and  other  clauses  of  the  Bill 
dealt  with  very  difficult  matters,  and 
they  had  it  under  consideration  to  give 


the  Eesident  Magistrate  legal  assistance. 
They  had  it  in  their  mind  to  give  him 
the  assistance  of  a  lawyer.  He  could 
not  state  definitely  the  precise  form  in 
which  that  could  be  done;  but  their 
desire  was  that  the  Eesident  Magistrates, 
in  the  administration  of  the  law,  should 
have  legal  assistance.  All  the  Govern- 
ment had  to  do  on  this  and  other  clauses 
was  to  make  the  statement  of  their  in- 
tentions as  clear  as  possible,  and  it  was 
desirable  not  to  complicate  the  matter 
by  introducing  unnecessary  provisions. 
To  give  any  sort  of  approbation  to  ex- 
clusive dealing  in  the  clause  would  be 
very  mischievous  indeed ;  and  for  that 
reason  the  Government  could  not  accept 
the  Amendment,  which  was  in  the  same 
position  as  another  Amendment  still  on 
the  Paper,  and  which  was,  on  the  face 
of  it,  suggested  in  the  interests  of  the 
**  no  rent '*  agitation.  He  trusted  that 
the  discussion  would  now  close,  and  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  would  allow  a  decision  to  be 
taken  upon  his  Amendment. 

Sir  DAVID  WEDDEEBUEN  said, 
he  wished  to  put  a  question  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  because  upon  the  answer  he 
received  to  it  his  vote  upon  the  Amend- 
ment would  depend.  He  was  informed 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  recently  come 
into  an  estate  in  Yorkshire,  that  the 
feeling  in  that  part  of  the  country 
against  Irishmen  was  very  strong  in- 
deed, and  it  was  stated  that  a  number 
of  farmers  there  had  combined  to  agree 
that  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
would  they  employ  Irish  labourers.  He 
wished  to  know  if  that  sort  of  action 
would  be  regarded  as  **  Boycotting  " 
under  this  BiU  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  could  not  understand  what  the  action 
of  the  farmers  in  Yorkshire  could  have 
to  do  with  this  Bill  at  all.  What  might 
be  done  in  the  West  Eiding  could  have 
no  bearing  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Act  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  wished  to  ask 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Government 
what  the  clause  really  meant  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN:  I  must  remind 
the  hon.  Member  that  the  question  is 
not  the  adoption  of  the  clause,  but  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy). 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  he  had 
not  quite  accurately  expressed  what  he 
intended  to  say.     He  uiought  the  hon, 
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Baronet  who  had  just  spoken  (Sir  David 
Wedderbum)  had  put  the  matter  in  a 
nutshell.  This  clause  took  away  all 
right  of  combination  in  Ireland,  while 
combination  was  safeguarded  in  every 
shape  and  form  for  every  class  of 
Englishmen.  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
mentioned  the  case  of  the  Yorkshire 
farmers  and  the  Irish  labourers ;  but 
hon.  Members  would  not  be  ignorant 
that  hi  every  class  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  the  hostility  maintained 
towards  Inshmen,  the  same  sort  of  pre- 
judice was  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  the  calling,  business, 
and  livelihood  of  Irishmen.  [Mr.  John 
Bright:  No,  no  I")  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  said  **  No,  no !  "  Was  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  acquainted  with 
the  affairs  of  every  Irishman  in  this 
country  ?  Was  he  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  business  of  the  Irish 
people  in  this  country  ?  He  would  tell 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that,  much  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  know, 
there  were  some  things  which  were  not 
fully  brought  to  his  knowledge ;  and  he 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  would  reiterate 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  prevalent  opi- 
nion against  Irishmen  in  this  coimfcry. 
Irishmen  were  interfered  with  even  in 
the  means  of  earning  their  bread  in 
England  by  Englishmen.  Consequently, 
this  kind  of  combination  was  allowed  in 
England,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  sanctioned  it ;  whereas  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  take  it  away  from 
Irishmen  in  Ireland  who  were  endea- 
vouring to  protect  their  lives,  their  pro- 
perty, and  their  homes.  The  Amend- 
ment had  no  connection  with  ''Boy- 
cotting," and  he  would  advise  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  to  omit  from  it  the  words  wnich 
applied  to  exclusive  dealing.  He  did 
not  think  that  they  ought  even  indirectly 
to  justify  exclusive  dealing  by  Act  of 
Parliament ;  but  the  first  words  of  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  simply 
asked  that  the  magistrates,  in  interpret- 
ing the  clause,  should  not  interpret  it 
BO  widely  as  to  interfere  with  all  right  of 
combination  among  the  Irish  tenants. 
He  did  not  see  why  the  (Government 
should  object  to  a  proposal  of  that  kind. 
It  did  not  interfere  with  their  clause; 
but  it  might  interfere  with  the  power  of 
the  landlords  to  pursue  a  course  of  re- 
lentless  persecution  against  the  tenant. 

Mr.  T.  P.  ff  Connor 


Mr.  HEALY  said,  that,  in  using  the 
words  "  exclusive  dealing,''  he  had 
humbly  copied  the  phraseology  of  the 
Prime  Mimster.  '  He  did  not  daim  any 
copyright  in  the  phrase ;  but  it  belonged 
entirely  to  the  Prime  Minister.  No  one 
could  take  it  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, and  the  phrase  must  have  the 
sanction  and  approval  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  because  he  had  invented  it 
himself.  He  (Mr.  Healy)  had  simply 
desired  to  recommend  the  Amendment 
to  the  Treasury  Bench  by  employing  a 
phrase  which  had  been  coined  by  their 
Head  and  Chief.  He  had  noticed  the 
vigour  with  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Duohy  of 
Lancaster  (Mr.  John  Bright)  shook  his 
head  a  moment  ago.  Had  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  never 
heard  of  the  famous  catchword,  "No 
Irish  need  apply  ? "  It  was  a  phrase 
which  he  (Mr.  Healy)  had  heard  in  one 
or  two  places  he  had  visited,  and  espe- 
cially in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
some  of  the  Northern  towns,  and  he 
believed  that  it  was  frequently  put  in 
force.  He  did  not  complain  of  men  who 
enforced  their  natural  prejudices  in  a 
heated  time;  but  he  was  only  calling 
attention  to  the  existence  in  England  of 
a  practice  analogous  to  the  one  which 
they  desired  to  carry  out  in  Ireland. 
The  Home  Secretary  objected  that  he 
(Mr.  Healy)  had  gone  into  the  question 
of  ** Boycotting"  once  more.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  have  been  legitimate, 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  four  days'  discus- 
sion, they  had  ever  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing one  word  from  him  to  assure  them 
that  the  clause  would  not  be  used  in  the 
way  they  apprehended  it  would  be.  But 
not  one  word  had  fallen  from  the  Go- 
vernment in  reply  to  the  attacks  and 
charges  of  the  Irish  Hepresentatives ; 
and  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  to  be  com- 
plained of,  according  to  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, because  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
return  to  the  charge.  The  Government 
flattered  themselves  that  they  would  not 
hear  any  more  of  this  matter.  He 
(Mr.  Healy)  believed  they  were  likely 
to  hear  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  He 
charged  the  Government  of  Ireland  with 
maintaining  the  '^  Boycotting  "  system 
themselves  in  some  of  the  counties,  and 
with  having  used  their  police  to  ''Boy* 
cott"  one  class  of  the  people  in  the 
interests  of  religious  fanatioism.    The 
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Home  Secretary  said  he  (Mr.  Healy) 
desired  to  introduce  the  caste  system  of 
India  into  Ireland.  Now,  he  would  not 
stoop  even  to  deny  that  Allegation ;  but 
he  really  thought  that  when  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  high  character  and  ability  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
made  a  reckless  charge  of  that  kind,  he 
ought  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there 
was  for  it. 

Mr.  BIGKJAB  wished  to  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  one  question.  He  understood 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
say  that  he  intended,  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill,  to  introduce  a  clause  to  provide 
that  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1875,  with 
regard  to  the  practice  of  combination, 
should  be  read  as  part  of  the  present 
Bill.  He  asked  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  whether  it  would 
not  be  well  to  state  specifically  the 
general  purpose  of  his  Amendment-^ 
whether  it  would  allow  the  Irish  far- 
mers to  combine  in  certain  matters  for 
which  combination  was  legal  in  Eng- 
land? Of  course,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  farmers  and  labourers  in 
Ireland  would  be  permitted  to  combine 
for  illegal  purposes ;  but  would  the  ri&^ht 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  sanction 
their  combination  for  objects  which  were 
in  themselves  perfectly  legal  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  were  various  objects  in  regard  to 
which  combination  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  Bill ;  but  if  the  act  done  was  done 
in  order  to  put  another  man  in  fear, 
then  under  tnis  Bill  it  would  not  be 
allowed. 
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(1.)  That  no  barrister  shall  enter  a 
circuit  town  before  his  circuit,  lest  he 
miji^t  canvass  solioitoni  for  briefs ; 

(2.)  That  no  barrister  shall  use  any 
public  advertisement  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  his  merits  under  the 
notice  of  the  public,  &c.  &c." 


— Ayes   34  ; 
-(Div.  List, 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  258 :  Majority  224.- 
No.  126.) 

The  next  Amendment  on  the  Paper 
was  the  following,  which  stood  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
(Mr.  Dillon) : — In  page  3,  line  29,  after 
"living,"  insert — 

**  Provided  always,  That  nothing  in  this 
Clause  shall  be  taken  to  apply  to — 

(a.)  The  right  of  physicians  to  refuse  to 
meet  in  consultation,  and  otherwise  to 
cause  injury  to  the  business  and  means  of 
living  of  any  member  of  their  profession 
who  shall  attend  a  patient  for  uie  sum  of 
five  shillings  or  less  ; 

(b.)  Or  to  the  ancient  and  well-kno.wn 
system  of  Boycotting,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Irish  Bar  have  from 
time  immemorial  enforced  an  unwritten 
law,  to  the  following  effect : 


The  chairman  :  This  Amendment, 
in  the  name  of  the-  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  is  obviously  in- 
tended as  a  joke  upon  the  Committee, 
and  cannot  be  seriously  proposed.  It 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  put  such 
an  Amendment  from  the  Chair. 

Mb.  DILLON  wished  to  say  a  word 
on  the  point  of  Order.  The  Amendment 
was  not  in  the  least  degree  intended  as 
a  joke,  but  had  been  placed  on  the 
Paper  with  the  object  of  having  the 
question  seriously  discussed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. He  had  not  understood  the 
Chairman  to  rule  that  it  was  out  of 
Order. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN :  I  have  ruled  that 
it  is  out  of  Order,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
put. 

Mb.  healy  said,  he  had  understood 
the  Chairman  to  rule  that  it  was  out  of 
Order,  because  he  regarded  is  as  a  joke ; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  asserted  that  he  did  not  intend 
it  to  be  ajoke. 

The  CBTAIRMAN  :  Then  if  the  hon. 
Member  did  not  intend  it  as  a  joke,  it 
is  trifling  with  the  Committee,  and  it  is 
out  of  Order. 

Mb.  healy,  in  proposing,  in  page  3, 
line  29,  after  *' living,"  to  insert — 

''Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  deemed  to  oblige  any  person  to  do  any 
act  which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to 
abstain  from  doing,  or  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  act  which  sach  person  has  a  legal  right 
to  do," 

said,  the  Government  had  declared,  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  they  would  ob- 
ject to  any  Amendment  which  inter-^ 
fered  with  the  intention  of  the  clause. 
They  had  also  expressed  their  opi- 
nion that  the  word  '*  intimidation  "  was 
made  so  clear,  and  so  fully  conveyed 
the  meaning  of  the  Government,  that 
no  stipendiary  magistrate  in  Ireland 
would  liave  any  difficulty  in  construing 
it.  His  (Mr.  Healy*s)  contention  was 
that  the  clause  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  he  therefore  proposed  this  proviso 
in  order  to  enable  a  person  to  do  any 
act  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  and  to 
abstain  from  doing  any  act  which  he 
had  a  legal  right  to  abstain  from  doing. 
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Her  Majefity's  Gk)yemment  could  not 
saj  that  this  Amendment  would  import 
into  the  clause  any  novel  or  new  doc- 
trine. It  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  it 
simply  reoited  a  dry  matter  of  fact  for 
the  purpose  of  laying  down  distinctly 
that  a  man  was  not  to  be  the  victim  of 
a  vindictive  or  malicious  act  on  the  part 
of  the  police.  He  might  remind  the 
Government  that,  notwithstanding  their 
declaration,  they  had  not  accepted  a 
single  Amendment  from  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber except  upon  a  mere  point  of  detail. 
It  was  true  that  they  had  accepted  a  few 
Amendments,  but  they  had  generally 
come  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  ; 
and,  so  far  as  he  knew,  the  only  Amend- 
ment they  had  accepted  from  an  Irish 
Member  was  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  in  order  to,"  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell).  No  other  Amendment 
proposed  by  an  Irish  Member  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Government;  and  the 
arguments  addressed  from  those  Benches 
to  the  Government  had  been  completely 
thrown  away.  The  majority  of  hon. 
Members  sitting^  behind  the  Government 
had  remained  altogether  silent,  probably 
on  the  reasonable  ground  that  they 
thought  the  Government  knew  their 
own  minds,  and  they  were  content  to 
give  the  Government  the  full  and  com- 
plete powers  they  asked  for.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  recognize,  in  some  way,  the 
feeling  of  the  Irish  Bepresentatives  on 
that  side  of  the  House ;  and  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Irish  Members  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  one  word  inserted  into  the  clause. 
Not  a  sinele  proposition  would  the  right 
hon.  and  Teamed  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  accept  from  them,  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
go  away  from  the  House  and  boast  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  sitting  there  a 
monument  of  Parliamentary  stolidity, 
as  far  as  his  action  in  regard  to  the  Bill 
was  concerned.  But  he  would  point 
out  to  the  Government  that  that  was  not 
the  spirit  in  which  Her  Majesty^s  Minis- 
ters ought  to  deal  with  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, nor  was  it  the  manner  in  which 
the  Irish  Members  had  been  dealt  with 
on  previous  occasions.  He  had  no  de- 
sire to  draw  a  parallel  between  the 
Home  Secretary  and  the  right  hoD .  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  TMr.  W.  E.  Forster) ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Ooer- 
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oion  Bill  of  last  year  was  introduced, 
the  Irish  Membeirs  did  obtain  some  con- 
cessions from  the  right  hon.  G^tleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster) — notably  in  regard  to  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners.  But  this  year,  in 
dealing  with  the  Home  Secretary,  they 
had  not  got  a  single  syllable,  andnoteyeD 
a  word,  put  into  the  clause.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  allowed 
himself  to  be  guided  solely  by  the  views 
of  the  Opposition.  He  had  no  wiah  to 
disparage  the  arguments  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman;  but  the 
Irish  Members  were  certainly  uncon- 
vinced by  them,  although,  undoubtedly, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  go  away  from  that  House  and 
boast  to  his  Colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
or  to  anybody  else,  that  he  had  passed 
this  most  obnoxious  BiU  without  making 
a  Biogle  concession  upon  it. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add  at  the  end  of  the  Clause  the  words 
"  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
he  deemed  to  oblige  any  person  to  do  any  act 
which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to  ahstain 
from  doing,  or  to  ahstain  from  aoing  any  set 
which  such  person  has  a  legal  ri^ht  to  do."— 
{Mr.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  an- 
swering the  personal  attack  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
had  made  upon  him.  He  did  not  think 
the  abuse  of  the  hon.  Member  would 
make  the  House  think  any  better  of  the 
hon.  Member  or  any  worse  of  himself, 
nor  would  it  in  any  way  affect  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill.  But  he  demurred  to 
the  statements  of  fact  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member.  The  hon. 
Member  said  that  the  GoTemment  had 
accepted  no  Amendments  submitted  by 
the  Irish  Members,  but  that  they  had 
been  guided  entirely  by  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
rMr.  Gibson).  Now,  first  of  all,  the 
Government  had  been  guided  by  their 
own  views  as  expressed  in  the  BilL  The 
words  of  the  clause  were  not  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
man  the  Member  for  the  Uuiversity  of 
Jhiblin  (Mr.  Gibson).  They  simply  ex- 
pressed the  result  of  the  careful  and 
deliberate  determination  of  Her  Majesty*! 
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Gtoyemment.  They  had  not,  however, 
been  obstinate  about  the  clause.  There 
had  been  two  Amendments  already  in- 
serted into  the  clause,  neither  of  which 
had  been  introduced  at  the  suggestion 
of  any  of  his  right  hon.  Friends  who 
sat  with  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench. 
The  first  Amendment  was  introduced  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  and  so 
far  the  hon.  ^emoer  was  correct  in  the 
statement  he  had  made ;  but  the  second 
Amendment,  and  the  most  material 
Amendment,  with  the  object  of  making 
the  clause  more  clear,  was  accepted 
from  the  hon.  Member  who  sat  behind 
him,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Southwark  (Mr.  Cohen).  Those  were 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  they  were  not 
consistent  with  the  statement  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  just  made.  He  did  not 
think  that  either  of  these  alterations 
had  met  with  the  strong  approval  of 
hon.  Members  opposite,  so  that  there 
was  an  additional  inaccuracy  in  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member.  He  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  would  now  deal  with 
the  Amendment  itself.  It  was  an  Amend- 
ment by  way  of  Proviso  to  repeal  the 
clause,  and  the  hon.  Member  could 
hardly  suppose  that  the  Qovemment 
woula  be  prepared  to  accept  such  an 
Amendment.    The  Amendment  said — 

"  ProTided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
ihall  be  deemed  to  oblige  any  person  to  do  any 
act  which  such  person  mA  a  legal  right  to  ab- 
stain from  doing,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  any 
act  which  sach  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do." 

Now,  the  whole  object  of  the  clause  was 
to  make  it  an  offence  for  a  man  to  do 
that  which,  before  the  passincp  of  the 
clause,  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do,  if  he 
did  it  with  the  intention  stated  in  the 
clause,  of  ruining  another  man.  He 
oould  scarcely  see  the  use  of  treating  as 
a  serious  proposition  an  Amendment  in 
the  shape  of  a  Proviso  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  repealing  all  they 
had  hitherto  done  in  reference  to  the 

clause.  

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  Oovernment 
had  repeatedly  stated  that  their  object 
regarding  this  clause  was  to  put  down 
"  Boycotting,'*  and  that  that  was  their 
object  in  inserting  the  clause  in  the  Bill. 
Now,  Irish  Members  had  pointed  out 
from  time  to  time  that,  in  addition  to 
eiving  powers  to  put  down  '*  Boycott- 
ing," the  clause  would  give  the  Eesi- 
dent  Magistrates  in  Ireland  the  power 
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of  putting  down  combination,  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  legally 
existed  in  England.  They  had  called 
the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
necessity  of  introducing  such  limita- 
tions or  Provisoes  in  this  clause  as  would 
deprive  the  Itesident  Magistrates  of 
that  power,  giving  them,  at  the  same 
time,  power  to  put  down  *  *  Boycotting." 
He  could  [not  think  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman 
had  followed  in  this  matter  was  a  fair 
one  towards  Irish  Members.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  prejudice  which  ex- 
isted against  **  Boycotting  "  to  endea- 
vour to  obtain  a  clause  which  would 
leave  it  in  the  power  of  the  Executive 
Government — even  in  the  power  of  those 
who  were  distrusted  in  Ireland,  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  over  whom, 
according  to  law,  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment had  no  control  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  the  law — to  put  down 
any  kind  of  combination  in  Ireland,  and 
to  control  the  actions,  words,  and 
thoughts  of  the  people  in  the  most  un- 
heard of  way.  Now,  during  the  four 
days  on  wluch  this  clause  had  been 
under  discussion,  the  Government  had 
had  placed  before  them  the  wishes  of 
the  Irish  Members,  that  some  definition 
or  limitation  should  be  introduced  into 
the  clause  in  order  to  carry  out  what  both 
Parties  said  was  their  object — namely, 
the  maintenance  of  the  right  of  com- 
bination, and  to  secure  that  this  should 
not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  any  magis- 
trate. The  right  of  workmen  to  com- 
bine to  leave  their  employers  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  any  lawful  ob- 
ject, and  the  right  of  farmers  to  com- 
bine for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  re- 
duction of  their  rents — these  were  two 
objects  which  Irish  Members  could  not 
give  up,  and  upon  them  they  must  en- 
deavour to  turn  the  minds  of  the  Govern- 
ment if  possible.  At  present  those  rights 
were  not  left  under  this  clause  of  the 
Bill,  inasmuch  as  they  could  be  taken 
away  by  the  action  of  any  stipendiary 
magistrate.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
not  disposed  to  allow  the  Government 
to  walk  off  under  cover  of  the  prejudice 
created  against  ''  Boycotting,"  and  ob- 
tain the  passage  of  the  clause,  which 
Eracticidly  aboHshed  the  right  of  com- 
ination. 

Mr.  T.  0.  THOMPSON  said,   that 
there  was  clearly  a  difficulty  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  wording  of  the  clause,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  statement 
of  the  Home  Secretary.  The  words  weye 
capable  of  being  made  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Legislature  intended. 
He  need  not  point  out  to  the  Committee 
that  it  was  necessary,  in  framing  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  be  perfectly  clear  with 
regard  to  the  language  employed.  These 
words,  understood  with  reference  to  the 
context  of  the  debate,  might  have  a 
yery  different  meaning  applied  to  them 
in  other  circumstances.  In  criminal 
legislation  the  utmost  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  words  capable  of  any 
interpretation  beyond  the  meaning  strictly 
intended. 

Mb.  LABOUCHEEE  wished  to  ask 
the  Home  Secretary  a  question  which 
he  had  put  to  him  previously,  and  which 
an  hon.  Member  had  also  asked  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  Did  the  Bill 
deprive  Irish  labourers  of  the  right  of 
giving  up  employment,  and  did  it  de- 
prive the  tenants  of  the  right  to  refuse 
to  pay  rent  ?  Again,  did  the  fact  of  the 
tenant  refusing  to  pay  his  rent  bring 
him  under  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  r 
The  Home  Secretary  said  he  would  put 
in  words  taken  from  the  Act  of  1875  to 
meet  this  case,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
that  he  would  do  so.  If  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  intended  to  insert  words  of 
this  sort,  he  thought  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  would  be  facilitated  if  he  would  be 
good  enough  to  say  whether  those  words 
covered  the  cases  he  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
had  just  referred  to.  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  that  after  the  words  were 
inserted  in  the  Bill  a  labourer  might 
claim  the  right  to  leave  his  employment 
if  he  liked,  and  a  farmer  refuse  to  pay 
his  rent  without  becoming  liable  Tinder 
the  Act  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
as  he  desired  to  make  this  clause  as 
clear  as  possible,  he  replied  once  more, 
that  a  man  leaving  his  employment,  as 
he  was  perfectly  free  to  do  now,  would 
also  be  free  to  do  so  under  this  Bill.  A 
man  not  able  to  pay  his  rent  was  sub- 
ject to  civil  action  for  breach  of  con- 
tract ;  but  if  a  man  refused  to  pay,  or 
did  any  other  act  with  an  intent  for- 
bidden in  the  Bill,  then  he  would  have 
committed  an  offence  under  the  Bill. 
Fears  had  been  expressed  that  in  some 
way  or  other  the  principles  guaranteed 
under  the  Act  of  1875  would  be  inter- 
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fered  with ;  but  he  had  said,  over  and 
over  again,  that  except  in  ca^es  of  the 
Jcind  just  referred  to,  the  Act  of  1875 
would  apply  as  before— that  ^fts  to  say, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  proposed 
that  it  should  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  present  Bill.  He  had  heard  also 
expressions  of  doubt  and  apprehension 
lest  the  Bill  should  interfere  with  the 
legitimate  political  association  of  Irish- 
men for  lawful  purposes.  Well,  that 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  Bill,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government    would  he 

Perfectly  ready  to  declare  also  in  a 
aving  Clause  that  it  was  not  bo  intended, 
or  to  have  that  effect ;  and  it  would  be 
believed  by  every  man  wlio  was  a 
lawyer,  and  by  every  man  of  common 
sense,  he  might  add,  that  this  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  Bill.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  declare  that  these  asso- 
ciations for  legitimate  political  purposes 
were  not  intended  to  be  interfered  with, 
he  should  have  no  objection  to  declare 
it ;  but  he  should  not  care  to  introduce 
any  limitation  of  that  kind  into  this 
clause,  because  any  such  limitation  in- 
troduced might  become  a  cause  of  great 
confusion  and  difficulty.  He  trusted 
hon.  Members  would  accept  the  state- 
ment he  had  made  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere), and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell). 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  answered 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton,  but  in  a  very  unsatis- 
factory way.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that 
he  had  practically  answered  that  question 
in  a  way  which  showed  that  this  Act 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  combi- 
nations suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  a  tenant 
farmer  could  refuse  to  pay  his  rent,  or  a 
labourer  might  leave  his  employment, 
provided  they  did  not  do  so  with  the  for- 
bidden intent  in  this  Bill.  Well,  then, 
what  was  the  forbidden  intent  in  the 
Bill  ?  It  was  that  a  person  was  to  be 
charged  with  intending  to  put  some 
other  person  in  fear  of  injury,  or  loss  to 
himse&  or  his  property,  or  means  of 
living ;  but  he  would  like  to  know  how 
any  labourer  could  leave  his  employ- 
ment, either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
others,  or  how  any  farmer  could  refuse 
to  pay  anything  but  a  fair  rent,  either 
alone  or  in  combination,  except  by  put- 
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ting  his  landlord  in  fear  of  loss  to  his 
property  ?  If  a  landlord  ^ere  told  that 
he  would  not  get  his  rent,  it  followed 
that  he  must  be  placed  in  fear  of  loss  to 
his  property ;  if  a  farmer  was  told  by 
his  workmen  that  they  were  about  to 
leave  him — perhaps  at  a  critical  time 
when  he  wanted  their  services — it  would 
necessarily  follow  that  the  employer  was 
placed  in  fear  of  injury  to  his  business 
or  property.  In  fact,  every  action  of 
womnen  in  England  in  the  case  of 
strikes  placed  employers  in  fear  of  in- 
jury to  their  property  and  means  of  liv- 
ing; and,  therefore,  when  any  com- 
bination or  strike  was  undertaken  by 
bodies  of  men  belonging  to  particular 
classes,  it  must  be  with  fear  that  loss  to 
property  would  result  from  the  action  of 
such  combination.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  was  the  only  way,  practically 
speaking,  in  which  the  workmen  could 
enforce  the  strike.  If  an  employer  re- 
mained in  precisely  the  same  position 
after  a  strike,  and  found  there  would  be 
no  loss  to  his  business  or  property,  he 
would  disregard  the  strike,  and  the 
workmen  would  not  be  able  to  hope 
that  the  result  of  the  strike  would  be  to 
obtain  the  increase  of  wages  or  what- 
ever other  object  they  might  have  struck 
for.  So  it  was  with  regard  to  Ireland,  and 
now  the  Home  Secretary  had  admitted 
that  what  the  Bill  proposed  to  do  was 
to  take  away  from  Irisn  workmen  this 
very  important  right — a  right  which 
existed  in  England — and  to  allow  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  to  say  that  that 
wluch  was  perfectly  lawful  for  English 
workmen  might  be  intimidation  for  Irish 
workmen  to  do.  He  thought  they  had 
now  a  better  understanding  of  the 
position,  and  were  able  to  get  a  better 
view  of  the  prospect  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  people. 

Thb  ATTOKNEY  general  (Sir 
Hbkby  Jahes)  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
could  do  no  more  than  repeat  what  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  stated. 
As  he  understood,  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  desired  that  the  labourer 
or  workman  who,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  advance  of  wages,  said  to  his 
employer  that  he  wished  to  leave  his 
service,  should  not  come  within  this  sec- 
tion. His  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  said,  over  and  over  again,  that  this 
would  not  be  an  offence  within  the 
clausOi  for  the  reason  that  before  you 
could  create  an  ofiPenoe  within  this  clause. 


the  act  must  be  done  in  order  to  effect 
a  wrong.  The  workmen,  in  the  case 
put  by  the  hon.  Member,  proposed  to 
leave  the  service  of  his  employer  not  for 
the  purpose  of  intimidating  mm,  but  to 
benefit  himself,  and  that  was  not  an 
offence  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  With 
respect  to  the  combination  which  the 
hon.  Member  suggested  would  become 
illegal  under  this  Act,  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  stated  that  he 
would  strictly  declare  in  the  Bill  that 
the  protection  created  by  the  Act  of  1875 
should  be  preserved.  His  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  in  this  respect  was 
willing  to  meet  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork.  What 
the  Act  of  1875  did  was  to  declare  that 
nothing  in  relation  to  the  action  between 
employers  and  employed  should  be  an 
offence,  in  consequence  of  the  mere  act 
of  combination ;  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween legal  and  illegal  combinations, 
drawn  in  the  Act  of  1875,  would  be  pre- 
served, and  with  it  the  right  of  persons, 
individually  or  jn  combination,  to  strike 
or  leave  employment  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  better  wages,  or  otherwise 
benefiting  themselves. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  must  confess 
he  was  unable  to  follow  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  He  was  afraid  that 
what  he  was  doinc;,  although  very  clever 
in  itself,  was  realfy  hair-splitting.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  drawn  a  distinction 
between  the  intent  to  strike  in  the  one 
case,  and  the  intent  to  strike  in  the 
other,  and  that  distinction  he  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  was  unable  to  see.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  that  where 
the  labourer,  either  alone  or  in  com- 
bination, struck  to  obtain  better  wages 
for  himself,  it  was  not  an  illegal  thing, 
because  he  struck  to  obtain  an  advantage 
for  himself;  it  was  only  when  he  struck 
to  effect  a  wrong  that  the  action 
amounted  to  intimidation.  He  repeated 
that  he  was  unable  to  see  how  the 
distinction  between  the  results  was 
to  be  preserved.  When  workmen 
struck  with  the  intention  of  obtaining 
an  advantage  to  themselves,  such  as  the 
increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  or  other- 
wise, how  was  this  proposal  to  be 
effected  ?  It  was,  in  effect,  by  putting 
a  wrong  upon  the  employer,  because 
such  a  strike  would  not  be  entered  into 
at  all  were  it  not  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  an  em- 
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ployer  to  show  him  that  injury  would 
result  to  him  by  his  labourers  leaving 
him  if  he  did  not  give  in  to  their  fair 
and  legitimate  demands.  What  earthly 
effect  could  a  strike  of  labourers  have  if 
an  employer  could  turn  round,  without 
any  loss  to  himself  whatever,  with  equal 
advantage  to  himself,  perhaps  with 
greater  advantage  to  himseK,  and  ob- 
tain another  set  of  workmen  as  cheaply 
as  those  who  left  his  service  ?  Under 
such  circumstances,  a  strike  would  never 
be  entered  into  at  all,  because  it  could 
never  be  effectual.  Therefore,  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  distinction  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  as  between  the 
labourer  obtaining  an  advantage  for 
himself  and  effecting  a  wrong  against 
his  employer,  had  no  existence.  These 
were  two  separate  and  distinct  ac- 
tions which  must  go  side  by  side, 
otherwise  the  strike  could  never  have  a 
successful  issue.  The  words  of  this  Bill 
absolutely  precluded  any  strike  of  work- 
men from  taking  place  which  would 
inflict  the  slightest  injury  upon  em- 
ployers. Not  only  according  to  the 
wording  of  the  clause,  but  according  to 
th«  explanation  put  upon  it  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General,  the  magistrates,  in  deciding 
whether  a  strike  would  inflict  injury  on 
employers,  must  necessarily  consider 
whether  injury  had  been  inflicted ;  and 
if  they  foirnd  that  it  had  been,  or  that  it 
was  likely  that  it  would  result,  then 
clearly  the  magistrates  would  feel  them- 
selves justified,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  by  the  Attorney  General 
for  England,  in  finding  the  men  guilty 
of  intimidation,  and  sentencing  them  to 
gaol  for  six  months. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  with  considerable 
attention,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ask 
himself  by  what  hallucination  the  hon. 
Member  had  imported  into  the  discussion 
on  this  clause  such  a  mass  of  what  ap- 
peared to  be  arbitrary  and  visionanr  in- 
terpretation ?  The  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  was  that  he  wished  to 
take  care  that  the  Government  should 
not,  under  the  pretext  of  putting  down 
"  Boycotting,"  also  put  down  that 
species  of  combination  which  workmen 
were  permitted  to  use  in  England.  Now, 
those  combinations  which  workmen  were 
permitted  to  use  in  England  were  usually 
directed  to  some  object  of  benefit  to 
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themselves ;  but  the  combination  of 
labourers  in  Ireland  was  generally 
attended  with  the  opposite  result — 
namely,  of  injury  to  the  persons  who 
used  them.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  complete 
inversion  of  the  strike  as  understood  in 
England.  It  resulted,  it  was  true,  in 
loss  to  the  employers;  but  it  resulted 
also  in  loss  to  the  labotirers.  In  the 
case  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork,  the  labourers  did  not 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an 
increase  of  their  wages,  and  probably  no 
inducement  which  the  landlord  might 
offer  would  be  likely  to  satisfy  them. 
The  strike  in  this  case  was  done  for  a 
purpose  extraneous  to  that  of  obtaining 
a  benefit  such  as  had  been  desoribed. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork,  who,  it  seemed  to 
him,  usually  kept  as  close  to  his  point 
in  arguing  upon  the  interpretation  of 
other  parte  of  the  Bill  as  any  Member 
of  that  House,  legal  or  non-legal,  should 
be  arguing  on  that  occasion  that  the 
insertion  of  the  words  adopted  to  meet 
the  views  of  hon.  Members  on  a  former 
night  would  have  no  effect  on  the  clause. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  the  m^s- 
trate  would  look  simply  to  the  effect 
upon  the  employer,  and  not  to  the  in- 
tent with  which  the  act  was  done.  But 
it  was  precisely  because  the  words  of 
the  clause  appeared  to  be  colouraUy 
open  to  that  interpretation  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  proposed 
to  bring  in  the  words  ''  in  order  to."  It 
was  true  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy)  proposed  to  substitute 
for  those  words,  at  one  time,  "  with  intent 
to  do ; "  but  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  South wark  (Mr.  A.  Cohen)  de- 
clared that  he  had  carefully  compared 
the  two  phrases  together,  and  that  the 
words  ''  in  order  to  "  constituted  a  more 
effective  and  stronger  phrase — that  this 
phrase  meant  something,  and  that  it 
meant  that  the  effect  on  the  employer 
was  not  to  be  a  test  of  the  character  of 
the  act  done,  but  that  the  intent  must  be 
looked  back  to ;  and  if  the  act  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the  employer 
it  would  be  intimidation,  whereas,  if  it 
were  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
men, then,  as  in  England,  it  could  not 
be  intimidation,  and  could  not  be  an 
offence  under  the  law.  With  great  re- 
spect for  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  his 
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argument  appeared  to  him  to  be  an 
argument  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
wording  of  the  clause.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber asserted  that  nothing  but  the  efiPect 
on  the  employer  was  to  be  looked  to ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Committee  had  unanimously — with  the 
exception  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  TJniversity  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Oibson),  who  had  maae  a  reserva- 
tion— introduced  into  the  clause  words 
for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  that 
evil.  If  the  hon.  Member  were  still 
able  to  say  that  the  words  of  the  clause 
were  directed  simply  to  the  efiPect  upon 
the  employer,  and  that  that  was  the 
only  criterion  to  determine  the  character 
of  an  act  of  intimidation,  no  doubt  that 
would  constitute  a  strong  criticism.  But 
that  was  not  the  effect  of  the  clause  now, 
because  words  were  introduced  to  carry 
back  the  Judge  to  the  examination  of 
the  purpose  and  intent.  He  appealed 
to  the  hon.  Member  to  take  this  view  of 
the  case,  although  he  could  not  hope  to 
produce  an  effect  upon  his  mind  if  he 
still  declined  to  accept  the  declarations 
of  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment and  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  had  given 
a  fairer  definition  and  a  much  fairer  in- 
terpretation of  the  effect  of  the  clause 
than  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James).  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  explidned  that 
where  labourers  were  withdrawn  from 
their  employment,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  benefit  for  themselves,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  the  landlord  as 
regarded  his  conduct  towards  his  tenants 
— that  this  would  be  held  to  be  intimi- 
dation. He  (Mr.  Pamell)  would  be 
perfectly  satisfied  with  that  definition  if 
it  were  added  to  the  clause,  and  if  it 
were  not  left  to  be  constructed  out  of  the 
clause  by  the  stipendiary  magistrates. 
He  did  not  see  any  difficulty  in  accept- 
ing that  position — namely,  that  persons 
should  be  at  liberty  in  Ireland  to  take 
combined  action  for  their  own  benefit ; 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
their  employers  or  their  landlords  in 
order  to  obtain  benefits  for  some  other 
people.  He  believed  he  had  stated, 
however  roughly,  the  idea  of  the  Prime 
Minister  with  regard  to  intimidation. 
For  instance,  he  understood  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  if  a  landlord 
had  labourers  in  his  employment,  and 
these  labourers  were  withdrawn  from 
his  employment  in  order  to  compel  him 
to  give  a  reduction  of  rent  to  his  tenants, 
that  that  would  be  intimidation;  but 
that  it  would  not  be  intimidation  if  these 
labourers  were  withdrawn  from  their 
employment  in  order  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  wages  for  themselves.  Now, 
he  thought  that  if  they  could  get  that 
put  into  the  Bill,  and  also  extended  to 
breach  of  contract,  which  was  also  not*  a 
criminal  offence  in  England,  it  would  be 
fair  enough — that  was  to  say,  that  per- 
sons might  take  action  of  this  kind  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  not  for  any  ul- 
terior or  other  object  outside  it.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  suggest  how  these  things 
should  be  done.  The  Government  had 
a  great  deal  of  legal  skill  at  their  com- 
mand, and  he  thought  it  would  be  fair 
for  the  Prime  Minister,  after  the  state- 
ment he  had  made,  to  consider  in  what 
way  the  view  he  had  expressed  could  be 
carried  out,  which  seemed  to  give  to  the 
Irish  tenants  and  labourers  the  same 
right  of  legal  and  harmless  combination 
which  existed  in  England. 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  he  would  not  sup- 
pose that  the  Gommittee  required  to  be 
told  that  the  hoiu  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  was  a  man  of  ingenuity  and  re- 
source. The  Prime  Minister  had  just 
made  a  short  speech,  pointing  out  his 
view  with  regard  to  the  clause  before  the 
Committee,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  suggested  that  the  Prime 
Minister  had  in  that  speech  made  some 
concession.  He  ventured  to  say  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  done  nothing  of  the 
kind.  What  was  the  statement  .put  into 
plain  English?  The  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  had  endeavoured  to 
discuss  this  question  as  if  there  were  an 
analogy  between  the  case  of  strikes  in 
England,  and  that  of  the  withdrawal  of 
labourers  from  employment  in  Ireland. 
But  he  maintained  that  no  such  analog 
existed.  If  workmen  in  England  strucK, 
it  was  avowedly  in  order  to  obtain  an  in- 
crease of  wages  or  an  improvement  of 
their  condition.  But  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  labourers?  When 
undoubtedly  they  were  coerced,  as  they 
had  been  during  the  last  12  months, 
they  had  withdrawn  in  some  cases  from 
their  employment  most  unwillingly; 
they  had  withdrawn  not  only  to  the 
detriment  of  their    employers,   but  in 
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many  cases  to  their  own  absolute  ruin. 
Everyone  knew  that  there  was  not  a 
single  case  in  Ireland  of  labourers  having 
withdrawn  for  their  own  benefit ;  they 
had  withdrawn  because  they  were  com- 
pelled and  forced  to  do  so  for  the  benefit 
of  others.     It  was  a  fact  which  could  not 
be  gainsaid  that  these  labourers  who  had 
withdrawn  had  not  done  so  with  the  ob- 
ject of  getting  more  lucrative  employ- 
ment ;  on  the  contrary,  they  had  been 
maintained  by  the  Land  League  at  the 
same  wages,  or  at  similar  wages,  or  else 
they  had  been  idlowed  to  go  into  the 
workhouse    and    starve.      It  was  now 
adroitly  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork,  himself  a  master  of 
adroitness — if  he  might  be  allowed  to 
say  so— that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
put    into   this    Bill    a  statement  that 
labourers  should  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw from  their  employment  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  their  wages.    Now, 
anyone    acquainted  with  the  question 
knew  that  every  labourer  would  avow 
that  he  had  withdrawn  from  his  employ- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  under  the  circumstances 
described.    That  would  be  the  allegation 
in  every  case,  and  therefore  he  said  that 
if  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  were  adopted,  that  mo- 
ment an  opportunity  would  be  afforded 
of  evading  the  clause.    Let  hon.  Mem- 
bers ask  themselves  this  question.    Did 
they  think  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  was  seriously  anxious  by 
his  suggestion  to  have  the  clause  made 
efficient  for  putting  down  *  *  Boycotting  ?  " 
Would  the  non.  Member  himself  assent 
to  that  proposition  ?    The  hon.  Member 
said  **  Yes,"  and  he  (Mr.  Oibson)  never 
liked  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  which 
an  hon.  Member  of  that  House  expressed 
with  regard  to  his  olvn  action ;  out  he 
yiust  confess  that  he  should  feel  a  con- 
siderable desire,  at  all  events,  to  apply  all 
his  powers  of  criticism  to  a  clause  con- 
structed by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down 
"Boycotting."     He  was  much  disposed 
to  think  that  the  clause  in  its  present 
form — for  he  assumed  they  had  heard  the 
last  word  with  regard  to  it — would  do  a 
great  deal  of  good  to  the  labourers  in 
Ireland.     One  of  the  great  difficulties 
those  unfortunate  people  had  to  contend 
with  was  that  they  had  no  excuse  for  not 
obeying  the  behests  of  those  who  told 
them  to  leave  their  employment ;  but 
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under  this  clause  they  would  now  have 
some  opportunity  of  reconsidering  their 
position  and  trying  to  obey  the  law.  The 
clause  had  been  under  discussion  for 
several  days ;  and  he  must  say,  with  re- 
gard to  the  present  Amendment,  that  it 
had  been,  in  his  opinion,  sufficiently 
considered.  There  was  one  observation 
which  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  in  re- 
lation to  the  Irish  vote.  The  subject 
was  alluded  to  several  times ;  but  he 
desired  to  point  out  that  there  was  a  yast 
section  of  popular  opinion  in  Ireland,  not 
confined  to  any  particular  class,  that 
desired  to  be  freed  from  the  terrorism  of 
"  Boycotting."  He  repudiated  the  sug- 
gestion that  Irish  opinion  was  in  its 
favour;  and  he  desired,  in  supporting 
that  statement,  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  this  fact — namely,  that 
in  no  division  which  had  taken  place 
upon  the  Amendments  put  forward  with 
the  intention  of  riddling  this  clause  had 
more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  body 
of  Irish  Members  gone  in  the  Lobby  to 
support  them. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  that 
the  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  the  case 
of  Irish  labourers  was  this.  When 
labourers  in  Ireland  struck  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  benefit  for  them* 
selves  they  did  that  which  might  not  be 
very  judicious,  but  which  was  perfectly 
lawful.  But  when  they  struck  not  wiu 
the  object  of  benefiting  themselves,  bat 
avowedly  with  the  object  of  injuring  their 
employers,  they  were  doing  that  which 
the  common  sense  of  mankind  declared 
ought  to  be  put  down.  The  Committee 
would  not  have  been  discussing  the 
present  question  if  the  power  of  oombi* 
nation  and  striking  had  not  been  carried 
to  an  unlawful  extent  in  Ireland.  If  it 
had  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  in 
England,  the  Government  would  have 
been  compelled  long  ago  to  put  it  down. 
In  a  liberty-loving  country  the  combina- 
tion of  persons  to  effect  a  benefit  for 
themselves  was  obliged  to  be  tolerated, 
even  if  its  effect  were  to  cause  some 
injury  to  other  classes  of  persons,  so  long 
as  it  was  not  carried  to  an  extreme  extent. 
But  the  object  preached  to  the  labourer 
in  Ireland  was  that  he  should  strike,  not 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  inflicting  injury  on  his  employer.  He 
trusted  that  the  Government  would  not 
yield  in  the  slightest  degree  on  this 
clause,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was  more 
calculated  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland 
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than  any  other  measure  which  had  been 
proposed.  To  suppose  that  the  ordinary 
strikes  of  labourers  to  obtain  higher 
wages — at  harvest  time,  for  instance — 
would  oome  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
was  absurd.  But  if  hon.  Members  went 
about  the  country  telling  people  to  strike 
against  their  employers,  and  these 
people,  having  the  fear  of ''  Boycotting  " 
before  their  eyes,  did  strike,  to  the  in- 
jury of  their  employers — then,  he  said, 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  magistrate  to 
judge;  and  it  was  only  reasonable  to 
give  him  credit  for  the  possession  of  com- 
mon sense  in  a  matter  the  facts  relating 
to  which  were  before  him.  He  was  glad 
to*  hear  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  that  the 
Government  intended  to  give  legal  assist- 
ance to  the  ma^strates  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  Bill  when-  it  passed  into 
law ;  and  he  believed  that  bv  so  doing  the 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  would  be 
completely  preserved,  and  that  that  prac- 
tice which  might  be  said  absolutely  to 
have  ruined  the  country  would  be  put  a 
stop  to.  He  asserted  positively  that  the 
feeling  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  this 
clause  was  very  strong  in  its  favour. 
["  No ! '']  Hon.  Members  oppositia  said 
' '  No ! "  but  this  was  not  a  time  for  chop- 
ping logic  upon  a  matter  of  this  impor- 
tance. It  was  a  time  for  the  exercise  of 
that  common  sense  which  everyonepos- 
sessed,  or  was  supposed  to  possess.  What 
they  wanted  to  do  was  to  put  down  ''Boy- 
cotting," and  unless  that  was  done  it 
was  clear  that  the  benefit  of  English 
law  would  be  denied  to  persons  in  Ire- 
land. The  number  of  shopkeepers,  la- 
bourers, and  others,  with  their  families, 
who  had  been  ruined  in  consequence  of 
this  practice  was  almost  incredible,  and 
no  one  could  deny  that  it  ought  to  be  put 
down. 

Mb.  LABOXTOHEEE  said,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  very  littie  difference  m 
principle  between  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  as  to  what  should  be  retained  in 
this  clause.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Prime  Minister  had  a  somewhat 
higher  opinion  of  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates, aided  by  barristers  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties,  than  that  enter- 
tainea  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  (Mr.  Broadhurst)  had  taken 
a  very  practical  view  of  the  situation, 


inasmuch  as  a  very  littie  alteration  in 
the  Amendment  of  that  hon.  Member 
might  be  made  to  meet  the  views  of 
both  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  and  the  Prime  Minister.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  considered  this 
proposal  a  fair  one,  he  thought  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  further  discus- 
sion of  the  clause.  He  suggested  that 
the  words  of  the  Acts  of  1871  and  1876 
with  regard  to  trades  tmions  should  be 
adopted.  This,  he  thought,  would  cover 
what  was  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  went  beyond  what  the  Prime 
Minister  was  prepared  to  regard  as  the 
intentions  of  the  Act.  He  thought  that 
the  discussion  would  be  broueht  to  an 
end  very  speedily  if  they  comd  obtain 
some  assurance  that  the  words  he  had 
indicated  would  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gl^entleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  had, 
in  his  opinion,  advanced  a  stronger 
argument  in  favour  of  the  contention  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
than  any  argument  which  he  had  lis- 
tened to  in  the  course  of  that  discussion. 
The  question  they  were  considering  was 
the  intention  with  which  any  word  or  act 
was  spoken  or  done.  If  the  intent  was 
to  injure  a  person  against  whom  an  act 
was  done,  then  no  one  would  have  any 
objection  that  this  should  come  within 
the  clause.  But  what  did  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  say  ?  He  said 
that  in  Ireland  the  only  intent  with 
which  workmen  would  withdraw  from 
the  service  of  their  employers  was  for 
the  sake  of  inflicting  injury  upon  the 
landlords  or  upon  the  employers.  He 
said  that  the  labourers,  when  they  with- 
drew from  employment,  would  always 
avow  that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  their  washes ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  one  word  of  that.  It  would  be 
done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  employer ;  and,  therefore,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentieman  wanted  that 
only  one  construction  should  be  put 
upon  this  clause.  They  had  arrived  at 
the  question — Was  the  act  done  with  a 
double  intent,  or  with  an  unmixed  in- 
tent ?  The  magistrate  might  either  put 
it  on  the  intent  to  raise  wages,  or  he 
might  put  it  on  the  intent  of  injuring 
the  employer  or  landlord.  It  was  not  a 
single  intent  or  motive — it  was  a  double 
intent ;  and  unless  this  could  be  made 
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clear  under  the  construction  of  tlie  clause 
— that  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  wages  or  reducing  rent — the 
magistrates  in  Ireland  would  follow  the 
lead  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin,  and  would  put  it  on  the  stronger 
intent  of  injuring  the  employer. 

Mk.  STOEEY  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Gibson)  knew  as  much 
about  strikes  as  he  did  about  the  law, 
or  he  would  not  have  said  that  strikes  in 
England  took  place  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  raising  wages.  They  had  recently 
had  a  strike  in  the  North  of  England  of 
a  very  extensive  character,  in  which  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  took  part. 
In  this  case  some  employers  were  willing 
to  give  way  and  concede  an  increase  of 
wages  to  a  portion  of  the  men  on  strike ; 
but  these  refused  the  terms  offered.  The 
remainder  of  the  employers  would  not 
yield.  He  put  it  to  the  Government, 
how  would  such  a  state  of  things  as  that 
agree  with  the  construction  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General,  who  said  that  when  men  in 
Ireland  struck  in  order  to  get  an  advance 
of  wages,  they  would  be  striking  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  their  condition, 
and  would  not  be  liable,  but  if  they 
struck  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  the 
landlord,  that  that  would  be  an  offence 
for  which  they  oould  be  punished? 
Now,  in  the  case  he  had  referred  to,  the 
men  to  whom  the  employer  offered  an 
increase  of  wages  were  no  longer  strik- 
ing for  any  benefit  to  themselves,  but 
they  continued  to  strike  for  the  benefit 
of  their  brethren,  to  whom  their  employers 
did  not  offer  an  increase  of  wages.  Now, 
he  asked,  would  those  men,  who  struck 
when  the  employers  offered  to  give  them 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  who  continued 
the  strike  for  the  sake  of  those  whose 
employers  would  not  give  an  increase  of 
wages,  be  held  by  the  magistrates  in 
Ireland  to  be  striking  for  their  own 
benefit,  or  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
their  employers  ? 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
Henry  Jambs)  was  understood  to  say 
that  in  this  case  the  intention  was  not 
the  injury  of  the  employer,  but  the  bene- 
fit of  their  fellow- workmen. 

Mr.  storey  said,  that  was  just  his 
point.  Woiild  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  guarantee 
that  that  should  be  the  construction  of  the 
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Act  ?  Look  at  the  wording  of  the  clause. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
ral said  that  the  men  who  continued  on 
strike  did  not  do  so  with  the  intention 
of  injuring  their  employers ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Storey)  asked  whether  they  did  not  do 
this  within  the  meaning  of  the  words  at 
the  beginnine  of  the  clause  "  wrongfully, 
and  without  legal  authority,  uses  intimi- 
dation," to  cause  their  employers  to  pay 
more  wages  to  somebody  else  than  they 
wanted  to  pay  ?  Did  they  not  wrong- 
fully, or  might  they  not  be  held  by 
the  Resident  Magistrate  wrongfully,  and 
without  legal  authority,  to  have  used  in- 
timidation in  order  to  put  the  landlord 
in  fear  of  loss  to  his  property,  so  that  he 
might  give  them  an  increase  of  their 
wages?  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  would  con- 
vince him  on  that  point,  he  would  waive 
his  objection  to  that  portion  of  the 
clause ;  but  he  must  tell  him  frankly  that 
they  in  the  North  of  England  were  per- 
fecUy  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
strikes,  and  it  was  upon  that  knowledge 
that  his  objection  to  the  clause  rested. 
He  did  not  want  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but  he  could  not  disguise  from 
himself  that  as  the  mag^trates  in  Ire- 
land, who  constituted  a  not  impartial 
Court,  would  have  to  construe  this  clause, 
it  was  much  more  necessary  to  have  an 
accurate  definition  than  it  would  be  if 
the  matter  had  to  be  decided  by  the 
magistrates  in  England.  If  this  accurate 
definition  were  not  given,  the  result  would 
be  that  legitimate  combination  among 
workmen,  as  well  as  the  offence  of  "  Boy- 
cotting/' would  be  put  down.  He,  there- 
fore, impressed  upon  the  Government 
that  there  should  be  some  security  for 
legitimate  combination.  In  order  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between  strikes 
in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  he  would 
mention  that  in  the  course  of  a  strike 
which  took  place  Sunderland  among  the 
shipwrights  certain  of  the  men  were 
brought  before  the  magistrates.  Now, 
there  were  shipbuilders  on  the  Bench, 
and  these  gentlemen  did  not  take  part 
in  the  proceedings,  but  left  the  Court, 
and  the  case  was  adjudicated  upon  and 
satisfaction  given  to  the  men.  But 
he  wished  to  point  out  that  in  Ireland 
the  Government  were  not,  so  to  speak, 
going  to  remove  the  shipbuilders  from 
the  Bench ;  they  were  g^ing  to  leave 
the  landlords  on  the  Bench  to  deal  with 
matters  in  which  their  interests  were 
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largely  involyed ;  and,  therefore,  he  re- 

Seated  that  the  Government  ought  to  be 
onblj  careful  to  have  an    extremely 
aooorate  and  safe  definition. 

Dr.  C0MMIN8  said,  if  the  Act  were 
to  be  interpreted  by  the  Prime  Minister 
he  was  sure  there  would  not  be  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  injustice  being 
done,  because,  according  to  the  view 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
offence  could  only  be  committed  when 
the  act  was  done  solely  in  order  to  pre- 
judice the  interests  of  a  third  party,  or 
to  injure  his  property.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, the  word  "solely"  was  not  in 
the  Bill,  and,  consequenuy,  it  would  not 
be  read  in  the  Act  by  the  magistrates ; 
and  those  persons,  when  they  found  eyen 
a  tendency  to  injure,  would  consider  that 
quite  enough  for  the  purpose  of  conyiction. 
He  would  like  to  remind  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentlemen  the  Home  Secre- 
tary and  the  Attorney  General  of  a  legal 
principle  which  they  appeared  to  haye 
forgotten,  and  that  was  that  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Criminal  Statutes 
eyery  man  was  presumed  to  intend  the 
natiural  and  ordinary  consequences  of 
his  acts.  That  principle  had  been  laid 
down  by  eyery  Judge  upon  the  Bench, 
and  the  justice  of  it  was  obyious,  be- 
cause no  one  could  diye  into  the  recesses 
of  the  human  mind.  To  say  what  was 
the  intention  of  a  man  in  any  other 
sense  was  nothing  else  than  the  wildest 
speculation,  and  because  this  could  not 
be  ascertained  the  law  established  the 
canon  of  interpretation  that  eyeryone 
must  be  presumed  to  intend  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  acts.  Therefore,  he 
said  that  the  Judges  and  magistrates  in 
Ireland  were  bound  to  interpret  this  Bill 
when  it  became  law  on  the  principle  that 
whatever  were  the  natural  consequences 
of  an  act,  these  were  to  be  taken  as  the 
intention  of  the  person  who  did  it ;  and, 
therefore,  it  would  happen  under  this 
Act  that  whenever  an  injury  might 
arise  to  a  landlord,  for  instance,  or  a 
third  party,  by  the  act  of  a  labourer  or 
tenant,  they  would  be  held  to  have  in- 
tended to  produce  that  effect.  He  wished 
to  refer  to  another  remarkable  oversight 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  (Jibson),  who  told 
them  that  during  the  last  year  or  two 
Irish  labourers  had  left  their  employ- 
ment against  their  will,  and  not  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  themselves.    ^The 


right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said 
it  was  notorious  that — 

"  In  Ireland  during  the  last  two  years  the 
great  majority  of  labourers  had  left  their  em- 
ployment against  their  will,  and  were  ruined  in 
consequence." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  a  sentence  of  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
was  a  very  extraordinary  remedy  to 
apply  to  the  case  of  men  who  were  so 
situated,  because,  according  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  own  argu- 
ment, the  position  of  those  labourers 
was  already  sufficiently  unfortunate. 
Now,  Irish  Members  were  willing  that 
when  an  act  was  done  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  injuring  another — an  act  of 
intimidation,  as  they  had  it  described  in 
the  Bill — it  should  be  punished  by  all 
means.  But  they  contended  that  this 
Act  should  not  be  left  so  loosely  worded 
as  to  allow  a  magistrate  to  inflict  the 
penalties  which  it  contained  on  a  person 
who  acted  for  his  own  benefit,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  injuring  another. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General 
knew  perfectly  well  what  they  meant  by 
this  clause,  il  the  Prime  Minister  did 
not;  and  he  asserted,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
wished  to  remove  the  larger  interpreta- 
tion which  they  desired  to  place  upon  it. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Storey)  had  put  the  case  of  a  strike 
which  occurred  in  his  district.  The 
question  of  a  strike  was  a  very  perti- 
nent one.  Would  the  strikers  who  re- 
mained out  when  the  majority  of  their 
own  body  had  returned  to  work  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  clause? 
"  No,"  said  the  Attorney  General,  **  be- 
cause they  remained  out  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workmen,  and  not  for  the  injury 
of  their  employers."  Now,  he  wanted 
the  Attorney  General  to  stick  by  that 
principle  as  laid  down  by  himself.  He 
said  that  a  combination  of  that  kind  did 
not  come  under  the  clause,  because  the 
persons  who  took  part  in  it  wished  to 
benefit  their  fellow  -  workmen.  Was 
that  the  statement  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman?  If  it  was,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  strikers, 
by  remaining  out,  did  not  injure  their 
employer?  If  they  injured  their  em- 
ployer they  would  be  supposed,  accord- 
ing to  a  legal  maxim,  to  intend  to  injure 
their   employer;    and,  therefore,    they 
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would  injure  him  intentionallj.  If  the 
Prime  Minister  would  put  into  the  clause 
words  giving  the  interpretation  he  had 
himself  attached  to  it,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory.  The  Irish  Represen- 
tatiyes  would  be  quite  willing  to  stop 
the  discussion  at  once  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  them  an  under- 
taking that  he  would  insert  in  the  clause 
words  to  carry  out  the  interpretation  he 
himself  had  given.  Would  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  give  them  that  under- 
taking or  not ;  or  would  he  allow  him- 
self to  be  dodged  out  of  the  concession 
he  was  supposed  to  have  given  ?  That 
was  what  the  offer  came  to.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Mr.  Storey)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere),  and  of  everybody  in  the  House 
except  the  Home  Secretary,  the  Attorney 
Oeneraly  and  the  Prime  Minister,  was 
that  if  words  of  that  kind  were  not  in- 
serted in  the  clause  the  right  of  com- 
bination was  taken  away.  The  Prime 
Minister  said  it  must  be  proved  that  the 
object  of  the  combination  was  not  the 
benefit  of  those  who  combined ;  but  the 
injury  of  the  employer  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  a  third  person.  Was  that 
so  ?  The  Insh  Members  wished  to  deal 
with  the  Government,  and  especially 
with  the  Prime  Minister,  in  a  perfect 
spirit  of  candour  in  respect  to  this 
clause.  If  the  clause  had  in  its  inten- 
tional, legal,  and  honest  common-sense 
interpretation  only  the  meaning  which 
the  Prime  Minister  gave  to  it,  they  were 
wiUing  to  stop  the  discussion  at  once 
and  accept  that  assurance.  He  would 
put  the  matter  in  this  way.  Would  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tell  the  Committee 
that  if  a  number  of  labourers  combined 
together  to  form  a  strike — supposing  the 
object  of  the  strike  was  to  obtain  for 
themselves  higher  wages — then  it  would 
not  come  under  this  clause  according  to 
the  interpretation  which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  himself  put  upon  it ;  and 
in  order  to  enable  it  to  come  under  the 
clause  the  labourers  must  combine  to- 
gether, not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  own  wages,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
decreasing  the  rent  of  the  landiords.  He 
gathered  that  such  a  combination  would 
cume  under  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
In  that  case,  who  was  to  be  the  judge  of 
the  real  object  in  view  ?  The  labourers 
said  they  struck  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting higher  wages;  but  the  landlords, 
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who  were  of  the  same  kidney  as  the 
magistrates  who  had  to  decide  the  case, 
said  the  object  was  a  very  different  one ; 
and  the  magistrate,  siding  with  his 
friends,  said — **I  don't  believe  the  story 
of  these  men.  Although  you  are  in  rags, 
and  evidently  badly  fed,  you  did  not 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  getting  better 
houses  or  clothes,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  landlord's  rent.''  If  people 
on  strike  in  that  way  were  brought  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  how  cotdd  they  help 
coming  under  the  operation  of  the 
clause  ?  Would  they  not  have  injured 
their  employer  by  refusing  to  go  back 
when  the  employer  had  offered  conces- 
sions ?  Would  they  not  have  completely 
placed  themselves  under  the  operation 
of  the  Act  ?  He  wotdd  renew  his  offer 
of  not  opposing  the  clause  if  words  were 
inserted  giving  effect  to  what  the  Prime 
Minister  had  stated  to  be  the  intention 
of  the  Government.  Let  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  be  given 
effect  to  in  the  clause  so  as  to  provide  a 
safeguard,  and  at  once  the  opposition  to 
the  clause  would  cease. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT :  I  do 
not  know  what  value  is  to  be  attributed 
to  an  offer  made  in  such  a  tone,  and 
couched  in  such  terms,  as  that  which  has 
just  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor).  The  hon. 
Member  has  charged  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers with  ''  dodges."  He  charged  the 
Attorney  General  and  myself  with  deli- 
berately having  a  different  object  from 
that  which  we  have  avowed.  He  says 
that  the  Prime  Minister  does  not  under- 
stand the  clause,  and  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  "  dodges  "  played  off  by 
his  Colleagues  upon  him.  I  say  thi^ 
that  is  language  which  it  is  not  worth 
my  while  to  review.  Further  than  that, 
I  venture  to  say  that  my  rieht  hon. 
Friend  the  Prime  Minister  fuUy  under- 
stands the  clause.  He  understands  it  as 
we  understand  it,  and  both  he  and  we, 
whatever  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  TMr.  T.  P.  O'Connor) 
may  be — and  for  that  opinion  I  care  veiy 
little,  because  I  believe  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  give  us  credit  for  acting 
in  good  faith — both  he  and  we  honestly 
mean  what  we  say.  And  let  me  tell  the 
hon.  Member  that  the  Government  is  not 
to  be  distinguished  as  between  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern* 
ment  and  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  G^eral  and  myself,  on 
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each  of  whom*  has  devolyed  some  respon- 
sibility in  regard  to  this  Bill.  Language 
of  this  kind  will  not  profit  the  hon. 
Member,  unworthy  as  it  is  of  himself 
and  of  those  whom  he  addresses.  I  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  except  that  the  Bill, 
as  it  has  been  explained  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  perfectly  clear  and  intelligible. 
We  have  said  exactly  what  we  mean, 
and  it  is  utterly  unnecessary  to  add  any- 
thing to  it. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  stated  a  few  nights 
ag^,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  that  it  did  not 
matter  what  statements  might  be  made 
by  any  Minister  in  that  House  when  the 
time  came  for  judicially  interpreting  the 
words  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  No 
matter  what  the  statements  might  have 
been,  the  interpretation  of  the  tribunals 
which  had  to  administer  the  Act  would 
be  quite  irrespective  of  any  statement  of 
a  Minister.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  assurance  which  had  been 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or  the  in- 
terpretation which  he  had  put  upon  the 
clause;  but  it  was  because  the  Irish 
Members  felt  and  believed  that  when  the 
Bill  came  to  be  administered  by  the 
magistrates  an  entirely  different  view 
of  the  offences  which  came  within  the 
Act  would  be  taken  from  that  which  was 
taken  by  the  Prime  Minister,  that  they 
asked  for  words  to  be  inserted  in  the 
clause  which  should  convey  to  the  mind 
of  every  magistrate  ihat  such  words 
meant  what  they  were  asserted  to  mean 
by  the  Prime  Minister.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
they  should  know  whether  or  not  a  com- 
bination, the  objects  of  which  had  been 
publicly  avowed,  such  as  a  combination 
on  the  part  of  agricultural  labourers  to 
secure  oetter  wages,  was  legal  or  not. 
There  was  at  the  present  moment  in  Ire- 
land an  Agricultural  Labourers'  League. 
He  had  seen  the  resolutions  passed  at  a 
meeting  of  that  League  the  other  day, 
and  one  of  those  resolutions  pointed  out 
that  the  farmers  of  the  country  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  the  power  given  to 
them  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881  to  erect 
decent  oottaffes  for  their  labourers.  They 
contended  that,  owing  to  the  wretched 
condition  in  which  the  labourers  found 
themselves,  they  had  a  right  to  combine 
and  a  riffht  to  refuse  to  work  for  farmers 
who  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the 


E revisions  of  thid  Act.  He  understood 
:om  the  statement  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  that  such  a  combination  would 
be  perfectly  lawful;  and  he  considered 
that  such  an  admission  from  such  a 
quarter  was  of  the  utmost  value.  No 
one  could  deny  that  labourers  had  a 
perfect  right  to  combine  to  compel  the 
tenants  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  Act,  in  giving  them  better 
houses  than  they  now  had,  and  their 
half-acre  of  ground.  What  they  wished 
to  know  was,  that  if  there  was  a  com- 
bination for  that  purpose,  they  and  the 
Irish  labourers  should  understand  that, 
by  the  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
such  a  combination,  carried  on  in  a  legal 
manner,  would  not  come  within  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Act.  He  was  glad  that 
such  a  declaration  had  been  made,  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  have  its  full  effect 
upon  the  Irish  magistrates  who  were  to 
administer  the  law.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
ought  to  give  a  promise  that,  on  the  Re- 
port stage  of  the  BiU,  he  would  put  into 
the  clause  words  which  would  convey, 
beyond  all  question,  the  intentions  of 

the  House.  

Mr.  JOSEPH  OOWEN  said,  he  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had  im- 
parted so  much  warmth  into  his  obser- 
vations. They  had  been  discussing  this 
clause  for  four  or  five  days,  and  they 
had  arrived  nearly  at  a  settlement  of  it. 
What  the  Prime  Minister  had  said  was 
of  the  utmost  value,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  in  spirit  by  the  Irish  Members.  If 
they  could  have  the  spirit  of  it  put  into 
words,  all  opposition  to  the  clause  would 
terminate ;  if  not,  there  would  still  be  a 
prolonged  fight,  and  the  conclusion  of 
this  business,  which  they  all  desired  to 
see  terminated,  would  be  delayed.  The 
only  matter  between  them  was  simply  a 
difference  of  words ;  and,  having  got  so 
near  to  an  agreement,  he  thought  they 
might  easily  go  a  step  further  and  settle 
their  differences.  He  hoped  the  Gt)vem« 
ment  would  accept  the  suggestion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  Leamy) ;  and  if  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  not,  or  cotdd  not,  see  his  way 
to  the  adoption  of  specific  words  now,  he 
hoped  he  would  g^ve  an  assurance  that 
upon  the  Report  stage  of  the  Bill  words 
would  be  brought  up  to  convey  the 
meaning.  If  such  a  course  were  taken, 
he  believed  the  discussion  would  be  very 
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much  shortened.  As  the  matter  stood, 
they  had  a  general  agreement  as  to  the 
object  to  be  obtained,  and  only  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  way  in  which 
that  object  was  to  be  gained.  The  fear 
and  dread  which  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland  had  in  their  minds  was  that  the 
Bill  woiild  be  interpreted  by  the  magis- 
trates tp  the  prejudice  of  the  persons 
who  were  combining.  That  was  a  feel- 
ing which  might  bo  a  false  one;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  existed,  and  there  ought 
to  be  words  inserted  in  the  clause  to  pre- 
vent its  being  realized.  As  the  object 
they  all  wished  to  gain  was  the  same, 
he  thought  the  Government  would  do 
weU,  in  the  general  interests  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Public  Business,  to  give  an 
assurance  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  BBOADHURST  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  waste  the  time  of  the  Committee 
in  discussing  the  matter ;  but  he  desired 
to  join  in  the  request  made  to  the  Qo- 
vemment  that  they  would  adopt  some 
such  method  as  had  been  suggested.  If 
that  were  done  it  would  tend  consider- 
ably to  remove  the  opposition  to  the 
clause,  and  would  make  the  matter  per- 
fectly clear.  He  had  given  Notice  of 
an  Amendment,  which  appeared  on  the 
last  page  of  the  Paper,  to  except  trade 
associations  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  because  he  considered  he  was  bound 
to  do  his  best  to  secure  to  the  trade  as- 
sociations of  Ireland  the  same  liberty  of 
action  in  regard  to  their  own  interests, 
and  to  secure  it  beyond  doubt,  as  that 
which  was  now  enjoyed  by  the  trade  as- 
sociations of  Great  Britain.  He  had 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr. 
Storey).  He  understood  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  say  that  a  number  of  employers 
in  the  district  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected had  conceded  all  that  was  asked, 
and,  because  a  number  of  other  persons 
did  not  give  way,  many  of  the  men  who 
had  agreed  to  give  way  refused  to  re- 
turn to  work.  Now,  that  was  the  most 
extraordinary  proceeding  that  had  ever 
come  under  his  notice  with  reg^ard  to 
strikes.  In  all  similar  cases  with  which 
he  had  been  connected  the  custom  had 
been,  where  concessions  had  been  made 
and  the  men  had  agreed  to  return  to 
work,  that  they  should  go  to  work  and 
contribute  a  day's  wages  towards  the 
support  of  those  who  were  still  holding 
out.    There  were  many  obvious  advan- 
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tages  in  that  course ;  one  of  which  waf 
that  contracts,  which  would  otherwise 
go  in  other  directions,  would  be  enjoyed 
by  the  firm  which  had  agreed  to  w(^k. 
He  only  mentioned  this  because  the  hon. 
Member's  authority  upon  these  matters 
was  undoubted  in  the  North  of  England, 
and  he  wished  to  say  that  no  sudi  cir- 
cumstance had  ever  come  under  his  no- 
tice. Ho  would  only  add  that  no  lan- 
guage, however  annoying  or  improper 
that  language  might  be,  should  for  a 
moment  prevent  the  Gt>vemment  from 
considering  the  desirability  of  inserting 
words  such  as  had  been  suggested, 
either  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  or  at  a 
future  stage.  If  uie  Government  would 
agree  to  do  it,  it  would  afford  much 
satisfaction  to  a  very  large  number  of 
Members,  and  would  greatly  facilitate 
the  process  of  the  Bill,  and  would  do 
away  with  a  great  deal  of  the  opposition 
now  made  to  it. 

Mb.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he 
understood  the  demand  of  the  Irish 
Members  to  be,  not  for  a  definition  of 
the  offences  which  might  come  under 
the  clause,  but  for  a  clear  declaration  as 
to  the  offences  the  clause  was  intended 
to  meet,  so  as  to  exclude  a  certain  class 
of  acts  from  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 
The  Irish  Members  had  come  down  very 
much  in  their  demands,  and,  instead  of 
asking  what  were  to  be  offences,  all  they 
asked  of  the  Government  now  was  that 
certain  things  should  be  guarded  against 
being  offences.  What  really  gave 
strength  to  the  opposition  which  the 
Irish  Members  had  raised  to  the  olaose 
was  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  which 
was  to  administer  the  law.  Of  oourse, 
that  was  to  be  a  matter  for  subsequent 
discussion  ;  but  it  was  their  distnist  of 
the  tribunal  which  animated  them  now. 
It  was  a  conflict  between  the  classee  the 
Act  was  brought  in  to  put  down,  and 
those  who  were  to  put  them  down  ;  be- 
cause the  Judges  who  would  sit  to  de- 
cide these  cases  belonged  to  a  daas 
which  was  eminently  one  of  the  conflict- 
ing parties,  and  which  had  no  sympathy, 
either  by  education  or  tradition,  with 
the  other  classes  they  would  have  to  deal 
with.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
was  not  unreasonable  to  ask  that  the 
Government  should  take  this  question 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  give 
some  assurance,  or  hold  out  some  hope, 
that  by  the  introduction  of  words  into 
the  clause,  or  other wisOi^they  would  ex* 
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olude  a  partioular  set  of  ciroumstanoes 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  magis- 
trates who  would  have  to  administer  the 
law 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  thought  he  had  already  stated  more 
than  once,  and,  if  necessary,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  state  it  aeain,  that  the  Goyern- 
ment  were  perfectly  willing,  not  only  on 
the  Beport,  but  even  before  the  Beport 
upon  the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke  (Mr.  Broadhurst),  or  upon  any 
other  question,  to  do  what  ought  to  be 
done  m  this  matter  by  providing  a 
saving  clause.  He  thought  that  was  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  matter, 
and  he  had  already  stated  so  on  Friday 
night,  and  again  that  afternoon. 

Mr.  MABUM  said,  that  in  the  first 
place,  in  order  to  constitute  an  offence 
under  the  Act,  there  were  certain  things 
which  must  have  been  done.  Secondly, 
they  must  have  been  done  wilfully,  and 
without  legal  authority ;  and,  thirdly, 
they  must  have  been  of  an  intimidating 
character ;  and,  fourthly,  they  must  have 
been  done  with  one  of  the  intents  men- 
tioned in  the  clause.  These  four  ele- 
ments were  necessary  to  constitute  a 
crime.  Hon.  Members  in  that  House 
all  knew  that;  but  the  unfortunate 
people  of  Ireland  would  not  know  it.  If 
any  one  of  these  elements  was  absent, 
the  three  other  elements  would  not  con- 
stitute an  offence.  In  this  state  of  cir- 
cumstances, what  had  been  asked  by  the 
Irish  Bepresentatives  ?  They  proposed 
to  insert  a  qualification,  that  any  one 
particular  element  standing  alone — such 
as  a  refusal  to  work — should  not  consti- 
tute an  offence.  That  had  been  the 
Cat  question  agitating  the  minds  of 
I.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  all  they  desired  was  that  the  Oo- 
remment  should  incorporate  in  the  Act 
something  that  would  satisfy  the  public 
mind  that  all  the  four  elements  were 
necessary,  and  that  the  absence  of  one 
solitary  element  of  the  four  would  be 
sufficient  to  vitiate  the  whole  proceeding. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  see 
their  way  to  put  some  expression  in  the 
Bill  that  would  make  that  perfectly 
dear.  It  would  have  a  reassuring  effect, 
and  would  accomplish  what  he  under- 
stood the  Prime  liiinister  intended  to 
convey. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Heniy)  had 
stated,  in  the  oonrse  of  the  few  observa- 


tions he  had  made,  that  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  Ireland  in  favour  of 
this  clause.  He  (Mr.  Oallan)  was  not 
aware,  although  he  was  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Irish  newspapers,  that 
such  a  statement  had  ever  appeared  in 
any  of  them.  Nor  could  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber have  heard  it  from  any  of  his  con- 
stituents, and,  in  all  likelihood,  the  opi- 
nion had  been  evolved  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's own  inner  consciousness.  The  hon. 
Member  had  also  taken  occasion  to  state 
that  he  was  not  in  favour  of  coercion ; 
but,  by  the  course  he  had  taken  that 
night«  the  hon.  Member  had  shown  that 
he  was  carrying  out,  in  the  year  1882, 
the  principles  which  guided  and  directed 
him  10  years  ago,  when  the  first  speech 
he  made  and  tne  first  vote  he  gave  in 
that  House  was  in  favour  of  coercion 
for  Ireland.  It  was  said  that  the  la- 
bourers might  strike  for  their  own  bene- 
fit. He  thanked  the  (jK)vemment  for 
that  admission ;  but  it  was  coupled  with 
the  statement  that  a  strike  would  be 
an  offence  if  it  did  an  injury  to  the  land- 
lord. Therefore,  although  the  labourers 
might  strike  for  the  legal  object  of  bene- 
fiting themselves,  it  was.  contended  that 
they  would  render  themselves  amenable 
to  the  penal  provisions  of  this  clause,  if, 
by  their  strike,  they  committed  an  in- 
jury to  their  landlord.  Now,  he  (Mr. 
Callan)  had  taken  some  interest  in  the 
Labour  Question  in  Ireland,  and  he  had 
lately  been  in  communication  with  the 
leaders  of  that  movement  in  the  county 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent.  Al- 
though the  Land  Act  had  been  some 
eight  or  10  months  in  existence,  he 
found  that  the  Sub-Oommisisioners  act- 
ing under  it  had  not  yet,  in  a  single  in- 
stance, in  the  county  of  Louth,  made  a 
rule  that  labourers'  cottages  should  be 
erected,  and  that  proper  allotments  of 
land  should  be  set  apart  for  them.  Al- 
though there  had  been  numerous  agree- 
ment for  the  fixing  of  a  fair  jumcial 
rent,  yet  in  no  single  instance  had  pro- 
vision been  made  for  carrying  out  the 
clause  of  the  Land  Act  in  regard  to  the 
erection  of  labourers'  dwellings.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  had  advised  the 
labourers  to  take  a  course  which  was  at 
present  perfectly  legal.  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  tne  country  for  the  labourers  to 
bind  themselves  for  a  term  of  12  months, 
and  they  were  bound,  during  that  term, 
except  in  the  case  of  illness,  to  work  for 
the  farmer  with  whom  they  had  en- 
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tect  aucli  Mr  discusaion  and  such  fair 
political  action,  should  be  placed  on 
the  Paper  as  soon  as  possible.  If  that 
which  was  inferred  to  in  this  Amend- 
ment came  within  that  fair  agitation 
and  that  fair  discussion,  the  saving 
clause  of  the  Government  would  cover 
it,  and  it  Would  not  be  considered  an 
offence.  If  what  the  Amendment  con- 
templated amounted  to  that  intimidation 
which  would  prevent  a  landlord  acting 
as  was  suggested  in  Sub- section  «,  or 
cause  him  to  abstain  from  a  legal  act 
mentioned  in  Sub-section  J,  it  would  be 
an  offence.  All  this  had  been  stated 
over  and  over  again.  This  Amendment 
really  seemed  a  serving  up  of  previous 
Amendments,  and  he  asked  whether 
they  were  not  now  repeating  old  attacks 
and  defences  of  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  T.  p.  CO  CNN  OE  said,  he 
and  his  hon.  Friends  renewed  their  at- 
tacks over  and  over  again  because  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  had 
given  an  answer  which  he  knew 
was  no  answer.  The  Government  were 
asked  whether  farmers  would  be  allowed 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  reduction  of  i^ents,  and  whether  la- 
bourers would  be  allowed  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase 
of  wages  ?  Bight  hon.  Gentlemen  came 
down  to  the  House  and  said  these  men 
would  be  allowed  to  combine  if  their 
combination  was  legitimate.  They,  how- 
ever, left;  the  legality  or  the  legitimacy 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  magis- 
trate. What  was  wanted  was  that  the 
lines  between  legality  and  illegality 
should  be  strictly  laid  down  in  the  clause. 
They  had  asked  the  Home  Secretary 
over  and  over  again  to  do  that,  and  that 
was  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  over  and  over  again  re- 
fused to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  had  just 
said — "Yes,  the  farmers  and  the  la- 
bourers will  be  allowed  to  combine  if 
they  don't  come  under  Sub-sections  a 
and  h  of  this  Act."  What  was  Sub- 
section a?  It  was  a  sub-section  ren- 
dering it  illeeal  to  cause  a  person  to 
abstain  from  doing  what  he  had  a  legid 
right  to  do,  or  to  do  what  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  abstain  from  doing.  A  land- 
lord had  a  perfectly  legal  right  to  refuse 
to  f  ^duce  his  rents ;  therefore  a  <K«nbi- 
nation  to  cause  him  to  reduce  them 
would  come  under  this  section.  An  em- 
*ployer  of  labour  had  a  perfect  right  to 
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refuse  to  raise  the  wages  of  his  work- 
people ;  therefore  a  combination  to  caose 
him  to  raise  them  would  come  under 
the  section.  He  wished  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary would  acquire  a  little  ingenuous- 
ness as  well  as  acumen,  and  would  lesm 
to  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion. 

Mk.  ARTHUB  ARNOLD  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon) 
had  referred  to  English  tmdes  unions 
with  far  greater  accuracy  itan  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  University  (Mr.  Gibson). 
The  organizations  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Healy)  were 
clearly  organizations  for  social  purposes. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  Amendment 
should  be  withdrawn,  believing  that  it 
would  be  better,  before  proceeding  fur- 
ther with  it,  to  see  the  clause  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  lay  before  ths 
Committee. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  he  thought  thtt, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  course  to  tsks 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  Amendment, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  olause,  im 
case  the  suggestion  of  the  Government 
was  not  satisfactory. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  before  the 
Chairman  put  the  Question,  **  That 
Clause  4  stand  part  of  the  Bill/'  be 
wished  to  propose  an  Amendment  whidi 
would  not  come  within  the  oensore  pro- 
nounced against  the  last  one  or  two 
Amendments  that  had  been  moved ;  and 
he  trusted  that  in  so  doing  they  would 
be  able  to  draw  out  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  more  of  Ins 
mind  than  he  had  hitherto,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, thought  it  desirable  to  part  with. 
The  right  hon.  ttnd  learned  G^tlemsn 
had  said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  tiie 
Amendments  of  the  hon.  Membeor  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  and  the  ben. 
Member  for  the  County  of  Limeriok 
(Mr.  Synan),  because  they  would  inter- 
fere with  the  subject  of  some  subsequent 
clauses  he  proposed  to  bring  up  for  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  combination,  asso- 
ciation, and  so  forth.  But  the  liitk 
Members  felt  that  if  the  clause  passtd 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  protest 
the  right  of  combination  by  subsequent 
clauses,  and  to  protect  the  individual 
who  might  belong  to  an  assodation 
from  punishment,  not  on  account  of  is- 
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Ooyemment  before  them.      He  inain- 
tained  that,  even  if  the  oonoession  was  to 
be  introduced  in  a  future  clause,  they 
ought,  before  they  left  this  clause,  to 
know,  at  any  rate,  what  would  be  the 
exact  form    of   the    concession.    They 
would  then  know  what  they  were  to  get 
by  consenting  to   the  despatch  of  this 
clause  as  the  Government  desired.     It 
seemed   to    him    that,   however    clear, 
generally   speaking,  the  purport  of  a 
speech  might  be,  when  they  tried  to  put 
that  general  purport  into  a  set  form  of 
words,   they  found  that  the  difficulty 
arose  because  the  form  of  words  might 
be  such  as  to  necessitate  some  action  on 
the  part  of  the  magistrates  who  were  to 
administer  the  clause,  which  would  be 
very  objectionable.  The  Oommittee  ought 
to  have  the  words  of  the  proposed  con- 
cession before  them,  so  that  they  might 
satisfy  themselves  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  magistrates,  who   were  dis- 
trusted by  the  Irish  people,  were  to  act. 
To  say  that  a  combination  of  a  class  in 
Ireland  for  its  own  interests  should  be 
lawful,  but  that  a  combination  of  a  class 
to  promote  the  interests  of  any  other 
class  should  be  unlawful,  was,  he  con- 
fessed, a  singularly  unsatisfactory  form 
of  expression.     When  labourers  struck 
in  England  there  was  no  such  nice  exa- 
mination of  the  pros,  and  eons,  of  the 
question.     When  the  agricultural   la- 
bourers struck    some    time  ago  —  and 
strikes  of  these  labourers  were  not  always 
in  consequence  of  local  grievances,  but 
sometimes  in  consequence  of  a  desire  of 
the  labourers  of  one  county  to  support 
those  of  another  county — ^the  right  of 
English  labourers  to  combine  was  so 
strictly  guarded  that,  when  a  rumour 
arose  that  the  War  Office  was  lending 
the  services  of  the  soldiers  to  the  em- 
barrassed farmers  for  the   purpose  of 
doing    the  work  of  the  labourers   on 
strike,   questions  were    asked    in  this 
House;  and  at  once  the  then  War  Minis- 
ter— he  believed  it  was  the  Secretary  for 
War  in  the  late  Government — replied 
that  great  care  would  be  taken  that  the 
soldiers  should  not  be  employed  by  any 
farmers  in  the  place  of  the  labourers  on 
strike.     The  case   he  had  referred  to 
illustrated  the  sanctity  with  which  the 
right  of  English  labourers  to  strike  was 
surrounded.    Let  them  test  the  Prime 
Minister's  definition  of  what  was  leeal 
and  what  was  illegal  by  an  examme. 
The  Prime  Minister  said — and  he  (Mr. 


O'Donnell)  was  happy  to  have  the  mat- 
ter explained  satisfactorily  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government — ^the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  combination  of 
a  class  in  its  own  behalf  would  be  a 
legal  combination,  even  if  this  Bill  was 
passed  into  law;  but  that  a  combina- 
tion of  a  class  on  behalf  of  another  class 
would  be  an  illegal  combination,  and 
would  be  punishable  under  the  summary 
powers  of  the  Act  by  six  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour.  Let  them 
take,  for  example,  a  combination  of  ten- 
ants upon  an  estate,  or  upon  a  number 
of  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  reduction  of  rents.    The  Prime  Minis- 
ter admitted  that,  under  this  Bill,  just 
as  before  the  Bill,  such  a  combination 
would  be  legal,  because  it  was  a  com- 
bination of  tenants  for  their  own  benefit. 
But  let  them  go  a  step  further.  Suppose 
the  landlords  of  the  estates  on  which 
the  tenants  had  combined  in  their  own 
interests    also    combined    to    hold  out 
against  the  tenants,  converted  all  the 
tillage  farms  into  pasture  land,  and  then 
applied  to  a  number  of  labourers  or 
herdsmen  to  work  on  the  pasture  lands. 
All  this  was  done,  let  the  Oommittee 
suppose,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually 
thwarting  the  determination  of  the  ten- 
ants;   and  let    them  suppose,  further, 
that  the  agricultural  labourers  or  herds- 
men refused  to  work  upon  the  new  pas- 
ture lands,  which  had  been  converted  by 
the  landlords  into  such  lands  from  tillage 
farms,  in  order  to  defeat  the  combina- 
tion of  the  tenants.     Was  he  to  under- 
stand that  the  refusal  of  the  labourers 
to  help  the  landlords  to  break  down  the 
combination  of  the   farmers  would  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  offence  on  the  part 
of  the  labourers  ?    If  so,  human  sym- 
pathy itself  would  be  made  penal,  and 
the  feeling  of  man  for  man  would  be 
made  a  crime.     Let  them  suppose  that 
this  clause    was    passed  without    any 
amendment,  which  would  prevent  such  a 
monstrous  exercise  of  tyrannical  power 
as    that,  and  then  let  them   test  the 
working  of  this  unamended  clause  in 
another  way.    Let  them  imagine  that 
&e  magistrates  empowered  to  carry  out 
this  law  did,  when  labourers  refusing  in 
any  way  to  co-operate  with  the  land- 
lords in  breaking  down  tho  combination 
of  the   tenants^    were  brought    before 
them,  throw  them  into  prison,  was  there 
any  idea  on  the  part  of  any  sensible  man 
in  that  House  mat  such  an  exercise  of 
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the  powers  of  this  Act  would  produce 
anything  but  semi-insurrection  in  the 
district  ?  Let  ihem  take  the  example  of 
a  large  district  in  which  the  tenants 
had  been  on  strike.  The  landlords  used 
their  powers  to  evict  those  tenants,  and 
then,  as  he  had  before  premised,  ap- 

Elied  to  the  agricultural  labourers  or 
erdsmen  of  the  district  to  assist  them,  by 
turning  the  land  into  pasture  land,  in 
defeating  all  hope  of  the  tenants  coming 
back  on  the  land  ;  let  them  suppose  that 
the  labourers  and  herdsmen  refused  to 
aUy  themselves  with  the  landlords,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal,  a 
large  number  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
magistrates,  and  thrown  into  prison  for 
six  months  with  hard  labour.  He  defied 
any  Oovemment  exercising  the  powers 
of  this  Act  in  that  manner  to  hold  Ire- 
land with  less  than  200,000  men.  If 
the  magistrates  were  to  throw  into  prison 
labourers  who  combined  in  refusing,  in 
such  a  case,  to  assist  the  landowners 
who  were  the  common  oppressors  of 
tenants  and  labourers  alike,  the  people 
of  the  district  would  infallibly  be  driven 
to  semi-insurrection.  If  the  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  introduce  in  Ireland 
law  and  order,  instead  of  an  extended 
area  of  illegality  and  disorder,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  clearly 
define  what  kinds  of  combination  they 
would  allow,  to  take  care  to  define  legal 
combination  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
allow  of  its  use  for  every  real  and 
legitimate  purpose.  If  the  Oovemment 
did  not  do  this,  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Bill  would  be  widespread 
illegality  and  crime ;  and  the  crime,  in 
that  case,  would  assume,  in  the  eyes 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  population,  the 
appearance  of  legitimate  defence.  If 
half  the  population  was  to  be  bullied 
and  restricted  in  its  actions  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sympathy  with  the  other 
half,  a  state  of  things  would  be  created 
which  no  ingenuity  could  distinguish 
from  the  legitimate  resistance  of  the 
people  to  unlawful  tyranny. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  33  ; 
Noes  96:  Mdority  68. — (Div.  List, 
No.  127.) 

Mr.  HEALY  moved,  in  page  3,  line 
29,  after  **  living,"  insert — 

"  Trovidod,  That  membership  of  luiy  Msooia- 
tion  or  organiiation  for  political  or  tooial  pur- 
poses, the  roles,  objects  and  oonstttntion  of  whioh 
fure  l^galf  ihidl  not  render  any  member  ol  soch 

Mr.  O'DonneU 


association  or  organiiation  liable  to  a  charge  of 
intimidation,  or  for  any  aots  done  by  any  oUmt 
person  to  which  snch  member  has  not  been  t 
consenting  party.'' 


•ff 


The  object  of  the  Amendment  must  be 
dear  to  the  Committee.  It  was  that  no 
organization  of  a  political  or  social  cha- 
racter should  be  rendered  illegal  by  the 
clause.  He  and  his  hon.  Friends  feared 
that  the  Government  would  say  there 
were  certain  organizations  of  this  cha- 
racter the  mere  membership  of  which 
was  illegal ;  they  wished  to  have  it  dis- 
tinctly  stated  by  the  Government  that 
the  system  of  constructive  intimidation 
which  was  pursued  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  should  not  be  carried 
out  under  the  new  regime.  The  late 
Chief  Secretary  held  that  if  a  man  was 
a  member  of  a  local  Land  League,  he 
was  responsible  for  everything  done  by 
the  organization.  If  a  number  of  tenants 
on  an  estate  agreed  that  they  would  re- 
fuse to  pay  rent  except  at  a  reduction  of 
25  per  cent,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
held  that  the  whole  of  them  had  been 
guilty  of  intimidation.  This  Amendment 
was  to  relieve  a  member  of  any  par- 
ticular association  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  any  acts  to  which  he  had  not 
been  a  consenting  party.  The  Commit- 
tee had  heard  a  great  deal  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  what  they  were  willing 
to  do  to  conserve  the  riffhts  of  association. 
It  was  surprising  to  him  that  they  did 
not  put  clearly  on  the  Paper  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  Promises  had  been 
given  by  me  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Attorney  General.  Promises  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  had  been  repeated  for 
the  20th  time;  and  yet,  for  the  20th 
time,  the  Irish  Members  were  to  g^t  up 
and  ask  what  it  was  the  Government 
were  going  to  give  them  ?  It  was  high 
time  an  understanding  was  arrived  at 
on  the  point.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
when  dealing  with  the  Irish  Members 
the  Government  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  adhere  to  the  common  usages  of 
the  House — that  was,  that  where  a  pro- 
mise was  given,  and  where  reasonable 
time  had  been  allowed,  the  Government 
should  put  their  views  upon  paper.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  Home  Secretary 
to  say  he  would  propose  an  Amendment 
to  preserve  the  rights  granted  in  the 
Act  of  1876,  Why  did  not  the  ri^ht 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  put  his  in- 
tentions into  words,  and  let  those  words 
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appear  on  the  Paper  ?  There  were  two 
Irish  Law  Officers  who,  as  far  as  could 
be  judged,  had  not  very  much  to  do  with 
the  Bill.  Why  did  not  the  Government 
employ  those  Gentlemen  to  draw  up  the 
Amendment,  so  that  the  Committee  could 
have  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
in  black  and  white  ?  The  Irish  Members 
had  proposed  Amendment  after  Amend- 
ment; but  they  had  been  resisted  by 
the  very  Gentlemen  who  admitted  there 
was  a  vacuum,  but  who  did  not  supply 
it.  There  seemed  to  be  a  wish  to  lure 
the  Irish  Bepresentatives  on,  so  that  they 
might  get  to  the  end  of  the  Bill  before 
they  knew  exactly  what  the  Government 
were  going  to  do.  Why  should  the 
Government  treat  himself  and  his  hon. 
Friends  in  any  different  manner  than 
they  treated  the  Tories  on  the  Land  Bill  ? 
On  that  occasion  the  Tories  had  simply 
to  ask  that  the  Government  Amendments 
should  be  put  on  the  Paper,  and  the 
request  was  immediately  complied  with. 
His  Amendment  was  a  most  moderate 
one,  and  he  trusted  the  Government 
would  see  their  way  to  accept  it.  It  was 
most  unsatisfactory  to  Irish  Members  to 
be  met  with  the  statement  that  the 
Government  would  consider  their  pro- 
posals, and  see  what  could  be  done  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  Committee  or  onBeport. 
In  respect  to  this  particular  Amendment, 
he  hoped  they  woiild  hear  a  distinct 
statement  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Gt>vemment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  line  29,  after  **  Uving,"  insert 
"  Provided,  That  membership  of  any  associa- 
tion or  organization  for  political  or  social  pur- 
poMS,  the  rules,  obiects  and  constitution  of 
which  are  legal,  shall  not  render  any  member 
of  such  association  or  organization  liable  to  a 
charge  of  intimidation,  or  for  any  acts  done  by 
any  other  person  to  which  such  member  has  not 
been  a  consenting  party."— (ifr.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ^'  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
the  Amendment  was  about  as  relevant  to 
the  clause  as  it  would  be  if  it  related  to 
sheep  stealing.  He  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  there  being  a  saving  clause 
making  the  declaration  that  the  Bill  was 
not  intended  to  interfere  with  organiza- 
tions for  mere  political  purposes.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  clause  which  had  the 
slightest  tendency  to  make  the  member- 
ship of  an  association  for  purely  political 
purposes  unlawful.    He  presumed  what 

VOL.  OOLXX.      [thibd  sebies.] 


the  hon.  Member  wanted  was  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Bill  was  not  intended  to 
interfere  with  a  le^timate  political  orga- 
nization. When  they  came  to  Clause  6, 
which  had  relation  to  unlawful  associa- 
tions, they  would  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  an  Amendment  as  was  now 
proposed ;  but,  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill, 
the  Amendment  was,  undoubtedly,  out 
of  place. 

Mr.  he  ALT  said,  it  was  all  very  well 
for  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  say  this  Amendment  had  no  more 
relation  to  the  clause  than  if  it  had  dealt 
with  sheep  stealing.  The  Irish  Members 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  Ireland 
than  the  Home  Secretary  did,  and  they 
knew  exactly  how  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W. 
E.  Forster),  who  invented  the  intimida- 
tion business,  had  worked  the  business. 
The  Home  Secretary  would  excuse  him 
for  saying  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
relevancy  in  the  Amendment  than  there 
would  have  been  if  it  had  referred  to 
sheep  stealing.  The  present  argument 
of  the  Government  was  only  a  specimen 
of  the  sort  of  argument  to  which  they 
had  been  treated  all  through  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  appeared  to  think  it  was  quite 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  Irish  Members 
for  him  to  get  up  and  deliver  a  sacramen- 
tal utterance  from  the  Treasury  Bench. 
Irish  Members,  however,  refused  to  re- 
cognize the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  high  priestly  oratory.  He 
challenged  any  hon.  Gentleman  to  find 
sense  or  logic  in  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  in  reply  to 
his  Amendment.  What  could  be  done 
with  a  Government,  when  its  Bepresen- 
tative,  in  a  particular  instance,  instead 
of  meeting  arguments  by  counter  argu- 
ments, said — **  We  cannot  accept  tnis 
Amendment ;  it  would  be  just  as  relevant 
if  it  related  to  sheep  stealing  ?  "  Such 
was  the  way,  indeed,  in  whiwi  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  treated  all  along  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  He 
(Mr.  Healy)  ventured  to  say,  that  if  any- 
body else  had  been  in  charge  of  the  Bill 
it  would  have  got  through  in  three  days. 
They  were  now,  however,  for  the  fourth 
day,  on  Clause  4 ;  they  proposed  Amend- 
ment after  Amendment ;  but  they  were 
told  that  the  Government  could  not 
accept  them,  for  some  reasons  or  other 
which  were  wrapped  up  in  such    an 
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interpretation  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  lus  own  interpretation  of  this  new 
law.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said  he  did  not  wish  to  in- 
clude breach  of  contract  in  the  Bill,  that 
being  a  civil  offence  which  could  be 
proceeded  against  by  civil  process.  But 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
knew  as  well  as  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor) did  that  the  clause  in  its  present 
form,  going  before  such  a  tribunal  as  it 
would  go  before,  would  have  the  effect 
of  causing  breaches  of  contract  to  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  and  crimi- 
nally punished.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  that  as  well  as 
anyone,  and  it  was  no  use  his  affecting 
innocence  on  the  point.  This  clause,  as 
it  stood,  going  before  the  tribunal  before 
which  it  would  go  and  under  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
would  plainly  mean  that  breach  of  con- 
tract by  a  farmer  or  labourer  against 
the  now  dominant  and  vindictive  land- 
lord class  in  Ireland  would  be  construed 
into  a  criminal  offence  by  that  tribunal 
and  criminally  punished.  Everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land knew  that,  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  it  too.  If  he 
did  not  know  it,  it  was  because  his 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
feeling  amongst  the  different  classes  of 
Ireland  incapacitated  him  from  taking 
anything  like  a  rational  view  of  any- 
thing in  connection  with  this  Bill.  Did 
any  reasonable  man  mean  to  tell  him 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  that,  as  the  clause 
stood,  combination  as  to  reduction  of 
rent  would  not  be  construed  by  the  tri- 
bunal to  whom  this  clause  would  be  sent 
for  adjudication  into  a  criminal  offence, 
for  which  six  months'  imprisonment 
would  be  given?  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  Committee,  and 
had  appealed  to  common  experience,  to 
say  whether  a  civil  offence  like  breach 
of  contract  was  likely  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  offence.  But  had  not  people 
been  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence  in 
breaches  of  contract  in  the  view  of  the 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.E.Forster)?  Would 
anyone  deny  that,  under  the  Coercion 
Act  of  last  year,  farmers  had  not  been 
sent  to  prison  for  no  greater  offence  than 
combination  against  the  payment  of  un- 
just rents?  If  they  were  to  be  taught 
by  experience,  he  would  say  their  expe- 
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rience  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  was  that    he  ao 
used,  or  misused,  or  abused  the  excep- 
tional powers  placed  in  his  hands   for 
the  repression  of  crime  as  to  criminally 
punish  what  were  only  breaches  of  civil 
contract ;  and  as  that  was  their    expe- 
rience of  the  action  of  the   late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland — an  official  who 
came   before  them  in  the  House,    and 
could  be  called  upon  to   explain    his 
conduct — were  they  to  expect  anything 
less    from    a  tribunal  of    magistrates, 
which  did  not  come  before  them  in  the 
House  and  could  not  be  interrogated? 
Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  put   something  in  the   Bill 
protecting  these  breaches  of    oontr»ct 
from  criminal  prosecution,  as  in  Eng- 
land  they  were  protected  by  Statute? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  endeavouring  to  filch  away  from  the 
Irish   people  those  privileges  which  a 
plain  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister  entitled  them  to  expect ; 
and  he  had  the  coolness,  after  having 
pressed  this — as  every  other— clause  of 
the  Bill  on  them,  to  turn  round  and  ac- 
cuse'the  Irish  Members  of  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  measure.     It  was  very 
well  known  what  the  right  hon.    and 
learned  Gentleman's  attitude  as  to  the 
whole  Bill  was.  It  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon   notoriety — it  was  well  known  to 
every  Member  of  the  Committee — that 
it  was  a  matter  of  boast  with  the  right 
hon.   and  learned  Gentleman   that  he 
was  carrying  the  Bill  through  withont 
making  any  real  concession  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  Party.     He  wished  to  make 
the  Bill  so  wide  that  the  discretion  of 
the  Government   in  Ireland  would  be 
large  and  autocratic  enough  to  put  down 
any  movement  that  would  displease  the 
Executive  for  the  time  being.      Under 
the  Bill,'  every  movement,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  Constitutional  or  unconsti* 
tutional,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Execa* 
tive,  and  that  was  what  suited  the  Ina- 
tieff-like  disposition  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  difficulty  they 
were  in  was  this,  that  if  the  claose  went 
through  in  its  present  shape,  no  saving 
clause  would  be  able  to  save  individuals 
from  its  consequences.  The  assurances 
of  the  Government  had  been  extremely 
vague,  and  once  this  clause  passed  with* 
out  a  Proviso  such  as  that  proposed,  no- 
thing that  could  be  subsequently  done 
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meet  their  wishes  as  they  had  always 
displayed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  Tory 
Party.  Whenever  the  Tory  Party  asked 
to  have  Amendments  put  on  the  Paper, 
the  Oovemment  immediately  consented 
to  produce  them.  The  Irish  Memhers 
ought  to  be  treated  according  to  the 
relevancy  and  scope  of  their  arguments, 
and  not  as  though  they  were  a  handful 
of  20  men.  He  would  ask  leave  to  with- 
draw his  Amendment ;  but  he  hoped  that 
when  they  met  to-morrow  they  would 
find  the  Oovemment  Amendments  on 
the  Paper. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  Govern- 
ment sincerely  wished  to  carry  out  the 
general  views  of  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site. The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Healy) 
asked  why  the  Government  treated  a 
small  Party  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  in  which  they  would  treat  the  Con- 
servative Opposition  ?  It  was  because 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway  oppo- 
site had  shown  a  little  less  conBdence 
in  the  willingness  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  its  promises  than  the  Go- 
vernment thought  ought  to  be  shown. 
He  assured  hon.  Members  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  House  that  the  Government 
were  sincerely  anxious  to  put  the  clauses 
on  the  Paper  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
would  engage,  that  as  soon  as  the  matter 
had  been  matured  to  the  satisfaction  of 
tiie  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  the  clauses  should  be 
plaeed  on  the  Paper. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  SYNAN  moved,  in  page  3,  line 
29,  after  "living,"  insert — 

**  Provided,  That  any  ag^ement,  or  any  law- 
ful act  in  pursuance  thereof,  by  or  among 
tenants,  to  support  each  other  in  demanding  a 
ve^otion  of  rents,  or  any  act  to  persuade  others 
by  argument  to  do  the  same,  or  any  agreement 
or  la^ul  act  of  labourers  to  support  each  other 
in  demanding  an  increase  of  wages  or  more  con- 
venient conditions  of  labour,  or  to  persuade 
others  by  alignment  to  do  the  same,  or  any  com- 
bination for  political  or  social  purposes  and 
legitimate  objects  by  constitutional  means,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  illegal  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act.** 

He  could  not  see  what  objection  there 
oould  be  to  the  first  two  branches  of  his 
Ameadmeut,  but  he  presumed  the  latter 
part  would  be  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  the  Amendment  which  had  just 
been  withdrawn.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion they  had  oome  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  definition  of  intimidation  could 


not  be  exhausted  by  illustration ;  and, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  the  only  way 
to  define  the  offence  was  by  a  negative 
process — ^namely,  by  telling  the  people 
of  Ireland  what  should  not  be  within 
the  meaning  of  the  clause.  The  people 
ought  to  know  whether  combination  for 
a  legal  purpose,  with  legal  motives  and 
legal  intentions,  would  oome-  within  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  or  not.  They  had 
a  good  illustration  before  the  Committee 
a  few  moments  ago,  in  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  either  to 
say  that  an  act  was  done  with  the  intent 
of  intimidating,  or  it  was  not  done  with 
the  intent  of  intimidating.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Gibson)  made  the  extraordinary  state- 
ment that  if  a  labourer  in  Ireland  stated 
that  he  did  a  certain  act  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  his  wages  no  one  would 
believe  him,  but  the  magistrate  would 
believe  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
timidating his  employer.  So  they  had 
it  upon  the  authority  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  even  if  a 
labourer  said  he  had  done  a  certain  act 
or  spoken  a  certain  word  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  rise  of  wages,  the  Court 
before  whom  he  was  brought  woiild  not 
believe  it.  If  the  Home  Secretary  ob- 
jected to  the  latter  part  of  his  Amend- 
ment, he  would  gladly  withdraw  it  and 
bring  it  up  subsequently.  The  two  first 
portions  of  the  Amendment,  he  main- 
tained, were  absolutely  necessary  to  pro- 
tect innocent  people  from  the  punish- 
ment provided  in  the  clause.  Let  them 
look  at  the  clause,  and  see  whether  it 
was  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the 
tenants  and  labourers  that  this  qualifi- 
cation or  saving  clause  should  be  in- 
serted.   The  clause  said  that — 

**  Any  word  spoken  or  act  done  calculated  to 
put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  iniury  or  danger 
to  himself,  or  to  any  member  of  his  family,  or 
to  any  person  in  his  employment,  or  in  fear  of 
any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his  property,  business, 
or  means  of  living.*' 

Suppose  the  tenants  combined  and  ap- 
plied to  the  landlord  for  a  reduction  of 
rent,  it  would  be  for  the  magistrate  to 
decide  whether  they  so  combined  with 
ihe  intent  to  injure  the  landlord  in  his 
person,  or  property,  or  business,  or 
means  of  living.  In  the  same  way,  if 
any  labourers  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  an  increase  of  wages, 
it  would  be,   under  the    clause   as  it 
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now  stood,  in  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate to  say  whether  or  not  they  jso 
acted  to  injure  their  employer.  The 
tenants  might  say  they  had  combined  to 
ffet  a  reduction  of  rents,  and  the  la- 
bourers might  say  they  had  combined 
to  get  an  increase  of  wages ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  that  would  be  all 
sham  and  pretence,  and  no  man  in  Ire- 
land would  believe  a  word  the  men  said. 
Because  he  believed  the  Amendment 
he  had  proposed  would  afford  some 
protection  to  men  who  combined  with  a 
lawful  intention,  he  commended  it  to 
the  Committee. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  line  29,  after  "  living,"  insert 
"  Provided,  That  any  agreement  or  any  lawful 
act  in  porsuance  thereof,  by  or  among  tenants, 
to  support  each  other  in  demanding  a  reduction 
of  rents,  or  any  act  to  persuade  others  by  argu- 
ment to  do  the  same,  or  any  agreement  or  lawful 
act  of  labourers  to  support  each  other  in  de- 
manding an  increase  of  wages  or  more  con- 
venient conditions  of  labour,  or  to  persuade 
others  by  argument  to  do  the  same,  or  any 
combination  for  political  or  social  purposes  and 
legitimate  objects  by  constitutional  means,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  illegal  within  the  meaning 
of  this  Act." — {Mr.  Synan.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  rose  to  support 
the  Amendment,  and  in  doing  so  he 
would  like  to  put  a  few  questions  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  Bill.  It  had  been  stated 
from  the  Treasury  Bench,  to  his  intense 
surprise,  that  it  was  notorious  that  in 
England  strikes  only  took  place  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  of 
wages.  He  did  not  know  very  much 
about  English  strikes,  and  that  was 
news  to  him.  He  wished  to  ask  men 
who  did  know  England  better  than  he 
did  whether  it  did  not  often  happen,  if 
an  employer  dismissed  the  ringleaders 
of  the  union,  the  men  of  the  union  did 
not  strike  work  with  the  object  of  com- 
pelling the  employer  to  take  back  their 
leaders  ?  If  that  be  true,  and  if  this  Act 
applied  to  England,  would  not  the  work- 
men be  clearly  and  distinctly  and  unde- 
niably guilty  of  intimidation?  Aud  if 
that  were  done  in  Ireland,  would  not  the 
men  be  liable,  under  this  clause,  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ? 
The  Attorney  General  said  it  was  really 
the  intent  that  made  the  crime.    Did 
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the  men  who  in  England  struck  work  in 
order  to  compel  their  employers  to  take 
back  certain  other  men  do  it  for  their 
own  benefit?  He  had  only  mentioned 
one  case,  but  it  was  a  case  so  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  contention  of  Qie 
Irish  Members  that  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity to  go  further  in  the  way  of 
illustration.  If  the  Government  were 
not  able  to  declare  that  what  he  hsd 
stated  now  was  not  permissible  under 
the  law  in  England,  he  did  not  see  how 
they  could  continue  to  assert  that  the 
rights  of  labourers  in  Ireland  would  be  sb 
ssSe  as  they  were  at  present  under  the 
law  of  England.  The  Committee  had 
been  told  that  they  might  rest  perfectly 
certain  that  in  case  labourers  in  Ireland 
struck  work,  or  left  their  employment 
for  their  own  benefit,  this  Act  would  not 
be  put  in  force  against  them ;  but  they 
had  the  declaration  of  a  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  who  represented 
more  accurately  than  any  other  hon. 
Member  the  magistrates  who  would  have 
to  interpret  this  Act — they  had  his  de- 
claration that  it  was  notorious  that,  no 
matter  whether  a  labourer  in  Ireland 
said  he  had  left  his  employment  for  his 
own  benefit  or  not,  he  was  not  to  be 
believed. 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  what  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  convey  to  the  Committee 
was,  that  if  one  particular  intent  was 
alleged,  the  ingenuity  of  the  race  was 
such  that  he  had  very  little  doubt  they 
would  make  out  another  intent. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  what  was  the 
conclusion  they  must  arrive  at  even  from 
the  explanation  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  ?  It  was  that  becauae 
they  might  have  the  intent  to  coerce  their 
masters,  and  the  ingenuity  of  their  race 
enabled  them  to  prove  another  intent, 
they  were  not  to  be  able  to  follow  their 
employment  at  all.  The  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
simply  this.  So  great  was  the  ingenuity  of 
the  Irish  labourers  and  the  Irish  agitator 
that  they  would  be  able  to  prove  they 
acted  with  some  other  intent  than  the  one 
alleged,  and,  therefore,  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  do  the  act  at  alL  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  liked 
to  put  the  thine  in  an  attractive  form ; 
but  that  was  his  opinion,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  class  K>r  whom  he  spoke, 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  of 
Ireland.  The  magistrates  would  simply 
ask  the  landlord  of  the  district  whether 
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he  believed  the  act  oomplained  of  was 
done  with  intent  to  coerce  him,  and  his 
word  would  unquestionably  stand  before 
that  of  the  labourer.  There  were  in 
every  district  of  Ireland  men  who  were 
marked.  They  were  the  men — farmers 
and  labourers — who  had  incurred  the 
odium  of  all  the  landowners  of  their 
county  or  district,  because  they  were  the 
local  leaders  of  the  Land  movement.  He 
wished  to  ask  whether,  if  these  men  were 
dismissed  their  employment,  and  if  their 
fellow-labourers  struck  work  in  order  to 
compel  the  landlords  to  take  the  dis- 
missed men  back,  the  men  who  had 
struck  work  would  be  liable  to  punish- 
ment under  this  clause?  Clearly,  in 
the  words  of  the  clause,  they  would 
strike  in  order  to  intimidate  men  to  do 
*'  an  act  which  they  had  a  legal  right  to 
abstain  from  doing" — namely,  to  take 
back  certain  men  whom  they  had  dis- 
missed because  they  had  become  ob- 
noxious. Would  the  Government  say 
t^attheright  of  labourers  to  strike,  in  the 
case  he  had  cited,  did  not  exist  in  every 
workshop  in  England  ?  Did  not  the  Go- 
vernment know  that  many  leaders  of 
unions  in  England  would  have  been 
ruined  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  right  of  strike  to  compel 
their  return  ?  It  was  well  known  that 
in  Ireland  many  men  who  had  been 
loyal  to  the  Land  League  would  have 
been  hunted  from  their  employment  had 
it  not  been  for  the  protection  afforded 
them  by  the  sympathy  of  the  district ;  it 
was  well  known  that  many  men  who 
had  been  starved  out  by  the  landlords 
of  the  district  unless  the  League  had 
oome  to  their  aid.  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  answer  this  question. 
Might  labourers  strike  with  the  object  of 
compelling  landlords  to  take  back  certain 
obnoxious  men  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  employment  on  account  of 
the  political  views  they  held  ?  There  was 
another  branch  of  the  question  which  de- 
served consideration.  If  the  tenants  in  Ire- 
land combined  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  reduction  of  rents,  would  that  or  would 
it  not  be  treated  as  an  offence  under  this 
Act  ?  That  was  a  question  which  would 
strike  home  immediately,  and,  so  far,  the 
Government  had  made  no  definite  state- 
ment with  regard  to  it.  He  knew  of 
estates  in  the  West  of  Ireland  on  which 
the  tenants  were  in  a  state  of  complete 
destitution.  He  believed  that  the  proper 
way  for  these  tenants  to  avail  themselves 


I  of  the  Arrears  Act  would  be  to  meet 
together,  and  go  to  their  landlords  and 
say — **  We  can  only  give  you  a  small 
portion  of  your  year's  rent."  If  they 
did  meet  and  consult  together,  would 
they  be  held  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
this  Act  ?  It  might  be  said  that  the  Act 
would  not  deal  with  every  mere  act  of 
combination  and  with  every  word  spoken 
and  act  done.  With  such  a  statement 
he  and  his  hon.  Friends  could  not  be 
satisfied.  What  they  wanted  to  know 
was,  would  it  be  held  to  be  an  offence 
under  the  Act  if  certain  tenants  came 
together  and  agreed  to  simultaneously 
ask  for  a  reduction  of  rent  ?  If  the  Go- 
vernment would  say  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  that  be  held  to  be  an 
offence  many  objections  to  the  Bill  would 
be  removed.  He  was  entitled  to  a  clear 
and  distinct  answer  as  to  whether  the 
right  of  combination  and  strike,  which 
he  had  shown  now  existed  in  England, 
would,  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
exist  in  Ireland  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  asked  the  Committee  to 
recollect  what  was  the  particular  Amend- 
ment before  them.  His  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Synan)  had  kindly  supplied  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Amendment,  but  the 
handwriting  was  so  like  his  own  that 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  the  Amendment  was.  As  the 
Amendment  had  been  put  by  the  Chair- 
man, he  gathered  that  it  embraced  three 
points.  Two  of  those  points  had  been 
disposed  of  already,  and  the  third  point 
had  just  been  raised  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy).  The 
Home  Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister 
promised  that  a  saving  clause  should  be 
inserted  with  respect  to  combinations 
for  political  and  social  purposes,  and 
thereupon  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford withdrew  his  Amendment.  The 
only  difference  between  this  and  some 
previous  Amendments  was  that  it  re- 
ferred to  combinations  of  labourers  and 
tenants  for  the  purpose  of  securing  some 
object  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister  had 
repeated  over  and  over  again  that  a  fair 
or  political  combination  to  obtain,  bv 
fair  discussion  and  agitation,  that  which 
was  a  legal  result  would  not  be  dealt 
with  by  this  Act ;  and  there  had  been  a 
promise  made  by  the  Chief  Seoretcury 
to  the  Lord  lieutentant  of  Ireland 
that  a  general  saving  clause  to  pro- 
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tect  Buch  Mr  discussion  and  such  fair  | 
political  action,  should  be  placed  on 
the  Paper  as  soon  as  possible.  If  that 
which  was  inferred  to  in  this  Amend- 
ment came  within  that  fair  agitation 
and  that  fair  discussion,  the  saving 
clause  of  the  Government  would  cover 
it,  and  it  would  not  be  considered  an 
oflPence.  If  what  the  Amendment  con- 
templated amounted  to  that  intimidation 
which  would  prevent  a  landlord  acting 
as  was  6\iggested  in  Sub- section  «,  or 
cause  him  to  abstain  from  a  legal  act 
mentioned  in  Sub-section  h,  it  would  be 
an  offence.  All  this  had  been  stated 
over  and  over  again.  This  Amendment 
really  seemed  a  serving  up  of  previous 
Amendments,  and  he  asked  whether 
they  were  not  now  repeating  old  attacks 
and  defences  of  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
and  his  hon.  Friends  renewed  their  at- 
tacks over  and  over  again  because  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
given  an  answer  which  he  knew 
was  no  answer.  The  Government  were 
asked  whether  farmers  would  be  allowed 
to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  reduction  of  rents,  and  whether  la- 
bourers would  be  allowed  to  combine 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase 
of  wages  ?  Bight  hon.  Gentlemen  came 
down  to  the  House  and  said  these  men 
would  be  allowed  to  combine  if  their 
combination  was  legitimate.  They,  how- 
ever, left  the  legality  or  the  legitimacy 
entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  magis- 
trate. What  was  wanted  was  that  the 
lines  between  legality  and  illegality 
should  be  strictly  laid  down  in  the  clause. 
They  had  asked  the  Home  Secretary 
over  and  over  again  to  do  that,  and  that 
was  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  over  and  over  again  re- 
fused to  do.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  had  just 
said — "Yes,  the  farmers  and  the  la- 
bourers will  be  allowed  to  combine  if 
they  don't  come  under  Sub-sections  a 
and  h  of  this  Act."  "What  was  Sub- 
section af  It  was  a  sub-section  ren- 
dering it  illegal  to  cause  a  person  to 
abstain  from  doing  what  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  do,  or  to  do  what  he  had  a  legal 
right  to  abstain  from  doing.  A  land- 
lord had  a  perfectly  legal  right  to  refuse 
to  t^ditce  his  rents ;  therefore  a  ccwnbi- 
nation  to  cause  him  to  reduce  them 
x^ould  come  under  this  section.  An  em- 
•ployer  of  labour  had  a  perfect  right  to 
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refuse  to  raise  the  wages  of  his  work- 
people ;  therefore  a  combination  to  caose 
him  to  raise  them  would  come  under 
the  section.  He  wished  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary would  acquire  a  little  ingenuous- 
ness as  well  as  acumen,  and  would  learn 
to  give  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  DUlon) 
had  referred  to  En^ish  trades  unions 
with  far  greater  accuracy  ^an  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  University  (Mr.  Gibson). 
The  organizations  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Healy)  were 
clearly  organizations  for  social  purposes. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  Amendment 
should  be  withdrawn,  believing  that  it 
would  be  better,  before  proceeding  far- 
ther with  it,  to  see  the  daose  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  lay  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  he  thought  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  best  course  to  ti^e 
would  be  to  withdraw  the  Amendment, 
and  make  it  the  subject  of  a  clause,  im 
case  the  suggestion  of  the  Government 
was  not  satisfactory. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  before  the 
Chairman  put  the  Question,  "  That 
Clause  4  stand  part  of  the  Bill,"  he 
wished  to  propose  an  Amendment  which 
would  not  come  within  the  oensore  pro- 
nounced against  the  last  one  or  two 
Amendments  that  had  been  mored ;  and 
he  trusted  that  in  so  doing  they  would 
be  able  to  draw  out  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  more  of  his 
mind  than  he  had  hitherto,  in  his  dis- 
cretion,  thought  it  desirable  to  part  with. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  that  he  could  not  agree  to  the 
Amendments  of  the  hon.  Member  lor 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  and  the  ben. 
Member  for  the  County  of  Limeri^ 
(Mr.  Synan),  because  they  would  intw* 
fere  with  the  subject  of  some  subsequent 
clauses  he  proposed  to  bring  up  for  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  combination,  asso- 
ciation, and  so  forth.  But  the  Irish 
Members  felt  that  if  the  olauee  passed 
it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  protect 
the  right  of  eombination  by  subseonent 
dauses,  and  to  protect  the  individual 
who  might  belong  to  an  aeeodatioii 
£rom  punishment,  not  on  aooount  of  is* 
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dividual  action,  or  of  combination  op 
association,  but  on  account  of  the  act 
of  8ome  other  single  person,  a  member 
of  the  same  association.  They  might 
be  unable  to  bring  this  question  of  the 
definition  of  intimidation  again  before 
the  Committee  on  subsequent  clauses; 
in  fact,  the  present  clause,  without  some 
definition,  left  the  whole  matter  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  position.  They  could 
not  hope  that  any  clauses  dealing  merely 
with  the  right  of  association,  and  leav- 
ing individuals  open  to  the  punishment 
of  the  present  clause,  would  oe  satisfac- 
tory. The  Amendment  he  wished  to 
propose  was  contained  in  the  following 
Proviso  :— 

*•  Provided,  That  a  person  leaving  his  employ- 
ment, or  breaking  a  contract,  or  refusing  to 
buy  of  any  other  person  or  persons,  shall  not 
be  held  to  be  gn^ty  of  intimidation  for  such 
acta  by  themselves,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
such  leaving  of  employment,  breach  of  con- 
tract, or  refusal  to  buy  was  not  undertaken  by 
such  person  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  inflicting  injury  upon  some  other 
person." 

That  Proviso  included  the  definition  of 
intimidation  given  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter this  evening — it  carried  out  the  5on- 
struction  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
put  upon  the  clause.  He  should  have 
very  much  preferred  the  Government  to 
move  their  own  Proviso.  No  doubt  they 
would  have  done  it  in  much  better  lan- 
guage than  that  which  he  had  adopted ; 
but  he  and  his  Friends  had  felt  that, 
from  their  point  of  view,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  there  should  be  some 
Proviso  of  this  kind  with  regard  to  these 
three  matters — breach  of  contract,  re- 
fosal  to  buy — they  had  given  up  refusal 
to  sell — and  leaving  employment.  These 
were  three  things  a  person  was  entitled 
to  do  under  the  present  Law  of  Intimi- 
dation without  incurring  any  penalty 
under  the  Criminal  Law.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  present  Law  of  Intimidation  should 
be  added  to  and  in  some  way  amended 
to  make  it  penal  for  persons  to  do  these 
things  where  they  did  them,  not  for  their 
own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
flicting injury  upon  someone  else.  He 
(Mr.  Famell)  had  adopted  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  definition  in  his  Amend- 
ment ;  and  he  should  now  test  the  bona 
fide9  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  by  asking 
him  whether  he  wotdd  accept  it  ? 


Ameadment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  Provided,  That  a  person  leaving  his  employ- 
ment, or  breaking  a  contract,  or  refusing  to  buy 
of  any  other  person  or  persons,  shall  not  be  held 
to  be  guilty  of  intimidation  for  such  acts  by 
themselves,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such 
leaving  of  employment,  breach  of  contract,  or 
refusal  to  buy  was  not  undertaken  by  such  per- 
son^ for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
inflicting  injury  upon  some  other  person." — 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
this  Amendment  was  really  beginning 
over  again  the  whole  of  the  controversy, 
which  had  just  occupied  them  five  hours. 
The  Amendment  was  really  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  they  had  dis- 
cussed when  the  debate  commenced  this 
evening,  and  he  had  no  answer  to  give 
to  it  beyond  that  which  had  been  given 
by  the  Prime  Minister — that  was  to  say, 
that  as  far  as  it  was  a  legitimate  Amend- 
ment, it  was  contained  in  the  words  to 
the  effect  that  an  act  should  be  an 
offence  if  it  was  done  in  order  to  pro- 
duce iojury  by  ruining  some  other 
person  in  his  business.  If  the  Amend- 
ment meant  that,  it  was  already  in  the 
Bill ;  and  if  it  meant  anything  more  than 
that,  it  was  something  the  Government 
could  not  accept.  Apart  from  that,  he 
was  not  willing  to  put  into  the  Bill  any- 
thing, directly  or  indirectly,  to  render 
breach  of  contract  criminal.  It  was  a 
civil  offence,  and  could  be  punished  by 
civil  process.  What  was  the  use  of  de- 
claring that  a  breach  of  contract  under 
ordinary  circumstances  should  not  be  in- 
timidation ?  Of  course,  a  breach  of  con- 
tract was  not  intimidation.  There  was 
really  no  ground  whatever  for  saying 
that  this  was  to  test  the  hona  fidee  of 
the  Government.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  how  there  could  be  a  more  dis- 
tinct hona  fides  than  to  state  exactly  what 
they  meant — to  state  what  they  meant 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  it  home  to 
the  mind  of  every  reasonable  man. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was 
very  sorry  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  this  Bill  as 
much  as  he  possibly  could.  He  had  kept 
them  for  the  past  five  hours  discussing  a 
point  which  was  conceded  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  because  he  was  not  willing  to 
put  into  the  Act  words  to  carry  out  the 
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interpretation   of  the  Prime   Minister 
and  his  own  interpretation  of  this  new 
law.     The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  said  he  did  not  wish  to  in- 
clude breach  of  contract  in  the  Bill,  that 
being  a  civil  offence    which  could  be 
proceeded  against  by  civil  process.    But 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
knew  as  well  as  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor) did  that  the  clause  in  its  present 
form,  going  before  such  a  tribunal  as  it 
would  go  before,  would  have  the  effect 
of  causing  breaches  of  contract  to  be 
proceeded  against  criminally  and  crimi- 
nally punished.      The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  that  as  well  as 
anyone,  and  it  was  no  use  his  affecting 
innocence  on  the  point.     This  clause,  as 
it  stood,  going  before  the  tribunal  before 
which  it  would  go  and  under  the  circum- 
stances by  which  it  was  accompanied, 
would  plainly  mean  that  breach  of  con- 
tract by  a  farmer  or  labourer  against 
the  now  dominant  and  vindictive  land- 
lord class  in  Ireland  would  be  construed 
into  a  criminal  offence  by  that  tribunal 
and  criminally  punished.     Everyone  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land knew  that,  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  knew  it  too.     If  he 
did  not  know  it,   it   was  because  his 
ignorance  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
feeling  amongst  the  different  classes  of 
Ireland  incapacitated  him  from  taking 
anything  like  a  rational  view  of  any- 
thing in  connection  with  this  Bill.     Did 
any  reasonable  man  mean  to  tell  him 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  that,  as  the  clause 
stood,  combination   as  to  reduction  of 
rent  would  not  be  construed  by  the  tri- 
bunal to  whom  this  clause  would  be  sent 
for  adjudication  into  a  criminal  offence, 
for    which    six   months'   imprisonment 
would  be  given?    The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  Committee,  and 
had  appealed  to  common  experience,  to 
say  whether  a  civil  offence  like  breach 
of  contract  was  likely  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  offence.     But  had  not  people 
been    guilty  of   a  criminal  offence  in 
breaches  of  contract  in  the  view  of  the 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.E.  Forster)?  Would 
anyone  deny  that,  under  the  Coercion 
Act  of  last  year,  farmers  had  not  been 
sent  to  prison  for  no  greater  offence  than 
combination  against  the  pa3rment  of  un- 
just rents?    If  they  were  to  be  taught 
by  experience,  he  would  say  their  expe- 
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rience  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  was  that  he  so 
used,  or  misused,  or  abused  the  excep- 
tional powers  placed  in  his  hands  for 
the  repression  of  crime  as  to  criminally 
punish  what  were  only  breaches  of  civil 
contract ;  and  as  that  was  their  expe- 
rience of  the  action  of  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland — an  official  who 
came  before  them  in  the  House,  and 
could  be  called  upon  to  explain  his 
conduct — were  they  to  expect  anything 
less  from  a  tribunal  of  magistrates, 
which  did  not  come  before  them  in  the 
House  and  could  not  be  interrogated? 
Why  did  not  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  put  something  in  the  Bill 
protecting  these  breaches  of  contract 
from  criminal  prosecution,  as  in  Eng- 
land they  were  protected  by  Statute? 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  endeavouring  to  filch  away  from  the 
Irish  people  those  privileges  which  a 
plain  interpretation  of  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister  entitled  them  to  expect ; 
and  he  had  the  coolness,  after  having 
pressed  this — as  every  other— clause  of 
the  Bill  on  them,  to  turn  round  and  ac- 
cuse'the  Irish  Members  of  impeding  the 
progress  of  the  measure.  It  was  very 
well  known  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  attitude  as  to  the 
whole  Bill  was.  It  was  a  matter  of  com- 
mon notoriety — it  was  well  known  to 
every  Member  of  the  Committee — that 
it  was  a  matter  of  boast  with  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  he 
was  carrying  the  Bill  through  without 
making  any  real  concession  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Irish  Party.  He  wished  to  make 
the  Bill  so  wide  that  the  discretion  of 
the  Government  in  Ireland  would  be 
large  and  autocratic  enough  to  put  down 
any  movement  that  would  displease  the 
Executive  for  the  time  being.  Under 
the  Bill,  every  movement,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  Constitutional  or  unconsti- 
tutional,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Execn* 
tive,  and  that  was  what  suited  the  Igna* 
tieff-like  disposition  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  difficulty  they 
were  in  was  this,  that  if  the  clause  went 
through  in  its  present  shape,  no  saving 
clause  would  be  able  to  save  individuals 
from  its  consequences.  The  assurances 
of  the  Government  had  been  extremely 
vag^e,  and  once  this  clause  passed  with- 
out a  Proviso  such  as  that  proposed,  no* 
thing  that  could  be  subsequently  done 
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would  be  effectual  to  protect  the  indi- 
vidual.    The  clause,  as  had  been  pointed 
out  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman himself,  dealt  not  with  associa- 
tions and  combinations,  but  the  acts  of 
individuals,  so  that  a  saving  clause  to 
protect  the  rights  of  associations  would 
m  no  way  save  the  rights  of  individuals. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  himself,  in  answer 
to  a  question  this  evening,  had  said  that 
if  a  labourer  left  his  employment,  or  a 
farmer  refused  to  pay  his  rent  with  the 
forbidden  intent,  he  was  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  the  Bill.    Now,  what  was 
the  forbidden  intent  ?    It  was  to  cause 
any  person  to  do  any  act  which  such 
person  had  a  legal  ri^ht  to  abstain  from 
doinfi^,  or  to  abstain  itom  doine  any  act 
which  he  had  a  legal  right  to  do.     Did 
not  this  bring  under  the  clause  the  case 
of  a  farmer  who  refused  to  pay  his  rent 
in  order  to  get  his  landlord  to  lower  it  ? 
The  thing  appeared  to  him  to  be  as  clear 
as  daylight ;  he  did  not  care  what  saving 
words  were   introduced.     And  if  that 
were  the  case  with  the  farmer  who  ap- 
peared to  pay  his  rent,  what  would  be 
said  of  the  farmer  who  refused  to  pay 
his  rent  with  the  idea  of  getting  his 
neighbour's    rent    lowered  ?  —  for   the 
Courts  would  hold  in  some  cases  that 
the  farmers  acted  in  this  way.    A  num- 
ber of  farmers  might  agree  to  refuse  to 
Say  their  rents  until  they  obtained  a  re- 
uction  ;  then  the  Court  would  hold  in 
the  case  of  any  one  of  them  who  might 
be  proceeded  against,  that  he  was  with- 
holding his  own  rent  in  order  to  get  his 
own    rent  and   that  of  his  neighbour 
lowered.     If  this  man  was  let   off  by 
virtue  of  the  saving  clause  referring  to 
combinations,  he  could  be  immediately 
captured  for  acting  in  his  individual  ca- 
pacity.    Then  they  had  the  definition  of 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James), 
who  said  that  if  a  man  wished  to  obtain 
an  advance  of  wages  and  agitated  for  it, 
he  did  not  commit  an  offence ;  but  that 
the  whole  question  was  as  to  the  intent 
which,  in  order  to  bring  a  person  under 
the   provisions  of  the   measure,   must 
have    been    to    intimidate.      He    (Mr. 
Dillon),  however,  contended  that  intimi- 
dation under  this  Bill  was  practically 
synonymous  with  putting  pressure  on  a 
man.     The  Government  had  so  drawn 
the    measure   that   anything  that  put 
l^ressure  on  a  man  to  induce  him  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  was  an  intimidation. 


The  Prime  Minister  himself,  when 
pressed  on  this  point,  said  that  in  the 
case  of  a  farmer  who  refused  to  pay  his 
rent,  or  of  the  labourer  who  left  his  em- 
ployment, the  objects  they  had  in  view 
in  so  acting  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration ;  but,  that  in  the  measure,  the 
Government  could  not  define  what  were 
and  what  were  not  evil  purposes.  The 
purposes,  as  they  found  them  in  the 
open  definition  of  the  Bill,  would  in- 
clude everything  that  a  man  could 
legally  do,  or  legally  abstain  from  doing. 
Under  the  technical  wording  of  the  mea- 
sure, the  most  innocent  combinations 
might  be  visited  by  the  magistrates  with 
severe  punishment.  As  had  been  al- 
ready pointed  out,  these  magistrates 
would,  in  the  action  they  took,  be,  to  a 
large  extent,  guided  by  social  reasons. 
The  magistrates  of  Ireland  socially  de- 
pended entirely  on  the  gentry;  there- 
fore, it  was  evident  they  would  be  very 
much  guided,  as  to  what  was  legitimate 
and  what  was  criminal,  by  the  opinions 
of  men  at  whose  tables  they  dined,  and 
whose  company  was  the  only  company 
they  ever  went  into.  If  the  Bill  passed 
in  its  present  form,  the  law  of  Ireland 
would  be  different  to  that  of  England — 
different  to  that  which  applied  to  the 
Home  Secretary's  own  constituents.  A 
very  strange  thing  had  occurred  in 
Derby — the  town  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  represented — only 
last  Sunday.  One  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  own  constituents 
had  sent  him  (Mr.  Dillon)  an  extract 
from  a  sermon  preached  in  a  Baptist 
chapel  in  Derby  on  Sunday.  In  this 
sermon  the  minister  had  said,  in  regard 
to  the  movement  amongst  shopkeepers 
for  giving  half-holidays  on  Saturdays  to 
their  assistants,  that  there  were  some 
employers  so  selfish  that  they  would  not 
join  in  the  movement;  and  to  such 
people  he  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  he  would  withhold  his  custom 
from  them;  they  ought  to  be  "Boy- 
cotted "  and  sent  to  Coventry.  The  gene- 
ral community,  as  far  as  they  could, 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
These  words  were  spoken  by  one  who, 
no  doubt,  was  a  leading  supporter  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  in  Derby.  Would 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
then,  undertake  to  extend  this  Coercion 
Act  to  his  own  .constituents,  who  seemed 
to  have  an  inclination  to  follow  in  the 
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He  did  not  blame  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James),  who  bad  made  that 
promise,  for  withdrawing  it,  as  he  bad 
been  oompelled  to  do  so  ;  but  it  certainly 
had  appeared  to  them  as  though  it  had 
been  made  in  the  light  of  reason  and 
fairness.  The  clause  would  cover  almost 
any  word  which  could  be  spoken,  or 
any  act  which  could  be  performed — 

*'  The  expression  '  intimidation  *  indudee  any 
word  spoken  or  act  done  intended  to  and  cal' 
cidated  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of  any  in- 
jory  or  danger  to  himself,  or  to  any  member 
of  his  &mily,  or  to  any  person  in  his  employ- 
ment, or  in  fear  of  any  injury  to  or  loss  of  his 
property,  business,  or  means  of  living.*' 

It  was  clear  that,  under  a  clause  of  this 
kind,  a  person  could  be  punished  with- 
out having  belonged  to  an  organization, 
without  having  said  or  written  anything 
to  put  a  man  in  peril.  A  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  a  sullen  look,  would  be  an  action 
'*  cfidculated  to  put  any  person  in  fear  of 
any  injury  or  danger."  To  bite  one's 
thumb  would  be  sufficient  to  bring  a 
man  before  the  magistrates.  Under  the 
Act  of  1 875,  the  two  classes — employer 
and  workman — were  placed  on  an  ab- 
solute equality  before  the  law  ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  this  clause 
would  place  the  two  opposing  classes — 
landlord  and  tenant — on  an  equality  be- 
fore the  law  ?  If  the  tenant  joined  an 
association  and  put  pressure  on  a  land- 
owner to  induce  him  to  reduce  his  rents, 
he  could  be  punished  under  the  Bill. 
But  suppose  a  farmer  joined  some  asso- 
ciation he  believed  to  be  legal,  and 
which  was  perfectly  legal,  and  suppose 
it  became  known  tnat  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  or 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  was  coming  down  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  address  a  meeting,  and  sup- 
pose the  landlord  or  the  agent  told  him 
that  if  he  belonged  to  that  society,  or 
attended  that  meeting,  he  would  be 
evicted  from  his  farm,  surely  that  would 
be  intimidation,  putting  this  farmer  in 
most  serious  fear  of  **  injury  to  or  loss 
of  his  property,  business,  or  means  of 
living."  Would  that  be  called  inti- 
midation when  practised  by  a  landlord 
or  an  agent  against  a  poor  man,  if 
that  poor  man  appealed  to  a  stipendiary 
magistrate,  and  charged  his  landlord 
with  intimidation  under  the  terms  of 
this  clause?  They  knew  it  would  not; 
therefore,  the  clause  was  one-sided.  The 
Bill  was  intended    to    put    down    the 
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tenants'  agitation,  and  to  give  the  land- 
lord and  his  agent  a  new  hold  on  the 
people.  If  the  clause  had  been  one 
which  was  likely  to  attain  the  ends  for 
which  it  was  proposed,  with  all  its  dam- 
siness  and  with  all  its  defects,  one  might 
have  been  inclined  to  pass  it  for  the 
sake  of  the  small  amount  of  good  it 
might  effect ;  but  its  only  result,  he  felt 
sure,  would  be  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  secret  societies.  It  would  result 
in  the  creation  of  secret  organizations 
which  defied  the  public  law,  and  which 
could  not  be  reached  by  stipendiary 
magistrates  or  Judges,  except  throngh 
the  medium  of  informers.  He,  there- 
fore, held  the  clause  to  be  most  objec- 
tionable. It  was  objectionable  in  what 
it  would  do,  and  what  it  would  fail  to 
do ;  it  was  unequal,  one-sided,  unjust, 
monstrously  harsh  and  cruel,  and  yet, 
as  he  had  said  before,  clumsy  in  its  very 
cruelty.  He  and  his  Friends  had  every 
reason  to  condemn  it,  and  accordingly  he 
opposed  the  Motion  that  it  stand  part  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  had 
listened  to  the  discussions — or  the  greater 
part  of  the  discussions — which  had  taken 
place  on  the  various  Amendments  to  this 
clause,  and  he  had  heard  the  arguments 
adduced  by  the  (jbvernment  against 
those  Amendments,  and  in  support  of 
the  clause  as  it  stood.  But  nothing  that 
he  had  heard  from  that  quarter  had 
enabled  him  to  believe  for  an  instant 
that  in  this  clause  there  was  any  pro* 
mise  of  justice,  or  peace,  or  good  go- 
vernment for  Ireland.  He  saw  nothing 
in  it  but  a  means  of  harassing  poor 
and  innocent  people,  and  he  did  not  for 
a  moment  believe  that  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  causing  the  arrest  and  bring* 
ing  to  justice  the  perpetrators  of  serious 
crimes.  He  believed  that  this  measure, 
when  it  became  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
would  be  a  snare  for  the  feet  of  the  un- 
wary. Criminals  would  be  able  to  evade 
it.  What  sort  of  persecution  was  it 
that  was  not  possible  under  this  Bill- 
he  had  been  g^ing  to  say  for  any  class 
of  people  to  inflict  upon  any  other  class  ? 
As  had  been  pointed  out  to  the  Com- 
mittee, labourers  who  lived  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brows  would  not  be  free  to  im- 
prove their  position,  to  strike  for  a  rise 
of  wages,  because,  if  thev  did,  the  land- 
lords,  under  the  terms  of  this  measure, 
would  be  able  to  bring  them  to  account 
before  the  magistrates — who  were  them* 
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Belves  landlords,  or  the  brothers  and 
sons  of  landlords — to  bring  them  to  ac- 
count for  sajing  or  doing  something 
calculated  to  injure  the  landlords.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether,  under  this 
Act,  a  master  would  be  free  to  dismiss 
his  sexrant ;  whether  giving  notice  to  a 
servant  and  telling  him  he  would  have 
to  quit  his  employment,  would  not  be 
saying  words  and  doing  acts  calculated  to 
interfere  with  his  means  of  living  ?  He 
wanted  to  know  whether,  under  this 
Bill,  it  would  not  be  possible,  all  through 
society,  for  any  one  class  to  persecute 
any  other  class  ?  The  sufferers  would  be 
the  poor  people  against  whom  the  Act 
would  be  worked.  A  clear  definition 
had  been  asked  for,  to  render  abuse  im- 
possible ;  and,  although  some  assurance 
had  been  given  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, they  had  invariably  declined  to  give 
guarantees  in  the  Act  itself  that  such 
abuses  should  not  arise.  He  saw  in 
this  Bill  the  elements  of  strife  and  con- 
fusion, the  suppression  of  legal  and 
Constitutional  action  in  Ireland,  the  en- 
couragement of  conspiracy,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  crime.  Irish  Members 
had  told  the  GK>vemment  before  that 
similar  results  would  follow  their  legis- 
lation of  a  like  kind  ;  and  they  told  the 
Government  the  same  thing  now.  Every 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  Press  was  about  to  be  sup- 
pressed; and  if  there  were  in  Ire- 
land to-day  any  small  knots  of  con- 
spirators, in  nooks  and  corners  planning 
conspiracy,  they  had  reason  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Government  for 
suppressing  their  rivals  in  the  field  of 
public  action,  and  leaving  the  field  clear 
for  themselves. 

Da.  COMMINS  said,  that,  while  he 
entirely  went  with  the  right  hon.  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  in  the  desire  to 
see  crime  suppressed,  he  felt  this  Act 
would  not  effect  that  object,  and  that 
this  particular  provision  was  more  likely 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  crime  than  to 
stop  crime ;  and  he  could  not  avoid  re- 
cording one  final  protest  against  this 
clause  as  amended.  It  might  be  properly 
described  as  a  section  to  give  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrates  in  Ireland  power 
to  imprison  any  person  for  anything 
they  thought  fit,  or  anything  else,  at  the 
direction  of  the  Castle  authorities.  The 
first  requisite  in  Criminal  Law  was  that 
it  should  be  known  to  the  people.  Did 
anybody  know  what  was  enacted  in  this 


section  ?  He  and  his  hon.  Friends  had 
attempted  to  put  in  the  section  itself 
some  guide  which  would  tell  those  who 
had  to  suffer  the  penalties  what  the  law 
was,  and  what  tney  must  avoid,  and 
would  tell  those  who  had  to  administer  the 
section  where  they  were  to  hold  their 
hands,  and  where  to  strike.  But  they 
had  utterly  failed  to  get  any  clear  or 
distinct  definition  of  what  this  clause 
proposed  to  prevent ;  and,  not  only  that, 
but  they  had  heard  from  the  promoters 
three  or  four  different  interpretations  of 
what  it  meant  and  what  it  was  intended 
to  do.  That  given  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter differed  toto  calo  from  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Attorney  General's  interpretation  differed 
entirely  from  that  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. How  was  anybody  to  find  out 
what  the  law  was,  when  the  very  authors 
of  that  law  could  not  tell  what  it  was  ? 
At  one  time  they  said  its  object  was  not 
to  create  a  new  offence,  but  to  g^ve  ad- 
ditional powers  for  punishing  all  offences. 
And  in  the  next  breath  they  said  it 
would  create  a  new  offence,  and  make 
that  illegal  to-day  which  was  not  illegal 
yesterday.  Which  way  was  it  ?  They 
did  not  know,  and  the  promoters  of  the 
Act  did  not  know.  How  could  the 
people  or  the  magistrates  in  Ireland 
know  ?  The  only  conclusion  to  be  come 
to  was  either  that  the  Ministry  them- 
selves did  not  know  their  own  mind, 
and  did  not  know  what  it  was  they 
would  proscribe,  or  they  did  not  wish 
other  people  to  know.  The  Irish  Mem- 
bers had  tried  to  point  out  the  defects 
in  that  respect,  and  there  was  one  other 
slight  defect  still  to  be  remedied.  The 
section  made  intent  an  element  of 
offence;  but  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  unless  the  only  intent  with  which 
the  act  was  done  was  an  intention  to 
intimidate,  that  intent  would  not  come 
under  the  Bill.  Then  the  Home  Secre- 
tary said  that  was  not  so ;  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  restrict  the  act  to  cases  where 
the  intent  was  a  sole  intent  to  commit 
an  offence.  Which  was  it?  Nobody 
knew.  The  attention  of  the  Committee 
had  been  called  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  the  Conspiracy  Act 
of  1875  was  passed  ;  to  the  murders  and 
rattening  in  Sheffield;  to  the  trades 
unions'  outrages^in  Yorkshire,  and  Lan- 
cashire, and  Derbyshire.  Some  of  those 
atrocities  were  quite  as  bad  as  anything 
that  had  occurred  during  the  agrarian 
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be  quite  so  long  as  on  the  last  clause, 
and  with  that  view  he  moved  an  Amend- 
ment which  he  hoped  would  be  accepted. 
His  Amendment  was  to  this  effect — Sub- 
section (a.)  provided  that  any  person 
who  took  part  in  any  riot  or  unlawful 
assembly  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  the  Act.  There  was  no  definition 
of  **  unlawful  assembly"  in  the  Bill, 
and  he  was  in  despair  as  to  what  would 
be  an  '*  unlawful  assembly,"  unless  it 
would  be  what  was  declared  unlawful 
by  a  Besident  Magistrate.  Clause  7 
provided — 

"  (1.)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  published  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  to  public  safety. 

"(2.)  Any  person  who  is  present  at  a  meeting 
prohibited  in  pursuance  oi  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act.** 

Surely  the  illegal  meetings  in  Clause  7 
were  not  the  unlawful  assemblies  dealt 
with  by  Clause  5.  Otherwise,  both  clauses 
would  not  be  necessary.  His  proposi- 
tion was  to  make  the  clause  read — 
*'  takes  part  in  any  riot "  at  **  an"  un- 
lawful assembly,  instead  of  riot  '*or" 
unlawful  assembly.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible a  person  might  see  an  assembly 
and  join  in  it,  and  to  some  extent  take 
part  in  it,  without  any  evil  intention ;  but 
such  a  person  would  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  clause.  But  if  his 
Amendment  was  adopted,  some  sort  of 
overt  act  would  be  required  to  bring 
that  person  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  If  his  Amendment  was  not  suffi- 
cient, he  should  be  quite  ready  to  add 
words  making  it  an  offence  under  the 
Act  for  any  person  taking  part  in  an 
.unlawful  assembly  to  refuse  to  withdraw 
from  that  assembly  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  a  Hesident  Magistrate,  or  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  any  other  person 
in  authority,  not  a  sub- inspector  or  a 
policeman.  He  thought  this  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proposition,  and  that  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  went  a  great  deal  too 
far,  and  would  tend  to  bring  innocent 
persons  within  the  penalties  of  the  Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
81,  leave  out  the  nrst  ''or,"  and  insert 
«*  at  an." — {Mr.  Zahouehere.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
"  OP  "  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
it  was  of  no  use  to  leave  the  matter  of 
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unlawful  assemblies  to  juriee,  because, 
as  was  so  well  known,  the  juries  would 
not  agree.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Clause  the  hen. 
Member  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
again  referring  to  this  subject.  Nov,  a 
riot  and  an  illegal  assembly  were  both 
offences  known  to  the  law  tinder  the 
Riot  Act ;  but  then,  if  they  were  to  be 
left  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Gonxmon 
Law,  they  would  have  to  be  sent  £or 
trial  to  a  jury,  and  everyone  knew  that 
punishment  in  that  case  would  not  be 
inflicted,  inasmuch  as  the  jury  would  not 
convict;  and,  therefore,  the  object  <^ 
the  clause  was  simply  to  make  them 
offences  under  the  Act,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  dealt  with  by  summary 
jurisdiction.  They  were  not  creadng 
new  offences ;  they  were  making  offences 
now  punishable  by  the  law  amenable  to 
summary  jurisdiction.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Memoer  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  unlawful  assembly  dealt  with 
in  this  clause  was  the  same  as  that 
illegal  assembly  which,  by  Clause  7, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might,  from  time 
to  time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  b« 
put  in  a  prescribed  manner,  prohibit, 
when  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety.  The  two  things  wero 
totally  distinct ;  and  he  repeated  that  all 
the  clause  did  was  to  say  that  offenoes 
now  well  known  to  the  Common  Law, 
and  otherwise  tried  by  jury,  would  be 
tried  as  summary  offenoes  under  thii 
Act. 

Mr.  T,  p.  O'CONNOR :  WHat  is  an 
unlawful  assembly  under  the  Comnum 
Law? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOTTBT  said, 
it  was  where  several  persons  assembled 
together  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  such 
as  pulling  down  fences.  Aooordiing  to 
Blacketoney  it  was  also  a  disturbance  <tf 
the  peace  by  persons  assembled  together 
with  the  purpose  of  doing  a  thing  whidi, 
if  executed,  would  create  a  riot.  These 
offences  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  by 
the  present  clause,  were  bringing  within 
the  scope  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  mealy  asked  if  the  right  hoa. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  wrald 
have  any  objection  to  import  BfaeistUm^t 
definition  into  the  clause  ?  He  had  him* 
self  no  objection  to  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly being  prohibited ;  but  it  was  very 
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over  and  over  again,  that  "intimida- 
*Ion  '*  ought  to  be  left  as  it  was,  and  not 
defined  in  any  way.  That  was  what  was 
suid  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
fmf*,  or  draw,  or  fix  some  sort  of  limit 
to  that  word — that  its  simplicity  was  so 
mnch  better,  and  that  explanation  wonld 
ppoil  it.     *•  Intimidation,"  according  to 
this  clause,  was  not  only  inducing  people 
to  do  what  was  illegal  or  wrong,  but  it 
was  to  do  anything  which  put  a  person 
in  fear  of  injury,  and  that  was  an  ex- 
tension of    **  intimidation."      Anybody 
might  say  he  was  afraid  of  something 
said  or  done ;  and  it  appeared  to  him 
that  any  words,   or  actions,   or  looks 
could  be  brought  under  the  Act.     '*  In- 
timidation" not  only  meant  intimida- 
tion, but  something  very  much  more. 
If  the  Committee  withdrew  the  other 
expressions  and  left  ''intimidation"  pure 
and  simple,  then  it  might  be  interpreted 
by  the  good  feeling  of  those  who  had  to 
administer  it.     It  would  not  be  so  im- 
portant a  matter  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  tribunals  which  would  administer 
the  Act  differed  very  much  in  different 
counties.    In  Dublin,  for  instance,  for  a 
particular  offence  a  fine  of  2«.  ^d,  and 
costs  might  be  imposed ;  but  in  the  very 
next  county,  for  the  same  offence,  the 
penalty  was  20«.  or  40«.,  or  a  month's 
imprisonment.    In  England  the  magis- 
trates who  administered    the  law  not 
only  administered  it  pure  and  simple  as 
law,  but  went  out  of  the  way  to  ad- 
minister it  fairly;    and,  although  the 
verdict   might    go    against    them,   the 
people  felt  they  had  had  justice  and 
were  satisfied.    But,  in  this  matter,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  the  Government 
not  only  wanted  to  put  down   **  Boy- 
cotting," but  to  stop  any  movement  of 
any  description,  and  any  meeting,  for 
any  purpose  however  lawful,  which  the 
tenants  or  other    people  might  think 
proper  to  hold.    The  Irish  people  were 
like  other  people ;  and  if  they  saw  that, 
in  England,  the  people  had  liberty  and 
every  facility  for  expressing  their  opi- 
nions by  meetings  and  by  newspapers, 
they  would  think  they  were  entitled  to 
the  same  amount  of  fair  play.    There- 
fore, if  liberty  of  meeting  to  ventilate 
grievances  was   not   extended    to    the 
people  of  Ireland,  an  injustice  would  be 
done.    It  seemed  to  him  that  tho  Go- 
vernment were  wrong  in  principle   in 
attempting  to  suppress  legitimate  legis- 
lation.   The  man  who  went  on  a  public 


platform  for  any  public  purpose  was  not 
the  man  to  go  betdnd  hedges  and  shoot 
people.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  people 
who  committed  crime,  but  he  had  sym- 
pathy with  a  man  who  stood  up  in  public 
or  in  private  to  defend  what  he  believed 
to  be  his  rights.  If  the  Government 
would  re-consider  this  matter,  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  Irish  Members  upon  it, 
instead  of  putting  them  off  with  vag^e 
and  indefinite  promises  which  they  knew 
from  past  experience  would  not  be  carried 
out.  Promises  were,  perhaps,  given  in 
good  faith ;  but  then  Ghentlemen  in  other 
sections  of  the  House  objected  to  the 
promises,  and  in  the  resiut  they  were 
not  fulfilled.  If  the  promise  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  put  in  black  and  white, 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering and  digesting  its  meaning.  In 
another  respect,  he  thought,  the  Govern- 
ment ought  fairly  to  consider  what  they 
were  doing.  For  some  time  legislation 
had  been  going  on ;  but  there  was  a  dis- 
position not  to  legislate  for  Ireland  any 
further.  But  how  far  had  legislation  yet 
settled  the  condition  of  Ireland  ?  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  more  Parliament 
tried  to  settle  the  [Irish  Question,  the 
further  they  got  from  that  result.  In- 
stead of  giving  what  Irish  Members  de- 
manded in  January  or  February,  the 
Gt>vemment  locked  up  their  best  men ; 
and  in  July  or  August  the  people  of 
Ireland,  having  ascertained  that  they 
had  been  badly  treated,  would  demand 
more  than  they  had  previously  asked 
for.  This  was  illustrated  by  the  Bill 
which  was  passed  in  this  House,  and 
thrown  out  in  **  another  place." 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  speaking  on  the  general  policy, 
which  is  not  me  question  before  the 
Committee. 

Ma.  BYRNE  said,  the  portion  of  the 
Bill  to  which  he  most  objected  was  the 
clause  which  enlarged  'intimidation," 
and  he  could  not  refrain  from  censuring 
the  Government  for  adding  those  words 
to  "intimidation,"  if  their  object  was  to 
put  down  crime  Instead  of  putting 
down  crime,  he  was  afraid  this  section 
would,  in  many  cases,  punish  the  inno- 
cent; and  he  hoped  the  Government 
wonld  see  their  way  to  withdraw  this 
section,  or  to  provide  in  some  other 
clause  what  would  m«0t  the  require- 
ments of  the  Irish  Members. 

Mr.  REDMOND  said,  this  clause 
was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  dause 
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in  the  Bill,  and  that,  holding  the  opi- 
nions he  did  as  to  that  clause,  he  should 
not  be  fulfilling  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
enter  a  protest  against  its  forming  any 
part  of  the  Bill.  The  main  object  of 
this  clause  was  to  bolster  up  landlordism 
in  Ireland ;  the  object  which  ran  through 
every  word  of  the  clause  was  to  put 
down  combinations  by  tenants  for  se- 
curing their  just  rights.  None  of  the 
Irish  Members  woidd  protest  or  work 
against  this  clause  if  they  thought  it 
was  aimed  solely  at  putting  down  in- 
timidation ;  but  they  opposed  it  because 
they  believed  it  would  be  used,  and  had 
been  framed  to  be  used,  against  what 
they  considered  legitimate  combination 
by  tenants  for  the  achievement  of  their 
legitimate  rights.  A  great  deal  had 
been  heard  during  these  discussions  on 
the  subject  of  **  Boycotting."  It  was  no 
part  of  his  duty  to  enter  into  a  defence 
of  that  practice,  although,  if  he  were 
called  upon  to  give  his  opinion,  he  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Ireland  was  placed 
rendered  it  imperatively  the  duty  of  Irish 
people  to  make  public  feeling  felt  upon 
individuals  who,  for  selfish  ends  took 
occasion  to  injure  the  entire  community. 
**  Boycotting"  in  very  many  cases  had 
resulted  in  outrage  and  crime;  but  he 
contended  that  it  only  resulted  in  out- 
rage and  crime  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent after  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League.  So  long  as  the  Land  League 
was  in  existence,  and  its  local  branches 
were  permitted  to  carry  on  their  work, 
''Boycotting"  did  not  result  in  any 
ffrave  injustice  or  hardship  to  indivi- 
duals. It  was  simply  the  expression  of 
the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  com- 
munity against  individuals  who  were 
acting  in  a  way  to  injure  the  community  ; 
and  80  strong  was  opinion  before  the 
suppression  of  the  Land  League  in  that 
direction  that  it  was  able  to  carry  on  its 
decrees  without  resorting  to  crime  or  to 
violence.  After  the  suppression  of  the 
Land  Lea^e,  and  after  the  ladies  oi' 
the  Land  ijeague  were  imprisoned,  and 
their  organization  broken  up,  then,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  people,  left  to 
their  own  devices,  and  without  the 
guidance  of  their  Leaders,  did  in  many 
cases  commit  outrage  and  violence  in 
carrying  out  their  ideas.  This  clause 
was  nominally  directed  against  ''Boy- 
cotting ;"  and  if  Irish  Members  thought 
that  was  the  case,  although  they  believed 
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"  Boycotting  "  had  been  justified  in  the 
past,  they  would  not  now  oppose  this 
clause.  But  it  was  because  they  believed 
this  clause  was  so  wide  that  it  would 
inevitably  strike,  not  only  at  "  Boy- 
cotting," but  at  combination  of  all  kinds, 
that  they  protested  against  it.  He  did 
not  believe  the  clause  would  be  efficacious 
against  every  form  of  "  Boycotting,"  or 
that  by  any  Act  of  Parliament  it  would 
be  possible  to  put  down  that  form  of 
" Boycotting"  which  existed  in  a  lesser 
degree  as  surely  in  English  society  and 
England  generally  as  in  Ireland.  If  the 
powers  of  this  Bill  were  ever  brought 
into  play  in  Ireland  to  protect  an  indivi- 
dual from  "  Boycotting,"  it  would  inevit- 
ably bring  about  the  ruin  of  that  man. 
The  shortest  way  to  bring  about  com- 
plete "  Boycotting,"  in  the  worst  sense 
of  the  word  in  reg^d  to  any  man  in 
Ireland,  would  be  by  bringing  the  Act 
into  operation  for  his  protection.  He 
thought  the  Irish  Members  had  the 
greatest  reason  to  complain  of  the  atti- 
tude which  the  Government  had  taken 
up.  On  a  recent  occasion  the  Attorney 
General,  in  dealing  with  one  section  of 
this  Bill,  had  attempted  to  define  "  in* 
timidation,"  and  said,  in  effect,  that  if 
that  definition  was  objected  to,  and  Irish 
Members  preferred  no  definition,  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  omit 
the  definition.  He  did  not  know  how  it 
came  about,  but  the  Attorney  General 
afterwards  changed  his  opinion,  and  the 
Government  changed  their  mind.  That 
offer,  made  by  a  responsible  Member  of 
the  Government,  and  accepted  by  the 
Leader  of  the  Irish  Party,  was  suddenly 
withdrawn,  and  every  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish  Members  to  amend  the  Bill 
in  the  direction  of  definition  became  im- 
possible. The  mantle  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster)  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  Home  Secretary  in  this 
discussion.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  was,  during  his  connection 
with  the  Government,  its  evil  genius ; 
and  it  seemed  to  him  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  to-day  the  evil  genius  of  the 
Government,  and  he  believed  the  Home 
Secretary  was  thwarting  the  good  inten- 
tions of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  was 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter did  not  intend  to  strike  at  open  and 
legal  combination ;  but  he  seemed  to  be 
thwarted  in  his  desire  by  the  attitude 
which  the  Home  Secretary  had  adopted. 
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He  was  not  at  all  sorprised  by  rumours 
which  he  had  recently  heard  as  to  the 
attitude  the  Home  Secretary  had  taken 
tip  towards  the  rest  of  his  Colleagues 
upon  this  BilL  It  had  been  said  that 
the  Gt>yemment,  represented  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  other  Gentlemen  in 
the  Cabinet,  were  willing  to  make  con- 
cessions to  Irish  feeling  and  to  English 
feeling ;  but  the  Home  Secretary  was 
the  man  who  objected  in  erery  case  to 
concessions,  and  he  said  if  he  was  to  re- 
main a  If  ember  of  the  Cabinet  such  con- 
cessions must  not  be  made.  He  should 
▼ery  much  like  to  see  things  turn  out  in 
such  a  way  that  the  Home  Secretary 
might  be  able  to  take  his  place  along- 
side the  right  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Porster)  ;  and  then  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford, 
and  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bipon 
(Mr.  Goschen)  might  form  the  **  Three 
Graces  "  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Nothing 
had  struck  him  more  forcibly  with  re- 
ference to  this  clause  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  Badical  Members  had  been 
treated  by  the  Government.  Some  of 
the  most  important  Amendments  to  this 
clause  came  from  Badical  Members ;  but 
they  were  received  with  as  little  con- 
sideration by  the  Government  and  the 
Committee  as  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Irish  Members.  There  was  a  useful 
lesson  to  be  drawn  from  that  fact.  The 
Badical  Members  had  adopted  an  atti- 
tude on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
which  was  very  disheartening  to  any 
man  who  desired  to  see  something  like 
conciliation  towards  Ireland,  and  to  any- 
one who  desired  to  convince  the  Irish 
people  that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
obtaining  justice  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  Men  of  eminence  and  re- 
spectability in  this  House  made  speeches 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
with  regard  to  this  very  point  of  intimi- 
dation expressed  their  utter  abhorrence 
of  the  principle,  and  denounced  the  Bill 
root  and  branch,  and  in  almost  every  in- 
stance they  wound  up  by  saying  they 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading. 
What  had  been  the  result  ?  The  result 
was  that  in  a  division  only  some  dozen 
English  Members  supported  the  Irish 
protest  against  the  Bill,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, strengthened  by  that  division,  had 
since  been  able  to  take  up  an  attitude  of 
firmness,  or  rather  of  obstinacy,  which 
they  still  maintained.     If  the  Badical 
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Members  had  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions,  and  voted  against  the  second 
reading,  this  would  not  have  happened. 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  going  into  very  general  remarks. 
The  Question  before  the  Committee  is 
very  simple ;  it  is/ '  That  this  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Mr.  BEDMOND  said,  he  was  endea- 
vouring to  explain  how  it  had  happened 
that  the  Government  were  firm  in  re- 
fusing Amendments  to  this  clause,  and 
he  was  alluding  to  Amendments  pro- 
posed by  Badicfd  Members,  and  he  was 
trying  to  explain  the  reasons  for  the 
efforts  of  Badical  Members  to  amend  the 
Bill  having  proved  as  useless  as  those  of 
the  Irish  Members.  He  regretted  that 
the  Government  had  not  made  any  con- 
cession to  Irish  feeling  in  this  matter, 
and  that  they  had  thrown  away,  as  he 
believed  they  had,  a  great  opportunity 
of  conciliating  the  Iri^  people.  When 
the  Gt>vemment  came  into  OflB.ce  they 
had  a  great  opportunity  of  conciliating 
the  Irish  pieople.  They  came  into  Ofl&ce 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  support  they 
received  from  the  Irish  electors ;  and 
they  were  now  neglecting  one  more 
opportunity  of  conciliating  the  Irish 
people  by  refusing  the  demands  for  con- 
cessions. And  he  regretted  that  on  every 
occasion  throughout  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, when  the  people  were  willing  to 
be  conciliated,  the  Government  aban- 
doned all  desire  or  eflforts  to  conciliate 
the  people ;  and  now,  again,  the  Govern- 
ment had  resorted  to  the  rusty,  and 
stupid,  and  ineflBcient  weapon  of  coer- 
cion. This  clause  would  have  but  one 
effect ;  it  would  have  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing men  who  desired  to  carry  on  agita- 
tion within  legal  limits  despair  of  the 
possibility  of  doing  so.  That  would 
throw  the  whole  power  in  Ireland  into 
the  hands  of  men  who  advocated  more 
desperate  courses.  It  would  take  away 
from  Irish  Members  the  power  to  lead 
the  Irish  people  along  the  road  of  Con- 
stitutional agitation,  and  make  assassi- 
nation one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
land. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  258  ; 
Noes  33:  Majority  225.— (IHv.  List, 
No.  129.) 

Clause  5  (Biots  and  other  offences). 

Mr.  LABOUCHEIBE  said,  he  hoped 
the  discussion  on  this  clause  would  not 
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be  quite  so  long  as  on  the  last  clause, 
and  with  that  view  he  moved  an  Amend- 
ment which  he  hoped  would  be  accepted. 
His  Amendment  was  to  this  effect — Sub- 
section (a.)  provided  that  any  person 
who  took  part  in  any  riot  or  unlawful 
assembly  would  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  the  Act.  There  was  no  definition 
of  **  unlawful  assembly"  in  the  Bill, 
and  he  was  in  despair  as  to  what  would 
be  an  '*  unlawful  assembly,"  unless  it 
would  be  what  was  declared  unlawful 
by  a  Besident  Magistrate.  Clause  7 
provided — 

"  (1.)  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  published  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  to  public  safety. 

**(2.)  Any  person  who  is  present  at  a  meeting 
prohibited  in  pursuance  oi  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act." 

Surely  the  illegal  meetings  in  Clause  7 
were  not  the  unlawful  assemblies  dealt 
with  by  Clause  5.  Otherwise,  both  clauses 
would  not  be  necessary.  His  proposi- 
tion was  to  make  the  clause  read — 
**  takes  part  in  any  riot "  at  **  an"  un- 
lawful assembly,  instead  of  riot  **or" 
unlawful  assembly.  It  was  quite  pos- 
sible a  person  might  see  an  assembly 
and  join  in  it,  and  to  some  extent  take 
part  in  it,  without  any  evil  intention ;  but 
such  a  person  would  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  under  this  clause.  But  if  his 
Amendment  was  adopted,  some  sort  of 
overt  act  would  be  required  to  bring 
that  person  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  If  his  Amendment  was  not  suffi- 
cient, he  should  be  quite  ready  to  add 
words  making  it  an  offence  under  the 
Act  for  any  person  taking  part  in  an 
.unlawful  assembly  to  refuse  to  withdraw 
from  that  assembly  when  called  upon  to 
do  so  by  a  Hesident  Magistrate,  or  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  any  other  person 
in  authority,  not  a  sub- inspector  or  a 
policeman.  He  thought  this  was  a  fair 
and  reasonable  proposition,  and  that  the 
clause,  as  it  stood,  went  a  great  deal  too 
far,  and  would  tend  to  bring  innocent 
persons  within  the  penalties  of  the  Act. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
81,  leave  out  the  first  '<or/' and  insert 
<*  at  an." — {Mr.  Lahouehere,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word 
" op"  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
it  was  of  no  use  to  leave  the  matter  of 
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unlawful  assemblies  to  juries,  because, 
as  was  so  well  known,  the  juries  would 
not  agree.  But  when  they  came  to  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Clause  the  hon. 
Member  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
again  referring  to  this  subject.  Now,  a 
riot  and  an  illegal  assembly  were  both 
offences  known  to  the  law  under  the 
Riot  Act ;  but  then,  if  they  were  to  be 
left  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Common 
Law,  they  would  have  to  be  sent  for 
trial  to  a  jury,  and  everyone  knew  that 
punishment  in  that  case  would  not  be 
inflicted,  inasmuch  as  the  jury  would  not 
convict;  and,  therefore,  the  object  of 
the  clause  was  simply  to  make  them 
offences  under  the  Act,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  dealt  with  by  summary 
jurisdiction.  They  were  not  creating 
new  offences ;  they  were  making  offences 
now  punishable  by  the  law  amenable  to 
summary  iurisdiction.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Memoer  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  unlawful  assembly  dealt  with 
in  this  clause  was  the  same  as  that 
illegal  assembly  which,  by  Clause  7, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might,  from  time 
to  time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  be 
put  in  a  prescribed  manner,  prohibit, 
when  he  had  reason  to  believe  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety.  The  two  things  were 
totally  distinct ;  and  he  repeated  that  all 
the  clause  did  was  to  say  that  offences 
now  well  known  to  the  Common  Law, 
and  otherwise  tried  by  jury,  would  be 
tried  as  summary  offences  under  this 
Act. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  What  is  an 
imlawful  assembly  under  the  Common 
Law? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  was  where  several  persons  assembled 
together  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  such 
as  pulling  down  fences.  According  to 
Blackitonet  it  was  also  a  disturbance  of 
the  peace  by  persons  assembled  together 
with  the  purpose  of  doing  a  thing  which, 
if  executed,  would  create  a  riot.  These 
offences  Her  Majesty's  GK>vemment,  by 
the  present  clause,  were  bringing  within 
the  scope  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretaxy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  would 
have  any  objection  to  import  BlackeUm^e 
definition  into  the  clause  ?  He  had  him- 
self no  objection  to  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly being  prohibited ;  but  it  was  very 
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desirable  that  they  should  know  what 
an  unlawful  assembly  was.    For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  know  what  an  unlawful 
assembly  meant.    He  was,  howeyer,  ac- 
quainted with  things  which  might  have 
come  under  this  definition  in  England, 
such  as  the  acts  of  Mr.  J.  De  Morgan 
at  Piumstead;  disturbances  in  Epping 
Forest;  the  pulling  down  of  Hyde  Park 
railings,  and  the  like.    These  matters 
were  quite  intelligible  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned ;  but  he  pointed  out  that 
''unlawful  assembly"   m  Ireland  was 
up  to  the  present  time  undefined.    He 
thought  the  Gbvernment  had  been  some- 
what indistinct  in  their  utterances  on 
this  point.    In  this  clause  they  legis- 
lated against  unlawful  assemblies ;  and, 
having  done  so,  they  next,  in  Clause  7, 
took  powers  to  prevent  illegal  meetings. 
As  far  as  he  could  see,  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  the  reason  why  these  double 
powers  were  asked  for.    Now,  he  did 
not  want  these  two  things  mixed  up 
together.     Since  last  October,  he  re- 
minded the  Committee,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  meeting  allowed  in  Ire- 
land, because  anyone  who  attended  them 
would  have  been  shot  down  or  bayo- 
netted.    If  any  Gentleman  doubted  that 
statement,  he  would  advise  him  to  go  to 
a  meeting  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
prohibited.    As  he  understood  the  mat- 
ter, '*  unlawful  meeting"  and  **  illegal 
meeting"  were  convertible  terms.    In 
Clause  7,  the  Government  took  these 
powers — 

**  That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time 
to  time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  be  published  in 
a  prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
pnblio  peace  or  the  public  safety.** 

And  now,  in  addition  to  that,  they  asked 
that  every  person  who  took  part  in  any 
riot  or  unlawful  assembly  should    be 

Siilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act. 
e  wished  to  know  if  ''  ulegal  meeting  " 
was  the  same  as  **  unlawful  assembly ;" 
if  not,  why  was  special  power  taken  to 
prohibit  illegal  meetings?  Why  did 
the  GK)vemment  wish  for  both  powers  ? 
Why  did  they  speak  with  two  voices? 
He  thought  &sh  Members  were  fairly 
entitled  to  some  explanation  of  the  dif- 
ference between  these  two  terms. 

The  chairman  said,  there  were 
two  Amendments  to  this  line.  The 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  did  not 
propofe  to  leave  out  *'  unlawful  assem- 


bly ; "  but  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon),  next 
upon  the  Paper,  did  propose  to  leave  out 
the  words  "  or  unlawful  assembly."  He 
would  point  out  that  they  must  first  pro- 
ceed to  deal  with  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  proposed  to  leave  out 
the  word  **or,"  and  to  make  the  clause 
read  thus — '*  takes  part  in  any  riot  at  an 
unlawful  assembly."  Now,  that  neces- 
sarily imported  into  the  discussion  the 
question  as  to  what  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly was ;  and  if  there  was  any  intention 
to  discuss  the  matter  intelligently,  that 
question  could  not  be  excluded  now.  He 
had  no  objection  to  the  Government 
taking  power  to  put  down  riots ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  they  were 
things  which  it  was  most  desirable 
should  be  put  down.  But  he  wished  to 
know  why  the  Government  took  power 
to  put  down  these  riots  apart  from  the 
provisions  already  existing  in  this  Act  ? 
That  was  a  plain  question ;  and  he  sub- 
mitted that  he  was  entitled  to  a  satisfac- 
tory replv. 

Mr.  TOEVELYAN  said,  when  they 
arrived  at  the  consideration  of  Clause  7, 
he  should  be  able  to  prove  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  that 
the  difference  between  a  meeting  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  when 
this  Bill  passed  into  law,  and  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly  was  as  g^eat  a  difference 
as  there  could  possibly  be  between  two 
different  cases.  An  unlawful  assembly . 
was  when  three  or  four  persons  assem- 
bled to  do  an  unlawful  act,  such  as  the 
destruction  of  a  warren  or  the  pulling 
down  of  buildings.  The  case  he  had 
put  before  the  Committee  the  other  day 
amounted  to  this — a  number  of  people 
having  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  a  bailiff;  that  was  a  violent 
gathering  for  the  purpose  of  riot,  and 
was  a  kind  of  unlawful  assembly  not  in- 
frequent in  Ireland.  The  Government 
desired  to  reach  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  they  objected 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere).  The 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  objected 
to  any  riot  being  made  penal  imless  it 
took  place  at  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and,  in  so  doing,  he  proposed  to  cut  out 
the  word  "or"  from  the  clause.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  that  no  one  at  an 
unlawful  assembly  could  be  punished 
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unless  a  riot  took  place  there.  Now,  the 
Goyemment  wished,  if  possible,  to  punish 
by  n^agisterial  ppwer  4iat  common  foi^m 
01  unlawful  assembly  which  took  place 
in  Ireland. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  he  was 
really  astonished  at  the  arguments  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  "unlawful  assembly" 
was  a  perfectly  well  understood  law 
term ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  ail- 
ments, he  went  on  to  say  that  an  un- 
lawful assembly  was  an  assembly  of 
three  or  more  persons  to  do  an  unlawful 
act,  such  as  the  pulling  down  of  enclo- 
sures, and  because  an  unlawful  assem- 
bly was  understood  to  be  a  meeting  of 
three  or  more  persons  to  pull  down  rail- 
ings, that,  therefore,  it  was  an  unlawful 
act  to  take  a  bailiff  from  under  his  bed. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  also  gaye  the  Committee  a 
definition  as  to  what  constituted  an  un- 
lawful assembly,  and  he  mentioned  two 
or  three  things — the  assembling  of  two 
or  three  persons  together  made  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  Then  he  said  that  an 
unlawful  assembly,  according  to  Black- 
stone,  was  a  disturbance  of  the  peace  by 
two  or  more  persons  assembled  together 
with  the  intention  of  doing  an  act  which, 
if  executed,  would  create  a  riot.  He 
asked  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Goyemment  to  put  that  definition  of 
Blachtone  into  the  clause  ?  It  was  clear 
to  his  mind  that  if  an  unlawful  assembly 
was  a  meeting  of  persons  to  pull  down 
enclosures,  it  was  not  so  to  pull  a  bailiff 
out  of  his  bed;  but  the  fact  was,  the 
term  '*  unlawful  assembly"  was  intended 
to  mean  anything  or  nothing  which  the 
Goyernment  might  wish  to  bring  within 
the  clause. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would 
make  the  passage  read  thus — "  takes 
part  in  any  riot  at  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly." Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  contended  that  if  those  words 
were  adopted,  the  Committee  might  as 
well  cut  out  the  words  ''imlawnil  as- 
sembly." He  (Mr.  T.  D.  Sullivan)  was 
^iiite  unable  to  see  that  anything  of  the 
* '  '  "  Mowed  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
^nt  of  the  hon.   Member  for 
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Northampton.  K  a^>eared  to  hisk  thai 
the  Amendment  of  th^  hon.  Membec 
difrtji)gwfffh^  between  riots  wbioh  tpdi 
place  ai  unlawj^  aseemblieai  and  note 
which  took  plai)e  at  assembles  whiok 
were  not  unlawful.  It  happened  in  every 
country  that  assemblies  wnich  were  not 
unlawful,  and  were  not  for  any  unlawful 
purpose,  sometimes  ended  in  riot;  and, 
in  such  a  case  as  that,  he  wished  to 
know  why  an  offence  of  such  a  venial 
character  should  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  Bill  ?  Now,  the  real  purpoae  of 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee 
was  to  make  this  point  dear.  He  would 
suppose  the  case  of  a  temperance  meet- 
ing, a  lecture,  or  a  debating  society,  or 
a  hundred  other  peaceful,  legal,  and 
Constitutional  assemblies.  It  was  quite 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  some 
disturbance  should  arise  at  one  of  those 
meetings,  however  peaceful  and  harm- 
less the  intention  of  the  assembly  miffht 
have  been.  Now,  if  a  riot  arose,  under 
such  circumstances  as  these,  it  would 
immediately  come  within  the  scope  of 
the  Bill,  and  the  participators  in  that 
riot  would  be  liable  to  six  months'  im« 
prisonment  under  the  Act.  He  said  this 
was  monstrous.  But  there  was  a  differ- 
ence between  a  riot  such,  as  he  had  de- 
scribed, and  a  riot  which  took  place  at 
an  unlawful  assembly.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  assembly,  to  begin  with,  was 
unlawful,  and,  that  being  so,  it  was  not 
unlikely  to  give  rise  to  riot ;  and  this 
supplied  a  reason  why  the  rioters  should 
be  made  amenable  to  the  law.  But  why 
should  persons  who  might  be  mixed  up 
in  riots  arising  out  of  peaceful  and  harm- 
less meetings  be  subjected  to  this  severe 
and  extreme  penalty  of  six  months'  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour  ?  He  con- 
sidered the  Amendment  to  be  a  fair  and 
reasonable  one,  and  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  see  their  way  to  aooept 
it. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  they  had  here 
another  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
yemment to  revive  a  very  old  law.  He 
did  not  believe  there  had  been  a  case 
for  centuries  of  a  person  being  prose- 
cuted on  account  of  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly. Blaoketone,  referring  to  unlaw- 
ful assemblies,  said  that  the  earliest  de- 
finition was  to  be  found  in  an  Act  passed 
in  the  21st  year  of  King  Henry  VII; 
and  he  added — 

'*  That  the  law  was  enacted  at  the  time  when 
it  was  the  praotioe  of  gentry  who  wei«  at  vmxi* 
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aaoe  with  each  other  to  go  to  market  at  the 
head  of  a  hemd  of  armed  retainerB." 

That  law  was,  no  doubt,  a  good  one  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  oircum- 
Btances  of  the  time.  But  still  he  should  be 
▼ery  much  obliged  to  any  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  acquainted  with  the  Criminal 
Law,  who  would  tell  him  when  there  was 
an  indictment  on  account  of  an  unlawful 
assembly  ?  When  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  interfere  with  such  assemblies 
as  were  thought  likely  to  cause  terror, 
they  were  suppressed  by  the  reading  of 
the  Biot  Act,  and  dispersed  under  that 
Act;  but  the  prosecution  of  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly,  pure  and  simple,  was  a 
curiosity  in  ^e  law,  and  he  would  be 
^ad  to  be  referred  to  a  case  of  the  kind. 
Under  this  Bill,  whenever  three  or  four 
persons  assembled,  magistrates  of  a  not 
▼ery  brave  disposition  would  conclude 
that  it  met  under  circumstances  which 
might  cause  terror;  but  it  was  well 
known  that  a  thing  which  would  inspire 
terror  in  the  mind  of  one  man  would 
•not  do  so  in  the  mind  of  another.  He 
admitted  that  a  man  might  be  terrified 
if  a  very  small  meeting  were  held  in  his 
neighbourhood;  but  surely  it  was  not 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  Statute  of 
Henry  Vll.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
assemblies  of  this  kind,  not  before  j  uries, 
but  within  the  summary  jurisdiction 
of  magistrates.  Now,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee,  to  a 
large  extent,  took  away  that  objection. 
If  the  assembly  was  an  unlawful  one, 
and,  instead  of  falling  back  on  the  Eiot 
Act,  persons  taking  part  in  the  riot  were 
proceeded  against  before  the  magistrate, 
he  iJiould  have  no  objection  to  urge 
against  that  course ;  but  he  objected  to 
the  reviviJ  of  this  old  and  forgotten  law, 
unsupported  by  a  single  indictment,  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  a  case  which 
could  be  otherwise  dealt  with,  and  which 
was  most  likely  to  be  abused.  He  ob- 
jected to  oases  of  this  kind  being  left  to 
the  decision  of  a  frightened  magistrate, 
who  might  have  some  reasons  for  con- 
sidering unlawful  a  meeting  which  an- 
other person  would  not  consider  to  be  un- 
lawful at  idl.  Therefore,  unless  the  clause 
was  intended  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  oppression  withoiit  any  protection 
tor  persons  brought  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  Act  who  had  committed  no  oifence 
whatever,  he  thought  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton 
should  be  adopted. 


Mb.  HEALT  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  word  *'riot"  meant  the 
assembling  together  of  more  than  four 
persons  ? 

Me.  ARTHUE  O'CONNOR  said,  it 
was  clear  that  if  the  magistrates  in  Ire- 
land were  to  be  left  to  interpret  this 
Act,  they  would  be  very  apt  to  regard 
as  unlawful  every  assembly  that  met  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating  or  securing 
any  object  which  was  distasteful  to  them- 
selves. The  Act  provided  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might,  from  time  to  time,  by 
order  in  writing,  to  be  published  in  a 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meet- 
ing which  he  had  any  reason  to  believe 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or 
public  safety,  and  the  magistrates  would 
very  likely  decide  that  those  objects 
were  unlawful  which  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  affect  their  interests  in  land  or 
other  property.  With  regard  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Chairman,  which  had  just 
been  given,  to  the  effect  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  not  in  Order  in  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "  unlawful  as- 
sembly, he  would  ask  whether  it  was 
possible  to  discuss  the  Amendment  be- 
fore the  Committee  without  having  any 
clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
**riot"  and  the  words  ''unlawful  as- 
sembly?" But  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  required 
that  the  riot  should  take  place  at  an 
assembly  which  was  unlawful,  and  he 
pointed  out  that  this  Amendment,  so  far 
from  distinguishing,  only  confused  the 
terms.  It  was  necessary,  before  the 
Committee  could  appreciate  properly  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton,  that  they  should  under- 
stand what  was  the  meaning  of  both 
these  terms ;  and  he,  therefore,  submitted 
they  were  in  Order  in  discussing  what 
was  meant  by  the  words  "unlawful  as- 
sembly." 

The  chairman  said,  his  object, 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
was  speaking  against  the  words  ''  un- 
lawful assembly,"  and  contending  that 
they  should  be  left  out  of  the  Bill,  was 
merely  to  point  out  that  the  next  Amend- 
ment proposed  to  set  aside  those  words, 
and  that  the  present  Amendment  did 
not. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
understood,  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Chairman,  that  it  was  in  Order  to  dis- 
cuss the  meaning  of  the  words  ''  unlaw- 
ful assembly;"  and,  therefore,  he  pro- 
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posed  to  ask  the  Qovernment  what  mean- 
ing they  attached  to  them,  and  what 
was  the  definition  of  them  beyond  which 
the  magistrates  were  not  to  go?  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  clause  as  it  stood  at 
present,  if  it  were  exactly  stated  what  it 
was  the  magistrates  would  be  bound  to 
consider  an  unlawful  assembly  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  decision.  He  thought  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  should  be  supported,  be- 
cause without  it  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
magistrates,  partizans  as  they  knew 
them  to  be,  who  would,  no  doubt,  arro- 
gate to  themselves,  under  this  clause, 
the  same  powers  which  were  vested  by 
Clause  7  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mb.  HEIALY  said,  he  could  find  no 
definition  of  the  word  **  riot "  in  the  Defi- 
nition Clause  of  the  Bill,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  word,  as  it  stood  unex- 
plained, might  mean  anything  or  no- 
thing at  all.  It  was  very  easy  for  the 
Government  to  put  down  the  word  "riot " 
in  the  clause  without  sa3ring  what  was 
meant  by  it ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  should  prepare  a  definition 
for  insertion  in  the  Definition  Clause. 
He  said  that  the  Government  should  de- 
fine this  offence  in  the  way  they  had 
defined  other  things  in  the  Definition 
Clause. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henky  James)  said,  if  hon.  Members 
refered  to  the  Law  Text  Books  they 
would  find  all  the  definitions  they  wished. 
In  this  Bill  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
new  definition  of  a  crime  well  known  at 
Common  Law.  If  they  used  the  word 
libel  in  the  Bill,  it  would  surely  not  be 
considered  necessary  to  define  what  libel 
was.  If  they  were  introducing  a  new 
offence,  they  might  justly  be  required  to 
fi^ve  a  definition;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  dealing  with  a  well- 
known  offence.  As  the  Home  Secretary 
had  explained,  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  to  the  tribunal  who  were  to  try 
them.  The  matter  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  required  to  repeat  what  had 
already  been  said. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  arguments  the 

Mr,  Arthur  0*  Connor 


Home  Secretary  used  in  refusing  to  give 
a  definition  of  the  word  **  intimidation." 
If  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  define  the  words  "riot**  or  "  unlaw- 
ful assembly,"  it  seemed  justifiable  in 
the  Irish  Members  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  people  of  Ireland  some 
instruction  in  the  matter,  because  they 
must  know  that  this  Act  was  not  to  be 
administered  by  men  trained  in  the  law. 
For  the  most  part,  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Besident  Magistrates, 
whose  law  came  with  their  practice. 
These  men  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
the  law  by  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  them,  and  those  cases  were  mostly 
those  in  which  their  own  prejudices 
were  aroused.  For  these  reasons,  he 
considered  the  people  should  be  dis- 
tinctly instructed  as  to  what  their  liabi- 
lity would  be  under  the  words  of  this 
clause. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  hoped  the  (Go- 
vernment would  furnish  a  fuller  defini- 
tion of  ''intimidation,"  and  also  of  "  un- 
lawful assembly."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  said  it 
was  not  necessary  to  give  a  definition  of 
''riot,"  because  it  was  an  offence  well 
known  at  Common  Law.  It  would  be 
quite  another  thine,  continued  the  At- 
torney General,  if  a  new  offence  was 
being  created.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  under  the  head  of  "riot,"  men 
found  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  g^ame 
could  be  brought  before  the  magistrates 
and  sent  to  gaol  for  six  monms  with 
hard  labour.  Many  of  the  fox-hunting 
Resident  Magistrates  would  be  glad  of 
the  power  this  Bill  would  confer  upon 
them ;  but  he  feared  they  would  make  a 
mistake  if  they  sought  to  put  down 
poachers  by  means  of  this  Bill. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  DILLON  moved,  in  page  S,  line 
31,  to  leave  out  "or  unlawful  assembly." 
He  had  several  strone  reasons  for  pro- 
posing that  "unlawful  assembly  "  should 
be  omitted  from  the  clause.  His  first 
reason  was  that  a  large  number  of  people 
would  be  convicted  who  had  no  intention 
to  commit  any  offence  against  the  law 
under  the  words  "  unlawful  assembly." 
Whatever  the  Home  Secretary  might 
say  to  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Dillon) 
could  positivelv  assert  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  people  in  Ireland  had  not  the 
least  idea  what  an  unlawful  assembly 
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was.  He  himself  did  not  know  what 
it  meant,  although  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  said  it  was  a 
well-known  offence  tried  at  Common  Law. 
When  cases  of  unlawfully  assembling 
were  tried,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
there  was  always  the  safeguard  of  the 
verdict  of  a  common-sense  jury.  A  jury 
in  convicting  or  acquitting  a  person 
charged  with  unlawful  assembly,  would 
take  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  they  would  most 
certainly  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  person  charged  had  attended  the  as- 
sembly with  an  megal  intent.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  place  this  very  elastic  expres- 
sion— and  it  seemed  to  him  that  nearly 
everything  in  the  Common  Law  was 
elastic — at  the  disposal  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  would  not  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  that  common  sense  which 
a  jury  would  bring  to  bear  on  a  case ;  it 
would  be  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
magistrates  to  decide  what  was  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  A  very  remarkable 
case  had  just  come  under  his  notice,  and 
he  would  describe  it  to  the  Committee  in 
order  to  show  how  this  clause  might 
work  in  Lreland.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  his  in  Bos- 
orea,  in  which  letter  the  writer  com- 
plained that  he  and  two  or  three  friends 
were  standing  smoking  outside  his  door 
when  the  police  charged  up  the  street 
and  dispersed  them.  The  gentlemen 
followed  the  police  to  the  barrack  with 
the  intention  of  charging  the  police ;  but 
the  police  charged  them  with  riot  and 
with  pursuing  them  down  the  street. 
The  gentlemen  summoned  the  police  for 
assault,  and  the  police  summoned  them 
for  riot.  When  the  case  came  before 
the  magistrates  the  summonses  of  his 
constituents  were  dismissed,  and  the 
summonses  of  the  police  were  sustained 
and  the  defendants  sent  for  trial.  Judge 
Barry,  at  the  last  Winter  Assizes  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  refused  to  allow  the 
case  to  g^  to  the  jury.  These  men  had 
been  committed  by  a  bench  of  Irish 
magistrates  for  riot  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly. The  case  was  dismissed  by 
Judge  Barry,  because  it  was  brought 
upon  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of 
the  police,  his  Lordship  remarking  that 
in  tnis  instance  the  police  were  the 
aggressors.  Under  this  Act  these  men 
would  have  been  required  to  serve  out 
the  term  of  six  months'  imprisonment, 
because  they  would  have  had  no  right 


of  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  magis- 
trates. Under  this  Act  the  police  would 
be  able  to  say  that  any  assembly  of  men 
was  unlawful,  and  the  word  of  the  police 
would  be  taken  by  the  magistrates,  and 
that  of  the  accused  would  be  disregarded 
altogether.  He  might  be  wrong,  but 
he  understood  the  definition  of  an  un- 
lawful assembly  to  be  an  assembly  of 
people  for  unlawful  purposes.  The 
police  might  arrest  people  who  were 
collected  together,  and  swear  they  were 
assembled  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 
What  evidence  could  those  charged 
with  the  offence  bring  to  rebut  the 
accusation  but  their  own  word  ?  It  was 
a  notorious  fact  that  magistrates  always 
believed  the  testimony  of  the  police 
against  that  of  the  people,  and  he  held 
that  the  expression  "unlawful  assembly" 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  police 
to  arrest  anybody  at  all  who  was  talking 
to  anybody  else  in  a  proscribed  district, 
and  swear  they  were  assembled  for  an 
unlawful  purpose.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  police  might  not  go  so  far 
as  a  friend  told  him  they  once  went. 
They  arrested  certain  individuals,  and 
the  charge  against  them  was  that  they 
were  found  congregating  about  the  street 
comers  in  a  suspicious  way.  At  all 
events,  there  was  a  very  strong  reason 
for  the  omission  of  this  expression.  It 
was  no  justification  for  the  retention  of 
the  words  to  say  that  the  offence  was 
well  known  under  the  Common  Law, 
because  it  was  requisite  in  the  case  of 
offences  which  were  to  be  tried  by 
magistrates,  and  without  the  protection 
of  a  jury,  that  the  definition  should  be 
more  strict  and  not  so  elastic  as  the  one 
contained  in  the  Common  Law. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
31,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  or  unlawful 
assembly." — {Mr,  Dillon,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
'  unlawful  assembly '  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  that  the  term 
"unlawful  assembly"  was  very  anti- 
quated. The  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Porter)  had  said  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  a  charge  of  "  riot  and 
unlawful  assembly"  to  be  preferred. 
Undoubtedly,  an  indictment  for  "  riot  " 
always  contained  a  count  for  "  unlawful 
assembly  ; "  but  he  challenged  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  to  produce  a  single 
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posed  to  ask  tlie  Qoverament  what  mean- 
ing they  attached  to  them,  and  what 
was  the  definition  of  them  beyond  which 
the  magistrates  were  not  to  go?  For 
his  own  part,  he  should  be  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  clause  as  it  stood  at 
present,  if  it  were  exactly  stated  what  it 
was  the  magistrates  would  be  bound  to 
consider  an  unlawful  assembly  in  arriv- 
ing at  their  decision.  He  thought  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  should  be  supported,  be- 
cause without  it  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  be  practically  at  the  mercy  of 
magistrates,  partizans  as  they  knew 
them  to  be,  who  would,  no  doubt,  arro- 
gate to  themselves,  under  this  clause, 
the  same  powers  which  were  vested  by 
Olause  7  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  could  find  no 
definition  of  the  word  *'  riot "  in  the  Defi- 
nition Olause  of  the  Bill,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  word,  as  it  stood  unex- 
plained, might  mean  anything  or  no- 
thing at  all.  It  was  very  easy  for  the 
Government  to  put  down  the  word  '*  riot " 
in  the  clause  without  sa3ring  what  was 
meant  by  it ;  but  he  contended  that  the 
Irish  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  should  prepare  a  definition 
for  insertion  in  the  Definition  Clause. 
He  said  that  the  Government  should  de- 
fine this  offence  in  the  way  they  had 
defined  other  things  in  the  Definition 
Clause. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  if  hon.  Members 
refered  to  the  Law  Text  Books  they 
would  find  all  the  definitions  they  wished. 
In  this  Bill  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
new  definition  of  a  crime  well  known  at 
Common  Law.  If  they  used  the  word 
libel  in  the  Bill,  it  would  surely  not  be 
considered  necessary  to  define  what  libel 
was.  If  they  were  introducing  a  new 
offence,  they  might  justly  be  required  to 
fi^ve  a  definition ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  dealing  with  a  well- 
known  offence.  As  the  Home  Secretary 
had  explained,  it  was  simply  a  question 
of  transferring  the  jurisdiction  in  such 
cases  to  the  tribunal  who  were  to  try 
them.  The  matter  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
ought  to  be  required  to  repeat  what  had 
already  been  said. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not 
seem  to  coincide  with  the  arguments  the 

Mr.  Arthur  0*  Connor 


Home  Secretary  used  in  refusing  to  give 
a  definition  of  the  word  "  intimidation.'* 
If  it  was  impossible  for  the  Qt>vemment 
to  define  the  words  **riot"  or  "unlaw- 
ful assembly,"  it  seemed  justifiable  in 
the  Irish  Members  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  people  of  Ireland  some 
instruction  in  the  matter,  because  they 
must  know  that  this  Act  was  not  to  be 
administered  by  men  trained  in  the  law. 
For  the  most  part,  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Act  would  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Resident  Magistrates, 
whose  law  came  with  their  practice. 
These  men  obtained  their  knowledge  of 
the  law  by  the  cases  which  were  brought 
before  them,  and  those  cases  were  mostly 
those  in  which  their  own  prejudices 
were  aroused.  For  these  reasons,  he 
considered  the  people  should  be  dis- 
tinctly instructed  as  to  what  their  liabi- 
lity would  be  under  the  words  of  this 
clause. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vemment  would  furnish  a  filler  defini- 
tion of  ''intimidation,"  and  also  of  "  un- 
lawful assembly."  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney  General  aaid  it 
was  not  necessary  to  give  a  definition  of 
''riot,"  because  it  was  an  offence  well 
known  at  Common  Law.  It  would  be 
quite  another  thine,  continued  the  At- 
torney General,  if  a  new  offence  was 
being  created.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  under  the  head  of  "riot,"  men 
found  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game 
could  be  brought  before  the  magistrates 
and  sent  to  gaol  for  six  months  with 
hard  labour.  Many  of  the  fox-hunting 
Resident  Magistrates  would  be  glad  of 
the  power  tms  Bill  would  confer  upon 
them ;  but  he  feared  they  would  make  a 
mistake  if  they  sought  to  put  down 
poachers  by  means  of  this  Bill. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  DILLON  moved,  in  page  S,  line 
31,  to  leave  out  "or  unlawful  assembly." 
He  had  several  strong  reasons  for  pro- 

C'ng  that  "unlawful assembly"  ^onld 
emitted  from  the  clause.  His  first 
reason  was  that  a  large  number  of  people 
would  be  convicted  who  had  no  intention 
to  commit  any  offence  against  the  law 
under  the  words  "  unlawful  assembly.*' 
Whatever  the  Home  Secretary  might 
say  to  the  contrary,  he  (Mr.  Dillon) 
could  positivelv  assert  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  people  in  Ireland  had  not  the 
least  idea  what  an  unlawful  asaemblj 
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was.  He  himself  did  not  know  what 
it  meant,  although  the  Home  Secretary 
and  the  Attorney  General  said  it  was  a 
well-known  ofiPence  tried  atCommonLaw. 
When  cases  of  unlawfully  assemhling 
were  tried,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
there  was  always  the  safeguard  of  the 
verdict  of  a  common-sense  jury.  A  jury 
in  convicting  or  acquitting  a  person 
charged  with  unlawful  assembly,  would 
take  into  consideration  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  they  would  most 
certainly  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  person  charged  had  attended  the  as- 
sembly with  an  megal  intent.  It  was  now 
proposed  to  place  this  very  elastic  expres- 
sion— and  it  seemed  to  him  that  nearly 
everything  in  the  Oommon  Law  was 
elastic — at  the  disposal  of  the  magis- 
trates, who  would  not  give  the  prisoner 
the  benefit  of  that  oommon  sense  which 
a  jury  would  bring  to  bear  on  a  case  ;  it 
would  be  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
magistrates  to  decide  what  was  an  un- 
lawful assembly.  A  very  remarkable 
case  had  just  come  under  his  notice,  and 
he  would  describe  it  to  the  Committee  in 
order  to  show  how  this  clause  might 
work  in  Ireland.  He  had  received  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  his  in  Bos- 
orea,  in  which  letter  the  writer  com- 
plained that  he  and  two  or  three  friends 
were  standing  smoking  outside  his  door 
when  the  police  charged  up  the  street 
and  dispersed  them.  The  gentlemen 
followed  the  police  to  the  barrack  with 
the  intention  of  charging  the  police ;  but 
the  police  charged  them  with  riot  and 
with  pursuing  them  down  the  street. 
The  ffentlemen  summoned  the  police  for 
assamt,  and  the  police  summoned  them 
for  riot.  When  the  case  came  before 
the  magistrates  the  summonses  of  his 
constituents  were  dismissed,  and  the 
summonses  of  the  police  were  sustained 
and  the  defendants  sent  for  trial.  Judge 
Barry,  at  the  last  Winter  Assizes  in  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  refused  to  allow  the 
case  to  go  to  the  jury.  These  men  had 
been  committed  by  a  bench  of  Irish 
magistrates  for  riot  and  unlawful  as- 
sembly. The  case  was  dismissed  by 
Judge  Barry,  because  it  was  brought 
upon  the  uncorroborated  evidence  of 
the  police,  his  Lordship  remarking  that 
in  tnis  instance  the  police  were  the 
aggressors.  Under  this  Act  these  men 
would  have  been  required  to  serve  out 
the  term  of  six  months'  imprisonment, 
because  they  would  have  had  no  right 


of  appeal  over  the  heads  of  the  magis- 
trates. Under  this  Act  the  police  would 
be  able  to  say  that  any  assembly  of  men 
was  unlawful,  and  the  word  of  the  police 
would  be  taken  by  the  magistrates,  and 
that  of  the  accused  would  be  disregarded 
altogether.  He  might  be  wrong,  but 
he  understood  the  definition  of  an  un- 
lawful assembly  to  be  an  assembly  of 
people  for  unlawful  purposes.  The 
police  might  arrest  people  who  were 
collected  together,  and  swear  they  were 
assembled  for  an  unlawful  purpose. 
What  evidence  could  those  charged 
with  the  offence  bring  to  rebut  the 
accusation  but  their  own  word  ?  It  was 
a  notorious  fact  that  magistrates  always 
believed  the  testimony  of  the  police 
against  that  of  the  people,  and  he  held 
that  the  expression  ''unlawful  assembly" 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  police 
to  arrest  anybody  at  all  who  was  talking 
to  anybody  else  in  a  proscribed  district, 
and  swear  they  were  assembled  for  an 
unlawful  purpose.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  police  might  not  go  so  far 
as  a  friend  told  him  they  once  went. 
They  arrested  certain  individuals,  and 
the  charge  against  them  was  that  they 
were  found  congregating  about  the  street 
comers  in  a  suspicious  way.  At  all 
events,  there  was  a  very  strong  reason 
for  the  omission  of  this  expression.  It 
was  no  justification  for  the  retention  of 
the  words  to  say  that  the  offence  was 
well  known  under  the  Oommon  Law, 
because  it  was  requisite  in  the  case  of 
offences  which  were  to  be  tried  by 
magistrates,  and  without  the  protection 
of  a  jury,  that  the  definition  should  be 
more  strict  and  not  so  elastic  as  the  one 
contained  in  the  Oommon  Law. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
31,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  or  unlawful 
assembly." — {Mr.  Dilion,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
'  unlawful  assembly '  stand  part  of  the 
Olause." 

Db.  OOMMINS  said,  that  the  term 
"unlawful  assembly"  was  very  anti- 
quated. The  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land (Mr.  Porter)  had  said  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  a  charge  of  "  riot  and 
unlawful  assembly"  to  be  preferred. 
Undoubtedly,  an  indictment  for  "  riot  " 
always  contained  a  count  for  "  unlawful 
assembly  ; "  but  he  challenged  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  to  produce  a  single 
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case  of  "unlawful  assembly"  pure  and 
simple. 

Mb.  MAEUM  said,  that  in  1848  Judge 
Patteson  said — 

'*  Whether  a  particular  meeting  he  lawful  or 
unlawful  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  held  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  hrought  together.  These  heing  questions 
of  fact  must  he  suhmitted  in  all  cases  to  the 
judgment  and  determination  of  a  jury,  first  a 
grand  jury  and  then  a  petty  jury  if  the  hill  of 
indictment  he  found  true."^ 

These  being  the  opinions  of  a  learned 
Judge  as  to  what  was  necessary  in  1 848, 
it  certainly  was  very  requisite  that  now 
there  should  be  a  full  definition  of  un- 
lawful assembly  for  the  instruction  of 
the  magistrates  who  would  preside  at 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Courts.  An 
ample  definition  might  not  bo  necessary 
when  a  jury  was  empannelled  to  investi- 
gate a  case  of  ''  riot  and  unlawful 
assembly ;  "  but  it  certainly  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  now,  because  no  Judge 
could  lay  down  the  boundaries  between 
a  lawful  and  unlawful  assembly. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr. 
Marum)  made  an  unreasonable  demand 
on  the  Committee,  for  he  had  said  that 
no  Judge  could  possibly  define  what  was 
an  unlawful  assembly,  and  therefore  the 
Committee  should  define  it.  Whether 
an  assembly  was  lawful  or  unlawful  was 
a  mixed  question  of  law  and  fact.  The 
Government  proposed  to  leave  to  the 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  the  deci- 
sion of  this  mixed  question  of  law  and 
fact,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had 
left  the  decision  of  questions  of  fact  to 
the  higher  tribunal  provided  by  the  Bill. 
An  unlawful  assembly  was  a  meeting  of 
large  numbers  of  people  under  circum- 
stances calculated  to  raise  fear  amongst 
Her  Majesty's  subjects;  and  no  man 
could  decide  whether  a  meeting  was  un- 
lawful or  not  unless  he  was  aware  of  all 
the  circumstances.  An  unlawful  assem- 
bly, in  point  of  fact,  was  an  inchoate 
riot — a  meeting  which  was  likely  to 
eventuate  in  riot — a  meeting  called  to- 
gether with  the  intention  and  object  of 
using  force.  That  was  a  very  simple 
question,  which  a  magistrate  was  per- 
fectly competent  to  decide. 

Mr.  PABNELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
Qovomment  would  now  (12.45)  agree  to 
report  Progress.  The  question  under 
consideration  was  very  important ;  and 
as  the  House  had  to  meet  again  at  2 
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o'clock  he  supposed  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  reporting  Progress. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  had  understood 
the  Prime  Minister  to  say,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  he  would  not  take  any  Morn- 
ing Sitting  on  account  of  the  hard  work 
devolving  on  Irish  Members.  He  was, 
therefore,  surprised  when  he  was  told 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  in- 
timated his  intention  of  taking  a  Morn- 
ing Sitting  to-day.  He  would  move  that 
Progress  be  reported ;  because,  if  they 
did  not  report  Progress  now,  he  did  not 
know  how  they  could  possibly  be  down 
at  the  House  again  at  2  o'clock. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
(Mr.  Dillon,) 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUItT  said,  it 
was  quite  true  that,  at  the  request  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gangway 
opposite,  a  Morning  Sitting  was  not 
taken  last  Tuesday,  but  the  result  was 
not  very  encouraging;  the  Committee 
made  no  progress  at  all.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  DiUon)  had 
said  the  altered  arrangement  was  made 
last  Tuesday  to  suit  the  convenience  of 
Irish  Members.  There  were  other  per- 
sons to  be  considered — those  who  had 
to  conduct  the  Business  of  the  House. 
Beally,  the  time  had  come  when  they 
must  make  progress.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  said  on  Friday 
night  that  they  had  passed  the  4th 
clause.  It  was  now  1  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day morning,  and  thev  had  not  yet 
passed  the  ^t  words  of  the  5th  clause. 
It  must  be  obvious  to  eveiyone  that  the 
Committee  must  endeavour  to  get  on 
with  more  haste;  therefore,  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  agree  to  report 
Progress  at  this  comparatively  early 
hour. 

Mr.  BULWER  said,  he  sincerely 
hoped  the  Government  would  stand 
firm.  The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary 
had  made  an  appeal  to  the  Committee 
on  the  ground  that  all  the  labour  was 
thrown  on  the  Irish  Members.  Why,  to 
the  Irish  Members  this  was  a  labour 
of  love ;  and  it  was  they  who  made  the 
labour.  He  had  been  in  the  House  aU 
nifi;ht,  and  he  had  heard  little  but 
rubbish  spoken ;  and  he  would  give  the 
Committee  an  instance.  One  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Dr.  Commins)  just  now,  after  talk- 
ing a  good  quarter  of  an  hour  about  un- 
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lawful  assemblios,  finished  up  by  chal- 
lenging the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
to  ^ye  him  an  instance  in  which  an 
indictment  had  ever  been  preferred  for 
an  unlawful  assembly.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Marum),  argu- 
ing on  the  same  side,  in3tantly  produced 
a  case  tried  by  Judge  Patteson— [Mr. 
Mabttm  :  That  was  a  case  of  riot. t  It 
was  an  indictment  for  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly also — and  that  was  the  way  the 
time  of  the  Oommittee  was  taken  up. 
Hon.  Members  from  Ireland  wanted  a 
definition  of  crimes,  in  the  hope  that 
the  definition  might  fail  on  some  point 
or  other ;  that  a  criminal  might  have  the 
opportunity,  as  one  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  pointed  out,  of  relying 
on  the  argument,  expreesio  uniue  exolueio 
alUriui,  JEe  would  remind  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  the  Gangway  that  there  was 
no  universally-aooepted  definition  even 
of  the  crime  of  larceny.  He  trusted  the 
Government  would  not  give  way  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  who,  night  after  night,  were 
wasting  the  time  of  Parliament. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  hoped 
the  Goyemment  would  either  let  the 
Committee  report  Progress  or  they  would 
not.  He  had  sat  through  many  of  these 
debates,  and  he  had  noticed,  on  an  infi- 
nite number  of  occasions,  the  waste  of 
hours  at  a  time,  owing  to  the  Government 
strenuously  resisting,  for  a  lonflr  time. 
Motions  to  report  Progress,  and  then, 
after  all,  giving  way.  He  trusted  the 
Government  would  consent  to  report 
Proflp-ess  at  once,  or  really  insist  enec- 
tually  upon  going  on  with  the  Bill. 

Sia  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  wished 
the  Government  woidd  tell  the  Com- 
mittee how  far  they  were  to  go. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  Prime  Minister 
told  them,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  Sitting,  that  he  had  no  complaint 
to  make  of  any  unreasonable  opposition 
to  the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  the  opposition  was  pro- 
longed further  than  ne  liked;  but  he 
comd  not  say  that  it  was  unreasonable. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  did  not  think  any  un- 
reasonable opposition  had  occurred  that 
night.  They  had  now  arrived  at  an  ex- 
ceedingly important  point,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  carry  on  the  discussion 
of  the  measure  in  a  proper  manner  if 
they  were  only  to  get  five  hours'  sleep 
out  of  24.  If  the  Home  Secretary  would 
consent  to  do  wliat  the  Prime  Minister 
consented  to  do  last  woek — tha;t  was,  not 


to  take  a  Morning  Sitting — the  Irish 
Members  would  be  reasonable,  and  meet 
him  half  way,  by  continuing  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill  until  a  later  hour. 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  said,  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  would  allow  the  Committee 
to  take  this  sub-section,  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  report  Progress. 
The  question  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  the  definition  of  ''  unlawful 
assembly "  had  been  given  by  every 
legal  Member  on  the  Treasury  Bench ; 
and  the  point  was  a  very  narrow  one. 
When  they  considered  the  state  in  which 
Ireland  was  at  the  present  moment — a 
state  of  which  the  public  knew  a  great 
deal,  but  of  which  the  public  certainly 
did  not  know  all — it  was  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed  that  this  extremely  im- 
portant Bill,  with  a  matter  of  eight 
clauses  now  coming  on,  which  would 
form  a  complete  network  to  thoroughly 
strangle  the  murder  and  outrage  which 
now  prevailed  in  Ireland,  should  be  re- 
sisted at  the  rate  of  two  hours  for  every 
line  of  the  Bill.  The  Government  would 
be  perfectly  willing  to  report  Progress 
when  this  sub-section  was  passed. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  wished  he 
could  share  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman's 
confidence  that  the  remaining  eight 
clauses  of  the  Bill  would  be  effective 
for  their  work.  He  must  remind  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  time  of 
the  Committee  up  to  this  had  not  been 
spent  over  these  eight  clauses;  but  it 
had  been  spent  over  clauses  which  had 
no  reference  to  the  murder  and  outrage 
which  now  prevailed  in  Ireland.  On 
the  contrary,  the  clauses  which  the 
Committee  had  as  yet  discussed  at  any 
length  were  clauses  for  putting  down 
private  and  public  action — action  which 
was  legal  in  England.  Even  to  the  pro- 
posal to  suspend  trial  by  jury  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  offered  no  lengthened 
opposition,  and  by  far  the  most  of  the 
debate  on  that  question  was  carried  on 
by  English  and  not  Irish  Members. 
With  regard  to  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Cambridgeshire 
(Mr.  Bulwer)  said  about  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers talking  rubbish,  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
must  say  that  he  had  not  spoken  any 
rubbiish,  and  he  had  not  heard  any  of 
his  hon.  Friends  do  so.  He  had,  how- 
ever, heard  some  very  rubbishy  expres- 
sionst  from  English  Members — Members 
who  did  not  understand  the  question, 
and  who  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
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inform  themselves  upon  the  points  at 
issue.  He  would  remind  the  Committee 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Irish  Members  were  opposing  the  Bill. 
In  all  the  divisions  there  had  been  a 
majority  of  ^yq  to  one  of  the  Irish 
Members  against  the  Bill ;  and  in  no 
division  had  the  Government  had  more 
than  1 2  Irish  Members  supporting  them. 
It  came  to  this — that,  comparatively 
speaking,  the  number  of  Irish  Members 
opposing  the  Bill  was  larger  than  the 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  support  of  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  196; 
Noes  25  :  Majority  171. — (Div.  List, 
No.  180.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
( Mr,  Trevelyan,) 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  that  before  that 
Motion  was  put  he  wished  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  Government  not  to  take  a 
Morning  Sitting  to-day.  Hon.  GeniJe- 
men  opposite  had  very  little  to  do  in 
Committee,  but  the  Irish  Members  had 
a  great  deal.  They  did  not  finish  until 
a  quarter  past  1,  and  they  woidd  have 
to  be  here  at  3.  ["  Hear,  hear !  "]  It 
was  all  very  well  to  cry  '*  Hear,  hear ; " 
but  they  ought  to  be  **  There,  there." 
He  woidd  ask  the  Government  not  to 
put  an  undue  strain  on  Members  of  the 
House.  The  two  hours'  interval  between 
7  and  9  were  of  no  value  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers— they  only  idled  them  away.  Last 
^ear  they  were  happy  to  agree  to  Morn- 
ing Sittings,  because  the  P^me  Minister 
was  conducting  his  own  Bill,  and  he  re- 
quired the  interval  between  7  and  9  for 
repose.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  was  both  young 
and  strong,  and  he  (Mr.  Healy)  did  not 
see  why  he  should  require  repose  any 
more  than  anyone  else.  He  would  ask 
the  Government  not  to  impose  upon 
Members,  who  did  not  get  home  until 
2  or  S  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  duty 
of  coming  here  at  2  in  the  anemoon. 

Sm  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
could  not  understand  why  Irish  Mem- 
bers could  not  be  satisfied  with  12  hours' 
sleep.  For  his  part,  he  only  required 
seven  hours ;  and  he  reminded  the  House 
of  the    saying  of  George  m, — "Six 
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hours  for  a  man,  seven  for  a  woman, 
and  eight  for  a  fool." 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that,  unfor- 
tunately, the  arrangement  could  not  be 
altered.  A  considerable  number  of 
Members  had  eone  away  under  the  im- 
pression that  tne  House  was  to  meet  at 
2  o'clock  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
bound  to  say  that,  if  only  on  the  score 
of  variety,  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  meet  at  2.  They  were  likely  to 
have  a  hard  week. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  that  the  real  rea- 
son why  a  large  section  of  the  House 
desired  to  have  the  interval  between 
7  and  9  was  in  order  that  they  might 
dine  out.  Hon.  Members  who  came 
down  to  the  House  at  4  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  remained  there  until 
1  or  2  in  the  morning,  discussing  the 
questions  before  the  Committee,  re- 
quired more  time  than  such  Gentlemen 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
George  Campbell).  The  hon.  Member 
said  he  required  seven  hours'  sleep. 
Probably  he  did ;  but  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  six  hours  were  enough 
for  a  man,  and  that  seven  were  what  a 
woman  required. 

Mb.  healy  said,  that  he  would  take 
a  division  on  the  question  of  a  Morn- 
ing Sitting,  with  the  Speaker  in  the 
Chair.  In  reply  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy,  he  would  remark  that  the 
Irish  Members  had  something  else  to  do 
besides  sleep  during  the  hours  they  were 
not  in  the  House.    They  had  to  work. 

Me.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  a  great 
deal  of  work  had  to  be  done  out  of  the 
House.  For  instance,  to-day  the  Law  Offi- 
cers of  the  Crown  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  those  who  were  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  this  Bill,  had  arranged  to  hold 
a  meeting — which  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  a  meeting  of  considerable  length— 
to  settie  the  clause  or  clauses  which 
were  to  be  proposed.  If  these  were  not 
proposed  at  the  Sitting  to-day,  it  would 
be  because  the  Government  were  anxious 
to  make  the  new  provisions  as  perfect  aa 
possible. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  that  probably  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
would  not  divide  the  Committee,  when 
he  reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  just  now.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  said  that 
if  there  was  to  be  no  Morning  Sitting 
he  would  be  willing  to  goon  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill — that  the  question 
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as  to  whether  Progress  was  to  be  reported 
rested  on  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  to  be  a  Morning  Sitting.  As 
there  was  to  be  a  Morning  Sitting,  then 
Progress  would  be  at  once  repoi*ted. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  would  not 
divide,  but  would  wait  until  next  Thurs- 
day, and  see  what  would  be  done  then. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  it  was  upon  no 
such  question  at  all  as  that  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dublin  University 
(Mr.  Gibson)  that  the  Irish  Members 
had  offered  to  give  up  their  right  of 
moving  to  report  Progpress.  There  had 
been  an  understanding  that  if  a  certain 
Amendment  was  withdrawn  Progress 
would  be  reported  when  the  sub-section 
under  discussion  was  disposed  of. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Oommittee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
ag^ain  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    (SCOTLAND) 

TEACHERS  BILL.— [Bill  163.] 

( Jfr.  MundeUay  Th$  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Solicitor 

General  for  Scotland.) 

OOMHITTBE. 

Bill  eoncidcrcd  in  Oommittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Definition). 

Mr.  a.  grant  said,  he  had  pro- 
posed  to  leave  out,  in  page  1 ,  line  6, 
the  word  "certificated,"  and  insert 
*  *  principal."  The  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  Bill 
to  cases  of  principal  teachers.  As  the 
Bill  stood,  it  would  be  seen  that  it  ap- 
plied to  all  certificated  teachers,  and 
would  include  those  who  were  in  the 
position  of  assistants  in  the  public 
schools.  As  to  those  teachers,  the  Bill 
went  beyond  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wigtonshire  (Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well), and  dealt  with  a  class  who,  as  far 
as  he  was  aware,  had  not  made  any  de- 
mand for  a  change  in  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  dealt  with  at  present.  How- 
ever, since  he  gave  Notice  of  his  Amend- 
ment he  had  ascertained  the 'views  of 
several  of  the  more  influential  school 
boards  in  Scotland,  and  found  that  they 
expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  with  the 
Bill ;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  he 
did  not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  ques- 
tiop  their  judgment  in  the  matter.    He 


had  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  press 
his  Amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Does  the  hon. 
Member  move  his  second  Amendment  ? 

Mb.  a.  grant  said,  he  did  not  in- 
tend  to  move  any  of  his  Amendments. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  3  (Three  weeks'  notice  to  be 
given  to  members  of  school  boards  and 
teachers  of  motion  for  dismissal.  Adop- 
tion of  resolution  for  dismissal). 

Mb.  BIGGAR  said,  he  wished  to  move 
to  omit  the  word  "full."  The  clause 
required  that  the  resolution  of  a  school 
board  for  the  dismissal  of  a  certificated 
teacher  should  have  the  assent  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  "full "  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Under  such  a  pro- 
vision it  would  be  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  large  attendance  upon  the 
board  before  such  a  thing  as  a  dismissal 
could  take  place.  He  did  not  think 
such  a  thing  was  necessary.  A  dismissal 
could  only  take  place  by  formal  motion, 
of  which  due  notice  had  to  be  given; 
and  under  the  clause  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  get  a  full  number  of  mem- 
bers present.  Suppose  it  were  a  rule 
that  no  Motion  in  this  House  should 
be  valid  unless  more  than  half  the  Mem- 
bers voted,  it  would  be  found  that  very 
rarely  during  the  Session  could  a  de- 
cision be  come  to.  For  the  reasons  he  had 
given  he  would  move  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line 
3,  leave  out  the  word  "  full."— (ifr. 
Biggar) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  full '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  MXJNDELLA  said,  he  could  not 
accept  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. Not  a  single  Scotch  Member  had 
expressed  any  wish  in  this  matter,  and 
he  had  presented  Petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  as  it  stood  from  a  number  of 
school  boards  in  Scotland.  He  was  sure 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  seek  to 
stand  against  the  unanimous  wish  of 
the  Scotch  Members.  That  would  be 
quite  inconsistent  with  his  attitude  in 
that  House. 

Mb.  biggar  said,  this  was  no  argu- 
ment at  all — the  opinion  of  Scotch  Mem- 
bers. They  continually  saw  Irish  ques- 
tions decided  by  Scotch  and  English 
votes.  He  supposed  that  during  the 
past  two  or  three  days  there  haa  not 
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been  a  single  Scotch  vote  given  in  fayour 
of  the  Amendments  to  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Bill  brought  f onriud  by  l^e  Irii^ 
Members. 

Me.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  could  not 
see  on  what  ground  the  hon.  Member 
urged  a  change  which  the  Scotch  school 
boards  did  not  desire. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  said,  the  argument 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  advanced 
seemed  to  him  much  more  substantial 
than  his  former  argument,  and  for  that 
reason  he  would  not  put  the  Committee 
to  the  trouble  of  dividing.  Of  course, 
seeing  that  he  had  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw his  first  Amendment,  he  would  not 
move  the  second. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Qause  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
wished  to  make  an  observation.  [  Cries 
of  "  Divide  V)  This  was  a  Scotch  Bill, 
and  he  maintained  his  right  to  express  his 
views  upon  it.  When  he  had  requested 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar) 
to  withdraw  his  blocking  Notice  against 
the  Bill — which  the  hon.  Member  very 
kindly  did — he  had  thought  that  the 
measure  was  very  little  more  than  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  3rd  clause  of  another 
hon.  Member's  Bill.  He  had  now,  how- 
ever, very  grave  doubts  of  the  changes 
proposed.  In  the  interests  of  the  teachers 
themselves  it  miffht  be  desirable  that 
the  process  of  dispensing  with  their 
services  should  not  be  of  a  formal  and 
grave  nature. 

Thb  CHATRMAN  :  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman does  not  observe  that  this  subject 
was  passed  in  a  former  clause. 

Sib  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
if  the  Committee  would  look  at  the 
clause  they  would  see  that  it  contained 
the  words  ''certificated  teachers.*'  In 
the  interests  of  the  junior  teachers  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
cess of  dispensing  with  their  servioes  of 
such  a  formal  and  gprave  nature ;  but 
they  had  been  told  that  several  of  the 
most  important  school  boards  of  Scot- 
land had  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
as  it  stood.  He  confessed  he  had  not 
thought  it  was  so ;  but  as  he  saw  sitting 
opposite  several  hon.  Members  who 
were  interested  in  the  subject,  and  knew 
that  if  the  Bill  required  amendment  in 
this  respect  they  would  move  in  the 
matter,  ne  would  not  occupy  the  time 
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of  the  Committee  by  going  further  into 
the  matter. 

Motion  agr$$d  to. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  4  (Suspension). 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  wished  to 
add  to  the  clause  words  to  protect  the 
rights  of  teachers  appointed  before  the 
passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  add  to  Claiue  4  *'  and  nothing  contained 
in  this  Act  shall  affect  the  rights  of  teachot 
appointed  before  the  passing  of  the  Edaostkio 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  in  so  £r  as  the  same  trt 
saved  by  that  Act"— (Jfr  Mundella.) 

Question,  **  That  those  words  be  there 
added/'  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Bill  reported,  as  amended,  to  be  ms- 
sidered  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE 
ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{Sir  Eardinge  Qiffard,  Mr.  Butt,  Hr.  M'lnt^, 
Mr.  Charles  JRuttell,  Mr.  IndertcUk,  Mr. 
fFtbiter,  Mr.  Buehanan,  Mr.  Grtg^rf.) 
[bill  154.]      OOMMITTBB. 

Bill  coneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Order  in  Council  or  Bule  of 
Court  not  to  come  into  operation  until 
expiration  of  forty  days  after  it  has  been 
laid  before  Parliament). 

Mb.  PUOH  said,  he  proposed  to  leaye 
out  of  the  dause  the  words  "  or  Bule  of 
Court."  He  did  not  know  how  far  the 
Committee  would  care  to  go  on  with  the 
clause  at  this  hour  in  the  morning.  It 
was  a  measure  of  an  important  ohanioter, 
and,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  it  was  alto* 
gether  unprecedented.  There  was  no 
Court  in  tne  country,  and  he  was  not 
sure  that  there  ever  had  been,  where  the 
Judges  had  not  the  power  to  make  rules 
for  procedure.  It  was  so  in  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Court,  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
in  the  County  Courts.  The  Bill  stated 
that  no  Bule  of  Court  with  regard  to 
pleadings  and  practice  should  come  into 
operation  until  it  had  been  before  Par* 
liament  for  40  days.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  passing  such  a  law  ?  Why« 
the  Judges  would  not  be  able  to  make 
and  put  into  practice  the  most  simple 
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rules  imiil  tbej  had  heea  on  tii»  Table 
of  the  House  40  days ;  and  if  Bules  were 
made  and  laid  on  the  Table,  and  the  &J1 
peEk>d  had  not  aspired  before  Pariia- 
ment  rose,  those  Bules,  which  might  be 
wanted  for  a  q^eoial  purpose  imme- 
diately, could  not  be  put  in  force  until 
the  following  March.  The  greiU;  bugbear 
with  hon.  Members  opposite  was  that,  as 
matters  at  present  ^od,  the  Judges 
might  in  their  rules  unduly  interfere 
with  juries.  But  if  that  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  the 
oourse  they  diould  have  taken  was 
obyious.  They  should  have  endeavoured 
to  amend  the  20th  section  of  the  Act, 
which  at  present  provided,  a  saving 
clause  in  the  general  law  with  regard  to 
j  uries — which  provided  that  j  uries  should 
not  be  touched.  If  the  existing  law  was 
not  sufficient  it  would  be  possible  to 
amend  it.  The  proposal  that  was  now 
made  seemed  to  him  to  show  a  distrust 
of  the  Judjg^es  which  had  not  been  ex- 
hibited before,  and  surely  some  valid 
reason  for  it  should  be  given  before  the 
Committee  were  asked  to  depart  from 
the  old  custom  in  regard  to  these  Bules 
of  Oourt.  A  Committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  these  matters  last  year, 
and  they  made  a  Beport,  in  which  sug* 
gestions  were  offered  in  regard  to  what 
were  essentially  points  of  practice.  He 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  to  a 
g^reat  extent,  these  suggestions  were 
worthy  of  bein^  carried  into  effect ;  but 
the  effect  of  this  Bill  would  be  to  delay 
the  operation  of  any  rules  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  and  to  hamper  the  Judges. 
He  did  not  wish  to  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Committee,  and  he  would,  therefore, 
now  confine  himself  to  moving  that  the 
words  **  or  Bule  of  Court "  be  struck  out. 
He  would  not  deal  with  the  question  as 
to  whether  aBill  should  be  passed  to  ap- 
ply this  new  rule  to  "Orders  in  Council ;" 
but  certainly  one  was  not  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  rules  made  by  the  Judges. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
5,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  or  Bule  of 
Court."— (ifr.  Pu^h,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mb.  INDEBWICK  said,  this  was 
reallv  a  serious  and  substantial  matter, 
and  he  did  not  complain  of  the  view  his 
hon*  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Pugh) 


took  of  it.  The  question  was  simply 
this*  According  to  the  Acts  passed 
for  regulating  procedure  in  civil  cases 
m  this  country,  a  great  deal  of  respect 
was  paid  by  the  House  to  the  Bules 
framed  by  the  Judges.  New  Bules, 
according  to  the  Act  of  1875,  must  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  it 
was  not  proposed  to  alter  the  disposition 
of  that  Act.  But  what  the  supporters 
of  the  Bill  said  was — **  Let  the  Bules 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  for 
a  reasonable  time  before  they  came  into 
operation,  and  do  not  make  a  farce  of 
the  whole  proceeding  by  laying  them  on 
the  Table  afterthey  have  come  into  ope- 
ration, and  when  the  House  has  no  pro- 
per opportunity  of  dealing  with  them." 
This  was  a  short  statement  of  what  he 
and  his  hon.  and  learned  Friends  who 
had  their  names  on  the  back  of  the  Bill 
wished  to  see  carried  out.*  It  was  said 
that  to  require  the  Bules  of  the  Judges 
to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House 
before  they  came  into  operation  was  un- 
precedented; but  that  was  not  so.  Only 
recently  Parliament  had  considered  the 
Statutee  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Bules  were  to  be  made, 
and  they  were  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  before  they  came  into  effect. 
A  discussion  had  taken  place  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  Bule  for  the  regulation  of 
Public  Parks,  and  manyother instances, 
might  be  mentioned.  Well,  it  could  not 
be  said  that  these  Bules  affecting  the 
practice  of  the  Courts  were  of  so  very 
different  a  nature  that  they  should  not 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  for  a 
limited  space  before  they  came  into  ope- 
ration. Bules  had  been  made,  and  laid 
npon  tbe  Table  of  the  House,  abolishing 
the  nominal  titles  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Lord  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.  These  Bules 
were  laid  on  the  Table  in  order  that  the 
House  might  discuss  them  and  give  ito 
consent  to  them,  or  withhold  its  consent, 
if  it  thought  proper.  The  proposal  was 
not  merely  that  of  one  side  of  the  House, 
or  of  one  section  of  Members ;  but  it  was 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  solicitors, 
who  knew  more  about  the  matter  than 
many  hon.  Members,  that  the  BiU  before 
the  Committee  should  pass.  The  Judges 
had  under  their  consideralion  certain 
alterations  of  what  was  called  procedure. 
No  one  could  doubt  that  the  Judges 
were  the  proper  persons  to  regelate  the 
pcocedore  of  their  own  Courts;  but  it 
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might  be  that  such  a  form  of  proce- 
dure might  be  established  by  them  as 
to  entirely  alter  the  system  of  judioahire 
in  the  country.  There  were  two  matters 
which  had  always  been  very  much  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House  —  one 
was  that  the  pleadings  should  be  put 
into  such  a  condition  that  every  person 
who  went  to  trial  might  have  a  clear  and 
intelligible  statement  of  the  case  which 
he  had  to  meet,  and  present  a  similar 
statement  himself  to  the  other  side. 
One  of  the  matters  the  Judges  had  to 
deal  with  was  this  question  of  pleading. 
He  was  not  going  to  discuss  it  now,  for 
this  was  not  the  moment  to  discuss  such 
a  thing;  but  there  was  a  feeling  in 
the  House,  and  an  immense  number  of 
people  outside  the  House  concurred  in 
it,  that  any  such  alteration  as  that  pro- 
posed woidd  be  damaging  to  the  in- 
terests of  suitors  whose  interests  should 
be  well  considered.  But  there  was  an- 
other matter  of  a  more  serious  kind. 
Up  to  this,  the  normal  course  of  pro- 
ceeding in  Courts  of  Justice  had  been 
that  issues  of  fact  coidd  be  tried  by 
juries,  if  either  of  the  parties  wished  to 
have  a  jury.  There  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  the  view  of  the  Judges  this 
was  not  a  desirable  thing  to  allow,  and 
that  it  was  proposed  tnat  the  normal 
course  in  future  should  be  the  trial  of 
fact  by  Judges,  and  not  by  juries.  There 
were  many  in  the  House — certainly,  he 
was  one  of  them — who  believed  that  trial 
by  jury  was  not  only  a  question  of  pro- 
cedure, but  of  political  importance;  who 
thought  that  trial  by  jury  had  the  effect 
of  giving  to  every  man  some  knowledge 
of  the  first  principles  of  law — that  it 
made  everyone  who  served  on  a  jury  a 
party  to  the  administration  of  justice — 
and  who  believed  that  it  had  had  a  very 
great  effect  in  bring^g  about  that  pro- 
found respect  for  law  which  had  K>ng 
existed  in  this  country.  He  did  not 
wish  to  detain  the  Committee,  and  had 
only  put  shortly  before  them  the  points 
which  appeared  to  him  to  be  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Qentle- 
man.    He  hoped  the  Committee  would 

give  its  consent  to  the  principle  of  the 
ill,  which,  after  all,  would  not  be  a 
very  g^at  cJteration  in  the  existing  law. 
It  was  an  alteration — a  somewhat  novel 
practice — which,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
had  only  been  introduced  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years ;  and  he  asked 
them  to  pass  the  clause  as  it  stood,  so 

Mr,  Inderwick 


that  the  consent  of  the  House  would  be 
necessary  to  Hules  of  Court  framed  by 
the  Judges,  and  that  hon.  Members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  disouasiDg 
those  Bules. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Farbbb  Hersohell)  said,  the  Commit- 
tee, in  dealing  with  this  matter,  were 
unfortunately  circumstanced,  inasmudi 
as  it  had  never  had  laid  before  it  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  Hardinge  Giffard)  the  reason  why 
the  reform  was  required.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading,  and  on  goine  into  Com- 
mittee, had  never  said  a  word. 

Mr.  WARTON  :  Yes,  yes ;  on  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Fabbeb  Hebsohell)  said,  that,  at  any 
rate,  they  had  taken  the  second  reading 
8ub  eilentio.  It  was  said  that  if  the  mea- 
sure were  passed  in  its  present  form  it 
would  proauce  very  little  change— that 
it  would  only  alter  what  was  done  foor 
or  five  years  ago.  But  it  would  take 
away  the  power  of  Judges  as  to  pro- 
cedure, which  had  existed,  not  for  four 
or  five  years,  but  for  centuries.  [Sir 
£[abdingeGiffabd  dissented.]  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  shook  his  head, 
but  he  (the  Solicitor  General)  should  be 
surprised  to  hear  anything  said  to  the 
contrary.  It  was  now  proposed  that  no 
such  power  should  exist,  and  that  no 
rule  as  to  pleadings  and  practice  which 
was  framed  by  the  Judges  should  come 
into  operation  before  it  had  been  40 
days  before  Parliament.  [Sir  Haboinqb 
GiFFABD  again  dissented.  J  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  again  shook  his  head; 
but  if  he  would  refer  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts  1873  and  1875, 
and  read  the  clause  regulating  the  plead- 
ing, practice,  and  procedure  of  the  Courti 
of  Justice,  he  might  alter  his  opinion. 
For  many  years  the  Rules,  after  bdnff 
framed  and  put  into  operation,  had  had 
to  be  laid  before  Parliament,  and  Par- 
liament had  had  an  opportunity  of  re- 
medying  them ;  but  if  this  Bill  passed 
witlun  40  days  of  the  rising  of  Parlia- 
ment the  Rules  coidd  not  come  into 
operation,  and  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  remedying  them  until  the  fol- 
lowing Session.  In  this  way  the  power 
that  the  Judges  had  always  possessed 
would  be  taken  away.  Why  was  it 
proposed  that  it  should  be  taken  away  ? 
it  was  not  suggested  that  it  had  been 
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abased.  It  was  said  that,  in  particular 
instanoesy  changes  might  be  made  which 
would  be  objectionable ;  and  what  were 
the  points  which  had  been  put  forward 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  ?  He  had  said  that 
changes  might  be  made  in  the  Bules  as 
to  pleading  before  the  House  had  had 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  them.  Was 
it  seriously  to  be  contended  that  this 
House  ever  could,  or  ever  would,  discuss 
such  a  question  as  what  pleadings  ought 
to  be  admitted,  or  what  form  they  should 
take,  or  how  they  should  be  regulated  ? 
It  would  be  idle  to  pass  such  a  Bill,  be- 
cause such  Eules  never  would  be  dis- 
cussed; and  the  House  would  never 
deem  itself  qualified  to  consider  them. 
It  was  said  that  the  Judges  might  pass 
Bides  to  limit  the  right  of  trial  by  jury ; 
and  he  admitted  that  if  that  matter  were 
dealt  with  by  the  Bill,  and  it  were  limited 
to  that,  it  would  be  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. But  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  was  the  only  matter  of  importance 
to  which  it  woidd  be  reasonable  to  apply 
such  a  provision  as  this.  The  Act,  which 
the  Bill  would  amend,  was  not  an  Act 
passed  by  the  present  Government,  but 
by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  and  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  opposite.  It  was  they 
who  had  made  the  distinction  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made.  They  had  con- 
sidered that  some  Orders  in  Council  and 
Hules  of  Court  should  come  into  opera- 
tion at  once,  and  that  some  should  not ; 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Sir 
Hardinge  Gi£Pard}  now  came  forward 
and  asked  for  the  whole  of  that  to  be 
upset.  Great  inconvenience  would  al- 
most inevitably  attend  the  passing  of 
such  a  BiU  as  this,  as  it  would  prevent 
the  Judges  from  acting  in  the  future  as 
thev  had  acted  in  the  past,  and  making 
Hules,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  put  a  stop 
to  an  inconvenience  or  remedy  a  defect. 
The  Bules  might  require  to  be  made  and 
put  into  operation  at  once,  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
them  before  Parliament.  In  the  past, 
whenever  there  had  existed  an  incon- 
venience or  a  defect  to  which  a  remedy 
could  be  applied  at  once,  that  remedy 
had  been  applied ;  and  the  system  had 
worked  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the 
Bar  and  the  public.  It  was  not  reason- 
able to  require  that  the  old  power,  which 
had  been  possessed  by  the  Judges,  of 
regulating  pleading,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure should  be  given  up;    that  the  I 


Judges  should  only  be  able  to  make 
rules  when  Parliament  was  sitting.  He 
submitted,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  Bill  was  of  so  wide  a 
scope  that  it  was  too  much  to  ask  the 
House  to  go  back  from  the  legislation  of 
1875  and  to  adopt  it. 

Sib  HABDINGE  GIFFABD  said, 
he  was  particularly  anxious  that  a  mis- 
apprehension, which  the  statement  of 
the  Solicitor  General  had  given  rise 
to,  should  be  disputed.  This  power  of 
making  Bules  was  not  exercised  by  the 
Judges,  but  by  a  Committee  of  the 
Judges — a  Committee  of  five.  On  the 
publication  of  the  Bules  by  these  five 
Judges  they  became  law.  The  Judges 
would  not,  by  the  Bill  before  the  Com- 
mittee, be  deprived  of  the  power  to 
make  Bules  to  meet  sudden  emergencies ; 
but  what  was  interfered  with  was  the 
right  the  Committee  of  Judges  pos- 
sessed of  framing  Bules  which  at  once, 
on  publication,  had  the  force  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  were  as  though  they 
had  been  included  in  the  orig^al  Act  of 
Parliament.  He  had  reason  to  know 
that,  if  the  Judges  were  polled,  it  would 
be  found  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Committee  were  disapproved 
of  by  a  large  number ;  but  whether  by 
a  majority  or  not  he  was  unable  to  say. 
It  was  not  correct  to  say  that  the  present 
power  had  been  possessed  by  the  Judges 
for  three  centuries;  but  the  residt  of  the 
process,  which  the  hon.  and  learned  So- 
licitor General  defended,  was  that  this 
House  was  deprived  of  its  power  of 
superintending  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  or  whatever  was  included  in 
the  words  ''  pleading,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure ; "  and  included,  not  by  the 
Judges  generally,  but  by  the  small 
Committee  he  had  referred  to.  What 
they  proposed  to  deal  with  as  a  part  of 
practice  and  procedure  the  Committee 
had  some  means  of  judging,  for  they 
saw  that  they  desired  to  sacrifice  trial  by 
jury,  and  leave  it  to  the  Judges  whether 
or  not  they  would  have  a  jury  to  assist 
them.  At  present,  in,  for  instance,  a  case 
of  fraud,  a  man  had  a  right  to  ask  that 
there  should  be  a  jury ;  but,  under  new 
rules,  it  might  be  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge  whether  there  should  be  a  jury 
or  not.  The  Select  Committee  had  con- 
sidered this  question,  and  had  made 
several  recommendations ;  but  he  would 
undertake  to  say  that  any  lawyer  in 
Westminster  Hall,  when  asked  in  what 
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partioular  class  of  oases  it  was  most 
Hkely  that  a  jury  would  go  wrotag, 
would  say  l^at  it  was  in  that  class  in 
which  the  Committee  had  recommended' 
trial  by  jui^  should  be  absolute.  If  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  had  been  limited  to 
such  a  question  as  that,  no  doubt  the 
Solicitor  General  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  it;  but  this  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  Hardinge  (Hffard)  to  be  only 
a  ^edmen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
power  might  be  exercised  if  the  House 
permitted  it  to  be  used.  All  he  adcedin 
this  Bill  was  tiiat  the  Bules  should  not 
have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
before  the  House  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  pronouncing  an  opinion  upon 
them.  It  was  true,  as  t^e  Solicitor 
General  had  said,  that  there  might  bo 
some  inconvenience,  as  months  might 
elapse  before  the  sanction  of  the  House 
could  be  obtained ;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  much  more  inconvenient  for 
Eules  to  have  the  force  of  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament the  moment  they  were  pub- 
lished. It  had  been  remarked  that  this 
Bill  was  an  intended  alteration  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  introduced 
under  a  former  Administration  of  which 
he  was  a  Member.  When  that  Act  was 
passed,  he  believed  that  the  House  had 
not  the  slightest  notion  of  the  purposes 
to  which  the  powers  contained  m  it 
would  be  applied.  But  anyone  who  now 
knew  the  mode  in  which  they  were  used 
by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Judges — the  small  Committee — would, 
he  thought,  agree  that  it  was  high  time 
for  the  House  to  interfere.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  C^ene- 
ral  said  they  were  legislating  in  respect 
of  rumour ;  but  that  rumour  was  t<ner- 
ably  clear  and  defined,  inasmuch  as  it 
emanated  from  the  Beport  of  the  Com* 
mittee  aj^^nted  by  me  Judges  then 
before  the  House.  He  was  not  speak- 
ing of  the  Oommiitee  of  Judges,  but  of 
the  Committee  of  which  he  believed  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  a  Member 
— a  Committee  of  the  Bar,  selected,  no 
doubt,  upon  some  principle ;  but  not,  he 
thought,  representmg  very  widely  those 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  Profes- 
sion. This  small  Committee  had  made 
a  Beport,  which  was  oertainlynot  in  the 
nature  of  a  rumour,  because  nothing 
could  be  more  definite  and  distinct  than 
its  recommendations.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  Petition,  which  he  was  unable  to 
present,  from  the  Law  Institution,  re- 

tSir  llarding$  Oiffard 


commending  the  adoption  of  the  dause 
now  under  discussion.  That  Petition 
represented,  as  hon.  Members  were 
aware,  in  a  g^reat  measure,  the  opinion 
of  eveiy  branch  of  the  Profidssion.  He 
supposed  the  object  of  the  discussion 
which  had  been  raised  was  to  strike  the 
words  "  or  Bule  of  Court "  out  of  the 
Bill,  in  order  to  defeat  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee under  the  form  of  amending  it, 
as  though  they  were  on  the  question  of 
second  reading.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  allow  that  to  be  done  ; 
and  he  appealed  to  hon.  Members  to 

pass  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Thb  attorney  QENERAIi  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  passing  of  this  clause,  in  its 
present  form,  woidd  amount  to  an  insult 
on  the  Judges.  That  undoubtedly  would 
be  the  effect  of  such  legislation.  The 
Committee  of  Judges  who  had  to  deter- 
mine these  matters  consisted  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  together  with  four  other 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judi- 
cature. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
opposite  was  a  party  to  the  Bill  which 

fave  the  powers  in  question  to  the 
udfi^es ;  and  why  he  should  now  sneer 
at  those  powers  he  was  quite  unable  to 
see 

Sir  HABDINGE  GIFFABD:  My 
Bill  refers  to  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1875. 
The  Act  of  1876  is  not  touched. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbkbt  Jambs)  said,  he  was  referring  to 
the  argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
iFriend  as  to  the  smallness  of  the  Com* 
mittee.  He  contended  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  instead  of  complaining 
bf  the  smallness  of  the  Committee, 
pught  to  have  attacked  the  Act  for 
wlueh  he  was  personally  responsible. 
He  repeated  that  it  woidd  be  an  insult 
po  the  Judges  to  pass  this  clause  in  its 
present  form,  inasmuch  as  it  would  take 
bway  from  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
bourt  the  powers  which  were  given  to 
the  Judg^  in  Bankruptcy,  the  County 
Court  Judges,  and  the  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Probate  and  Divorce.  The 
House,  he  thought,  would  understand 
that  if  the  Judges  were  not  allowed  to 
remedy  any  def  ^  in  procedure  witiiout 
waiting  for  the  time  named  in  the  Bill 
to  lapse,  and  especially  in  view  of  the 
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fact  that  Parliament  might  not  be  sitting 
at  the  time  suoh  alteration  was  needed, 
the  interest  of  the  public  must  inevit- 
ably suffer.  He  believed  the  Committee 
would  see  that  the  objection  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  was  really  towards 
the  constitution  of  the  Committee,  not 
to  the  Judges.  The  Judges  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  the  Lord  Chancellor  who 
requested  certain  persons — Judges,mem- 
bers  of  the  Bar,  and  eminent  solicitors — 
to  meet,  not  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  any  rules,  but  simply  to  lay  their 
views  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Judges.  At  the  present  moment  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  no  know- 
ledge whatever  of  what  the  rules  of  the 
Judges  were  to  be,  because  they  had 
made  no  Beport.  It  was  simply  because 
the  Committee  had  placed  their  recom- 
mendations before  the  public  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  assumed  that 
they  would  be  accepted  by  the  Judges 
and  brought  forward  in  this  Bill.  Now, 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Solicitor 
Qeneral  had  just  pointed  out  that  the 
Judges  were,  in  matters  of  procedure, 
more  competent  than  that  House ;  and 
even  if  the  Committee  were  disposed  to 
think  it  right  to  criticize  the  conduct  of 
the  Judges,  he  trusted,  for  the  reasons 
he  had  advanced,  that  they  would  not 
pass  a  clause  which  would  undoubtedly 
result  in  prejudice  to  the  public  interest. 
Mr.  Butt  said,  he  was  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
should  have  resorted  to  the  argument 
that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  amounted  to 
an  insult  to  the  Judges.  He  was  cer- 
tain that  neither  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Hardinge 
Giffard),  nor  any  other  Member  who 
supported  the  Bill,  had  the  slightest  de- 
sire to  offer  any  insult  to  the  Judges. 
But  where  the  point  was  one  which  in- 
volved g^at  and  important  principles, 
it  would  be  the  duty  of  some  hon. 
Members,  even  if  the  view  suggested 
by  the  Attorney  General  were  taken  of 
their  conduct,  to  insist  iipon  the  point 
before  the  Committee,  what  was  the 
point  in  this  case  ?  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  Solicitor  General  really 
admitted  the  whole  principle  of  this 
measure  when  he  said  that  there  was  one 
matter  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bye  (Mr.  Inderwick)  which 
might  be  worthy  of  consideration,  and 
it  was  the  question  of  trial  by  jury. 

yOL.  OOLXX.     [thikd  seeim.] 


Why,  he  ventured  to  say  that  this  was 
what  was  now  asked  for — it  was  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  state 
of  the  case  was  that  the  Judicature  Acts 
allowed  certain  Kules  to  be  framed  by 
the  Judges  and  embodied  in  an  Order  of 
Council,  and  which  would  then  become 
law.  After  they  had  become  law  they 
were  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  Now,  under  these  powers  of 
framing  Bules  of  procedure  and  prac- 
tice, there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
there  was  an  intention  to  make  an 
alteration  with  regard  to  trial  by  jury — 
that  important  right  being  dealt  with 
as  a  matter  of  procedure  or  practice. 
That  being  so,  the  Committee  were  told 
by  the  Solicitor  General  that  the  point 
might  be  worthy  of  consideration.  How, 
then,  was  Parliament  to  have  an  (^por- 
tunity  of  considering  that  point  ?  Why, 
by  passing  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend,  which  asked  no  more  than 
that,  in  matters  of  this  description,  which 
might  involve  principles  of  the  most  ex- 
treme importance,  instead  of  the  Bules 
being  framed  and  made  into  law  imme- 
diately, and  afterwards  being  laid  on  the 
Table  of  the  House  within  40  days,  as 
required  by  the  Act,  they  should  be 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  40  days 
before  they  came  into  force.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  the  Bules  related  simply 
to  a  matter  of  procedure  they  would  not 
be  interfered  with ;  they  would  lie  on 
the  Table  for  the  prescribed  time,  and  be 
passed  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  if, 
as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  ad- 
mitted, they  related  to  and  were  intended 
to  affect  the  Constitutional  right  of  trial 
by  jury,  he  ventured  to  say  that,  in 
making  that  admission,  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  was  conceded. 

Mb.  DILLWTN  said,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  the  legal  discussion  in  which 
they  found  themselves  engaged  at  that 
very  late  hour  (2.20),  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  some  time.  The  principle  in- 
volved in  the  Amendment  seemed  to  be 
an  important  one,  and  in  order  to  give 
time  for  its  full  consideration  he  moved 
to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  ProgresSi 
and  ask  leave  to  ait  again." — {Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEBAL  (Sir 
ELenby  James)  said,  he  would  appeal  tp 
the  Committee  not  to  agree  to  the  Mo« 
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tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 
The  question  could  now  be  very  shortly 
determined ;  but,  if  Progress  were  re- 
ported, the  discussion  would  probably 
be  continued  at  length  on  another  occa- 
sion, and,  therefore,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  allowed  to  proceed. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  on  the  con- 
dition that  they  were  allowed  at  once  to 
go  to  a  division,  he  was  willing  to  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  put, ' '  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  69  ; 
Noes  76 :  Majority  7.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  131.) 

House  resumid. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Friday. 

MOTION. 


PARLIAMENTARY  OATH  (MR.  BRAD- 
LAUGH)—"  GURNET  tr.  BRADLAUGH." 

BESOLUTION. 

Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  said,  he  rose  to 
make  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  in  connection  with  the  case  of 
"  Gurney  v.  Bradlaugh."  He  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
"Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  opposed 
this  upon  the  idea  that  the  action  was 
not  going  on.  But,  of  course,  the  House 
would  see  that  as  the  Petition  had  been 
presented  by  solicitors,  there  was  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  the  contrary.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  similar  application 
was  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst),  in  the 
case  of  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  himself,  and  he  (Mr.  La- 
boucbere)  did  not  object  to  this,  because 
it  was  only  fair  and  reasonable  in  such 
matters  that  the  parties  concerned  should 
have  all  the  Papers  which  they  required. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper  Officer  to 
attend  the  Qaeen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  with  the  said  paper  writing  and 
copy  of  the  New  Testament.'  *-h(  jfer.  Zabouehere. ) 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  asked,  if  the 
Motion  could  be  proceeded  with  at  that 
hour,  seeing  that  he  opposed  it  ? 

2%$  Attorney  General 


Mr.  speaker  :  The  question  being 
raised,  and  Notice  of  Motion  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton  having  been 
given  at  the  last  Sitting,  the  Motion 
cannot  be  taken,  consistently  with  the 
Standing  Order. 

COUNTY  COUBTS  [sALABIES  AKD  XXPSVSBt 
.  OF  EXAMINBBS  OF  ACOOXTHTS]. 

Resolution  [June  9]  nported,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  ths 
Committee  on  the  County  Courts  (Advocated 
Costs)  Bill,  That  they  hare  power  to  make  pro- 
vision therein,  pursuant  to  tne  said  Resolution. 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    L0BD8, 
Tuesday,  Ifith  June,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— /•>»<  JU^uHme— 

Election  of  Representative  Peers  flreland^* 

(137);    Intermediate   Education    (Ireland)* 

(138). 
Second  Beading — Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fond 

.Act  (1874)  Amendment  (120). 
Committee  —  Municipal    Corporationa    (Unre- 

formed)  •  (79-140) :  Places  of  Worahip  Sites 

Amendment  •  (77-141). 
Committee  —  Report  —  Metropolis  :Managemeiit 

and    Building     Acts    Amendment     (1(H); 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  *  (106); 

Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (Poor 

Law)»  a07). 
Report — Pluralities   Acts    Amendment*    (102- 

139) ;  Boiler  Explosions  «  (129). 
Third  Reading— Ximon  of  Benefices  (London)  * 

(118) ;   Imprisonment  for  Contuauioy  (101), 

and  passed. 


EGYPT  (LATEST  TELEGRAMS). 
OBSEBYATIONS. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  I  beg  to  oom- 
municate  to  your  Lordships  the  latest 
news  we  have  from  Egypt,  of  this  day's 
date.  The  Khedive  left  Cairo  at  10 
o'clock  this  momine  with  Dervish  Pasha 
for  Alexandria.  jQi  passed  off  qmetly. 
Mr.  Gookson's  state  is  satisfaotory,  bot 
he  is  ordered  complete  rest.  Sir  Edward 
Malet  has  been  instructed  to  follow  the 
Khedive  to  Alexandria.  Alexandria  i? 
quiet,  and  the  shops  are  being  re-opened. 
The  Egyptian  garrison  there  has  beeu 
reinforced. 
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present  measure  had  been  substituted 
for  one  which  was  not  only  more  appro- 
priate, but  was  more  likely  to  conouce 
to  the  interests  of  the  parishioners  still 
nominally  under  the  clergyman's  charge. 
The  best  clause  in  the  Bill  seemed  to  be 
that  which  limited  its  duration  to  three 
years;  and  he  hoped  that  before  the 
end  of  that  time  some  measure  for  deal- 
ing more  satisfactorily  and  on  sounder 
principles  with  contumacious  clergymen 
would  be  passed. 

Motion  agreed  to  /  Bill  read  8'  accord- 
ingly ;  an  Amendment  made ;  Bill  passed, 
and  sent  to  the  Commons. 


Thb  Makquess  of  SALISBUEY  :  Is 
there  any  firesh  intelligence  respecting 
the  movements  of  Arabi  Pasha  ? 

Eabl  QEANVILLE:  None  what- 
ever. 

PLURALITIES  ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
(Th4  Lord  Bithop  of  Exeter.) 

(nOS.  74-102.)      BEPOBT. 

Amendments  roported  (according  to 
order). 

On  Motion  of  The  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
the  following  Amendment  was  made  : — 

Clause  15  (Notices,  &c.  may  be  sent 
by  post  in  prepaid  letter). 

In  line  15,  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
add— 

(«And  where  a  spiritual  person  is  out  of 
England  without  licence  of  non-residence,  and 
wi&out  having  made  due  provision  for  the  per- 
formance  of  his  ecclesiastical  duties  during  his 
absence,  every  monition,  instrument,  or  notice 
to  he  served  on  him  pursuant  to  any  of  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  first-mentioned  Act,  may  he  served 
in  the  manner  in  section  one  hundred  and  twelve 
of  the  same  Act  provided  in  the  case  of  a  spiri- 
tnal  person  who  cannot  he  found ;  and  the  words 
'  place  of  residence  *  in  that  section  shall  mean 
'  place  of  residence  in  England.' ") 

Bill  to  be  read  3'  on  Monday  next ;  and 
to  h^  printed  as  amended.     (No.  139.) 

IMPRISONMENT  FOR  CONTUMACY 

BILL.— (Nos.  91-103.) 

(The  Lord  Arehhiehop  of  Canterbury.) 

THULD   READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Eead- 
ing  read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*." 
— (/Atf  Lord  Archhtehop  of  Canterbury.) 

The  Eabl  of  SHAFTESBUEY  said, 
that  he  should  not  o£fer  any  opposition 
to  the  Bill.  He  could  not,  however,  but 
reeret  that  the  Bill  brought  in  by  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Beauchamp)  had  not 
been  accepted  in  preference  to  the  one 
before  their  Lordships. 

Eabl  FOETESOUE  said,  that  he  also 
must  protest  against  the  passing  of  this 
Bill  into  law.  They  were  all  agreed 
that  imprisonment  was  a  most  inappro- 
priate punishment  for  a  olei^man  of 
exemplary  life,  who  thought  it  his  con- 
scientious duty  to  resist  the  law  under 
which  he  held  the  benefice  to  which  he 
dung.  A  more  appropriate  remedy  for 
a  clergyman  who  persisted  in  his  contu- 
macy was  incorporated  in  the  Bill  which 
passed  their  Lordships'  House  last  Ses- 
sion.   He  regretted  very  much  that  the 


IRISH  REPRODUCTIVE  LOAN  FUND  ACT 

(1874)  AMENDMENT  BILL.— (No.  120.) 

{The  Viscount  Monek.) 

SECOND    READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Head* 
ing  read. 

VisooxtntMONCK,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  the  nucleus  of  the  fund  was  formed 
from  the  balance  of  a  large  subscription 
in  the  City  of  London  in  1 822,  which 
had  been  raised  to  assist  those  then 
su£Pering  from  distress  in  the  Western 
counties  of  Lreland.  It  amounted  to 
over  £50,000,  and  was  vested  in  Trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  counties  of  Sligo, 
Boscommon,  Tipperary,  &c.  In  1844 
the  Trustees  were  incorporated  into  a 
Company,  and  the  Company  so  formed 
was  called  the  Irish  Heproductive  Loan 
Fund  Institution,  and  its  object  was  to 
lend  money  in  various  counties  in  Ire- 
land, a  certain  sum  being  apportioned 
by  the  Trustees  to  each  of  these  counties. 
By  the  Act  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  115,  which 
was  passed  in  1848,  this  institution  was 
dissolved^  and  the  fund  was  transferred 
by  the  Act  to  the  Crown,  with  the  same 
trusts.  In  1874  the  fund  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland 
and  that  Board  was  empowered,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  objects,  to  lend  to 
counties  near  the  sea  portions  of  the 
fund  for  the  promotion  of  tbe  fisheries 
of  Ireland.  By  the  5th  section  of  the 
Act,  Sub-sections  2  and  3,  the  maximum 
amount  in  any  one  year  to  be  given  to 
any  county  was  not  to  exceed  one-fourth 
of  the  sum  standing  in  the  previous  year 
to  the  credit  of  the  county,  and  the  fishery 
loans  were  not  to  exceed  half  the  sum 
standing  to  the  account.  The  operation  of 
the  provisions  had  been  found  extremely 
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beneficial,  and  the  object  of  the  Bill 
be  asked  tbeir  Lordships  to  give  a  second 
reading  to  was  to  repeal  these  two  sub- 
sections, limiting  the  amount  which  the 
Board  of  Works  could  advance  for  the 
purpose  of  fisheries,  and  to  enable  them 
to  grant  the  entire  of  the  amount  to  the 
maritime  counties  for  fishery  purposes. 
It  also  proposed  to  make  these  advances 
to  fishermen  in  kind  instead  of  in  money 
by  enabling  the  Oommissioners  of  fishe- 
ries to. purchase  the  nets,  boats,  and 
other  things  required,  and  supply  them 
to  the  fishermen.  The  Commissioners 
bad  access  to  a  much  larger  and  better 
market,  and  would  be  able  to  procure 
these  things  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  of 
better  quality  than  the  fishermen  could 
do.  Another  provision  was  to  increase 
the  summary  power  of  the  Board  with 
regard  to  recovering  loans.  That  was 
the  entire  scope  of  the  Bill.  No  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  it  in  the  other 
House,  and  he  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  give  it  a  second  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

METROPOLIS    MANAGEMENT    AND 

BUILDING  ACTS  AMENDMENT 

BILL.— (No.  104.) 

(The  Lord  Thurlow.) 

OOMMITTEB. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
order). 

Glauses  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Preventing  obstructions  of 
streets). 

The  Earl  of  MILLTOWN  com- 
plained that  the  Bill  did  not  authorize 
the  Board  of  Works  to  deal  with  the 
bars,  gates,  and  other  obstructions  exist- 
ing in  certain  parts  of  London,  and 
especially  in  Pimlico  and  Bloomsbury, 
in  which  latter  district  they  were  pecu- 
liarly inconvenient.  In  Gordon  Street, 
Euston  Square,  the  notice  affixed  to  the 
gate  was  to  the  effect  that  by  permission 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  during  His 
Grace's  pleasure,  carriages  and  cabs 
might  pass  through  within  certain  hours ; 
but  no  wagons  or  other  heavy  vehicles 
were  allowed  without  special  permission. 
The  date  was  July,  1835.  Now,  that,  he 
submitted,  was  not  a  notice  that  ought 
to  be  put  up  in  a  London  street  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  19th  oentuiy.  Its 
terms  gave  one  the  idea  that  there  was 

Viicount  Monck 


nothing  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
from  closing  the  street  altogether  if  he 
chose  to  do  so.  The  restriction  might 
have  been  right  and  proper  originally, 
when  the  Bedford  estate  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London ;  but  now  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Metropolis  lay  North  of  the 
New  Bead  the  bars  and  gates  caused 
great  inconvenience,  and  their  main- 
tenance was  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  of  property.  Both 
the  noble  Dukes  (the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
the  Duke  of  Westminster)  voted  for  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  under  which  those 
possessed  of  land  in  Ireland  had  had 
their  rents  reduced  25  per  cent  without 
a  shadow  of  compensation.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  felt  convinced  that 
these  two  noble  Dukes  would  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  of  proving  the 
sincerity  of  the  opinion  whicn  they  held 
last  year  by  sacrificing  their  right  to  any 
compensation  for  the  loss  which  they 
might  sustain  on  the  opening  up  of  these 
squares  and  other  places. 

Amendment  moved. 

At  end  of  claase  add  {**  and  in  case  of  any 
such  obstruction  as  aforesaid,  erected  by  any 
person  whatever,  which  is  already  in  existence, 
the  Board  may,  if  they  think  fit,  in  like  manner 
give  such  notice  as  aforesaid,  and  demolish  or 
remove  such  obstruction  as  above  provided.") — 
(The  Earl  of  MiUtoum,) 

Lord  THUELOW  said,  he  could  not 
accept  the  Amendment,  which  would  in 
its  effect  be  retrospective. 

The  Earl  of  MILLTOWN  explained 
that  as  he  had  proposed  to  inflict  no 
penalty  it  would  not  be  retrospective. 

Lord  THUELOW  said,  that  the  view 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  that  it  would  be  retrospective.  At 
any  rate,  the  Amendment  would  open 
the  door  to  a  larg^  variety  of  questions 
affecting  the  properties  of  the  Metropolis, 
which  would  involve  questions  of  com- 
pensation. It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  in  the  case  of  ordinary  obstructions 
the  Board  had  power  to  proceed  by  way 
of  indictment.  The  object  of  the  clause 
was  to  prevent  anyone  who  had  opened  a 
street  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  from 
closing  it  again  without  their  sanction. 

Amendment  (by  leave  of  the  Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to, 

Bemaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  r0/7or^i  without  amendment ;  and 
to  be  read  8^  on  Thuredag  next. 
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FOOD  SOPPLY— IMPORT  OF  FROZEN 

SHEEP. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

LoBD  LAMINGTON  asked,  If  the 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvernment 
has  been  called  to  tne  recent  importa- 1 
tions  of  frozen  sheep  from  New  Zealand ; 
and,  whether,  in  the  interest  of  the 
British  producer  and  consumer,  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
compel  the  retail  dealers  to  specify  the 
description  of  meat  they  are  selling,  and 
imposing  heavy  penalties  on  any  person 
who  sells  imported  meat  as  home  pro- 
dnce  ?  The  noble  Lord  observed  that  in 
bringing  this  question  forward  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  any  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  protective  duties, 
because  his  impression  was,  that,  give 
the  English  'farmers  a  fair  season  and 
fair  play,  they  could  compete  with  the 
foreigner ;  but  not  only  should  they,  but 
the  consumer  also,  have  fair  play.  Their 
Lordships  would  see  that  within  the  last 
few  days  a  vessel  had  arrived  in  England 
from  New  Zealand  with  a  cargo  of  5,000 
frozen  sheep.  That  meat  could  be  sold 
at  ^d,  or  Id.  per  lb.,  with  a  profit  on  the 
sale,  and  it  would  do  no  harm  whatever 
to  tiie  English  producer;  because,  as 
their  Lordships  were  well  aware,  there 
had  been  a  great  increase  in  the  home 
supply,  there  being  no  less  than  7,000,000 
more  sheep  in  the  British  Islands  now 
than  in  1874.  Consequently,  there  was 
a  supply  of  the  best  home  produce  for 
the  wealthier  classes  who  comd  afford  to 
pay  for  it.  The  consumer  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  able  to  buy  the  cheaper 
meat  if  he  wished  it ;  but  it  was  not  at 
all  clear  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  so. 
A  correspondent  of  The  Timei  wrote  as 
follows : — 

**  Despairing  householders  are  asking  when 
they  are  to  get  the  benefits  of  snch  consign- 
ments  as  recently  arrlTed  from  New  Zealand. 
Is  there  a  single  consumer  who  bought  a  joint 
of  one  of  the  6,000  frozen  sheep  so  succes^uUy 
imported  who  was  charged  less  than  100  per 
cent,  on  the  transaction,  and  honestly  told  what 
he  was  buying?  No  London  butcher  sells 
American  meat,  and  no  London  butcher  sold 
one  of  the  5,000  frozen  sheep  brought  from  New 
Zealand.  This  fact  the  public  will  learn  for 
themselTes  if  Ihey  make  the  round  of  the  shops 
and  inqoire.  '  No,  ma*am,  we  don't  keep  it ; 
only  the  best  English  meat.'  This  is  the  uni- 
▼enal  st<»y ;  but,  somehow,  people  do  not  be- 
lieve it" 

That  morning  he  had  received  «n  inte- 


resting letter  from  a  correspondent,  who 
said  he  had  observed  with  great  satisfac- 
tion that  Notice  had  been  given  of  this 
Question,  and  continued — 

''The  importance  of  your  question  to  the 
middle  and  poor  classes  is  but  little  realized  by 
politicians  and  also  by  the  majority  of  voters, 
who  are  too  supine  to  make  any  demonstration 
that  would  impress  the  Government  with  the 
importance  of  this  question.  It  is  a  great  hard- 
ship to  small  purchasers  that  retail  dealers  can, 
in  the  most  open  manner,  sell  meat  imported 
from  America,  Australia,  &c.  (for  which  they 
pa^  a  very  small  price),  as  and  at  the  same 
prices  as  are  asked  lor  prime  English  and  Scotch 
meat,  the  beef  being  dressed  in  America  to  re« 
semble  Scotch  meat,  and  who  invariably  reply, 
when  asked  the  question,  '  Are  you  sure  this  is 
not  American  meat  P '  '  No,  I  would  not  keep 
such  a  thing  in  my  shop ;"  as  well  as  being  very 
insolent,  and  often  refusing  to  serve  one  again. 
This  makes  it  especially  hard,  as  it  oftens  hap- 
pens that  there  is  not  another  shop  near.  My 
Lord,  this  is  a  matter  that  concerns  very  much 
the  middle  and  working  classes." 

He  hoped  that  this  trade  would  be  de- 
veloped ;  at  the  same  time,  he  trusted 
that  fair  play  would  be  given  to  the 
English  producer.  On  the  principle  that 
we  prevented  the  sale  of  adulterated 
butter  as  genuine  butter,  so  we  might 
compel  American  meat  to  be  sold  as 
such,  and  thus  save  to  the  working  classes 
an  average  of,  perhaps,  2d,  per  lb., while 
doing  an  act  of  justice  to  the  home  pro- 
ducer. 

Lord  SUDELEY  :  I  am  sorry  that  I 
am  unable  to  follow  the  noble  Lord  in 
his  interesting  statement  with  any  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  The  Board  of 
Trade  have  no  official  knowledge  of  the 
recent  importation  of  frozen  meat  from 
New  Zealand,  though  their  attention 
has  been  called  to  it  by  the  announce- 
ment in  the  newspapers.  The  Govern- 
ment do  not,  as  at  present  advised,  think 
it  necessary  or  advisable  to  introduce  a 
Bill  to  compel  retail  dealers  to  specify 
the  description  of  meat  they  are  selling, 
and  impose  heavy  penalties  on  any  per- 
sons who  sell  imported  meat  as  home 
produce. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  thanked  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  brought  this  sub- 
ject forward,  and  who  had  received  an 
unsatisfactory  answer.  English  agri- 
culture was  in  a  depressed,  not  to  say  an 
alarming  condition ;  and  anything  likely 
to  benetit  the  ag^cultural  classes,  and 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  ought  to 
be  worth  the  serious  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 
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NAVY-H.M.S.  "  INCONSTANT." 
QUESTION. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 
he  will  lay  on  the  Table  the  official  re- 
port relative  to  the  late  fire  on  board 
H.M.S.  **  Inconstant,"  [at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ? 

The  Earl  of  NORTHBEOOK,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that  no  serious  damage  had 
been  done  to  the  Inconstant  by  the  fire. 
He  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  conduct  of  the  ship's 
company  on  the  occasion  was  excellent. 
A  Court  of  Inquiry  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  fire  was  held,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the  Fleet 
on  the  station,  and  the  Heport  of  it  had 
been  received.  The  Court  was  unable 
to  come  to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  fire.  It  was  contrary  to  the  in- 
variable custom  of  the  Admiralty  to 
make  public  the  Eeports  of  Courts  of 
Inquiry ;  but  he  would  be  most  happy 
to  let  the  noble  Viscount  see  the  Papers, 
if  he  desired  to  do  so. 

EDUCATION  DEPAETMENT— WILLES- 
DEN  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  Letter  from  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  the  2drd  May 
1882  ordering  the  establishment  of  a 
board  school  for  the  Willesden  district. 
The  noble  Earl  cited  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1870  as  to  the  formation  of 
school  boards  under  ordinary  and  under 
extraordinary  circumstances.  In  the  for- 
mer case  there  was  to  be  notice,  and,  if 
objection  were  taken,  public  inquiry.  In 
the  latter  case,  if  the  discontinuance  of 
a  school  or  schools  led  to  a  deficiency  of 
accommodation,  the  formation  of  a  school 
board  might  be  ordered.  Willesden  was 
just  outside  the  area  of  the  London 
School  Board,  and  it  had  a  large  and 
increasing  artizan  population.  By  the 
co-operation  of  all  classes,  provision  had 
been  made  voluntarily  for  elementary 
education.  But  the  nosing  of  a  Wes- 
leyan  school  for  136  children  was  fol- 
lowed bv  tbe  receipt  of  a  letter  ordering 
the  establishment  of  a  school  board  to 
meet  an  alleged  rapidly-increasing  de- 
ficiency of  school  accommodation.  It 
was  denied  that,  having  regard  to  the 
whole  district,  there  was  any  such  de- 


ficiency. There  was  in  the  district  a 
total  population  of  27,360.  The  esti- 
mated accommodation  required  for  the 
children  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Willis,  the  Inspector,  3,964  places. 
The  present  accommodation  was  4,577 
places.  If  to  this  number  432  were 
added  in  respect  of  new  buildings,  the 
total  number  of  places  would  be  5,009, 
showing  a  clear  surplus  of  1,045  places. 
Possibly  the  answer  of  the  Department 
might  be  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
the  parish  of  Willesden  as  respects 
school  accommodation,  and  that  con- 
dition might  have  been  arrived  at  by 
omitting  from  the  list  of  schools  St. 
Augustin's  and  St.  Luke's,  because  they 
were  not  strictly  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  parish.  One  of  these  large  schools 
was,  however,  on  the  boundary,  while 
the  other  was  only  a  few  yards  outside 
the  limit.  Moreover,  they  were  erected 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  for 
the  educational  wants  of  Willesden— a 
fact  which  was  recognized  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  when  they  were  ori- 
ginally built.  The  course  taken  by  the 
Education  Department  was  open  to 
several  grave  objections.  First,  it  was 
an  offence  against  the  general  spirit  and 
intention  of  the  Education  Act.  That 
intention  was  clearly  expressed  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  1870,  when  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  object  aimed  at 
was  only  to  supplement  existing  volun- 
taiy  efforts.  In  a  populous  district  like 
Willesden,  where  there  was  a  nice 
balance  of  supply  and  demand,  the 
sudden  closing  of  an  existing  school  was 
a  very  dangerous  act.  The  Department 
was  only  to  proceed  in  a  summaiy  man- 
ner where  application  was  made  with 
respect  to  a  school  district,  or  where  it 
was  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  an 
existing  voluntary  school  were  unable 
to  carry  it  on.  Neither  of  those  con- 
ditions had  existed  in  the  case  of  Wil- 
lesden. The  feeling  of  the  district  was 
entirely  against  the  change  which  had 
been  made.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
the  Department  was  not  justified  in  the 
course  taken.  An  inquiry  ought  pre- 
viously to  have  been  held.  It  was  tiie 
more  right  that  such  an  inquiry  should 
have  been  held,  because  voluntary 
efforts  in  that  parish  had  triumphed  over 
great  local  difficulties.  He  understood 
that  the  step  once  taken  could  not  be 
reversed  ;  but  a  great  hardship  had  been 
inflicted,   he    quite   beliered,   uninten- 
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tionallj,  and  he  thought  that  some  means 
should  be  brought  into  existence  whereby 
such  a  hardship  should  be  remedied. 

LoBD  CARLINGrORD  (Lord  Peivy 
Sbal),  in  reply,  said,  he  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  noble  Earl  for  bring- 
ing forward  that  question.  The  De- 
pi^tment,  however,  had  only  followed 
the  usual  course.  He  wished  to  make 
no  greater  excuse  for  himself  in  the 
matter  than  if  he  were  actually  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  and,  indeed,  he  was 
as  responsible  as  if  he  had  recently  been 
appointed  Lord  President.  He  quite 
understood  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
had  presented  themselves  to  the  noble 
Earrsmind.  But  the  noble  Earl  had 
not  been  quite  accurate  in  his  reference 
to  the  Education  Act.  If  he  had  read 
the  second  sub-section  of  Section  12  of 
that  Act,  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
power  given  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment was  intended  to  meet  precisely  the 
case  which  had  happened  at  Willesden. 
When  the  Department  was  satisfied  that 
an  existing  school  had  been  discontinued, 
or  that  the  school  accommodation  was 
insufficient,  it  was  empowered,  after  an 
inquiry,  public  or  private,  to  direct  the 
erection  of  a  school  board.  That  was 
precisely  the  case  at  Willesden.  A 
considerable  boys'  school  was  closed, 
and,  there  being  no  prospect  of  the  de- 
ficiency being  supplied,  the  Department 
ordered  the  erection  of  an  additional 
school.  The  noble  Earl  said  that  the 
school  accommodation  in  Willesden  was 
not  only  sufficient,  but  more  than  suffi- 
cient. But  this  parish  had  so  increasing 
a  population  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
for  an  Inspector  of  Schools  at  any  time 
to  say  whether  the  school  accommoda- 
tion was  sufficient  or  not.  The  accom- 
modation that  was  sufficient  to-day  was 
not  sufficient  to-morrow.  But,  irrespec- 
tive of  that,  the  opinion  of  the  School 
Inspector  was  that  in  Harlesden,  which 
was  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Willes- 
den, a  boys'  school  was  urgently  needed 
at  this  moment.  Nothing  was  being 
done,  and,  as  far  as  the  Education  De- 
partmeAt  knew,  nothing  was  in  contem- 
plation, which  would  supply  the  place 
of  the  school  that  was  stopped  at  Har- 
lesden. The  fact  was  that  so  long  ago 
as  Januaiy  last  the  committee  that 
managed  tiie  Harlesden  Boys'  School 
adopted  a  resolution  to  the  e£Pect  that 
they  were  compelled  to  close  the  school 
in  consequence  of  the    gradual  with- 


drawal of  support  from  the  school  by 
the  public,  who  preferred  a  board  school. 
Ten  days  elapsed  from  the  time  when 
notice  was  given  before  the  order  was 
made  by  the  Education  Department. 
He  believed  that  between  the  9th  and 
the  19th  of  May  no  communication  of 
any  kind  was  made  to  the  Department. 
The  action  of  the  Department,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  was  thoroughly  legal 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  But  the 
Department  did  not  confine  their  atten- 
tion simply  to  the  closing  of  this  school ; 
they  took  into  view  the  whole  condition 
and  prospects  of  the  parish  of  Willesden. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl 
that  this  power  of  the  Department 
ought  to  be  exercised  with  great  caution ; 
but  he  could  not  but  think  that  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  described  the 
establishment  of  a  board  school  was 
necessary.  He  could  assure  the  noble 
Earl  that  the  order  for  the  establishment 
of  a  board  school  was  made  in  the  inte- 
rests of  education  in  the  parish  of 
Willesden. 

Viscount  CEANBROOK  objected 
strongly  to  the  course  which  had  been 
taken  in  this  matter.  Because  one 
school  holding  120  children  was  shut  up 
in  one  part  of  the  parish  of  Willesden, 
though  its  closure  could  a£Pect  only,  at 
most,  a  limited  part  of  the  population, 
and  there  were  other  schools  affording 
ample  accommodation  within  no  unrea- 
sonable distance,  notice  was  at  once 
peremptorily  given  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  that  a  board  school  must  be 
established.  The  Committee  of  Council, 
he  contended,  had  not  originally  fixed 
a  definite  period,  and  had  not  allowed 
sufficient  time  to  elapse  before  issuing 
their  final  notice,  and  had  acted  in  con- 
travention of  the  Statute  regulating^suoh 
questions  as  that  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships. The  Committee  of  Council  had 
applied  the  Statute  in  a  harsh  and  un- 
justifiable manner.  The  irrevocable  step 
which  had  been  taken  was  unjust  to 
those  who  had  made  voluntary  efforts  in 
the  parish,  and  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  was  most  unsatisfactory. 

ENTAILS  (SCOTLAND). 
MOTION     FOR     A     RETUPN. 

Thr  Earl  of  CAMPERDOWN  :  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  move  for  a  Betum  of 

« I.  EntailB  exeoated  in  Scotland  prior  to  1st 
August  1848 ; 
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(a.)  The  number  out  off  since  that  date ; 
{b.)  The  nnmber  now  in  existence : 

**  II.  Entails  executed  in  Scotland  on  and  sab- 
sequent  to  1st  August  1848 ; 
(a.)  The  numb^  registered ; 
(6.)  The  number  which  have  since  been 

cutoff; 
(e.)  The  number  now  in  existence." 

I  believe  the  Eetums,  if  they  are 
granted,  will  give  very  useful  and  in- 
structive information  in  regard  to  exist- 
ing Acts  of  Entail.  There  was  an  Act 
passed  in  1847,  called  Lord  Eutherford's 
Act ;  but  I  have  never  seen  any  Betums 
of  the  operation  of  that  Act.  Those 
who  framed  that  Act  expected  that  by  it 
entails  granted  in  future  would  be  easier 
to  cut  off  than  heretofore.  I  should  very 
much  like  to  know  what  has  resulted.  I 
do  not  myself  know  how  many  entails 
there  are  at  present  in  Scotland — whe- 
ther there  are  1,000  or  1,000,000— and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  instructive  and 
very  useful,  especially  in  reference  to 
the  Bill  which  is  now  before  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  if  these  Betums  should 
be  granted. 

Thb  Eabl  op  BOSEBEBY  :  I  quite 
ag^ree  with  my  noble  Friend  that  these 
Betums  would  be  very  useful  and  in- 
structive if  they  could  be  obtained.  All 
I  can  say  is,  that  we  will  do  our  best  to 
obtain  them  for  him. 

Thx  Makquess  of  SALISBXJBY: 
Seeing  that  the  noble  Earl's  Bill— the 
Entail  (Scotland)  Bill  —  comes  on  on 
Thursday  for  second  reading,  I  suppose 
we  shall  have  these  Betums  long  after 
the  measure  has  gone  to  ''  another 
place." 

Thb  Earl  of  CAMPEBDOWN:  I 
hope,  at  all  events,  we  shall  get  the 
Betums  early,  and  before  we  get  into 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  there  need 
be  much  delay ;  because  I  should  think 
it  would  be  only  a  question  of  copying 
of  certain  Betums  in  the  Begister  House 
at  Edinburgh. 

Ths  Earl  of  BOSEBEBT  :  I  am 
glad  the  noble  Marquess  takes  an  inte- 
rest in  the  BUI,  and  that  he  expects  it 
to  naas  so  speedily  through  this  House 
and  go  to  "  another  plaoe." 

Motion  ogr$$d  to. 

Return  of — 

I.  Entails  executed  in  SooUmnd  prior  to  1st 

Angoflt  1848 ; 
(«.)  The  nnmber  cut  off  since  that  date ; 
{b.)  The  number  now  in  existence : 

II.  Entails  execated  in  Scotland  on  and  sobee* 

qnent  to  1st  August  1848; 

The  Earl  of  Camperdottm 


(a.)  The  number  registered ; 


The  number  which  have  since  been 
cut  off; 

(e,)  The  number  now  in  existence. — (7^ 
Earl  of  Camptrdoum.)  , 

Ordered  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 

ELECTION  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  PEERS 
(IRELAND)   BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Election  of  Lords  Temporal  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  Ireland — ^Was  presented  by  The  Earl 
of  Bblmore;  read  1*.    (No.  137.) 

INTERMEDIATE  EDXTCATION  (IRSLAND) 
BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Intermediate  Education 
(Ireland)  Act,  1878— Was  pretent4d  by  The 
Lord  0*Haoan  ;  read  1*.    (No.  138.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Six 

o*clock,  to  Thursday  next,  a 

quarter  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Tiuiday,  ISthJuna,  1882. 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

MINUTES.]  —  Pbivatb  Bills  (*y  OnUr)  — 
Third  JSmmTim  —  Gateshead  and  District 
Tramways  * ;  Lydd  Bailway  (Extanaiona)  * ; 
Milford  Docks*;  Plymouth  and  Dartmoor 
Kailway  *,  and  pa—ed, 

PcBUC  l^vLiA^CommitUe — ^Preyention  of  Crime 

greUnd)  [167]— ilp.   [IVii/A  Kifhty,   Com 
Btums  (No.  2)  •  [1931— m.p. 
Commute*  —  Etport  —  Third  Rtmdit^    Cnstoms 
and  Inland  Rerenue  Buildings   (Ireland)* 
[156],  and  pusud, 
Oofuidered  as  amended— Third  Reading— VnMiie 
Schools   (Scotland)    Teachers*    [IM],    and 


Third  Metding^JjoosH  GoTemment  (Gas)  Pro- 
yisional  Order*  [1441;  Local  Goyemment 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  7)*  [1671;  Local 
GoTemment  Proyisional  Order  (No.  8)  *  [168] ; 
Local  Goyemment  Proyisional  Orden  (No.  9}* 
174] ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Proyisional  Orden  * 
'142  ;  Tramways  Proyisional  Orders  (No.  8)  * 


161 


Bud  passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


LICENSING   ACTS    (SCOTLAND)  —  THB 

JOINT  UCENSING  COMMtTTKE, 

PETERHEAD. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked  the  Seoretuy 
to  the  Treasury,  Whether  his  attention 
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lias  been  called  to  the  fact  that  three 
applications  for  confirmation  of  new 
oertificatee  for  grocers'  and  publicans' 
licences,  set  down  for  consideration  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Licensing  Com- 
mittee of  Peterhead  on  May  15th,  not 
being  granted  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  quorum  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
the  magistrates  present  granted  an  illegal 
certificate  authorising  the  applicants  to 
sell  liquor  at  their  own  risk,  and  on  that 
certificate  the  Excise  authorities  have 
proTisionallj  accepted  the  Licence  Duty, 
and  permitted  the  persons  to  sell  liquor 
as  if  licensed  according  to  Law;  and, 
whether,  when  provisionally  accepting 
the  Duty,  the  Excise  officials  granted 
licences  on  unconfirmed  ''new  certifi- 
cates," in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Publicans'  Certificates  (Scotland) 
Act;  and,  if  not,  under  what  authority 
the  Excise  officials  have  in  these  cases 
connived  at  the  selling  of  excisable 
liquors  by  unlicensed  persons  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY :  I  am  informed 
that  the  Confirmation  Court  at  Peter- 
head, which  did  not  consist  of  the  full 
quorum,  confirmed,  so  far  as  they  had 
the  power,  the  certificates  in  the  three 
cases  referred  to,  which  certificates  had 
been  unanimously  ^ranted  by  the  Licens- 
ing Court.  This,  nowever,  was  subject 
to  the  applicants  accepting  the  risk  of  an 
objection,  on  the  ground  of  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  Court.  The  Excise  have 
not  granted  licences  in  any  of  the  cases ; 
but,  in  accordance  with  their  usual  prac- 
tice, and  not  in  contravention  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament,  they  informed  the  appli- 
cants that  if  they  thought  proper  to  de- 
posit the  Licence  Duty  and  to  sell  on 
their  own  responsibility,  pending  the  full 
confirmation,  they  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with  so  far  as  the  Bevenue  was 
concerned. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— SPELLING 
BEFORM— THE  PHONIC  SYSTEM. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  letter  of  the 
clerk  to  the  Leeds  School  Board,  of  the 
14th  June  1881,  addressed  to  the  Spell- 
ing Beform  Association,  as  follows  : — 

''  Tke  Inspector  of  the  Board  haa  repeatedly 
examined  those  schools  in  which  the  Phonic 
method  is  carried  oat,  and  Uer  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Schools  has  on  several  occasions 
expressed  his  approral  of  the  method  and  his 
satisfaction  at  the  results.  The  method  was  lately 


adopted  hy  an  in&tnts'  school  teacher  with 
marked  success,  showing  that  the  method  is  easy 
of  acquirement  and  fruitful  in  its  results  ;'* 

And,  whether  the  Education  Department 
can  do  anything  to  facilitate  the  teach- 
ing of  children  to  read  under  the  method 
therein  recommended  ? 

Me.  MUNDELLA  :  I  have  seen  the 
letter  to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers. 
Mr.  Legard,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector, 
expresses  his  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  Phonic  method  pf  teaching  read- 
ing in  certain  infant  schools  at  Leeds. 
He  states  that  no  change  is  introduced  in 
the  mode  of  spelling ;  but  that  the  dif- 
ferent vowel  sounds  are  distinguished  by 
a  variety  of  marks,  which  greatly  facili- 
tate the  teaching  of  reading  to  young 
children.  Although  the  Department  is 
willing  that  new  educational  experiments 
shall  have  a  fair  trial,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  prescribing  the  Phonic  or 
any  other  method.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, discourage  it ;  and  we  believe  that 
if  the  system  is  sound  it  will  make  its 
way,  as  there  is  no  lack  of  enterprize  on 
the  part  of  school  boards,  managers, 
and  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  interested 
in  arriving  at  the  highest  results  by  the 
best  methods. 

VACCINATION— THE   OFFICIAL 
METHOD. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  verdict  of  a  coroner's  jury  at  Hollo- 
way,  of  **  shock  to  the  system  following 
vaccination,"  the  medical  evidoDce  being 
that  the  child  in  question  might  have 
survived  two  incisions,  but  was  unable  to 
withstand  the  shock  caused  by  four ;  and, 
whether  the  British  Medical  Journal 
is  correct  in  asserting  that — 

<'  It  is  imperative  for  public  vaccinators  to 
make  four  sourifications,  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Local  €h)vemment  Board  P* 

Mb.  DODSON:  My  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  ver(&ct  in  this  case, 
but  as  yet  I  have  only  been  able  to  ob- 
tain a  brief  report  in  a  newspaper  of 
the  evidence,  and  I  have  directed  a  fur- 
ther inquinr  into  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  It  is  true  that  the  instructions 
issued  several  years  ago  by  the  Privy 
Council  direct  the  public  vaccinators  to 
make  such  punctures  as  would  produce 
four  vesicles ;  but,  according  to  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Department,  no  harm 
has  resulted  from  this  practice,  which  is 
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Mr.  macartney  :  I  wish  to  ask  if 
Arabi  Pasha  remains  at  Cairo  while  the 
whole  of  the  Egjrptian  Army  has  jo^one 
to  Alexandria,  is  not  the  position  of  the 
Europeans  who  remain  at  Cairo  very 
dangerous  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  That, 
of  course,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
European  Consuls  follow  the  Khedive  to 
•  Alexandria  a  large  portion  of  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  Cairo  will  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  G.  W.  ELLIOT:  Can  the  hon. 
Baronet  now  answer  my  Question — 
namely,  whether,  in  the  event  of  Arabi 
Pasha  being  reinstated  in  the  Councils 
of  the  Khedive,  the  Ultimatum  or  Note, 
or  whatever  it  might  be  called,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  and  France  hav- 
ing thus  been  absolutely  disregarded. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  to 
take  any  steps  to  enforce  such  Note  or 
Ultimatum;  and,  if  not,  whether  any 
orders  had  or  would  be  given  for  the 
Fleet  to  leave  Egyptian  waters  ?  If  the 
hon.  Baronet  cannot  answer  now,  I  will 
give  Notice  for  to-morrow. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  shall 
not  be  any  better  able  to  answer  to-mor- 
row than  now.  All  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
Member  it  that  the  present  condition  of 
anarchy  in  Egypt  wul  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  I  cannot  go  into  any  details 
of  the  measures  which  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  May  I  be  permitted 
to  ask  whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  taking  any  measures  by  apply- 
ing to  shipowners  for  the  protection  and 
safety  of  British  subjects  at  Alexandria, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  if  there  is  a 
laree  number  of  persons  anxious  to  go 
on  board  ship,  the  transports  or  men-of- 
war  would  not  be  sufficient. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  In  an- 
swer to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  be- 
lieve that  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour has  made  arrangements  for  sending 
people  wishing  to  leave  the  shore  on 
board  the  Innjore,  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  boat  at  Alexandria,  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  accommodation  on  board 
the  iron-clads  not  being  very  good  ? 

EMIGRATION  — THE  UNITED  STATES 
OF  AMERICA— PASSENGER  ACTS- 
LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  MOORE  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is  a  fact 
that  .the  United  States  Government  are 


at  present  engaged  in  revising  their 
Passene^er  Acts;  and,  whether  he  has 
any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  a 
Oopy  of  the  proposed  Bill,  together  with 
any  Reports  made  by  the  Boa^  of  Trade 
thereon  ? 

Mr.  chamberlain,  in  reply,  said, 
that  there  were  at  present  two  Bills  deal- 
ing with  this  subject  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  United  States, 
and  if  they  were  passed  he  would  con- 
sider whether  it  was  desirable  to  make 
a  Report  on  the  subject. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR.  J. 
HOULIHAN. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  Mr.  John  Houlihan,  of  Ros- 
crea,  was  arrested  on  4th  November 
1881,  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  Boy- 
cott; whether  he  is  still  detained  in 
Kilkenny  Gaol;  whether,  if  convicted 
on  said  charge,  his  imprisonment  would 
have  been  much  shorter ;  and,  whether 
he  will  be  now  released  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Mr.  John  Houli- 
han was  not  arrested  as  a  punishment  for 
the  crime  which  he  was  reasonably  sus- 
pected of  having  committed,  but  because 
his  being  at  large  in  the  district  was  not 
considered  consistent  with  its  peace.  That 
is  the  essence  of  the  Protection  Act  as 
compared  with  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  recently 
considered  his  case,  and  decided  that  he 
cannot  at  present  be  released  with  safety. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— PATRICK 
AND  JOHN  CURLEY. 

Mb.  REDMOND  asked  the  Ohief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
reconsidered  the  case  of  Patrick  Curlej 
and  his  son  John  Ourley,  at  present  de- 
tained in  Kilmainham  Prison ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  can  now  order  their  release  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  His  Exoellenoy 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  recently  con- 
sidered the  cases  of  Patrick  and  John 
Ourley,  and  decided  that  he  cannot  at 
present  order  their  release. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO. 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR,  M.  P. 
KENNY. 

Mb.  REDMOND  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire* 
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tals;  but  our  own  information  is  that 
about  50  people  were  killed. 

Mb.  J.  LO WTHER :  The  hon.  Baronet 
spoke  of  Dervish  Pasha  as  having  in- 
creased the  garrison  of  Alexandria.  Do 
I  understand  that  Dervish  Pasha  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  restoring 
order  in  Egjrpt  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  As  I 
stated  yesterday,  the  position  is  extremely 
anomalous.  Orders  are  given  both  by 
Dervish  Pasha  and  the  Khedive;  and 
they  apparently  are  given  through  Arabi 
Pasha  and  the  other  Ministers;  but 
Dervish  Pasha  states  that  the  increase 
in  the  garrison  of  Alexandria  has  been 
by  his  orders. 

Mb.  G.  W.  ELLIOT  asked  whether, 
in  the  event  of  Arabi  Pasha  being  rein- 
stated in  the  Councils  of  the  Khedive, 
the  Ultimatum  or  Note,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  called,  of  Her  Majesty's  Gb- 
vemment  and  France  having  thus  been 
absolutely  disregarded,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  take  any  steps 
to  enforce  such  Note  or  Ultimatum ;  and, 
if  not,  whether  any  orders  had  or  would 
be  given  for  the  Fleet  to  leave  Egyptian 
waters  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  can- 
not answer  the  Question  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  Question 
grovring  out  of  the  answer  I  have  already 
given ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  a 
Question  of  which  Notice  ought  to  be 
given.  Notice  ought  to  be  given  of  all 
Questions  not  arising  out  of  the  imme- 
diate situation. 

Mr.  RAIKES:  Perhaps  the  hon. 
Baronet  can  say  whether  the  Govern- 
ment are  in  the  possession  of  any  infor- 
mation as  to  whether  the  Khedive  has 
left  Cairo  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  was 
about  to  make  a  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject in  answer  to  a  Question  on  the  Paper 
of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hull 
(Mr.  Norwood). 

Mr.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  :  I  beg 
to  give  Notice  that  I  will  repeat  my 
Question  to-morrow. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  hon.  Baronet  whether  five  of  the 
iron-clads  now  in  Egyptian  waters  drew 
too  much  water  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria  ? 

•  Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  This 
Question  does  not  at  aU  arise  out  of  the 
others ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  it  being 
put  a  second  time  I  shaU  answer  it  now. 


The  Question,  I  suppose,  refers  to  the 
four  iron-dads  (not  five)  that  have  last 
appeared  off  the  coast.  One  of  them 
draws  too  much  water  to  enter  the  port. 
One  can  enter,  and  the  other  two  can 
enter  into  a  portion  of  the  harbour,  but 
not  the  whole. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  steps  have  been  taken  to  secure 
prompt  communication  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Representatives  at  Cairo  and  the 
commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels  at 
Suez  and  Port  Said,  in  order  that  British 
merchant  ships  may  be  stopped  from 
entering  the  Canal  in  the  event  of  the 
disorders  in  Egypt  assuming  a  more 
threatening  aspect  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  In  re- 
ply  to  my  hon.  Friend,  I  can  inform  him 
that  there  is  at  each  end  of  the  Canal 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  whose  com- 
manders would  at  once  know  if  anything 
were  wrong,  and  warn  vessels  accord- 
ingly. Measures  have  been  taken  to 
restore  at  once  telegraphic  communica- 
tion in  the  event  of  its  being  inter- 
rupted, and  the  Admiral  is  fully  sup* 
Elied  with  despatch  vessels,  should  they 
e  required.  As  the  Question  refers  to 
communications  between  Port  Said  and 
Suez,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  Khedive  and  Dervish 
Pasha  have  left  Cairo  together  for  Alex- 
andria ;  but  Sir  Edward  Malet  and  the 
other  Consuls  have  not  accompanied 
them,  but  remain  at  Cairo.  The  news 
arrived  about  two  hours  ago,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  had  left  late  last 
night  or  early  this  morniug;  but  Sir 
Edward  Malet  and  the  other  Consuls 
seem  to  have  remained  at  Cairo.  We 
have  informed  Sir  Edward  Malet  that 
we  think  his  proper  place  is  with  the 
Khedive.  I  have  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  he  will  have  left  for  Alexandria. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  COWEN :  I  wish  to 
ask,  has  the  hon.  Baronet  received  any 
information  as  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  Ministry  of  which  Arabi  Pasha  is 
the  head  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  No,  Sir ; 
we  have  no  such  information. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  :  Can  the  hon. 
Baronet  state  where  Arabi  Pasha  is— - 
whether  he  is  still  at  Cairo  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
telegram  does  not  give  us  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  I  presume  he  re- 
mains in  Cairo ;  but  I  do  not  know. 
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many  times  denied  that  any  Treaty, 
compact,  understanding,  or  whatever  he 
may  like  to  call  it,  exists,  or  ever  has 
existed,  between  Her  Majesty's  Qt)vem- 
ment  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
is  quite  welcome  to  retain  his  own  pri- 
vate opinion  on  the  matter ;  but  it  is  not 
courteous,  becoming,  or  Parliamentary 
on  his  part  to  put  Questions  to  me  in 
regard  to  the  *'  Kilmainham  Treaty." 
With  regard  to  the  subject  itself,  the 
g^und  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  this — that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  committed  exclusively  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  business 
of  imprisoning  and  of  releasing  under 
the  Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,  and  that  it  was  no  part  of  our  duty 
or  business  at  all  to  produce  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  evidence  upon 
which  we  proceeded  either  in  imprison- 
ing or  in  releasing.  Now;,  it  is  out  of 
no  want  of  courtesy  to  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Baronet  that  I  am  obliged  to 
adhere  to  that  ground,  because  I  feel 
that  that  was  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  disregard.  Any  attempt  on 
our  part  to  have  produced  the  evidence 
upon  which  we  proceeded  would  have 
been,  in  my  opinion — and  in  the  opinion, 
I  think,  of  my  Colleagues — an  attempt 
to  carry  over  to  Parliament  a  responsi- 
bility which  was  entirely  and  exclusively 
our  own.  For  that  reason,  I  am  not 
disposed  to  enter  at  all  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  has  opened;  and 
if  he  desires  the  production  of  a  docu- 
ment, which,  I  think,  it  is  no  part  of 
our  duty  to  produce,  it  is  not  for  me 
in  the  least  to  say  to  whom  he  should 
address  his  application. 

Sib  WALTEE  B.  BARTTELOT: 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  am  sure, 
will  feel  that  it  was  from  no  want  of 
courtesy  that  I  addressed  the  Question 
to  him.  I  heard  the  rumour.  I  thought 
it  an  important  Question,  and  I  put  it 
direct.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
not  denied  that  there  was  such  a  corre- 
spondence ;  but  he  referred  me  to  some- 
body else,  and  I  should  like  to  know  to 
whom  I  should  apply  to  have  the  letter 
produced? 

Mb.  sexton  inquired  how  many 
persons  were  now  in  custody,  how  many 
were  classified  by  the  Government  as 
associated  with  crime,  and  what  was  the 
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cause  of  the  delay  in  the  release  of  those 
not  so  classified  ? 

[No  answer  was  given  to  these  Ques* 
tions.] 

Mr.  G.  W.  ELLIOT  said,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "Kilmainham  Treaty"  had 
become  so  important  that  he  begged  to 
give  Notice  that  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Member  for  Clare  (Mr.  O'Shea)  if  on 
the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Kilmainham 
he  was  not  accompanied  by  another 
Gentleman  ? 


ORDER    OF    THE   DAY. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  167.] 

{Secretary  Sir  WUliam  Hareourt,  Mr,  0U4» 
atone,  Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral,  Mr,  SoUeitor 
General,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

COMMITTEE.     [^Progress  I2th  June.^ 

[tenth  kight.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

PART  n. 
Offenoes  against  this  Act. 

Clause  5  (Hiots  and  other  oflPencee). 

Mb.  CHAELES  BUSSELL  said,  the 
Amendment  he  had  to  propose  was  to 
omit  Sub-section  (b)  of  this  clause.  The 
Sub-section  provided  that — 

**  Within  six  months  after  the  execution  of 
any  writ  of  poBsesdon,  or  decree  for  poaseflsion, 
of  any  house  or  land,  every  person  who  takes  or 
held  possession  of  such  house,  or  land,  or  any 
part  thereof,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner, 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act.*' 

This  provision  would  turn  what  might 
be  a  mere  act  of  residence  into  an  o£fence 
punishable  by  six  months'  imprisonment. 
Any  member  of  a  family,  or  anyone  in 
attendance  upon  a  family,  who  took  pos- 
session of  a  house,  or  land,  temporarily, 
for  purposes  of  shelter,  from  which  the 
tenant  had  been  evicted,  would  come 
within  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  He 
did  not  imagine  that  the  Gbvemment  in- 
tended to  make  such  an  act  of  trespass  a 
crime  punishable  by  six  months'  im- 
prisonment; and  if  they  insisted  upon 
the  clause  it  oupht  to  bo  qualified  by 
being  applied  to  cases  of  wrongful  pos- 
session. There  certainly  should  be 
some  nottoe  to  a  person  who  might  hav« 
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oommitted  an  act  of  trespass  that  if  he 
unreasonably  withheld  possession  he 
would  be  guilty  of  a  crime.  A  case 
might  arise  of  a  person,  who,  quite 
innocently,  took  shelter  in  a  part  of 
premises  from  which  a  man  had  been 
evicted,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to 
bring  such  a  person  within  the  power  of 
the  section. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  to 
leave  out  Sub-section  (h). — {Mr.  Charles 
Butull.) 

Question  proposed, "  That  Sub-section 
(h)  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Visoouirr  EBRINGTON  said,  the 
question  really  at  issue  was  whether  the 
law  of  Ireland  should  be  observed,  be- 
cause it  was  the  law,  or  whether  it 
should  be  disreg^ded  with  impunity, 
wherever  it  did  not  happen  to  fall  in 
with  the  views  of  a  piurt  of  the  com- 
munity. It  had  frequently  occurred  of 
late  that  a  tenant,  on  whom  a  notice  of 
ejectment  had  been  executed,  and  whose 
equity  of  redemption  had  long  expired, 
had  resumed  possession  of  the  holding 
and  made  use  of  it  in  defiance  of  the 
law;  and  the  proposal  now  was  that 
such  an  offender,  instead  of  being 
charged  at  Quarter  Sessions  for  taking 
and  nolding  forcible  possession,  should 
be  summanly  tried  for  what  might  be 
called  a  trespass  in  contempt  of  the  law. 
The  necessity  for  this  depended  upon 
whether  the  offence  had  been  a  com- 
mon one,  and  whether  the  law,  as  it  now 
existed,  was  found  adequate  to  deal  with 
it.  He  found,  from  the  Eetums  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  that  up  to  the  year 
1880  the  taking  and  holding  forcible  pos- 
session of  property  was  almost  an  un- 
known thing  in  Ireland;  but  in  1880 
and  1881  no  less  than  147  cases  had  oc- 
curred, and  of  these  113  had  gone  en- 
tirely unpunished.  He  believed,  fur- 
ther, that  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  34  convictions,  the  tenants  for- 
cibly holding  possession  had  incurred  no 
penalty  beyond  having  been  required  to 
come  up  for  judgment  when  called  upon, 
because  the  Crown  Solicitor,  knowing 
that  there  was  very  little  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  verdict  if  the  case  went  to  a 
jury,  was  prepared  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. If  the  case  had  gone  to  a 
jury,  it  was  almost  certain  that  a  j  ury 
would  have  acquitted,  in  face  of  the  evi- 
dence, or  have  disagreed.  There  was 
also  a  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  evi- 


dence that  the  taking  possession  had 
been  accompanied  by  actual  violence.  It 
was  obvious  that  unless  a  man  was  seen 
to  take  forcible  possession,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  he  had  broken  down  a 
door  or  a  fence,  although  the  door  might 
have  been  securely  made  up  before,  and 
although  there  was  no  dispute  that  he 
had  been  acting  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
which  had  given  possession  to  someone 
else.  The  offence  was  the  outcome  of 
the  lawlessness  which  at  present  existed 
in  Ireland.  He  might  instance  what  had 
happened  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  as 
showing  the  danger  of  allowing  it  to  be 
committed  with  impunity.  In  1880  there 
was  only  one  offence  in  Ulster  of  this 
kind ;  in  1881  there  were  12  cases  out  of 
a  total  of  65  in  the  whole  of  Ireland ; 
and  in  the  five  months  of  the  present 
year  there  had  been  eight  cases  out  of 
19,  notwithstanding  that  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  previous  to  1880  there 
had  been  only  30  cases  of  holding  for- 
cible possession  in  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
try. In  point  of  fact,  it  came  to  this — 
that  the  law  at  present  was  not  sufficient 
to  deal  with  these  cases ;  and  the  Go- 
vernment, who  were  well  qualified  to 
judge,  were  of  opinion  that  this  altera- 
tion was  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
efficacy  to  the  Act.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  although  the  punishment  of 
the  offence  was  a  sharp  one,  nobody 
would  incur  it  who  did  not  wilfully  ex- 
pose himself  to  it.  He,  therefore,  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  not  accept 
the  Amendment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  fob 
lEELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  reason  why  the  Government  could 
not  accept  this  Amendment  was  this 
— The  object  of  the  clause  was  to 
strengthen  the  law.  It  was  found  that 
the  ordinary  law  was  defective,  and  was 
brought  into  contempt.  What  was  it 
that  occurred?  He  was  able  to  speak 
from  personal  knowledge,  and  what  oc- 
curred was  this.  A  decree  was  obtained 
in  the  Civil  Court  for  ejectment  for  the 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  it  was  exe- 
cuted. Possession  wets  given  up  to  the 
landlord,  and,  apparently,  everything 
was  perfectly  regular.  The  place  was 
fastened  up  and  made  secure,  or  some 
caretaker  was  put  in.  The  caretaker 
who  had  been  put  in  happened  to  go 
away  for  a  time,  and  the  next  day  all 
the  family  who  had  been  displaced  went 
back  again  to  the  holding;  and  there 
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was  no  power  of  dealing  with  them,  be- 
cause the  Oivil  Court  which  had  issued 
the  execution  could  not  deal  with  the 
case  as  one  of  contempt  of  Court.  In 
regard  to  the  Superior  Courts,  a  writ 
taken  out  there  was  executed  in  the 
same  way,  and  possession  was  given  up. 
The  result  of  that  was  that  the  power  of 
the  writ  was  f nUj  expended  and  the 
execution  was  exhausted ;  and  the  Supe- 
rior Court  had  no  means  in  the  world  of 
dealing  with  the  person  who  had  broken 
the  law,  unless  an  expensive  process  was 
resorted  to  of  appealing  again  to  the 
Court  for  the  punishment  of  the  person 
who  had  treated  the  order  with  con- 
tempt. These  were  obvious  reasons  why 
there  should  be  a  change  in  the  law. 
He  hoped  that  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  would  see  that  this  was  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  dealt  with ; 
and  the  Government  proposed  to  deal 
with  it  by  making  it  an  ofiPence  punish- 
able summarily.  The  maximum  punish- 
ment was  six  months'  imprisonment ; 
but  it  was  a  maximum  punishment,  and 
need  not  necessarily  be  imposed  in  aU 
oases. 

Mr.  HEAXiY:  It  is  to  be  accom- 
panied by  hard  labour. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  hard  labour  was  only  optional,  nor 
was  it  likely  that  the  Court  would 
inflict  it  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  not 
well  deserved.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
C.  Russell)  had  put  the  case  of  a  person 
who  was  acting  innocently — that  was,  a 
man  who  took  possession  without  know- 
ing that  he  was  committing  any  o£fence  at 
all.  That  was  the  case  wnich  appeared 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  an  Amend- 
ment which  had  been  placed  upon  the 
Paper  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Hereford  (Mr.  Reid),  who  proposed 
to  insert  the  word  "knowingly."  He 
saw  no  objection  to  the  insertion  of  this 
Amendment ;  but  he  certainly  thought 
that  the  person  who  did  that  knowingly 
committed  an  o£Penoe. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  must  imagine 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  were  extremely 
innocent  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  law  was  administered  in  that 
country.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  the  penalt}'  of  hard 
labour  was  an  optional  penalty;  but 
they  did  not  forget  the  fact  that  it 
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left  to  the  discretion  of  two  stipendiary 
magistrates  who  were  landlords,  ana 
probably  with  a  dash  of  militaryism 
added.  It  was  absurd,  therefore,  to  saj 
that  the  penalty  of  hard  labour  would 
be  optional,  because  anybody  who  knew 
anything  of  the  tribunal  would  know 
that  the  stipendiary  magistrates  would 
inflict  the  heaviest  penalties  the  law 
allowed  them  to  inflict.  It  was  very 
difficult  to  understand  the  dause  as  to 
the  e£Pect  of  taking  and  holding  foroible 
possession.  The.  clause,  as  proposed  by 
the  Government,  was  a  very  elastio  and 
dangerous  one.  They  spoke  of  taking 
and  holding  possession  as  an  alternative, 
without  any  element  of  an  o£Pence  in 
it  at  all.  Now,  he  found  that  the  ofiEence 
as  specified  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  was 
provided  for  in  a  different  way — it  was 
by  taking  and  holding  forcible  posses- 
sion. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
there  were  two  alternative  offences  known 
to  the  law — namely,  taking  and  holding 
possession,  and  another  taking  and  hold- 
ing forcible  possession. 

Mr.  sexton  regretted  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  considered  it  desirable 
to  tabulate  any  of  these  offences,  except 
the  graver  one  of  taking  and  holding 
foroible    possession.      They  were  now 
inventing,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Coer- 
cion Act,  a  new  offence,  a  kind  of  double- 
barrelled  offence,  of  taking  and  holding 
without  force.      His  own  opinion  was 
that  they  were  adding  to  the  existing 
offence  something  that  was  not  called 
for  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.    There 
was  not  shown  a  necessity  for  this  pro- 
vision.   The  offence  had  decreased  under 
the  ordinary  law.    In  the  year  1880,  the 
number  of  cases  of  taking  and  holding 
forcible  possession  in  the  whole  year 
was  under  83,  and  the  number  of  con- 
victions in  respect  of  these  offences  was 
12 — that  was  to  say,  that  in  the  year 
1880,  out  of  82  oases  there  was  only  one 
case  out  of  seven  in  which  a  jury  con- 
victed.     Last  year  did  that    class    of 
offence  increase  ?    It  certainly  did  not, 
because  the  number  fell  from  82  to  65, 
and    the    convictions    were    22.       He 
commended    to    the    attention   of   the 
Committee  this  extraordinaxy  fact — that 
offences  of  this  class  fell  from  82  in  tho 
year  before  last  to  65  in  last  year,  whereas 
the  convictions  in  1880  were  one  out  of 
seren.  the  conviotioni  last  year  were  one 
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out  of  three.  Would  any  Member  of 
the  Government  get  up  and  show  cause 
why  the  clause  should  be  retained  in  the 
Bill  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
offence  had  diminished,  and  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  jury  in  relation  to  the 
offence  had  been  trebled?  He  was 
amazed  that  it  should  be  considered 
necessary  to  deal  with  such  an  offence 
under  such  circumstances.  The  cases 
themselves  were  very  peculiar.  A  poor 
person,  driven  out  of  his  home,  in  despair 
of  finding  shelter,  went  back  for  a  week 
or  two  until  he  could  make  otherarrange- 
mentA.  He  remembered  a  case  of  a 
poor  woman  who  was  met  upon  the 
high  road  and  asked  why  she  was  cryiug. 
She  said — **I  am  not  crying,  but  my 
eyes  are  sore."  Now,  that  poor  woman 
used  at  night  to  put  her  children  into 
the  house  from  which  she  had  been 
dispossessed,  and  to  wait  outside,  watch 
for  the  night  patrol,  and  when  she  heard 
it  approach,  she  took  the  children  out  of 
the  nouse  and  concealed  them  behind  a 
hedge  until  the  police  disappeared.  It 
was  for  an  offence  of  this  kind  that  the 
Government  proposed  to  give  the  mili- 
tary magistrates  the  right  of  imprison- 
ing a  man  for  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  He  defied  the  Government  to 
show  a  shadow  of  justification  for  the 
course  they  proposed  to  take.  Whereas 
in  the  month  of  April  these  offences 
were  13  in  number,  they  had  fallen, 
according  to  the  Beturns,  in  the  month 
of  May  to  six.  They  had,  therefore, 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  lessening  of 
the  number  of  offences,  and  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency  of  the  military  tribunal ; 
and  yet  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, in  the  face  of  these  facts,  stood  up 
and  told  the  Committee  that  the  ordi- 
nary law  was  insufficient  to  deal  with 
them.  He  defied  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  or  the  Government  to  prove  it. 
The  ordinary  law  was  increasing  in 
efficiency,  and  he  claimed  for  the  jury 
system  in  Ireland  that  the  ordinary  law 
had  been  fully  adequate  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  He,  therefore, 
invited  the  Government  to  explain  why 
they  had  invented  a  new  phraseology  in 
the  matter,  and  why  this  sub-section 
was  to  include  matters  which  had  never 
been  known  to  the  law  as  offences 
before. 

Mr.  EYLANDS  said,  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Ebrington)  had  asserted  that  this  legis- 
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lation  was  the  outcome  of  the  offences 
which  had  arisen  in  Ireland  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbed  state  of  that 
country.  It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  By- 
lands)  that  it  was  the  outcome  of  the 
fact  that  evictions  took  place  in  largo 
numbers  in  Ireland.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  concede  to  the  Government 
everything  they  considered  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order  in 
Ireland  ;  but  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  they  had,  from  time  to 
time,  Beturns  from  Ireland  proving  that 
whilst  the  House  was  on  the  threshold 
of  beneficent  legislation  for  that  country, 
the  landlords  were  putting  into  force 
extreme  rights ;  and,  whatever  might  be 
said  about  this  Bill,  it  would  certainly 
tend  to  strengthen  their  power  of  using 
their  legal  authority.  What  were  evic- 
tions ?  It  might  be  said  that  some  of 
them  were  just  evictions.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  say  what  the  indivi- 
dual circumstances  of  the  cases  were ; 
but  this  he  did  know,  that  for  many 
years  past  excessive  rack  rents  had  been 
exacted  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  arrears 
they  were  about  to  deal  with  arose  out 
of  these  rack  rents.  Eviction  was  the 
only  mode  by  which  the  landlords  were 
a^le  to  get  rid  of  the  tenants  who  had 
fallen  into  arrear ;  but  the  arrears  had 
themselves  accrued  in  consequence  of  the 
landlords  themselves  charging  25  per 
cent,  and  in  some  cases  40  or  50  per 
cent,  more  of  rent  than  they  were  en- 
titled to  charge.  Parliament  was  asked 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  land- 
lords ;  and  he  agreed  with  hon.  Members 
opposite  that  many  hundreds  of  people 
were  constantly  being  unjustly  evicted, 
including  men,  women,  and  children, 
and  very  often  children  at  the  breast,  or 
children  of  very  tender  years.  He  be- 
lieved, from  all  the  evidence  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain,  that  out  of  every  100 
persons  who  were  driven  out  of  their 
homesteads  into  the  roadside  and,  per- 
haps, into  the  workhouse,  there  were 
probably  25  per  cent  who  were  in  reality 
placed  under  the  sentence  of  death. 
What  he  contended  for  was  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  evil.  He  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence that  the  Government  were  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  Irish 
people,  and  he  believed  the  measures 
they  had  in  contemplation  would,  if  they 
were  passed,  do  a  great  deal  to  relieve 
the  country  from  the  pressure  which 
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had  its  natural  outcome  in  crime  and  in 
disturbance.  But  what  would  happen 
before  these  beneficent  arrangements 
could  be  pasted  ?  They  could  tell  what 
would  happen  from  what  was  happening. 
They  knew  that  thousands  of  people 
every  month  were  being  driven  out  of 
their  homesteads  by  the  landlords. 
They  knew,  further,  that  the  landlords 
were  endeavouring  under  the  Act  of  last 
year  to  break  the  present  tenancies  in 
order  that  the  future  tenants  should  not 
have  any  rights  under  the  Act  of  1881. 
Of  course,  he  did  not  justify  the  use  of 
any  violence  in  opposition  to  the  law ; 
but  he  contended  that  the  Government 
ought  to  have  some  regard  to  the  justice 
and  equity  of  the  case ;  and  what  he 
should  like  to  see  the  Government  do,  if 
it  were  at  all  possible  for  them  to  do  it, 
was  this — that  if  in  the  measure  they 
were  bringing  forward  they  strengfth- 
ened  the  power  of  the  landlords, 
there  should  be  a  truce,  and  that  the 
Bill  should  include  a  provision  to  stop 
these  unjust  evictions  until  the  House 
of  Commons  and  the  Government  might 
have  the  means,  by  future  legislation,  of 
dealing  with  them.  With  regard  to  this 
sub-section,  he  was  very  much  influenced 
by  the  opinion  of  his  hon  and  learned 
Friend  near  him  (Mr.  G.  Bussell),  on 
whose  calm  judgment  ho  placed  the 
greatest  reliance.  He  had  avoided  voting 
in  favour  of  many  of  the  Amendments 
proposed  to  the  Bill ;  but  he  should  be 
glad,  indeed,  if,  in  connection  with  this 
Bill,  there  could  be  a  message  of  peace  to 
Ireland  that  the  people  there  would  ap- 
preciate. l_A  lauffh.']  It  was  no  laughing 
matter.  He  should  like  to  see  a  measure 
that  would  provide  for  a  short  period — 
perhaps  for  1 2  months — to  put  a  stop  to 
these  evictions,  which  were  so  greatly 
complained  of  by  the  Irish  people,  so 
that  Parliament  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, in  that  time  of  truce  between  the 
two  parties  to  the  present  land  war,  of 

{>as6ing  a  substantial  measure  for  Ire- 
and.  He  believed  that  such  a  course 
would  do  much  to  prevent  crime  in  Ire- 
land, and  would  give  them  more  hope 
for  the  future  than  they  could  expect 
from  exceptional  legislation. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  intimated  in  the 
course  of  his  speech  that  he  desired  this 
Bill  to  pass,  and  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  under- 
stood mm  to  suggest  to  the  Committee 
that  he  desired  it  to  pass  speedily.     All 

iff.  Rylandi 


he  (Mr.  Gibson)  could  say,  if  that  wai 
the  hon.  Member's  desire,  and  those 
were  his  wishes,  that  the  speech  he  had 
just  delivered  was  not  caloulatea  to  ad- 
vance them,  and  the  suggestion  he  had 
made  for  the  introduction  of  new  clauses 
would  lead  to  endless  debate,  and  was 
certainly  a  suggestion  which  must  have 
been  made  at  a  time  when  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  the  wishes  he  professed 
very  distinctly  present  to  his  mind.  He 
regretted  that  the  hon.  Member  should 
at  this  time,  when  appalling  crimes  were 
reported  daily  from  Ireland,  have  used 
such  an  euphonism  as  ''  land  war."  The 
word  ''war,"  at  the  time  when  assassina- 
tions were  being  perpetrated,  was  not 
the  word  to  employ ;  and  he  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member  should  have  raked 
up  these  topics,  which  had  been  disposed 
of  over  and  over  again,  and  which,  as 
often  as  they  were  stated,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  at  once  to  object  to, 
and  that  was  that  the  crimes  which 
were  at  present  disgracing  Ireland  were 
directly  traceable  to  the  consequences  of 
eviction.  That  was  the  statement  which 
had  no  foundation  whatever ;  and  any- 
one acquainted  with  the  true  facts,  and 
who  desired  to  present  the  facts  in 
their  true  sig^ficance  to  Parliament, 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  figures  of 
crime  and  the  figures  of  eviction  de- 
monstrated that  crime  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  proportionate  to  evio* 
tions.  [**Hear,  hear!"  from  the  Iriih 
Member iJ]  Tes ;  the  crimes  were  found 
to  be  very  numerous  where  evictions 
were  very  few,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  evictions  were  very  great  crimes 
were  found  to  be  very  scanty.  It  was 
worthy  of  note  that  people  who  dis- 
puted these  facts,  worked  up  their  figures 
by  dragging  in  counties  like  some  of  the 
counties  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where 
there  were  sometimes  a  considerable 
number  of  evictions,  and  put  them  in 
an  average  with  other  counties  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ireland  where  there  were 
more  crimes  and  fewer  evictions.  That 
was  a  matter  which  had  been  disposed 
of  several  times,  and  by  nobody  more 
powerfully  than  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  January  last,  when  he  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  short  and  vigorous  sentences, 
which  he  (Mr.  Gibson)  would  commend 
to  the  attention  of  anyone  who  had  any 
doubt  on  the  subject.  The  speech  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton) 
dealt  very  ingeniously  with  the  question 
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— with  that  ingenuity  which  the  hon. 
Member  exhibited  in  every  debate.  The 
drift  of  his  argument  was,  that  inasmuch 
as  they  could  count  the  offences  by  80's, 
and  60's,  and  70's  in  one  year,  and  that 
there  had  been  12  convictions  one  year 
and  22  in  another,  the  proportions  of 
convictions  showed  no  decrease. 

Mb.  SEXTON:  I  mentioned  those 
facts  simply  to  show  the  efficiency  of  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

Mb.  OIBSON  said,  that  efficiency  was 
to  be  measured  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  convictions  were  re- 
corded. He  was  speaking  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown ; 
but  he  believed  that  anyone  who  had 
read  the  records  would  know  that  many 
of  these  convictions  were  in  reality  pleas 
of  **  guilty  "  entered  into  by  a  kind 
of  arrangement  by  which  the  persons 
charged  were  released  on  entering  into 
their  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judg- 
ment when  called  upon.  That  arrange- 
ment was  consented  to  because  there  was 
a  feeling  that,  if  the  case  went  to  a  jury, 
there  would  be  either  a  disagreement  or 
an  acquittal.  The  circumstance  did  not 
prove  that  any  great  confidence  was  to  be 
placed  in  the  existing  machinery  for  ad- 
ministering the  Criminal  Law.  It  might 
in  some  cases  work  very  well,  and  he 
thought  it  was  right  and  proper  wher- 
ever a  prosecutor  could  accept  a  plea  of 
''  g^lty  "  that  he  should  do  so,  and  trust 
that  the  offender  would  become  a  good 
citizen  in  the  future;  but  there  were 
oases  upon  which  they  could  not  rely 
upon  the  present  mode  of  administering 
justice  bein^  at  all  satisfactory.  The 
real  way  to  look  at  the  point  was  that 
in  which  it  had  been  presented  in  the 
dear  and  forcible  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount 
Ebring^n) — namely,  that  these  offences, 
whether  they  numbered  80  or  65,  were 
in  reality  of  recent  growth  and  develop- 
ment. A  iQvr  years  ago  no  such  figures 
could  have  been  stated.  It  was  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  that 
anything  like  that  development — that 
growth  of  figures  had — occurred  in  re- 
gard to  that  offence  of  taking  forcible 
possession,  or  insisting  on  resuming  pos- 
session, or  retaining  possession  contrary 
to  the  law.  Everyone  acquainted  with 
Ireland  or  the  Irish  Press  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  one  of  the  most  notable 
methods  of  the  Land  League,  and  one 
of  its  most  potent  agencies  of  terrorism. 


was  the  forcible  replacing  in  possession 
of  tenants  after  they  had  been  dispos- 
sessed by  process  of  law.  Very  often 
after  a  man  had  been  evicted  he  was 
replaced  against  his  will,  and  kept  there 
and  maintained  by  the  strong  power  of 
the  Land  League,  and  in  many  cases  a 
man  was  replaced  more  than  once.  It 
was  by  that  means  that  this  method  of 
defying  the  law  had  grown  into  exist- 
ence in  Ireland,  and  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable that  some  means  should  be  taken 
for  dealing  with  it.  The  power  was  one 
which,  like  all  other  powers,  must  be 
administered  with  prudence,  caution, 
and  justice ;  but,  as  had  been  explained 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  (Viscount  Ebrington),  if  the 
present  law  was  found  sufficient  in  that 
deplorable  state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
they  would  not  be  there  at  this  moment 
discussing  this  Bill.  It  was  only  be- 
cause within  the  last  two  years  there 
had  been  developed  new  methods  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  which  had  disorganized 
society,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  new  methods  for  deal- 
ing with  them.  He  hoped  the  law 
would  be  administered  tempered  with 
justice,  and  with  due  consideration  for 
everything  that  was  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  with  firmness  and  with  a 
desire  to  secure  whatever  was  right  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  tranquillity. 
In  regard  to  the  tribunal  which  was  to 
administer  the  law,  he  believed  that  no 
tribunal  could  be  suggested  which  would 
not  be  criticized  with  severity.  The 
tribunal  selected  here  was  that  of  two 
Besident  Magistrates.  If  the  Govern- 
ment had  selected  the  ordinary  unpaid 
magistracy  of  the  county,  they  would 
have  been  open  to  criticism,  in  order  to 
show  that  their  tribunal  was  not  entitled 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
was  not  entitled  to  credit.  It  was  said 
that  in  England  the  trades  union  dis- 
putes were  administered  by  the  English 
magistrates,  who  were  not  different  from 
the  ordinary  magistracy  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  was  administered  by  them  with- 
out the  intervention  of  a  jury.  But, 
surely,  they  must  look  at  the  question 
from  a  reasonable  point  of  view.  In 
England  the  magistrates  were  selected 
from  a  class  fitted  by  education  and 
training  to  perform  the  functions  of 
magistrates.  There  must  always  be  a 
difference  between  the  social  position, 
education,  and  training  of  the  persons 
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tion  of  title  arose,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason — namely,  that  it  was  incompetent 
to  try  an  action  for  ejectment  in  a  Petty 
Sessions  Court,  or  to  make  use  of  a 
criminal  course  of  procedure  in  order 
to  effect  a  civil  object.  That  would  be 
an  extremely  objectionable  course ;  and, 
therefore,  a  saving  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  and  in  the 
Oeneral  Consolidation  Act  of  the  24  & 
25  Vietf  the  46th  section  of  which  con- 
tained a  saving  clause,  which  he  had 
merely  copied  in  this  Proviso.  The  next 
part  of  the  Proviso  made  provision  in  a 
case  where — 

**  Irregularity  of  legal  procedure  in  the  evic- 
tion or  execution  arises,  or  any  devolution  of 
the  occupancy  or  tenancy,  or  ownership  interest 
in  the  premises,  takes  place  within  the  said 
period." 

He  thought  that  was  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  or  the 
stipendiary  magistrates.  A  case  of  this 
kind  arose  only  the  other  day.  It  was 
a  case  of  an  ordinary  tenancy  from  year 
to  year.  On  the  death  of  the  owner, 
the  occupancy  descended  to  the  wife  and 
children ;  but  when  the  administration 
of  the  property  was  undertaken,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  will,  and  it  was 
doubtful  who  was  the  tenant.  The  land- 
lord served  a  writ,  got  execution  upon 
it,  and  sold  up  the  tenancy  in  the  name 
of  the  son.  The  mother,  however,  claimed 
it  as  her  property.  The  son  came  to  him 
(Mr.  Marum)  to  know  what  he  was  to 
do;  and,  ultimately,  the  case  was  settled. 
He  merely  mentioned  it  to  show  that 
such  a  case  could  arise.  It  really  was 
the  case  of  the  property  of  one  person 
being  sold  for  the  debts  of  another.  It 
was  a  most  inconvenient  matter  that 
questions  of  title  of  any  kind  should 
be  adjudicated  upon,  especially  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate.  Therefore,  his 
proposal  was  that  questions  of  title  should 
be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
vided by  the  clause,  together  with  any 
devolution  of  the  occupancy  or  tenancy, 
or  ownership  interest  in  the  premises. 
They  made  it  pencd  for  the  tenant  to 
take  forcible  possession  within  six  months 
of  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  possession. 
But  supposing  a  case  of  property  de- 
volving by  the  death  of  the  owner  upon 
the  next-of-kin,  and  there  were  two 
heira-at-law,  there  would  be  two  parties 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  property; 
'^A  how  would  the  tenant  know  with 


whose  consent  he  was  holding  the  pn- 
mises  ?  At  the  death  of  the  landlord,  ths 
consent  of  the  landlord  would  have  oeaaed ; 
but  to  which  of  the  two  heirs-at-law  was 
he  to  be  subjected?  The  tenant  oould  no4 
know  whose  consent  he  was  to  obtain. 
Therefore,   when  the  question   of  the 
devolution  of  ownership  arose  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  involving  a  question  of  title, 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  g^ive  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  to   a  stipendary 
magistrate,  and  enable  him  to  determine 
who  was  the  owner,  so  as  to  say  whe- 
ther the  act  of  the  tenant  was  with  the 
owner's  consent  or  not.    The  same  thing 
would  apply  in  regard  to  the  tenancy. 
If  a  tenant  got  into  possession  and  died 
within  the  six  months,  a  question  might 
arise  as  to  the  legal  representative  of 
the  tenant,  and  it  would  be  most  inoon- 
venient  to  have  that  question  adjudicated 
upon  in  a  summary  way  by  a  sbpendiarj 
magistrate.    He  therefore  proposed  that 
in  all  cases  where  complicatea  questions 
of  title  arose,  the  power  of  adjudicating 
at  the  Court  of  ^etty  Sessions  should 
be  removed.     He  thought  the  consent 
should  be  a  continuous  consent,  and  that 
it  should  determine  with  the  death  of 
either  of  the  parties.     He  failed  to  see 
how  a  tenant  could  be  dealt  with  by  a 
crimincd  process  of  this  kind  in  a  case 
where  a  question  of  title  was  raised; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  obviating  that 
kind  of  inconvenience  that  he  proposed 
the  insertion  of  this  Proviso.     He  did 
not  know  whether  the  Oovemment  would 
consent  to  accept  it ;  but  he  hoped  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  something  to  re- 
move the  difficulty ;  and  he  would  leave 
the  Amendment  to  the  consideration  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  35,  before  the  word  '*  or,"  in. 
sert  the  words  '*  Provided,  That  no  qoeetion  ai 
to  title  to  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditamenta, 
or  any  interest  therein,  or  acoruing  therefrom, 
or  as  to  any  irregularis  of  legal  procedure  ia 
the  eviction  or  execution  arises,  or  any  devolo- 
tion  of  the  occupancy  or  tenancy,  or  ownership 
interest  in  the  premises,  takes  place  within  the 
said  period.'* — {Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

The  attorney  GENERAL  voa 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  Government  oould  not  possibly  aocept 
the  Amendment,  and  for  this  reaaon — 
because  no  question  of  tide  could  arise 
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under  the  clause.  The  Superior  Court 
would  haye  to  determine  ererj  question 
of  title ;  the  Court  would  haye  giyen  its 
judgment,  and  all  that  the  Inferior 
Court,  acting  under  the  Act,  had  to  do 
was  to  protect  the  person  placed  in 
possession  hj  the  writ  or  decree  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

Mb.  MABUM  asked,  what  was  to  be 
done  if  either  of  the  parties  died  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that  if  either  of  the  parties  died,  new 
rights  would  arise  and  would  be  met  in 
the  same  way.  If  after  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  the  Superior  Court, 
possession  was  forcibly  interfered  with, 
the  tribunal  named  by  the  Act  could  deal 
with  the  offence.  If  Uie  parties  died  and 
new  rights  arose,  they  must,  of  course, 
be  argued  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
a  decree  obtained,  and  possession  taken 
before  this  sub-section  came  into  opera- 
tion.      

Me.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
how  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Blake  would  be  met  ?  Mr.  Blake,  at 
Stradbury,  took  forcible  possession  of 
some  premises  by  presenting  a  reyolyer 
at  the  head  of  a  bailiff;  and  when  he 
was  brought  up  at  the  Petty  Sessions, 
he  said  he  was  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  question  was  one  of  dis- 
Euted  title;  but  Mr.  Blake  constituted 
imself  judge  in  the  matter.  Now, 
would  such  a  person  as  Mr.  H.  Blake, 
who  might  be  a  magistrate,  and  consti- 
tuted a  judge  of  facts,  be  a  fit  person  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbis  sub- 
section? It  was  important  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Oovemment  intended 
to  do.  He  thought  the  case  of  Mr.  H. 
Blake  formed  an  excellent  precedent,  and 
there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  if  a 
bad  example  were  set  by  the  magistrates, 
it  was  likely  to  be  copied  by  the  people. 
Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
hoo.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
knew  yery  well  that  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blake  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. No  decree  had  been  made  by  any 
Court  as  to  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty in  Mr.  Blake's  case,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  disputed  title.  The  object 
of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
ooold  only  be  to  blacken  the  character 
of  Mr.  Blake ;  and  he  strongly  objected 
to  the  hoD.  Member  making  statements, 
affecting  the  character  of  indiyiduals, 
which  were  totally  deyoid  of  foundation. 


What  took  place  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blake  was  this.  The  testator  died,  and 
he  (Mr.  Blake)  belieying  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  property  belonged  to  him  by 
right,  took  possession  of  it.  If  a  decree 
had  been  made  by  any  Court,  and  then 
Mr.  H.  Blake  had  taken  possession  of 
the  property  in  defiance  of  that  decree, 
he  would  have  been  punished. 

Me.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought  the 
Goyemment  ought  to  giye  way  upon 
this  Amendment.  He  could  not  imagine 
that  any  mischief  would  arise  ^m  doing 
so,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  did  not  enter- 
tain questions  of  title.  If,  on  hearing  a 
case,  they  discovered  any  question  of 
title  was  involved,  they  dismissed  it  at 
once.  But,  in  this  case,  the  GK>yernment 
proposed  to  constitute  a  Court  which 
would  be  able  to  entertain  questions  of 
title.    The  clause  ran  in  this  way — 

"Within  tix  monthB  after  the  execution  of 
any  writ  of  posBonion  or  decree  for  possoMion 
of  any  house  or  land,  if  any  person  takes  or 
holds  forcible  possession  of  such  house  or  land, 
or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act" 

But,  instead  of  presenting  the  case  to 
the  jury,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  it  to 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  thus  conferred  would  practi- 
cally constitute  the  Court  the  judges  of 
what  was  the  due  execution  of  a  writ  of 
possession,  and,  practically,  a  very  large 
variety  of  cases  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Superior  Courts.  He 
submitted  that  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  involved  principles  of  law  of  great 
intricacy,  they  ought  not  to  interfere  too 
hastily  or  too  rudely  with  old-established 
rights,  and  give  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates this  yery  extensive  jurisdiction. 
It  was  yery  evident  that  Mr.  Blake,  to 
whom  reference  had  been  made,  and 
who  was  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
type  from  whom  stipendiary  magistrates 
would  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing this  clause,  if  chosen,  would  not 
be  a  fit  judge  of  questions  of  title,  or 
whether  a  writ  of  possession  had  been 
properly  executed  or  not.  According  to 
the  admission  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  County  of  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry),  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Blake  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  proper  method  of 
taking  possession  of  property  in  regard 
to  which  the  ownership  was  disputed 
by  presenting  a  revolver  at  the  head  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  it. 
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ill  reply  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be  any 
limitation  of  the  clause  to  agriculture^ 
holdings;  the  object  was  simply  to 
make  an  offence  punishable  summarily 
which  was  at  present  punishable  by  in- 
dictment. The  (Jovemment  were  will- 
ing to  strike  out  the  words  **  without 
the  consent  of  the  holder."  Those  words 
were  drafted  in  the  clause  with  the  in- 
tention of  expressing  what  would  pro- 
bably be  more  correctly  expressed  by  the 
word  **  forcible."  The  words  which  the 
Prime  Minister  proposed  to  introduce 
into  the  sub-section  would  make  it  still 
an  ordinary  and  well-known  offence  of 
forcible  entry  or  forcible  retention.  In 
regard  to  the  six  months,  he  differed 
from  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Oibson),  and 
he  should  not  be  disposed  to  alter  that 
part  of  the  clause  at  all.  As  the  law  at 
present  stood,  there  was  no  limitation  of 
six  months  for  an  application  to  a  Cri- 
mined  Court  for  redress  where  a  man  took 
forcible  possession  of  a  house  or  forcibly 
retained  it.  But  they  were  now  consti- 
tuting a  new  tribunal,  with  a  summary 
mode  of  proceeding,  instead  of  proceed- 
ing by  indictment,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  retain  the  limitation, 
which  was  calculated  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  could 
not  see  much  force  in  the  argument  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  retaining  the  power  of  in- 
flicting six  months'  imprisonment. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAIi  por 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr. 
O'Connor)  had  entirely  misunderstood 
the  point.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
six  months'  imprisonment,  but  simply 
to  the  limitation  of  the  period  within 
which  the  writ  of  possession  should  hold 
good. 

Mb.  healy  presumed  that  if  a  man 
made  restitution  and  paid  the  rent,  he 
would  not  come  within  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  As  the  clause  now  stood,  it 
applied  to  a  man  who  took  or  held  a 
house  or  land  without  the  consent  of 
the  owner;  but  the  tenant  might  put 
himself  right  by  paying  the  rent  and 
costs. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  pob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  proposition  of  the  Prime  Minister  I 

The  Aihmey  General  for  Ireland 


was  to  substitute  the  words  "  forcibly 
takes  or  holds  possession,"  instead  of 
the  words  ''  without  the  consent  of  the 
holder." 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum, 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  he  did  not  think 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  realized 
the  importance  of  the  Proviso  relating 
to  six  months.  When  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, in  his  speech,  pointed  out  that  he 
desired  merely  to  deal  with  the  old, 
familiar,  and  existing  system  of  taking 
forcible  possession,  he  understood  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  propose  to  in- 
troduce those  words  without  qualifica- 
tion, merely  providing  that  it  should  be 
an  offence  which  might  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  The  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  perfectly  intelliKible.  He 
was  merely  taking  up  the  old  offence, 
which  all  of  them  were  familiar  with,  of 
forcible  entry,  and  that  hitherto  had 
been  an  offence  triable  at  Quarter  Ses- 
sions before  a  jury.  But  if  these  words 
were  now  taken  out  of  the  Bill,  only  a 
mutilated  offence  would  be  retained,  and 
the  law  might  be  evaded  in  the  readiest 
and  most  obvious  way.  A  man  would 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  for  the 
expiration  oi  six  months,  and  then  he 
might  go  and  take  forcible  possession 
with  absolute  impunity.  As  the  Bill 
stood,  after  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  take  a  man 
who  committed  this  offence  and  get  him 

Eunished  summarily  before  a  magistrate ; 
ut  the  case  would  have  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  more  expensive  proceeding  of  a 
regular  trial  before  a  jury,  who  would 
be  sure  to  disagree  as  to  a  conviction. 
Now,  that  was  an  obviously  inconvenient 
method  of  dealing  with  the  case.  He 
had  put  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to 
substitute  12  months  instead  of  six ;  but 
he  had  no  bigoted  feeling  in  favour  of 
this  Amendment,  and  he  was  willing  to 
give  it  up,  and  accept  the  nroposiS  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  provided  the  words 
**  six  months  "  were  left  out  of  the 
clause.  But  he  certainly  thought  it 
would  be  desirable,  when  the  clause 
was  €dtered  in  accordance  with  the  sug^ 
gestion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  idl 
reference  to  any  period  should  be  omitted. 
There  was  another  reason  why  this 
Amendment  should  be  pressed.  Every- 
body  acquainted  with  Ireland  knew  that 
the  tenant  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
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rent  bad  a  period  of  six  months  for  re- 
demption. Those  six  months  held  good 
from  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the 
writ;  but  the  landlord  during  that  period 
could  not  deal  with  the  possession  of  the 
farm,  nor  look  upon  it  as  his  own.  He 
could  not  make  a  new  lease,  nor  a  new 
letting,  nor  look  about  for  a  new  tenant, 
and  the  farm,  in  the  meantime,  would  be 
deteriorating.  The  possession  by  the 
landlord  only  amounted  to  a  yerj  un- 
certain kind  of  seizure,  because  at  any 
moment  within  the  six  months  the 
tenant  could  redeem  the  farm.  [Mr. 
Ma&um  :  Yes,  by  payment  of  the  rent 
and  costs.]  The  dispossession  could 
only  be  for  non-payment  of  rent.  He 
was  dealing  with  a  class  of  cases  where 
there  was  a  power  of  redemption  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  six  months ;  and 
it  was  a  very  important  period,  because 
it  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  six  months 
that  the  landlord  would  be  able  to  look 
about  for  a  new  tenant,  and  it  was  that 
very  important  period — namely,  when  a 
landlord  was  about  to  make  a  new  let- 
ting— that  rendered  him  so  unpopular 
in  Ireland ;  and  yet  that  was  the  very 
period  which  the  clause  took,  by  this 
limitation,  for  freeing  the  tenant  from 
the  terror  of  summary  jurisdiction  and 
for  insisting  upon  the  farm  being  left 
vacant.  He  was  afraid  it  would  only  in- 
crease the  evils  against  which  the  Bill  was 
directed.  He  hoped  that  fact  would  be 
dearly  realiced ;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Oovemment  would  consider  the  matter 
before  the  Boport,  with  a  view  to  placing 
it  on  a  fair  and  satisfactory  footing.  If 
they  would  give  him  a  promise  to  that 
effect,  he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied, 
and  would  at  once  resume  his  seat.  He 
had  no  desire  to  insist  upon  the  par- 
ticular fiffure  he  had  selected  of  12 
months.  All  he  said  was  that  six  months 
would  free  the  tenant  who  desired  to 
resume  possession  from  the  terror  of  the 
summary  jurisdiction  provided  by  the 
clause ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, that  was  a  most  desirable  thing. 
He  thought  it  would  be  better  either  to 
take  away  all  reference  to  periods,  or  to 
take  aome  other  period  more  extensive 
than  six  months  —  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
months,  if  they  liked ;  but  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  free  the  tenant  the  very 
moment  a  new  letting  might  be  made. 
He  begged  to  move  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice,  to  leave  out 
**  six/'  and  inaert  **  twelve." 


1006 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
32,  to  leave  out  the  word  **six,"  and 
insert  the  word  "twelve."— (i/r.  Othson.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
*  six '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  LALOK  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  given  no  ade- 
quate reason  why  the  penalty  should  be 
increased  from  six  to  12  months'  im- 
prisonment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  hon.  Member  was  falling  into  the 
same  error  as  that  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor) 
fell  into  a  short  time  ago.  The  ques- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  penalty 
at  all.  In  regard  to  the  Amendment,  he 
would  consider  the  suggestion  made  by 
his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  the  Report ; 
but  he  would  assure  his  right  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  **  six  months  "  had 
not  been  put  in  the  clause  without  seri- 
ous consideration. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  was  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  promise  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  that  since  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Genercd  for 
Ireland  had  undertaken  to  consider  this 
point,  he  would  venture  to  make  another 
suggestion — namely,  that  if  the  tenant 
who  took  forcible  possession  of  a  house 
or  land  within  a  period  of  six  months 
after  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  posses- 
sion was  to  be  punished  with  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  the 
landlord  should  also  be  punished  if  he 
burnt  down  or  otherwise  damaged  the 
tenant's  property.  Within  a  period  of 
six  months,  if  the  tenant  paid  the  rent 
and  costs,  he  was  entitled  to  resume 
possession  of  the  land  which  had  been 
taken  from  him,  because  he  had  an 
equity  of  redemption.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  admitted  that 
during  those  six  months  the  landlord 
could  not  deel  with  the  farm  as  his  own ; 
but  the  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man must  be  aware  that  in  frequent  in- 
stances the  landlord  and  his  agents  had 
burnt  down  the  house  of  the  tenant 
during  that  period  of  six  months.  They 
were  now  going  to  punish,  by  six 
months'  imprisonment,  the  unfortunate 
tenant  who,  tempted  by  want  of  shelter, 
poverty,  and  cold,  went  back  to  his  own 
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home ;  while  thoy  left  the  landlord  at 
liberty  to  bum  the  house  which  was  the 
tenant's  home,  consecrated  by  the  me- 
mories, perhaps,  of  his  childhood,  and 
which  might  become  his  home  again. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  introducing  some 
provision  into  the  Bill  to  restrain  the 
landlord  and  his  agents  during  that 
period  of  six  months  either  from  burn- 
ing the  house  or  damaging  the  pro- 
perty. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  law  at  the  present  moment  was,  that 
if  during  that  period  of  six  months  the 
landlord  did  anything  to  injure  the  pro- 
perty, the  tenant  would  be  able  to  re- 
cover a  good  round  sum  of  money  in 
the  shape  of  damages,  which  would  en- 
able him  to  build  a  new  house. 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  the  tenant  might 
not  have  sufficient  means  to  enable  him 
to  proceed  against  the  landlord. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that,  at  all  events,  the  landlord  had  no 
legal  right  to  take  such  an  extraordinary 
step. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  wished  to  know  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
could  give  an  instance  where  a  landlord 
had  been  punished  for  burning  the 
house  of  an  evicted  tenant  ?  Such  a 
case  had  frequently  occurred ;  but  he 
had  never  heard  of  the  landlord  being 
punished.  If  he  could  be  punished 
criminally,  why  was  he  not  arrested  by 
the  police  and  proceeded  against  ? 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  that 
under  this  Bill,  if  the  tenant  did  any 
injury  to  the  property  of  the  landlord,  he 
could  be  punished  criminally ;  but  if  the 
landlord  did  anything  to  the  property 
of  the  tenant,  he  must  be  proceeded 
against  civilly.  He  did  not  look  upon 
that  as  equal  justice  ;  and  he  wished  to 
add  that  if  the  Government  made  any 
further  concessions  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson),  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor)  and  his  Friends  would 
give  a  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  glad 
that  the  Government  were  coming  round 
to  the  Common  Law  definition  of  for- 
cible entry  which  prevailed  in  England. 
He  trusted  that  between  the  present 
time  and  the  Report,  or  on  a  subsequent 
clause  of  the  Bill,  they  would  consider 

Mr.  Leumf 


the  propriety  of  limiting  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  by  the  magistrates 
to  imprisonment  without  hard  labour. 
It  was  a  well-known  fact  that  the  law 
with  regard  to  forcible  entry  differed 
very  much  in  severity  in  Ireland  from 
what  it  was  in  England.  In  England 
they  had  to  depend  upon  the  Common 
Law  for  the  power  of  punishing  the  of- 
fence of  forcible  entry ;  whereas,  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  treated  under  one  of  the 
Whiteboy  Acts. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  hon.  Member  was  quite  mistaken. 

Mr.  PARNELL  understood  that  the 
offence  was  dealt  with  by  one  of  the 
Whiteboy  Acts  passed  in  the  Reign  of 
George  III. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  re- 
marked, that  the  offence  came  under  a 
Statute  of  Richard  II. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  able  to  go 
further  back  upon  the  law  of  the  ques- 
tion than  he  was ;  but  he  had  always 
understood  that  it  was  one  of  the  White- 
boy Acts. 

Mr.  ma  RUM:  It  is  the  26th  of 
George  III. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  die- 
sented. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  when 
lawyers  differed,  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  retire  from  the  scene.  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  maintained  that  the 
offence  was  punishable  under  an  Act  of 
Richard  II. ;  whereas,  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Marum),  whose  knowledge 
of  law  was  very  extensive,  maintained 
that  it  was  punishable  under  an  Act  of 
George  III.,  which  was  one  of  the 
Whiteboy  Acts.  Personally,  he  was 
willing  to  leave  the  matter  there.  It 
was  not  dealt  with  by  the  Statute  of 
Edward  III.,  of  which  they  had  heard 
so  much  recently  in  regard  to  the  refusal 
to  supply  provisions.  What  he  wanted 
to  get  at  was  this.  That  this  offencOi 
when  it  was  committed  in  England,  was 
punished  by  imprisonment  without  hard 
labour ;  and  he  trusted  that  by  the  time 
they  came  to  the  clause  deeding  with 
punishments  under  this  Act,  the  Go- 
vernment would  be  able  to  announce 
that  they  had  decided,  in  reference  to 
the  offence  of  forcible  entry,  having 
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gard  to  the  fact  that  the  cases  would  be 
disposed  of  under  the  summary  juris- 
diction of  the  magistrates,  to  dispense,  at 
any  rate^  with  hard  labour. 

Thb  chairman  wished  to  point  out 
that  the  only  question  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  discussion  was  becoming 
too  general. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  remarked,  that  before 
the  Amendment  was  withdrawn  he 
wished  to  submit  one  or  two  observa- 
tions in  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
landlords. 

Thb  chairman  said,  he  had  al- 
ready pointed  out  that  the  only  question 
was  the  withdrawal  of  an  Amendment 
to  substitute  12  months  for  six.  Gene- 
ral remarks  of  this  kind  would  be  more 
regular  afterwards. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  MOLLOY  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment stood  in  his  name ;  but  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  move  it  until  the 
exact  words  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Prime  Minister  were  placed  before  the 
Committee.  His  proposal  was  to  sub- 
stitute **  due  execution  of  the  writ "  in- 
stead of  "the  execution." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  word  **  due  "  would  not  be  required 
now.  The  sub -section  would  now 
run — 

**  Within  9ix  months  after  the  execation  of 
any  writ  of  possession  or  decree  for  possession 
of  any  honse  or  land,  forcibly  takes  or  holds 
possession  of  such  house  or  land,  or  any  part 
thoeof.*' 

The  clause  would  stop  there,  omitting 
the  words  "  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner." 

Mr.  MOLLOY  said,  those  words 
would  cover  everything  he  wished  to 
meet,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  move 
his  Amendment. 

Mr.  p.  martin  said,  it  struck  him, 
that  although  the  Government  Amend- 
ment covered  the  word  **  takes,"  they 
ought  to  have  the  word  *'  forcibly  "  also 
before  '*  holds,"  or  to  insert  the  word 
'*  forcible,"  as  in  the  old  Act,  before 
**  possession." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  the 
word  **  forcibly,"  because  he  intended 
to  insert  the  word  ''forcible"  before  the 
word  "possession." 


Mr.  p.  martin  said,  the  word 
"forcible,"  in  that  case,  would  cover 
both  "  takes  and  holds." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  clause  would  run — "takes  or  holds 
forcible  possession."  He  moved  an 
Amendment  to  that  effect. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  34,  before  the  word  ''pos- 
session," insert  the  word  "forcible."  —  {The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,) 

Question,  "That  the  word  'forcible' 
be  there  inserted,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  now  proposed,  at  the  end  of  the  same 
line,  to  omit  the  words  "  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  34,  to  leave  out  the  words 
"  without  the  consent  of  the  owner." — {Th$ 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland.) 

Question  proposed, "  That  those  words 
be  there  omitted." 

Mr.  PARNELL  asked,  what  was  the 
absolute  necessity  for  leaving  the  words 
out? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
they  were  mere  surplusage  now,  as  the 
word  "  forcible  "  fixed  the  character  of 
the  ofiPence. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  MARUM  said,  the  first  Amend- 
ment which  stood  in  his  name — namely, 
after  **  takes,"  to  leave  out  **or  holds," 
and  insert  ^^  forcible,"  had  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  insertion  of  the  word 
"forcible"  before  ** possession."  His 
second  Amendment,  which  was  to  Bub« 
stitute  for  ''  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner "  ''  against  the  consent  of  the 
owner,"  was  also  disposed  of.  He  had, 
therefore,  to  move  now — 

In  line  36,  before  the  word  ''or"  to  insert 
the  words  *'  Provided,  That  no  question  as  to 
title  to  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or 
any  interest  therein,  or  accruing  therefrom,  or 
as  to  any  irregularity  of  legal  procedure  in  the 
eviction  or  execution  arises,  or  any  devolution 
of  the  occupancy  or  tenancy,  or  ownership 
interest  in  the  premises,  takes  place  within  the 
said  period." 

He  had  copied  the  first  portion  of  this 
Proviso  from  the  Petty  Sessions  Acts. 
By  those  Acts,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
magistrates  was  ousted  whenever  a  ques- 
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tion  of  title  arose,  and  for  a  very  good 
reason — namely,  that  it  was  incompetent 
to  try  an  action  for  ejectment  in  a  Petty 
Sessions  Court,  or  to  make  use  of  a 
criminal  course  of  procedure  in  order 
to  effect  a  civil  object.  That  would  be 
an  extremely  objectionable  course ;  and, 
therefore,  a  saving  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  Petty  Sessions  Act,  and  in  the 
General  Consolidation  Act  of  the  24  & 
25  Vict,,  the  46th  section  of  which  con- 
tained a  saving  clause,  which  he  had 
merely  copied  in  this  Proviso.  The  next 
part  of  the  Proviso  made  provision  in  a 
case  where — 

"  Irregularity  of  legal  procedure  in  the  evic- 
tion or  execation  arises,  or  any  devolution  of 
the  occupancy  or  tenancy,  or  ownership  interest 
in  the  premises,  takes  place  within  the  said 
period." 

He  thought  that  was  a  matter  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  or  the 
stipendiary  magistrates.  A  case  of  this 
kind  arose  only  the  other  day.  It  was 
a  case  of  an  ordinary  tenancy  from  year 
to  year.  On  the  death  of  the  owner, 
the  occupancy  descended  to  the  wife  and 
children ;  but  when  the  administration 
of  the  property  was  undertaken,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  no  will,  and  it  was 
doubtful  who  was  the  tenant.  The  land- 
lord served  a  writ,  got  execution  upon 
it,  and  sold  up  the  tenancy  in  the  name 
of  the  son.  The  mother,  however,  claimed 
it  as  her  property.  The  son  came  to  him 
(Mr.  Marum)  to  know  what  he  was  to 
do;  and,  ultimately,  the  case  was  settled. 
He  merely  mentioned  it  to  show  that 
such  a  case  could  arise.  It  really  was 
the  case  of  the  property  of  one  person 
being  sold  for  the  debts  of  another.  It 
was  a  most  inconvenient  matter  that 
questions  of  title  of  any  kind  should 
be  adjudicated  upon,  especially  by  a 
stipendiary  magistrate.  Therefore,  his 
proposal  was  that  questions  of  title  should 
be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  pro- 
vided by  the  clause,  together  with  any 
devolution  of  the  occupancy  or  tenancy, 
or  ownership  interest  in  the  premises. 
They  made  it  penal  for  the  tenant  to 
take  forcible  possession  within  six  months 
of  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  possession. 
But  supposing  a  case  of  property  de- 
volving by  the  death  of  the  owner  upon 
the  next-of-kin,  and  there  were  two 
heirs-at-law,  there  would  be  two  parties 
claiming  an  interest  in  the  property; 
and  how  would  the  tenant  know  with 

Mr*  Morum 


whose  consent  he  was  holding  the  pre- 
mises ?  At  the  death  of  the  landlord,  the 
consent  of  the  landlord  would  have  ceased ; 
but  to  which  of  the  two  heirs-at-law  was 
he  to  be  subjected?  The  tenant  could  not 
know  whose  consent  he  was  to  obtain. 
Therefore,  when  the  question  of  the 
devolution  of  ownership  arose  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  involving  a  question  of  title, 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  g^ve  the 
power  of  jurisdiction  to  a  stipendary 
magistrate,  and  enable  him  to  determine 
who  was  the  owner,  so  as  to  say  wh^ 
ther  the  act  of  the  tenant  was  with  the 
owner's  consent  or  not.  The  same  thing 
would  apply  in  regard  to  the  tenancy. 
If  a  tenant  got  into  possession  and  died 
within  the  six  months,  a  question  might 
arise  as  to  the  legal  representative  of 
the  tenant,  and  it  would  be  most  incon- 
venient to  have  that  question  adjudicated 
upon  in  a  summary  way  by  a  stipendiary 
magistrate.  He  therefore  proposed  that 
in  aJl  cases  where  complicated  questions 
of  title  arose,  the  power  of  adjudicating 
at  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions  should 
be  removed.  He  thought  the  consent 
should  be  a  continuous  consent,  and  that 
it  should  determine  with  the  death  of 
either  of  the  parties.  He  failed  to  see 
how  a  tenant  could  be  dealt  with  by  a 
crimincd  process  of  this  kind  in  a  case 
where  a  question  of  title  was  raised ; 
and  it  was  with  a  view  to  obviating  that 
kind  of  inconvenience  that  he  proposed 
the  insertion  of  this  Proviso.  He  did 
not  know  whether  the  Oovemment  would 
consent  to  accept  it ;  but  he  hoped  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  something  to  re- 
move the  difficulty ;  and  he  would  leave 
the  Amendment  to  the  consideration  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  35,  hefore  the  word  '*  or,**  in- 
sert the  words  '*  Provided,  That  no  question  as 
to  title  to  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
or  any  interest  therein,  or  accruing  therefrom, 
or  as  to  any  irregularity  of  legal  procedure  in 
the  eviction  or  execution  arises,  or  any  devolu- 
tion of  the  occupancy  or  tenancy,  or  ownership 
interest  in  the  premises,  takes  place  within  the 
said  period."— (JTr.  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted.*' 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  Gt>vernment  could  not  possibly  accept 
the  Amendment,  and  for  this  reason — 
because  no  question  of  title  could  arise 
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under  the  clause.  The  Superior  Court 
would  haye  to  determine  every  question 
of  title ;  the  Court  would  haye  given  its 
judgment,  and  all  that  the  Inferior 
Comi;,  acting  under  the  Act,  had  to  do 
was  to  protect  the  person  placed  in 
possession  by  the  writ  or  decree  of  the 
Superior  Court. 

Mb.  MABUM  asked,  what  was  to  be 
done  if  either  of  theparties  died  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that  if  either  of  the  parties  died,  new 
rights  would  arise  and  would  be  met  in 
the  same  way.  If  after  the  execution 
of  the  decree  of  the  Superior  Court, 
possession  was  forcibly  interfered  with, 
the  tribunal  named  by  the  Act  could  deal 
with  the  ofiPence.  If  Uie  parties  died  and 
new  rights  arose,  they  must,  of  course, 
be  argued  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
a  decree  obtained,  and  possession  taken 
before  this  sub-section  came  into  opera- 
tion.      

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
how  a  case  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  H. 
Blake  would  be  met  ?  Mr.  Blake,  at 
Stradbury,  took  forcible  possession  of 
some  premises  by  presenting  a  revolver 
at  the  head  of  a  bailiff;  and  when  he 
was  brought  up  at  the  Petty  Sessions, 
he  said  he  was  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  question  was  one  of  dis- 
puted title;  but  Mr.  Blake  constituted 
himself  judge  in  the  matter.  Now, 
would  such  a  person  as  Mr.  H.  Blake, 
who  might  be  a  magistrate,  and  consti- 
tuted a  judge  of  facts,  be  a  fit  person  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section? It  was  important  to  know 
exactly  what  the  Government  intended 
to  do.  He  thought  the  case  of  Mr.  H. 
Blake  formed  an  excellent  precedent,  and 
there  was  much  reason  to  fear  that  if  a 
bad  example  were  set  by  the  magistrates, 
it  was  likely  to  be  copied  by  the  people. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
knew  very  well  that  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blake  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. No  decree  had  been  made  by  any 
Court  as  to  the  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty in  Mr.  Blake's  case,  and  it  was  a 
question  of  disputed  title.  The  object 
of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
could  only  be  to  blacken  the  character 
of  Mr.  Blake ;  and  he  strongly  objected 
to  the  hon.  Member  making  statements, 
affecting  the  character  of  individuals, 
^hioh  were  totally  devoid  of  foundation. 


What  took  place  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Blake  was  this.  The  testator  died,  and 
he  (Mr.  Blake)  believing  that  this  por- 
tion of  the  property  belonged  to  him  by 
right,  took  possession  of  it.  If  a  decree 
had  been  made  by  any  Court,  and  then 
Mr.  H.  Blake  had  taken  possession  of 
the  property  in  defiance  of  that  decree, 
he  would  have  been  punished. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  give  way  upon 
this  Amendment.  He  could  not  imagine 
that  any  mischief  would  arise  from  doing 
80,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  notoriety  that 
Courts  of  Petty  Sessions  did  not  enter- 
tain questions  of  title.  If,  on  hearing  a 
case,  they  discovered  any  question  of 
title  was  involved,  they  dismissed  it  at 
once.  But,  in  this  case,  the  Government 
proposed  to  constitute  a  Court  which 
would  be  able  to  entertain  questions  of 
title.     The  clause  ran  in  this  way — 

**  Within  »ix  months  after  the  ezecation  of 
any  writ  of  possession  or  decree  for  possession 
of  any  hoase  or  land,  if  any  person  takes  or 
holds  forcible  possession  of  such  house  or  land, 
or  any  part  thereof,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act." 

But,  instead  of  presenting  the  case  to 
the  jury,  it  was  proposed  to  submit  it  to 
a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction.  The 
jurisdiction  thus  conferred  would  practi- 
cally constitute  the  Court  the  judges  of 
what  was  the  due  execution  of  a  writ  of 
possession,  and,  practically,  a  very  large 
variety  of  cases  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Superior  Courts.  He 
submitted  that  in  cases  of  this  kind, 
which  involved  principles  of  law  of  great 
intricacy,  they  ought  not  to  interfere  too 
hastily  or  too  rudely  with  old-established 
rights,  and  give  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trates this  very  extensive  jurisdiction. 
It  was  very  evident  that  Mr.  Blake,  to 
whom  reference  had  been  made,  and 
who  was  a  very  fair  example  of  the 
type  from  whom  stipendiary  magistrates 
would  be  made,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing this  clause,  if  chosen,  would  not 
be  a  fit  judge  of  questions  of  title,  or 
whether  a  writ  of  possession  had  been 
properly  executed  or  not.  According  to 
the  admission  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  County  of  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry),  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Blake  con- 
sidered that  it  was  a  proper  method  of 
taking  possession  of  property  in  regard 
to  wiuch  the  ownership  was  disputed 
by  presenting  a  revolver  at  the  head  of 
the  person  in  charge  of  it. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY :  I  never 
Baid  anything  of  the  kind,  and  I  never 
mentioned  anything  as  to  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Blake's  proceedings. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  certainly  disputed  the  contention 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  that  the  method  of  Mr.  Blake, 
in  proceeding  with  a  revolver  to  take 
forcible  possession  of  the  premises,  was 
contrary  to  law.  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  un- 
derstood Mr.  Blake's  defence  to  be  that 
he  found  the  key  in  the  door  and  entered 
without  force.  But  if  Mr.  Blake  consi- 
dered that  this  practice  of  threatening 
the  person  in  charge  with  a  revolver 
was  the  proper  way  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  a  disputed  will,  it  was, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  singular 
mode  of  proceeding.  What  guarantee 
had  they  that  they  might  not  have  a 
stipendiary  magistrate  appointed  of  the 
same  calibre  ?  They  might  have  a  case 
like  that  of  Mr.  Keating,  at  Wood's 
Gift,  who  took  possession  of  property 
without  any  process  of  law  at  all,  and 
without  any  writ  of  possession.  He  (Mr. 
Parnell)  thought  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  Parliament  should  show 
the  Irish  Members  that  they  desired  to 
proceed  in  accordance  with  the  process 
of  law,  and  not  with  unnecessary  haste 
of  any  kind.  By  putting  this  power  of 
deciding  a  question  of  title  in  the  hands 
of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  they  would 
deprive  the  peaceable  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  in  Ireland  of  all  the  guarantees 
they  now  enjoyed. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell),  with  all  his  ingenuity,  would 
not  succeed  in  fastening  upon  him  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry)  a  statement  which  he 
had  not  made.  He  had  said  nothing 
about  the  validity  of  Mr.  Blake's  act, 
and  he  had  expressly  stated  that  he  did 
not  excuse  Mr.  Blake.  All  he  had  said 
was,  that  that  which  was  introduced  as 
an  analogous  case  was  not  an  ancdogous 
case  at  aU.  There  had  been  no  decree 
of  possession  whatever;  no  steps  had 
been  taken  by  the  Superior  Court ;  and 
in  such  a  case  this  section  would  not 
come  into  operation  at  all,  seeing  that  it 
only  applied  to  a  case  in  which  a  decree 
had  been  made.  If  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  had  been  attending 
to  his  duty  a  little  earlier  in  the  day,  he 
woidd  have  heard  the  Prime  Minister 
state  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 


vernment to  associate  the  local  magis- 
trates— whether  Mr.  Blake  or  anybody 
else — with  a  barrister,  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  legally 
and  properly. 

Mr.  parnell  remarked,  that,  as 
regarded  his  non-attention  to  his  duty, 
he  could  only  say  that  he  entered  the 
House  before  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  ;  and  at  the 
time  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  not 
attending  to  his  duty,  he  was  in  the 
Library  hunting  up  the  Acts  bearing  on 
the  question  of  forcible  possession.  If 
he  might  be  permitted  to  form  an  esti- 
mate of  the  candour  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Galway,  and  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's love  of  truth — [Crtw  of  ''Ques- 
tion!" and  '* Order!"] 

The  CHAIRMAN:  These  personal 
recriminations  are  certainly  out  of 
Order. 

Mr.  parnell  denied  that  lie  had 
made  any  personal  recrimination  against 
the  hon.  Member  for  Galway.  He  had 
not  been  permitted  to  proceed  with  his 
sentence,  and  he  would  respectfully 
claim  the  permission  to  do  so  before  the 
Chairman  proceeded  to  pass  judgment 
upon  him. 

Mr.  WARTON:  Oh! 

Mr.  sexton  rose  to  a  point  of 
Order.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  had 
been  openly  attacked,  and  he  wished  to 
know  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton)  was  entitled, 
by  continual  interruption,  to  interfere 
with  his  hon.  Friend  when  he  was  reply* 
ing  to  a  personal  attack  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  discussion 
has  been  going  backwards  and  forwards 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Blake,  which  has  no 
reference  to  the  question  before  the 
Committee,  and  is  merely  wasting  tbe 
time  of  the  Committee.  It  is  altogether 
out  of  Order. 

Mr.  p.  MARTIN  said,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  enter  into  the  Blake  con- 
troversy;  but  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  in- 
duce the  Committee  to  give  a  favourable 
consideration  to  the  Amendment.  What 
was  the  purport  of  the  Amendment  f 
It  was  that  if  there  was  a  bond  fide  ques- 
tion of  title  raised  before  the  stipendiary 
magistrate,  his  jurisdiction  should  be 
ousted.  That  was  really  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  Amendment  which  bad 
been  put  upon  the  Paper  by  his  hon. 
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and  learned  Colleague  in  the  represen- 
tation of  the  County  of  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
Marum).  It  might  be  contended  the 
insertion  of  these  words  was  unnecessary. 
In  a  Bill  of  this  character,  however,  and 
having  regard  to  the  powers  proposed  to 
be  vested  in  these  tribunals,  it  was  de- 
sirable the  question  should  be  freed  from 
doubt,  and  made  clear  in  the  Bill.  No 
doubt,  as  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Qalway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry),  a  statement  had  been  made 
by  the  Prime  Minister  that  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  would  have  legal  assist- 
ance. That  statement  was  of  a  very 
vague  character.  It  was  in  no  way  in- 
dicated what  were  to  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  those  legal  assessors,  or  in  what 
manner  or  on  what  occasions  they  were 
to  give  their  aid  to  the  magistrates.  It 
might  be  said  that  they  were  raising 
questions  which  were  not  often  likely  to 
arise;  but  he  thought  that  questions 
of  this  kind  might  not  unfrequently 
come  before  the  magistrates.  Hon. 
Members  knew  very  well  that  in  taking 
possession  of  land  questions  frequently 
arose  as  to  the  boundaries.  Very  often 
a  writ  went  down  directing  the  Sheriff 
to  take  possession  of  certain  property, 
and  the  tenant  claimed  a  right,  under 
the  Statute  of  Limitations,  to  certain 
portions  of  it,  and  contended  that 
they  were  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  writ.  In  such  a  case  a 
hond  fide  question  of  title  would  arise. 
The  tenant  might  say — "I  am  your 
tenant  for  16  acres,  but  you  have  no 
right  to  an  additional  five  acres,  and, 
therefore,  I  shall  continue  holding  the 
land."  There,  at  once,  a  question  of 
title  arose.  But  if  they  passed  this  sec- 
tion as  it  stood,  the  tenant  would,  under 
such  circumstances,  be  subjected  to  the 
summary  jurisdiction  of  the  stipendiary 
magistrates.  He  entertained  no  un- 
friendly feeling  for  the  Irish  magistrates 
as  a  body.  Many  of  them  had,  he  con- 
sidered, been  unreasonably  assailed.  At 
the  same  time  he  should  be  most  un- 
willing to  see  matters  left  to  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  any  magistrate.  There 
was  an  old  but  a  very  true  saying — 
'*  The  discretion  of  the  Judge  is  the  law 
of  tyrants."  The  local  magistrates,  who 
must  be  prejudiced  to  a  g^eat  extent,  in 
consequence  of  mixing  with  a  particular 
class  of  persons  in  Ireland,  would  in- 
evitably be  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
landlords ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  import- 


ant that  Parliament  should  safegpiard 
this  Act  in  every  possible  way.  He 
wanted  to  know  from  the  Government  if 
it  was  not  their  intention  that  the  ma- 
gistrates should  be  restrained  from  ad- 
judicating in  any  case  in  which  a  hon& 
fide  question  of  title  arose  ?  If  it  was, 
why  not  accept  the  Amendment,  and 
place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt. 

Mr.  LALOE  said,  he  wished  to  put 
this  case.  Suppose  the  tenant,  who  had 
been  put  out  of  possession  for  two  or 
three  months,  went  and  offered  the  rent 
to  the  landlord,  that  the  landlord  re- 
fused to  accept  it,  and  that  thereupon 
the  tenant  went  back,  broke  down  the 
door,  and  took  possession  of  the  house 
and  land.  Would  they  have  that  man 
sent  by  the  magistrate  to  gaol  for  six 
months  for  taking  possession  of  the 
farm,  after  having  offered  the  full  rent 
and  costs  ?  He  was  acquainted  with  a 
C£ise  in  his  own  neighbourhood  in  which 
this  actually  occurred  last  October.  The 
tenant  had  been  out  of  possession  for 
five  months,  but  his  period  of  redemp- 
tion amounted  to  six  months.  Just  be- 
fore the  period  of  redemption  expired, 
the  landlord  deliberately  left  the  place, 
and  went  out  of  the  country,  and  the 
tenant,  not  being  able  to  find  him,  was 
not  able  to  pay  the  rent.  When  the 
landlord  came  back,  a  week  after  the 
time  had  expired,  he  claimed  the  right 
to  keep  possession,  and  the  tenant  was 
therefore  deprived  of  his  right  of  six 
months'  redemption.  He  (Mr.  Lalor) 
thought  that,  in  this  and  in  similar 
cases,  it  was  most  unjust  to  deprive  a 
tenant  of  his  power  of  redemption. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  fob 
lEELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
it  was  a  singular  thing  how  a  case  of 
that  kind  could  have  occurred.  It  was 
utterly  illegal  from  beginning  to  end. 
Where  the  tenant  was  prepared  to  pay 
the  rent  and  costs  to  the  landlord,  there 
was  an  easy  way  of  arriving  at  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty.  All  he  had  to  do  was 
to  lodge  the  money  in  Court,  and  if  the 
landlord  refused  to  g^ve  up  possession 
the  cost  of  re-instating  the  tenant  in  pos- 
session would  fall  upon  him. 

Mr.  LALOE  said,  the  tenant  might 
not  have  more  money  than  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  and  costs.  After  doing 
that,  he  might  have  nothing  left  to  pay 
the  lawyer. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  for 
lEELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 

[IfeiM  Ni9hU\ 
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that  any  lawyer  would  ha^e  readily  taken 
up  such  a  case  for  him. 

Mb.  PABNELL  asked  if  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  would  have  any  objection  to  sim- 
plify the  proceedings,  and,  instead  of 
compelling  a  tenant  to  go  to  Dublin 
under  Dease's  Act,  which  required  him 
to  lodge  the  money  in  Dublin,  to  enable 
him  to  lodge  it  in  ike  Magistrates'  Court, 
or  the  County  Court  where  the  eject- 
ment had  been  obtained  ?  It  might  sim- 
plify the  proceedings  if,  under  the  Bill, 
the  money  were  allowed  to  be  lodged  in 
the  Magistrates'  Court. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
that  would  be,  of  course,  entirely  foreign 
to  what  they  were  dealing  with  in  the 
present  instance.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  the  suggestion  was  not  an  un- 
reasonable one  to  carry  out  in  any  Bill 
dealing  with  the  relations  between  land- 
lord and  tenant.  He  would  be  the  last 
person  to  wish  to  deprive  the  tenant  of 
facilities  for  re-possessing  himself  of  his 
holding. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  case  which  had  been 
put  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin)  was  not  at  all 
an  imaginary  one.  Last  week  he  had  a 
letter  from  a  constituent  of  his  own  ^m 
the  county  of  Hoscommon.  In  that  case 
the  landlord  was  resident  in  England, 
and  was  not  accessible.  The  tenant  held 
a  small  farm  of  five  acres,  and  upon  that 
small  farm  his  residence  was  fixed.  He 
had  paid  his  rent  up  to  the  day,  but  he 
had  another  farm  considerably  larger, 
upon  which  he  had  allowed  the  rent  to 
get  into  arrear.  -  For  the  arrears  on  the 
second  farm  a  writ  of  ejectment  was  ob- 
tained, and  the  Sheriff,  acting  under  the 
writ,  went  down  and  evicted  the  man 
from  both.  The  tenant  put  the  case  to 
the  Sheriff,  and  told  him  he  had  no  writ 
against  the  small  holding,  in  regard  to 
which  the  rent  had  been  duly  paid  ;  but 
the  Sheriff  stated  that  he^had  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  carry  out  the  writ  in  reference 
to  both  holdings.  Accordingly,  he  evicted 
the  man  and  locked  the  door  upon  him. 
Now,  it  would  be  a  very  hard  case  in- 
deed if  that  man,  going  back  to  his  own 
house  for  shelter,  broke  down  the  door 
and  took  possession,  and  then  was  sent 
to  prison  by  a  magistrate  for  six  months 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  introduce 
tome  guarding  words  into  the  clause,  in 

Thi  Atlornfiy  General  for  Ireland 


orderto  prevent  the  hardship  complained 
of. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  244:  Majority  207.- 
No.  182.) 


— Ayee  87; 
-(Div.  list, 


LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
before  he  moved  the  Amendment  stand- 
ing in  his  name,  he  wished  to  add  the 
words  "  or  for  county  cess."  The  sub- 
section, if  his  Amendment  were  adopted, 
would  run  thus — **  or  rescues  any  cattle 
or  goods  seized  under  any  decree  or  for 
county  cess."  The  reasons  in  flavour  of 
this  Amendment  were  obvious.  The 
clause,  as  it  stood,  proposed  to  deal  with 
certain  offences,  but  there  was  an  obvious 
omission  in  respect  of  the  offences  to 
which  his  Amendment  referred.  Anyone 
who  studied  the  history  of  the  disturbed 
districts  in  Ireland  during  the  last  two 
years  would  know  that  there  was  nothing 
more  common  than  combinations  for  the 
rescue  of  cattle  or  goods  seized  under 
the  decree  of  some  competent  Court. 
There  was  this  g^at  disadvantage  con- 
nected with  the  rescue  of  cattle  or  goods 
seized  under  the  decree  of  a  Court,  that 
the  authorities,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
success  of  such  attempts,  were  obliged  to 
move  large  bodies  of  police  and  soldiers 
about  the  country  for  preventive  pur- 
poses; the  men,  under  these  circum- 
stances, being  brought  away  from  their 
duties,  and  also  being  brought  into  con- 
tact with  excited  mobs,  which  frequently 
gave  rise  to  riot.  The  tendency  which 
existed  in  Ireland  to  refuse  to  pay  rent 
applied  also  to  the  rates  made  at  county 
cess.  The  Government  had  in  certain 
instances  advanced  money  to  the  occu- 
piers of  land — for  instance,  the  money 
advanced  under  the  Seeds  Bill — and  the 
moneys  recoverable  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  who  collected  the 
county  cess,  and  who  was  met  with  the 
same  objection  to  pay  as  existed  in  the 
case  of  rents.  Therefore,  he  thought,  as 
they  were  dealing  in  this  clause  with 
matters  relating  to  the  tenants,  it  was 
well  that  they  should  take  special  notice 
of  these  particular  offences,  and  make  it 
very  clear  that  where  any  attempt  oc- 
curred forcibly  to  rescue  cattle  or  goods, 
or  resist  the  county  cess,  they  should  be 
dealt  with  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction. Without  detaining  the  Com- 
mittee at  greater  length,  he  trusted,  for 
the  reasons  he  had  advanced,  the  Go* 
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Temment  would  agree  to  this  obvious 
improTement  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed, 

"  In  page  S,  line  36,  after  the  word** or,"  to 
insert  tne  words  "  rescnes  any  cattle  or  goods 
seized  nnder  any  decree  or  order  of  the  county 
cets." — {Lord  0$orge  SamilUm.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
Her  Majesty's  Qt>yemment  did  not  see 
their  way  to  accept  this  Amendment, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  not  found  it 
necessary  to  take  special  powers  for  the 
purposes  suggested.  They  found  they 
oould  deal  with  the  cases  as  they  arose 
under  the  ordinary  law  without  any  need 
of  special  jurisdiction.  The  matter  had 
not  been  overlooked  by  the  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  county  cess,  as  a 
general  rule,  when  an  order  was  made 
it  rested  with  the  Oonstabulary  to  carry 
it  out,  and  he  believed  that  the  money 
had  been  generally  recovered.  The  Go- 
vernment, however,  did  propose  to  make 
a  slight  alteration  in  the  existing  law ; 
and  in  the  last  sub-section  of  this  clause 
it  would  be  seen  it  was  made  an  offence, 
imder  this  Act,  to  commit  an  assault 
upon  any  constable,  bailiff,  or  process- 
server.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  extend  that  to  other  officers 
of  the  Court,  and  they  believed  that  this 
alteration  would  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  case.         

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  would 
naturally  hear  with  pleasure  the  state- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  GeneriJ  for  Ireland,  that  he 
was  able  to  deal  with  the  evil  complained 
of  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord  George 
Hanulton).  He  should,  however,  have 
been  more  satisfied  if  he  could  share  the 
confidence  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  Go- 
vernment, under  the  existing  law,  to  deal 
with  the  very  serious  evils  to  which  his 
noble  Friend  had  alluded.  His  noble 
Friend  asked  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  admit  words  which  would  dis- 
tinctly lay  down  that  the  rescue  of  cattle 
or  ffoods  should  be  an  illegal  act.  He 
could  not  understand  how  tne  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  could  say  that 
this  evil  did  not  exist.  Although  his 
sources  of  information  were  no  longer 
official,  he  had  constantly  before  him 
•ooounts  and  reports  of  these  acts,  and 


as  long  as  those  accounts  continued  to 
fill  the  columns  of  the  Press,  he  thought 
it  was  a  matter  to  be  deprecated,  mat 
the  Government  should  not  avail  Uiem- 
selves  of  every  means  suggested  to  them 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the  evil 
complained  of. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  I 
said  we  were  able  to  deid  witJi  &em 
sufficiently  by  the  ordinary  law. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  the  argument  of 
the  noble  Lord  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken,  was  that 
summary  jurisdiction  should  be  applied 
to  every  act  committed  in  Ireland.  No- 
thing was  to  happen  in  Ireland  that  was 
not  to  be  thrust  into  this  Bill  and  sub- 
jected to  summary  jurisdiction.  But,  for 
his  own  part,  he  was  unable  to  see  why 
offences  perfectly  well  triable  by  the 
ordinary  law,  should  be  sent  to  a  sum- 
mary tribunal.  Besides,  questions  of 
law  might  be  raised  in  case  of  seizure  of 
goods  or  cattle  which  the  Court  of  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  would  be  unfitted  to 
deal  with.  For  instance,  there  might 
be  a  dispute  as  to  ownership,  or,  again, 
a  seizure  might  take  place  of  cattle 
grazing  on  the  land  of  a  person  who 
was  not  the  owner,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  most  improper  that  such  a  case  as 
this  should  go  for  decision  before  a 
summary  tribunal.  For  these  reasons, 
he  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  was  glad  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  Gene- 
rid  for  Ireland  had  met  this  Amendment 
by  reference  to  the  actual  facts  of  the 
case.  There  had  been  seizures  of  cattle 
some  years  ago  in  Ireland ;  but  in  the 
summer  of  last  year  the  Irish  Executive 
had  adopted  the  course  of  warning  the 
people  against  attending  Sheriffs'  sales, 
and  the  consequence  had  been  tiiat  those 
sales  were  now  conducted  in  the  most 
peaceable  manner — no  breach  of  the  law 
of  any  kind  now  occurred  in  connection 
with  them.  So  far,  then,  as  the  offence 
which  the  noble  Lord  hoped  to  include 
in  the  Bill  was  concerned,  he  claimed 
that  it  had  entirely  disappeared  from 
Ireland,  and  he  thought  it  most  objec- 
tionable that  hon.  Members  upon  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  should  join  to- 
gether in  inaccurate  representations  with 
regard  to  the  offences  m  question. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

\T$nih  Night  \ 
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Mb.  sexton  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  moving  the  omission  of  Sub- 
section {e).  The  crime  of  aggravated 
assault  against  the  plerson  was,  by  the 
Bill,  triable  by  a  special  tribunal  of  three 
Judges.  This  sub-section  also  provided 
that  the  crime  of  aggravated  violence 
against  the  person  should  be  triable  by 
summary  jurisdiction.  The  result  of 
this  double  provision  would  be  that  a 
person  might  be  brought  up  and  tried 
either  by  two  magistrates  or  by  three 
Judges  constituting  the  Special  Com- 
mission Court.  Now,  he  was  quite  will- 
ing that  they  should  be  tried  either  by 
one  or  the  other  of  these  tribunals,  but 
certainly  not  by  both.  Again,  he  con- 
tended that  there  was  no  reason  what- 
ever for  removing  the  crime  from  the 
ordinary  tribunals  in  Ireland,  and  in 
support  of  that  statement  he  should 
again  trouble  the  Committee  with  a 
reference  to  figures.  He  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Gibson)  would  do  well  to  examine 
the  Betums  relating  to  these  offences., 
because  it  was  his  contention  that  this 
sub-section  was  only  based  on  false  pre- 
tence and  false  assumption.  In  the  year 
1880,  there  were  87  cases  of  assaults 
endangering  life ;  of  these  46  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  out  of  those  46 
cases  17  convictions  resulted.  Now,  he 
said  that  these  17  convictions  bore  a 
very  reasonable  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of 'trials.  This  proportion  would 
bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  the 
convictions  of  the  same  offences  in 
England*;  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  would  not 
pretend  in  this  case,  as  he  had  done  in 
others,  that  the  number  of  convictions 
was  apparently  large,  because  the  actual 
number  of  offences  was  not  stated. 
Again,  in  ordinary  assaults  the  number 
was  131,  and  the  convictions  amounted 
to  one  in  &7ery  three  cases  brought  to 
trial.  He  did  not  expect  the  Home 
Secretary  to  g^ve  a  satisfactory  or  an 
intelligible  answer  to  these  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  omission  of  the  clause ; 
but  he  would  like  to  bear  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  offer  some  explanation  as  to 
why  the  Government  resolved  to  have 
this  double  jurisdiction  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  the  sub-section.    In  the 


year  1860,  out  of  87  cases  of  assaults, 
there  were  17  convictions;  in  1881  there 
were  127  cases  and  34  convictions;  the 
proportion  in  the  latter  case  being  as 
one  to  three,  whereas,  in  the  previous 
year,  the  proportion  was  only  one  to 
five.  He  should  imagine  that  if  the 
Government  found  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  exceptional  jurisdiction,  and  took 
away  trial  by  jury,  they  would  have 
been  able  to  show  to  the  Committee 
that  the  proportion  of  convictions  to  the 
number  of  trials  had  decreased ;  but  he 
had  been  able  to  show  the  Committee 
that  a  very  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  convictions  had  taken  place,  and 
that  the  crimes  themselves  had  dimi- 
nished in  number.  In  the  face  of  these 
figures,  he  regarded  it  as  an  unprovoked 
insult  to  Irish  juries  to  take  away  from 
them  the  trial  of  these  offences,  and 
bring  them  before  a  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction.  Again,  the  number  of 
offences  had  also  decreased.  Last  year 
there  were  1 27  cases  of  assault ;  and  up 
to  the  month  of  May  in  the  present  year, 
a  period  of  five  months,  there  were  only 
36,  whereas,  if  the  offences  had  kept 
upon  the  same  level  as  in  the  previous 
year,  there  would  have  been  50  cases 
during  the  five  months.  There  had,  in 
fact,  been  a  reduction  of  one-third  in 
the  number  of  offences  during  the  period 
named.  He  had  never  listened  to  so 
shabby  a  case  for  withdrawing  offences 
from  the  ordinary  tribunals.  The  Go- 
vernment were  constantly  speaking  of 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in 
Ireland;  but  was  it  not  a  fact  that 
between  1870  and  1881  the  number  of 
convictions  by  juries  for  these  offences 
had  nearly  doubled,  and  that  the  offences 
themselves  had  been  reduced  by  one- 
third  in  number?  He  contended  that 
there  was  a  complete  case  made  out  for 
leaving  these  offences  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  ordinary  tribunals ;  and 
he  trusted  that  in  his  reply  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  would  restrain  his  natural 
eloquence,  and,  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry, 
address  himself  to  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line 
36,  to  leave  out  sub-section  (c). — [Mi\ 
Sexton,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
'  or  commits  "^  stand  part  of  the  Clause/' 
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Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOUET  said, 
he  was  unable  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment. The  whole  of  this  matter  had 
been  discussed  at  great  length  on  the 
1st  clause  of  the  Bill.  What  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  requested  was,  that 
aggravated  crimes  of  violence  should  be 
left  to  trial  by  jury ;  but  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  already  decided  could  not  be 
the  case,  and  to  pursue  the  question 
faHher  would  be  simply  to  renew  the 
general  controversy  which  had  taken 
place  over  Clause  1 .  It  was  plain  that 
these  offences  might  be  of  different  de- 
grees of  magnitude,  and  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  into  opera- 
tion the  Special  Commission  Court  to 
try  offences  which  might  be  adequately 

Sunished  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
iction  with  six  months'  imprisonment. 
But  the  object  of  the  sub-section  was 
that  offences  which  could  be  sufficiently 
dealt  with  by  a  sentence  of  two  or  three 
months'  imprisonment  should  be  brought 
before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction. 
This  proposal  was  certainly  not  an  un- 
reasonable one ;  and  he  regarded  it  as 
being  rather  in  favour  of  the  accused 
person  than  otherwise.  It  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  our  law  that  offences  of 
the  kind  referred  to  in  the  sub-section, 
which  were  not  of  a  very  grave  charac- 
ter, should  be  disposed  of  by  summary 
jurisdiction,  instead  of  at  the  Assizes. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had,  as  usual,  raised  a  false  issue 
in  attempting  to  show  that,  if  this  sub- 
section were  rejected,  they  must  fall 
back  on  Clause  1  for  the  trial  of  these 
offences.  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  submitted 
that  this  was  not  the  issue  at  all.  It 
was  evident  to  him  that  the  Oovernment, 
in  framing  the  Bill,  did  not  consider 
that  trial  by  jury  had  failed  in  respect 
of  these  offences.  He  failed  to  see  why 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  placed  these  offences  in  two  clauses 
of  the  Bill. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  was  for  the  same  reason  that  some 
offences  were  now  triable,  either  at  the 
Assizes  or  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction— that  was  to  say,  because  it  was 
convenient  to  all  parties.  It  would  only 
be  cases  of  violence  against  the  person, 
almost  approaching  to  murder,  that 
would  be  dealt  with  under  the  1st 
olause ;  the  minor  cases  would  be  taken 

YOL.  OOLXZ.     [thisd  bebibs.] 


before  a  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mb.  parnell  said,  he  could  not 
see  that  the  analogy  was  in  any  respect 
perfect,  because  in  the  one  case  there 
was  a  trial  by  jury,  and  in  the  other 
there  was  not.  He  was  still  unable  to 
see  why  the  Government  included  these 
offences  in  both  clauses  of  the  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
pointed  out  that  they  were  so  included  ; 
but  the  only  reason  g^ven  was  that,  in 
certain  cases  of  offences  in  England, 
and,  of  course,  in  Ireland,  the  Crown 
had  the  right  of  deciding  them  by 
summary  jurisdiction,  or  bringing  them 
before  a  jury.  But,  in  this  case,  the 
Crown  claimed  the  right  of  bringing 
them  before  a  tribunal  without  a  jury. 
Now,  he  suggested  that  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  would  say  that, 
on  Report,  he  would  give  up  the  power 
of  bringing  those  offences  before  the 
three  Judges,  Irish  Members  would,  on 
their  part,  be  willing  to  waive  their 
opposition  to  their  being  inserted  in  the 
present  clause,  it  being  left  to  the  magis- 
trate to  try  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 
He  submitted  that  this  arrangement 
would  give  sufficient  power  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  case ;  and,  in  view  of 
the  statistics  quoted  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sligo,  which  showed  that  con- 
victions for  these  offences  by  juries  were 
at  least  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  the 
convictions  of  last  year,  he  thought  that 
arrangement  should  be  adopted. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  asked 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  to  consider  that  an  aggra- 
vated crime  of  violence  might  be  of 
so  grave  a  character,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  six  months  imprisonment  would 
be  obviously  inadequate.  Take  the  case 
of  mutilation.  They  might  have  cases 
of  the  most  cruel  mutilation  of  persons 
which  would  not  be  adequately  dealt  with 
by  a  punishment  of  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. If,  then,  this  crime,  which  came 
next  to  murder  in  point  of  heinousness, 
was  to  be  dealt  with  adequately,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Crown  should  have  the 
right  of  bringing  it  before  a  higher  tri- 
bunal than  one  of  summary  jurisdiction. 
The  various  crimes  enumerated  in  the 
Bill  were  arranged  in  regular  order.  It 
would  not  be  reasonable  to  leave  arson 
and  attacks  on  dwellings  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  higher  tribunal,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  leave  the  aggravated  crime 
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of  violence  against  the  person  to  be 
dealt  with  in  all  cases  by  a  Court  of 
Summaiy  Jurisdiction.  He  could  not 
scQ  tliai  any  harm  or  injustice  would 
accrue  by  reserving  the  power  to  bring 
this  crime  before  either  tribunal. 

Colonel  BAENE  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton) 
had  forgotten  some  of  the  rules  of  arith- 
metic when  he  said  that  the  proportion 
of  convictions  to  crimes  in  cases  of 
assaults  was  as  one  to  three.  The  pro- 
portion was  nearer  one  to  four. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  summary  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  aggravated  crimes 
of  violence,  and  he  wi^ed  that  mode  of 
dealing  with  them  could  have  a  greater 
application  in  Ireland  than  it  had  at 
present,  because  he  was  satisfied  that  as 
the  magistrates  were  to  have  a  legal  ele- 
ment amongst  them,  justice  would  be 
done.  Moreover  there  was  sometimes 
great  difficulty  in  getting  a  prosecution 
at  the  Assizes  for  aggravated  assaults 
against  the  person.  Cases  of  wounding 
on  the  way  home  from  fairs  were  very 
common  in  Ireland,  and  it  frequently 
happened  that  the  clergymen  and  the 
friends  of  the  accused  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood endeavoured  to  prevent  a  pro- 
secution. If  the  magistrates  committed 
for  trial  the  parties,  their  witnesses 
had,  perhaps,  to  travel  50  miles,  as  was 
the  case  in  Connemara,  to  the  place 
where  the  Assizes  were  held,  at  great 
loss  of  time  and  at  great  expense.  It 
therefore  appeared  to  him  that  this 
ofiPence  woula  be  put  down  with  gpreater 
certainty  by  a  speedy  and  moderate 
punishment  of  two  or  three  months'  im- 

Srisonment ;  and  as  he  wished  it  to  be 
ealt  with  e£fectively,  he  should  support 
the  dause,  which  appeared  to  ofiPer  the 
best  means  to  that  end. 

Mb.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
Sexton)  should  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. He  believed  that  prisoners,  as  a 
rule,  preferred  to  be  tried  before  an  in- 
ferior tribunal ;  whereas,  if  this  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  they  would  be  thrown 
upon  the  su^rior  tribunal,  where  they 
would  be  tried  at  greater  trouble  and 
expense.  In  his  view,  it  woiild  be  greatly 
in  favour  of  the  accused  that  he  should 
be  tried  by  a  Court  of  Summary  Juris- 
diction. 

Mb.  SEXTON  pointed  out  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
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Home  Secretary  had  not  answered  the 
principal  argument  he  had  used  in  favour 
of  leaving  out  this  sub-section.  He  had 
shown  that  trial  by  juxy  had  not  failed 
in  these  cases,  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  made  no  attempt 
to  meet  that  fact.  He  ^ve  him  great 
credit  for  that.  The  Home  Secretary 
had  said  there  mi^ht  be  aggravated 
cases  of  crime  against  the  person  too 
serious  to  be  brought  before  magistrates. 
Would  the  Gt)vemment  agree  to  insert 
in  the  dause  the  ofiPences  of  cutting, 
wounding,  and  maiming  ?  He  believed 
that  an  imprint  would  cover  all  the  cases 
likely  to  arise. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOTJET  said,  he 
would  consider  whether  that  could  be 
done  when  the  Interpretation  Clause 
was  reached. 

Amendment,  by  leave  mthdrmwn. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUBT  said, 
the  Government  proposed  to  omit  the 
word  "crime,"  m  line  36,  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  the  word  ''  Act,"  in  order 
to  remedy  an  oversight  of  the  drafts- 
man, and  make  the  sub- section  accord 
with  the  wording  of  the  12th  line  of  the 
Interpretation  Clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
86,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  crime,"  and 
insert  the  word  "Act"  instead  thereof. 
— (iStr  William  Hareourt.) 

Mb.  PAENELL  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  offence  in  law  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUBT  said, 
they  defined  it  to  be  an  assault  which 
caused  bodily  harm,  committed  with  the 
intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm. 

Amendment  agreed  U, 

Mb.  M'COAN  said,  it  would  not  be 
necessary,  after  the  discussion  which 
had  taken  place  on  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  foit  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton), 
for  the  omission  of  the  last  sub-section, 
to  detain  the  Committee  at  any  length 
in  supporting  the  Amendment  which  he 
was  about  to  move.  It  was  only  ne- 
cessaiy  to  say  that  the  arguments  whidi 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  had  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  omission  of  Sab-seotion 
U)  applied  with  stili  greater  force  to 
Sub-secti<m  {4),  There  might  be  reasons 
for  retaining  the  form^  sub-eection; 
but  there  were  absolutely  none,  in  his 
opinion,  in  favour  of  making  the  minor 
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offences  named  in  the  latter  sub-section 
punishable  in  the  aggravated  manner 
proposed  in  theBilL  It  could  not  be 
contended  that  an  assault  upon  a  con- 
stable, bailiff,  or  prooess-serrer  was  one 
that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  with  other- 
wise than  by  the  ordinary  law.  It  was  an 
offence,  from  the  consequences  of  which 
the  person  accused  could  not  escape, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  evidence,  because 
the  individual  on  whom  the  assault  was 
committed  would  be  the  most  compe- 
tent of  all  witnesses,  and  on  his  evidence 
alone  a  conviction  would  be  obtained. 
Therefore,  the  l^al  machinery  for 
punishing  an  assault  of  this  kind  already 
existed  in  the  Petty  Sessions.  He  said 
that  the  effect  of  the  sob-section  was  to 
invest  policemen  and  others  with  some- 
thing akin  to  the  divinity  which  was 
supposed  to  hed^e  a  king.  It  was  mon- 
strous that  a  minor  offence,  such  as  a 
knock-down  blow,  which,  in  the  case  of 
a  farmer,  would  be  met  by  a  week's  im- 
prisonment, shoidd,  in  the  case  of  a 
policeman,  bailiff,  or  process-server,  be 
punished  with  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  police  were  always 
ready  to  interfere  in  any  street  row,  or 
eviction,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  the  play- 
ing of  street  bands,  and  small  matters 
of  the  kind ;  and  it  was  only  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  woidd  meet  with  some 
disagreeable  treatment  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. But  if  anyone  should  throw 
a  handful  of  mud  at  a  constable  who  so 
exposed  himself,he  would,under  this  Bill, 
be  liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  Again,  bailiffs  were 
not  the  most  conciliatory  persons  in  the 
world,  and  were  very  often  the  cause  of 
difficulties  which  were  sometimes  re- 
sented by  the  people  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  under  this  sub-section,  if  a 
woman  were  even  to  throw  an  q^^  at  a 
bailiff,  she  woidd  be  liable  to  the  same 

gunishment  of  six  months' imprisonment, 
o,  too,  with  process-servers;  he  supposed 
that  nothing  would  be  done  in  tms  way 
in  future,  where  a  process-server  was 
concerned,  ^at  woula  not  be  construed 
as  an  assault,  and  dealt  with  by  a 
punishment  of  six  months'  imprisonment. 
But  this  exaggerated  application  of  the 
law  was  not  only  to  apply  to  assaults  on 
these  persons  when  on  duty ;  it  would 
be  applicable  at  all  times  and  under  all 
circumstances,  and  an  ordinary  bailiff 
coming  from  a  public-house  was,  in  the 


rtrict  terms  of  the  sub-section,  invested 
with  a  personal  sanctity.  He  contended 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  assaults 
upon  persons  of  the  classes  r^enred  to 
should  be  visited  with  this  extreme 
punishment,  and  he  believed  that  no 
sufficient  case  coidd  be  shown  for  re« 
taining  this  sub-section  in  the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  to 
leave  out  Sub  -  section  (i).  —  {Mr. 
IP  Coon.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
'  or  conmiits '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M;  Johnson)  said, 
the  Government  were  unable  to  accept 
this  Amendment.  The  offence  most 
rife  in  Ireland  was  that  of  attacking 
officers  of  the  law.  It  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  add  to  the 
sub-section  words  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  pointed  to  as  being 
absent — namely,  "while  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  duty."  Now,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  had  based  his  case  on 
the  old  story  that  a  process-server 
shoidd  have  a  skull  as  hard  as  a  stone, 
because  they  were  more  exposed  to  vio- 
lent attacks  than  any  other  class.  He 
was  sure  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  be- 
low the  Gangway  would  agree  with  him 
in  that  matter.  But  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
most  common  offences  which  had  existed 
from  the  earliest  times  was  that  of  ob- 
structing an  officer  of  the  law  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty,  and  that  the 
penalty  attached  to  the  offence  was  two 
years'  imprisonment  with  or  without 
hard  labour.  The  Committee  would  see 
that  the  sub-section  imposed  a  much 
more  lenient  penalty,  and  having  re- 
gard to  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  he  trusted  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Wicklow  would  not  be  pressed. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLTVAjN  supported  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  the 
offences  named  in  the  sub-section  were 
covered  by  the  sub-section  just  passed 
by  the  Clommittee.     That   sub-section 

Provided  that  any  person  should  be 
rought  within  the  scope  of  this  Bill 
who  ''committed  an  aggravated  act  of 
violence  against  the  person."  No  one 
would  say  that  policemen,  bailiffs,  and 
process-servers  were  not    ''  persons ;  " 
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and,  therefore,  he  oontended  that  the 
Government  had  sufficient  power  under 
Sub-section  {e)  for  their  protection. 
He  thought  it  most  unreasonable  that 
any  constable,  bailifiP,  or  process-server 
should  be  specially  protected  by  the 
Bill,  and  would  ask  whether  the  or- 
dinary law  was  not  sufficient  to  cover 
these  assaults?  If  it  were  not,  then 
he  said  they  were  fully  covered  by  the 
extraordinary  sub-section  which  the 
Committee  had  just  passed.  Were  they 
to  suppose  that  the  persons  this  sub- 
section was  specially  designed  to  protect 
were  more  precious  than  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  or  were  ordinary 
mortals,  so  to  speak,  to  be  regarded  as 
common  clay,  and  policemen,  baili£fs, 
and  process-servers  as  blue  china  ?  For 
his  own  part,  he  was  inclined  to  make  a 
slieht  alteration  in  the  lines  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet  quoted  by  the  hon.  and  learnt 
Member  for  Wicklow,  and  to  read  them 
thus — 

"  There's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  bailiff. 
Bough-use  him  how  yoa  wiU." 

He  could  see  no  reason  whatever  for  in- 
cluding in  the  Bill  this  special  provision 
for  the  protection  of  these  classes  of  per- 
sons, who  ought,  like  the  rest  of  the 
community,  to  take  their  chance  under 
the  ordinary  law.  It  was  simply  absurd 
to  make  punishable  in  this  exaggerated 
manner  the  assaults  committed  on  con- 
stables, say,  at  the  arrest  of  a  drunken 
man,  or  in  case  of  their  interference  with 
a  street  band,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
It  was  well  known  that  in  Ireland  the 
police  were  constantly  and  needlessly 
interfering  in  the  most  irritating  way,  at 
times  and  places  where  their  presence 
was  not  wanted  at  all.  They  were  re- 
garded in  Irelancl  as  an  officious  and 
meddling  body  of  men  ;  and  it  was  no- 
torious that  their  action  in  the  case  of 
quiet  and  peaceful  assemblies  was  often 
the  cause  of  riot  and  disturbance.  It 
was  only  the  other  day  that  he  asked  a 
Question  about  the  police  having  torn 
down  a  harmless  and  legal  notice  re- 
lating to  the  cutting  of  turf.  That  notice 
was  torn  down  without  the  least  justi- 
fication; and,  in  reply  to  his  Question 
whether  there  was  any  legal  authority 
for  the  act,  he  was  told  there  was 
not,  and  that  the  constable  would  be 
called  to  account.  These  were  things  of 
daily  occurrence  in  Ireland ;  and  he  re- 
peated that  whenever  the  police  inter- 


fered  in  their  accustomed  and  irritating 
manner  with  little  children,  temperance 
bands,  street  quarrels,  and  such  small 
matters,  if  the  slightest  assault  were 
committed  upon  them  the  ofiPender  would 
now  come  within  the  scope  of  this  Bill, 
and  be  liable  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour.  He  was  willing 
that  these  assaults  should  be  dealt  with, 
if  necessary,  under  the  preceding  sub- 
section; but  he  protested  against  this 
special  dignity,  protection,  and  sacred- 
ness  being  conferred  by  the  Bill  upon 
constables,  bailiffs,  and  process-servers. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAUBICE 
said,  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  wanted  to  know  why  police  con- 
stables were  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
blue  china  ?  He  reminded  him  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  persons,  blue  china 
was  only  valuable  when  it  was  cracked 
and  broken,  and  that  seemed  to  be  the 
view  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
meath. 

Mb.  sexton  said,   he    hoped  the 
Gbvemment  would  g^ve  their  serious  at- 
tention to  this  Amendment,  for  he  could 
assure  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman that  no  Amendment  had  been 
before  the  Committee  during  the  discus- 
sions on  this  clause  which  deserved  more 
consideration.  He  would  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  this  clause  was  founded 
upon  agrarian  offences,  upon  the  hos- 
tility which  existed  between  landlords, 
tenants,  and  labourers  in  Ireland;  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  con- 
stables there  had  other  duties  to  perform 
than  those  connected  with  agrarian  mat* 
ters  and  the  collection  of  rents.  Hia  hon. 
Friend  had  pointed  out  that  the  Bill 
would  revolutionize  the  law  of  the  coun« 
try.      If  an   assault  were  made  on  a 
policeman  in  Dublin,   this  sub-aeotion 
would  deprive  the  person  who  ooounitted 
it  of  the  ordinary  right  of  beine  brought 
before  a  jury,   and  render  him  lii^e 
to  six  months'  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour  on  the  decision  of  a  magistrate — 
that  was  to  say,  the  penalty  for  the 
offence  would  be  very  much  increased. 
The  Bill  being  based  upon  the  preva- 
lence of  agrarian  outrage,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  see  why  ordinary  assaults  upon, 
the  police  and  other  officers  should  come 
within  the  category  of  offences  against 
the  Act;  and  he  would  suggest  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  G^tleman  the 
Home  Secretary  whether  he  could  not 
inaert  thoae  words— 
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'*  On  every  ininiBter  of  the  law,  where  such 
minister  of  the  law  is  engaged  in  any  legal 
serrice  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land." 

He  asked  the  Goyemment,  by  the  adop- 
tion of  these  words,  to  make  it  plain  that 
constables,  except  when  en&^aged  in  such 
duties,  were  not  more  liable  to  assault 
than  they  were  before  the  land  agitation 
commenced.  He  claimed  that  this  special 
jurisdiction  should  not  apply,  except 
where  the  officers  of  the  law  were  en- 
gaged in  legal  service  relating  to  the 
occupation  of  land.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Wicklow  (Mr.  M*Coan)  had 
said,  with  perfect  truth,  that  the  objec- 
tions raised  to  Sub-section  (c)  applied 
with  greater  force  in  the  present  case. 
Let  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  pile 
heaps  of  Hetums  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and,  whenever  he  possibly  could, 
let  him  justify  the  Bill  by  referring  to 
statistics;  but  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  main- 
tained that  the  offences  which  this  sub- 
section professed  to  guard  against  had 
entirely  disappeared.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  said  they  were  now 
rife  in  Ireland ;  but  was  that  statement 
confirmed  bv  the  Hetums  ?  In  1880 
there  were  49  cases  of  assault  and  11 
convictions ;  in  1881  there  were  61 
assaults  and  27  convictions,  a  proportion 
which  he  claimed  that  Irish  juries  did 
not  g^ve  in  ordinary  criminal  oases.  But 
how  many  assaults  on  the  police  had 
been  committed  in  the  present  year — at 
a  time  when  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  described  them  as  being  rife? 
According  to  the  Parliamentary  Papers, 
extending  up  to  the  end  of  May — not 
one.  Then,  why  was  this  sub- section 
brouffht  into  the  Bill  ?  He  claimed  that 
the  juries  in  Ireland  had  convicted  a 
larger  proportion  in  the  case  of  these 
offences  than  the  juries  in  England,  and 
he  said  that  it  was  unreasonable  on  the 

Eart  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
lame  the  juries  in  Ireland  for  non-con- 
viction, when,  practically,  there  were  no 
offences  to  convict  for.  The  riffht  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  might  be  able  to  find 
a  reply  to  this  argument  which  would 
appear  satisfactory  to  himself ;  but  he 
QAt,  Sexton)  was  bound  to  say  that  the 
argument  appeared  perfectly  unanswer- 
able. What  was  the  case,  then,  with 
regard  to  assaults  on  process-servers 
during  the  present  year  ?  Here,  again, 
the  Government  Betums  refuted  their 


own  case.  There  had  been  two  assaults 
on  bailiffs  in  January,  two  in  February, 
three  in  March,  one  in  April,  and  none 
at  all  in  the  month  of  May.  Those 
figures  spoke  for  themselves,  and  to  add 
one  word  to  such  an  argument  would  be 
absurd.  He  would  conclude  his  remarks 
in  support  of  the  omission  of  this  sub- 
section by  the  assertion  that  its  presence 
in  the  Bill  was  the  very  perfection  of 
imbecility  and  wantonQess. 

Mb.  LABOUOHEEE  pointed  out  that 
**  assault "  was  a  very  general  term.  He 
believed  it  was  held  to  be  an  assault  for 
one  person  to  lay  his  hand  upon  another, 
or  to  shake  his  fist  in  another  person's 
face.  He  could  very  easily  imagine  a 
person,  who  was  being  evicted  by  some 
cruel  or  harsh  landlord,  shaking  his  fist 
in  the  face  of  the  constable  engaged  in 
the  execution  of  that  order,  without  any 
intention  to  assault  the  individual ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  some  qualifying 
words  should  be  introduced  into  the  sub- 
section. If  words  were  introduced  which 
indicated  that  serious  harm  or  injury 
were  necessary  to  bring  a  person  within 
the  scope  of  the  clause,  he  thought  that 
the  sub-section  would  be  far  better  than 
it  was  at  present,  for  he  believed  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  would  ag^ee  with  him 
that,  if  the  words  in  the  sub-section  were 
administered  in  the  fullest  manner  by 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  and  others, 
a  person  innocent  of  the  intention  of 
assaulting  an  officer  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty  might,  for  simply  shaking  his 
fist  in  his  face,  be  sent  to  prison  for  six 
months. 

Mr.  CAETWEIGHT  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  had  stated  that  the 
only  acts  which  this  Bill  was  intended 
to  deal  with  were  acts  of  agrarian  out- 
rage. Now,  that  was  not  the  case,  and 
every  Member  in  the  House  must  know 
that  the  1st  clause  in  the  Bill  embodied 
very  different  catagories  of  crime.  It 
was  difficult  to  understand  how  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  with  all  his  powers  of 
fallacy,  could  argue  as  he  had  done.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  asked  why  con- 
stables and  process-servers  did  not  come 
under  the  sub-section  which  was  intended 
to  protect  ordinary  persons  from  outrage? 
But  there  was  a  special  reason  for  this. 
The  persons  in  question  were  servants  of 
the  law,  appointed  for  special  duties,  and 
that  being  so,  they  were  entitled  to 
special  protection.     That,  he  believed, 
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was  the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  the 
sub-Beotion,  and  he  recommended  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  hon.  Member 
opposite,  who  was  always  so  ready  to 
draw  a  coach  and  four  through  this 
BUI. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  that  the  position  of  Ireland 
was  one  which  did  not  require  a  security 
of  the  kind  provided  in  this  sub-section. 
To  limit  its  application  to  agrarian  crime 
only  would  be  on  the  part  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  to  show  that  they  had  entirely 
failed  to  understand  what  the  condition 
of  Ireland  was.  It  was  true  that  agrarian 
crime  was  to  be  reg^arded  as  a  thing  by 
itself ;  but  the  fact  was  that  this  agrarian 
agitation  created  in  Ireland  a  disregard 
of  all  law ;  and  if  there  were  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  it  was  th&  duty 
of  those  who  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  in  Ireland  to  intro- 
duce, it  was  a  provision  which  should 
g^ve  security  to  those  officers  who  carried 
out  the  determination  of  the  law.  The 
hon.  Member  had  stated  that  when  the 
1st  clause  was  under  discussion,  he 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  declined  to 
argue  the  question  raised  upon  fig^ures 
and  statistics.  He  was  bound  to  say  that 
he  did  not  feel  it  his  duty  to  resort  to  an 
argument  of  that  kind  in  the  present 
instance.  But  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sligo  himself  had  supplied  a  g^ood  rea- 
son whv  this  sub-section  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  because  if  the 
hon.  Member  was  satisfied  that  these 
offences  would  never  occur,  he  mi^ht 
oonsole  himself  with  the  knowledge  mat 
this  clause  would  never  come  into  opera- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  term  "  assault," 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (1^. 
Labouchere)  had  stated  with  truth  that 
it  was  a  wide  one ;  but  it  was  also  true 
that  in  their  endeavours  to  meet  cases 
of  this  kind  the  Government  were 
obliged  to  use  g^ieral  words.  Under 
the  existine  law  it  was  provided  that 
where  peopfe  assaulted  or  wilfully  ob- 
struotea  any  officer  in  the  due  execution 
of  his  duty,  or  any  person  acting  in  aid 
of  such  officer,  they  should  be  punish- 
able with  two  years'  imprisonment. 
That  was  the  law  of  England,  and  the 
wording  he  had  g^ven  was  just  as  wide 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  had  objected.  There  was 
no  summary  jurisdiction  under  the  Act 
referred  to ;  it  was  provided  that  assaults 
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should  be  tried  by  indictment  and  punish- 
able at  the  Assizes;  but  it  was  after- 
wards thought  necessary  to  provide  for 
summary  jurisdiction  as  well,  and  in  25 
&  26  Vict,  it  was  enacted  that  assaults 
of  the  kind  specified  be  punishable  by 
summary  jurisdiction  as  well  as  by  in- 
dictment. That  statement,  he  thought, 
would  meet  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton.  Beferring 
to  the  observation  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westmeath  (Mr.  Sullivan),  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  if  there  was  one 
thing  more  than  another  which  deserved 
to  be  treated  with  the  care  usually  be- 
stowed upon  blue  china,  it  was  an  officer 
or  process-server  in  the  execution  of  his 
dufy  in  Ireland ;  and  he  thought  the  GK>- 
vemment  would  not  be  discharging  its 
duty  if  they  did  not  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  protect  those  officers 
against  the  special  dangers  to  which 
they  were  exposed. 

Mr.  macartney  suggested  that 
the  provision  of  the  sub-section  should 
be  extended  to  Sheriff's  officers  in  Ire- 
land, because  these  were  just  as  liable  to 
assault  as  the  other  classes  referred  to. 
A  case  had  occurred  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone  in  which  the  Sheriff's  officer  en- 
gag^  in  seizing  the  g^oods  of  a  farmer 
for  a  debt  due  to  a  shopkeeper  in 
Cookstown  was  shot  dead.  The  man 
who  committed  the  murder  was  brought 
before  a  Tyrone  jury  and  convicted ;  but, 
owing  to  his  great  age,  he  was  sen- 
tenced, he  behoved,  to  the  mitigated 
penalty  of  two  vears'  penal  servitude. 
That,  he  contended,  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  extending  the  clause  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  

Ma.  MITCHELL  HENBY  said,  he 
wished  to  point  out  what  he  believed  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  why  this  Amend- 
ment should  not  be  agreed  to.  It  was 
dear,  since  the  Prime  Minister  had 
stated  that  a  person  of  legal  knowledge 
was  to  be  associated  with  the  Court  to 
be  constituted  under  this  Bill,  that  they 
would  have  in  Ireland  the  beet  Summarr 
Jurisdiction  Court  that  had  ever  existed 
there.  The  objection  that  had  been 
urged,  over  and  over  again,  to  dealing 
with  this  question  by  means  of  summary 
jurisdicticm  was  the  want  of  confidence 
in  the  magistrates  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  There  had  always 
been  in  Irdasd  a  want  of  magistrates 
who  knew  the  law ;  but  the  P^une  IG- 
nister  now  tcdd  tbem  flutt  tiiis  want  was 
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to  be  Buppliedi  and,  on  such  terms  as 
that,  he  considered  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Petty  Courts  should  be  enlarged  as 
much  as  possible.  The  penalties  in- 
flicted by  tnese  Courts  would  be  much 
smaller  than  those  that  would  be  im- 
posed by  Courts  of  Quarter  Session  or 
at  the  Assizes.  Again,  it  was  most  de- 
sirable that  in  the  country  districts  the 
police  should  have  complete  immunity 
from  assaults  when  engaged  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  In  his  own  county 
(Gal way)  there  was  a  district  of  70 
square  miles,  in  which  formerly  only  five 
policemen  were  stationed,  and  in  that 
vast  area  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  men  were  the  representatives  of 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  But  what  had 
occurred  since  ?  In  consequence  of  the 
number  of  assaults  on  constables  having 
largely  increased,  a  considerable  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  number  of  police 
in  that  district,  for  which  the  poor  people 
had  been  compelled  to  pay,  and  it  was 
thus  another  argument  in  favour  of  pro- 
tecting the  police  from  assaults  that  under 
this  very  Act  the  people  in  disturbed 
districts  would  have  to  pay  for  the  addi- 
tional police  forces  which  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant might  think  it  necessary  to  send 
there.  Anyone  would  suppose,  who 
listened  to  the  objections  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  this  sub-section,  that 
a  penalty  of  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour  would  always  be  in- 
flicted by  the  magistrates  for  an  assault 
upon  the  police  and  the  other  officers 
named.  But  that  was  not  the  case ;  the 
penalties  inflicted  might  be  very  light. 
They  might  not  amount  to  more  than  one 
or  two  days'  imprisonment,  or  the  charge 
miffht  end  in  an  acquittal.  But  the 
point  upon  which  he  relied  most  strongly 
in  defending  the  sub-section  was,  that 
these  offences  would  be  dealt  with 
speedily.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
(ibr.  Sexton),  in  stating  that  the  number 
of  assaults  upon  process-servers  had 
greatly  decreased,  had  forgotten  to  tell 
the  Committee  what  he  very  well  knew, 
that  the  assaults  had  been  so  numerous 
and  terrible  that  the  Judges  had  been 
obliged  to  alter  their  rules  with  regard 
to  personally  serving  writs  by  making 
them  to  be  served  by  post.  Nothing  could 
be  more  desirable  than  that  the  protection 
accorded  to  single  poHcemen  and  process- 
servers  pursuing  their  duties  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland  should  be  as  complete 
as  possible.  The  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
spoke  of  these  assaults  as  being  entirely 


of  an  agrarian  character.  But  that  was 
not  so.  Some  of  the  worst  assaults 
which  had  been  committed  upon  bailiffs 
had  been  when  they  were  serving  pro- 
cesses for  debts  due  to  shopkeepers.  The 
reason  why  so  few  assaults  upon  this 
class  were  recorded  was  simply  because 
process-servers  dared  not  execute  their 
duty  in  serving  processes.  In  view  of 
the  promise  of  the  Prime  Minister  that 
the  Court  should  be  assisted  by  men  of 
legal  knowledge,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
vote  for  the  suo-section. 

Mr.  M'COAN  said,  he  had  no  desire 
to  prolong  the  discussion  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  if  the  Government  would 
consent  to  the  introduction  of  the  words, 
"  while  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty,"  he  was  willing  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  Government  proposed  to  add  these 
words  to  the  sub-section,  *'  while  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty  or  in  consequence 
thereof." 

Mr.  M  *  C  0  a  N  said,  the  proposed 
wording  was  hardly  clear  enough.  The 
object  was  to  confine  the  sub-section 
to  cases  of  assault  while  the  officer 
was  engaged  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  por 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson) 
pointed  out  that  it  was  equally  neces- 
sary to  protect  an  officer  from  the  con- 
sequences of  having  performed  his 
duty.  

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  hoped 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  would 
adhere  to  the  words  he  had  proposed. 
It  was  not  enough  to  say  that  a  public 
officer  should  be  protected  while  actually 
upon  his  duty ;  to  say  that  would  amount 
simply  to  the  announcement  that  the 
moment  an  officer  took  his  badge  off  his 
arm  and  assumed  temporarily  the  posi- 
tion of  a  private  individual  he  would  be 
at  the  mercy  of  anyone  who  chose  to 
attack  him.  The  Government  should 
take  o€ire  to  protect  officers  when  off  duty 
from  the  attacks  of  persons  who  cherished 
a  grudge  ag^nst  them  for  duties  which 
they  had  performed. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  was 
testinfi^  the  necessity  for  this  sub-section 
by  reference  to  statistics,  and  when  he 
proposed  to  show  that  there  had  been  no 
assaults  on  the  police  and  very  few  as- 
saults on  bailiffis  and  process-servers,  he 
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General  for  Ireland  bad  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  Govemment  wotild 
add  to  this  clause  the  words,  "  while  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty."  Such  words 
would  decidedly  g^  to  improve 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  that  proposition 
will  be  discussed  presently.  There  are 
three  Amendments  to  be  considered  be- 
fore the  proposal  to  insert  these  words 
can  be  entertiained. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  was 
tempted  to  refer  to  the  words  by  the  fact 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself  had  done  so.  He  would,  how- 
ever, defer  any  remarks  he  had  to  make 
on  the  point  until  the  proposal  was 
formally  made.  He  would  now  only 
ofiPer  a  few  observations  in  reference  to 
a  remark  that  fell  from  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  the  clause  would  be 
harmless  if  the  offences  to  which  it 
related  were  not  committed.  He  had 
heard  statements  of  that  sort  before,  and, 
as  he  said  upon  a  former  occasion,  they 
were  very  easily  answered.  Would  not 
the  same  argument  g^  to  show  that  this 
Act  ought  to  be  applied  to  England  ?  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Cork  County 
(Colonel  Colthurst)  said,  a  couple  of 
nights  ago,  that  this  Act  would  not  affect 
anyone  who  chose  to  observe  the  Ten 
Commandments.  If  that  was  so,  why 
not  introduce  a  like  Bill  for  Eneland  ? 
The  Ten  Commandments  fared  about  as 
badly  in  England  as  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  He  did  not  think  it  was  fair 
to  lay  such  arg^uments  before  the  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  would  ask  those  who  used 
them  to  answer  him,  if  they  could,  when 
he  said  that  such  arguments  were  just  as 
good,  just  as  cogent  for  the  introduction 
of  this  measure,  or  a  similar  measure, 
into  England  as  into  Ireland.  The  time  of 
the  Committee  ought  not  to  be  occupied 
with  such  nonsensical  arguments,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  rose  to  protest 
against  their  repetition. 

Me.  PLUNkIBT  said,  he  would  add 
very  little  to  what  had  already  been  said 
durinff  the  debate  as  to  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  necessity  that  existed 
for  some  sort  of  provision  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Constabidary  and  other 
officers  of  the  law.  One  fact  had  been 
made  abundantly  clear,  and  that  was 
that  the  public  of  this  country  were  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  process  of  the  law 
in  Ireland,  administered  by  the  Con- 
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stabulary  and  other  servants  of  the  law, 
had  been  brought  into  disrepute  and  into 
contempt ;  and  if  at  the  present  moment 
there  was,  as  pointed  out  by  one  hon.Mem- 
ber,  some  sort  of  decline  in  the  amount  of 
crime,  he  would  make  this  observation 
— that  there  was  scarcelv  any  part  of 
Ireland,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  North, 
where  it  was  not  over  and  over  again 
found  necessaiy,  by  persons  who  desired 
to  have  the  process  of  law  enforced,  to 
apply  to  those  exceptional  Associations 
— the  Property  Defence  Association  and 
the  Emergency  Association — for  persons 
to  do  the  business  which  they  could  not 
get  the  ordinaiy  officers  of  the  law  to 
do.  He  understood  the  object  of  this 
temporary  Act  was  to  bring  the  oountiy 
into  that  normal  condition  in  which  the 
ordinary  processes  of  the  law  would  be 
effected  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  there 
would  be  no  longer  any  necessity  for 
exceptional  associations.  He  would  just 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  Home  Secretary  that 
the  Govemment  would  be  willing  that 
this  clause  should  only  apply  in  pro- 
claimed districts.  He  quite  saw  the 
force  of  what  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  as  to  the  premium  that 
would  be  held  out  to  a  district  to  keep 
quiet.  Of  course,  if  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive took  that  view,  they  must  do  it 
upon  their  own  responsibility.  He 
would  point  out  to  the  Government  that 
all  the  offences  included  in  this  section 
were  crimes  of  a  sudden  character ;  they 
were  such  offences  as  taking  part  in 
riots,  attacks  upon  houses,  agg^vated 
assaults  on  constables,  baiHffs,  and 
others.  These  crimes  were  pretty  sure 
to  occur — he  was  afiraid  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  occur — in  those  districts 
where  this  temporary  Act  did  not  apply, 
so  that  it  might  become  necessaiy  to 
proclaim  a  ^ater  number  of  districts 
for  the  apphcation  of  these  exceptional 
powers  than  would  have  been  the  case 
had  the  Gk>vemment  not  made  the  oon- 
cession  just  announced.  He  simply  ven- 
tured to  submit  this  view  of  the  matter 
to  the  Govemment ;  but  as  to  the  ot^er 
part  of  the  case-^the  necessity  of  these 
clauses  for  the  protection  of  the  officers 
of  the  law  and  Constabulary,  who  had 
been  so  shamefully  used,  but  who  had 
behaved  so  admirably  during  these  dis* 
turbed  times — no  one  who  knew  Ireland 
at  all  could  seriously  contend  that  tiiese 
dauses  were  not  necessaiy. 
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Sir  WILLIAM  HAROOTJET  wished 
to  say  one  word  in  order  tliat  there 
should  be  no  misapprehension.  The 
Irish  Oovemment  were  very  anxious 
not  to  assume  these  exceptional  powers 
in  oases  where  they  did  not  deem  their 
assumption  necessary.  These  offences 
might  occur  anywhere — they  might  occur 
in  the  best  ordered  districts;  but  the 
Irish  Government  did  not  wish  to  assume 
special  jurisdiction  where  they  consi- 
dered the  ordinary  jurisdiction  would  be 
sufficient  to  cope  with  and  punish  the 
offences.  That  was  the  view  in  respect 
of  which  the  Executive  Oovemment  de- 
sired to  apply  the  limitation  of  pro- 
claimed districts. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — ^Ayes  282  ; 
Noes  81  :  Majority  251.— (Div.  List, 
No.  183.) 

Mb.  MOLLOY  moved,  in  page  d, 
line  38,  after  ''an/'  insert  ''aggra- 
vated." The  Amendment  was  intended 
to  provide  that  the  assault  on  a  con- 
stable, bailiff,  process-server,  or  other 
minister  of  the  law  must  be  an  aggra- 
vated one  if  the  penalty  provided  by 
the  Bill  was  imposed.  Ke  presumed 
the  (Government  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  such  a  reasonable  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line 
88,  after  the  word  "an,"  to  insert  the 
word  "  aggravated." — {Mr,  Molloy.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  aggravated^  be  there  inserted." 

8iB  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  aooeptance  of  the  Amendment  would 
be  equivalent  to  leaving  out  the  section. 

Mb.  molloy  said,  his  object  was 
to  guard  against  technical  assamts  upon 
constables  and  others  being  made  ex- 
cuses for  bringing  men  before  the  magis- 
trates and  obtaining  their  imprisonment 
for  six  months  with  hard  labour.  Un- 
less an  Amendment  of  this  kind  wer& 
adopted,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  an 
ill-tempered  policeman  to  proceed  against 
a  man  who  only  sneered  at  him  or 
smiled  crookedly  at  him.  Only  the 
other  dav  a  photographer  was  had  up 
because  he  spoke  rudely  to  a  policeman 
and  advised  the  officer  not  to  go  too 
near  the  apparatus  lest  it  might  contain 
dynamite.  Such  cases  as  these  he 
wished  to  euard  against,  though  he  was 
not  wedded  to  the  form  of  tl^  Amend- 


ment. If  the  Home  Secretary  could 
suggest  any  other  means  of  covering 
the  point,  he  should  be  glad  to  withdraw 
his  own  Amendment. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
the  objection  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  Molloy)  would  apply 
e<jually  to  the  English  Act  dealing 
with  offences  a^nst  the  person.  The 
words  in  the  English  Act  were  "  any 
person  who  assaults  a  constable,"  and 
for  such  assault  the  offender  was  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  12  months.  What 
was  proposed  in  this  Bill  was  that  a  man 
who  assaulted  a  constable  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty  should,  on  summary 
conviction,  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
six  months. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  case  to  which 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Molloy) 
had  referred  occurred  in  Dundalk.  It 
was  a  case  in  which  a  photogprapher  de- 
clined to  recognize  a  policeman,  and  who 
advised  the  constable  not  to  go  too  near 
the  photographic  apparatus  for  fear  it 
might  contain  some  explosive  material. 
The  policeman  made  no  complaint  until 
12  days  afterwards.  The  photographer 
was  arrested  summarily,  and  brought 
before  the  Bench  then  sitting.  Fortu- 
nately there  were  two  paid  magistrates 
present,  and  after  hearing  the  case,  took 
a  very  different  view  of  it  to  the  Besident 
Magistrate.  The  Hesident  Magistrate — 
one  of  a  class  who,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, were  to  administer  this  Act — with 
a  view,  he  (Mr.  Callan)  supposed,  to 
uphold  the  law,  said — 

<*  I  differ  from  my  brother  magistrates.  I 
am  oyermled  by  them,  or  I  would  send  you  to 
gaol  without  tiie  option  of  bail.  You  have 
oommitted  a  grievous  offence.  When  the 
policeman  spoke  to  you,  why  did  you  not  reply 
civilly  to  him  P  ** 

Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  a  Hesident 
Magistrate,  a  brother  of  a  notorious 
Judge,  treated  the  photographer;  and 
such  was  the  spirit  in  which  Besident 
Magistrates  would  treat  all  similar  cases 
when  they  were  brought  before  them 
under  this  Act.  It  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  words,  limiting  or  explain- 
ing what  an  assault  upon  a  constable 
was  to  consist  of,  should  be  inserted  in 
the  clause.  Unless  some  such  word  as 
** aggravated"  were  inserted,  persons 
who  treated  a  constable  uncivilly  or 
rudely  would  be  simply  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Resident  Magistrates,  whose 
previous  arbitrary  conduct  prompted  the 
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Irish  Bepresentatives  to  show  eo  much 
hostility  to  the  summary  powers  of  the 
Act. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  he  did  not  con- 
ceal from  himself  the  fact  that  the  Go- 
yeroment  were  now  introducing  a  law 
which  might  possihly  become  one 
of  great  injustice  without  having  any 
corresponding  advantage.  He  agreed 
with  the  Home  Secretary  that  there 
should  be  a  very  stringent  law  in  regard 
to  assaults  upon  policemen ;  but  he 
could  not  agree  that  mere  technical  as- 
saults should  be  dealt  with  in  a  Bill  of 
this  sort.  Punishment  ought  to  be 
provided  for  bond  fide  and  substantial 
ofiPences;  but  no  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  ofiPences  which  were  only  of  a 
nominal  character.  He  could  not  un- 
derstand on  what  ground  the  Govern- 
ment could  insist  upon  a  provision  of 
this  kind  to  meet  such  a  case  as  that 
cited  by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
rMr.  MoUoy)  and  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Uallan).  If  the  Government  did  not 
assent  to  the  Amendment,  it  would  only 
be  another  piece  of  evidence  of  their 
unreasonableness. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  sexton  moved,  in  page  a, 
line  38,  to  omit  the  word  ''  constable." 
The  Bill  had  been  introduced,  it  was 
alleged,  as  a  result  of  the  ag^rarian  con- 
dition of  Ireland.  An  hon.  Member 
sitting  behind  the  Treasury  Bench, 
however,  had  said  that  the  general  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  apart  from  agrarian, 
required  coercion,  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary gprasped  at  the  attenuated  straw. 
If  there  be  other  facts  connected  with 
Ireland  requiring  a  Bill  like  this,  why 
did  the  GK)vemment  only  present  a  Be- 
tum  dealing  with  ordinary  crimes  ?  Let 
them  show  there  was  anything  in  the 
ordinary  crimes  of  the  country  requiring 
coercion,  and  he  would  withdraw  his 
opposition  to  the  clause.  He  meant  to 
adduce  figures  to  show  that  the  general 
condition  of  Ireland  did  not  necessitate 
such  a  Bill,  and  did  not  require  that 
constables  should  be  specially  protected 
by  this  clause.  It  was  a  notorious  fact 
that  in  many  cases  when  oonstablee  had 
been  tolled  off  on  ag^rarian  duty  they 
had  been  blind  drunk;  it  was  well- 
known  that  during  the  recent  disturb- 
ances in  Dublin  the  police  had  committed 
assaidts  on  the  people  when  in  a  state 
of  beastly  intoxication 

JG-.  CWten 


It  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven  of 
the  clock,  Committee  report  Prog^ss ; 
to  sit  again  thie  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at  Nine 
of  the  clock. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  the  Committee 
would  recollect  that  at  10  minutes  to  7 
o'clock  he  had  not  concluded  his  re- 
marks in  moving   to    omit    the  word 
** constable"   from    Sub-section   (d)  of 
the  5th  clause.     He  had  no  objection 
to  the  presence  of  the  words  "  bailiff, 
process-server,    or    other    minister    of 
the    law,"    because   those  words    had 
some  relation  to  that  peculiar  phase  of 
the  condition  of   Ireland    which    was 
alleged  to  demand  coercion.      If  the 
word  ''constable"  was  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  clause,  the  principles  of  the 
Bill  woidd  be  extended  to  the  whole  life 
of  the  country,  and  to  every  possible 
contingency  in  which  a  policeman  came 
into  hostile  contact  with  the  people.    It 
would  be  an  outrage  to  apply  to  every 
possible  hostile  occurrence  that  might 
arise  between  policemen  and  civilians  a 
stringent  measure  of  this  kind,  giving, 
as  it    did,   to    a  scratch  tribunal   the 
powers  of  long  imprisonment  with  hard 
labour.     Outside  the  ag^rarian  question, 
there  was  no  case  whatever  for  the  ap- 
plication of  coercion .     He  had  previously 
shown  that  even  with  regard  to  the 
ag^rarian  question  there    was  no  case 
made  out  for  its  application,  and  he  had 
brought  forward  what    he   considered 
most    conclusive    arguments  —  namely, 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Government 
Beturn  on  the  subject.     It  woidd   be 
very  amusing,  if  the  subject  were  not 
so  serious  and  painful  to  the  persons  he 
represented,  were  he  to   describe  the 
manner  in    which    statistics  were    re- 
garded   by    the    House.      He    always 
tiiought  that  statistics^-official  fig^ures— - 
presented  focts  in  the  most  condensed 
and  most  authentic  form ;  and  last  year, 
when  the  Coercion  Bill  was  before  the 
House,  the  late  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  W. 
£.  Forster)  was   oonstanUy   supplying 
arithmetical  tables  of  crime,  and  when 
the  right  hon.  QenUeman  showed  there 
was  a  continual  increase  of  offences,  and 
put  the  fact  forward  as  a  powerful  arg^* 
ment  in   favour   of  coercion,    he  was 
cheered  to  the  echo  by  hon.  Gtotlemea 
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behind  him.  When  the  present  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ad- 
dressed  the  House  for  the  first  time  in 
his  capacity  of  Ohief  Secretary,  his 
speech  was  replete  with  tables  of  crime, 
and  their  reading  was  received  with  con- 
siderable applause.  He  (Mr.  Sexton) 
did  not  forget  that  last  year  the  Prime 
Minister  delivered  what  the  House  con- 
sidered a  sledge-hammer  speech,  based 
on  a  Betum  of  the  number  of  Land 
League  meetings  held  in  a  given  time, 
and  the  number  of  agrarian  crimes.  An 
arithmetical  relation  was  established 
between  the  number  of  meetings  and  the 
number  ofcrimes,  and  he  well  remembered 
with  what  defiant  salvoes  of  cheering  this 
arithmetical  relation  was  received  by 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said — ''These  are  the  figures ;  the  steps 
of  the  Land  League  are  dogged  by  the 
steps  of  crime."  If  he  took  up  the  Go- 
vernment's own  Betum,  and  pointed  out 
that  assaults  on  process-servers  were  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence,  he  was  met 
by  the  reply — **  Oh,  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  statistics."  The  hon.  Member 
for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry),  whose 
zeal  in  support  of  this  coercive  Govern- 
ment often  overran  his  discretion,  told 
the  Committee  that  assaults  on  process- 
servers  had  decreased  because  of  the  re- 
arrangement of  procedure  made  by  the 
Judges.  He  (Mr.  Sexton)  supposed  the 
Judges  acted  on  their  wisdom,  and  if 
they  had  found  their  alteration  of  their 
rules  sufficient  for  the  prevention  of 
these  assaults,  why  resort  now  to  coer- 
cion ?  If  the  present  rules  of  procedure 
were  sufficient  to  prevent  crime,  why 
suspend  the  ordinary  law  and  resort  to 
coercion?  A  still  more  extraordinary 
argument  was  used  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary. "Oh,  yes,"  said  he,  "perhaps 
there  may  be  no  assaults  on  process- 
servers  ;  but  there  may  be  some  here- 
after." Was  there  ever  such  an  argu- 
ment for  a  Coercion  Bill  ?  If  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  were  to  be  taken  away 
because  the  Home  Secretary  thought 
there  might  be  assaults  on  process- 
servers  at  some  future  time,  the  House 
of  Commons  had  better  give  up  all  pre- 
tence of  being  a  deliberative  Assembly. 
Argument  ceased  when  such  a  point  as 
that  was  reached,  and  when  he  must 
assent  to  the  liberties  of  the  Irish  people 
being  taken  away  because  the  people 
might  hereafter  indulge  in  crime  from 
which  they  are  now  free.    The  right 


hon.  Gentleman  said,  if  there  were  no 
agrarian  o£fences  now,  there  were  ordi- 
nary offences.  He  altogether  denied  it. 
The  ordinary  crime  presented  a  more 
conclusive  case  against  coercion  than 
the  agrarian  crime.  He  maintained 
that  of  the  total  number  of  apprehensions 
the  convictions  by  juries,  whether  for 
ordinary  or  agrarian  offences  of  the 
class  included  in  this  clause,  woidd  bear 
a  fair  comparison  with  the  convictions 
of  English  juries  in  any  cases  whatever. 
If  the  Gt>vemment  considered  that  ordi- 
nary offences  in  Ireland  were  sufficient 
to  demand  coercion,  why  had  they  never 
laid  on  the  Table  any  Betum  on  the  sub- 
ject? The  Government  were  in  this 
dilemma — If  ordinary  offences  were  a 
reason  for  coercion,  they  had  kept  Par- 
liament in  ignorance,  and  they  had 
been  guilty  of  grave  neglect  of  duty  in 
not  presenting  Betums  for  the  informa- 
tion of  Parliament.  There  was  a  special 
reason  why  the  word  "constable"  should 
be  omitted.  The  police  in  Ireland  had 
had  from  the  beginning  of  this  emer- 
gency very  fatiguing  and  troublesome 
duties  to  perform.  They  had  been  re- 
quired to  turn  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather ; 
they  had  had  to  travel  long  distances  on 
foot,  and  they  had  been  allowed  2«.  6(f. 
a-day  for  refreshment.  On  many  occa- 
sions, before  going  on  duty,  they  had 
been  liberally  primed  with  liquor,  and 
while  under  its  influence  had  committed 
excesses  of  which  the  country  were  only 
too  painfully  aware.  What  did  Dublin 
Castle  do  with  the  policemen  before 
sending  them  out  during  the  excited 
times  of  last  autumn?  They  primed 
them  liberally  with  liquor  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  do  their  work.  He 
had  gained  his  information  from  a  con- 
stable who  took  part  in  the  exploit,  but 
who  had  since  left  the  Force.  When 
many  of  the  policemen  were  in  a  state 
of  extreme  intoxication,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  on  the  night  of  the  arrest 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  they  beat  men,  women, 
and  even  children,  quite  regardless  of 
the  consequences.  The  Committee,  no 
doubt,  would  remember  the  case  of 
Ellen  M*Dermott,  who  was  stabbed 
dead  by  the  police  in  county  Mayo. 
There  was  a  public  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  and  it  was  found  that  after 
having  stabbed  the  unfortunate  girl  the 
police  went  to  the  house.  There  was 
the  girl's  mother,  with  the  dead  body 
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on  one  side  of  lier  and  an  epileptio  son 
raying  on  the  other,  and  the  policeman 
who  had  stabbed  the  girl  served  the 
mother  with  a  summons  for  7«.  6 J.  for 
poor's  rate.  It  was  well  known  that 
when  serrices  of  this  kind  had  to  be 
performed  by  the  police,  and  when  the 
police  had  to  g^  long  distances,  they 
were  well  supplied  beforehand  with  what 
was  euphemistically  called  ''  refresh- 
ment.*'  He  was  entitled  to  say  that  if  the 
police,  when  in  an  inebriated  state,  were 
brought  into  contact  with  the  people  at 
times  when  the  popular  mind  was  very 
much  perturbed,  uie  probability  was  that 
the  kmd  of  assaults  referred  to  in  this 
sub-section  would  be  very  often  pro- 
voked by  the  police  themselves.  He 
was  entitled  to  say  that  oftentimes  the 
police  would  so  conduct  themselves  as 
to  compel  civilians  to  be  guilty  of  an 
assault  in  self-defence.  In  view  of  such 
facts,  and  under  such  circumstances,  it 
was  very  necessary  that  the  accused 
should  have  the  protection  of  a  jury. 
The  Besident  Mafi^istrate  was  insepa- 
rable from  the  poHce.  He  conducted 
police  investigations ;  he  was  prejudiced 
towards  the  police;  and,  therefore,  to 
commit  the  people  to  the  care  of 
such  men  was  siinplv  to  condemn  and 
foredoom  them.  This  was  his  case  in 
favour  of  the  omission  of  the  word 
"  constable." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  3,  line 
SB,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  constable." — 
{Mr,  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  constable '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

'  Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  unless  some 
answer  were  given  to  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend  he  should  move  that  the 
Chairman  do  now  report  Progress.  He 
submitted  that  his  hon.  Friend  was  en- 
titled to  a  statement  from  the  Treasury 
Bench. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  did  not  answer  the  hon.  Member,  be- 
cause he  thought  that  the  speech,  and 
especially  the  closing  words  of  the 
speech  to  which  the  Committee  had  just 
listened,  was  the  strongest  argument 
that  could  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
clause.  It  was  because  men  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  were  constantly 
holding  up  the  police  in  Ireland  to  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  people  that 
this  clause  was  necessary.  It  was  be- 
cause men  in  the  j>osition  of  the  hon. 

Mr,  8$xUm 


Member  were  inciting  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  resist  the  police,  ana  to  hold 
sentiments  towards  the  police  such  as 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  expressed,  that 
in  his  (Sir  William  Haroourt's)  opinion 
the  police  of  Ireland  required  protection. 
Speeches  like  that  to  which  they  had 
just  listened  made  it  highly  improbable 
that  juries  in  Ireland  would  do  their 
duty.  How  was  it  likely  that  people 
who  had  sentiments  addressed  to  them 
like  those  they  had  just  heard  would 
feel  otherwise  than  disposed  on  all  occa- 
sions to  find  verdicts  against  the  police  ? 
That,  indeed,  was  the  purpose  for  which 
such  language  was  hela,  and  he  regarded 
speeches  like  that  ot  tiie  hon.  lumber 
as  the  very  best  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  clause  as  it  stood. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  the  two  hours' 
repose  had  not  done  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
much  good.  Instead  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  having  availed 
himself  of  the  two  hours  to  dear  his 
mind  from  the  conflict  of  debate,  he 
came  down  to  the  House  and,  without 
answering  one  single  tittle  of  argument 
advanced  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
(Mr.  Sexton),  he  delivered  by  insinua- 
tion charges  of  the  most  atrocious  cha- 
racter. [**  Order ! "]  Gentlemen  who 
cried  "  Order  "  appeared  to  think  that 
the  Home  Secretary  was  to  have  the 
monopoly  of  abuse  in  the  House.  The 
Home  Secretary  insinuated  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo,  by  his  speeches, 
had  incited  the  people  to  commit  crime ; 
but  what  answer  did  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  make  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sexton)  showed  that,  in 
spite  of  these  alleged  incitements  to 
crime,  there  was  not  in  the  months  of 
January,  February,  March,  April,  or 
May,  a  single  assault  upon  a  policeman 
in  Ireland?  That  argument  was  un- 
answerable; and  the  Government  had 
not  pretended  to  answer  it.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  heard  of  a  column  erected 
before  a  certain  bridge  in  this  city, 
which  column  had  been  described  by 
Pope  as  a  column  which, 

<*  Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  Hes.'* 

When  he  heard  arguments  addressed  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Home  Secretary 
which  were  no  arguments  at  all,  but 
which  simply  consisted  of  an  attempt  to 
put  down,  by  defamation,  arguments  of 
the  most  trenchant  character,  he  could 
not  help  at  times  recalling  the  words  of 
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the  poet.  This  was  the  spirit  in  whioh 
the  Irish  Members  were  being  dealt  with 
by  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  he  could 
tell  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  the  challenge  which  he  had 
thrown  down  would  be  taken  up  by  the 
Irish  people,  and  would  be  answered  in 
a  spirit  which  his  Government  and  this 
House  would  yet  learn  to  regret. 

Mb.  aiBSON  said,  he  was  not  dis- 
posed to  contribute  to  the  discussion  any 
observations  of  the  elevated  character 
of  those  to  which  the  Oommittee  had 
listened  for  the  last  two  or  three  minutes. 
He  proposed  to  approach  the  discussion, 
if  he  could,  from  a  humbler  and  more 
prosaic  point  of  view.  He  did  not  wish 
to  criticize,  in  an  ofiPensive  way,  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sliffo 
(Mr.  Sexton),  to  whose  speeches  he 
sometimes  listened  with  admiration,  al- 
though he  could  not  say  that  he  agreed 
with  many  of  his  propositions,  and  he 
could  not  pretend  to  say  he  agreed  for 
a  moment  with  his  standpoint.  Anyone 
who  had  listened,  even  in  the  most 
friendly  critical  spirit,  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman s  speech  of  this  evening,  must 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no 
eulogy  of  the  police.  That  was  a  fair 
and  moderate  way  of  putting  it.  One 
could  not  find  in  the  speech  language  of 
unmeasured  praise  of  the  Irish  police, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  if  such  a 
speech  were  delivered  befpre  an  appre- 
ciative and  intelligent  and  rather  excited 
audience  like  those  which  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  with  in  the  land  of 
the  brilliant  race,  it  might  be  possible 
that  it  would  lead  to  some  misconcep- 
tion as  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
the  Constabulary  were  to  be  regarded. 
He  was  disposed  to  think  that,  looking 
at  the  question  fairly  and  temperately, 
and  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view, 
the  Oonstabulaiy  were  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  amount  of  protection  at  the 
present  time.  He  was  disposed  to  think 
they  were  subjected  just  now  to  rather 
more  than  a  reasonable  amount  of  un- 
kind criticism — he  liked  to  put  every- 
thing in  a  moderate  way.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  discharge  of  their  duty  did  not 
render  the  police  liable  to  be  inebriated 
by  undue  popularity — that  was  another 
consideration  he  was  entitled  to  present 
to  the  Oommittee — and  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  had,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  in  fact  very  frequently,  subjected 
them  to  very  great  danger,  and  occa- 


sionally to  very  substantial  outrage. 
He  did  not  believe  any  man  should 
profess  any  very  great  standard  of 
courage  unless  he  was  likely  to  be  called 
upon  to  put  it  to  proof.  Of  course,  in 
that  case  a  man  was  entitled  to  be  as 
courageous  as  he.  pleased ;  but  he  (li^. 
Gibson)  was  disposed  to  think  there 
were  very  few  sitting  in  the  House 
who  would  care  to  be  discharging  the 
duties  of  the  police  in  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  if,  being  in  that  posi- 
tion, they  did  not  feel  they  were  pro- 
tected by  firm  laws,  formed  with  a  view 
to  the  special  exigencies  of  their  exist- 
ing life.  He  put  it  to  the  Oommittee, 
making  allowance  for  every  conceivable 
standpoint,  did  not  every  rational  man 
feel  tnat  the  Oonstabulary  in  Ireland 
who,  at  this  critical  time,  were  discharg- 
ing unpopular,  disagreeable,  and  trying 
duties,  were  entitled  to  every  possible 

Erotection  ?  Surely,  if  the  Jxi&,  Mem- 
ers  below  the  Gangway  were  willing  to 
protect  "  bailiffs,  process-servers,  and 
other  ministers  of  uie  law,"  they  would 
be  prepared  to  go  a  step  further  and  say 
they  would  give  equal  protection,  at  all 
events,  to  the  men  of  their  own  country 
who  were  discharging  the  difficult  duty 
of  preserving  the  peace.  He  had  no 
desire  to  run  away  from  the  question, 
and  he  could  not  imagine  any  solitary 
reason  there  could  be  suggested  why  the 
Oonstabulary  should  not  be  g^ven  the 
protection  of  this  clause.  It  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  Bill  was  neces- 
sary. [**  No ! "]  Well,  they  were  now 
in  Oommittee,  and  they  were  bound  to 
view  the  Bill  from  that  standpoint — 
they  were  discussing  the  clauses  on  the 
basis  that  Parliament  was  satisfied  that 
some  such  Bill  was  necessary.  If  Par- 
liament was  satisfied  that  it  was  desir- 
able to  increase  the  power  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  how  could  it  be  argued  that  the 
ministers  of  the  law  who  were  most 
mixed  up  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  should  be  excluded  from  the  protec- 
tion intended  to  be  given  by  this  clause  ? 
He  did  not  dispute  that,  from  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  (Mr.  Sexton's)  point  of 
view,  it  might  be  reasonable  to  put  for- 
ward this  Amendment ;  but  surely  the 
matter  had  now  been  fully  discussed. 
He  (Mr.  (Hbson)  claimed  to  have  a  mind 
tolerably  open  to  conviction;  but  he 
must  say  he  was  unable  to  see  a  single 
ground  which  oould  be  fairly  suggested 
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for    the    acceptance    of    this    Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  the 
Home  Secretary  had  stated  that  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
police  in  Ireland  was  to  be  found  in 
speeches  such  as  that  which  had  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
(Mr.   Sexton).     He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  en- 
tirely differed  from  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  on  this  point.     The 
cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  police 
in  Ireland  was  the  power  and  privilege 
which  had  been  given  to  them  by  the 
English  Government  to  tyrannize  and 
dominate  over,  and  to  harass  the  Irish 
people.   That  was  the  real  cause  of  their 
unpopularity;   the  police    were   petted 
and  pampered,  enabled,  and  even  in- 
duced, to  meddle  with,  annoy,  and  irri- 
tate the  people.     This  Bill,  when  it  be- 
came law,  would  make  the  Irish  police 
still  more  unpopular  than  they  had  ever 
been  before.     It  would  elevate  them — 
they  were  high  enough  itow  in  power 
and    privilege  —  but,    when    this    Act 
passed,  every  policeman  in  the  country 
— every  policeman  in  every  village  and 
town  in  the  whole  Island — would   be 
monarch  of  all  he  surveyed.     There  was 
not  a  young  man  in  the  whole  ooimtry 
who  could  venture  to  hold  up  his  head 
beneath  the  frown  of  the  Irish  police- 
man.    He  had  said  they  were  a  pam- 
pered and  a  petted  class ;  and,  as  he  and 
his  Friends  had  pointed  out  over  and 
over  again  to  the  Committee,  they  were 
not  really  policemen,  they  were  soldiers 
— they  were  warriors,  and  they  conducted 
themselves  as  such ;  they  were  not  de- 
tectives of   crime,   but  lords  over  the 
people.    The  Irish  Constabulary  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  an  admirable  force  to 
send  out  at    the    present  moment    to 
Egypt,  or  to  any  other  country  where 
England   wished  to  assert  her  supre- 
macy  

The  OHAIEMAN  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is  not  the 
merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  Irish  Con- 
stabulary that  is  under  discussion,  but 
simply  whether  the  word  '* constable" 
should  be  omitted  from  the  clause. 

Me.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN:  Precisely; 
and  it  was  proposed  to  leave  out  the 
word  ''constable"  because  of  the  spe- 
cial character  of  the  Irish  Constabulary 
— because  of  their  conduct,  and  because 
of  Ike  relations  in  which  they  stood  to- 
**  Irish  people.     He  would  not 

'h$on 


dispute  the  Chairman's  ruling ;  bat  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  GenUeman  would 
see  that  his  remarks  were  pertinent  to 
the  subject  under  discussion.  He  con- 
tended that  the  Irish  police  were  such  a 
body  of  men  as  would  make  an  admir- 
able force  to  send  out  to  Egypt,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world  where  England 
had  military  service  to  be  performed  \ 
but  for  the  purposes  for  which  poliea 
were  required  they  were  not  only  an  in- 
efficient organization  in  Ireland,  as  could 
be  proved  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Go- 
vernment themselves 

The  chairman  :  I  have  explained 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  the  Question 
before  the  Committee  has  no  reference 
whatever  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  Hoyal  Irish  Constabulary.  The 
question  is  simply  whether  the  pohce 
shall  be  protected  from  assault  und« 
this  clause. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  quits 
agreed  that  the  police  should  be  pro- 
tected from  assault ;  but  he  would  point 
out  that  they  had  protection  from  assault 
already  under  the  ordinary  law.  That 
was  quite  sufficient;  and  to  give  them 
this  additional  and  extra  dignity,  weight, 
importance,  and  protection  would  not 
answer  any  useful  purpose  in  the  coun- 
try, but  would  have  a  contrary  effect 
As  he  had  said,  it  would  add  to  the  un- 
popularity of  the  Force,  and  make  the 
constables  mere  and  more  distast^ol 
and  disagreeable  to  the  people  amongst 
whom  they  had  to  act ;  it  would  make 
them  hold  their  heads  higher,  if  that 
were  possible,  and  make  them  more  and 
more  interfere  and  meddle  with  the 
people,  and  induce  them  to  put  tiie 
people  to  all  kinds  of  inconvenience  and 
trouble. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  certainly 
had  expected  that  the  Government  would 
have  made  some  attempt  or  other  to 
justify  the  powers  they  sought  to  ob- 
tain under  this  provision  of  the  clause. 
The  Government  were  asking  protection 
for  the  Irish  police  which  they  did  not 
claim  for  policemen  in  the  worst  slums 
in  London — in  the  worst  slums  of  a  city 
— from  the  river  running  through  which, 
in  the  course  of  the  last  five  years,  no 
less  than  599  dead  bodies  had  been 
taken.  There  had  been  that  large  num- 
ber of  dead  bodies  taken  from  the 
Thames ;  but  there  had  probably  been 

I  double  that  number  of  undetected  mur- 
ders committed  within  that  period,  and 
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yet  the  Gt>yemmeiit  did  not  claim,  on 
behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  police,  the 
power  which  they  claimed  for  the  Irish 
stipendiary  magistrates  in  regard  to  the 
infliction  of  sentences  on  persons  who 
assaulted  the  police  in  Ireland.  Such 
was  the  extraordinarily  sanguine  charac- 
ter of  the  Government  that  they  ex- 
pected everything  they  said — or  they 
thought,  for  as  yet  they  had  said  no- 
thing upon  this  matter,  except  through 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  his  few  remarks  were  certainly  not 
in  the  slightest  degpree  pertinent  to  the 
arguments  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Sex- 
ton)— but  such  was  the  wonderful  con- 
stitution of  this  wonderful  Ministry  that 
they  expected  the  Committee  would  give 
them  a  clause  of  this  character  without 
the  slightest  attempt  having  been  made 
to  present  a  case  for  its  insertion  in  the 
BiU.  Why,  he  asked,  was  it  brought 
in  for  the  protection  of  the  police  ?  Had 
the  police  been  assaulted  in  Ireland  ? 
['*  Yes."]  Well,  they  had  12,000  con- 
stables in  Ireland ;  and  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  look  at  the  statistics  of  as- 
saults on  the  police  in  England,  and 
assaults  on  the  police  in  Ireland,  they 
would  find  that  the  number  of  cases  in 
England  was  10  times  greater  than  the 
number  in  Ireland — he  did  not  think  he 
should  be  over  the  mark  in  saying  20 
times  greater.  It  had  been  shown  there 
had  been,  comparatively  speaking,  no 
assaults  on  the  police  in  Ireland.  It  had 
been  shown  that,  owing  to  their  organi- 
zation and  constitution,  and  the  other 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  in  regard 
to  them,  they  were  not  brought  into  con- 
tact or  collision  with  the  people  ;  that,  as 
a  rule,  the  people  did  not  assault  the 
police;  and  that,  of  all  the  provisions 
in  this  Bill — of  all  the  exclusively  severe 
provisions  in  this  Bill  calculated  to  make 
the  people  of  Ireland  hate  the  English 
Gt)vemment  for  all  eternity,  and  to  keep 
the  gap  between  the  two  nations  wide 
open — there  was  none  more  severe  and 
detestable  than  this  they  were  now  dis- 
cussing. Because  the  police  had  not 
been  assaulted  in  Ireland,  because  no 
case  had  been  made  out — as  no  case 
could  be  made  out — they  ^the  Gt>vern- 
ment)  asked  from  this  ooedient  and 
subservient  House  these  extraordinary 
and  oppressive  powers.  He  submitted 
that  they  could  not  discuss  this  Amend- 
ment satisfactorily  without  considering 

YOL.  OOLXX.     [tbi&d  bjuoss.] 


the  acts  and  the  constitution  of  the  Oon- 
stabulary  Force  in  Ireland.  He  had 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  Chairman's 
ruling  a  while  ago  with  regard  to  what 
was  falling  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  County  of  Westmeath  (Mr.  Sullivan), 
and  he  felt  it  necessary  to  point  out  to 
the  Chairman  that  one  of  their  chief  rea- 
sons for  objecting  to  this  power  being 
conferred  on  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
under  this  Bill  was  that  the  Government, 
on  their  side,  had  not  shown  that  the 
people  had  behaved  themselves  against 
the  police,  in  the.  matter  of  assaults,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  power 
necessary.  On  the  contrary,  the  Irish 
Members  believed  that  the  Government 
had  failed  in  their  contention  ;  and  they 
maintained  that  they  could  prove,  by  the 
constitution  of  the  Constabulary  Force  in 
Ireland,  by  the  character  of  the  Force, 
and  by  its  action,  that  it  was  not  entitled 
to  the  excessive  protection  that  it  was 
sought  to  give  it  under  this  sub-section. 
The  Irish  Constabulary  had  not  shown 
themselves  so  judicious  in  their  use  of 
the  very  large  powers  and  the  protec- 
tion already  given  them  by  the  law  of 
the  land  as  to  entitle  them  to,  or  to  en- 
title the  Government  to,  ask  for  them 
further  protection.  During  the  last  six 
months,  if  anybody  ventured  to  open 
his  mouth  in  Ireland,  and  speak  in  a 
sense  adverse  to  the  existing  Govern- 
ment, he  did  it  at  the  risk  of  being  picked 
up  two  minutes  afterwards  with  about  a 
ton  of  buckshot  in  him.  If  anybody 
whispered  any  notion  or  thought  that 
was  apparently  intended  to  make  out 
that  anything  the  late  Chief  Secretary 
had  done  was  not  perfection  and  most 
righteous,  he  ran  the  risk  of  finding,  if 
there  was  a  constable  near  him,  the 
bayonet  of  that  constable  in  his  body 
before  the  breath  was  out  of  his  lips. 
He  (Mr.  Farnell)  did  not  draw  an  ex- 
aggerated picture  of  the  action  of  the 
police  during  the  last  six  months  in  Ire- 
land, or  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
encouraged  to  act  by  the  Government ; 
and  although  he  believed  that  a  change 
had  come  over  the  state  of  affairs  in  that 
country  and  the  spiritof  the  Government, 
and  that  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  did  not  encou- 
rage the  police  to  butcher  unoffending 
women  and  children  in  broad  daylight 
in  the  public  streets  of  the  Irish  townS| 

yet 

Mb.  OOSCHEN  rose  to  Order. 


2  M 
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Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member 
must  have  heard  my  ruling — that  this 
is  not  the  time  to  discuss  the  services  of 
the  Force  as  a  body ;  it  is  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  confine  itself  simply  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  special  protec- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  police  or 
not. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  his  argument 
was  simply  this — ^that  the  continued 
action  of  the  police  in  Ireland,  and  the 
continued  action  of  the  Q-ovemment,  did 
not  make  out  a  case  for  giving  these  fur- 
ther powers.  If  that  were  not  a  legiti- 
mate argument,  he  did  not  know  what 
was.  He  would  not  venture  for  a  single 
moment  to  dispute  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair;  and  if  the  Chairman  said  he 
might  not  point  to  what  had  happened 
in  Ireland — ^to  the  abuse  of  power  by 
the  authorities  and  the  police  in  Ireland 
during  the  last  six  months — to  show  that 
the  Q-overnment  could  not  be  trusted  with 
further  powers,  of  course  he  should  not 
press  the  matter  further.  He  thought, 
however,  he  was  entitled  to  use  this 
argument,  or  that  he  had  legitimate 
grounds  for  complaining  that  part  of  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  Members  had  been 
taken  away  from  them  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  would  fall  back  on  his 
original  contention,  and  call  on  the  Go- 
vernment— and  he  thought  they  were 
entitled  to  call  upon  it — to  make  out 
their  case.  Why  did  they  want  this  ex- 
cessive power?  Why  did  they  want 
this  power  of  sending  everybody  who 
looked  cross  at  a  policeman  to  gaol  for 
six  months  with  hard  labour?  That 
was  practically  the  efiPect  of  this  sub-sec- 
tion. Hon.  Members  knew  very  well 
bow  the  Constabulary  provoked  the  peo- 
ple. The  police  went  in  the  public-houses 
and  acted  in  a  rough  way  to  the  people ; 
but  if  the  slightest  retaliation  was  at- 
tempted— ^the  retaliation  that  any  man 
under  the  circumstances  would  be  be- 
trayed into — it  would  be  construed  into 
an  offence  under  this  clause  and  this 
Bill,  and  the  man  offending  would  be 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. There  was  not  a  single 
particle  of  foundation  for  the  contention 
put  forward  by  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  this  sub-section.  They  were  not 
entitled,  either  in  consideration  of  the 
number  or  the  character  of  the  assaults 
on  the  police,  to  claim  this  power,  than 
which  there  had  been  no  instance  of  so 
''xcessive  and  severe  a  power  being  asked 


for  during   the    80   yean  whiA    had 
elapsed  since  the  Union. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  rose. 

Me.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN :  -I  wwh  to 
speak  on  the  point  of  Order 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
Trevelyan. 

Mr.   TBEVELYAN   said,   the    oaw 
before  the  Committee  at   the   prmomX 
moment  was  one  of  the  very  simpkit 
kind.     After  all    that    had    been  ttid 
about  the  qualities  of  the  police,  he  vts 
sure  no  one  would  be  found  to  deny  to 
them — who  were  the  one  safeg^aard  for 
the  provision  of  law  and  order  in  Ire- 
land, as  elsewhere — that  protection  ii»- 
cessary  to  enable    them    to   dischax^ 
their  functions.    If  the  police  in  Ireltad 
were  all  that  had  been  deecribed  ii 
some  of  the  speeches  just  delivered— 
some  of  which  were,  perhaps,  too  Se- 
quent for  the  occasion — ^there  could  be 
no  doubt  that,  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
the  Constabulary  stood  between  the  gnt: 
mass  of  the  people  and  the  dominatiai 
of   **  Captain  Moonlight."     They  w«r 
told    by  hon.   Members  opposite  thit 
they  ought  not  to  put  the  police  m  a 
privileged  position,  and  give  them  tkb 
exceptional  protection.  Well,  he  denied 
that  they  were  giving  them  any  excep- 
tional protection,  or  putting  them  it 
any  privileged  position,   beoauae  thej 
had  a  particular  partiali^  for  polioemen. 
They  gave  it  for  the  law — by  giving  it 
to  the  police  they  gave  it  to  every  quiet 
and  law-abiding  citizen.  They  were  txM 
that  exceptional  protection  was  not  given 
to  the  police  in   the  most   dangeroos 
slums  of   London;    but  the  police  in 
London  were    not    in  the   position  ef 
ordinary  individuals  in  that  respect.    If 
an  ordinary  citizen  were  assaulted,  the 
punishment  for  the  offence  could  not 
exceed  one  year's  imprisonment;   hot 
for  an  assault  on  a  policeman  while  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  a  punishmeot 
of  two  years'  imprisonment  could  be  in- 
flicted   

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  that  protectioii 
was  not  given  to  polioemen  in  England 
before  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdietioii. 

Mb.  TBEYELYAN  said,  he  was  goiitf 
on  to  say  that  that  severe  penalty  ooold 
only  be  inflicted  upon  indictment  bef<H« 
a  jury ;  but  it  had  already  been  decided 
on  principle  by  the  Committee  that,  in 
certain  parts  of  Ireland,  they  could  not 
trust  the  juries.  That  point  was,  there- 
fore, settled ;  and  the  question  now  waS| 
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whether  they  should  give  the  policeman 
some  sort  of  extra  proteotion  which  they 
did  not  give  to  the  private  citizen? 
Barely,  if  there  was  any  quarter  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  which  the  servants 
and  emissaries  of  the  law  ought  to  have 
special  security  and  protection,  and  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  with  special  sanctity, 
it  was  Ireland  at  this  moment ;  and  for 
that  very  simple  reason  the  Government 
oould  not  accept  this  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was 
fflad  to  observe  such  a  pleasant  contrast 
between  the  calmness  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  the  somewhat  despotic  vehe- 
me&oe  of  the  Home  Secretary.  There 
was  no  reason  whatever  why  they  ^ould 
not  discuss  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend  in  a  spirit  of  calmness  and  per- 
fect good  humour.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  had  introduced 
his  proposal  in  language  the  moderation 
of  which  no  one  could  think  of  denying, 
nnless  it  were  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
was  not,  perhaps,  altogether  accountable 
for  the  temper  in  whidi  he  spoke.  While 
he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  was  ready  to 
thank  the  Chief  Secretary  for  the  tone 
of  his  remarks,  he  wbhed  to  point  out 
this  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
recommend  it  for  serious  discourse  be- 
tween himself  and  his  conscience.  When 
they  were  discussing  a  previous  portion 
of  the  Bill,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
soapend  trial  by  jury,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came  down  with  a  long 
array  of  figures,  and  was  ready  to 
prove — no  doubt  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  hon.  Members 
of  the  Committee — that  trial  by  jury 
had  broken  down.  But  where  were  his 
statistics  now?  He  was  able  to  give 
them  a  statement  as  to  murders,  and 
the  number  of  prisoners  brought  to 
trial;  and  he  had  been  able  to  show 
them  the  number  of  cases  in  which, 
where  trials  had  taken  place,  the  pro- 
ceedings had  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of 
the  persons  accused.  Where  were  those 
statistics  now  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's whole  case  was  backed  up  and 
fimnded  on  the  figures  that  he  was  able 
to  lay  before  the  Committee.  Where 
were  those  figures  now  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,''  It  has  been  agreed 
that  trial  by  jury  has  broken  down." 
Well,  suppose  they  admitted  themselves 
convinced  by  the  arguments  and  the 
figures  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
fuppocing  they  admitted  that  trial  by 
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jury  had  broken  down  in  the  case  of 
Ireland,  had  trial  by  jury  broken  down 
in  one  ^gle  case  of  assault  upon  a  con- 
stable ?  How  could  it  have  broken  down 
in  the  face  of  the  facts  stated  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  and  not  denied,  because  it  was  a 
fact  founded  on  the  official  figures  of  the 
Government — how  could  it  have  broken 
down  in  face  of  the  fact  that  no  con- 
stable had  been  assaulted  ?  That  was  a 
matter  he  recommended  for  serious,  if  not 
picas,  discourse  between  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  his  conscience,  which, 
he  trusted,  still  remained  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  would  ever  remain 
to  him  untouched  even  by  the  duties  of 
the  Office  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  It  was  said  that  the  con- 
stables should  be  protected,  and  so  they 
should  when  it  was  proved  that  they 
were  in  need  of  protection  ;  but  it  could 
not  be  said  that  a  body  of  men  were  in 
need  of  protection  when  it  had  been 
shown  that  not  one  of  them  had  been 
assaulted. 

Mr.  GIBSON :  Within  the  past  few 
months  constables  in  Ireland  have  been 
stoned  almost  to  death. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  :  Within  the 
past  five  months  ? 

Mb.  GIBSON :  Yes. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  if  that 
was  the  case,  why  was  it  not  stated  in 
the  official  Betums?  The  police  had 
given  Eetums  of  agrarian  and  other 
outrages;  and  if  these  attacks  which 
were  referred  to  were  made  upon  the 
Constabulary,  surely  they  were  reported, 
and  if  they  were  reported,  why  were 
they  not  mentioned  in  the  document  laid 
on  the  Table  of  the  House  ?  He  was 
really  astonished  that  he  should  have  to 
labour  an  argument  upon  a  question  like 
this  before  the  House— to  show  that 
they  should  not  suspend  trial  by  jury  in 
the  case  of  offences  which,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  had  never  taken  place.  What 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  clause  ?  The 
words  were  '' commits  an  assault  on 
any  constable,"  &c.  It  did  not  say  what 
kind  of  an  assault,  as  an  hon.  Friend  of 
his  had  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  part  of 
the  evening.  According  to  the  technical 
interpretation  of  the  law,  an  assault 
might  mean  a  man  shaking  his  fist  in 
another  person's  face.  He  saw  an  im- 
patient gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  an  amount  of 
facial  expression  tnat  would  do  credit 
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to  Madame  Sarah  Bernhardt- Damala  in 
one  of  her  performances.  But  an  assault 
might  mean  shaking:  your  fist  at  a  per- 
son, or  "making  a  face"  at  a  man,  to 
use  an  expression  adopted  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  when  he  was 
defending  the  rights  of  the  working  men 
of  this  country.  The  Irish  people  were 
convinced  that  ereryone  who  eyen  put 
his  finger  to  his  nose  to  an  officer  of  the 
law  would  be  liable  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment fpr  thus  desecrating  that 
royal  person.  The  Goyemment  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  this  clause.  If  he 
thought  there  was  any  shame  in  them, 
he  should  think  there  was  some  yirtue 
in  them ;  but,  as  he  failed  to  see  the 
shame  in  the  first  place,  he  was  afraid 
every  hope  of  boins:  able  to  find  virtue 
in  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  gone. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  very  well  knew 
there  was  no  need  of  any  special  pro- 
tection for  the  Constabulary  of  Ireland ; 
and  the  reason  was  that  the  police-con- 
stable in  Ireland  was  armed,  while  the 
police-constable  in  England  was  not 
armed.  Furthermore,  in  Ireland,  the 
Constabulary  went  about  in  large  num- 
bers. Even  in  the  smallest  villages 
their  numbers  were  so  great  that  they 
were  only  loo  able  and  too  ready  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  An  interjection  had 
been  made  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  to  the  effect 
that  some  policemen  had  been  almost 
stoned  to  death  within  the  past  few 
months.  If  that  were  so,  the  offenders 
could  be  tried  under  the  ordinary  law 
dealing  with  grievous  assaults.  They 
were  not  going  to  hold  that  a  police- 
constable  was  not  a  *'  person  ;  "  bat  the 
object  of  this  sub-section  was  that  an 
assault  of  a  slight  character,  which  could 
not  be  placed  in  the  category  of  an 
'*  aggravated  crime  of  violence  against 
the  person  " — as  would  be  the  stoning 
to  death  referred  to — should  be  pun- 
ished with  the  full  rigour  of  this  clause  if 
committed  on  a  constable.  The  offence 
under  this  clause,  for  which  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Bill  might  be  inflicted, 
might  be  a  trifling  assault  committed  in 
self- defence ;  and  what  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers said  was,  that  it  had  been  brought 
nnder  their  notice — it  had  been  brought 
prominently  under  his  own  notice — that 
the  police  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ire- 
land had,  in  numberless  oases,  given 
most  frightful  provocation  to  the  people. 

J/r.  T.  P.  0'  Connor 


In  one  instance,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
evictions,  and  just  after  his  own  arrest, 
he  got  numberless  letters  describing 
how  provocation  had  been  given ;  and 
in  a  particular  case  to  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called,  the  special  oorre- 
spondent  of  The  Fr€6man^$  Journal  of 
Dublin,  a  gentleman  who  was  above 
suspicion  in  these  matters,  who  was  a 
friend  of  his  own,  and  a  man  whose 
word  he  knew  could  be  implicitly  relied 
upon,  had  told  him  that  whilst  walking 
along  the  road  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  journalist,  he  was,  with- 
out the  slightest  warning,  struck  from 
behind  and  knocked  down.  If  that  man, 
who  was  there  as  a  journalist  describing 
the  incidents  of  that  famous  campaign, 
had  offered  any  resistance  to  the  polioe — 
which,  of  course,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  to  do,  as  he  was 
suddenly  assailed  from  behind  and 
knocked  down  before  he  had  the  least 
idea  of  what  was  going  to  be  done — ^if 
he  had  even  raised  his  arm  to  prevent 
himself  from  being  struck,  that  would 
have  been  an  action  that  could  have  been 
constituted  into  an  offence  under  this 
section.  ■  The  Committee  had  ample  evi- 
dence, not  only  that  the  police  were  able 
to  protect  themselves,  but  that  they 
were  rather  too  quick  in  protecting 
themselves,  and  that  very  often  they 
were  the  aggressors.  If  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  give  the  police  addi- 
tional protection,  he  would  say — **  Very 
well,  g^ve  them  additional  protection  by 
all  means,  but  deprive  them  of  rifles 
and  bayonets  and  their  military  gear, 
and  send  them  out  armed  only  as  the 
police  of  any  other  country  are  armed  ; 
give  them  the  arms  that  you  give  the 
police  in  this  country."  But  it  waa 
absurd  to  say  that  policemen  who 
went  about  with  bayonets  and  carbines 
and  revolvers  were  unable  to  protect 
themselves  against  trivial  assaults.  If 
they  were  seriously  assaulted,  then  the 
case  would  come  under  the  other  sub- 
section ;  but  if  the  assault  was  only  of  a 
trivial  character,  then  the  offenoe  would 
come  under  this  special  sub-section ;  and 
he  repeated,  that  in  the  case  of  men 
armed  as  they  were,  protection  of  thia 
kind  was  absurd  and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant if  he  would  state  what  class  of 
weapons  the  Constabulary  in  Ireland 
were  provided  with  ?  Wasitnotthefaot 
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that  they  had  the  revolver,  the  carbine, 
the  bayonet,  the  sword,  and  the  baton  ? 
Did  they  not  carry  their  weapons  both 
to  Mass  and  to  market  ?  In  no  single 
instance  had  the  arguments  the  Irish 
Members  had  used  against  this  sub- 
section been  contradicted,  although,  in 
truth,  he  must  say  that  their  arguments 
in  reference  to  this  clause  were  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  they  were  against 
any  other  clause  of  the  Bill.  ['*  Hear, 
hear."]  He  was  glad  to  hear  an  ap- 
proving cheer  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  What  was  the  fact?  Why. 
that  since  last  January  there  had  not 
been  a  single  assault  against  the  police. 
The  Home  Secretary,  who,  when  his 
Chief  was  not  in  the  House,  was  only 
toa  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
swaggering  and  using  language 

Thb  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  used  a  term  which  ought  not  to 
be  used  in  debate. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  only  too  glad — 
unlike  his  Leader  the  Prime  Minister — 
to  treat  the  Irish  Members  without  the 
respect  that  was  due  to  logical  argu- 
ment. They  had  shown  the  Home 
Secretary  that  in  January,  February, 
March,  April,  and  May,  there  had  not, 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  been  a  single 
assault  committed  upon  any  constable ; 
and  they  had  asked  the  Government 
what  answer  they  could  possibly  make 
to  that  argument  ?  The  reply  was  sim- 
ply a  statement  that  his  hon.  Friend 
had  made  speeches  calculated  to  incite 
persons  to  acts  of  violence  against  the 
police.  Not  only  had  there  not  been 
any  assaults  upon  the  police  of  recent 
date,  but  in  other  respects  this  Proviso 
they  were  discussing  was  most  unpro- 
voked. It  was  unprovoked  on  this 
ground.  It  would  be  remembered  that 
it  had  been  said  that  one  reason  for  this 
Act  was  because  they  could  not  get  evi- 
dence against  accused  persons ;  but  the 
evidence  in  a  case  where  a  person  was 
charged  with  assaulting  a  policeman 
would  be  the  evidence  of  the  policemen 
himself.  And  it  was  well  known  that  in 
Ireland  a  policeman  would  never  hesi- 
tate to  swear  anything  that  was  neces- 
sary to  prove  his  case.  He  himself  had 
witnessed  a  circumstance  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  which  fully  substantiated,  to 
his  mind,  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  He 
had  witnessed  a  case  in  which  both 
policeman  and  Sub-Inspector  went  into 


the  box  and  committed  deliberate  per- 
jury ;  and  if  the  Committee  took  Ireland 
through  they  would  find  that  that  was 
the  kind  of  character  that  the  police 
bore  in  every  village  and  town  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  M'COAN  :  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  assertion. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wicklow  (Mr. 
M*Coan)  was  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  Ireland.  He  believed  his  know- 
ledge of  it  was  entirely  confined  to  the 
period  of  an  election  contest. 

Mr.  M*C0AN  :  It  is  perfectly  untrue 
that  the  police  bear  that  character,  and 
that  that  is  the  feeling  that  exists  all 
over  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  Con- 
stabulary. 

Mr.  BORLASE  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  ask  the  Chairman  whether 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  were  in  Order,  and  whether 
the  character  of  a  whole  body  of  men 
could  be  blackened  in  this  manner  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, if  he  makes  use  of  these  statements, 
must  do  it  on  his  own  responsibility; 
but  I  cannot  say  they  are  un-Parlia* 
mentary. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  had  stated  that 
which  he  knew  to  be  the  case  on  his  own 
responsibility.  [**  No,  no !  "]  Yes,  at 
least  what  he  had  stated  he  had  stated 
on  his  own  responsibility — it  could  not 
be  contradicted,  and  he  adhered  to  what 
he  had  said.  The  Irish  Constabulary 
had  three  functions.  In  the  first  place, 
if  they  found  a  donkey  straying  on  the 
road  they  impounded  it ;  secondly,  if 
they  found  a  man  in  charge  of  a  cart 
with  no  name  on  it  they  arrested  him ; 
and,  thirdly,  when  they  found  a  man 
drunk  in  the  streets,  they  took  him  to  the 
police-barrack,  locked  him  up,  and  after- 
wards brought  him  before  a  magistrate. 
These  were  their  duties ;  but,  so  far  as 
the  detection  of  crime  was  concerned, 
the  Force  was  perfectly  useless. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  is  now  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
police.  That  question  has  already  been 
ruled  out  of  Order,  and  I,  therefore, 
must  request  him  to  confine  himself  to 
the  Amendment  before  us. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  was  showing 
the  necessity  for  the  Amendment;  but 
if  the  Chairman  ruled  him  out  of  Order, 
he  must  put  those  particular  matters 
aside.    He  would  stand  on  the  general 
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declaration  that  in  the  Eetum  furnished 
to  the  House  it  was  not  shown  that 
during  the  past  five  months  there  had 
been  a  single  assault  on  the  police.  The 
Chief  Secretary  was  famous  for  his  sta- 
tistics ;  yet  he  had  not  ventured  to  give 
one  single  instance  in  support  of  his 
demand  for  the  inclusion  of  this  word 
''constable"  in  the  sub-section.  That 
was  only  another  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  the  Government  dealt  with  the 
arguments  of  Irish  Members.  To  the 
arguments  of  the  Irish  Members,  whe- 
ther goody  bad,  or  indifferent,  the  answer 
given  to  them  was  always  the  same — 
namely,  ''They  had  made  up  their 
minds."  But  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
posing the  character  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill,  and  the  pretensions  and  the 
conduct  of  the  Government,  his  hon. 
Friends  were  determined  to  proceed,  not 
only  with  this,  but  with  all  other  Amend- 
ments. 

Mk.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  had 
risen  to  speak  several  times  on  a  point 
of  Order. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber cannot  rise  to  speak  on  a  point  of 
Order  that  has  been  already  settled. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  said,  it  was  reaUy 
impossible  for  those  who  did  nothing  to 
protract  the  debate,  and  who  desired 
that  it  should  not  be  protracted,  to  sit 
still  and  listen  to  such  attacks  upon  the 
Irish  Constabulary.  An  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  Constabulary,  and  rea- 
sons had  been  given  why  the  Force  should 
not  receive  the  protection  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  them  by  this  Bill.  The 
police  were  described  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Slig^  (Mr.  Sexton) — in  language 
of  unusual  exaggeration  for  him  — 
as  cruel,  dissolute,  and  drunken;  and 
that  charge  had  not  been  supported  by 
a  shadow  of  evidence  or  an  iota  of  proof. 
Tet,  everyone  had  sat  still;  even  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  sat  still.  Instantly, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  had  risen  in  fine  phrensy, 
and  challeng^  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  asking  why  he  did  not  reply 
and  answer  his  hon.  Friend  ?  The  reply 
of  the  Home  Secretary  was — "  I  do  not 
wish  to  give  prominence  to  these  exag- 
g^erations — to  these  charges ; "  and  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  sat 
down.  Then  came  this  flood  of  abuse 
against  the  Constabulary.  He  was  not 
going  to  press  this  matter  further,  as  it  I 

Mr.  Heoly 


would  be  out  of  Order  to  do  so ;  but  this 
he  would  say,  speaking  with  a  far  g^reater 
knowledge  of  Ireland  than  was  possessed 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down,  that  the  members  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  were  the  sons  and  brothers 
of  the  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  the  most 
ifespectable  men  of  the  class  to  which 
they  belonged 

Mk.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN :  said,  he  rose 
to  Order.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Chair- 
man, if  the  adverse  criticisms  of  some 
hon.  Members  were  out  of  Order,  were 
not  the  eulogies  pronounced  on  the  Irish 
police  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  also  out  of  Order  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  right  hon. , 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  simply 
answering  in  a  sentence  the  very  strong 
censures  passed  on  the  police  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford,  which  I, 
when  challenged,  ruled  were  not  un- 
parliamentary, but  must  rest  on  the  hon. 
Member's  own  responsibilitv.  I  am  sure 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Plunket)  is  not  g^ing  to  carry  the 
discussion  any  further. 

Mr.  plunket  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  pursue  this  matter  further ; 
but  this  he  would  say,  that,  until  three 
years  ago,  this  clause  would  have  been 
as  unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Constabulary  of  Ireland  as  for  the  pro- 
tection of  any  class  in  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions.  There  were  no  men  better 
trusted  or  more  respected  in  Ireland 
through  all  times  of  trouble  and  dis- 
order. But  it  was  said  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men below  the  Gangway  on  that  side  of 
the  House  that  Parliament  should  not 
protect  the  Constabulary  from  common 
assault  because  they  were  armed  and 
went  about  in  large  bodies.  Why  was 
it  necessary  that  they  should  carry  these 
arms  now,  if  it  had  never  been  necessary 
before?  The  Constabulary  had  gone 
about  the  country  armed  like  ordinary 
police  until  the  last  three  years.  [  CV*f«t 
of  "  Never,  never ;  not  for  20  years  !  "] 
If  the  advice  of  hon.  Gbntlemen  below 
the  Gangway  was  followed,  these  oat- 
rages  would  go  on;  the  Constabulaiy 
would  be  armed  with  carbines  and 
bayonets ;  the  Force  would  do  its  duty, 
as  it  had  done  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  nothing  might  interfere 
for  a  time  to  disturb  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  things ;  but  at  seme  unexpected 
moment,  and  under  fearful  provocation, 
a  terrible  fray  would  break  out,  when 
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serious  injary  would  be  done  to  the 
people,  and  another  great  accusation 
would  be  made  against  the  Irish  Consta- 
bulary, whose  duty  it  had  been  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  that  country. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
just  spoken  had  managed,  like  so  many 
other  speakers  from  the  Front  Bench, 
to  altogether  avoid  the  point  put  by  the 
Mover  of  the  Amendment.  The  argu- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend  was  not 
founded  on  the  misconduct  of  the  Irish 
police,  but  upon  the  Eeports  sent  in  by 
the  Qt)vernment.  For  five  months  there 
had  not  been  a  single  Beport  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  an  agrarian  as- 
sault upon  the  police.  That  was  the 
case;  let  the  Government  answer  it  if 
they  could.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  said  that  it  was  only 
within  the  last  three  years  that  the  Con- 
stabulary had  gone  about  armed  with 
carbines,  bayonets,  and  revolvers;  but 
a  right  hon.  Member  in  the  House  had 
seen  the  Constabulary  armed  in  that 
manner  14  years  ago.  When  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham (Mr.  John  Bright)  visited  Ire- 
land 14  years  ago,  he  found  every  Irish 
p^ceman  with  a  bayonet  by  his  side. 
Whenever  the  conduct  of  the  police  was 
challenged,  the  reply  was  always  the 
same — ''  They  are  sons  and  brothers  of 
the  Irish  farmers."  But  was  it,  he  would 
ask,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  Irish 
farmers  who  killed  M'Cormick,  who 
killed  an  old  woman  in  County  Mayo, 
and  did  all  those  acts  which  had  made  the 
Force  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  people  ? 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
hoped  there  would  be  an  increasing  dis- 
position manifested  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter without  passion.  He  did  not  endorse 
the  description  that  had  been  given  of 
the  Constabulary  Force  by  ms  hon. 
Friends  near  him;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  bound  to  confess  that  he 
was  far  from  endorsing  the  sweeping 
eulogy  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
GenUeman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket).  He 
thought  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made 
between  the  rank-and-file  of  the  Con- 
stabulary and  those  leaders  of  the  Con- 
stabulary who,  on  some  oocasions,  were 
placed  in  antiiority.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee was  quite  right  in  recalling  cer- 
tain circumstances  which  bad  occurred 


in  the  county  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  represented,  and  in  speaking  of 
these  circumstances  as  discreditable  to 
the  Force ;  but  they  were  discreditable 
to  the  officers,  and  not  to  the  men,  and 
they  had  had,  not  solitary  instances,  but 
frequent  instances,  of  the  same  thing. 
When  the  Chief  Secretary  said  that  in 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland  the  life 
of  a  policeman,  without  any  distinction  of 
grade,  and  without  any  qualification  as  to 
the  person,  was  to  be  regarded  with  par- 
ticular sanctity,  he  took  leave  to  say  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ought 
also  to  be  regarded  with  partictdar 
sanctity.  He  would  venture  to  say  that 
in  the  towns  of  Belmullet  and  Ballina, 
more  harm  had  been  done  to  the  cause 
of  law  and  order,  and  the  lives  of  the 
people,  and  the  peace  and  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  by  the  mal-administra- 
tion  of  the  officers  of  the  police,  than 
by  any  other  party  in  the  county  he 
represented. 

1)b.  COMMINS  said,  he  had  known 
the  Irish  police  for  40  years,  and  he 
never  remembered  them  to  go  about 
unarmed ;  they  had  always  worn  side- 
arms.  Surely  it  was  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  that  one  of  the  rules 
issued  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Constabulary  in  Dublin  was  that  no 
Irish  policeman  should  go  on  duty  with- 
out his  sidearms.  The  men  always  went 
about  in  two's,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
carried  themselves  with  a  swaggering 
air ;  and  the  result  of  their  demeemour, 
and  the  fact  that  they  were  an  armed 
soldiery  rather  than  a  police,  made  them 
to  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  standing  me- 
nace to  the  people.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  insinuated 
that  whatever  imputations  were  made 
on  the  character  of  the  police  were  en- 
tirely the  result  of  the  action  of  a  sec- 
tion of  the  Irish  Members  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  Would  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  take 
a  description  of  the  Irish  Constabulary 
given  by  an  impartial  foreigner  20  years 
ago? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  must  remember  that 
the  question  before  the  Committee  ia 
simply  as  to  assaults  on  the  police. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  that  was  so ; 
and  he  desired,  as  much  as  anyone,  to 
adhere  to  the  question  under  discussion. 

lT$nth  Night.  \ 
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He  maintained  that  the  ordinary  law 
was  sufficient  to  protect  the  constable, 
and  that  if  they  were  not  trained  into 
the  adoption  of  an  offensiye  manner, 
there  would  be  fewer  assaults  upon 
them  than  perhaps  there  were.  He  had 
been  just  about  to  call  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  an  impartial  foreigner.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  charges  against 
the  Constabulary  rested  entirely  upon 
the  testimony  of  a  few  of  the  Irish 
Members  who  sat  below  the  Gangway 
on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House; 
but  he  appealed  to  the  evidence  of  Dr. 
Olenberg,  a  gentleman  celebrated  in 
German  literature,  who  had  travelled, 
20  years  ago,  in  Ireland.  He  did  not 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  ever  read  Dr.  Olenberg's 
beautiful  book ;  but  if  he  had  not,  he 
would  point  out  to  him  that  that  writer's 
description  of  the  Irish  policeman  was 
simply  **  a  cosmopolitan  ruffian."  Well, 
he  (Dr.  Commins)  was  afraid  that  the 
Iri8h  policeman  was  a  greater  **  cosmo- 
politan ruffian  "  to-day  than  he  was  20 
years  ago ;  and  he  was  afraid  that  it  was 
that  same  cosmopolitan  ruffianism  which 
had  led  to  those  scenes  which  had  re- 
cently been  witnessed  at  Bel  mullet  and 
Ballina.  Certainly,  the  existing  law 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  police  without  giving  them  these 
extra  provisions.  If  this  sub- section 
were  adopted  in  its  unamended  form, 
he  believed  it  would  be  largely  to  stimu- 
late those  qualities  which  had  made  the 
police  so  offensive  to  the  people. 

Mr.  MARUM  said,  that,  having  had 
a  good  deal  of  experience  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  he  should  not  be  acting 
fairly  towards  them  if  he  did  not  say 
that  he  had  always  found  them  to  be 
respectable  men.  He  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  them,  and  felt  bound  to 
testify  to  their  good  conduct  and  excep- 
tional character.  He  altogether  con- 
curred in  the  observations  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  County  of  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nor Power)  with  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  men ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  bound  to  admit  that  the  officers  in 
command  of  them  sometimes  acted  very 
imprudently.  They  did  so  at  Bally- 
ragget— the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land might  smile. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  I 
did  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Dr.  Commin9 


Me.  MARUM  said,  that  the  Bally- 
ragget  case  had  been  investigated,  and 
no  punishments  had  been  inflicted  ;  but 
he  must  say  that  the  officers  in  command 
of  the  Constabulary  had  acted  very  im- 
prudently, and  one  person  had  lost  his 
life  through  a  stab  from  behind.  As  to 
the  rank-and-file,  however,  he  could  not 
allow  imputations  to  be  hurled  indiscri- 
minately at  them  without  rising  to  say 
what  he  knew  about  them. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  if 
the  Committee  really  knew  what  an 
Irish  policeman  was,  there  might  be 
some  hope  of  winning  hon.  Members 
over  to  the  views  of  himself  and  his 
Friends.  Their  argument  was,  that  the 
Committee  had  not  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  were  the  character  and  functions 
of  the  Irish  police.  He  would  not  pur- 
sue this  point  further  ;  but  this  much,  in 
justice  to  himself  and  all  present,  he 
felt  bound  to  say  for  the  Irish  police — 
in  many  respects  they  were  a  body  of 
men  of  whom  Irishmen  should  be 
proud.  They  were,  as  had  been  said, 
the  sons  and  brothers  of  the  Irish 
farmers ;  they  were  true  specimens  of 
the  Irish  race,  and  very  different  were 
they  from  the  pictures  of  the  Irish 
pef»ple,  from  the  type  of  Irishmen  put 
before  the  eyes  of  the  English  people 
day  after  day  in  the  illustrated  journals 
of  this  country.  They  were  a  fine,  able, 
and  courageous  body  of  men,  and  their 
faults,  such  as  they  were,  were  made 
for  them  by  the  Government  under  which 
they  lived.  They  were  a  spoilt  body  of 
men.  In  any  other  capacity  they  would 
do  credit  to  the  country ;  but  as  police- 
men, they  were  failures. 

Mr.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  he 
wished  to  explain,  in  a  very  few  words, 
why  he  could  not  vote  with  his  hon. 
Friends  opposite  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  now  considering  what  was  to  be 
done  to  a  person  who  assaulted  the  police 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  In  the 
case  of  a  common  assault  the  punish- 
ment was  two  months'  imprisonment  or 
fine,  and  that  was  imposed  by  magis- 
trates in  Petty  Sessions.  They  could 
eliminate  that  point  altogether,  because 
the  Government  had  undertaken  to  put 
in  the  words  **  in  the  execution  of  nis 
duty,"  or  something  to  that  effect.  Now, 
then,  they  had  to  consider  what  was  to 
be  done  to  a  person  who  assaulted  a 
policeman  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty.    Persons  were  ordinarily  indicted 
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before  a  jury  for  that  offence ;  but  under 
this  Bill  there  might  be  no  jury.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  not 
joined  in  the  attack  on  the  Irish  juries. 
He  believed  they  had  endeavoured  to  do 
their  duty.  No  doubt,  in  time  of  great 
commotion  and  political  excitement,  they 
might  have  been  betrayed  into  some 
mistakes ;  but  the  Committee  must  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  juries  would 
be  without  reproach.  Now,  if  a  person 
was  brought  before  a  jury  charged  with 
assaulting  a  constable  whilst  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  found  guilty, 
he  was  liable  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment. But,  under  this  Bill,  a  person 
would  be  tried  before  one  legal  gentle- 
man, with  an  assessor,  and,  when  con- 
victed, his  punishment  would  be  limited 
to  six  months.  He,  therefore,  contended 
that  a  person  assaulting  a  policeman  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty  under  this  Bill 
would  be  in  a  much  better  position  than 
he  was  in  before.  In  the  first  place,  he 
would  not  have  to  wait  to  be  tried,  but 
would  be  tried  at  once ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  he  would  receive  a  mitigated 
punishment.  He  (Mr.  Thompson)  hoped 
that  on  that  occasion  no  unwise  speeches 
would  be  made,  but  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  would  lay  aside  their  angry 
passions,  and  that  the  Amendment  would 
be  withdrawn. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  there  were 
two  points  before  the  Committee — one 
of  them  related  to  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed, and  the  case  of  the  Government 
m  asking  for  special  legislation  in  re- 
gard to  Ireland ;  and  the  other  related 
to  the  general  character  of  the  police. 
Some  of  the  speeches  he  had  heard,  and 
others  that  had  been  described  to  him, 
seemed  to  have  been  delivered  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  with  a  very  inadequate  sense 
of  that  responsibility  which  they  had 
mentioned,  but  which  they  did  not  seem 
to  be  alive  to.  It  was  a  very  serious 
matter  if  Members  of  that  House  de- 
scribed those  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  law,  in  the  circumstances 
Ireland  was  now  in,  in  language  of 
yituperation — for  that  was  not  too 
strong  a  word,  considering  the  epi- 
thets which  had  been  applied  to  the 
police.  He  must  say  it  appeared  to  him 
that  if  it  were  true  that  this  body  of 
police  in  Ireland  deserved  the  applica- 
tion of  such  epithets,  they  deserved  a 
^reat  deal  more  than  having  them  ap- 
plied to  their  character  in  speeches  de- 


livered in  that  House  to-day,  and,  so 
far  as  the  House  was  concerned,  per- 
haps forgotten  to-morrow.     They  ought 
to  be  embodied  in  specific  charges  ;  they 
ought  to  be  embodied  in  some  distinct 
and  definite  issue.    But,  if  it  were  true 
that    the    Government     intrusted     the 
execution  of  the  law  in  Ireland  to  men 
who  deserved  such  a  description,  then, 
indeed,  the  subject  was  one  of  the  ut- 
most gravity,  and  one  that  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  dealt  with.     But  these  irre- 
sponsible epithets  in  passing  speeches, 
delivered,  perhaps,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
citement,  but,   at    any  rate,   speeches 
which  carried  with  them  no  practical 
responsibility,  which  were  not  brought 
to  account,  and  which  invited  no  test, 
and  admitted  of  no  test,  whether  they 
were  true  or  false,  was  not  the  mode  in 
which  a  matter  so  grave  ought  to  be 
treated.     No  one  had  a  right  to  weaken 
the  arm  of  the  Executive  Government 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  unless  it 
were  true  that  the  charges  could  be  made 
good,  and  proof  given  of  the  unworthi- 
ness  of  the  Force.     He  must  confess  he 
believed,  for  the  most  part,  there  was  a 
character  of  great  novelty  in  these  ac- 
cusations.    In  general  the  character  of 
the  Constabulary  in  Ireland  had  been 
criticized  upon  grounds  entirely  apart 
from  the  character  and  conduct  of  those 
who  composed  it.     The  question   that 
used  to  be  raised  was,  whether  it  was  a 
Force  with  too  much  of  a  military  and 
too  little  of  a  civil  character.     But  here 
were  totally  different  matters.     As  to 
the  courage  and  conduct  of  these  men, 
he  believed  that  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  there  was  but  one 
opinion.      When    those  condemnations 
against     the   Irish    Constabulary  —  as 
vague  as  they  were  strong,  and  as  vague 
as  they  were  violent — had  been  uttered 
in  that  House,  it  was  but  fair  to  place 
upon  record  the  fact  that  they  proceeded 
from   a  very  small    minority  of  Irish 
Members.     They  were  not  sustained  by 
the  general  sense  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  and  their  character  had 
been   such,   and  the  moral  impression 
produced  by  them  had  been  such,  that 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Thompson),  sitting 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)   side  of  the 
House,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous 
beyond  almost  any  of  the  English  or 
Scotch  Members  in  giving  sympathy  and 
support  to  the  opinions  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  had  been  repelled  from  that 
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co-operation — he  had  been  repelled  bj 
the  character  of  those  attacks.  As  to  the 
arguments  against  the  proposal  of  the 
Goyemment,  it  was  said  that  this  GK>- 
yernment  had  no  case^  because,  since  a 
recent  date,  there  had  been  no  attack 
upon  a  member  of  the  Constabulary 
Ix>rce  in  Ireland.  But  he  must  say  that 
when  they  were  engaged  in  an  operation 
of  this  description,  and  when  they  were 
introducing  an  enlargement  of  summary 
jurisdiction,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed 
upon  a  basis  of  a  general  character.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  proye  specific  cases, 
and  to  make  good  imputations  and  accu- 
sations, when  they  were  making  changes 
of  this  character.  If  they  were  making 
a  change  that  was  cruel  and  seyere  on 
any  class  of  the  community,  the  case 
would  be  different ;  but  they  were  doing 
no  such  thing.  They  were  giying  a  great 
mitigation  of  the  sentence  that  might  be 
inflicted.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  begged  the  Committee  to  recollect 
that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  Qo- 
yemment  to  come  down  £rom  week  to 
week,  and  from  month  to  month,  and 
ask  Parliament  for  fresh  Amendments 
to  and  a  fresh  adjustment  of  work  of  this 
kind.  They  must  take  a  general  yiew 
of  what  had  been  happening  in  Ireland, 
and  what  offences  had  come  into  yogue, 
and  what  dangers  might  be  considered 
to  haye  arisen  on  the  horizon  of  the 
future.  It  was  by  these  things  they 
must  be  guided  in  making  their  pro- 
posals ;  and  it  was  no  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  contention  of  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  the  changes  to  say  that 
some  months  had  elapsed  since  there 
had  been  an  attack  on  the  police  in  Ire- 
land. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  M'CAETHY  said,  he 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  liye  in  Ire- 
land ;  therefore,  he  could  not  speak  with 
the  force  of  hon.  Friends  around  him 
as  to  the  character  of  the  Constabulary. 
He  had  obseryed,  howeyer,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  Uniyersity  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Plunket),  who  did  liye  in  Ireland, 
spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  Constabulary  had 
been  long  armed  with  bayonets*  Well, 
he  TMr.  McCarthy)  could  remember  the 
Irish  police  much  longer  than  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could.  He 
could  remember  them  40  years  ag^,  and 
he  could  say  that  in  those  davs  they 
used  to  wear   the    bayonet,    the  old* 


fashioned  triangular  sidearm.  There  bad 
been  no  change  in  this  respect,  there* 
fore,  for  at  least  40  years.  He  wished  to 
bring  the  Committee  back  to  the  real 
question  before  it — namely,  was  there 
to  be  a  special  protection  for  the  police  ? 
Was  there  any  special  necessity  for  their 
protection?  Had  there  been,  recently, 
any  increase  in  the  number  of  attacks 
on  the  Police  Force  in  Ireland  ?  If  the 
figures  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  were 
incorrect,  surely  their  incorrectness 
could  be  shown  in  the  easiest  possible 
way,  and  the  Home  Secretary  could 
tell  what  had  rendered  this  special 
legislation  necessary.  He  understood 
that  there  had  been  no  assaults  on 
the  police  in  Ireland  this  year  arising 
out  of  agrarian  crime.  The  Home  Se* 
cretary  had  g^t  into  an  exalted  mood  oyer 
the  figures,  and  said  he  was  not  going 
to  concern  himself  in  replying  to  mere 
statistics.  But  how  could  they  judge 
of  a  question  of  this  kind  without  con- 
sulting the  figures  which  the  Home 
Secretary  despised  ?  The  action  of  the 
Home  Secretary  recalled  to  his  mind  a 
dispute  between  two  German  philoso- 
phers, one  of  whom  contended  that  to 
haye  and  not  to  have  were  exactly  the 
same  thing.  When  the  other,  in  reply, 
asked  whether  to  haye  100  dollars 
and  not  to  haye  100  dollars  were  the 
same  thing,  the  first-named  philosopher 
grandly  declared  that  he  could  not  con- 
cern himself  about  dollars.  That  was  the 
mood  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman— he  could  not  concern  himself 
about  figures;  but  he  (Mr.  McCarthy) 
being  of  a  much  humbler  order  of  mind, 
and  not  knowing  yery  much  about  the 
minutiae  of  this  question,  owing  to  his 
long  residence  in  England,  wanted  to 
learn  something  about  the  occasion  for 
this  special  protection  of  the  police  apart 
from  the  existing  yery  efficient  laws. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton) 
had  stated  that  there  had  been  no  as* 
saults  of  an  agrarian  character  on  the 
police  this  year.  He  was  conyinced  by 
that  fact  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
special  legislation.  He  urged  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  for  one  mo« 
ment  to  come  down  from  his  Olympian 
heights  of  statesmanship  and  giye  some 
practical  justification  for  the  extraor- 
dinary proposal  he  made. 

Mb.  COKET  said,  he  had  abstained 
hitherto  from  taking  part  in  these  de- 
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bates ;  but  the  attacks  made  on  the  Police 
Force  on  this  occasion  were  such  that 
he,  as  one  who  had  lived  for  so  long  a 
time,  and  had  seen  and  known,  x>orhaps, 
more  about  the  Irish  police  than  some 
other  Members  from  Ireland,  wished  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  their  efficiency, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  were  a  most 
respectable  class  of  men,  and  performed 
their  duties  very  satisfactorily.  With 
reference  to  the  assaults  on  the  police, 
he  was  very  glad  to  see  this  clause  in 
the  Bill,  because  he  felt  that  the  police 
were  not  so  well  protected  as  they  ought 
to  be,  and  he  hoped  the  Gbvemment 
would  stand  firmly  by  the  clause. 

Colonel  O'BEIBNE  wished  to  refute 
altogether  the  attacks  made  on  the  police 
by  some  hon.  Members  opposite.  He 
had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  police,  and 
had  had  occasion  to  compare  their  dis- 
cipline and  conduct  with  some  of  the 
best  regiments  in  Her  Majesty's  Serrioe. 
In  regard  to  discipline  and  conduct,  they 
compared  yery  well  with  any  regiment 
in  ^e  Service,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  them  were  quite  unjustifiable. 

Mr.  0' KELLY  maintained  that,  not- 
withstanding the  general  good  conduct 
of  the  police  in  Ireland,  there  were  oc- 
casions when  they  were  guilty  of  acts  of 
gross  yiolence  towards  the  people,  and 
when  they  conducted  themselyes  in  a 
most  yiolent  and  disorderly  manner. 
About  a  year  ago  there  was  some  dis- 
turbance in  the  town  of  Hoscommon, 
and  the  police  yery  properly  cleared  the 
streets.  But,  while  performing  that  duty, 
they  broke  into  the  houses  of  the  resi- 
dents  and  clubbed  men  who  had  nothing 
whateyer  to  do  with  the  disturbances ; 
and  in  one  case,  while  three  or  four  of 
these  policemen,  were  clubbing  an  old 
man  in  his  own  house,  one  of  these  yery 
orderly  policemen  whom  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister loyed  to  honour,  was  holding  the 
old  man's  daughter  at  bay  with  a  <&awn 
bayonet  when  she  was  trying  to  protect 
her  father.  He  himself  had  had  an 
opportunity,  on  one  occasion,  of  testing 
the  tyrannical  conduct  of  these  police. 
Arriyinff  in  Koscommon  about  1 1  o'clock 
one  night,  some  of  the  boys  of  the  town 
came  down  to  meet  him  and  formed  a 
procession.  There  was  perfect  quiet  and 
order  in  the  town ;  but,  suddenly,  the 
County  Inspector  droye  by  on  a  car,  and, 
seeing  the  procession,  ordered  four 
polioemen  to  disperse  it,  although  they 
were  not  interfiMring  with  anyhodyi  The 


four  policemen  were- drawn  across  the 
street  in  the  dark  with  their  loaded  guaSf 
which  he  found  pointed  in  his  face.  That 
was  an  evidence  of  the  good  order  of 
the  policemen;  but  he  was  sure  no 
soldier  would  be  guilty  of  such  an  out- 
rage, and  no  Goyemment  ought  to  per- 
mit such  an  act  of  ruffianism.  It  would, 
however,  be  useless  to  make  any  com- 
plaint of  these  occurrences,  and  no  com- 
plaint was  made  of  this  instance. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  hope  any  hon. 
Members  who  speak  will  speak  to  the 
Amendment,  and  not  to  the  general 
conduct  of  thejpolice. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister had  challenged  hon.  Members  to 
bring  forward  specific  charges  against 
the'  police.  The  argument  was  that 
the  conduct  of  these  poHce  led  to  assaults, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  said  statements 
were  made  without  being  supported  by 
particular  oases.  If  anybody  would  turn 
to  the  Books  of  the  House  they  would 
find  that  at  least  1,000  Questions  had 
been  put  to  the  late  Chief  Secretary  in 
which  allegations  were  made  against  the 
police,  but  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man refused  to  inquire  into.  It  was  due 
to  the  present  Chief  Secretary  to  state 
that  his  conduct  had  been  very  different 
to  that,  for,  in  every  instance  of  com- 
plaint, at  least  an  inquiry  had  been 
made.  The  Prime  Minister  made  two 
conflicting  statements.  First,  with  re- 
ference to  the  figures,  he  said  it  was  not 
necessary  to  make  good  accusation  and 
allegation  ;  and  then  he  said  a  general 
view  must  be  taken  of  what  had  hap- 
pened and  was  likely  to  happen  in  Ire- 
land. That  was  exactly  the  position 
of  the  hon.  Members ;  but  they  did  not 
take  up  such  an  extreme  position  as  to 
say  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  make 
good  allegation  and  accusation.  But 
what  right  had  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  charge  him  with  bringing  vague 
charges  against  the  police,  when  he 
himself  made  the  statement  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  make  good  allegation 
and  accusation  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  two  voices — for  Irish  Members 
figures  proved  nothing;  for  him  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  they  proved  everything,  and 
were  incontestable.  Irish  Members  had 
shown  that  this  year  there  had  been  no 
assaults  on  the  police  arising  out  of 
agrarian  cases>  and  the  answer  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  that  a  general  view 
must  be  taken.    The  arguments  contra^ 
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dieted  each  other,  and  would  not  at  all 
hang  together. 

Mb.  EEDMOND  said,  he  did  not  share 
the  view  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  University 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket),  who  eulogized 
the  police  in  almost  extravagant  terms. 
At  the  same  time,  he  did  not  entirely  share 
the  opinions  of  those  who  had,  in  an 
equally    extrayagant    way,    denounced 
the   entire  Police  Force.     No  one  felt 
more  strongly  than  he  that  very  many 
cases  of  cruelty,  and  almost  barbarity, 
had  occurred  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  police.     In  particular  cases  there 
could  be  no   question  that  very  great 
cruelty  had  been  perpetrated  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Police  Force.    And  no  one 
could  read  what  happened  at  Ballina 
and   other  places,   where   even  women 
had  been  stabbed  to  death  by  the  police, 
without    acknowledging    that    he    was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  those  cases  did 
not  afford  justification  for  the  general  con- 
demnation of  the  entire  body.  He  would 
not  enter  more  fully  into  this  matter,  as 
the  Chairman  had  ruled  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Constabulary  could  not  be 
discussed  now ;  but  he  thought  he  was 
justified  in  making  that  remark.     But 
the  case  in  favour  of  this  Amendment 
did  not  rest  upon  a  charge  against  the 
Constabulary  Force.     The  case  of  Irish 
Members  was  simply  that  trial  by  jury 
had  not  failed    in    oases    of    assaults 
against  constables,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  there  had  been  no  assaults 
at  all ;  and  only  the  Government  could 
prove  by  figures  that  there  had  been 
cases  of  assaults  by  constables,  and  that 
juries  had  refused  to  convict.     He  sub- 
mitted that  they  had  absolutely  no  justi- 
fication  for  the  proposal  in   this  Bill. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  said  it  was  con- 
ceded that  trial  by  jury  must  be  abolished 
in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and,  there- 
fore, the  Committee  could  not  go  into 
each  particular  offence ;   but  what  he 
(Mr.  Kedmond)  contended  was  that  by 
oub-section  (<;),  which  had  already  been 
passed,  assaults  upon  constables  were 
covered.     The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  ITniver- 
sity  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket),  when  he 
said  there  had  been  no  assaults  on  con- 
stables, made  the  remark  that  a  number 
of  constables  had  been  stoned  to  death  ; 
but  surely  a  case  of  that  kind  came 
under  other  sections  of  the  Bill,    and 
Sub-section  {c)  provided  that  any  per- 
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son  charged  with  an  aggravated  assault 
upon  a  policeman  should  be  tried  by 
magistrates  without  a  jury.  That  pro- 
vision covered  all  aggravated  assaults 
against  constables  and  trivial  assaults, 
and  for  more  important  offences  there 
was  this  special  tribunal.  But  before 
the  Government  took  this  special  tribu- 
nal, they  were  bound  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  trial  by  jury  had  failed  in 
this  respect.  He  did  not  think  Sub- 
section {c)  was  at  all  required  to  cover 
aggravated  assaults  against  constables, 
because  previous  sections,  already  passed, 
gave  sufficient  power  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  E.  power  desired  to  express 
his  regret  that  so  much  heat  had  been 
thrown  into  this  debate,  and  to  say  that 
he  could  not  join  in  the  wholesale  de- 
nunciations which  had  been  made  of  the 
Constabulary.  He  quite  agreed  that 
there  had  been  oases  in  which  they  had 
acted  very  cruelly  and  unjustly,  and  he 
could  give  many  such  instances ;  but  it 
was  most  unjust  and  unfair  to  describe 
a  body  of  men  like  the  Boyal  Constabu- 
lary— a  class  numbering  12,000  men — 
as  a  body  of  murderers,  and  he  wished 
to  enter  his  protest  against  such  a 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
extra  police  protection  was  unnecessary 
and  uncalled  for,  and  that  this  clause 
would  render  the  Constabulary  Force 
more  unpopular  than  it  had  hitherto 
been. 

Mr.  METGE  said,  he  had  had  some 
connection  with  the  police,  and  he  also 
disagreed  with  the  wholesale  denuncia- 
tions of  that  Force  which  some  hon. 
Members  had  indulged  in.  At  the  same 
time,  the  argument  that  there  had  been 
not  one  iota  of  foundation  for  the  charge 
against  the  police  was  manifestly  false, 
because,  over  and  over  ag^in,  particular 
cases  of  misconduct  by  the  Constabu- 
lary had  been  substantiated.  The  dan- 
ger of  this  clause  seemed  to  him  to  be, 
that  while  it  protected  the  police,  it 
afforded  no  protection  to  those  eases  in 
which  the  constables  oould  use  their 
authority  to  drive  the  people  into  the 
commission  of  those  very  assaults  for 
which  they  would  be  prosecuted.  He 
had  in  his  mind  a  case  where  the  police, 
acting  on  their  own  individual  responsi- 
bilitv,  had  aggravated  the  people  be- 
yond the  limits  of  human  endurance ; 
and  in  cases  of  that  kind  it  was  very 
hard  that,  while  the  police  were  to  be 
afforded  protection  under  this  clause^ 
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the  people  would  have  no  protection  at 
all. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  was  inclined  to 
oppose  this  Amendment,  because,  at  the 
present  time,  the  magistrates  had  power 
to  give  two  months'  imprisonment  for 
assaults  upon  the  police,  while,  under 
this  Bill,  they  would  be  able  to  impose 
six  months.  He  should  not  have  seen 
much  objection  to  increasing  the  period 
of  imprisonment  for  assaults  on  the 
police,  if  the  Home  Secretary  had  ac- 
cepted any  qualification  of  the  word 
"  assault;  "  but  he  must  not  be  held  by 
the  views  he  expressed  as  endorsing  the 
serious  charges  which  had  been  made 
against  the  Constabulary.  In  some  cases 
he  had  condemned  the  action  of  the 
Constabulary  as  strongly  as  anybody, 
and  his  chief  objection  to  the  Force  was 
its  military  character^  If  it  were  a  civil 
force,  as  the  police  were  in  England, 
there  would  be  much  less  objection  to  it. 

M&.  CALLAN  said,  he  had  not  risen 
before,  because  he  found  that  he  was 
only  called  upon  to  rise  when  there  was 
no  other  Member  to  speak. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  twice  made  that  remark.  He 
imputes  partiality  to  the  Chair,  and  I 
must  ask  him  to  withdraw  the  expression. 

Mb.  CALLAN  withdrew  the  remark, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  his  hon. 
Friends  behind  him  had  selected  the 
words  ''any  constable"  upon  which  to 
found  an  Amendment.  He  had  known 
the  Irish  police  officers ;  and  he  thought 
it  only  right,  knowing  the  police  as  well 
as  he  did,  to  express  his  divergence  from 
the  opinion  of  those  who  had  condemned 
the  Irish  Constabulary.  He  believed  a 
great  deal  of  the  irritation  complained 
of  had  been  caused  by  the  officers,  and 
not  by  the  men  themselves.  He  con- 
sidered the  Irish  Police  Force  a  model 
Force  for  high  character,  and  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  duties,  sub- 
ject to  the  unfair  and  undue  influence  of 
their  superior  officers. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
her  must  see  that  this  Amendment  is 
not  on  the  merits  of  the  police,  but  is 
only  upon  the  question  whether  they  are 
to  be  protected  from  assault. 

Mb.  CALLAN  thought  he  had  a  right 
to  discuss  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of 
the  Constabulary. 

Ths  CHAIRMAN:  I  have  told  the 
hon.  Member  that  he  is  out  of  Order  in 
disoussing  the  general  oharaoter  of  the 


police.  He  must  speak  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  I  must  not  warn  him  again. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  he  had  a  right  to 
discuss  what  the  Constabulary  was.  He 
had  heard  hon.  Members  behind  him 
discuss  that  point  without  being  called 
to  Order. 

The  chairman  :  I  have  as  much 
as  possible  tried  to  keep  the  Committee 
within  the  Amendment.  I  have  con- 
stantly spoken  of  the  irrelevancy  of  the 
remarks  made.  The  hon.  Member  can- 
not speak  on  this  subject,  and  this  is 
the  last  time  I  shall  warn  him. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  he  was  simply 
speaking  with  reference  to  aggravated 
assaults  on  the  police.  Assaults  with 
violence  upon  constables  ought  to  be 
punished  more  than  assaults  on  any 
other  person.  Many  of  the  remarks 
made  on  the  police  had  been  made  with- 
out a  proper  appreciation  of  the  way  in 
which  they  had  done  their  duty,  and  he 
had  endeavoured  to  point  out  that  much 
of  the  ill-feeling  against  the  police  had 
been  raised,  not  by  their  conduct,  but 
by  the  conduct  of  their  officers.  He 
had  never  heard  of  an  Irish  policeman 
saying  to  a  civilian  that  he  would  take 
him  by  the  throat  and  throw  him  into  a 
mill-race,  if  he  said  a  word  of  oppro- 
brium; but  he  had  heard  a  Suo-In- 
spector  say  that.  If  the  Sub-Inspector 
was  to  be  allowed  to  use  such  language 
to  a  civilian,  that  would  be  a  constructive 
assault,  and  he  did  not  know  why  there 
should  be  extra  punishment  imposed 
upon  a  civilian  if  he  used  similar  lan- 
guage to  the  police.  The  whole  of  the 
opprobrium  and  obloquy  attached  to 
the  Police  Force  in  Ireland  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  superior  officers,  and, 
therefore,  he  could  not  support  the 
Amendment,  although  it  had  been  pro- 
posed by  some  of  his  own  Friends,  and 
he  should  be  obliged  to  walk  out  of  the 
House  if  a  division  took  place. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  he  had  not  made 
any  general  charge  whatever,  and  he 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter dealing  with  general  charges.  He 
had  simply  asserted  the  proved  compe- 
tency of  juries  to  deal  with  these  cases, 
and  referred  to  specific  cases  in  Dublin 
and  Mayo,  and  said  that,  in  view  of  the 
agrarian  nature  of  the  services  which 
the  police  had  to  perform,  and  the  hard- 
ships which  they  had  to  undergo,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  civilians  should  have 
the  protection  of  the  jury. 
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Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  dividsd : — Ayes  1 54 ; 
Noes  25:  Majority  129.— (Div.  list, 
No.  184.) 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
be  wished  to  add,  at  the  end  of  Sub- 
section {d)t  the  words  '^  whilst  in  the 
execution  of  bis  duty  or  in  consequence 
thereof." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  3,  line  39,  after  the  word  **law,*'  to 
add  fche  words  *'  whilst  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty  or  in  consequence  thereof." — {Mr.  Attorney 
Chneral  for  Ireland. ) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  be  would  ask 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
whether  he  would  not  agree  to  leaye  the 
latter  part  of  the  Amendment  out — 
namely,  the  words  ''or  in  consequence 
thereof  ?  "  The  Amendment  was  vague, 
but  it  did  not  need  very  much  altera- 
tion. He  should  be  unwilling  to  divide 
the  Committee  on  the  matter ;  but,  in 
order  to  put  the  thing  in  proper  form, 
be  would  move  to  amend  the  proposed 
Amendment  by  leaving  out  the  words 
be  bad  mentioned. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  *'  or 
in  consequence  thereof." — {^Mr.  PamelL) 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  the 
Amendment  for  the  reason  that,  although 
a  constable  would  be  under  protection  in 
the  immediate  discharge  of  his  duty,  as 
soon  as  that  duty  was  over — it  might  be 
whilst  be  was  on  his  way  to  it  or  return- 
ing home  from  it — he  would  not  be 
under  protection,  and  that  might  be  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  business. 
The  object  of  the  words  it  was  proposed 
to  omit  was  to  protect  a  policeman  whilst 
be  was  going  to  or  returning  from  his 
duty. 

Dr.  OOMMINS  said,  in  England  the 
time  to  go  on  or  off  duty  was  fixed  by 
the  Police  Rules,  and  assaults  committed 
upon  them  during  the  time  they  were 
going  on  duty  or  going  off  were  con- 
sidered assaults  committed  while  they 
were  on  duty.  It  would  be  so  in  the 
case  of  the  Irish  constables,  and  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  alteration.    It 
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would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  add  the 
words,  and  their  addition  might  do  a 
great  deal  of  harm.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  policeman,  after  bis  duties  had 
ceased,  or  before  he  went  home,  called 
at  a  public-house,  and  suppose  he  there 
got  into  a  row  and  an  attack  was  made 
upon  him,  he  would  be  able,  if  this 
Amendment  were  passed  in  its  present 
form,  to  say  that  the  attack  was  made 
upon  him  whilst  returning  from  his 
duty.  Or  he  might  say  that  the  assault 
was  committed  upon  him  in  consequence 
of  a  duty  he  had  performed  six  months 
before.  In  that  way  it  would  cover  all 
cases  of  assault  upon  a  constable,  even 
in  a  case  where  one  of  these  men  in- 
truded himself  where  he  was  not  wel- 
come. The  Constabulary  would  be  fur- 
nished with  excuses,  when  they  drew 
assaults  upon  themselves,  to  say  they 
were  attacked  in  consequence  of  some 
active  duty  they  had  performed. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  could  not  be  seriously  contended  that 
when  a  policeman  had  been  on  duty  and 
was  returning  home  that  he  was  not  to 
be  protected.  He  might  be  g^ing  out 
on  duty  all  night— could  it  be  saicf  that 
he  was  not  to  be  protected  on  goiag  to 
his  duty  in  the  evening  or  returning  on 
the  following  day  ?  What  was  the  use 
of  defending  a  man  whilst  on  his  beat 
if  at  the  very  instant  he  went  off  duty 
the  protection  was  not  to  apply  to  him  ? 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  under 
this  Amendment  a  policeman  would  be 
under  protection  for  an  assault  which 
might  be  committed  upon  him  in  conse- 
quence of  what  he  bad  done  six  weeks 
before. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  that  policemen 
off  duty  were  never  assaulted  in  Ire- 
land; whenever  assaults  did  occur,  it 
was  when  the  policemen  were  in  the  act 
of  discharging  their  duty,  and,  tiiere- 
fore,  the  cases  cited  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  of  policemen 
being  assaulted  whilst  returning  from 
their  duty  were  altogether  imaginary. 
The  Amendment  he  had  on  the  Paper, 
proposing  to  limit  the  clause  to  agrarian 
offences,  he  should  withdraw,  as  the 
matter  had  already  been  discussed,  and 
he  hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would  re- 
ciprocate the  spirit  in  which  he  did  that 
by  meeting  arrangement  by  arrange- 
ment. He  hoped  the  Home  Secretary 
would  follow  &e  example  of  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Menv* 
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ber  for  the  XJniyerBity  of  DaWn  (Mr. 
Plunket),  who  knew  how  to  be  impres- 
nve  without  being  offensive,  and  who 
did  Bot  nlbistAke  invectiye  for  argument 
—who  knew  how  to  arg^e  great  politi- 
cal qaeetions  without  indulging  in  abuse. 

Amendment  to  Amendment,  by  leaye, 
withdrawn. 

Amendment  {Mr,  Attomsj/  General  for 
Ireland)  agreed  to. 

Mb.  p.  martin  said,  he  wished  to 
add  two  paragraphs  to  the  end  of  the 
clause  to  the  effect  that — 

"  The  expression  '  unlawful  assembly '  shall 
mean  an  assembly  of  three  or  more  persons,  who, 
with  intent  to  carry  out  any  common  purpose, 
assemble  in  such  a  manner,  or  so  conduct  them- 
selTes  when  assembled  as  to  cause  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  such  assembly  to  fear,  on 
reason^le  grounds,  that  the  persons  so  assem- 
bled  will  disturb  the  peace  tumultuously,  or  will, 
by  such  assembly,  needlessly,  and  without  any 
reasonable  cause,  provoke  other  persons  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  tumultuously ; 

"  And  the  expression  '  riot  *  shall  mean  an 
unlawful  assembly  which  has  beg^un  to  act  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
peace." 

He  did  think  it  was  desirable  there 
should  be  some  definition  of  these  two 
expressions,  ''  unlawful  assembly  "  and 
"riot,*'  because,  although  they  could 
be  said  to  be  words  well  known  to  the 
Judges,  yet  there  had  been  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  even  amongst  Judges, 
when,  defining  those  offences  and  ex- 
plaining to  a  jury  what  acts  rendered 
the  parties  accused  of  their  commission 
liable.  And  the  Committee  ought  also  to 
look  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  exactly  a 
tribunal  of  Judges  who  would  have  to 
decide  questions  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion, but  that  they  would  go  before  an 
inferior  tribunal.  He  proposed,  then,  to 
make  the  law  certain  on  this  question, 
80  that  there  could  be  no  diversity  be- 
tween different  tribunals.  The  tribunals 
should  have  some  clear  definition  on 
which  they  could  decide  in  cases  of  "  un- 
lawful assembly  "  and  *'  riot "  under  the 
Act.  If  the  Committee  would  remember 
the  discussion  that  took  place  the  other 
evening,  they  would  agree  with  him  that 
a  greater  proof  could  not  be  given  of  the 
necessity  of  a  tribunal  of  this  kind  having 
this  definition  before  them.  The  defini- 
tion which  the  Chief  Secretary  had  given 
of  **  an  unlawful  assembly  "  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  that  should  be  adopted  in 
the  present  day  by  the  Judges.  What 
be  (Mr.  P.  Martin)  believed  to  be  the 


essence  of  an  **  unlawful  assembly ''  was 
an  assembly  which  was  calculated,  in  the 
minds  of  calm  and  rational  people,  to  pro- 
duce danger  to  the  peace  and  turmoil  in 
a  neighbourhood.  It  was  not  a  ques- 
tion whether  a  meeting  had  assembled  for 
an  unlawful  purpose ;  but,  having  regard 
to  the  language  made  use  of,  having 
regard  to  the  persons  present,  and  having 
regard  to  the  acts  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  whether  the  meeting  would 
be  likely  to  endanger  the  public  peace. 
The  definition  which  he  proposed  had 
been  sanctioned  by  authority,  and  was, 
as  he  submitted,  exhaustive  and  com- 
prehensive. As  he  had  stated,  the 
tribunal  that  would  have  to  judge  of 
these  cases  would  not  be  a  tribunal  that 
would  be  likely  to  havebooks  of  reference 
and  authorities  to  refer  to  to  guide  them 
upon  all  the  circumstances  which  went 
to  constitute  an  *^  unlawful  assembly ; " 
therefore,  was  it  not  better  that  there 
should  be  a  definition  embodied  in  the 
Act  ?  Without  something  to  guide  them, 
the  magistrates,  where  five,  or  seven,  or 
nine,  or  a  dozen  people  met  together  for 
some  purpose  they  might  consider  un- 
lawful— as  poaching — though  those  per- 
sons did  not  intend  to,  or,  in  fact,  excited 
terror  or  dread  to  others,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  meeting  were  not 
likely  to  endanger  the  peace,^  might  say, 
**  This  is  an  unlawful  assembly,  and 
comes  under  the  Act."  He  wished  to 
render  it  impossible  for  them  to  say  that ; 
and  he  wished,  therefore,  to  lay  down  a 
definition  to  enable  the  magistrates  to 
come  to  a  certain  and  just  determination. 
As  they  had  attempted  to  give  a  definition 
of  intimidation,  he  thought  it  was  still 
more  desirable  that  they  should  give  de- 
finitions of  '*  unlawful  assembly  ''  and 
*'  riot."  In  that  belief  he  brought  for- 
ward this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  3,  line  40,  after  "Act,"  insert — 
"  In  tnis  Act,  the  erpreesion  '  unlawful  assem- 
bly '  shall  mean  an  assembly  of  three  or  more 
persons,  who,  with  intent  to  carry  out  any  com- 
mon purpose,  assemble  in  such  a  manner,  or  so 
conduct  themselves  when  assembled  as  to  cause 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  assembly 
to  fear,  on  reasonable  grounds,  that  the  persons 
so  assembled  will  disturb  the  peace  tumultuously, 
or  will,  by  such  assembly,  needlesely^and  without 
any  reasonable  cause,  provoke  other  persons  to 
disturb  the  peace  tumultuously ; 

"And  the  expression  *riot*  shall  mean  an 
unlawful  assembly  which  has  begun  to  act  in  a 
-tumultuous  manner  to  the  disturbance  of  the 
^9SLM:'^[Mr.Fatrick  Martin.) 

ITentklKght.^  ' 
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Question  proposed,  ' '  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  attorney  GENERA.L  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  he  had  to  congratu- 
late the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  County  of  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin) 
that  he  had  produced  a  definition  which, 
as  far  as  he  (the  Attorney  General)  could 
judge,  was  very  correct  indeed ;  in  fact, 
he  could  not  take  any  exception  to  it  as 
a  definition.  He  congratulated  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  on  his  research,  his 
power  of  thought,  and  his  originality  in 
producing  a  definition  that  would  stand 
the  test  of  investigation.  He  was  satis> 
fied  that  no  member  of  the  English  Bar 
could  have  produced  such  a  definition ; 
and,  seeing  that  a  member  of  the  Irish 
Bar  had  been  able  to  do  it,  there  was 
surely  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
intrust  the  Irish  Judges  with  the  duty 
of  attempting  the  same  thing,  especially 
when  they  had  such  a  valuable  v<ide 
mecum  as  this  definition  before  them. 
He  failed  to  see  why,  when  they  had  the 
assistance  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  County  of  Kilkenny, 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  give  the  de- 
finition should  not  be  able  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  one.  The  question  was,  should 
they  put  any  definition  at  all  in  the 
Statute  ?  The  Committee  must  bear  in 
mind,  if  one  person  could  produce  a  de- 
finition in  that  way,  was  it  not  dangerous 
that  they,  acting  as  a  Legislative  Body, 
should  accept  that  one  particular  defini- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  defini- 
tions ?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
said  that,  because  they  had  the  defini- 
tion of  intimidation  in  the  Bill,  they 
ought  also  to  bave  definitions  of  **  un- 
lawful assembly"  and  ''riot."  But  it 
was  not  correct  that  they  had  put  the 
definition  of  intimidation  in  the  Bill,  and 
they  had  been  found  fault  with  by  hon. 
Qentlemen  below  the  Gangway  opposite 
because  they  had  not  done  so.  If  they 
had  gone  into  a  definition  of  that  one 
o£fenoe,  they  would  have  had  to  define 
many  other  offences — such,  for  instance, 
as  murder,  treason,  assault.  He  thought 
if  they  accepted  this  Amendment,  the 
precedent  would  be  a  very  dangerous 
one.  Because  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had,  with  rare  acumen,  been  able 
to  discover  a  definition  in  one  case — he 
did  not  know  where  else  the  definition 
could  have  oome  from  but  out  of  his  own 
resoaroea — it  might  be  said  that,  there- 
lore,  they  should  define  all  other  oflfenoee. 


The  moment  they  accepted  that  Amend- 
ment, it  would  be  for  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  say,  "  Why  don't  you  define 
such  and  such  an  offence  ?  "  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  be  satisfied  with  tho 
sincere  compliment  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  desired  to  pay  him,  and  would 
not  insist  on  inserting  his  Amendment 
in  the  Bill. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  176; 
Noes  34:  Majority  142.  — (Div.  List, 
No.  135.) 

Clause  6  (Unlawful  associations). 

Mr.  PAENELL  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment, to  insert,  in  Sub-section  (a),  after 
the  word  "is,"  the  words  **  and  persists 
in  remaining."  The  sub-section  seemed 
to  him  a  very  extraordinary  one.  It 
provided  that — 

«  Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  unlaw- 
ful association,  as  defined  by  tlus  Act,  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act ;  " 

and,  then,  turning  to  Clause  27  of  the 
Act,  defining  ''unlawful  association," 
he  found  that  the  words  *'  unlawful  as- 
sociation "  meant — 

"  An  association  formed  or  carrying  on  opera* 
tions  (a)  for  the  commission  of  crimes;  or  (3) 
for  encouraging  or  aiding  persons  to  commit 
crimes ; " 

and  the  term  **  crime  "  meant — 

"  Any  offence  against  this  Act,  and  also  any 
crime  punishable  on  indictment  by  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  or  by  any  greater 
punishment." 

While,  by  this  6th  clause,  membership 
of  an  unlawful  association,  as  defined 
by  the  Act,  was  made  an  offence  ag^nst 
the  Act,  by  Clause  27  an  association 
formed  for  carrying  on  operations  for  the 
commission  of  crimes,  or  for  encouraging 
persons  to  commit  crimes,  was  an  offence 
against  the  Act;  and  thus  it  would 
happen  that,  if  two  magistrates  held 
that  any  local  association  for  tenant 
right,  or  otherwise,  was  an  association 
formed  for  purposes  of  intimidation  or 
for  encouraging  or  aiding  persons  to 
commit  intimidation,  every  member  of 
that  association,  no  matter  how  guiltless 
he  might  be  of  any  desire  to  participate 
in  enoonraffing  intimidation  or  in  intimi- 
dation itselfi  and  no  matter  how  muoh 
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opposed  he  might  be  to  intimidation^ 
would  be  liable  to  be  foimd  g^ty  by  a 
judicial  decision  of  two  magistrates  that 
the  association  to  which  he  belonged  was 
unlawful.  Every  member  of  that  asso- 
ciation  would  be  liable  to  be  found  guilty 
as  a  matter  of  consequence  imder  the 
Act,  and  would  be  liable  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  His 
Amendment  had  a  limiting  efiPSect,  and 
he  submitted  that  that  was  a  proper  and 
necessary  effect  in  connection  with  this 
portion  of  the  clause.  His  object  in 
moving  the  Amendment — it  might  be 
possible  to  carry  out  the  object  in  better 
words,  and  he  would  leave  that  to  the 
Government  if  they  accepted  the  prin- 
ciple— was,  that  where  a  judicial  deasion 
had  been  given  that  an  association  was 
an  unlawful  association,  any  member  of 
that  association  might  be  entitled  to 
escape  punishment  by  withdrawing  from 
membership. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
2,  after  the  word  '4s,"  to  insert  the 
words  ''and  persists  in  remaining.'' — 
{Mr.  Parnell) 

Question  proposed,  '^That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  desire 
of  the  Government  than  that  any  man 
should  be  punished  under  this  section 
for  any  act  which  he  did  not  partici- 
pate in.  The  meaning  of  this  section 
was,  that  it  should  be  an  offence  under 
the  Act  to  be  a  member  of  an  association 
which  was  defined  in  Clause  27  as  an 
association  for  the  commission  or  encou- 
ragement of  crimes.  He  gathered  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Oity  of  Cork 
ag^reed  to  that  extent  to  the  proposition 
that  membership  of  such  an  association 
should  be  an  offence. 

Mr.  FAENELL  :  I  have  not  agreed 
to  that  proposition  yet,  because  I  have 
not  come  to  it. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
any  person  who  was  a  member  of  an 
association  which  was  formed,  as  would 
be  shown  by  what  was  done,  for  the 
comniission  or  encouragement  of  crime, 
would  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the 
Act.  No  doubt,  if  any  member  of  such 
an  association  showed  that  he  was  not 
in  any  way  cognizant  of  the  objects  of 
the  association,  or  in  any  way  a  party  to 
the  contemplation  by  the  association  of 
the  commission  or  encouraging  of  crimes, 

YOL.  OOLXX.      [thibd  sbbos.] 


that  man  ought  to  be  protected ;  and, 
so  far,  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork.  But  he  did  not 
think  this  Amendment  would  effect  that, 
because  "  is,  and  persists  in  remaining  " 
might  mean  a  man  who  had  known  all 
the  time  the  character  of  the  association, 
and  that  it  was  an  imlawful  association  ; 
and  such  a  person  ought  not  to  escape 
penalties,  li  the  hon.  Member  womd 
be  satisfied  with  his  assurance  that  he 
would  consider  whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  introduce  words  hereafter  which 
should  protect  a  person  who  was  not 
cognizant  of  the  character  or  the  acts  of 
the  association,  then  the  hon.  Member's 
demand  would  not  be  an  imreasonable 
one.  The  Amendment,  however,  went 
further  than  that,  and  proposed  that  no 
man,  being  a  member  of  such  an  asso« 
ciation,  should  be  punished  until  after 
an  adjudication  upon  the  character  of 
the  association. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  he  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  Government  were  willing 
to  considQr  this  Amendment,  for  the  im- 
portance of  it  would  be  seen  when  it 
was  remembered  that  in  Ireland  there 
were  now  several  associations  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bring  under  the 
Act  by  this  clause.  He  d&ered  from 
the  Home  Secretary  in  thinking  that  a 
member  of  an  association  must  neces- 
sarily know  whether  the  association  was 
unlawful  or  not.  On  the  contrary,  he 
submitted  that  the  definition  of  an  "  un- 
lawful association ''  was  so  compli- 
cated that  even  to  Members  of  the 
House  it  was  not  easy  to  know  whether 
an  association  would  come  imder  the 
Act  as  an  "  unlawful  association."  If 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  carry  his  memory  back  to  state- 
ments made  earlier  in  these  debates,  he 
would  see  that  it  was  impossible  to  say 
whether  an  association  was  unlawful. 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  clear  defini- 
tion from  the  Judicial  Bench  as  to  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  any  asso- 
ciation before  a  member  could  be  held 
guilty.  Among  the  associations  in  Ire- 
land there  was  the  Ladies'  Land  League. 
One  of  the  crimes  under  this  Bill  was 
taking  forcible  possession.  One  pur- 
pose of  the  Land  League  was  to  help 
families  of  political  prisoners,  and  an- 
other was  to  aid  the  evicted  farmers. 
Now,  suppose  the  Ladies'  Land  League 
aided  an  evicted  farmer,  and  so  enabled 
him  and  his  flEunily  to  remain  in  the 
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locality,  instead  of  drifting  away,  and 
suppose  some  member  of  that  family 
took  possession  of  that  farm  from  which 
they  had  been  evicted,  would  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  because  it  had  given  a 
grant  of  money  to  that  family,  be  held 
to  have  encouraged  the  crime  of  taking 
forcible  possession,  and  would  member* 
ship  of  that  association  be  an  ofiPence 
under  the  Act?    Then  there  was  the 
Political  Prisoners'  Aid  Society.    It  was 
certain  that  several  of  the  crimes  under 
this  Act  would  be  held  to  be  political 
crimes.    There  might  be  cases  of  what 
were  called  "  unlawful  assemblies"  un- 
der the  Act  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Irish  people,  were  held  to  be  political 
offences,    and     not    ordinary    criminal 
offences.    Now,  the  Prisoners'  Aid  So- 
ciety helped  the  families  of  political 
prisoners.    Suppose  persons  who  were 
convicted  of  taHng  part  in  an  tmlawful 
assembly,  and  suppose  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society  helped  the  families  of  those 
people,  would  the  Society  be  held  to 
have  encouraged  an  offence  of  an  un- 
lawful assembly  because  they  aided  the 
families  of  the  prisoners?    Then  there 
was  the  Home  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion in  Ireland,  whose  object  was  to  in- 
duce Irishmen  to  deal,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  Irish  manufacturers.    There  were 
at  present  many  English  manufactur- 
ers who  sold  goods  extensively  in  Ire- 
land,   and    had    their  agents    in    the 
country.    If  that  Association,  by  public 
arguments  or  other  inducements,  pre- 
vailed on  the  people  to  transfer  tneir 
custom  from  Enghsh  manufacturers  to 
Irish  manufacturers,  would  it  be  held 
that  the  Association  was  an  unlawful 
Association,  because  it  had  encouraged 
people  to  do  what,  according  to  the  Act, 
would  put  the  English  manufacturers  in 
fear  of  loss  of  business  ?    That  Society 
was  formed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
inducing  Irish  people  to  deal  in  native 
manufactures ;  and  he  wanted  to  know 
whether  that  Association,  for  inducing 
people  to  cease  to    purchase    English 
manufaotores,  would  be  held  to  have 
put  English  manufacturers  in  fear  of 
loss  of  business  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOUET  said, 
it  was  not  easy  to  answer  questions  put 
on  the  subject  in  this  way ;  but  certainly 
the  last  case  put  by  the  hon.  Member 
oould  not  be  held  to  oonstituto  a~  crime. 
With  regard  to  the  second  case — namely, 
the  Society  for  aiding  the  families  of 

Mr.  SesUn 


prisoners,  whether  political  or  otherwise 
— ^he  did  not  see  how  anybody  could  re- 
gard that  Society  as  committing  or  en- 
couraging crime.  Then,  with  regard  to 
the  Ladies'  Land  League,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  getting  on  more  delicato  ground ; 
and  he  should  like  a  little  more  time  to 
consider  that  point.  There  was  a  clear 
distinction  between  a  Society  which 
merely  had  charitable  objects  in  view 
and  an  Association  intended  to  bring 
about  a  breach  of  the  law.  One  object 
might  sometimes  cover  both;  and  it 
would  be  the  business  of  the  Oourts  to 
see  what  was  the  substance  of  the  case ; 
what  the  Association  aimed  at ;  what  it 
was  doing ;  and  whether,  imder  cover  of 
charitable  objects,  it  might  not,  in  point 
of  fact,  be  actively  eng^aged  in  pro- 
moting a  breach  of  the  law.  Thererore, 
in  re^ird  to  the  question  of  the  Ladies' 
Land  League,  he  could  not  g^ve  an 
answer  at  this  moment.    But,  with  re- 

rd  to  the  argument  that  there  must 
a  decision  that  an  Association  was 
unlawful  before  a  member  of  it  could 
be  held  guilty,  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  see  that  that  was  not 
the  case.  There  might  be  an  Associa- 
tion which  it  was  perfectiy  dear  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
crime,  and  there  might  be  an  Associa- 
tion whose  object  was  avowedly  to  pro- 
mote some  breach  of  the  law,  which 
would  be  an  offence  under  the  Act.  In 
such  cases  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that 
there  must  first  be  a  judicial  decision, 
because  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
prove  that  the  Association  had  those  ob- 
jects in  view,  and  that  every  person  who 
was  connected  with  it  must  have  known 
its  objects.  Therefore,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
decision  antecedent  to  the  operation  of 
this  clause.    

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  of  oni- 
nion  that  the  adjudication  must  take 
place  before  persons  oould  be  convicted 
as  members  of  an  unlawful  Association, 
and  the  unlawful  Association  must  first 
be  declared  to  be  unlawful. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABOOUBT  pointed 
out  that  the  adjudication  might  be  on 
the  conduct  of  an  individual  who  was 
proved  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  member 
of  an  Association.  Fcnr  instance,  one,  or 
two,  or  three  men  might  be  brought 
before  a  magistrate,  •hu'ged  witk  being 
members  of  an  Association,  whidi  it  was 
clear  was  for  the  purpoee  of  promoting 
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the  commiBsion  of  offenoes  under  the 
Act ;  and  it  might,  at  the  same  time,  be 
shown  that  thej  were  parties  to  the 
actions  of  that  Association,  and,  there- 
fore, perfectly  cognizant  of  its  objects. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  such  men  ought 
not  to  escape  punishments 

Mb.  PAjKNELL  said,  his  point  was 
with  reference  to  an  Association  which 
had  not  been  adjudicated  an  unlawful 
Association.  Persons  might  be  charged 
with  being  members  of  an  imlawful  As- 
sociation— that  was  their  offence ;  they 
had  committed  no  other  offence.  The 
utmost  limit  or  grayity  of  their  offence 
would  have  been  a  subscription  to  the 
Association.  Magistrates  would  receive 
evidence  which  would  induce  them  to 
believe  that  the  Association  was  of  an 
illegal  character;  and  that  unlawful 
character  would  have  arisen  from  the 
acts  of  persons  other  than  those  charged, 
who  would  not  have  been,  in  that  case, 
guilty  of  any  offence,  except  the  single 
offence  of  naving  subscribed  and  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Association.  It  might  be  that  persons, 
owing  to  whose  acts  the  Association  was 
unlawful,  had  not  become  amenable; 
and  what  he  wished  to  guard  against 
was  that  any  members  of  an  Associa- 
tion, as  soon  as  it  had  been  adjudicated 
unlawful,  should  not  be  held  guilty  of 
an  offence  against  the  Act,  merel.y  be- 
cause they  had  become  formal  members, 
but  had  not  taken  any  part  in  the  Asso- 
ciation other  than  by  subscribing  money 
to  carry  out  its  political  objects. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  foundation  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
argument  was  this — If  new  offences  were 
created  by  this  Bill  the  public  would  not 
be  aware  of  them  until  the  Act  came 
into  operation,  and  imtil  there  was  a  judi- 
cial determination  as  to  what  were  new 
offences ;  and,  therefore,  nobody  ought 
to  be  bound  by  the  character  of  those 
offences.  If  the  Home  Secretary  would 
say  whether  new  offences  were  created 
under  the  Bill,  he  apprehended  it  would 
be  only  fair  that  the  public  should  have 
notice  by  judicial  decision  as  to  what 
those  offences  were ;  and  until  such  de- 
cision was  pronouncNsd,  a  man  ought  not 
to  be  criminally  liable  for  what  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  a  crime.  That  was  the 
plain  distinction,  which  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member's  argument ; 
and  it  had  not  yet  received  an  answer 
from  the  Treasury  Bench, 


Mb.  STOEEY  said,  the  force  of  this 
clause  could  only  be  seen  when  it  was 
looked  at  in  conjunction  with  Clause  4, 
which  had  already  been  passed ;  and  he 
would  show  the  Oommittee  what  that 
force  was.  Under  Clause  4,  if  there 
were  any  Associations  such  as  those  al- 
ready existing  in  Ireland,  which  drew 
all  the  labourers  in  a  district  from  their 
work  in  order  to  create  a  rise  of  wages, 
which  was  a  legitimate  proceeding  in 
England,  and  was  commonly  adopted  by 
trades  unions,  that  Association  would  be 
liable  under  this  Act.  And  immediately 
that  was  done  every  member  of  that  As- 
sociation, which  was  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate institution  in  England,  became  a 
member  of  an  illegal  Association ;  and, 
according  to  the  Home  Secretary,  be- 
cause of  that  fact  alone,  and  not  because 
of  any  act  of  his  own,  he  became  liable 
to  punishment  imder  this  Act.  If  the 
Home  Secretary  could  only  convince  a 
few  Members  of  the  Committee  that 
that  was  not  the  case,  he  would  have  a 
great  deal  less  work  than  he  had  now  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Storey),  having  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  of  trades  unions  in 
the  North,  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  if  Clause  4 
meant  anything,  it  introduced  a  different 
state  of  the  law  in  Ireland  from  that  in 
England.  It  prevented  in  Ireland  what 
was  perfectly  legal  in  England ;  and 
those  members  of  an  Association  which 
did  what  was  legal  in  England  might 
be  punished  for  simply  being  members 
of  a  similar  Association  in  Ireland.  In 
Sunderland  it  was  a  common  thing  in 
the  shipyards  for  one  body  of  men  to 
draw  other  men  out.  That  process  was 
easily  explained ;  there  were  certain 
superior  workmen  in  the  yards,  and  if 
they  were  drawn  out  the  whole  of  the 
other  workmen  in  the  yard,  who  might, 
perhaps,  number  10  times  as  many  as 
the  men  drawn  out,  would  be  stopped  in 
their  work,  and  the  employers  would 
not  be  able  to  complete  meir  contracts. 
Suppose  an  Association  did  that  in  Ire- 
land. The  Attorney  General  said  that 
if  men  simply  struck  to  benefit  them- 
selves, that  would  not  be  an  illegal 
action ;  but  if  they  struck  in  order^  to 
make  their  employer  do  something  which 
he  did  not  wish  to  do,  then  it  became  an 
illegal  act.  Upon  that  showing,  mem- 
bers of  an  Association  who  struck  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  some  advantage 
to  a  certain  class  of  men  could  all  be 
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put  into  gaol  for  six  months,  simply  be- 
cause they  were  members.  What  did 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
ask  ?  The  hon.  Member  asked  that  there 
should,  first  of  all,  be  a  distinct  defini- 
tion of  any  act  that  was  illegal,  and 
that  was  so  slight  a  thing  that  the 
Home  Secretary  might  agree  to  accede 
to  the  demand  and  make  the  law  in 
Ireland  the  same  as  that  in  England. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  was  sincerely  desirous  to  meet  any 
objections  upon  this  clause.  The  adjudi- 
cation of  an  unlawful  Association  by  a 
magistrate  could  only  take  place  on  pro- 
ceedings against  some  individual;  but 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  contemplate 
some  abstract  decision  of  the  Court  upon 
an  Association  apart  from  any  individual 
member  of  it.  That  could  not  be  so ; 
there  must  be  some  proceedings  against 
a  person  who  was  a  member  of  an  un- 
lawful Association.  A  man  must  know 
that  such  an  Association  was  unlawful  in 
the  way  in  which  everybody  knew  what 
was  unlawful — namely,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  law  under  Act  of  Parliament. 
When  an  offence  was  created  by  this 
or  any  other  Act,  it  was  stated  to  be  an 
offence  under  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  if  a  man  committed  an  offence,  and 
was  tried  for  that  offence,  he  could  not 
say  that  ho  did  not  understand  it  to  be 
an  offence,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  an  adjudication  before  he  could  be 
held  amenable.  That  was  contrary  to 
the  whole  of  our  legal  procedure,  and 
the  only  point  the  hon.  Member  had 
made  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a 
person  who  was  not  aware  of  the  object 
of  the  Association  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be 
protected.  If  the  insertion  of  any  words 
such  as  ''  being  knowingly  a  member  " 
would  meet  the  case,  he  should  be  happy 
to  adopt  that  course.  It  was  not  intended 
that  every  man  who  was  a  member  of 
an  Association  which  might  contemplate 
unlawful  purposes  should  be  amenable 
if  he  could  say  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  purposes.  Such  a  man,  he  thought, 
ought  to  be  protected. 

Db.  COMMINS  explained  that  what 
was  wanted  was  that  people  might  know 
beforehand  what  was  to  be  or  what  was 
not  to  be  the  law,  and  should  not  be 
punished  for  what  they  did  not  know  to 
De  an  offence.  Here  Uie  difficulty  arose 
as  to  what  was  an  Association  which 
would  bring  people  within  this  dauae. 

Mr,  Storey 


There  was  not  a  single  decision  or  Act 
of  Parliament  in  force,  at  present,  which 
contained  a  provision  of  what  was  to  be 
understood,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
criminal  lawyer ;  therefore,  there  was  no 
warning  to  individuals,  who  might  be 
punished,  of  what  an  Association  was 
which  would  render  them  liable  to 
punishment.  The  term  ''  association  " 
was  the  widest  term  in  the  Englidi 
language.  Walking,  or  dining,  or  talk- 
ing to  a  man  might  be  called  an  as- 
sociation, and  there  was  nothing  to  limit 
the  term  in  any  way.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  the  hon.  Member's  Amendment 
would  carry  out  all  that  was  wanted. 
The  mischief  of  the  section  would  be 
seen  if  this  1st  clause  or  sub-section  was 
compared  with  the  2nd  clause,  which 
defined  an  illegal  meeting.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  not  g^ven  any  answer 
whatever  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo's 
question,  because  every  one  of  the  cases 
the  hon.  Member  put  could  be  held  an 
offence  without  any  straining  of  the  law 
under  this  sub-section.  A  person  collecting 
money  for  the  relief  of  political  prisoners; 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
which  sought  to  relieve  evicted  families ; 
and  persons  subscribing  to  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Fund  might  be  held  liable  to  punish- 
ment without  straining  the  law.  By 
considering  Clause  7,  the  Committee 
would  see  how  iniquitous  this  provision 
was.  It  was  provided  by  Clause  7 
that— 

"The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  published,  in  the 
preecribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety.  Any  person 
who  is  present  at  a  meeting  prohibited  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act ; " 

and  then  the  27th  clause  dealt  with 
unlawful  associations  for  encouraging 
offences  against  the  Act.  Suppose  thiU 
half-a-dozen  or  more  people  formed  a 
committee  in  any  town  and  held  a  public 
meeting,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might 
consider  that  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  and  prohibit  it. 

Thb  CH  a  IBM  an  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  is  discussing  a  clause 
not  before  the  Committee. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  he  was  pointing 
out  that,  taking  this  unlimited  definition 
in  the  clause  now  under  consideration 
with  what  aroee  under  Clause  27,  the 
mischief  of  Sub-section  (a)  would  be 
rr^\^  ♦K^  0^,3  gf  n  person  on  a 
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oommittee  formed  to  call  a  publio  meet- 
ing, and  the  meeting  was  prohibited, 
aome  person  knowing  nothing  about  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  would  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  under  the  Act,  and  the  people 
who  formed  the  committee  to  cau  that 
meeting  would  be  held  liable  to  prose- 
cution under  this  section  for  haying  called 
the  meeting,  and  thereby  encouraged  an 
offence  against  the  Act.  That  was  the 
most  sweeping  provision  for  ex  poet  facto 
punishment  that  could  be  conceived. 
There  ought  to  be  some  limitation,  and 
he  did  not  see  any  way  of  limiting  the 
clause,  except  by  giving  persons  warning 
by  judicial  decision  as  the  hon.  Member 
proposed. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  if  the  Home 
Secretary  would  accept  the  words  '*  who 
is  a  member  of  an  Association  knowing 
it  to  be  unlawful,"  he  should  be  happy 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment.  All  he 
wanted  to  provide  was  that  if  any  per- 
son who  was  a  member  of  any  Associa- 
tion formed  in  Ireland  without  knowing 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Association  was 
unlawful,  or  if,  when  he  learned  that,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Association,  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  the  mere  fact  of 
having  been  a  member.  That  was  all 
he  wanted,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
that  could  be  met  by  making  the  sub- 
section run  in  this  way — "  Is  a  member 
of  an  Association  knowing  the  same  to 
be  unlawful."  Then,  after  the  first  de- 
cision was  given,  and  after  the  first 
person  had  been  convicted  for  being  a 
member  of  an  unlawful  Association, 
everybody  would  know  that  it  was  un- 
lawful, and  would  have  no  excuse  for 
remaining  members  of  it.  If  they  then 
retired  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

Mb.  T.  0.  THOMPSON  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Pamell)  quite  met  the 
case.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  dub 
in  Dublin  appointed  a  committee  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  suppose  that  committee  was 
found  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  then, 
under  this  clause,  each  member  of  the 
dlub  would  be  liable  under  the  Oor- 
rupt  Practices  Act.  The  committee 
most  take  care  that  an  innocent  member 
of  a  club,  who  merely  used  the  club  for 
dining  and  reading  the  newspapers, 
should  not  come  under  this  Act  through 
the  actions  of  the  committee  of  the  dub. 
That  was  a  possible  case,  and  it  would 
be  Tezy  uniiBur  that  an  ordinary  member 


of  the  club  should  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate  and  punished,  under  this  Act, 
for  acts  of  which  he  might  be  perfectly 
innocent.  The  words  ought  to  he  made 
so  clear  that  guilty  knowledge  should 
be  brought  home  to  any  such  person 
before  he  could  be  indicted. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  spoken.  What  was 
wanted  was  that  the  Act  should  make 
an  Association  illegal  before  member- 
ship was  made  illegal,  and  that  an  in- 
nocent person  should  not  be  drawn  into 
the  network  of  this  Act  without  re- 
ceiving fair  warning.  While  he  opposed 
every  dause  of  the  Bill,  he  was  inulined 
to  think  this  the  worst  clause  of  the 
whole  lot.  Every  Association  of  every 
kind  whatever  would  come  under  this 
section,  and  he  took  issue  altogether 
with  the  statement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, with  regard  to  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society.  That  Society  would  come  com- 
pletely under  the  Bill.  Suppose  a  man 
was  put  into  gaol  for  taking  possession 
of  a  farm  within  six  months  after  eject- 
ment. This  Society  stepped  in  and  gave 
assistance  to  that  man's  wife  and  family ; 
therefore,  they  would  be  assisting  in  the 
commission  of  his  crime.  Taking  pos- 
session of  a  farm  was  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  and  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
family  of  a  man  imprisoned  for  such  an 
offence,  the  Society  would  be  encouraging 
the  commission  of  crime.  His  hon. 
Friend  asked  that  every  Association 
should  not  be  put  down,  and  that  fair 
warning  should  be  given  to  members  of 
the  Association  of  proceedings  against 
them  for  being  members.  He  doubted 
whether  the  Amendment  would  effect 
that  object.  If  a  man  was  prosecuted 
for  beinp^  a  member  of  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Society,  the  magistrate  might  say 
he  knew  when  he  entered  the  Society 
that  it  was  giving  assistance  to  the  fami- 
lies  of  men  who  had  committed  an 
offence,  and  he  must  take  it  that  the 
man  was  an  intelligent  person,  and  that 
ignorance  of  the  law  was  no  excuse. 
He  thought  his  hon.  Friend  had  better 
stick  to  the  original  proposal  to  insert 
the  words ''  is,  and  persists  in  remaining 
a  member  of." 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  ho 
thought  it  was  imprudent  to  use  argu- 
ments which  went  far  in  excess  of  th^ 
Sroposal  submitted  to  the  Oommittee. 
!he  assent  of  the  Committee  was  invited 
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to  the  simple  proposal  to  insert  language 
which  would  prevent  any  guilty  person 
esoapinff ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  at 
all,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Oily  of 
Cork  seemed  to  think,  that  a  decision 
should  first  be  obtained  upon  the  un- 
lawfulness of  an  Association,  because  if 
a  man  was  a  member  of  an  unlawful 
Association,  and  if  it  was  shown  that  he 
was  engaged  in  unlawful  acts,  his  re- 
sponsibility began  before  any  decision 
was  given.  Therefore,  he  objected  to 
using  arguments  which  were  absolutely 
unnecessary  for  the  point  in  view.  He 
agreed  that  the  language  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
was  necessary  to  protect  innocent  per- 
sons ;  and  if  that  Amendment  was  ac- 
cepted, the  power  to  punish  a  person 
consciously  a  member  of  an  Association 
would  be  as  great  as  ever  if  the  sub- 
section read — 

"Is  a  member  of  an  association  knowing 
the  same  to  be  unlawful  as  defined  by  this 
Act." 

The  Government  could  proceed  against 
such  a  person  at  once,  even  if  no  de- 
cision had  been  given. 

SiK  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  it 
was  difficult  in  such  a  case  as  this  to 
make  Amendments  on  the  spot  before 
there  had  been  time  to  consider  the 
question ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  his 
way  at  present,  he  was  prepared  to  add 
after  the  word  "  who,"  in  the  first  line, 
the  word  "knowingly,"  which  would 
then  govern  all  that  followed.  Li  Sub- 
section {d)  there  were  the  words, 
<<  knowingly  takes  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  unlawful  association." 
That  was  of  the  same  character  as  know- 
ingly being  a  member  of  an  unlawful 
Association,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  word  "  knowingly  "  could  be  safely 
inserted.  He  was  prepared  to  do  that ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  he  could  not 
go  further. 

CoLONSL  NOLAN  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
was  dealing  with  open  Associations  like 
the  Land  League,  whidi  might  be  or 
might  not  be  legal,  but  whose  objects 
were  more  or  lees  well  defined,  while 
probably  the  Home  Secretary  was  think- 
ing of  some  secret  Associations  whose 
operations  might  be  unlawful.  It  might 
1)6  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  views, 
ana  to  oany  out  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  (5ty  of  Cork,  by  say- 
ing— 

Ifr.  G^Cnnnor  Power 


«  Any  member  belonging  to  an  open  Ano« 
ciation  shall  not  be  punished  until  that  Aaeo- 
elation  has  been  declared  unlawfuL" 

A  member  of  an  Association  whose  ob- 
ject was  known  to  be  unlawful  was  him- 
self acting  unlawfully ;  and  he  thought 
the  Government  might  draw  up  an 
Amendment  on  Beport  which  might 
meet  the  two  cases.  It  would  be  very 
hard  if  a  person  belong^g  to  a  wdl- 
defined  Association,  sudi  as  the  Land 
League,  whose  objects  were  supposed 
by  a  great  majority  of  people  to  be  per- 
fectly lawful,  should  be  punishable.  He 
thought  such  an  Association  would  be  a 
fair  case  for  a  legal  decision  before  a 
member  could  be  held  guilty.  He  did 
not  say  secret  Associations  existed  in 
Ireland,  but  there  might  be  some,  and 
in  those  cases  it  might  be  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  a  decision  first. 

Mr.  LABOUCKERE  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
would  do  wisely  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  introduce  the 
word  ''knowingly,"  and  then,  on  Be- 
port,  a  further  Amendment  might  be 
moved.  He  said  this  because  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discuss  this 
clause  thoroughly  until  the  Committee 
knew  what  an  unlawful  Association  was, 
and  that  they  could  not  know  until  they 
arrived  at  Clause  27,  where  unlawful 
Associations  were  defined.  That  de- 
finition might  be  open  to  certain  altera- 
tions, and  it  would  depend  on  suoh 
alterations  whether  it  was  sufficient  to 
accept  the  word  "  knowingly,"  or  whe- 
ther other  words  would  be  necessary. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  it  was  dear 
the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  put  down 
agitation  and  bring  all  Associations 
within  the  summaiy  juriadictioQ  of 
magistrates,  and  not  under  the  ordinary 
law.  He  assumed  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  make  any  ofibnoes  punishable 
under  this  dause  which  oomd  not  be 
punishable  upon  indictment  lor  con- 
spiracy. The  law  defined  amspiracy 
and  prescribed  the  evidence  whkdi  mart 
be  produced.  He  would  suggest  that 
these  words  should  be  added  to  tiie  first 
line— 

"Ertiy  peEMQ  wbo  is  gwlH^of  oompmoy 
b J  baing  a  miibw  of  aa  vnmwfal 


tiiat  that  would  oompMaly 
meet  the  difflonltj. 

Ths  OHATRMAN  said,  die  intantioa 
of  the  Home  SeoMtory  oonld  only  b« 
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attained  if  the  hon.  Member  withdrew 
hifl  Amendment.  If  Uie  Amendment 
were  withdrawn  they  would  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  Olanee  6. 

Mb.  K.  POWER  considered  that  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  should 
be  deferred  to  Beport.  There  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  words— 

"  Erery  person  who  knowingly  is  a  member 
of  an  unlaiiaal  ABSodation," 

and — 

"  Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  un- 
lawful Association ;  " 

and  he  thought  that  in  deciding  which 
proposition  3iey  ought  to  adopt,  they 
should  leave  it  rather  in  the  way  which 
would  be  favourable  to  the  person  likely 
to  be  implicated,  and  which  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
penalties  which  he  had  incurred  uncon- 
sciously. Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  ,  much  better  to  defer]  the 
matter  to  Beport,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Home  Secretfury  might 
see  his  way  to  adopt  the  words  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  PASNELL  said,  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  defer  the  matter  to  Be- 
port if  the  Committee  considered  that 
that  would  be  the  most  desirable  step 
to  take.  There  appeared  to  be  a  radical 
difference  between  a  clause  which  ran 
in  this  way — 

**  Every  person  who  knowingly  is  a  member 
of  an  muawful  Association  as  defined  by  this 
Act," 

and — 

«  Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation knowing  the  same  to  be  unlawful." 

What  he  wished  to  ask  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was,  whether  the  insertion  of  the 
word  ''knowingly"  made  it  necessaiy, 
before  a  conviction  could  be  made,  that 
the  person  belonging  to  the  Association 
should  possess  the  knowledge  that  the  As- 
sociation was  unlawful,  supposing  there 
was  an  absence  of  any  illegal  acts  upon 
the  part  of  the  person  accused?  That  was 
the  end  for  wmoh  he  wished  to  provide, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
dause  made  it  a  crime  for  a  person 
to  belong  to  an  unlawful  Association, 
although  he  mi^ht  not  have  committed 
any  illegal  act  lumself .  The  crime  oon- 
Bsted  in  belonging  to  the  Association. 
A  man  might  belong  to  an  Association 
in  the  most  formal  way;  he  might  be 
desirous  of  leaving  it  when  he  discovered 
its  illegal  character;  but  the  fact  of 


having  belonged  to  it  made  him  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  this  Act.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  right  that  the  Home 
Secretary  should  have  time  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  word 
**  knowingly "  in  different  parts  of  the 
clause ;  but  what  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
tms.  Was  it  his  opinion  and  desire  that  a 
person  should  not  be  convicted  who  had 
notconmiitted  any  offence  against  this  Act 
other  than  that  of  being  a  member  of  an 
unlawful  Association,  knowing  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  unlawful  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  effect  of  inserting  the  word  **  know- 
i32giy  "  would  be  that  a  man  must  know 
that  the  Association  he  belonged  to  was 
unlawful  before  he  would  be  liable  to 
the  pumshment  provided  by  the  Act ;  a 
man  must  know  that  he  was  a  member 
of  an  Association  which  had  for  its 
object  the  doing  something  which  was 
made  an  offence  imder  the  Act.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  man  himself  must 
do  any  ille^  act  to  bring  him  within 
the  punishment  of  the  Act ;  the  veiy  fact 
of  his  being  a  member  of  an  Association 
which  he  ^ew  to  be  unlawful  was  suffi- 
cient.   

Mr.  STOBEY  said,  the  point  was  not 
yet  dear.  Let  them  suppose  that  this 
Act  was  to  apply  to  England,  and 
that  an  Association  in  Englimd  ordered 
a  strike  in  the  North,  which  strike 
was  declared  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  be  illegal,  would  it  be 
fair  that  a  man  in  London  should  be 
punished  for  being  a  member  of  an  As- 
sociation which,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, had  done  an  illegal  act? 

Thk  SOUOITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Fabbeb  Hbbsohxll)  said,  a  man  would 
not  be  liable  under  this  clause  if  he  was 
a  member  of  an  Association  which  did 
an  illegal  act,  unless  he  knew  that  the 
Association  was  formed  and  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  an  illegal  act.  If 
the  word  "knowingly"  were  inserted 
the  clause  could  only  be  construed  in 
that  way. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  very 
sorry  to  press  the  point,  but  it  was  one 
of  great  importance,  and  it  was  quite 
proper  the  Oommittee  should  understand 
what  the  Home  Secretary  meant  in  re- 
ference to  it  before  they  passed  it  by. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  that  a  person  could  not  be  con- 
victed unless  he  knew  wliat  the  ul*joi  u 
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of  the  Association  he  belonged  to  were, 
and  that  if  the  objects  of  the  Association 
were  unlawful  he  could  be  convicted. 
But  a  person  might  know  what  the  ob- 

i'ects  of  his  Association  were,  and  yet  not 
:now  they  were  unlawful.  That  was 
precisely  the  difficulty  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
felt  in  this  matter.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  it  in  the  way  just  stated 
by  the  Solicitor  General  for  England — 
namely,  that  a  person  should  know  that 
the  objects  of  the  Association  were  un- 
lawful. It  did  not  satisfy  him,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  should  merely  know 
that  he  was  a  member  of  an  Association 
the  objects  of  which  were  unlawful.  The 
two  things  did  not  necessarily  follow.  A 
person  might  be,  and  very  probably 
would  be,  before  decisions  were  given 
under  the  Act,  a  member  of  an  Associa- 
tion the  objects  of  which  were  unlawful 
without  his  knowing  they  were  unlaw- 
ful. He  did  not  wish  to  protect  a  person 
for  one  moment  when  that  person  knew 
that  the  objects  of  the  Association  to 
which  he  belonged  were  unlawful ;  and 
if  the  insertion  of  the  word  **  knowingly" 
was  only  intended  to  strike  at  those 
who  had  really  a  guilty  knowledge 
he  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  STOEET  said,  the  Solicitor 
General  had  not  understood  the  point. 
The  objects  of  an  Association  might  be 
legal,  but  its  operations  might  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  illegal.  Under  this  Bill 
a  man  miffht  be  put  in  gaol  for  six 
months  for  being  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation whose  objects  were  perfectly 
leg^,  but  one  of  whose  operations  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  country  had  been 
pronounced  by  two  magistrates  to  be 
illegal.  That  could  not  be  what  the 
Home  Secretary  intended,  and  he  hoped 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  so  modify  the  clause  that  no  man 
should  be  punished  for  being  a  member 
of  an  Association  unless  the  Association 
was  known  to  him  to  be  illegal.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  dause  should 
run — 

^  "Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation, as  defined  by  this  Act,  whioh  has  been 
declared  to  be  unlawful ;  or  solicits  or  receives 
or  pays  any  money  for  the  use  of  such  an  un- 
lawTuI  Aasocialion ;  or  uses  any  badge,  Ac.  of 
BDoh  an  unlawful  Association ;  or  takes  part  in 
the  procoodingi  of  such  an  unlawful  assembly 


be  guilty  of  an  offenoe  against  this  Act." 

Such  words  would  provide  that  the  Asso- 
oiation  must  first  of  all  be  decided  and 
declared  to  be  illegal  before  a  member 

Mr.PiHmell 


of  it  could  be  punished.  In  this  matter 
the  Government  were  going  much  far- 
ther in  Ireland  than  they  dared  venture 
in  England. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  have  the  de- 
cision and  declaration  which  the  hon. 
Member  wished.  An  Association  could 
only  be  decided  and  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful by  proceedings  against  some  in- 
dividual. He  (Sir  WilUam  Harcourt) 
was  very  anxious  to  meet  the  views  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Oork 
(Mr.  Pamell)  if  he  could.  A  man  must 
know  that  the  object  or  the  action  of  the 
Association  to  which  he  belong^  was 
unlawful,  and  he  would  have  that  know- 
ledge if  he  knew  that  the  acts  or  the 
objects  of  the  Association  were  such  as 
were  forbidden  in  this  Act.  The  mere 
passing  of  this  Act  would  be  notice  to 
a  man  that  the  doing  or  the  contempla- 
tion of  such  acts  would  be  unlawful.  It 
was  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  working 
of  a  man's  mind,  except  by  the  character 
of  the  acts  contemplated  or  done  by  the 
Association ;  and  an  Association  would 
be  held  to  be  unlawful  if  the  end  which 
it  sought,  or  the  means  which  it  em- 
ployed, were  unlawful  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act.  He  had  consulted  with 
his  learned  Friends  near  him,  and,  at  all 
events  for  the  present,  he  could  not  pro- 
pose to  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Pamell) 
to  do  more  than  he  had  already  pro- 
posed to  do — namely,  to  insert  the  word 
**  knowingly." 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  that  a  little  while 
ago  he  instanced  the  case  of  the  Ladiee* 
Land  League.  Every  member  of  that 
League  knew  veiy  well  that  one  of  its 
objects  was  to  assist  evicted  familiea 
with  grants  of  money.  It  might  be  a 
question,  until  there  was  a  judicial  de- 
cision, whether  that  object  was  lawful ; 
because,  snppooe  that  either  bcibre  or 
after  the  receipt  of  a  grant  of  monej 
any  member  of  the  evicted  family  wart 
to  take  forcible  poeseesion  of  the  honae 
from  which  he  had  been  evicted,  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  might  hold  that  ihe  grant 
of  money  was  an  oioonragement  to 
crime.  Until  the  Home  Seoretazy  aaid 
such  ^irants  were  lawful,  it  would  be 
quite  impoaaible  lor  the  Ladies'  Land 
League  to  know  whether  they  weira 
lawral  or  nnlawfoL 

SiB  WILLIAM  HABOOUBT  aaid, 
he  thought  that  moat  hon.  Gentlemen 
were  membezs  of  AaaooiatioBa  lutviBg 
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objects  of  that  character.  One  of  the 
most  nsefol  Associations  in  this  country, 
and  one  which  he,  in  his  Office,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  encourage,  was  the  Pri- 
soners' Aid  Society.  Who  had  ever 
thought  that  because  people  aided  a 
prisoner  and  his  family  they  were  en- 
couraging crime?  That  was  the  very 
point  the  hon.  Member  had  put.  No 
one  could  form  such  an  idea  as  that. 

Mk.  MOLLOT  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  just  said 
that  anyone  convicted  under  this  clause 
must  Imow  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  were  unlawful  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act.  What  objection, 
therefore,  could  there  be  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  ''  knowing  the  same  to 
beunkwful?" 

Thb  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
that  that  is  not  the  Amendment  before 
the  Oonmiittee.  The  Amendment  under 
discussion  is  that  the  words  "  and  per- 
sists in  remaining  "  should  be  inserted. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  probably  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  statement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary— namely,  that  he  would  insert 
''knowingly"  now,  and  consider  the 
matter  further  between  this  and  Beport. 
He  begged  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOUET  moved 
to  insert,  in  page  4,  line  1,  after  ''  who," 
the  word  "knowingly." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  REDMOND  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  2,  to  leave  out ''  as  defined  by  this 
Act."  His  object  in  movine  this  Amend- 
ment was  to  raise  the  whole  question  of 
unlawful  Associations  as  defined  by  this 
Act.  Turning  to  Clause  27  of  the  Bill, 
**  unlawful  association  "  was  defined  to 
be  any  Association  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  crime.  Crime  was 
defined  to  be  any  offence  against  this 
Act,  and  amongst  the  offences  against 
this  Act  there  were  some  the  determina- 
tion of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Resident  Mag^trates.  Intimi- 
dation was  a  crime  under  the  Act,  and  it 
had  been  held  in  some  cases  that  the 
erection  of  huts  for  evicted  tenants  by 
the  Ladies'  Land  League  was  intimida- 
tion. He  presumed  that  the  Ladies' 
liand  League  would  be  considered  an 
unlawful  Association.   He  did  not  know 


whether  this  was  exactly  the  right  time 
to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  woids  *'  un- 
lawful Associations  as  defined  by  this 
Act,"  or  whether  he  ought  to  wait  until 
a  later  period  of  the  Committee.  His 
object  was  to  raise  the  point  of  unlawful 
Associations  on  the  first  occasion  that  it 
appeared  in  the  Bill,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  would  move  the  Amendment 
which  stood  in  his  name. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4, 
line  2,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  as  de- 
fined by  this  Act." — {Mr.  Eedmend.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 


ause. 


II 


Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  post- 
pone the  Amendment  until  they  came  to 
the  27th  clause.  If  the  Amendment 
were  carried  the  definition  of  unlawful 
Associations  would  be  left  quite  open. 

Mb.  LEAMT  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  re- 
member what  the  hon.  Member  for  New 
Ross  (Mr.  Redmond)  had  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  Ladies'  Land  League — 
namely,  that  in  some  cases  it  had  been 
held  that  the  action  of  the  League 
amounted  to  intimidation.  If,  under 
this  Act,  the  erection  of  huts  for  evicted 
families  would  be  held  to  be  illegal,  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  Member  that  an 
Association  for  the  erection  of  huts 
would  be  imlawful  coidd  not  be  dis- 
puted. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  therefore  see  the  very 
great  necessity  there  was  for  a  clear  and 
precise  definition.  He  had  no  desire  to 
prolong  the  discussion;  but  he  would 

Soint  out  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
lommittee  to  bear  in  mind  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  last 
night.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said — 

"  In  this  Bill  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
new  definition  of  a  crime  well  known  at  Com- 
mon Law If  they  were  introducing  a 

new  offence,  they  might  be  justly  required  to 
give  a  definition ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  met,  they 
were  dealing  with  a  well-known  offence." 

The  case  had  been  put  to  the  Committee ; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Redmond) 
showed  the  necessity  of  giving  a  precise 
definition.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  GKbson)  had  very 
frequently  referred  to  the  ingenuity  of 
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Irishmen,  and  he  had  said — ''If  you 
gplye  a  definition  of  crime,  the  people 
will  employ  their  ingenuity  to  find  a 
form  of  crime  not  defined."  The  Oom- 
mittee  and  the  Goyernment  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  if  the  Irish  ingenuity  was 
so  exercised  as  to  keep  the  people  within 
the  law  ;  and  the  Oovemment  ought, 
now  that  they  were  creating  new  offences, 
to  tell  the  people  precisely  what  the 
offence  was,  so  that  the  people  could 
avoid  committing  it. 

Mr.  sexton  asked  if  the  Bill  would 
be  limited  to  unlawful  Associations  in 
actual  existence  at  the  time  the  Act 
passed  into  law  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  dause 
should  be  retrospectiye. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  begged  to  ask 
the  Home  Secretary  if  permission  would 
be  given  oarte  hlanehe,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  for  the  formation  of  any  Asso- 
ciations, however  illegal  V 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAROOUET  said, 
he  did  not  know  why  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  address  such  a  question  to 
him.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to 
gplve  the  hon.  Member  any  such  impres- 
sion as  he  seemed  to  possess. 

Me.  REDMOND  said,  that  after  what 
had  flEtllen  £rom  the  Home  Secretary  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  this  very 
important  question  until  they  arrived  at 
the  clause  which  defined  tmlawful  Asso- 
ciations. He  presumed  that  as  they 
had  to  meet  again  at  12  o'clock,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  report  Pro- 
gress now. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  said, 
he  hoped  hon.  Members  would  allow 
the  Committee  to  finish  this  clause.  He 
was  going  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
latter  lines  of  Sub-section  {d) ;  and  if 
hon.  Members  would  look  at  the  page 
of  Amendments,  they  would  find  there 
were  really  no  important  questions 
raised  in  the  clause. 

Mr.  HEALY  suggested  they  should 
ffo  on  until  they  reached  some  point  of 
diffioulfy. 

Mb.  QILL  desired  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  Sub-section  (5),  which  he  wished 
should  read  thus — 

"  Solidtfl  or  receivrs  or  pays  any  money  for 
the  lue  of  an  Association  atter  it  has  been  de- 
olaied  to  be  unlawful  as  defined  by  this  Act.*' 

Mr.  Leamy 


His  reason  for  proposing  this  Amend- 
ment was  that  the  membershm  of  very 
many  Associations  was  formed  by  pay- 
ing a  yearly  subscription  at  the  beg^- 
ning  of  the  year.  If  a  person  paid  a 
yearly  subscription  in  January,  he  would 
DO  a  member  of  the  Association  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps  in  March 
the  Association  might  be  declared  to  be 
unlawful,  and  the  man  might  resolve 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  As, 
however,  he  had  paid  his  subscription 
in  January,  he  would  still  be  a  member 
of  the  Association,  and  he  would  have 
no  means  of  disassociating  himself 
from  it.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  say  he  would  consider, 
between  this  and  Report,  whether  he 
could  not  propose  an  Amendment  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  protection  of  men 
who  had  no  desire  to  belong  to  Associa- 
tions after  they  had  been  declared  un- 
lawful, he  (Mr.  Gill)  would  not  now 
press  his  Amendment. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAROOURT  said, 
he  thought  the  insertion  of  the  word 
«  knowingly  "  would  meet  the  case  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned.  If,  on 
consideration,  they  found  this  would  not 
be  the  case,  they  would  take  care  the 
clause  should  be  amended  in  the  direc- 
tion desired. 

Mb.  HEALY  moved,  in  pa^  4,  line 
6,  after  **  ticket,"  leave  out  "indicating 
connection  with,"  and  insert  "showing 
that  the  person  using  same  is  a  member 
of."  The  Government  had  proposed 
this  clause  with  the  intention  of  umne 
it  against  secret  societies.  He  presumed 
that  the  Government  imagined  uiat  mem- 
bers of  secret  societies  used  some  badge, 
possibly  in  their  hats,  to  denote  they 
were  members  of  such  societies.  He 
feared  the  Government  had  made  some 
mistake  in  introduoinff  this  sub-section. 
What  was  the  meanmg  of  the  words 
"  using  any  badge  or  tidcet  ?  "  A  man 
might  have  a  Land  League  ticket,  the 
Land  League  was  proclaimed,  the  ticket 
remained  in  his  house.  The  police  were 
to  have  large  powers  of  search,  and  if 
they  discovereasuch  a  ticket  they  miffht 
hold  that  the  person  to  whom  it  be- 
longed belonged  to  an  unlawful  society. 
To  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  he 
moved  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  '<  ticket,"  to 
leave  out  tho  words  ''indicating  oonseettoii 
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witfay"  and  inBert  the  words  "  thowing  that  the 
person  niing  same  is  a  member  of."— (ifr. 

Question  nroposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

8iE  WILLIAM  HAROOUET  said, 
he  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAEOOURT  pro- 
posed  to  leave  out  the  word  **  know- 
mglj  "  at  the  beeinnine  of  line  8,  inas- 
much as  the  word  had  been  inserted  at 
the  commencement  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  proposed,  in  lines  10  and  11,  to  leave 
out  all  the  words  from  the  beginning  of 
the  line  to  the  end,  as  those  words 
seemed  to  be  unnecessary,  because 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any 
unla^^Piu  Association  was  defined  by  the 
Bill.  The  words  proposed  to  be  omitted 
were  these — 

"  Or  of  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  purposes  of  any  such  unlawful 
Association,  or  any  of  those  purposes." 

The  use  of  these  words  seemed  to  him 
to  be  superfluous,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that  they  diould  be  struck  out  of 
the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  lines 
10  and  11,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  "thereof"  to  "  shall."  —  (iStr 
Wtttiam  Hareaurt.) 

Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  iTlause," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  sexton  said,  before  the  clause 
was  agreed  to  he  should  like  to  put 
a  question  to  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vem- 
ment.  If  Sub-section  (a)  of  the  clause 
were  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  members 
of  unLawful  Associations  would  die  out, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
other  sub-sections  which  followed — such, 
for  instance,  as  soliciting  or  paying 
money,  using  any  badge  or  tick^  and 
wo  on.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  undentand 
vhy  all  this  elaboratOi  oomplioatedi  and 


useless  machinery  could  not  be  omitted. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  omit  these 
sub-sections  ? 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
give  an  undertaking  to  cut  out  the  sub- 
sections mentioned  by  his  (Mr.  Pamell's) 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
Sexton)  on  the  Beport.  They  certainly 
seemed  to  be  absurd,  and  would  be  of 
no  use  under  any  circumstances. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOUET  said, 
he  thought  the  suggestion  was  one  that 
was  very  well  worth  attention. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  whe- 
ther the  Proviso  of  which  he  had  gnven 
Notice  for  insertion  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  could  not  be  moved  then  ? 

The  OHAIBMAN  said,  the  clause 
would  come  up  afterwards. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAROOUET  said, 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  same  clause  as  that  which  he  had 
already  mentioned. 

Question  put. 

The  Oommittee  divided :  — Ayes  154 ; 
Noes  29:  Majority  125.  — (Div.  list, 
No.  186.) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOURT  moved, 
"  That  the  Ohairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.^' 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOUET  moved, 
"  That  the  Ohairman  do  now  leave  the 
Ohair." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To'tnorrow. 

Mb.  HEALY  wished  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Gk>vemment  whether  the 
House  might  expect  the  Amendments 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  GtovOTu- 
ment  to  be  proposed  on  the  following 
day ;  and,  if  not,  if  the  GK)vemment 
would  inform  the  House  when  they 
would  be  brought  up  ?  He  had  imder- 
stood  from  the  Ohief  Seoretaiy  for  Ire- 
land that  they  would  be  brought  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  sorry  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Ohief  Secre- 
tary is  not  in  his  place  at  the  i^esent 
moment;  bset  I  may  inform  the  hon. 
(Gentleman  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
making  progress  with  the  Bill. 

[^Tentk  Night.'l 
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put  into  gaol  for  six  months^  simplj  be- 
cause they  were  members.  What  did 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
ask  ?  The  hon.  Member  asked  that  there 
should,  first  of  all,  be  a  distinct  defini* 
tion  of  any  act  that  was  illegal,  and 
that  was  so  slight  a  thing  that  the 
Home  Secretary  might  agree  to  accede 
to  the  demand  and  make  the  law  in 
Ireland  the  same  as  that  in  England. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  was  sincerely  desirous  to  meet  any 
objections  upon  this  clause.  The  adjudi- 
cation of  an  unlawful  Association  by  a 
magistrate  could  only  take  place  on  pro- 
ceedings against  some  individual;  but 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  contemplate 
some  abstract  decision  of  the  Court  upon 
an  Association  apart  from  any  individual 
member  of  it.  That  could  not  be  so ; 
there  must  be  some  proceedings  against 
a  person  who  was  a  member  of  an  un- 
lawful Association.  A  man  must  know 
that  such  an  Association  was  unlawful  in 
the  way  in  which  everybody  knew  what 
was  unlawful — namely,  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  law  under  Act  of  Parliament. 
When  an  offence  was  created  by  this 
or  any  other  Act,  it  was  stated  to  be  an 
offence  under  the  Act  of  Parliament; 
and  if  a  man  committed  an  offence,  and 
was  tried  for  that  offence,  he  could  not 
say  that  ho  did  not  understand  it  to  be 
an  offence,  and  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  an  adjudication  before  he  could  be 
held  amenable.  That  was  contrary  to 
the  whole  of  our  legal  procedure,  and 
the  only  point  the  hon.  Member  had 
made  seemed  to  be  that  there  was  a 
person  who  was  not  aware  of  the  object 
of  the  Association  of  which  he  was  a 
member ;  and,  therefore,  he  ought  to  be 
protected.  If  the  insertion  of  any  words 
such  as  *'  being  knowingly  a  member  " 
would  meet  the  case,  he  should  be  happy 
to  adopt  that  course.  It  was  not  intended 
that  every  man  who  was  a  member  of 
an  Association  which  might  contemplate 
unlawful  purposes  should  be  amenable 
if  he  could  say  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
its  purposes.  Such  a  man,  he  thought, 
ought  to  be  protected. 

Db.  OOMMINS  explained  that  what 
was  wanted  was  that  people  might  know 
beforehand  what  was  to  be  or  what  was 
not  to  be  the  law,  and  should  not  be 
punished  for  what  they  did  not  know  to 
De  an  offience.  Here  the  difficulty  aroee 
as  to  what  was  an  Association  which 
would  bring  people  within  this  dauae. 

Mr,  Siwrey 


There  was  not  a  single  decision  or  Act 
of  Parliament  in  force,  at  present,  which 
contained  a  provision  of  what  was  to  be 
understood,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
criminal  lawyer ;  therefore,  there  was  no 
warning  to  individuals,  who  might  be 
punished,  of  what  an  Association  was 
which  would  render  them  liable  to 
punishment.  The  term  ^*  association  " 
was  the  widest  term  in  the  English 
language.  Walking,  or  dining,  or  talk- 
ing to  a  man  might  be  called  an  as- 
sociation, and  there  was  nothing  to  limit 
the  term  in  any  way.  He  was  not  sure 
whether  the  hon.  Member's  Amendment 
would  carry  out  all  that  was  wanted. 
The  mischief  of  the  section  would  be 
seen  if  this  Ist  clause  or  sub-section  was 
compared  with  the  2nd  clause,  which 
defined  an  illegal  meeting.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  not  g^ven  any  answer 
whatever  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo's 
question,  because  every  one  of  the  cases 
the  hon.  Member  put  could  be  held  an 
offence  without  any  straining  of  the  law 
under  this  sub-section.  Aperson  collecting 
money  for  the  relief  of  political  prisoners; 
members  of  the  Ladies'  Land  Leaguoi 
which  sought  to  relieve  evicted  families ; 
and  persons  subscribing  to  the  Prisoners' 
Aid  Fund  might  be  held  liable  to  punish- 
ment without  straining  the  law.  By 
considering  Clause  7,  the  Committee 
would  see  how  iniquitous  this  provision 
was.  It  was  provided  by  Clause  7 
that— 

'*The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  published,  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety.  Any  person 
who  is  present  at  a  meeting  prohibited  in  purtn- 
ance  oi  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
against  this  Act ;  '* 

and  then  the  27th  clause  dealt  with 
imlawful  associations  for  encourag^ing 
offences  against  the  Act.  Suppose  that 
half-a-dozen  or  more  people  formed  a 
committee  in  any  town  and  held  a  publio 
meeting,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might 
consider  that  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  and  prohibit  it. 

Thb  Chairman  :  The  hon«  and 
learned  Member  is  discussing  a  claase 
not  before  the  Committee. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  he  was  pointing 
out  that,  taking  this  unlimited  definition 
in  the  clause  now  under  consideratioa 
with  what  arose  under  Clause  27,  the 
mischief  of  Sub-section  {a)  would  be 
seen.    Take  the  oaae  of  a  person  on  a 
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committee  formed  to  call  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  the  meeting  was  prohibited, 
aome  person  knowing  nothing  about  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting  would  be  guilty 
of  an  ofiPence  under  the  Act,  and  the  people 
who  formed  the  committee  to  can  that 
meeting  would  be  held  liable  to  prose- 
cution under  this  section  for  haying  called 
the  meeting,  and  thereby  encouraged  an 
offence  against  the  Act.  That  was  the 
most  sweeping  provision  for  ex  poet  facto 

$unishment  that  could  be  conceived, 
'here  ought  to  be  some  limitation,  and 
he  did  not  see  any  way  of  limiting  the 
dause,  except  by  giving  persons  warning 
by  judicial  decision  as  the  hon.  Member 
proposed. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  if  the  Home 
Secretary  would  accept  the  words  **  who 
is  a  member  of  an  Association  knowing 
it  to  be  unlawful,"  he  should  be  happy 
to  withdraw  his  Amendment.  All  he 
wanted  to  provide  was  that  if  any  per- 
son who  was  a  member  of  any  Associa- 
tion formed  in  Ireland  without  knowing 
that  the  tendency  of  the  Association  was 
unlawful,  or  if,  when  he  learned  that,  he 
withdrew  from  the  Association,  he  should 
not  be  punished  for  the  mere  fact  of 
having  been  a  member.  That  was  all 
he  wanted,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
that  could  be  met  by  making  the  sub- 
section run  in  this  way — **  Is  a  member 
of  an  Association  knowing  the  same  to 
be  unlawful."  Then,  after  the  first  de- 
cision was  given,  and  after  the  first 
person  had  been  convicted  for  being  a 
member  of  an  unlawful  Association, 
everybody  would  know  that  it  was  un- 
lawful, and  would  have  no  excuse  for 
remaining  members  of  it.  If  they  then 
retired  they  ought  to  be  protected. 

Me.  T.  0.  THOMPSON  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Mr.  Pamell)  quite  met  the 
case.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  dub 
in  Dublin  appointed  a  committee  to  se- 
cure the  election  of  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament, and  suppose  that  committee  was 
found  gfuilty  of  corrupt  practices,  then, 
under  this  clause,  each  member  of  the 
dub  would  be  liable  under  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act.  The  committee 
must  take  care  that  an  innocent  member 
of  a  dub,  who  merely  used  the  club  for 
dining  and  reading  the  newspapers, 
should  not  come  under  this  Act  through 
the  actions  of  the  committee  of  the  club. 
That  was  a  possible  case,  and  it  would 
be  vezy  uniiBur  that  an  ordinary  member 


of  the  club  should  be  brought  before  a 
magistrate  and  punished,  under  this  Act, 
for  acts  of  which  he  might  be  perfectly 
innocent.  The  words  ought  to  oe  made 
so  clear  that  guilty  knowledge  should 
be  brought  home  to  any  such  person 
before  he  could  be  indicted. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  was 
of  the  same  opinion  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  spoken.  What  was 
wanted  was  that  the  Act  should  make 
an  Association  illegal  before  member- 
ship was  made  illegal,  and  that  an  in- 
nocent person  should  not  be  drawn  into 
the  network  of  this  Act  without  re- 
ceiving fair  warning.  While  he  opposed 
every  clause  of  the  Bill,  he  was  indined 
to  think  this  the  worst  clause  of  the 
whole  lot.  Every  Association  of  every 
kind  whatever  would  come  under  this 
section,  and  he  took  issue  altogether 
with  the  statement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, with  regard  to  the  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society.  That  Society  would  come  com- 
pletely under  the  Bill.  Suppose  a  man 
was  put  into  gaol  for  taking  possession 
of  a  farm  within  six  months  after  eject- 
ment. This  Society  stepped  in  and  gave 
assistance  to  that  man's  wife  and  family ; 
therefore,  they  would  be  assisting  in  the 
commission  of  his  crime.  Taking  pos- 
session of  a  farm  was  an  offence  under 
the  Act,  and  by  giving  assistance  to  the 
family  of  a  man  imprisoned  for  such  an 
offence,  the  Society  would  be  encouraging 
the  commission  of  crime.  His  hon. 
Friend  asked  that  every  Association 
should  not  be  put  down,  and  that  fair 
warning  should  be  given  to  members  of 
the  Association  of  proceedings  against 
them  for  being  members.  He  doubted 
whether  the  Amendment  would  effect 
that  object.  If  a  man  was  prosecuted 
for  being  a  member  of  the  l^risoners' 
Aid  Society,  the  magistrate  might  say 
he  knew  when  he  entered  the  Sodety 
that  it  was  giving  assistance  to  the  fami- 
lies of  men  who  had  committed  an 
offence,  and  he  must  take  it  that  the 
man  was  an  intelligent  person,  and  that 
ignorance  of  the  law  was  no  excuse. 
He  thought  his  hon.  Friend  had  better 
stick  to  the  original  proposal  to  insert 
the  words  **  is,  and  persists  in  remaining 
a  member  of." 

Mb,  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  ho 
thought  it  was  imprudent  to  use  argu- 
ments which  went  far  in  excess  of  th^ 
Sroposal  submitted  to  the  Committee. 
!he  assent  of  the  Oonmiittee  was  invited 
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to  the  simple  proposal  to  insert  lang^aage 
which  would  prevent  any  guilty  person 
esoaping;  and  it  was  not  necessaiyat 
ally  as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Oity  of 
dork  seemed  to  think,  that  a  decision 
should  first  be  obtained  upon  the  un- 
lawfulness of  an  Association,  because  if 
a  man  was  a  member  of  an  unlawful 
Association,  and  if  it  was  shown  that  he 
was  engaged  in  unlawful  acts,  his  re- 
sponsibility began  before  any  decision 
was  given.  Therefore,  he  objected  to 
using  arg^uments  which  were  absolutely 
unnecessary  for  the  point  in  view.  He 
agreed  that  the  language  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
was  necessary  to  protect  innocent  per- 
sons ;  and  if  that  Amendment  was  ac- 
cepted, the  power  to  punish  a  person 
consciously  a  member  of  an  Association 
would  be  as  great  as  ever  if  the  sub- 
section read— 

''Is  a  member  of  an  association  knowing 
the  same  to  be  unlawful  as  defined  by  this 
Act." 

The  Qovemment  could  proceed  against 
such  a  person  at  once,  even  if  no  de- 
cision had  been  given. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  it 
was  difficult  in  such  a  case  as  this  to 
make  Amendments  on  the  spot  before 
there  had  been  time  to  consider  the 
question ;  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  his 
way  at  present,  he  was  prepared  to  add 
after  the  word  '*  who,"  in  the  first  line, 
the  word  "knowingly,"  which  would 
then  govern  all  that  followed.  Li  Sub- 
section {d)  there  were  the  words, 
^'knowinglv  takes  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  unlawful  association." 
That  was  of  the  same  character  as  know- 
ingly being  a  member  of  an  unlawful 
Association,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  word  "knowingly"  could  be  safely 
inserted.  He  was  prepared  to  do  that ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  he  could  not 
go  further. 

OoLONSL  NOLAN  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
was  deaHnff  with  open  Associations  like 
the  Land  Lea^e,  which  might  be  or 
might  not  be  legal,  but  whose  objects 
were  more  or  less  well  defined,  while 
probably  the  Home  Secretary  was  think- 
ing  of  some  secret  Associations  whose 
operations  might  be  unlawful.  It  might 
l)e  possible  to  reconcile  the  two  views, 
md  to  oany  out  the  object  of  ttie  hon. 
Member  for  the  (Sty  of  Cork,  by  say- 
ing— 

ifr.  G*  Cnnnor  Power 


«  Any  member  belonging  to  an  open  Ano« 
ciation  shall  not  be  punished  until  that  Aaso- 
elation  has  been  declared  unlawfuL" 

A  member  of  an  Association  whose  ob- 
ject was  known  to  be  unlawful  was  him- 
self acting  unlawfully ;  and  he  thought 
the  Gbvemment  might  draw  up  an 
Amendment  on  Beport  which  might 
meet  the  two  cases.  It  would  be  very 
hard  if  a  person  belong^g  to  a  wdl- 
defined  Association,  sudi  as  the  Land 
League,  whose  objects  were  supposed 
by  a  great  majority  of  people  to  be  per- 
fectly lawful,  shoidd  be  punishable.  He 
thought  such  an  Association  would  be  a 
fair  case  for  a  legal  decision  before  a 
member  could  be  held  guilty.  He  did 
not  say  secret  Associations  existed  in 
Ireland,  but  there  might  be  some,  and 
in  those  cases  it  might  be  unreasonable 
to  ask  for  a  decision  first. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
would  do  wisely  to  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  Home  Secretary  to  introduce  the 
word  '*  knowingly,"  and  then,  on  Be- 
port,  a  further  Amendment  miffht  be 
moved.  He  said  this  because  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discuss  this 
clause  thoroughly  until  the  Committee 
knew  what  an  unlawful  Association  was, 
and  that  they  could  not  know  until  they 
arrived  at  Clause  27,  where  unlawfbl 
Associations  were  defined.  That  de- 
finition might  be  open  to  certain  altera- 
tions, and  it  woiud  depend  on  such 
alterations  whether  it  was  sufficient  to 
accept  the  word  ''  knowingly,"  or  whe- 
ther other  words  would  be  necessary. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  it  was  dear 
the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  put  down 
agitation  and  bring  all  Associations 
within  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
magistrates,  and  not  under  the  ordinary 
law.  He  assumed  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  make  any  offences  punishable 
under  this  clause  which  comd  not  be 
punishable  upon  indictment  for  con- 
spiracy. The  law  defined  oonspinu^ 
and  prescribed  the  evidence  which  mu^ 
be  produced.  He  would  suggest  that 
these  words  should  be  added  to  the  first 
line — 

''Erary  penon  who  if  guilty  of  oonspoMjr 
by  being  a  member  of  an  unlawfal  AiMMia- 
tion," 

believing  that  that  would  oompletdy 
meet  the  difficulty. 

Thb  CHAIBMAN  said,  the  intention 
of  the  Home  Secretary  oould  only  be 
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attained  if  the  hon.  Member  withdrew 
hiA  Amendment.  If  the  Amendment 
were  withdrawn  they  would  go  back  to 
the  beginning  of  Clanee  6. 

Mb.  jEt.  POWER  considered  that  the 
question  whioh  had  been  raised  should 
be  deferred  to  Beport.  There  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  words — 

"  Eyeiy  person  who  knowingly  is  a  member 
of  an  unlaiiaal  Aflsooiation," 

and — 

«  Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  un- 
lawful Association ;  " 

and  he  thought  that  in  deciding  which 
proposition  tney  ought  to  adopt,  they 
should  leave  it  rather  in  the  way  which 
would  be  favourable  to  the  person  likely 
to  be  implicated,  and  which  would  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  from 
penalties  which  he  had  incurred  uncon- 
sciously. Under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  be  ,  much  better  to  defer]  the 
matter  to  Beport,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
meantime,  the  Home  Secretary  might 
see  his  way  to  adopt  the  words  sug- 
gested. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  defer  the  matter  to  Be- 
port if  the  Committee  considered  that 
that  would  be  the  most  desirable  step 
to  take.  There  appeared  to  be  a  radical 
difference  between  a  clause  which  ran 
in  this  way — 

"  Every  person  who  knowingly  is  a  member 
of  an  umawful  Association  as  defined  by  this 
Act," 

and — 

«  Erery  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation knowing  the  same  to  be  unlawful." 

What  he  wished  to  ask  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was,  whether  the  insertion  of  the 
word  ''knowingly"  made  it  necessary, 
before  a  conviction  oould  be  made,  that 
the  person  belonging  to  the  Association 
shomd  possess  &e  knowledge  thatthe  As- 
sociation was  unlawful,  supposing  there 
was  an  absence  of  any  illegal  acts  upon 
the  part  of  the  person  accused?  That  was 
the  end  for  winch  he  wished  to  provide, 
because  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
clause  made  it  a  crime  for  a  person 
to  belong  to  an  imlawful  Association, 
although  he  mi^ht  not  have  committed 
any  illegal  act  lumself .  The  crime  con- 
sisted in  belonging  to  the  Association. 
A  man  might  belong  to  an  Assoeiation 
in  the  most  formal  way;  he  might  be 
desirous  of  leaving  it  when  he  discovered 
its  illegal  character;  but  the  fact  of 


having  belonged  to  it  made  him  guilty 
of  an  offence  against  this  Act.  He  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  right  that  the  Home 
Secretary  should  have  time  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  word 
«  knowingly "  in  different  parts  of  the 
clause ;  but  what  he  wished  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
this.  Was  it  his  opinion  and  desire  that  a 
person  should  not  be  convicted  who  had 
not  committed  any  offence  against  this  Act 
other  than  that  of  being  a  member  of  an 
imlawful  Association,  knowing  the  Asso- 
ciation to  be  unlawful  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  effect  of  inserting  the  word  '<  know- 
ingly "  would  be  that  a  man  must  know 
that  the  Association  he  belonged  to  was 
unlawful  before  he  would  be  liable  to 
the  punishment  provided  by  the  Act ;  a 
man  must  know  that  he  was  a  member 
of  an  Association  which  had  for  its 
object  the  doing  something  which  was 
made  an  offence  under  the  Act.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  the  man  himself  must 
do  any  illegal  act  to  bring  him  within 
the  punishment  of  the  Act ;  the  veiy  fact 
of  his  being  a  member  of  an  Association 
which  he  ^ew  to  be  unlawful  was  suffi- 
cient. 

Mb.  STOBEY  said,  the  point  was  not 
yet  dear.  Let  them  suppose  that  this 
Act  was  to  apply  to  England,  and 
that  an  Association  in  England  oidered 
a  strike  in  the  North,  which  strike 
was  declared  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  district  to  be  illeg^  would  it  be 
fair  that  a  man  in  London  should  be 
punished  for  being  a  member  of  an  As- 
sociation which,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, had  done  an  illegal  act? 

Thk  SOUOITOE  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Fareeb  Hbbsohsll)  said,  a  man  would 
not  be  liable  under  this  clause  if  he  was 
a  member  of  an  Association  which  did 
an  illegal  act,  unless  he  knew  that  the 
Association  was  formed  and  existed  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  an  illegal  act.  If 
the  word  ''knowingly"  were  inserted 
the  clause  could  only  be  construed  in 
that  way. 

Mb.  JPAENELL  said,  he  was  very 
sorry  to  press  the  point,  but  it  was  one 
of  great  ii]nK>rtanoe,  and  it  was  quite 
proper  Uie  Committee  should  understand 
what  the  Home  Secretary  meant  in  re- 
ference to  it  before  they  passed  it  by. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  that  a  person  could  not  be  con- 
victed unless  be  knew  wliat  the  uljjetU 
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of  the  Association  be  belonged  to  were, 
and  tbat  if  tbe  objects  of  tbe  Association 
were  unlawful  be  could  be  conyioted. 
But  a  person  migbt  know  wbat  tbe  ob- 
jects of  bis  Association  were,  and  jet  not 
know  tbey  were  unlawful.  Tbat  was 
precisely  tbe  difficulty  be  (Mr.  Pamell) 
felt  in  tbis  matter.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  it  in  tbe  way  just  stated 
by  tbe  Solicitor  General  for  England — 
namely,  tbat  a  person  sbould  know  tbat 
tbe  objects  of  tbe  Association  were  un- 
lawful. It  did  not  satisfy  bim,  bow- 
ever,  tbat  a  person  sbould  merely  know 
tbat  be  was  a  member  of  an  Association 
tbe  objects  of  wbicb  were  unlawful.  Tbe 
two  tbings  did  not  necessarily  follow.  A 
person  migbt  be,  and  very  probably 
would  be,  before  decisions  were  given 
under  tbe  Act,  a  member  of  an  Associa- 
tion tbe  objects  of  wbicb  were  unlawful 
witbout  bis  knowing  tbey  were  unlaw- 
ful. He  did  not  wisb  to  protect  a  person 
for  one  moment  wben  tbat  person  knew 
tbat  tbe  objects  of  tbe  Association  to 
wbicb  be  belonged  were  unlawful ;  and 
if  tbe  insertion  of  tbe  word  **  knowingly" 
was  only  intended  to  strike  at  tbose 
wbo  bad  really  a  guilty  knowledge 
be  would  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  STOEET  said,  tbe  Solicitor 
General  bad  not  understood  tbe  point. 
Tbe  objects  of  an  Association  migbt  be 
legal,  but  its  operations  migbt  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  illegal.  Under  tbis  Bill 
a  man  miffbt  be  put  in  gaol  for  six 
montbs  for  being  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation wbose  objects  were  perfectly 
legal,  but  one  of  wbose  operations  in  a 
certain  part  of  tbe  counbry  bad  been 
pronounced  by  two  magistrates  to  be 
illegal.  Tbat  could  not  be  wbat  tbe 
Home  Secretary  intended,  and  be  boped 
tbe  rigbt  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  so  modify  tbe  clause  tbat  no  man 
sbould  be  punisbed  for  being  a  member 
of  an  Association  unless  tbe  Association 
was  known  to  bim  to  be  illegal.  He 
would  suggest  tbat  tbe  clause  sbould 
run — 

^  "Every  person  who  is  a  member  of  an  Asso- 
ciation, as  defined  by  this  Act,  which  has  been 
declared  to  be  unlawful ;  or  solicits  or  receives 
or  pavs  any  money  for  the  use  of  such  an  un- 
lawful Association ;  or  uses  any  badge,  &c.  of 
BDoh  an  unlawful  Association ;  or  takes  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  such  an  unlawful  assembly 
•hall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act.*' 

Sucb  words  would  provide  tbat  tbe  Asso- 
oiation  must  first  of  all  be  decided  and 
deoltured  to  be  illegal  before  a  member 

iff.  Pamell 


of  it  could  be  punisbed.  In  this  matter 
tbe  Government  were  going  mucb  fur- 
ther in  Ireland  tban  tbey  dared  venture 
in  England. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  bave  tbe  de- 
cision and  declaration  wbicb  tbe  bon. 
Member  wished.  An  Association  could 
only  be  decided  and  declared  to  be  un- 
lawful by  proceedings  against  some  in- 
dividual. He  (Sir  William  Harcourt) 
was  very  anxious  to  meet  tbe  views  of 
tbe  bon.  Member  for  tbe  City  of  Oork 
(Mr.  Pamell)  if  be  could.  A  man  must 
know  tbat  tbe  object  or  the  action  of  tbe 
Association  to  wbicb  be  belong^  was 
unlawful,  and  be  would  bave  tbat  know- 
ledge if  be  knew  tbat  tbe  acts  or  tbe 
objects  of  the  Association  were  sucb  as 
were  forbidden  in  tbis  Act.  Tbe  mere 
passing  of  tbis  Act  would  be  notice  to 
a  man  tbat  tbe  doing  or  tbe  contempla- 
tion of  sucb  acts  would  be  unlawful.  It 
was  impossible  to  arrive  at  tbe  working 
of  a  man's  mind,  except  by  tbe  character 
of  tbe  acts  contemplated  or  done  by  tbe 
Association ;  and  an  Association  would 
be  held  to  be  unlawful  if  tbe  end  which 
it  sought,  or  tbe  means  wbicb  it  em- 
ployed, were  unlawful  within  the  mean- 
ing of  tbe  Act.  He  bad  consulted  with 
bis  learned  Friends  near  bim,  and,  at  all 
events  for  tbe  present,  he  could  not  pro- 
pose to  tbe  bon.  Member  (Mr.  Pamell) 
to  do  more  tban  be  bad  already  pro- 
posed to  do — namely,  to  insert  tbe  word 
**  knowingly." 

Mr.  SEXTON  said,  that  a  Utile  whUe 
ago  be  instanced  the  case  of  tbe  Ladiee* 
Land  League.  Every  member  of  that 
League  knew  very  well  tbat  one  of  its 
objects  was  to  assist  evicted  families 
with  grants  of  money.  It  mi^ht  be  a 
question,  until  there  was  a  judicial  de- 
cision, whether  tbat  object  was  lawful ; 
because,  suppose  tbat  either  before  or 
after  tbe  receipt  of  a  grant  of  money 
any  member  of  the  evicted  family  were 
to  take  forcible  possession  of  tbe  boose 
from  which  be  bad  been  evicted,  a  judi- 
cial tribunal  might  bold  tbat  the  grant 
of  money  was  an  encouragement  to 
crime.  Until  tbe  Home  Secretary  aaid 
such  grants  were  lawful,  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  for  tbe  Ladies'  Land 
League  to  know  whether  tbey  were 
lawful  or  unlawful. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABOOUET  said, 
be  thought  tbat  most  bon.  Gentlemen 
were  members  of  Associations  having 
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objects  of  that  character.  One  of  the 
most  useful  Associations  in  this  country, 
and  one  which  he,  in  his  Office,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  encourage,  was  the  Pri- 
soners' Aid  Society.  Who  had  ever 
thought  that  because  people  aided  a 
prisoner  and  his  family  they  were  en- 
couraging crime?  That  was  the  very 
point  the  hon.  Member  had  put.  No 
one  could  form  such  an  idea  as  that. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  said,  the  ri^ht  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  just  said 
that  anyone  convicted  under  this  clause 
must  Imow  that  the  objects  of  the 
Association  were  unlawful  within  the 
meaning  of  this  Act.  What  objection, 
therefore,  could  there  be  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words  '^  knowing  the  same  to 
be  unlawful?" 

Thb  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
that  that  is  not  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee.  The  Amendment  under 
discussion  is  that  the  words  **  and  per- 
sists in  remaining ''  should  be  inserted. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  probably  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  ac- 
cept the  statement  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary— namely,  that  he  would  insert 
"Imowingly''  now,  and  consider  the 
matter  further  between  this  and  Eeport. 
He  begged  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  moved 
to  insert,  in  page  4,  line  1,  after  '*  who," 
the  word  "Imowingly." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  R£DM0ND  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  3,  to  leave  out  "  as  defined  by  this 
Act."  His  object  in  moving  this  Amend- 
ment was  to  raise  the  whole  question  of 
uidawful  Associations  as  defined  by  this 
Act.  Turning  to  Clause  27  of  the  Bill, 
"unlawful  association"  was  defined  to 
be  any  Association  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  crime.  Grime  was 
defined  to  be  any  offence  against  this 
Act,  and  among^  the  offences  against 
this  Act  there  were  some  the  determina- 
tion of  which  was  to  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Resident  Magistrates.  Intimi- 
dation was  a  crime  under  the  Act,  and  it 
had  been  held  in  some  cases  that  the 
erection  of  huts  for  evicted  tenants  by 
the  Ladies'  LEtnd  League  was  intimida- 
tion. He  presumed  that  the  Ladies' 
Land  League  would  be  considered  an 
unlawful  Association.  He  did  not  know 


whether  this  was  exactly  the  riffht  time 
to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  woids  *'  un- 
lawful Associations  as  defined  by  this 
Act,"  or  whether  he  ought  to  wait  until 
a  later  period  of  the  Committee.  His 
object  was  to  raise  the  point  of  unlawful 
Associations  on  the  first  occasion  that  it 
appeared  in  the  Bill,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  would  move  the  Amendment 
which  stood  in  his  name. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4, 
line  2,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  as  de- 
fined by  this  Act." — (Mr,  Redmend,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
01 


ause. 


M 


Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  post- 
pone the  Amendment  until  tiiey  came  to 
the  27th  clause.  If  the  Amendment 
were  carried  the  definition  of  unlawful 
Associations  would  be  left  quite  open. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  re- 
member what  the  hon.  Member  for  New 
Ross  (Mr.  Redmond)  had  said  with  re- 
ference to  the  Ladies'  Land  League — 
namely,  that  in  some  cases  it  had  been 
held  that  the  action  of  the  League 
amounted  to  intimidation.  If,  under 
this  Act,  the  erection  of  huts  for  evicted 
families  would  be  held  to  be  illegal,  the 
contention  of  the  hon.  Member  that  an 
Association  for  the  erection  of  huts 
would  be  unlawful  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  therefore  see  the  very 
great  necessity  there  was  for  a  clear  and 
precise  definition.  He  had  no  desire  to 
prolong  the  discussion;  but  he  would 
point  out  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Clommittee  to  bear  in  mind  what  fell 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  England  last 
night.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said — 

**  In  this  Bill  it  was  not  intended  to  give  a 
new  definition  of  a  crime  well  known  at  Com- 
mon Law If  they  were  introducing  a 

new  offence,  they  might  be  justly  required  to 
give  a  definition ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  »ict,  they 
were  dealing  with  a  well-known  offence." 

The  case  had  been  put  to  the  Committee ; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Redmond) 
showed  the  necessity  of  giving  a  precise 
definition.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  GKbson)  had  vezy 
frequently  referred  to  the  ingenuity  oi 
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Irishmen,  and  he  had  said — ''If  you 
give  a  definition  of  crime,  the  people 
will  employ  their  ingennify  to  find  a 
form  of  crime  not  defined.''  The  Com- 
mittee and  the  Goyemment  ought  to  be 
well  satisfied  if  the  Irish  ingenuity  was 
so  exercised  as  to  keep  the  people  within 
the  law ;  and  the  uovemment  ought, 
now  that  they  were  creating  new  offences, 
to  tell  the  people  precisely  what  the 
offence  was,  so  that  the  people  could 
avoid  committing  it. 

Me.  sexton  asked  if  the  Bill  would 
be  limited  to  unlawful  Associations  in 
actual  existence  at  the  time  the  Act 
passed  into  law  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
it  was  not  intended  that  the  olause 
should  be  retrospective. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  begged  to  ask 
the  Home  Secretary  if  permission  would 
be  given  carte  hlanehe^  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  for  the  formation  of  any  Asso- 
ciations, however  illegal  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  did  not  know  why  the  hon.  Gentie- 
man  should  address  such  a  question  to 
him.  There  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  to 
^ve  the  hon.  Member  any  such  impres- 
sion as  he  seemed  to  possess. 

Mr.  REDMOND  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Home  Secretary  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  post- 
poning the  consideration  of  this  very 
important  question  until  they  arrived  at 
the  clause  which  defined  unlawful  Asso- 
ciations. He  presumed  that  as  they 
had  to  meet  again  at  12  o'clock,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  report  Pro- 
gress now. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  hoped  hon.  Members  would  allow 
the  Committee  to  finish  this  clause.  He 
was  going  to  move  the  omission  of  the 
latter  lines  of  Sub-section  {d) ;  and  if 
hon.  Members  would  look  at  the  page 
of  Amendments,  they  would  find  there 
were  really  no  important  questions 
raised  in  the  olause. 

Mb.  HEALY  suggested  they  should 
go  on  until  they  reached  some  point  of 
difficulty. 

Mb.  GILL  desired  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  Sub-section  (5),  which  he  wished 
should  read  thus — 

"  SoUoitfl  or  receivra  or  pays  any  money  for 
the  Tise  of  an  Association  aiter  it  has  been  de« 
dared  to  be  unlawful  as  defined  by  this  Act." 

Mr.  Learns/ 


His  reason  for  proposing  this  Amend- 
ment was  that  the  membership  of  very 
many  Associations  was  formed  by  pay- 
ing a  yearly  subscription  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  If  a  person  paid  a 
yearly  subscription  in  January,  he  would 
DO  a  member  of  the  Association  until 
the  end  of  the  year.  Perhaps  in  March 
the  Association  might  be  declared  to  be 
unlawful,  and  the  man  might  resolve 
to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  As, 
however,  he  had  paid  his  subscription 
in  January,  he  would  still  be  a  member 
of  the  Association,  and  he  would  have 
no  means  of  disassociating  himself 
from  it.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentieman  would  say  he  would  consider, 
between  this  and  Report,  whether  he 
could  not  propose  an  Amendment  hav- 
ing for  its  object  the  protection  of  men 
who  had  no  desire  to  belong  to  Associa- 
tions after  they  had  been  declared  un- 
lawful, he  (hir.  GKU)  would  not  now 
press  his  Amendment. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  thought  the  insertion  of  the  word 
<<  knowingly  "  would  meet  the  case  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  mentioned.  If,  on 
consideration,  they  found  this  would  not 
be  the  case,  they  would  take  care  the 
clause  should  be  amended  in  the  direc- 
tion desired. 

Mb.  HEALY  moved,  in  page  4,  line 
6,  after  *'  ticket,"  leave  out  "indicating 
connection  with,"  and  insert  ''showing 
that  the  person  using  same  is  a  member 
of."  The  Government  had  proposed 
this  clause  with  the  intention  of  mana 
it  against  secret  societies.  He  presumed 
that  the  Government  imagined  that  mem- 
bers of  secret  societies  used  some  badge, 
possibly  in  their  hats,  to  denote  they 
were  members  of  such  societies.  He 
feared  the  Government  had  made  some 
mistake  in  introducing  this  sub-section. 
What  was  the  meamng  of  the  words 
''  using  any  badge  or  ti&et  ?  "  A  man 
might  have  a  Land  League  ticket,  the 
Land  League  was  proclaimed,  the  ticket 
remained  in  his  house.  The  police  were 
to  have  large  powers  of  search,  and  if 
they  discoveredTsuch  a  ticket  they  might 
hold  that  the  person  to  whom  it  do- 
longed  belonged  to  an  unlawful  Bodety. 
To  guard  against  such  a  contingency,  he 
moved  this  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  '*  tieket,'*  to 
leaTe  out  tho  words  "  indicating  oa&iM«tt<m 
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vxthy"  and  insert  the  worda  *'  showing  that  the 
person  using  same  is  a  member  of."— (Jfr. 

Question  proposed,  ^*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Cttause." 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
lie  did  not  see  any  objection  to  the 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  pro- 
posed  to  leave  out  the  word  **  know- 
ingly "  at  the  beginning  of  line  8,  inas- 
much as  the  word  had  been  inserted  at 
the  oommencement  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  proposed,  in  lines  10  and  11,  to  leave 
out  all  the  words  from  the  beginning  of 
the  line  to  the  end,  as  those  words 
seemed  to  be  unnecessary,  because 
taking  part  in  the  proceedings  of  any 
unlawfai  Association  was  defined  by  the 
BilL  The  words  proposed  to  be  omitted 
were  these— 

''  Or  of  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  purposes  of  any  such  unlawful 
Association,  or  any  of  those  purposes." 

The  use  of  these  words  seemed  to  him 
to  be  superfluous,  and  he  therefore  pro- 
posed that  they  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  dause. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  lines 
10  and  11,  to  leave  out  all  the  words 
after  "thereof"  to  "  shall."  —  (iSw- 
WUHam  Marcourt,) 

Question,  "That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause," 
put,  and  negatived* 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  sexton  said,  before  the  clause 
was  agreed  to  he  should  like  to  put 
a  question  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. If  Sub-section  (a)  of  the  clause 
were  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  the  members 
of  unJAwftd  Associations  would  die  out, 
and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the 
other  sub-sections  which  followed — such, 
for  instance,  as  solioiting  or  paying 
money,  using  any  badge  or  ticket,  and 
■o  on.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  imderstand 
why  all  this  elaboratei  oompUcatedi  and 


I  useless  machinery  could  not  be  omitted. 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  omit  these 
sub-sections  ? 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
give  an  undertaking  to  cut  out  the  sub- 
sections mentioned  by  his  (Mr.  Pamell's) 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
Sexton)  on  the  Beport.  They  certainly 
seemed  to  be  absurd,  and  would  be  of 
no  use  under  any  circumstances. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  thought  the  suggestion  was  one  that 
was  very  well  worth  attention. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  asked  who- 
ther  the  Proviso  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice  for  insertion  at  the  end  of  the 
clause  could  not  be  moved  then  ? 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  the  clause 
would  come  up  afterwards. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  proposed  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
the  same  clause  as  that  which  he  had 
already  mentioned. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  154; 
Noes  29:  Majority  126.  — (Div.  list, 
No.  186.) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  moved, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.'' 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  moved, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

Mb.  HEALY  wished  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  whether  the 
House  might  expect  the  Amendments 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  proposed  on  the  following 
day ;  and,  if  not,  if  the  Government 
would  inform  the  House  when  they 
would  be  brought  up  ?  He  had  under- 
stood from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land that  they  would  be  brought  up  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  sony  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre^ 
tary  is  not  in  his  place  at  the  present 
moment;  b«t  I  may  inform  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  no  time  will  be  lost  in 
making  progress  with  the  BiU. 

ITenth  Night.'] 
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EJECTMENTS  SUSPENSION  (IBELAND) 

BILL. 

OoLONEL  NOLAN:  I  have  to  ask 
leave  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  sus- 
pension of  Ejectments  in  Ireland. 

Mb.  WAETON  :  I  object. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  Motion  can- 
not be  taken  now. 

Colonel  NOLAN:  I  will  put  it  on 
the  Paper  for  to-morrow,  and  I  will  take 
the  present  opportunity  of  giving  Notice 
that  I  will  then  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bridport  if  he  will  consent 
to  take  off  his  block  ? 

MOTION. 


PARLIAMENT ABY    OATH    (MR.    BRAD- 
LAUGH)— "GURNEYr.  BRADLAUGH." 

BEsoLxmoir. 

Mb.  LABOUCHEEE  begged  to  move 
the  following  Eesolution : — 

•*  That  leaye  be  given  to  the  proper  Officer  of 
this  Hoose  to  attend  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  paper 
writing  subscribed  by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  at 
the  Table  of  the  House  on  the  21st  February 
last,  and  the  copy  of  the  New  Testament  named 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  the  same 
date." 

He  said,  he  had  not  anticipated  that  it 
would  have  been  necessary  for  him  to 
make  any  statement  in  submitting  this 
Besolution,  because  he  took  it  to  be  the 
usual  practice  in  all  these  cases  that  the 
Papers  asked  for  were  given  as  a  matter 
of  course,  more  particularly  when  the 
authorities  of  the  House  did  not  inter- 

S)se  any  objection;  but,  as  the  hon. 
entleman  the  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire (Mr.  Newdegate)  had  given 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose  the 
Motion,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  to  explain  to  the 
Mouse,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
what  was  his  object  in  submitting  it. 
It  was  obvious  that  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
either  did  or  did  not  take  the  Oath  at 
the  Table  of  the  House.  After  either 
taking  the  Oath  or  not  taking  it,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  sat  in  that  House,  and  an 
action  was  brought  against  him  by  Mr. 
Gumey  for  penalties.  On  Friday  last 
he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  presented  a  Peti- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  on  Monday  he 
put  on  the  Paper  the  Besolution  he  had 
now  risen  to  move.  On  that  occasion 
the  Motion  was  put  down  for  hearing 


during  the  [time  devoted  to  Private 
Business ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwiokshireobjectedto  its  being  taken, 
and  it  was  not  proceeded  with.  It  was 
then  put  down  at  the  end  of  the  Public 
Business,  and  again  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  objected.  He 
(Mr.  Labouchere)  had  received  a  letter 
that  day  (Tuesday)  from  the  soh'citor  io 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  which  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  case  that  he  should 
obtain  the  Papers  now  asked  for,  and 
that  it  was  very  possible  that  the  case 
would  come  on  within  a  fortnight. 
Therefore,  it  was  desirable  that  Mr. 
Bradlaugh's  solicitor  should  obtain  the 
Papers  as  soon  as  possible.  He  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  believed  that  the  objection 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  was  based  on  the 
idea  that  the  Courts  had  decided  that 
the  present  action  was  a  collusive 
action.  With  the  permission  of  the 
House,  he  would  read  what  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh's  solicitor  said  in  reference  to  the 
matter,  and  he  thought  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  would  then 
perceive  that  he  was  entirely  under  an 
error.     Mr.  Bradlaugh's  solicitor  said — 

'*  In  reply  to  your  note,  the  action  was  not 
dismissed  as  collusive.  The  Judges  said  they 
believed  the  pleadings  were  so  drawn  as  not  to 
raise  the  real  facts,  and  there  and  then  they  de- 
clined to  try  the  case  on  demurrer.  They 
required  the  pleadings  to  be  amended,  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  facts  might  be  raised,  and  the 
action  tried  by  a  jury.  The  amendments  have 
been  made,  and  the  case  is  down  for  trial,  and 
it  is  with  a  view  to  that  trial  that  the  documents 
are  required." 

He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  now  explained 
the  object  of  his  Motion,  which  he  now 
begged  leave  to  submit  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper  Officer  of 
this  House  to  attend  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  with  the  paper 
writing  subscribed  by  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  at 
the  Table  of  the  House  on  the  2l8t  Februaxy 
last,  and  the  copy  of  the  New  Testament  named 
in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  the  same  date.** 
— (Mr,  Labouchere ») 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
cannot  concur  in  the  very  limited  view 
of  the  scope  of  this  Motion,  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  has  pre* 
sented  to  the  House.  I  may  at  onoe 
declare  that  I  deny  the  assertion  that 
the  action  promoted  in  the  Oourt  of 
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Queen's  Bench — '  'Gumey  r.  Bradlaueh, ' ' 
on  the  16th  of  May — the  renewal  of 
which  ia  contemplated  by  this  Motion, 
is  not  collusive,  and  I  do  so  upon  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Justice  Manisty;  I 
assert  that  the  action  to  which  the  Mo- 
tion refers  is  collusive.  I  will  read  the 
last  words  which  were  uttered  by  the 
learned  Judge  in  dismissing  this  case. 
They  are  taken  from  the  shorthand 
writer's  notes,  and  I  think  that  they 
dispose  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

*<  Mr.  Justice  Blanisty :  There  is  no  contro- 
versy between  you  and  the  defendant  F  " 
"Mr.  Bradlaujfh  :  No,  my  lord." 
**  Mr.  Justice  Manisty :  Then  there  is  an  end 
to  the  case.    Of  itself,  that  would  prevent  our 
hearing  it." 

These  were  the  concluding  words  of 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  when  he  dismissed 
the  case ;  and  he  dismissed  the  case  be- 
cause Mr.  Brad  laugh  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  there  was  no  contro- 
versy between  the  plaintiff  and  Oumey, 
and  himself,  the  defendant.  I  think, 
Sir,  that  no  hon.  Member  will  now  dis- 
pute what  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice 
Manisty  on  the  15th  of  May,  1882,  when 
he  spoke  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Court 
of  Queen's  Bench.  From  the  first,  when 
this  case  of  ''Ourney  v.  Bradlaugh" 
was  brought  before  them,  both  the 
learned  Judges  of  that  Court  stated  that 
the  pleadings  were  suspiciously  imper- 
fect. It  was  this  that  led  them — both 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  and  Mr.  Justice 
Watkin  Williams — to  the  conclusion 
that  the  case  was  collusive ;  and  I  have 
read  to  the  House  the  concluding  words 
of  the  senior  Judge,  expressing  their 
decision  that  the  case  was  manifestly 
collusive,  that  conclusion  being  founded 
upon  the  defective  nature  of  me  plead- 
ings, and  at  last  upon  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  himself  that 
there  was  no  controversy  between  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendimt,  the  Judges 
in  consequence  refused  to  hear  the  case. 
The  suit  rejected  on  the  16th  of  May 
and  the  suit  contemplated  by  the  Motion 
before  the  House  are  identical — the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant  the  same 
persons.  Let  me  now  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  avowed  purpose  of 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  attempting  to  bring 
under  the  cofirnizance  and  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  the  Besolution  by  which  this 
House  condemned  his  conduct,  when, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  uncalled  by 


you.  Sir,  he  came  to  that  Table,  pro- 
duced a  paper  and  a  volume  of  some 
kind,  I  suppose  it  was  a  Testament, 
from  his  pocket,  read  the  paper,  kissed 
the  book,  threw  the  paper  and  the  book 
on  the  Table,  and  then  declared  that  he 
had  duly  taken  the  Oath.  After  that 
he  was  ordered  to  withdraw  from  the 
House ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  order, 
he  voted,  and  his  vote  was  reported  at 
the  Table  by  one  of  the  Tellers,  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Eowland  Winn).  Now,  the  object 
of  this  action  is  to  raise  the  question 
whether  that  vote  was  valid,  and  for 
the  further  purpose  of  bringing  the 
Resolution  adopted  by  this  House  on 
the  22nd  of  February  under  the  cogni- 
zance and  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  in  manifest  derogation 
of  the  position  and  rights  of  this  House, 
which,  as  part  of  the  High  Court  of 
Parliament,  is  superior  to,  and  exempt 
from,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of 
Law,  especially  as  to  the  regulation  of 
its  internal  proceedings,  except  so  far 
as  the  House  may  think  fit  voluntarily 
to  submit  any  part  of  itsproceedings  to 
the  Courts.  This  the  House  has  not 
done  in  the  case  of  its  Eesolution  of  the 
22nd  of  February  last,  which  stands  as 
follows : — 

<*  Resolved,  that  Charles  Bradlaugh,  Esquire, 
one  of  the  Members  for  the  Borough  of  North- 
ampton, haying  disobeyed  the  Orders  of  the 
House,  and  having,  in  contempt  of  the  authority 
of  this  House,  irregularly  and  contumaciously 
pretended  to  take  and  subscribe  the  Oath  re- 
quired by  Law,  be  expelled  this  House.*' 

Immediately  after  this  Besolution  was 
adopted,  the  House  adopted  a  Besolu- 
tion ordering  a  new  Writ  to  be  issued 
for  the  election  of  a  Member  for  the 
borough  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh has  also  avowed  that  he  induced 
this  fictitious  complainant,  Gumey,  who, 
I  believe,  is  a  person  resident  in  or  near 
Northampton,  to  bring  this  pretended 
action,  in  order  to  give  him  the  advan- 
tage of  appearing  as  defendant.  Is  it 
not  manifest,  Sir,  that  this  is  a  collusive 
action — a  fictitious  action  ?  And,  more- 
over, that  it  was  brought  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  a  Beso- 
lution of  this  House  regulating  its  own 
internal  state  and  proceedings,^  with  no 
permission  from  the  House  itself.  I 
would  recall  to  the  memory  of  the  House 
that  the  Besolution  of  July  the   Ist, 
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1880,  under  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  sat 
for  some  time  in  this  House,  concluded 
with  the  words  ''  subject  to  any  liability 
by  Statute."  The  Besolution  is  to  the 
following  eflfect : — 

"  That  every  person  returned  as  a  Member  of 
this  House,  who  may  claim  to  be  a  person  for 
the  time  being  by  Law  permitted  to  make  a 
solemn  Afiirmation  or  Declaration  instead  of 
taking  an  Oath,  shall  henceforth  (notwithstand- 
ing so  much  of  the  Resolution  adopted  by  this 
House  on  the  22nd  day  of  June  last  as  relates  to 
Affirmation)  be  permitted,  without  question,  to 
make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  Affirmation  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  '  The  Parliamentary  Oaths 
Act,  1866,'  as  altered  by  *  The  Promissory  Oaths 
Act,  1868,*  subject  to  any  liability  by  statute." 

The  Courts  have  fully  considered  the 
matter,  which  was  thus  virtually  referred 
to  them  by  the  House  under  the  words, 
at  the  end  of  this  Eesolution,  which  I 
have  quoted,  and  the  Courts  have 
hitherto,  up  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  no  right 
to  sit  in  this  House  after  taking  the 
Affirmation  appointed  for  Quakers,  Mo- 
ravians, and  Separatists  as  the  equivalent 
to  the  Oath ;  and  it  is  a  very  curious  fact 
that  the  Court  of  Appeal  decided  finally 
— ^thus  far  the  Courts  have  decided — 
that  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  no  right  to  sit 
and  vote  in  this  House.  This  has  been 
the  course  of  the  case  of  ''  Clarke  v. 
Bradlaugh ; "  and  yet  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
has  carried  that  case  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  the 
certainty  that  he  would  be  defeated  in 
the  House  of  Lords  impressed  itself  on 
Mr.  Bradlaugh's  mind,  and  that  he  then 
adopted  the  violent  alternative,  which 
led  the  House  to  pass  the  Besolution  of 
the  22nd  of  February,  to  the  effect  I 
have  quoted,  on  the  Motion  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Devon  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote).  The 
House  declared,  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority, that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Brad- 
auffh,  in  presenting  himself  at  the  Table 
of  tne  House,  unoidled  by  you,  Sir,  and 
unattended  by  the  Clerk,  when  you  were 
not  sitting  in  the  Chair,  but  standing  in 
front  of  the  Chair,  and  were  reproving 
him  for  his  conduct,  was  irregular  and 
contumacious  on  the  22nd  of  February. 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  appears  to  have  changed 
tactics.  The  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  *'  Clarke  v.  Bradlaugh"  was 
given  on  the  23rd.  At  first  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh endeavoured,  by  this  novel  pro- 
ceeding, to  procure  from  you.  Sir,  some 
assent  to  the  pleadings  which  the  Court 
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of  Queen's  Bench  has  declared  to  be 
defective  and  of  a  suspicious  character, 
and  I  will  read  the  reply  to  that  attempt, 
which  was  written  by  your  direction. 
That  reply  was  addressed  to  Messrs. 
Lewis  and  Lewis,  Attorneys,  of  Ely 
Place,  and  is  dated  the  28th  of  March, 
1882,  and  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  I  am  directed  by  the  Speaker  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  jour  letter  of  the  27th 
instont,  and  of  tiie  copies  indosed  therewith  of 
the  pleadings  in  an  action,  recently  commenced, 
between  Joseph  Qumey,  Plaintiff,  and  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  Defendant.  •  In  reply,  I  have  to  in- 
form you  that  the  Speaker  sees  no  reason  for 
his  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  proceed- 
ings now  pending  in  connection  with  the  suit 
in  question." 

I  trust  that  the  House  will,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  follow  the  example  of  your 
caution  and  of  your  wisdom,  and  not 
involve  itself  in  any  way  in  this  suit. 
The  request  is,  that  an  Officer  of  this 
House  shall  attend  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  with  the  book  and  the  paper 
which,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  either  threw  or  left  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House.  In  the  case  of  an 
individual,  Sir,  there  is  no  choice  but  of 
compliance  with  a  subpoena ;  but  that  is 
a  totally  different  case  from  that  of  this 
House.  This  House  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  send  its  Officers  to  any  Oourt. 
This  can  only  be  done  by  an  act  of 
judgment  and  volition  on  the  part  of 
this  House ;  and  if  the  House  were  to 
consent  to  send  any  of  its  Officers  to 
attend  this  fictitious  suit,  it  would  be 
held  that  the  House  had,  to  a  certain 
extent,  sanctioned  that  suit.  I  submit, 
then,  that  your  caution  was  not  at  all 
over-strained  in  this  case,  and  that  by 
all  its  precedents  in  like  (if  there  be 
any)  matters  the  House  is  bound  to  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
coming  on  for  trial,  before  it  commits 
itself  by  an  act  of  judgment  to  ordering 
its  Officers  to  attend  the  Oourt  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  detain  the  House  fiir- 
ther ;  but  I  felt  bound  to  have  this  case 
watched,  as  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
support  of  Mr.  Clarke  in  his  suit  against 
Mr.  Bradlaugh,  I  wanted  to  know  why 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  had  shifted  his  ground. 
It  is  obvious  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
that  he  has  little  hope  of  defeating  Mr. 
Clarke's  action.  He  has  shifted  his 
ground,  and  is  obliged  to  set  up  a  fic- 
titious plaintiff  in  OKler  to  eet  this  novel 
action  before  the  Courts.  It  is  a  oollu* 
sive  aotioui  and  condemned  as  such  hj 
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the  Court  of  Qaeen's  Bench,  which  has 
refused  to  hear  it  on  that  ground.  What 
does  Mr.  Bradlaugh  propose  to  do  now  ? 
With  the  permission  of  the  House,  I 
will  read  a  paragraph  from  what  ap- 
pears in  The  National  Reformer ^  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  own 
paper.  In  the  number  of  that  paper 
of  June  4  I  find  this  paragraph  imder 
the  head  "Jottings"— 

**  Althong^h  there  is  no  diBputed  facts  to  be 
ascertained  in  Gumey  v.  Bradlan^h,  this  record 
has»  in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  Jus- 
tices Manisty  and  Watkin  Williams,  now  been 
amended,  and  the  suit  will  be  set  down  for  trial. 
After  the  trial  it  will  again  be  brought  before 
the  Divisional  Court  for  decision  on  the 
points  of  law  as  to  tlie  validity  of  the  Oath 
taken,  and  of  the  Resolution  of  the  House  for- 
bidding the  taking.  If  the  Divisional  Court 
should  then  again  refuse  to  hear  argument,  I 
shall  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appesd,  and  if 
necessary  to  the  House  of  Lords.*' 

I  might  have  read  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  own 
wor&  before  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
in  support  of  the  first  statement  with 
respect  to  this  case  which  I  made ;  but  I 
am  loth  to  detain  the  House  longer.  I 
have  given  that  which  is,  in  truth,  a 
summary  of  the  facts.  It  does  appear 
to  me.  Sir,  that  if  this  House  intends  to 
maintain  its  independence  and  sole  au- 
thority over  its  internal  proceedings  it 
must  not  depart  irom  its  original  Bule, 
that  it  will  not  submit  its  proceedings, 
Standing  Orders,  or  Besolutions,  espe- 
cially those  referring  to  its  own  organi- 
zation, to  any  Court  whatever,  unless  it 
has  been  proved  that  there  is  some  justi- 
fiable necessity  for  taking  that  course. 
The  object  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  is  to  im- 
pugn the  authority  of  this  House  in 
regulating  its  own  proceedings,  and  the 
means  he  has  adopted  of  doing  this  is  a 
collusive  action.  I  trust  that  the  House 
will  have  too  much  regard  for  its  own 
digpiity  to  take  any  step  until  it  is  fully 
assured  by  the  hon.  and  learned  At- 
torney General,  or  by  some  competent 
authority,  that  he  is  cognizant  of  the 
oircumstEuioes  of  the  case,  that  the  case 
for  trial  is  real,  and  that  there  is  some 
necessity,  some  justifiable  necessity,  for 
the  appearance  of  an  Officer  of  this 
House  in  the  Court  of  Law.  I  therefore 
oppose  this  Motion. 

fes  ATTOENET  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  Jakbs)  said,  the  subject  of  the 
Besolution  submitted  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Northampton 
was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  one  that  was 


entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House,  and 
it  was  with  the  House  that  the  decision 
must  rest.  He,  therefore,  assured  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  that  he  was  not  en- 
deavouring to  guide  or  influence  that 
decision  in  any  way  beyond  what  mi^ht 
be  the  effect  of  his  own  personal  opimon 
on  the  matter.  The  statement  he  had 
to  make  on  the  su^ect  before  the  House 
would  be  brief.  It  would  be  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  to  state  that  there  were 
certain  documents  in  the  possession  of 
the  Officers  of  that  House,  and  that 
those  documents  were  deemed  to  be  ma- 
terial to  the  hearing  of  the  case  to  which 
the  Besolution  referred.  The  House 
would  see  that  the  Petition  for  leave  to 
produce  these  documents  was  somewhat 
in  substitution  for  the  ordinary  subpoena, 
which  would  be  served  on  a  subject 
whose  attendance  was  required  at  the 
hearing  of  a  suit ;  but  here  it  was  asked 
that  an  Officer  of  that  House  should  at- 
tend with  the  Papers  required.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  prayer  of 
the  Petition  would,  without  doubt,  be 
granted,  and  the  House  would  permit  its 
Officer  to  appear ;  and,  without  in  any 
way  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  or  sanctioning  any  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, that  Officer  would  produce  the 
documents  thought  to  be  necessary. 
The  House  had,  therefore,  to  ask  itself 
whether  anything  had  been  brought 
under  its  notice  to  induce  it  to  depart 
from  what  was  the  ordinary  course  r  It 
was  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  that 
this  action  was  a  collusive  action.  These 
words,  in  the  mind  of  a  lawyer,  meant 
a  great  deal;  but  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  see  whether  this  was  really  the 
case.  It  was  well  known  that  many 
suits  which  were  brought  before  the 
Courts  for  the  purpose  of  trying  certain 
legal  questions  were  commenced  as 
friendly  suits.  This  was  frequently  the 
case  in  the  trial  of  questions  affecting 
the  settlement  of  wills,  or  the  institution 
of  suits  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
matters  of  right  in  connection  with  reid 
property,  or  die  right  to  a  water-course, 
or  any  other  right  on  which  legal  ques- 
tions such  as  these  were  constantly  made 
the  subject  of  friendly  suits  for  the  pur- 
pose 01  obtaining  the  decision  of  a 
Court  of  Law.  But  a  collusive  suit  was 
a  corrupt  suit — a  suit  whereby  the  per- 
sons interested  attempted  to  obtain  some 
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advantage  against  third  persons.  But, 
as  fS&r  as  he  was  able  to  gather  from  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case  under  consideratioD,  he 
assumed  it  to  be  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff  in  this  action,  being  a  Mend  of 
the  defendant,  had  instituted  a  suit  for 
the  purpose  of  determining,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  determined,  a  question  in  which 
one  of  the  parties  had  an  interest ;  and 
this  was  a  perfectly  rightful  course  to 
take.  But  that  such  a  proceeding  could 
bind  that  House  in  any  way  was  a  very 
different  thing.  He  was  not  suggesting 
that  this  coiild  be  the  case;  but  only 
that  the  parties,  who  were  friendly  to 
each  other,  and  who  had  one  and  the 
same  object  in  view,  had  chosen  to  in- 
stitute a  suit,  and  so  to  shape  the  plead- 
ings that  the  question  at  issue  might  be 
duly  determined.  It  was  an  action  for 
penalties — an  action  which  one  subject 
had  a  right  to  try,  whether  it  was  a 
hostile  or  a  friendly  suit.  He  would, 
however,  again  guard  himself  by  saying 
that,  in  what  he  was  saying,  he  had  no 
wish  to  bind  the  House  as  to  the  deci- 
sion to  which  it  might  come.  If  the 
House  agreed  to  the  prayer  of  the  Peti- 
tion, what  was  it  it  woidd  do  in  allow- 
ing its  Officer  to  appear  with  the  Papers 
asked  for  when  the  suit  was  tried  ?  It 
would  be  giving  no  countenance  to  the 
suit  by  taking  such  a  step.  If  the  suit 
had  been  wrongly  instituted,  and  if  it 
were  held  to  be  so  wrongly  instituted 
that  the  Judges  thought  they  ought  not 
to  try  the  case,  they  would  say  so  when 
the  hearing  took  place.  If  the  hearing 
were  a  wrong  hearing,  the  Judges  would 
so  determine;  if  it  were  right  that  it 
should  be  heard,  it  would  be  heard ; 
and  the  House,  in  directing  its  Officer  to 
appear  and  produce  the  documents  re- 
quired in  Court,  would  only  be  doing 
what  it  would  do  in  any  ordinary  case. 
If  the  case  were,  as  had  been  stated,  a 
collusive  case,  the  Judges,  who  would 
have  the  issue  before  them,  would  so 
determine ;  and  it  was  for  tiiem  to  de- 
cide, and  not  for  that  House,  whether 
the  case  was  collusive.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  had  stated 
that  the  Judges  had  decided  that  the 
case  was  collusive.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  excuse  him  for  saying 
that  he  was  afraid  he  had  been  mistaken 
as  to  a  legal  technicality,  though  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  was  not  anxious  to 
enter  into  the  matter. 

Th$  Attorney  General 


Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  had 
been  assured  that  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  had  decided  that  the  action  was 
so  collusive  that  they  would  not  hear  the 
case. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
EEeitrt  James)  said,  the  case  had  come 
before  the  Judges  on  a  demurrer,  and 
the  Judges  had  said  that  the  parties  had 
not  raised  the  proper  issue ;  and  they 
had  suggested  that  the  issue  should  be 
raised  in  another  way.  The  Judges 
having  so  determined,  the  matter  was 
now  coming  on  for  trial.  But  that 
House  could  have  no  regard  to  these 
matters,  and  it  had  no  proof  of  them 
before  it ;  nor  was  it  within  the  compe- 
tence, nor  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House,  to  endeavour  to  try  whether  the 
action  was  a  collusive  action  or  not.  He 
would  give  the  House  an  instance.  In 
the  case  of  "  Miller  v,  Salomons,"  the 
suit  was  brought  as  a  friendly  suit  by  a 
friend  of  Alderman  Salomons,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  a  somewhat  similar 
question  to  that  raised  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  That  was  a  trial  to  de- 
termine the  right  to  sit  in  that  House ; 
but  what  was  done  in  that  case  did  not 
in  any  way  control  the  conduct  of  the 
House.  Supposing  that  in  that  case 
there  had  been  an  application  for  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  House, 
what  would  that  House  have  said  ? 
Would  it  have  said — "We  decline  to 
afford  the  person  bringing  the  action 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  docu- 
ments asked  for  produced  in  Court  ?  '* 
If  the  House,  in  the  present  instance, 
refused  on  the  pounds  stated  to  agree 
to  this  Motion,  it  would  have,  in  evexy 
other  case  that  might  arise,  to  deter- 
mine whether,  in  its  opinion,  the  action 
had  been  rightly  brought,  or  was  a 
friendly  action.  He  would  ask  the 
House  what  evidence  it  had  before  it 
that  this  was  a  collusive  action?  The 
House  was  not  the  tribunal  to  deter- 
mine these  matters.  If  there  was  to  be 
inquiry  as  to  collusion  between  the 
parties,  or  as  to  the  friendliness  of  the 
action,  the  tribunal  to  conduct,  and  the 
method  by  which  to  conduct  it,  was  the 
Court,  else  the  House  ran  the  risk,  which 
he  was  not  willing  it  should  run,  of 
bringing  itself  into  conflict  with  the 
Court  when  a  subpoena  was  issued  for 
the  production  of  these  documents.  It 
was  a  conflict  into  which  it  was  nn* 
desirable  for  the  House  to  enter.    B^ 
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hoped  hon.  Members  would  belieye  that 
he  was  not  desirous  of  entering  into  con- 
troversial topics ;  but  he  wished  to  regard 
the  suit  as  one  brought  by  A  or  B,  and 
not  against  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  which  it 
would  be  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  decide  how  far  there  was  col- 
lusion. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  was  unwilling  to 
interrupt  the  Attorney  General;  but  it 
happened  that  he  had  been  personally 
cognizant  of  the  case  of  *<  Miller  v. 
Salomons ; ''  and  he  begged  to  remind 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that 
that  case  was  heard  by  leave  of  the  Court 
after  Mr.  (now  Baron)  Bramwell  and 
Mr.  Channel  had  corrected  the  plead- 
ings. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  Juices)  said,  he  would  take  that 
instance  &om  the  hon.  Member.  It  was 
a  friendly  suit  under  similar  circum- 
stances, and  if  the  House  did  not  allow 
these  documents  to  go,  would  it  not  be 
said  that  because  the  majority  of  the 
House  had  been  in  conflict  with  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  they  would  not  allow  that  to 
him  which  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  suitor  ?  Was  it  not  more 
consonant  with  the  feeling  of  justice  ? 
Was  it  not  well  to  avoid  giving  the 
occasion  for  a  further  grievance  by  re- 
fusing this  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh  because 
of  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the 
House,  of  which  he  was  not  now  making 
any  complaint  ?  He  was  sure  the  House 
would  not  allow  its  feelings  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  case,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  be  for  the  dignity  of  the 
House  to  pass  this  Motion. 

SraHARDINGE  GIFFARD  con- 
fessed there  was  a  gpreat  deal  in  what 
had  been  said  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  he  thought  what  had  been  said 
might  prevail  with  the  House  if  he  had 
satisfied  the  House  that  this  was  a  real 
action  at  all.  He  (Sir  Hardinge  Giflard) 
observed  in  the  letter  which  had  been 
read  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton at  the  commencement  of  these 
proceedings  that  it  was  suggested  that 
the  learned  Judges  dismissed  the  action 
because  the  pleadings  were  imperfectly 
framed.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that, 
and  it  was  a  legal  technicality  which  he 
would  not  go  into ;  but  it  raised  the 
whole  question  whether,  on  the  one  hand, 
this  action  was  a  farce — a  burlesque  that 
should  not  be  permitted  to  go  on ;  or 
whether  it  was  a  real  substantial  action, 

VOL.  OOLXX.     [thibd  series.] 


in  which  latter  case  he  would  quite  agree 
if  that  could  be  established.  Mr.  Brad- 
laugh should  be  allowed  that  which  any 
other  suitor  would  be  allowed.  He  would 
point  out  to  hon.  Members,  not  of  the 
Legal  Profession,  that  anyone  could 
issue  a  writ  and  sue  anyone  else ;  but  if 
it  afterwards  turned  out,  as  here,  that 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  procured  some  friend  to 
issue  a  writ  against  himself,  that  was 
not  an  action  at  all.  [The  Attobney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James)  dissented]. 
He  saw  that  the  Attorney  General  made 
a  gesture  of  dissent ;  but  he  knew  a  case 
not  very  long  ago  when  the  Court  of 
Appeal  decided  this  very  point,  that  it 
was  not  a  real  action  at  all. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  said,  he  knew  the  case 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
in  his  mind ;  but  he  was  not  quite 
correct.  What  the  Court  held  was  that 
a  friendly  action  did  not  prevent  a  suc- 
ceeding action. 

Sir  hardinge  GIFFARD  said, 
the  Court  decided  that  there  was  no 
action  at  all,  and  no  formal  judgment, 
though  the  parties  called  themselves 
plaintiff  and  defendant.  If  there  was  a 
bargain  between  them  they  were  not 
really  plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  the 
Court  would  not  entertain  such  suits. 
He  would  not  say  that  such  was  the  case 
in  the  present  suit;  but  he  certainly 
thought  that  before  the  House  was 
asked  to  come  to  a  decision  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  have  before  them  a  copy  of 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes  of  the  state- 
ments upon  which  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  determined.  What  the  Court 
had  determined,  he  understood — for  he 
had  not  read  the  document  quoted  from 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire— was  that  they  declined  to  hear  the 
case  upon  the  statement  of  facts  the 
parties  had  thought  proper  to  put  before 
the  Court,  for  the  Court  did  not  believe 
this  was  a  real  action,  but  a  colour- 
able performance  in  which  parties  were 
masking  as  plaintiff  and  defendant, 
whereas  there  were  no  real  plaintiff  and 
defendant;  for  this  reason,  the  Court 
declined  to  sit  in  judgment.  This  was  a 
mere  demurrer,  the  Attorney  General 
said ;  but  if  that  was  the  case  there  was 
no  traverse  on  the  record  as  there  would 
have  been,  and  judgment  would  have 
been  given  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
Mr.  Justice  Manisty  began  by  saying— 
"  I  decline  to  hear  this  case ; ''  and  mXf 
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Watkin  WilKams  said — "I  prefer  that 
it  should  be  postponed  until  I  am  satis- 
fied there  is  a  real  case  of  action."  That 
was  the  language  of  the  learned  Judges ; 
they  considered  it  a  sham  action,  and 
now  the  House  was  asked  to  make  itself 
a  party  to  this  farce  of  trying  a  case  in 
which  there  was  no  real  plaintifiP,  and 
no  real  defendant.  If  this  was  the  true 
condition  of  things,  then  the  House 
should  refuse  to  make  itself  a  party  to 
such  a  farce,  and  it  was  not  consonant 
with  the  dignity  of  the  House  to  allow  its 
OflScer  to  appear  in  support  of  such  a  col- 
lusion. If  this  was  a  true  complaint  the 
House  should  refuse  the  Motion.  He  did 
not  know  whether  it  had  been  estab- 
lished to  the  satisfaction  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, for  probably  few  of  them  had  seen 
the  shorthand  writer's  notes;  and  he 
would  suggest  that  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed, and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the 
notes  of  the  Judges'  decisions  should  be 
presented  to  the  House,  for  the  House  to 
form  its  judgment.  If,  in  view  of  that 
decision,  the  House  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  no  real  suit, 
then  he  did  not  think  the  House  would 
be  consulting  its  own  dignity  in  aiding  a 
suit  which,  on  that  hypothesis,  would  be 
a  solemn  farce.  He  must  say  a  word 
upon  what  the  Attorney  General  had 
said  as  to  the  right  of  a  suitor  to  bring 
any  action.  He  entirely  denied  that 
any  suitor  had  a  right  to  bring  a  col- 
lusive suit,  and  learned  Judges  had 
more  than  once  declined  to  entertain 
such  actions  brought  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 
As  they  had  said,  they  appeared  to  try 
real  actions  and  real  causes  of  com- 
plaint ;  they  did  not  sit  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  opinion  in  the  form  of  de- 
ciding an  action ;  and  he  must,  therefore, 
protest  against  that  which  the  Attorney 
General  put  forward  as  an  absolute 
proposition,  that  anyone  had  a  right  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  an  opinion  on  a  point  of  law. 
That  view  had  been  repudiated  by 
Judges,  and  the  House  would  do  well 
to  pause  before  it  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  should  interfere,  until  it  was 
found  that  this  was  a  real  action  by  a 
plaintiff  to  recover  real  penalties  from  a 
defendant,  and  that  these  terms  were 
not  masks  assumed  for  another  purpose. 
It  would  be  much  against  the  dignity  of 
the  House  to  aid  and  assist  in  any  such 
performance. 

Sir  Eardinge  Qiffari 


Mb.  WABTON  said,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  the  Attornev  General  meant 
when  he  said  so  modestly  that  he  did 
not  seek  to  guide  the  House?  Were 
hon.  Members  free  to  vote  as  they  would, 
or  were  hon.  Members  opposite  to  be 
influenced  by  the  Government  Whips  ? 
When  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
sought  to  draw  a  parallel  between  this 
sham  action  and  a  friendly  action,  he 
somewhat  misled  the  House.  Friendly 
suits  were  well  known  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  when  members  of  a  family 
had  conflicting  ideas  of  the  right  to  pro- 
perty ;  but  these  rights  were  real ;  and 
the  parties  might,  if  they  chose,  pursue 
their  rights  in  a  hostile  manner ;  but,  by 
arrangement,  the  suit  was  arranged — 
perhaps  by  the  same  solicitor — on  either 
side,  and  the  Judges  could  see  at  once 
that  it  was  a  real  action,  although  the 
suit  was  called  a  friendly  one.  But  in 
this  case  there  was  no  real  action,  but 
an  impudent  defiance  of  the  House  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  the  same 
spirit  with  which  he  came  to  the  Table 
and  insulted  the  House.  In  the  same 
spirit  he  carried  on  the  insult  now,  and 
he  would  even  prostitute  the  Judges,  if 
he  could,  to  be  a  party  to  his  attack. 
As  he  had  attempted  to  get  into  the 
House  before,  so  he  would  make  the 
attempt  again. 

Mk.  E.  STANHOPE  said,  so  far  as  he 
understood  the  argument  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  it  came  to  this — that  the 
House  had  not  before  it  any  real  facts 
upon  which  to  proceed ;  and  he  said,  in 
effect,  when  certain  allegations  were 
made — Why  not  assent  to  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton? 
But  the  House  had  no  proof  as  to  the 
position  of  the  question,  and,  indeed, 
was  absolutely  ignorant  on  the  subject. 
Most  hon.  Members,  perhaps,  bad  read 
a  report  in  the  daily  newspapers ;  but 
beyond  that  the  House  knew  nothing. 
Lawyers  had  expressed  opinions  on  bom 
sides,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only 
proper  way  to  arrive  at  a  determination 
was  to  have  the  proper  documents  be* 
fore  them  on  which  to  form  a  judgment. 
Ho  referred  to  the  Judgments  delivered 
by  the  high  judicial  authorities  in  the 
suit  of  **Gurney  r.  Bradlaugh."  He 
would,  therefore,  move  the  adjourn* 
ment  of  the  debate,  intending,  should 
the  House  accept  that  Motion,  to  fol- 
low it  up  by  moving  for  the  pro- 
duction of  copies   of  the   Judgments 
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delivered  in  the  suit  of   "  Qumey  v. 
Bradlaugh." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — {Mr, 
E,  Stanhope.) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  65;  Noes 
85  :  Majority  20.— (Div.  List,  No.  137.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  institute  a  new  treaty  with  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  was  so 
ezceediugly  inconvenient  that  it  should 
not  be  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  he 
therefore  begged  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Lord  Claud  Hamilton.) 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hemrt  James)  said,  he  thought  the 
House  would  be  disposed  to  take  a 
practical  view  of  the  question.  The  case 
stood  for  immediate  trial;  and  if  the 
House  proceeded  to  an  adjournment,  the 
effect  would  be  that  by  the  operation  of 
the  Half-past  12  o'clock  Bule  the  debate 
would  be  prevented  from  being  resumed, 
and  the  result  would  be  to  precipitate 
that  contest  which  he  was  anxious  the 
House  should  avoid.  It  was  only  fair 
to  the  House  that  thev  should  now  be 
allowed  to  say  whether  the  Motion  should 
be  accepted  or  not. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  observed,  that 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouohere)  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  very  way  to  produce — 
an  obvious  means  for  producing — a  con- 
flict between  the  House  and  the  Law 
Courts.  The  practice  of  the  House  had 
always  hitherto  been — especially  with 
respect  to  causes  touching  its  own  pro- 
ceedings— to  refuse  to  a&ow  an  Oihcer 
of  the  House  to  attend  a  Court,  unless 
the  House  was  cognizant  of  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  and  if  the  House  now  con- 
sented to  the  Resolution,  that,  of  itself, 
would  constitute  a  departure  from  what 
had  been  the  invariable  rule  and  prac- 
tice of  the  House.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  tended  to  embroil  the 
House  with  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  it  was  plain 
that  the  Conservative  Party  were  re- 
solved on  a  policy  of  Obstruction.    They 


had  taken  the  sense  of  the  House,  and 
immediately  made  another  Adjournment 
Motion.  It  was  on  a  piece  with  the 
proceeding  which  they  had  adopted 
early  in  the  evening,  when  Notice  was 
g^ven  of  the  unusual  course  of  blocking 
the  first  reading  of  a  Bill — the  Eject- 
ments Suspension  (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  GRANTHAM  said,  he  thought 
it  was  desirable  that  the  House  should 
not  take  another  division  on  adjourn- 
ment. The  Motion  itself,  no  doubt, 
contained  a  difficult  legal  and  technical 
point,  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  could  not  support  it;  but  as  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  original  Mo- 
tion it  was  not  wise  to  again  divide  on 
what  would  not  be  a  fair  test  as  to  the 
real  feeling  of  the  House. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  (Colonel  Nolan)  had 
stated  that  in  consequence  of  some  in- 
dividual Member  of  the  Conservative 
Party  blocking  some  Bill — the  Eject- 
ments Suspension  Bill  for  Ireland  — 
that,  therefore,  he  would  take  every  op- 
portunity to  oppose  anything  brought 
forward  by  Conservatives. 

Colonel  NOLAN  rose  to  explain. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  must  call  on  the 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  to  confine  him- 
self to  the  Question  before  the  House. 

Me.  CALLAN  said,  then,  as  an  Irish 
Home  Bule  Member,  he  should  take 
every  opportunity  of  voting  against  any 
Bill  or  Motion  brought  forward  by  a 
coercive  Liberal  Party. 

LoBD  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  he 
viewed  with  suspicion  anything  that 
emanated  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
after  the  appeal  of  the  Attorney  General, 
he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
House,  but  would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  GRANTHAM  said,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who  voted  in  the  mi- 
nority on  the  last  division  that  they  were 
not  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the 
view  which  would  be  taken  by  the 
Judges  as  to  this  action,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  support  the  Motion ;  but 
now  that  they  had  been  beaten  it  was 
better  for  the  minority  to  let  the  original 
Motion  pass  without  voting  upon  it. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Ordered^  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper 
Officer  of  this  House  to  attend  the  Queen's 
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BoDcli  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
"with  the  paper  writing  subscrihed  by  Mr.  Charles 
Bradlaugh  at  the  Table  of  the  House  on  the 
21st  February  last,  and  the  copy  of  the  New 
Testament  named  in  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  the  same  date. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday f  I4th  June,  1882.^ 


MINUTES.]  —  Pbitatb  Bills  (by  Order)  — 
Considered  as  amended — London  and  South 
Western  Railway  • ;  North  London  Suburban 
Tramway  • ;  Swindon,  Marlborough,  and 
Andover  Railway*. 

PuiiLic  hiLLB— Ordered—First  Heading — Baths 
and  Washhouses  Acts  Amendment  •  [201] ; 
Ejectments  Suspension  (Ireland)  •  [202]. 

First  /^ifffrfiw^— Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)*  [203]. 

Second  Rending — Copyright  (Musical  Composi- 
tions)* [161]. 

Commi^M— Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 
— B.P.  [Eleventh  Night], 

Third  Reading— IjocbX  Government  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  4)  *  [159],  9Ji^  passed. 

Q  UE8TI0N8. 
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EJECTMENTS  SUSPENSION 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

Colonel  NOLAN  asked  the  honour- 
able and  learned  Member  for  Bridport, 
If  he  will  remove  his  block  to  the  Motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  for  a 
suspension  of  ejectments  in  Ireland 
pending  the  discussion  on  the  Govern- 
ment Arrears  Bill  ? 

Mk.  WARTON,  in  reply,  said,  with 
every  desire  to  be  courteous  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member,  he  must,  on  broad 
and  general  grounds,  decline  to  answer 
the  Question,  as  he  observed  that  a 
practice  was  crowing  up  of  asking  Ques- 
tions of  that  kind  which  ought  not  to  be 
put. 

EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Me.  BOUEKE.  in  rising  to  give  No- 
tice that  to-morrow  he  would  ask  the 
Government,  Whether  they  had  made 
any  demand  for  reparation  for  the  losses 
and  injuries  sustained  by  British  sub- 
jects in  the  late  disturbances  in  Egypt ; 
or,   whether    they  intended    to    make 


such  a  demand  ?  also  said,  that,  having 
received  a  telegram  from  Alexandria, 
which  led  him  to  believe  that  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  there  re- 
garding the  interruption  of  the  Mail 
Service,  he  wished  now  to  ask  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment had  received  any  intelligence 
confirmatory  of  such  a  report.  He  would 
also  ask  another  Question  now,  and  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  could  not  answer  it  at 
once,  he  would  give  Notice  of  it  for  to- 
morrow. It  was.  Whether,  considering 
that  the  Papers  which  had  been  promised 
to  be  delivered  to  the  House  next  week, 
or  the  week  after,  would  give  very  little 
information  respecting  the  existing  state 
of  things  in  Egypt,  the  Government 
would  not  be  prepared,  either  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  to  make  a  general  statement 
with  regard  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in 
Egypt  upon  which  hon.  Members  would 
be  able,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  of  course,  to  make  observa- 
tions. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE:  Sir, 
with  regard  to  the  Question  about  the 
Mail  Service,  we  have  not  heard  anything 
ourselves ;  but,  through  the  kindness 
of  the  manager  of  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Company.  I  have  seen  a  copy 
of  the  telegram  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  refers.  It  is  couched  in  very 
vague  and  general  terms,  and  does  not 
specially  refer  to  the  Mail  Service,  but 
speaks  of  probable  danger  to  the  Euro- 
peans in  perfectly  general  terms,  and 
there  is  no  special  reference  to  the  Mail 
Service.  [Mr.  Bourke  :  Yes ;  the  tele- 
gram does  refer  to  the  Mail  Service.] 
Then  it  is  not  the  same  telegram  as  that 
which  has  been  sent  to  me ;  and,  in  that 
case.  I  should  like  to  see  it.  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, I  will  make  further  inquiries 
about  it.  With  respect  to  the  request  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for  a  general 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  Egyptian  affairs,  I  fear  that 
any  statement  in  the  absence  of  the 
Papers  would  be  one  on  which  it  would 
be  impossible  for  hon.  Members  to  com- 
ment, because  the  whole  case  depends 
on  a  very  considerable  number  of  Papers, 
which  we  are  trying  to  get  out  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Mr.  bourke  :  Are  the  Papers  not 
ready  ?  It  is  now  some  six  or  seven 
months  since  the  Papers  have  been  in 
progress.    If  the  hon.  Baronet  had  said 
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that  to  produce  the  Papers  would  not  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Publice  Service,  I 
could  understand  that  that  mi^ht  be  a 
perfectly  yalid  reason ;  but  when  the 
Government  have  promised  that  they 
would  produce  them,  I  can  hardly  un- 
derstand why  they  are  not  more  ad- 
vanced, seeing  that  they  have  been  in 
progress  for  the  last  six  or  seven  months. 

Sia  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  do 
not  know  what  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man means  by  talking  about  the  Papers 
having  been  six  or  seven  months  in 
hand.  It  is  not  six  or  seven  months. 
Those  which  were  presented  last  week 
come  up  to  the  5th  of  February.  The 
Papers  now  being  brought  out  are  in 
three  sections,  the  first  section  coming 
down  to  the  1 7  th  of  April,  the  second  to 
the  1 6th  of  May,  and  the  third  to  the 
end  of  May.  We  are  trying  to  get 
them  all  out  together ;  but  if  there  be 
any  delay  in  that  course,  the  sections 
down  to  the  Idth  of  May  will  be  brought 
out  first.  They  are  now  in  the  stage  of 
second  revise;  they  have  been  to  Paris 
and  have  been  returned  by  Lord  Lyons ; 
and  we  have  the  observations  of  the 
French  Government  upon  them.  Sir 
Edward  Malet's  telegram  with  regard  to 
them  has  not  yet  been  received. 

SiE  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE :  We 
can  understand.  Sir,  that,  of  course, 
there  must  be  some  delay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Papers  of  this  character ;  but 
what  the  public  and  the  House  are  in- 
terested in  is  to  know  something  more 
than  we  shall  know,  even  when  the 
promised  Papers  are  presented.  There- 
fore, we  do  not  so  very  much  care  for 
the  Papers  at  this  moment.  Of  course, 
whenever  the  time  comes  for  reviewing 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
regard  to  Egypt,  it  will  be  important 
that  we  should  have  the  whole  of  the 
Papers ;  but  what  we  really  desire  now 
earnestly  to  know  is  what  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  Egypt  is ;  and,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done,  to  know  also, 
or  have  some  idea  given  us  of  the 
policy  which  the  Government  are  pur- 
suing. What  we  wish,  and  what  my 
right  hon.  Friend  wishes,  to  ask  to- 
morrow is,  Whether  the  Government 
will  not  be  prepared  to  make  some  gene- 
ral statement  that  will  give  us  some 
knowledge  and  some  satisfaction  on  these 
points? 

8m  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  The  Pa- 
pers up  to  the  15th  of  May  are  absolutely 


essential  to  an  understanding  of  the  pre- 
sent situation,  and  no  short  statement 
that  could  possibly  be  laid  before  the 
House,  without  those  Papers  themselves, 
will  be  satisfactory.  I  can  promise  them 
in  the  course  of  next  week ;  but  the 
exact  day  cannot  be  named  until  we  get 
a  telegram  from  Sir  Edward  Malet  as  to 
what  Papers  he  objects  to  and  what  he 
consents  to  appearing. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  alarming  telegrams  in  that  morn- 
ing's papers  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Army  in  Egypt.  One  of  those  tele- 
grams, appearing  in  The  Timea^  was 
dated  Alexandria,  June  13,  11.25  a.m., 
and  it  said — 

"Quiet  continues,  but  the  situation  is  ex- 
tremely grave,  as  all  depends  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  Army,  which  begins  to  show  signs  of 
insubordination  and  of  disliking  the  task  of 
protecting  the  Christians.  If  the  Army  refuses 
to  perform  this  duty  there  will  then  be  terrible 
danger  to  all." 

Another,  dated  Alexandria,  midnight, 
said  that  while  the  soldiery  at  Cairo  ap- 
peared to  be  perfectly  orderly,  at  Alex- 
andria— 

**  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  that  the  soldiers 
are  insolent  and  triumphant.  Europeans  are 
jostled  and  treated  with  the  greatest  rudeness. 
.  .  .  The  general  opinion  here  is  that  there  are 
fears  of  disorder  arising  before  any  possible 
arrival  of  Turkish  troops ;  and  the  Europeans 
would  prefer  all  the  rists  of  landing  the  allied 
Marines  to  the  present  insecurity.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  soldiers  assisted'  largely  in  the 
scenes  of  disorder,  and  that  the  atrocities 
go  far  beyond  all  former  ideas  conveyed  to 
you." 

He  wished  to  ask.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  in  possession  of  any  infor- 
mation which  led  them  to  the  belief  that 
there  was  a  good  foundation  for  the 
statements  in  those  telegrams;  and,  if 
so,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Government  had  taken  any  measures 
which,  in  their  opinion,  were  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  the 
statement  that  the  soldiers  assisted 
largely  in  the  late  riot  at  Alexandria  is, 
according  to  all  the  information  we  pos- 
sess, the  opposite  of  the  truth.  The 
soldiers  were  perfectly  orderly,  and,  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts  we  have  re- 
ceived, helped  to  put  the  riot  down  and 
restore  order.  As  to  the  apprehen- 
sions of  future  disorder  at  Alexandria, 
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Dervish  Pasha  is  certainly  of  opinion 
that  he  can  maintain  order  in  Alex- 
andria. The  same  thing  has  heen  stated 
by  him  to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople. 
He  has  also  stated  to  the  Consuls  that 
he  is  perfectly  convinced  he  can  main- 
tain order.  The  whole  of  the  European 
Consuls  haye  seen  Dervish  Pasha  on  the 
subject  of  the  safety  of  the  European 
residents,  and  he  has  made  a  yery 
strong  statement  on  the  subject.  He 
stated,  indeed,  that  in  the  urgent  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  assumes  a  joint 
responsibility  with  the  Egyptian  Go- 
yernment  in  the  preseryation  of  order. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  ?  What  Egyptian  Go- 
yernment  ?  Who  is  the  Government  of 
Egypt? 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir  Ed- 
ward  Malet,  who  arrived  at  Alexandria 
to-day,  is  not  going  on  board  ship,  but 
will  stay  at  an  hotel  in  the  to^ni.  There- 
fore, from  all  these  facts,  with  the  report 
of  Dervish  Pasha,  and  from  the  report 
of  the  Consuls,  and  from  the  fact  that 
Sir  Edward  Malet  is  to  stay  at  an  hotel 
in  Alexandria,  instead  of  going  on  board 
an  iron-clad,  I  do  not  understand  that 
there  is  reason  to  apprehend  further 
disturbance. 

Mr.  ASHMEAD-BAETLETT:  I 
wish  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AflPairs,  If  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  following 
telegrams: — The  correspondent  of  The 
Daily  News  at  Alexandria  says — 

'I  All  the  merchant  ships  in  the  harhonr  are 
besieged  with  refugees,  and  the  steamers  sailing 
are  crowded  with  ladies,  the  men  gladly  taking 
deck  passages.  The  position  is  a  terrible  one. 
We  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  a  few  thousand 
soldiers.  The  fleet  is  no  protection.  Its  pre- 
sence here  in  the  first  instance,  without  troops 
to  follow  up  the  ultimatum,  was  the  cause  of 
the  present  disastrous  situation.  Unable  to  re- 
ceive one-fourth  of  the  families  aboard  the  ships 
of  war,  and  unable  to  act,  their  coming  has 
been  a  delusion  and  a  snare.'* 

The  yery  well  informed  correspondent 
of  The  Timei  says — 

"Ten  days  ago  I  quoted  an  authority  I 
thought  worthy  of  confidence,  who  said  the 
only  blunder  left  for  the  Powers  to  make,  and 
that,  perhaps,  the  greatest,  is  sending  a  Com- 
missioner without  troops.  The  warning  was 
disregarded,  and  the  blunder,  having  been  com- 
mitted, has  proved  the  worst.  On  the  same 
authority,  I  say,  mJess  an  overwhelming 
Turkish  force  be  at  Alexandria  and  Taw^aiiift 
before  Sunday,  worse  has  yet  to  come." 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  rose  to 
Order.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
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the  hon.  Memher  was  in  Order  in  read- 
ing a  number  of  long  telegrams  from 
newspapers,  and  founding  Questions 
upon  them  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  hon. 
Baronet  rose,  I  was  about  to  rise,  in 
order  to  point  out  to  the  House  and  the 
hon.  Member  the  extreme  inconvenience 
of  founding  Questions  on  every  telegram 
in  every  newspaper.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  it  does  appear  to  me  that,  before 
Questions  of  such  gravity  are  put,  an 
hon.  Member  should  take  some  mea- 
sures to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  tele- 
g^ms. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
that  the  evident  reluctance  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  give  the  House 
information  of  any  kind  as  to  what  was 
g^ing  on  in  Egypt  compelled  him    to 
take  a  course  which  he  adopted  with 
very  great  reg^t — namely,  to  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn.     The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  AflPairs   (Sir  Charles   W. 
Dilke)  appeared  to  him  to  have  abused 
the  marvellous  powers  he  possessed  of 
compressing  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass the  least  possible  amount  of  infor- 
mation. He  seemed  also  to  have  pushed 
to  the  extreme  the  theory  that  no  Papers 
were  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  without 
the  consent  of  another  GK)vemment.   No 
doubt,  the  difficulties  they  were  now  in- 
volved in  were  principally  derived  from 
their  association  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, which  they  allowed  to  seize 
Tunis  without  protest  of  any  kind.     At 
the  time  when  the  Control  was  estab- 
lished in  Egypt,  England  and  France 
were  on  good  terms  with  the   Caliph, 
the  head  of  the  Mussulman  religion,  and 
later  on  they  received  his  assistance  in 
deposing  Ismail  Pasha.     Subsequently 
to  that  act  of  friendship  on  the  part  of 
the  Caliph,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
opened  their  career  by  what  was  now 
called  the  Naval  Demonstration,  which 
was  to  most  Mussulmans  taking  territory 
from  Turkey  and  handing  it  over  to  their 
enemies  in  Montenegro.     They  wound 
up  that  act  by  one  which  appeared  to 
him  (Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  to  par- 
take of  a  filibustering  character — namely, 
the  proposal  to  seize  the  Custom  House 
of  Smyrna.    Beyond  that,  tiiey  took  no 
active  steps  to  prevent  the  French  QtH 
vemment  from  seizing  hold  of  Tunis, 
and  these  two  acts  gave  a  colour  to  the 
Control  of  Egypt,  which  did  not  exist 
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when  the  Sultan  assisted  them ;  and  they 
were  now  debarred  from  commenting 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  own  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Ooyemment  put 
everything  upon  the  back  of  France — 
the  action  of  that  country  being  what 
had  disturbed  our  relations  with  the 
Porte  as  regarded  Egypt.  On  the  1 1th 
of  May  he  asked  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  what  steps  the  Government  were 
taking  to  protect  European  life  in  Egypt, 
and  he  absolutely  refused  to  answer; 
and  from  that  time,  down  to  the  date 
when  the  House  had  been  told  that  some 
ships  were  to  be  sent  to  Alexandria,  the 
Government  had  refused  to  give  them 
any  information  whatever.  He  had  then 
asked  for  Papers,  and  the  hon.  Baronet 
said  that  the  House  could  only  have 
them  with  the  consent  of  the  French 
Gk>vemment.  But  now  that  the  French 
Government  had  given  their  consent, 
hon.  Members  were  told  that  they  could 
not  have  them  without  the  consent  of 
Sir  Edward  Malet.  In  other  words,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
having  no  policy  of  his  own,  was  bound 
to  ask  and  to  accept  the  advice  of  one  of 
his  own  subordinates.  The  excuse  was 
most  preposterous,  and  he  (Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff)  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
case.  They  were,  at  that  moment,  in  a 
very  dangerous  position  in  Egypt — dan- 
gerous to  fheir  own  interests  in  the 
East,  and  dangerous,  he  believed,  to  the 
safety  of  their  Empire  in  India.  They 
were  told  that  there  was  a  gunboat  at 
each  end  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Why  was 
not  a  gunboat  sent  up  to  Ismailia? 
Why  were  they  not  told  what  steps  were 
being  taken  to  secure  life  and  property 
at  Alexandria?  Over  and  over  again 
he  had  asked  what  steps  were  being 
taken,  and  over  and  over  again  he  had 
been  refused  any  information.  He  laid 
much  stress  upon  an  agreement  with 
France;  but  he  maintained  that  they 
ought  not  to  subordinate  their  own  in- 
terests to  those  of  France.  France  had 
raised  this  question  by  her  action  in 
Tunis.  She  had  excited  the  suspicions 
of  the  Mussulman  races  throughout  the 
world,  imperilling  their  interests  in  the 
East,  and,  he  believed,  the  safety  of  their 
Empire  in  India.  It  was  monstrous  that 
the  Government  did  not  give  them  any 
more  information.  They  knew  nothing 
later  than  the  6th  of  February.  They 
could  not  get  the  Papers.  One  day  they 


were  told  that  the  French  Government 
would  not  agree  to  their  production ; 
and  another  day  they  were  told  that  Sir 
Edward  Malet  had  not  agreed.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  reticence  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  a  reticence  unprecedented, 
and  which  had  never  been  known  in 
that  House  before,  for  they  had  never 
been  tied  to  the  skirts  of  a  Government 
which  had  damaged  and  disturbed  their 
relations  with  every  other  Power  in  the 
world — in  consequence  of  that  reticence, 
concealment,  and  vacillation,  he  might 
say  imbecility,  of  the  Government — he 
felt  bound  to  take  the  course  he  had 
done,  and  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Bakon  henry  DE  worms  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposedi 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.** — 
{Sir  E,  Drummond  Wolff,) 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
H.  Drummond  Wolff)  had  spoken  of 
the  evident  reluctance  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  information  to  the  House. 
He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  ventured 
to  assert  that  more  late  information  had 
been  given  to  the  House  in  regard 
to  Egypt  on  recent  occasions  than  had 
ever  been  given  before  on  any  question 
involving  dangerous  points  of  foreign 
affairs.  [**  Oh,  oh!"]  He  would  ap- 
peal  to  the  pages  of  Hansard  to  confirm 
that  statement.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin),  who 
spoke  a  little  while  previously,  had  read 
things  which  were  deserving  of  notice, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  to  be  almost  the  exact  oppo- 
site of  what  had  been  read  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Eye  (Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett). 
That  showed  what  confusion  arose  from 
reading  telegprams  from  different  news- 
papers, and  immediately  founding  Ques- 
tions upon  them.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lincolnshire  had  said  that  the 
Europeans  at  Alexandria  would  prefer 
a  landing  of  troops  from  the  Fleet,  with 
all  the  risks  that  might  attend  it,  to 
their  present  position  of  insecurity.  He 
rSir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  only  to  in- 
form  the  hon.  Member  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  the  most  perfect  confidence  in 
the  tact,  discretion,  and  courage  of  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour,  and  that  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour  had  power  to  land  sea- 
men and  Marines,    to  any  extent  he 
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pleased,  from  the  Fleet  under  bis  oom- 
mand.  There  were  four  ships  cruising 
off  the  coast,  three  of  which  were  able 
to  go  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria 
whenever  they  pleased.  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  was  in  possession  now  of  a 
Tory  large  force.  There  was  also  a  large 
French  force,  and  a  considerable  force 
belonging  to  the  other  Powers,  who 
would  be  sure  to  land  troops  and  Ma- 
rines, if  we  did  so,  for  the  protection  of 
their  subjects,  l^e  Government  were 
content  to  leave  the  question  whether  a 
force  should  be  landed  or  not  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  had  spoken 
of  our  relations  with  the  Porte  as  though 
we  were  in  quarrel  with  the  Porte  at 
the  present  moment.  All  he  ( Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  could  say  was,  that  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Poste  were  friendly  in  the 
extreme ;  and  the  language  which  had 
been  used  by  the  Sultan  himself  per- 
sonally to  Lord  Dufferin  showed  an 
absolute  agreement  with  this  country  in 
regard  to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  Eg^T^- 
The  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  had 
given  the  House  his  views  with  regard  to 
the  French  alliaoce.  It  was  with  great 
regret  that  he  said  so,  because  he  had  a 
high  opinion  of  the  judgment  of  the  hon. 
Member;  but  he  could  not  but  think 
that  his  language  on  that  occasion  had 
been  mischievous  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should 
follow  him  through  the  speech  he  had 
made ;  a  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  at  that  time  was  always 
irregular,  and  it  was  extremely  dan- 
gerous when  made  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  discunsions  on  foreign  affairs. 
The  only  way  of  limiting  that  danger  was 
for  the  Goveniraent  steadily  to  refuse  to 
be  parties  to  any  such  discussion.  With 
regard  to  the  publication  of  the  Papers, 
the  hon.  Member  said  he  had  never 
known  a  case  where  Papers  had  been 
delayed  in  order  to  obtain  the  consent  of 
a  subordinate  to  their  publication.  He 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  would  venture 
to  say  that  there  never  was  a  case  where 
that  was  not  done.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  agents  of  repute  to  serve 
the  country  abroad  if  their  despatches 
and  the  conversations  between  them- 
selves and  foreign  Ministers  were  to  be 
published  without  their  consent.  They 
could  not  get  any  man  of  character  to 
serve  the  country  abroad  if  that  were 
done  I  and  he  would  Tenture  to  say 

Sir  CharU9  JT.  DilU 


that  on  no  occasion  had  despatches  been 
published  without  their  previous  con- 
sent. He  did  not  know  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcote)  was  going  to  g^ve 
any  countenance  to  the  Motion ;  but, 
speaking  with  a  full  sense  of  his  respon- 
sibility, he  must  repeat  the  statement 
he  had  made  just  now — namely,  that 
the  language  by  which  this  Motion  had 
been  supported  on  that  occasion  was 
language  of  the  most  mischievous  cha- 
racter, and  was  calculated  to  do  great 
injury. 

Babon  HENBY  D£  worms  said, 
he  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  aconsed 
of  any  wish  to  embarrass  Her  Majesty's 
Gt>vemment. 

Mr.  PUGH  rose  to  Order.  He  wished 
to  ask,  whether  the  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Baron  Henry  De  Worms) 
was  in  Order  in  addressing  the  House 
now,  having  previously  seconded  the 
Motion  for  Adjournment  ? 

Mb.  speaker  said,  that  several 
hon.  Members  rose  at  tiie  same  time; 
and  he  was  not  aware  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Me.  WARTON  :  But  as  to  the  point 
of  Order  ? 

Mr.  speaker  could  not  say  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  out  of  Order,  be- 
cause several  hon.  Members  seconded 
the  Motion,  and  he  did  not  accept  the 
hon.  Member  as  having  done  so,  there- 
fore he  was  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS,  re- 
suming, said,  that  if  any  embarrassment 
had  been  caused  to  the  Gt)vemment  in 
regard  to  Egypt  by  the  present  discus- 
sion, that  embarrassment  was  more  di- 
rectly due  to  the  Government  themselves 
than  to  the  Opposition.  He  thought  the 
very  peculiar  relations  which  existed, 
or  which  had  existed,  between  this 
country  and  France,  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  Question,  would  gain  rather 
than  lose  by  being  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated in  the  House.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Portsmouth  (Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff)  had  pointed  ont  that  the 
policy  of  France  and  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land were  very  distinct,  or  should,  at  all 
events,  be  kept  quite  distinct,  in  this 
Eastern  crisis.  France  had  adopted  a 
line  of  policy  of  her  own  with  regard  to 
Tunis;  and  it  would  be  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  if  this  country  were  in  anj 
degree  to  follow  the  lead  so  gi?a&  by 
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Franod.  He  could  well  believe  that 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  was  pecu- 
liarly embarrassed  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, inasmuch  as  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult  for  the  Prime  Minister — if  he 
might  use  the  expression — ^to  eat  the 
words  which  he  used  some  years  since 
with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  ''  un- 
speakable Turk."  He  quite  conceived 
that  Her  Majesty's  Gt>yernment  was  very 
much  embarrassed  in  having  to  go  hat 
in  hand,  and  to  ask  the  **  unspeakable 
Turk  "  not  only  to  protect  the  Khedive, 
but  to  extend  his  gracious  protection  to 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  were  now 
in  Egypt.  Then,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Opposition  would  not  be  doing  their 
duty  if  they  did  not  elicit,  by  the  best 
means  at  their  disposal,  some  statement 
of  policy — if  policy  there  was — from  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  He  was  ready 
to  accept  the  assurance  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
that  it  was  very  difficult  indeed  for  the 
Gi>vemment  to  give  an  outline  of  their 
policy,  not,  indeed,  because  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  the  relations  of  the  Go- 
yemment with  other  countries,  but  be- 
cause they  had  no  policy  at  all.  Somedays 
ago  he  had  inquired  of  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  any  steps  would  be  taken  to 
protect  the  Khedive,  and  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister replied  that  the  Khedive  was  in 
no  danger  whatever.  If  that  was  so, 
what  was  the  reason  of  the  sudden  de- 

5arture  of  the  Khedive  from  the  capital? 
hey  were  told  also  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
apprehension  of  any  danger  to  the  Suez 
Oanal,  and  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed 
^m  the  banks ;  but  he  was  not  aware 
of  any  scientific  opinion  corroborating 
that  statement ;  and  he  ventured  to 
think,  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  Canal  could  thus  be  easily  destroyed, 
and  yet  no  steps  were  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  prevent  that 
catastrophe.  But  then  he  knew  the 
Prime  Minister  held  views  peculiarly  his 
own  respecting  the  Suez  Canal ;  he  did 
not  admit  the  paramount  value  of  the 
Canal  for  our  communication  with  India, 
and  declared  that  the  communication 
oould  be  kept  up  with  equal  facility  by 
way  of  the  Cape.  [Mr.  Gladstone  : 
Never.]  He  haa  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  such  a  statement  had  been 
made;  but,  of  course,  he  accepted  the 
denial  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  would  withdraw  the  remark.  Upon 


the  occasion,  however,  of  the  purchase 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Shares,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  undoubtedly  said  that 
both  financially  and  politically  there 
never  was  a  greater  blunder  made,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  total  tonnage  passing  through 
the  Canal  was  British.  Politically,  how- 
ever, he  (Baron  Henry  de  Worms)  con- 
sidered  that  the  late  Government  never 
took  a  more  judicious  step.  For  many 
years  it  had  been  considered  that  Eng- 
land was  the  arbiter  of  the  Eastern 
Question,  no  country  in  the  world  having 
so  great  a  stake  in  the  East ;  but  at  pre- 
sent— to  their  shame  be  it  said — that 
position,  to  which  they  were  entitled, 
had  passed  entirely  out  of  their  hands. 
Germany  was  at  the  present  moment  the 
arbiter  of  the  Eastern  Question.  In 
consequence  of  the  policy  of  alternate 
conciliation  and  buUpng  adopted  by 
the  Government,  they  had  alienated  most 
of  the  Powers  in  Europe,  without  con- 
ciliating the  remainder,  and  they  now 
found  themselves  in  the  present  extra- 
ordinary position  they  stood  in  with  re- 
gard to  Egypt.  They  had  handed  over 
to  the  Turk  the  power  of  interfering 
with  their  communication  with  their 
Indian  Empire.  At  that  very  moment 
they  were  obliged  to  appeal  to  Turkey 
to  support  their  influence  in  Egypt,  and 
to  take  part  in  a  Conference  ;  and  if 
the  Conference  was  held,  instead  of 
British .  interests  preponderating,  they 
would  be  the  last  in  the  race.  Their 
interests,  instead  of  being  paramount, 
would  be  set  aside  by  other  Powers 
whose  interests  were  less  than  their  own. 
They  knew  that  Austria  had  considerable 
influence  in  the  Eastern  Question,  but 
they  had  alienated  Austria,  and  it  was 
very  likely  that  she  would  throw  her  in- 
fluence in  the  scale  against  them.  Again, 
no  one  could  say  that  some  day  Hussia 
might  not  once  again  hold  out  her  hand 
to  Turkey,  and  then  the  English  people 
would  be  justified  in  throwing  the  whole 
blame  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Turkey  was  our  old  Ally,  and  if  she  had 
sinned  against  civilization,  other  Powers 
had  sinned  also.  He  did  not  wish  to 
speak  at  any  g^eat  length  upon  the  sub- 
ject now ;  but  the  present  humiliating 
position  of  the  country  was  due  to  the 
peace-at-any-price  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government,  a  policy  which  generally 
resulted  in  war,  and  against  which  he 
desired  to  enter  his  most  earnest  proter 
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That  Government  not  only  did  not  pro- 
tect the  lives  and  property  of  British 
Bubjects  in  Egypt,  but  imperilled  the 
best  interests  of  our  great  Indian  Em- 
pire. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
certainly  should  not  attempt  to  follow 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff)  in  the  whole  of  the  various 
questions  which  he  had  raised,  and  which 
were  very  much  out  of  place  at  that 
moment;  but  he  wished  to  express  the 
very  gresi  regret  with  which  he  had 
heard  the  expressions  of  hon.  Gentlemen 

Zasite  with  regard  to  France.    He  was 
specially  surprised  that  they  should 
raise  the  question  of  Tunis.    We  might 
think  that  France,  for  her  own  interest, 
and  in  the  interest  of  Europe,  was  ill-ad- 
vised in  regard  to  Tunis ;  but  this  they 
knew — that  it  was  an  English  Foreign 
Secretary — a  Member  of  the  late  Cabinet 
— who  invited  France  to  go  to  Tunis. 
["No,  no!"]  It  was  distinctly  so.  With 
reference   to  what  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  opposite  (Sir  H.   Drummond 
Wolff)  in  connection  with  his  repeated  ex- 
pression referring  to  the  Sultan  as  head 
of  the  Mussulman  religion,  he  should  be 
very  glad  if  he  might  be  allowed,  in 
Parliamentary  language,  to  say  that  the 
hon.  Member  was  talking  nonsense.  He 
would  not  go  into  the  very  debateable 
questions  that  had  been  raised ;  but  he 
must  express  a  strong  hope  and  belief  that 
if  a  peaceful  French  Government  might 
see  a  reasonably  peaceful  solution  of  the 
question,  we  should  not  be  dragged  into 
war  by  the  Liberal  Government  of  this 
countr)^.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
question  had  been  greatly  agg^vated  by 
the  dreadful  event  at  Alexandria.   There 
was  no  minimizing  that  event.    It  had 
been  a  most  serious  disturbance,  attended 
with  great  loss  of  life.    But  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  take  care  that  they 
did  not  listen  to  one  side  of  the  case 
merely.    He  had  been  about  to  ask  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary   of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  a  Question  with  regard  to  a  tele- 
gram— not  a  vague  and    unsupported 
telegram,  but  one  of  apparent  authen- 
city — which  appeared  in  The  ^'mm,  re- 
garding a  statement  made  by  no  less  a 
person    than    the    Prime    Minister    of 
France,  M.  de  Freyoinet,   who  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  detailed  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  disturbance.    This 
WM  the  statement  attributed  to  him— 

£§ron  E9fMty  D$  Worms 


**  The  origin  ol  the  unf otrtunate  events  wm  a 
quarrel  between  an  Arab  and  a  Maltese.  The 
Arab*s  companions  came  to  his  aid,  and  Maltese 
and  Greeks  to  the  aid  of  the  Maltese,  and  both 
Maltese  and  Greeks  fired  from  the  windows  of 
the  adjoining  houses.  Several  Arabs  were  hit. 
The  houses  were  then  pillaged,  and  inoffensive 
Europeans  were  attacked." 

If  this  statement  was  in  any  degree 
authentic,  they  must  admit  that  the 
aggression  was  not  wholly  one-sided, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  would  take  these  things  into  con- 
sideration. The  French  Gt>vemment  had 
g^eat  interests  in  Egypt ;  and  he  must 
say  as  strongly  as  he  could  that  if  the 
French  Government  saw  its  way  to  a 
peaceful  solution,  he  was  confident  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  not 
drag  us  into  violence  and  war. 

Mr.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  said, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  country  would 
view  with  approbation  the  step  taken  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Portsmouth  (Sir 
H.  Drummond  Wolff).    There  was,  un- 
doubtedly, a  general  feeling  of  alarm 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  alarm 
was  justified  by  the  facts.    The  Euro- 
pean residents  were  in  the  greatest  dan- 
ger, and  many  of  them  were  flying  for 
their  lives.    In  view  of  these  circum- 
stances,   the    Government    had    been 
asked  to  give  some  reasons  for  the  be- 
lief that  they  were  taking  steps  to  pro- 
tect British  subjects  in  Egjrpt  ,*  but  the 
House  had  been  unable  to  obtain  the 
slightest  assurance    on    that    subject. 
They  wished  to   know  what  was  the 
policy  of  the  Government ;  they  wished 
to  know  what  they  were  going  to  do  to 
secure  the  great  interests  of  England  in 
Egypt,  and  what  steps  they  would  take 
to  maintain  order  ana  the  predominance 
of  this  country  ?    He  regp'etted  that  he 
had  not  been  permitted  to  read  some 
extracts;   and,  with  regard  to  those  he 
had  read,   he  had  always  understood 
that  it  was  perfectly  in  Order  to  read 
short  quotations  from  the  newspapers  to 
the  House ;  in  fact,  the  hon.  Memoer  for 
Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  had  just 
previously  read  longer  extracts  than  he 
(Mr.  Ashmead-Barflett)  had,  and  with- 
out interruption.  He  should  like  to  read 
one  short  sentence  from  The  Times  in  sup- 
port of  his  argument.  The  correspondent 
of  that  newspaper  was  well  informed, 
and  he  said  in  his  letter—- 

**  Unless  an  overwhelming  Torldsh  Force 
be  in  Alexandria  before  Sunday  next,  worse  has 
j«t  to  come." 
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He  had  often  asked  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  Questions  on  that  subject,  and 
he  challenge  him  or  anyone  to  say  that 
those  Questions  were  of  a  captious  or 
Party  character.    His  whole  object  had 
been  to  point  to  one  fact — namely,  that 
the  Eg3rptian  Question  could  only  be 
settled  by  cordial  co-operation  between 
England  and  the  Porte.    It  could  only 
be  settled  now  by  a  despatch  of  Turkish 
troops.    He  contended  tnat  in  default  of 
any  guarantees  from  the  Gt>vemment 
they  were  entitled  to  press  for  some  in- 
formation.    The  assertion  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  the  Government  had  given 
the  fullest  information  possible  was  most 
inaccurate.      It  was  like    many  other 
statements  of  the  hon.  Baronet,  which 
sounded  very  well,  but  which  proved 
utterly    groundless  when    closely  exa- 
mined.   It  was  clear  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  policy — that  they  were  at  the 
mercy  of  events.  But  the  state  of  Egypt 
would  not  admit  of  delay ;  g^eat  alarm 
was  being  caused  in  this  country ;  and 
they  were,   therefore,  justified  in  de- 
manding some  statement  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  in  the  future.    As  to 
the  joint  intervention  with  France,  he 
wished  to  refer  to  that  in  the    most 
moderate  terms.     He    did    not    blame 
France  for  acting   in    this    matter  as 
seemed  best  for  her  own  interests.    But 
he  blamed  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment 
for  not  considering,  first  of  all,  the  just 
interests  of  Engpland.    To  say  the  least, 
that  joint  intervention  was  most  unfor- 
tunate.    Our  interests  were  only  coinci- 
dent with  those  of  France  so  far  as  the 
financial   stability  of  Egypt  was  con- 
cerned. But  if  they  went  one  step  beyond 
that,  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
were  undeniably  diverse.     Oonsidering 
that  the  security  of  our  Indian  Empire 
largely  depended  on  Egypt,  and  that 
six-sevenths  of  the  tonnage  which  passed 
through  the  Suez  Canal  were  British,  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  incorrect  to  say 
that  our  interests  in  Egypt  were  to  those 
of  France  as  six  or  eight  to  one.    An- 
other grave  reason  against  the  joint  in- 
tervention was  the    action  of   France 
lately  in  regard  to  Tunis.    By  that  ac- 
tion she  hsd  drawn  down  upon  herself 
the  hatred  and  detestation  of  the  whole 
Mussulman  world,  and  justly  so.    [/ro- 
nteal  eh$$r8  from  tk$  Minuterial  B0nehit9,'] 
If  those  cheers  were  intended  to  empha- 
•iie  a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Qen* 


tleman  the  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  that  the  French  an- 
nexation of  Tunis  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  action  of  a  Member  of  the 
late   Gt>vemment,    he  (Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett)  denied  the  accuracy  of  that 
allegation.    A  suggestion  might  have 
been  made,  but  it  was  merely  in  conver- 
sation. It  was  made  as  part  of  a  general 
scheme;  and  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  late  Gt>vemment  would  never  have 
consented  to  so  flagrant  a  violation  of 
International  right  and  British  interests. 
That  statement,  therefore,  could  only  be 
accepted  in  the  most  general  terms.    It 
was  well  known  that  one  reason  why 
the  Porte  had  not  intervened  hitherto 
more  actively  to  put  down  the  Egyptian 
revolution  was  that  the  Sultan  was  un- 
able to  do  so,  in  view  of  the  strong  feel- 
ing in  the  Mussulman  world  against 
France.    The  British  Government  had 
tied   themselves  on    to    the    policy   of 
France ;  and  the  Ottoman  Government, 
however  disposed  to  unite  with  England, 
could  not  do  so,  because  it  was  not  Eng- 
lish influence  pressed  upon  them,  but 
really  French  dictation  under  the  cloak 
of  a  joint  action.     That  was  the  position 
in  which  the  Government  found  them- 
selves, and  he  was  surprised  that  states- 
men should  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  drawn  on  as  they  had  been.    As  far 
as  could  be  gathered  from  the  meagre 
Papers  supplied  to  the  House,  it  appeared 
that  the  GOvemment  had  acted  at  the  dic- 
tation of  France.  The  Joint  Note,  which 
was  the  beginning  of  the  difficulty,  was 
actually  drawn  up  by  M.   Gambetta. 
The  action  of  that  statesman  was  per- 
fectly justifiable  from  a  French  point  of 
view  ;  but  the  Government  ought  not  to 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  by 
him.      Another  strong  reason  against 
joint  intervention  with  France  was  the 
absolute  instability  of  any  French  Go- 
vernment.  Since  the  Bepublic  had  been 
established  in  France,  there  had  been 
some  20  different  changes  of  Ministnr  in 
a  decade.    It  was  a  mistake,  therefore, 
for  the  Government  to  ally  themselves 
with  that  Power,  instead  of  maintaining 
the  invaluable  understanding  which  had 
been  come  to  between   Germany  and 
Austria  and  the  late  Government.    It 
was  well  know  that,  as  long  ago  as  Octo- 
ber last,  the  Sultan  offered  to  put  an 
end  to  the  difficulty,  and  that  he  sent  a 
Mission  to  Egypt  to  deal  with  that  am- 
bitious adventnreTi  Arabi  Bey.    That 
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Mission  was  actually  chased  from  Egypt 
by  the  Gbvemment,  acting  under  the 
dictation  of  M.  Oambetta.  He  felt  sure 
that  the  present  difficulty  would  be  put 
an  end  to  by  the  despatch  of  Turkish 
troops  to  Egypt.  No  Power  disputed 
the  International  right  of  the  Porte  to 
control  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  If  Eg3rpt 
were  the  only  question  inyolved,  the 
Ooyemment  might  be  allowed  to  drift 
on ;  but  they  must  remember  that  the 
question  of  our  Empire  in  Central  Asia 
went  along  with  it.  [_Ironteal  cheers,'] 
Hon.  Members  who  cheered  ironically, 
perhaps,  thought  that  Arabi  Pasha  had 
not  heard  of  the  surrender  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, of  the  retreat  from  Candahar,  of 
the  anarchy  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Kil- 
mainham  Treaty.  He  begged  the  Prime 
Minister's  pardon.  He  had  forgotten 
the  pain  which  it  caused  him  to  have 
that  interesting  transaction  described  as 
"the  Treaty"  of  Kilmainham.  He 
would  gladly  substitute  the  phrase  used 
by  Earl  Cowper,  the  late  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  describe  it  as 
'<  the  surrender  of  Kilmainham."  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  very  soon 
reverse  their  unfortunate  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Turkey,  the  effect  would  be 
most  disastrous  to  the  power  of  England 
in  the  East.  The  effect  of  the  action  of 
the  Government  would  be  to  alienate 
the  Mussulman  population  in  India,  and 
to  deprive  us  of  the  only  assistance  on 
which  we  could  rely  in  the  great  struggle 
impending  in  Asia.  He  hoped  the 
result  of  the  discussion  might  be  that 
they  would  obtain  a  declaration  of  policy 
from  the  Government. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  the  time  of 
the  House  is  valuable,  and  I  would  ob- 
serve that  the  discussion,  which  has  now 
been  carried  on  for  nearly  an  hour,  is 
one  in  which  the  more  responsible  por- 
tion of  the  Party  opposite  has  not 
thought  it  prudent  up  to  this  time  to 
take  any  part,  although  they  have  had 
ample  opportunities.  I  take  notice  of 
that  circumstance  by  no  means  in  the 
way  of  criticism,  or  of  objection,  but  in 
the  way  of  acknowledgment  of  the  self- 
restraint  and  justice  which  have  been 
shown  by  hon.  Members  opposite.  Of 
course,  (Gentlemen  like  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
who  were  generally  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  affairs  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  this  particular  in  the  late  Par- 
liament, ai*e  aware  how  difficult  it  is  to 
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do  good  by  Party  intervention  in  a  sin- 
gularly complex  question  at  a  critical 
moment,  and  how  easy  it  is,  by  unre- 
strained indulgence  of  the  expression  of 
crude  and  irresponsible  opinion,  to  do 
mischief  in  such  questions.  But,  how- 
ever, the  House  is  in  a  happy  position, 
because,  although  we  have  learned  from 
the  mouth  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Ashmead-Bart- 
lett)  that  the  present  Government  allows 
everything  to  drift,  and  has  no  compe- 
tency whatever  to  enforce  right  views, 
and  no  disposition  to  escape  from  wrong 
ones,  and  although  the  present  Govern- 
ment is  thus  incompetent,  the  Opposi- 
tion Bench  is  silent ;  yet  the  House  and 
the  country  may  have  this  consolation — 
that  while  all  responsible  persons,  both 
those  in  Office  and  those  out  of  Office, 
fall  short  of  their  duty,  yet  there  are 
other  Gentlemen  in  Uiis  House — and 
young  Gentlemen,  too,  in  this  House — 
who  are  perfectly  prepared  to  announce 
to  us,  without  a  doubt  and  without  a  diffi- 
culty, all  that  ought  to  be  done,  and  all 
that  ought  not  to  be  done,  in  what  way, 
and  by  the  most  simple  and  summary 
process  to  solve  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blems. I  need  not  say  that  prominent  in 
that  band  of  distinguished  and  promis- 
ing statesmen — in  that  band,  and,  in- 
deed, more  than  prominent,  I  should 
say  confessedly  at  \i%  head — is  the  hon. 
Member  who  has  just  sat  down.  The 
main  characteristic  of  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  that  the  amount  of  information 
which  he  possesses  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs  is  such  that  not  only  no  Gentle- 
man out  of  Office,  but  no  authorized  and 
established  Department  of  the  Gt>vern- 
ment  can,  for  a  moment,  compete  with 
him.  Questions  that  are  difficult  to 
them  are  easy  to  him.  What  is  a  crisis 
for  them  is  no  crisis  to  him ;  but  only 
requires  the  application  of  common  sense 
such  as  his  to  cause  every  cloud  to 
vanish,  and  to  bring  back  to  us  a  clear 
sky,  instead  of  a  storm.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, before  I  sit  down,  to  convey  some 
real  information,  some  degree  of  conso- 
lation to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, because,  undoubtedly,  he  never 
fails  in  telling  us  pretty  plainly  what  he 
means,  and  to  that  I  will  address  my- 
self ;  but  before  I  proceed  further  I  must 
say  one  word  with  regard  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Baron  Henry  de  Worms).  I  must  own 
that  in  general  his  speeches,  since  ho 
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has  entered  this  House,  haye  been  dis- 
tinguished by  moderation  and  forbear- 
ance, so  far  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  them  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
say  that  the  character  of  his  speech  of 
to-day  was  not  quite  conformable  to  that 
rule.  I  say  so,  not  because  I  wish  to 
assume  the  office  of  a  censor,  but  be- 
cause he  made  a  multitude  of  assertions 
which  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  House 
by  noticing  one  by  one,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  unless  I  did  refer  to 
them,  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  ad- 
mitted. One  assertion,  however,  I  must 
notice,  for  of  all  the  extraordinary  accu- 
sations in  the  world  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  thought  fit  to  bring  against 
me,  the  most  extraordinary  is  the  one  in 
which  he  charges  me  with  having  de- 
preciated the  importance  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Surely  the  hon.  Member  cannot 
be  aware — though  he  might  be  legiti- 
mately unaware,  if  he  had  not  chosen  to 
refer  to  the  subject  gratuitously — that 
at  the  time  when  the  Government  of  this 
country,  formed  by  the  Party  opposite, 
was  opposing  the  making  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  I,  with  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  debate  in  this  House  on  the 
position  of  the  Government,  in  urging 
that  the  resistance  of  this  country  to 
that  most  valuable  work  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  instead  of  opposing  we 
should  support  it.  He  comes  forth, 
under  these  circumstances,  and  accuses 
me  individually,  and,  by  implication, 
those  with  whom  I  have  the  honour  to 
sit,  of  indifference  to  the  importance  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  If  the  hon.  Member 
does  undertake  to  speak  on  those  ques- 
tions, he  ought  to  improve  his  stock  of 
historical  information.  Turning  to  the 
main  question.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  cannot  wonder — considering  its 
extreme  complexity,  and  the  g^eat  inte- 
rest of  England  in  the  East,  and  the 
strong  and  legitimate  personal  interest 
that  many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of 
this  House,  feel  in  the  fate  of  our  fel- 
low-countrymen, possibly  their  friends 
and  relations,  in  Egypt — I  cannot  be 
surprised  at  some  strong  ebullition  of 
feeling  existing  with  regard  to  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  not  surprised  at  the  existence 
of  such  feelings,  and  I  do  not  complain 
that  they  have  found  utterance  in  this 
House ;  and  I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  I 
can,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  to  avoid  a 
controversial  tone,  observing,  however, 


in  the  first  place,  that  as  we  hope  that 
next  week  the  Papers  on  this  subject 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members, 
they  will  not  take  it  as  an  unkind  remark 
if  1  say  that  they  will  then  be  able  to  ap- 
proach the  consideration  of  this  question 
with  far  greater  advantage,  after  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  all  the  mani- 
fold stages  of  this  subject,  on  authentic 
information,  than  if  they  approached  it 
at  present,  when,  with  regard  to  these 
important  and  really  critical  matters, 
they  have  almost  no  authentic  informa- 
tion in  their  hands.  The  information 
they  have  is  incomplete  and  fragmen- 
tary, such  as  has  been  elicited  in  answer 
to  Questions,  and  not  by  way  of  con- 
tinuous exposition,  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Now,  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  complained  of  us,  in 
the  first  instance,  because  he  says  we 
have  not  answered  a  number  of  ques- 
tions which  have  been  put  to  us  by  him- 
self and  others.  He  asks — Is  there  to 
be  an  Anglo-French  intervention  in 
Egypt  ?  Is  there  to  be  a  Turkish  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Egypt  ?  and  many 
other  questions,  to  which  he  thinks  we 
ought  to  have  given  categorical  answers. 
My  reply  is,  that  to  no  one  of  these 
questions  was  it  our  duty  to  have  given 
a  categorical  answer ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  should  have  departed  from  our  duty 
if  we  had  given  categorical  answers  to 
any  of  them ;  for,  had  we  done  so,  we 
should  have  been  merely  limiting  and 
curtailing  liberty  of  action,  not  only  on 
our  own  part,  but  on  the  part  of  all 
other  Governments,  and  especially  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  of  Turkey. 
Our  business  is  to  preserve  that  liberty 
of  action;  our  business  is  to  indicate 
the  ends  we  have  in  view,  and  not  the 
means  by  which  those  ends  are  to  be  at- 
tained. Those  ends  have  been  most  dis- 
tinctly and  repeatedly  stated  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  They  are  well  known 
to  consist  in  the  general  maintenance  of 
all  established  rights  in  Egypt,  whether 
they  be  those  of  the  Sultan,  those  of  the 
Khedive,  those  of  the  people  of  Egypt, 
or  those  of  the  foreign  bondholders,  or 
whatever  they  may  be — that,  in  fact,  the 
single  phrase,  that  we  seek  the  mainten- 
ance of  all  established  rights,  and  the 
provision  of  due  guarantees  for  those 
rights,  is  the  description  of  the  policy 
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by  which  the  Goyemment  is  directed. 
With  regard  to  the  means  to  be  adopted 
for  carrying  out  those  ends,  I  say  that 
the  specific  measures  ought  not  to  be  in- 
dicated, and  that  it  would  be  a  gross 
error  and  dereliction  of  duty  on  our  part 
either  to  affirm  what  they  are,  or  to  ex- 
clude any  specific  measures  that  may  be 
adopted.  But  in  one  important  point  I 
may  make  an  approximation  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman.  I  greatly  lament  what  has 
been  said  here  as  to  the  Government  of 
France.  The  Government  of  France  has 
been  struggling  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  that  country  with  free,  and 
possibly — I  know  not — very  censorious 
comment;  but  certainly  with  a  rather 
unrestrained  comment  and  accusation, 
put  forward  in  a  manner  to  which  some 
Members  might  find  a  parallel  in  some 
of  the  speeches  and  suggestion^  which 
have  been  made  in  some  of  the  discus- 
sions in  this  House.  But  the  Govern- 
ment of  France,  while  feeling  and 
labouring  under  the  difficulties  of  this 
subject,  has  declared,  in  strong  and 
unequivocal  terms,  its  intention  to  labour 
loyally  and  heartily  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  England ;  and  in  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  for  us  to  be  behind  the 
Government  of  France  in  declaring,  on 
our  part,  an  intention  to  reciprocate  that 
feeling.  But  when  I  say  that,  and  while 
I  deeply  deprecate  all  attacks  upon  the 
Government  of  a  friendly  Power  so 
peculiarly  associated  with  us  in  many 
portions  of  this  matter,  I  do  not  intend 
to  draw  any  distinction  to  the  prejudice 
of  other  friendly  Powers,  least  of  all  to 
the  prejudice  of  either  Germany  or 
Turkey  ;  and  in  these  matters  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  telling  the  hon.  Member 
that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  be 
more  completely  mistaken  than  he  is  in 
the  assertion  that  he  has  made  on  this 
subject.  I  must  say  that  his  view  with 
respect  to  the  Government  of  France 
was  most  peculiar.  He  has  laid  down 
distinctly  a  portion  of  the  outline  of  the 
policy  which  he  says  we  ought  to  pursue. 
What  is  that  policy?  It  consists  of  a 
close  co-operation  with  France  in  the 
East,  as  far  as  financial  interests  are 
concerned,  and  sharp  opposition  to 
France  the  moment  we  get  beyond  the 
limit  of  those  financial  interests. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  :  Sir. 
the  Prime  Minister  has,  no  doubt  un- 
intentionally, misrepresented  me  on  two 
very  serious  and  important  points.    In 
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the  first  place,  I  made  no  violent  attacks 
whatever  on  the  Government  of  France. 
["  Oh,  oh ! "]  I  spoke  with  the  best  of 
motives ;  I  simply  said  that  French  in- 
terests and  our  interests  were  divergent. 
In  the  second  place,  I  did  not  advocate 
the  joint  intervention  of  France  and 
England  in  financial  matters.  I  merely 
said  if  we  went  one  step  beyond  that  oar 
interests  and  those  of  France  would  be- 
come divergent. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  never  said  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  made  any  violent 
attacks  upon  the  Government  of  France. 
[  Cries  0/  **  Oh !  "]  I  beg  your  pardon, 
but  let  any  hon.  Gentleman  who  chooses 
to  interrupt  me  in  that  way  prove  that  I 
did  so  by  repeating  what  I  said  to  that 
effect.  [The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
had  resumed  his  seat,  after  a  pause,  rose 
again,  and  continued  his  speech.]  I  said 
that  such  attacks  bad  been  made.  I  did 
not  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber ;  but,  if  anything  I  have  said  appears 
to  go  beyond  that,  I  beg  the  House  will 
consider  it  to  be  withdrawn.  What  I 
said  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  lay  down 
was  that  the  consideration  for  the  co- 
operation with  us  of  France  in  Egypt  is 
a  financial  consideration,  and  that  we 
should  engage  with  her  to  that  extent, 
but  should  offer  opposition  to  her  in  all 
matters  outside  of  that. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BAETLETT  denied 
that  he  had  made  such  a  statement. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  That  is  my  under- 
standing  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech. 
I  never  used  the  word  intervention.  I 
said  the  financial  co-operation  of  France 
as  to  financial  interests ;  and  if  he  dis- 
putes it,  and  says  that  I  have  misunder- 
stood his  meaning  upon  the  point,  I  am 
exceedingly  glad,  because  I  think  that 
a  representation  more  vicious  and  more 
absurd  than  the  possibility  of  our  main- 
taining co-operation  with  France  with 
regard  to  financial  interests  in  Egypt, 
and  then,  at  the  point  beyond  that, 
commencing  a  recognized  and  systematic 
counter-working  against  France  with  re- 
gard to  political  interests  undoubtedly 
could  not  be  conceived.  I  am  very  glad 
to  think  that  that  is  not  the  view  of  the 
hon.  Member.  The  view  of  the  hon. 
Member  is  this.  He  makes  a  charge 
against  us.  He  appears,  I  think,  to 
ridicule  the  idea  of  our  endeavouring 
to  work  with  the  rest  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  at  the  same  time  he  com- 
plains, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Ghreen* 
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wich  had  complained  before  him,  that  we 
had  alienatea  almost  all  those  Powers. 
Now,  we  accept  the  charge  that  we  have 
endeavoured  to  work  with  the  European 
Powers.  That  we  accept,  that  we  admit, 
that  we  profess,  and,  if  it  were  a  matter 
for  boasting,  we  should  be  inclined  to  do 
so  in  reference  to  that  point.  But  with 
regard  to  the  alienation  of  those  Powers, 
I  say  that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  foun- 
dation for  the  assertion  that  either  the 
generality  of  those  Powers,  or  any  one 
of  them,  is  at  this  moment  otherwise 
than  in  hearty  co-operation  with  this 
country.  But  I  will  go  even  further 
than  that,  and  I  will  meet  the  hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  point  that  he  is  most 
anxious  about.  He  says — and  I  think 
justly  says — that  there  ought  to  be,  at 
this  moment,  a  thoroughly  good  under- 
standing and  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
between  England  and  the  Sultan.  That 
is  quite  true ;  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
in  dealing  with  this  Mahomedan  popula- 
tion the  instrumentality — if  influence 
were  thought  to  be  required — the  instru- 
mentality of  Turkey  is  the  best  medium 
through  which  that  influence  can  be 
exercised.  And  when  the  hon.  Member 
sees  the  Papers,  which  will  shortly  be 
laid  upon  the  Table,  he  will  find  that  we 
have  all  along  acted  upon  that  principle. 
[Mr.  AsHKEAT)  -  Bartlett  dissented.] 
The  hon.  Gentleman  naturally  shakes 
his  head  without  having  seen  the 
Papers.  It  is  quite  fair  in  the  position 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  snould  a 
little  prejudge  the  matter.  That  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  complain  of;  but  I 
think  when  he  reads  these  Papers  he 
will  see  that  my  assertion  is  made  good ; 
and  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this — that  if 
there  ever  was  a  moment  when  that  un- 
derstanding and  that  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion was  strong,  clear,  and  unequivocal 
between  the  Government  of  Turkey  and 
the  Government  of  this  country  it  is  the 
moment  at  which  I  speak.  I  wUl  not  un- 
dertake to  prophesy  what  is  to  happen  to 
Egypt.  My  hon.  Friend  behind  me,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George 
Campbell),  has  referred  to  the  deplorable 
occurrence  on  Sunday  last,  and  asked 
whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  affirm 
that  which  is  understood  to  have  been 
•aid  by  the  French  Minister.  I  do  not 
think,  Sir,  that  information  of  so  specific 
and  pointed  a  character  has  come  directly 
into  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  undoubtedly,  so  far  as  our 


information  goes,  we  are  agreed  with  the 
French  Minister  in  that  which  perhaps 
may  be  considered  the  most  important 
point  of  the  whole  question  connected 
with  these  deplorable  disturbances — 
namely,  that  their  origin  was  an  origin 
which  is  properly  to  be  considered  as 
accidental,  and  as  extraneous  to  the  great 
Egyptian  crisis  of  the  present  moment, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
the  quarrel  had  once  broken  out  it  found 
materials  in  a  highly  inflammable  state 
of  affairs,  and  therefore  assumed  dimen« 
sions  which  were  of  a  dangerous  and 
formidable  character.  But,  without  pre- 
tending to  predict,  I  will  venture  to  give 
the  House  this  assurance — that  while  the 
g^eat  influences  that  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  question  are  many  and 
various,  I  believe  that,  at  the  present 
moment,  they  are  all  firmly  united  and 
combined  in  the  prosecution  of  a  common 
course.  There  is  the  Khedive,  as  the 
Governor  of  Egypt,  the  whole  of  whose 
conduct  during  the  last  few  critical 
weeks  has  entitled  him  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  confidence  of  all.  Then 
the  Sultan  is,  I  believe,  at  this  moment, 
acting  in  entire  harmony  with  the  Khe- 
dive— unquestionably  he  is  acting  in  en- 
tire harmony  with  the  Government  of 
this  country,  and  I  firmly  believe,  and 
can,  I  think,  confidently  state,  acting  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  Government  of 
every  Power  in  Europe.  As  to  the  doubts 
which  have  been  excited  in  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  mind  with  regard  to  Ger- 
many, I  must  say  that  no  less  than 
twice  within  the  last  10  or  12  days  Ger- 
many has  distinctly  supported  the  re- 
presentations made  to  the  Porte  that  it 
would  be  for  the  interest  of  all  parties,  for 
the  interests  of  the  Sultan  as  concerning 
his  Sovereignty,  for  the  interests  of  the 
Khedive,  and  of  the  people  of  Egypt, 
that  the  Oonference  should  assemble  in 
reference  to  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  has 
urged  that  those  representations  should 
be  attended  to. 

Sir  STAFFOEDNOETHOOTE: 
Sir,  I  entirely  recognize  the  justice  of 
the  view  of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  the 
present  is  not  the  moment  at  which  we 
can  properly  or  advantageously  discuss 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  At  the 
same  time,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will,  I  think,  see  that  it  is  not  unna- 
tural that  the  subject  should  be  raised, 
and  opportunities  be  taken  of  putting 
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Questions  to  the  Oovemment,  and  of 
expressing  opinions  upon  a  matter  which, 
has  a  direct  personal  interest  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  We  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  if  this  is  rather  an  irre- 
gular occasion  for  bringing  forward  this 
question,  the  House  has  surrendered  the 
whole  of  its  time  to  the  Government, 
and,  therefore,  we  must  have  a  little 
latitude  in  the  matter.  I  must  also 
take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I  think 
the  Government  have,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  and  especially  in  some  of  the 
answers  given  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  to-day, 
adopted  a  policy  of  undue  reticence,  and 
that  they  have  pushed  that  policy  rather 
too  far.  The  hon.  Baronet  tells  us  that 
we  have  to  wait  until  next  week  for 
the  presentation  of  Papers  which  will 
only  bring  us  down  to  the  17th  of  May, 
and  that  even  those  Papers  cannot  be 
produced  until  there  has  been  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  Sir  Edward  Malet's 
opinion  with  regard  to  them.  Nobody 
doubts  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty, 
and  the  constant  practice  of  a  Govern- 
ment, to  communicate  with  and  consult 
their  agents  as  to  the  Papers  which 
ought  to  be  produced  ;  but  the  question 
is,  as  to  Papers  so  long  back  as  the  17th 
of  May,  has  there  not  been  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  that  opinion?  I 
cannot,  therefore,  understand  why  there 
should  be  delay  with  regard  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  those  Papers.  Then,  no- 
body can  help  feeling  this — you  have,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  very  great  state 
of  uneasiness  with  regard  to  the  safety 
of  British  life  and  property  in  Alexan- 
dria; you  have  had  a  very  alarming 
riot  on  Sunday  last,  which  may  have 
been — I  dare  say  it  was — accidental  in 
its  immediate  origin;  but  which  cer- 
tainly was  characterized  by  circum- 
stances which  show  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  behind  than  a  mere  accidental 
quarrel  which  we  may  expect  not  to 
occur  again.  Questions  were  put  as  to 
the  position  of  affairs,  and  how  far 
proper  precautions  were  taken  for  the 
safety  of  British  subjects  and  others  in 
Alexandria;  and  what  does  the  hon. 
Baronet  tell  us  ?  He  says  that  Dervish 
Pasha,  in  connection  with  the  Egyptian 
Govern  men  t.lias  guaranteed  their  safety, 
and  when  asked  what  he  means  by  the 
Egyptian  Government,  he  intimates  that 
he  really  does  not  know. 

Sir  Stafford  Northoot$ 


Sm  CHAELE8  W.  DILKE:  H  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  a  correction,  I 
said  I  was  quoting  from  the  words  of 
Dervish  Pasha,  in  which  he  says  he  was 
prepared  to  assume  the  joint  responsi- 
bility. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE: 
Joint  responsibility,  with  whom?  [Sir 
Chables  W.  Dilee  dissented.]  The 
hon.  Baronet  speaks  of  a  joint  respon- 
sibility, and  when  I  ask  with  whom,  he 
can  only  shake  his  head. 

SiK  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  In  order 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  upon  the 
subject,  there  is  another  telegram,  I 
may  state,  from  Sir  Edward  Malet  on 
the  same  subject,  in  which  he  says  that 
which  is  very  obvious — namely,  that 
Dervish  Pasha,  not  as  regards  the  ob- 
jects of  his  mission,  but  as  regards  the 
one  question  of  the  security  of  life  and 
property,  was  acting  in  concert  with 
Arabi  Pasha. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE: 
Oh  !  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  upon  what  arises 
from  that  statement ;  but  it  is  obviously 
a  very  important  feature.  Up  to  this 
moment  we  have  no  information  as  to 
what  are  the  relations  between  Arabi 
Pasha  and  the  Government  of  the  Khe- 
dive, or  the  Turkish  Commissioner,  or 
anybody  else.  But  it  now  appears  that 
there  are  certain  relations  upon  which  I 
think  it  would  be  proper  that  this  House 
and  the  country  should  have  more  de- 
tailed information.  [Mr.  BoxpiKB :  Can 
the  Government  give  us  any  Papers  ?] 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
right  to  ask  the  Government  whether 
they  can  give  us  any  information  on 
this  subject  ?  I  wish  to  say,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  sit  near  me,  that  we  are 
not  anxious  to  precipitate  this  matter; 
but  we  do  think  the  time  has  come  when 
it  would  be  very  desirable  that  we  should 
be  told  by  the  Government,  in  general 
terms,  what  the  real  state  of  Egypt  is 
at  this  moment,  and  what  is  the  position 
of  these  personages  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much,  and  about  whom  so  very  dif- 
ferent reports  reach  us  from  other 
sources.  My  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Bourke)  reminds  me  that  a  short  time 
ago  a  demand  was  made  for  the  exile  of 
Arabi  Pasha ;  but  that  is  going  into  a 
question  which,  perhaps,  would  be  more 
properly  discussed  when  we  know  a  little 
more.  What  I  think  the  country  ought 
to  have  is  a  further  and  more  complete 
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statement  to  give  more  relief  to  its 
anxiety  than  merely  to  be  told  that  we 
have  every  confidence  in  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour's  readiness  to  land  marines 
when  necessary.  Everyone  knows  that 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  is  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  gallantry,  and  we  can  rely 
on  his  taking  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary;  but  have  the  Government 
nothing  else  to  t«ll  us  on  that  subject 
but  the  reference  to  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  ?  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  fa- 
voured, in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two, 
with  some  further  information  from  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  real 
state  of  afiPairs,  and  I  hope  also  that 
measures  will  be  taken  to  press  forward 
the  production  of  the  Papers  which  are 
necessary  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  enable  us  to  form  an  opi- 
nion upon  it.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  any  object  in  continuing  this  conver- 
sation ;  but  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
natural, nor  at  all  undesirable,  that  this 
conversation  should  have  arisen.  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  if  anything 
that  was  said  could  cause  any  kind  of 
difficulty  or  embarrassment  between  us 
and  our  Allies  abroad,  and  especially 
the  French  Government.  We  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  there  has  been  per- 
fectly loyal  action  between  the  French 
Government  and  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment; but  we  are  not  at  present  in- 
formed as  to  what  that  has  been.  But 
we  can  suspend  our  comments  on  the 
whole  matter  until  we  are  informed  what 
the  real  state  of  things  is,  and  what  is 
the  present  information  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  to  go  upon. 

Sm  CHAELE8  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  House,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  make  one  word 
of  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  (Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote),  and  his  request  for  further  infor- 
mation as  to  the  employment  of  Arabi 
Pasha's  influence  by  Dervish  Pasha  for 
the  protection  of  European  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  whole  of  the  Consuls  in 
Cairo,  including  the  English  and  French 
Consuls,  met  Dervish  Pasha  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  European  life  and  pro- 
perty, and  at  the  meeting  they  made  no 
request  to  Dervish  Pasha  to  appeal  to 
Arabi  Pasha,  but  merely  insisted  on 
measures  being  taken  to  secure  European 
life  and  property.  Dervish  Pasha  stated 
that  he  and  the  Khedive  himself  would 

yOL.  OOLXX.     [THntB  sebixs.] 


take  the  necessary  measures  in  connec- 
tion with  Arabi|  Pasha,  without  raising 
any  question  bearing  on  the  general  posi- 
tion of  Dervish  Pasha's  mission,  or  the 
position  of  Arabi  Pasha — but  merely 
using  an  influence  which  de  facto  existed, 
and  which  Arabi  Pasha  possessed,  for  the 
immediate  protection  of  European  life 
and  property.  In  reply  to  that,  the  Con- 
suls expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Arabi  Pasha,  but  stated  that  the 
measures  which  Dervish  Pasha  pro- 
posed to  take  were  measures  which  they 
thought  in  themselves  satisfactory  as 
well  as  necessary. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  asked  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Aflairs,  whether  the  document  which 
had  been  referred  to,  and  which  he  (Mr. 
Bourke)  called  an  Ultimatum,  but  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  said  was  not  an  Ulti- 
matum, was  withdrawn  at  the  time  Der- 
vish Pasha  proposed  that  Arabi  Pasha 
should  assume  the  government  of  the 
country  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  We  are 
not  concerned.  Sir,  with  the  relations  be- 
tween Dervish  Pasha  and  Arabi  Pasha. 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  re- 
lations. We^'have  merely  stated  what 
we  thought  it  was  necessary  to  do  for 
the  pacification  of  Egypt,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  [property,  and  ^ we 
have  withdrawn  nothmg  at  idl. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  the  Government 
seemed  to  have  been  utterly  mistaken 
throughout*allJ[the8e  proceedings.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Prime 
Minister  told  the  House,  in  answer  to 
certain  Questions,  that  they  had  no  fear 
with  respect  with  the  safety  of  the 
Europeans  in  Egypt.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, were  those  words  uttered  than 
there  occurred  the  breaking-out  at  Alex- 
andria. They  were  also  told  that  the 
Government  did  not  think  that  the  Khe- 
dive's life  was  in  danger,  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  said  that  Arabi  Bey  in- 
tended to  be  perfectly  honest  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  Khedive,  and  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  deposing  him. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  When 
were  those  statements  said  to  be  made  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  said  by 
me. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  maintained  that  it 
had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Baronet  that, 
in  his  belief,  no  molestation  would  bo 
offered  to  the  Khedive. 
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8p  CHAELES  W.  DILKE:  What 
I  simply  did,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  was  to  read  a  telegram  from 
Dervish  Pasha  expressing  that  official's 
opinion  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ONSLOW,  continning,  explained 
that  he  wished  to  show  how  mistaken 
the  Oovemment  had  been  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  No  sooner 
was  the  statement  about  the  safety  of 
the  Khediye  made  than  he  had  to  bolt 
off  to  Alexandria.    On  a  recent  occasion 
he  (Mr.  Onslow)  had  put  a  Question 
with    reference    to    the    safety  of  the 
British  subjects  in  Cairo.      The  hon. 
Baronet  replied  that  Dervish  Pasha  had 
guaranteed  their  safety.     Immediately 
afterwards,  however,  Dervish  Pasha  de- 
parted for  Alexandria  with  the  Khedive, 
so  that  now  the  lives  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects were  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebel  and 
traitor,  Arabi  Bey.    It  was  monstrous 
that  that  should  be  so.     Considering  the 
inflammable  state  of    affairs  in  Alex- 
andria, the  Government  ought  at  once 
to  take  strong  steps  to  preserve  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  Queen's  subjects. 
He  would  admit  that  there  were  diffi- 
culties in  the  way ;  but  the  Government 
ought  to  rise  superior  to  them — in  fact, 
they  ought  to  have  foreseen  them.    The 
Government  had  all  along  shown  the 
greatest  light  -  heartedness    and  indif- 
ference in  this  matter.    They  had  rather 
pooh-poohed  the  difficulties  of  the  case  ; 
and  now  they  were  in  a  horrid  mess,  re- 
lying upon  Turkey  to  get  them  out  of  it. 
Notwithstanding  what  had  been  said, 
he  (Mr.  Onslow)  had  reason  to  know 
that  the  gpreatest  apprehension  was  en- 
tertained, not  only  at  Cairo,  but  at  Alex- 
andria and  the  Suez  Canal.     That  day 
they  had  learnt  that  the  passengers  on 
board  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Com- 
pany's steamer  and  in  other  ships  in  the 
Canal  feared   that  they  might   be  at- 
tacked. Had  the  Government,  he  asked, 
done  anything  further    to  protect  the 
lives  of  those  who  were  passing  through 
the  Suez  Canal  ?  They  had  been  warned 
two  or  three  times  how  serious  was  the 
state  of  affairs,  and  on  the  heads  of  its 
Members  would  lie  the  responsibility  if 
an  attack  should  at  any  time  be  made 
upon  the  English  in  Cairo  or  at  Alexan- 
dria.   The  Government,  it  appeared  to 
him,  had  ignored  what  ought  to  be  the 
primary  consideration  in  connection  with 
the  great   Eastern   Question — namely, 
that  the  power  of  England  should  be 


paramount  in  Egypt.    It  was  the  duty 
of  this  country  to  remain  aUied  with 
France;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
equally  her  duty  to  put  her  foot  down, 
and  to  show  to  the  whole  of  Europe  that 
England  must  have    the  master^hand 
over  the  affairs  of  Egypt.     It  seemed  to 
him,  however,  as  if  France  had  bam- 
boozled the  Government  of  this  country, 
for  France  appeared  to  be  the  para- 
mount Power  in  Egypt,  and  all  tiiat  we 
had  done  was  to  say   "  Ditto "  to  M. 
Gambetta.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said 
that  we  were  pledged   to  support  the 
Elhedive;  but  how  were  we  going  to 
support  him  should  he  be  attacked — by 
moral  force  alone,  or  by  physical  force  ? 
Surely  we  ought  to  show  him  and  the 
whole  of  Europe,    by  a  physical  de- 
monstration, that  we  were  prepared  at 
all  hazards  to  maintain  his  interests.  He 
regretted  that  the  Government  should 
hitherto  have  treated  the  whole  of  thk 
matter  in  an  off-hand  and   somewkat 
shabby  way.      The   hon.  Baronet  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  had  given  the  House    evaaiTe 
answers,  and  the  House  had  but  little 
knowledge  of  the  intended  policy  of  the 
Government.     If  the  people  of  India 
should  see  us,  in  connection  with  E^rp- 
tian  affairs,  giving  way  to  Austria,  Ger- 
many, or  any  other  Power,  our  repu- 
tation in  that  country  would  be  g^reatly 

jeopardized.  

Mb.  JOSEPH  COWEN  eaid,  that,  in 
common  with  other  hon.  Membera,  he 
had  no  wish  to  press  the  Government 
unduly.  He  realized  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  and  was  willing  to  make 
every  allowance  for  them.  The  positioa 
of  affairs  in  Egypt  was  critical,  and  it 
was  not  in  the  interest  of  the  Publie 
Service  to  press  any  Minister  to  make  t 
statement  that,  in  his  judgment,  could 
not  be  safely  made.  Upon  liiat  point 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinioiL 
What  tbey  complained  of  was,  that  the 
Government,  in  giving  the  informatiofl 
they  were  asked  for,  gave  it  reluctantlf , 
ana  that  what  was  got  from  them  wti 
got  in  a  fragmenta^,  diffuse,  and  im- 
perfect way.  Language,  it  had  bew 
said,  was  invented  for  the  pnipma  rf 
enabling  a  man  to  conoeal  his  **  *^ 
The  language  of  his  hon. 
Under  Secretary  of  State 
Affairs,  in  agreement  wi^ 
effectually  ofxtm^Bi 
Government  f 
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natural  impatience  of  the  public,  and 
the  anxiety  of  hon.  Members,  if  Minis- 
ters would  make  a  dear,  definite,  and, 
as  far  as  they  were  able,  full  statement 
of  the  position  of  afiPairs.  They  could 
state  what  had  been  done,  and  what, 
under  certain  conditions,  they  meant  to 
do.  If  such  a  statement  was  made,  this 
incessant  system  of  interrogation  would 
cease.  He  did  not  think  that,  up  to  the 
present,  the  Gh>Yemment  had  any  reason 
to  complain  of  the  attitude  tAen  by 
their  opponents.  Both  the  Opposition 
and  the  hon.  Members  on  that  (the  Go- 
yemment)  side  of  the  House  who  were 
doubtful  as  to  the  policy  they  were  pur- 
suing, had  exercised  a  reasonable  reti- 
cence ;  but  matters  had  now  become  so 
serious  that  something  more  than  ques- 
tioning had  to  be  resorted  to.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minister  had 
made  a  speech  which  had  interested  and 
amused  the  House.  He  had  bantered 
the  hon.  Member  for  Eye  (Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett)  pleasantly  enough ;  but  he  had 
said  nothing.  Nobody  was  one  whit 
the  wiser  when  he  sat  down,  He  told 
the  House  that  the  Goyemment  wanted 
to  maintain  the  itatw  quo;  but  they 
knew  that  before.  He  had  expatiated 
upon  that  indefinite  entity  called  the 
European  Concert,  the  merits  of  which 
the  nime  Minister  ^predated  much 
more  highly  than  he  (Mr.  Joseph  Cowen) 
did.  But  beyond  these  two  statements 
— both  of  which  they  were  familiar  with 
— no  information  had  been  youchsafed. 
What  did  the  Goyemment  mean  to  do  ? 
A  few  weeks  ago,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  his  hon.  Friend,  they  issued  an 
Ultimatum  demanding  that  Arabi  Pasha 
should  be  exiled ;  he  was  not  arguing 
as  to  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  such  a 
course  of  procedure,  that  was  not  the 
point  under  consideration.  It  was  whe- 
ther the  retention  of  office  by,  and  the 
remaining  in  Egypt  of,  Arabi  Pasha 
was  contrary  or  not  to  English  interests 
and  to  the  welfare  of  Egypt.  His 
exile  might  or  might  not  be  desirable ; 
but  it  was  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  that  he  should  be  sent  away. 
But  Arabi  had  not  been  banished.  Ac- 
oording  to  the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  rebellious  Arabi 
was  really  master  of  the  situation.  He 
was  left  in  sole  charge  of  Oairo,  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  Khediye 
was  not  able  to  send  him  away ;  Der- 


yish  Pasha  did  not  seem  to  be  willing ; 
and  the  man  whom  the  French  and 
English  Goyemments  had  determined 
should  be  banished  had,  in  effect,  well- 
nigh  banished  them.  Now,  they  found 
that  it  was  to  this  same  man  the  autho- 
rity of  the  State  was  committed,  and  on 
his  word  that  peace  and  security  at 
Cairo  depended.  The  country  would 
regard  that  as  a  yery  dubious  proceed- 
ing, and  would,  he  thought,  look  upon 
the  Goyemment  as  guilty  of  some  in- 
consistency. Arabi  either  threatened 
our  interests  or  he  did  not  do  so.  If  he 
did  not,  the  Goyemment  ought  not  to 
haye  acted  as  they  had  done ;  but,  if  he 
did,  then  decided  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
against  him.  They  had  heuxL  some- 
thing before  of  the  GK)yemment  depend- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  peace  in  a 
country  upon  men  whom  they  had  de- 
clared to  be  guilty  of  treasonable  prac- 
tices. If  Arabi  Bey  was  not  to  be  trusted 
we  ought  not  to  depend  upon  him.  If 
he  was  to  be  trusted,  and  maintained  in 
his  position,  what  right  had  the  Allied 
Fleets  at  Alexandria?  They  should  be 
withdrawn  and  reliance  placed  upon  the 
man  who  claimed  to  haye  authority  in 
Egypt,  and  we  ought  to  recognize  his 
claim  to  act  as  the  Bepresentatiye  of 
national  feeling  in  Egypt.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  spoken  in  yery  cordial  and 
complimentary  terms  of  the  Turkish  Go- 
yemment. According  to  his  statement, 
England  was  now  on  yery  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  Porte.  He  (Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen)  was  glad  to  hear  it.  It  indi- 
cated a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  coun- 
try. The  statement  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  the  subject  that  day,  and  the 
statement  he  hadpreyiously  made  in  the 
hearing  of  the  House,  contrasted  in  a 
yery  marked  manner.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  used  to  talk  about  driying 
the  Turks,  ''bag  and  baggage,"  into  the 
Bosphorus  or  into  Asia.  {JtlT.  Gi<ad- 
STONB :  I  neyer  said  so.]  Well,  he 
would  not  squabble  about  words.  He 
would  accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
denial;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  deny  that  he  and  the  majority 
of  the  Liberal  Party  had  for  years  past 
adyocated  a  strongly  anti-Turkish  policy. 
They  despised  and  derided  the  Turk, 
and  now  they  had  to  go  and  ask  his  help. 
Their  line  of  action  in  the  past  and  their 
line  of  action  now  certainly  did  not  har- 
monize ;  and  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  some  of  the  harsh  things  that 
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were  said  of  the  Turk  had  not  been  said, 
the  couree  of  the  English  Gtoyernment 
in  the  East  would  have  been  a  little 
smoother  than  it  was  at  present.  One 
other  remark  he  wished  to  make.  The 
Prime  Minister  objected  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Baron  Henry  de  Worms)  about 
the  Suez  Canal.  But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  misapprehended  what 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  said.  It  was 
quite  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
from  the  first  had  been  a  supporter  of 
the  Canal  project.  Those  who  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  history  of  that  under- 
taking, knew  that  when  Mr.  Eoebuck 
submitted  his  Motion  in  Parliament  re- 
specting it,  one  of  the  ablest  speeches 
made  in  support  of  the  scheme  was  that 
of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  quite 
true,  therefore,  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  in  favour  of  constructing 
the  Canal,  when  many  people  were  op- 
posed to  it.  But  what  the  bon.  Member 
for  Greenwich  said  was,  that  recently 
the  Prime  Minister  had  declared  that 
even  if  the  Canal  was  closed,  our  old 
way  to  India  might  be  resumed  without 
much  disadvantage.  During  the  Eastern 
discussions,  he  had  repeatedly  referred 
to  the  way  round  the  Cape  as  an  alter- 
native passage  to  the  East,  which  might 
be  resorted  to  without  much  inconveni- 
ence. An  occasion  would  soon  arise 
when  the  whole  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Egypt  might  be  reviewed,  and 
reviewed  with  more  ample  material  at 
command  than  they  now  possessed ;  and 
in  that  event,  what  he  (Mr.  Joseph 
Gowen)  and  others  wished  the  Ministers 
to  do,  was  to  permit  full  information 
about  events  as  they  proceeded,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  country 
would  permit.  There  was  no  desire  to 
be  awkward  with  them,  or  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them.  So  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, he  had  no  wish  to  revive  old 
discussions,  or  to  twit  them  too  hard 
with  their  inconsistencies.  He  was  only 
too  glad  that  they  had  come  back  to  the 
national  faith  with  respect  to  our  fo- 
reign policy  in  the  East.  But  still  it 
was  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Par- 
liament would  be  quiescent  when  such 
important  events  were  transpiring,  and 
there  was  such  a  paucity  of  intelligence 
concerning  them  from  official  sources. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  would  not 
have  risen  again;  but  he  thought  the 
information  supplied  by  the  hon.  Baro- 
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net  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  threw  considerable  light 
upon  the  alarming  statements  to  which 
he  (Mr.  Chaplin)  had  drawn  attention 
earlier  in  the  day.  The  difficulty  with 
which  that  information  was  extracted 
suggested  to  him  (Mr.  Chaplin)  a  re- 
semblance between  the  present  occasion 
and  certain  other  transactions  which 
occurred  not  long  ago.  He  was,  in  fact, 
reminded  of  the  suppressed  paragraph 
about  which  so  much  had  been  said. 
There  was  a  resemblance  also  between 
the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  in  Eg^t  and  their  policy  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstances  to  which 
that  parag^ph  had  reference.  Were 
they  to  understand  that  it  was  to  the 
agent  of  disorder  in  Egypt  that  they 
now  looked  for  the  suppression  of  dis- 
order ?  That  he  understood  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  answer  which  was  extracted 
with  great  difficulty  from  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  most 
distinctly  stated  that  the  Consuls  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Arabi 
Pasha ;  but  their  dealings  were  entirely 
with  Dervish  Pasha,  and  stated  their 
reasons  why  they  accepted  the  proposal 
of  Dervish  Pasha. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  understood 
that  to  be  the  effect  of  the  answer  given 
by  the  hon.  Baronet  to  his  (Mr.  Chaplin's) 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Devon  (Sir  Stafford  Northoote).  The 
hon.  Baronet  said  he  had  assurances 
from  Dervish  Pasha  that  order  would 
be  preserved ;  but  that  was  to  be  done 
through  the  agency  of  Arabi,  and  it 
might,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  that  it 
was  to  the  very  agents  of  disorder  in 
Egypt  that  the  Government  looked  for 
the  suppression  of  lawlessness  in  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  no  other  measures 
had  been  taken  for  the  security  of  the 
lives  of  British  subjects  at  Alexandria. 
That  was  nothing  but  the  Kilmainham 
compact  over  again.  He  was  not  sur- 
prised at  the  intense  alarm  felt  just  now  by 
British  residents  at  Alexandria,  though 
the  hon.  Baronet  said  that  from  all  the 
information  he  had  received  there  was 
no  legitimate  ground  for  the  apprehen- 
sions that  had  been  expressed.  But  could 
it  be  that  there  was  no  ground  for  appre- 
hension in  such  circumstances  as  tnese, 
when  there  had  been  already  115  mur- 
ders of  Europeans,  to  say  nothing  of 
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others  that  might  have  ooourred,  but  of 
which  nothiD(]f  was  known  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  That 
is  not  our  information. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN :  No ;  yon  never  giye 
us  any  information. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  That 
may  be  an  amusing  Party  retort ;  but  I 
stated  that  I  had  given  the  whole  of  the 
information  the  Goyemment  possessed 
in  regard  to  the  murders. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  said,  their  precise 
complaint  was  that  the  Government  did 
not  communicate  their  information,  and 
that,  though  the  hon.  Baronet  said  that 
never  had  more  information  been  given 
in  similar  circumstances,  those  who  were 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  Government 
knew  nothing  beyond  what  they  could 
gather  from  newspapers  and  telegrams 
from  abroad.  A  few  minutes  ago  the 
House  did  not  know  what  steps  had  been 
taken  by  the  Government  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  British  residents  in  Alex- 
andria ;  but  it  now  appeared  that  they 
were  to  be  protected  through  Arabi 
Pasha,  and,  that  being  the  case,  he 
should  not  rest  or  be  satisfied  until  they 
had  extracted  from  the  Government  dis- 
tinct information  as  to  what  steps  they 
had  taken,  and  would  take  in  the  future, 
to  protect  European  life  and  property. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOfjRT :  I  do 
not  rise  to  prolong  the  debate,  but  only 
to  make  clear  what  has  been  stated  by 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin) charges  the  Government  with  having 
entered  into  relations  with  Arabi  Pasha. 

I  Mr.  Chaplin  :  No,  no !]    Then  I  do  not 
now  what  he  means  hj  talking  about 

the  Kilmainham  compact 

Mb.  CHAPLIN :  I  asked  this  question 
of  the  Government — Is  it  to  the  agent  of 
disorder  that  they  look  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  outrages  in  Egypt  ?  And,  by 
saying  that,  I  am  speaking  of  what  I  was 
told,  that  it  was  the  action  of  Dervish 
Pasha  acting  through  Arabi  Pasha. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  The 
answer  to  that  is  perfectly  plain  and  dis- 
tinct. We  look  to  Dervish  Pasha,  who 
is  the  Representative  of  the  Porte,  to 
whom  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  have 
hitherto  been  willing  to  refer  everything, 
as  the  Representative  of  the  Sovereign 
of  Egypt.  [Mr.  Chaplin  :  But  what  are 
bis  instruotions?]  What  business  have 
Heir  Mi^eetj's  Gknremment  to  ask  fSor  a 


communication  of  the  instructions  of  the 
Sultan  to  his  own  agent,  except  so  far  as 
the  Porte  chooses  to  communicate  it  to 
us  ?  Can  there  be  anything  more  extra- 
ordinarily inconsistent  than  the  language 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ?  They  say, 
**  You  are  not  giving  influence  enough 
to  the  Porte;"  and  then  they  turn  round 
and  attack  Dervish  Pasha  for  his  conduct. 
We  look  to  him  as  the  Representative 
of  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  the  Portft,  in 
Egypt.  That  is  why  He>  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment look  to  Dervish  Pasha.  He 
gives  us  assurances  with  reference  to  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
attaches  to  those  assurances  the  epithet 
of  a  Kilmainham  compact.  That  is  no 
affair  of  the  Porte  and  its  Representa- 
tive. [«*  Oh,  oh !  *']  That  is  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  opinion  of  the  conduct  of 
Dervish  Pasha,  the  Representative  of 
the  Porte.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  not  responsible  for  what  relations 
Dervish  Pasha  may  establish  with  Arabi 
Pasha  or  anybody  else.  The  relations 
he  chooses  to  have  with  Arabi  Bey  is 
rather  the  affair  of  Dervish  Pasha  and 
the  Government  he  represents.  ['*  Oh, 
oh ! "]  I  am  stating  a  proposition  which 
cannot  be  disputed.  What  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  done  is,  through  the 
mouths  of  the  Consuls,  to  ask  Dervish 
Pasha  to  undertake  the  responsibility  of 
protecting  life  and  property  in  Egypt. 
What  methods  he  has  at  his  disposal,  or 
chooses  to  take,  he  is  responsible  for  to 
his  own  Government. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  that  as  the 
Government  had  stated  that  they  looked 
to  Dervish  Pasha  for  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  in  Egypt,  it  was  important 
that  Dervish's  position  should  be  under- 
stood. It  appeared,  from  what  the  right 
hon.  andleamed  Gentleman  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
said,  that  he  was  the  Commissioner  and, 
therefore.  Representative  of  the  Porte,  the 
Sovereign  of  Egypt;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  suggestion  had  been  made  that 
his  position  somewhat  resembled  that 
lately  occupied  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Clare  (Mr.  O'Shea) 
in  other  well-known  proceedings.  As, 
therefore,  some  doubt  had  been  thrown 
upon  this  matter,  he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther) 
thought,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
the  lives  and  property  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  in  E^rpt  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Goyemment,  dependent  on  Dervish 
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Pasha  for  iheir  protectioii,  thai  the  Omi- 
misflioner's  precise  position  should  be 
clearly  stated  to  the  Hoose.  The  hon. 
Baionet  the  Under  Secretary  ot  State 
for  Foreign  AflEsirs  had  made  no  refer- 
ence whatever  during  the  discussion  to 
a  person  who  had  occupied  a  very  pro- 
minent position  throughout  the  whole 
of  these  troubles — ^namely,  Arabi  Pasha. 
The  Ooyemment  had  stated  that  they 
had  in  no  shape  or  form  recognized  him^ 
but  looked  to  Dervish  Pa^a  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  It  transpired, 
howerer,  at  thelast  moment,  that  Dervish 
relied  upon  Arabi  for  the  fulfilment  of 
this  duty.  Thus,  the  Qovemment  relied 
upon  Dervish,  and  Dervish  relied  upon 
Arabi;  but  he  would  not  pursue  any 
further  the  schoolboy's  calculation  of  the 
consequent  relations  between  the  (^ 
vemment  and  Arabi.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  question  he  would  like  to  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AfiSairs — Was  Arabi  Pasha  present  at  tibe 
conference  held  between  Dervish  Pasha 
and  the  Consuls  ? 

Sm  CHAELES  W.  DILKE :  K  the 
rieht  hon.  Gentleman  will  give  Notice 
of  that  Question,  I  will  answer  it. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEB  presumed  that, 
in  that  case,  he  might  take  it  that  the 
Government  did  not  at  present  know 
whether  Arabi  was  present  or  not.  He 
would  eive  Notice  of  the  Question ;  and 
he  wotud  also  give  Notice  of  the  further 
Question,  Whether  the  Consul  in  Egypt 
had  informed  the  Government  of  the 
details  of  the  Conference  with  Dervish 
Pasha,  but  had  omitted  to  mention  the 
not  unimportant  fact  whether  Arabi  had 
been  present  ?  Without  wishing  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  unduly,  he  would 
like  to  make  one  comment  on  the  severe 
tone  that  had  been  adopted  towards  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Portsmouth 
(Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff).  The  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  had  chaiged  his  hon. 
Friend  with  being  guilty  of  a  consider- 
able offence  in  his  reference  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  France ;  butthe  hon.  Baronet 
should  have  noticed  the  emphasis  laid 
by  his  hon.  Friend  on  the  necessity  of 
cordial  co-operation  with  that  Govern- 
ment. The  general  observations  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  as  to  the  great  danger  and 
impropriety  of  speeches  made  by  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  in  or  out  of  it,  which 
endangered  our  relations  with  Foreign 
Powers,  were  most  sound ;  and  it  was  a 
matter  for  regret  that  during  the  hon. 
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Baronet's  (q^eedi  the  TreMOiy  Bench 
was  not  so  well,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  00 
influentiaUy,  filled  as  it  had  scace  be- 
come, for  his  remaiks  upon  that  point 
were  deserving  of  attention  in  ^at 
quarter,  espeGiaDy,  of  the  House.  The 
Prime  Minister,  who  had  since  entered, 
had  also  justly  deprecated  unrestrained 
indulgence  in  the  expression  of  crude  and 
irresponsible  opinion.  The  House  was 
thoroughly  with  the  right  him.  G^entie- 
man  in  deprecating  observations  whidi 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  demand  for 
inconvenient  explanati<ms  firom  Powen 
at  peace  with  Her  Majesty.  The  right 
hon.  G^tleman,  while  the  hon.  Gkntie- 
man  the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen)  was  ^^eaking,  had  denied 
that  he  had  said  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  human  race  if  the  Turks  were 
driven,  ''  bag  and  baggage,"  across  the 
Bomphorus. 

ILa.  GLADSTONE :  I  never  said  a 
word  about  it^ 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB :  About  what  7 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  About  going  over 
the  Bosphorus. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  he  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  Bo^^ros 
separated  Europe  from  Asia.  Of  course, 
he  at  once  accepted  the  ri^it  hon.  G«i- 
tleman's  statement. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  do  not  want 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  acceptance 
of  anything.  The  thing  is  in  prints  and 
if  the  right  hon.  G^tleman  takes  the 
trouble,  before  he  occupies  the  time  oi 
this  House  with  sudi  statements,  to  read 
the  print  it  would  be  an  advantage.  I 
never  said  one  word  about  the  removal 
of  the  Turks  from  Europe  to  Asia. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  that  the  risfat 
hon.  Gentleman  had  kindly  called  his 
attention  to  a  w<»k  in  which  this  was 
printed.  He  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  regretted 
if  his  recollection  was  not  accurate ;  but 
he  thought  he  had  not  unfairly  ^to» 
mized  the  statements  therein  enmssed 
by  the  right  h<m.  Gentleman  when  he 
indicated  that  Asia  should  httooeforUi 
become  the  exclusive  residence  of  the 
official  Turkish  Power. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Never. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEB  said,  he  should 
have  great  satisfaetion  in  renewing  his 
acquaintance  with  the  woi^  to  whidi 
the  ri|^t  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred; 
but,  in  BQOoeeding  in  eliciting  a  general 
diadaimer  of  sentiments  of  that  kuid« 
he  thought  he  had  done  a  good  aerfioe 
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in  drawing  attention  to  the  matter.  The 
right  hon.  Oentleman  had  spoken  of 
the  co-operation  of  the  Turkish  Qovem- 
ment  with  Her  Majesty's  Gbyemment 
on  the  present  occasion. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  not  spoken 
of  that^  all. 

Ux^J'  LOWTHEE  said,  he  certainly 
must  have  greatly  misunderstood  ^he 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  at  least  intimated  that  all  the 
Powers,  including  Turkey,  were  tho- 
roughly in  harmony  on  this  subject ;  and 
he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  understood  that  the 
Prime  Minister  offered  this  consolation 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Eye  (Mr.  Ash- 
mead-Bartlett),  that  Germany  and  Tur- 
key were  co-operating  most  cordially 
with  England,  which  amounted  precisely 
to  what  he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  had  just 
stated,  and  which  had  elicited  the  direct 
contradiction  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, though  he  now  qualified  that  con- 
tradiction with  the  further  interlocutory 
interjection  of  **Now  you've  got  it. 
He  would  only  add  a  hope  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  not  terminate  without 
some  reply  to  the  Question — Who  was, 
and  who  was  not,  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  Egypt  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  there  was  only 
one  observation  which  he  wished  most 
respectfully  to  submit  to  the  House,  and 
that  was,  whether  some  of  the  speeches 
to  which  they  had  been  listening,  more 
particularly  those  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  and 
the  riffht  hon.  Member  for  North  Lin- 
colnshire (Mr.  J.  Lowther),  were  calcu- 
lated to  promote  the  object  they  all  said 
they  had  in  view — that  of  protecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  Europeans  in 
Egypt.  It  seemed  to  him  a  most  serious 
subject,  and  he  confessed  he  was  sur- 
-prised  that,  on  the  occasion  of  discussing 
a  matter  so  serious  to  this  country,  and 
touching  so  deeply  the  feelings  of  many 
who  had  relatives  in  Egypt,  they  should 
have  heard  allusions  to  ''Kilmainham 
treaties,"  and  other  matters  totally  un- 
connected with  the  subject,  and  giving 
rise  to  roars  of  laughter  from  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite.  He  did  not  conceive  that 
this  was  a  laughing  matter,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  tone  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
being  in  such  marked  contrast  to  these 
speeches,  represented  the  feeling  of  the 
great  majonty  of  hon.  Members  on  the 


Conservative  side  of  the  House,  and  this 
would  be  apparent  to  the  country.  But 
the  point  he  wished  to  submit  most 
respectfully  was,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment could,  consistently  with  its  duty, 
reveal  to  the  House  what  measures  it 
was  likely  to  take,  and  could  take,  for 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  in 
Egypt ;  whether  a  premature  statement 
of  tne  course  which  the  Government 
thought  it  right  to  adopt  might  imperil 
the  objects  at  which  they  were  aiming, 
were  questions  of  the  deepest  import- 
ance. Many  questions  had  been  put  to 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Tewfik  Pasha  and  the  Euro- 
peans at  Cairo ;  but  how  could  the  Go- 
vernment answer  such  questions  without 
revealing  their  policy  to  the  disorderly 
and  anarchical  powers  which  now  existed 
in  Egypt  ?  It  was  perfectly  natural  that 
this  country  should  take  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  what  was  occurring,  and  desire 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  measures 
contemplated  by  the  Government ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  say  in  advance  what  measures, 
military  or  naval,  they  were  going  to 
take,  it  might  frustrate  the  particular 
designs  which  they  entertained,  and  not 
only  frustrate  those  desigpis,  but  in  the 
interval  imperil  the  lives  of  Europeans. 
He  had  himself  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  the  particular  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment was  likely  to  take ;  but  sup- 
pose a  military  expedition  had  been  re- 
solved upon,  could  any  course  be  more 
foolish  than  to  press  that  a  statement 
should  be  made  revealing  to  the  House 
the  measures  proposed  to  be  taken? 
Whether  the  English  or  the  Turkish 
Government  intended  to  act,  whatever 
might  be  the  measures  which  would  be 
adopted,  he  submitted  that  those  mea- 
sures should  not  be  revealed  to  the 
House  or  to  the  public.  The  Govern- 
ment, it  must  be  remembered,  could  not 
speak  to  that  House  without  speaking 
at  the  same  time  to  Egypt,  and  allowing 
all  the  intriguers  who  might  wish  evil 
to  the  Christian  population  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  they  intended  to  do.  There- 
fore, he  submitted  that,  notwithstanding 
the  natural  desire  of  everyone  in  that 
House  to  be  re-assured  by  having  told 
to  them  the  condition  of  affairs,  it  was 
scarcely  fair  to  choose  a  moment  like 
that  when  the  hands  of  the  Government 
were  tied,  and  they  could  not  state  what 
they  were  going  to  do — it  was  not  the 
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best  moment  to  choose  for  interrogating 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  Egypt.  He  trusted  that,  notwith- 
standing the  pressure  that  might  be  put 
upon  the  Government,  they  would  feel 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  House 
felt  the  danger  and  risk  there  would  be 
in  any  premature  revelation  of  the  mea- 
sures it  might  be  necessary  to  take  for 
the  advantage  of  Egypt,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  lives  and  property  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  and  the  Christian 
population  generally. 

Sir  JOHN  HAT  said,  he  wished, 
notwithstanding  what  had  just  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Bipon  (Mr.  Goschen),  to  know 
what  naval  preparations  had  been  made 
for  saving  the  lives  and  property  of  the 
English  population  at  Alexandria  ?  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  spoken  of 
the  squadron  of  iron-clads  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
and  had  said  that  one  of  those  vessels, 
the  Invincible,  was  in  the  Harbour  at 
Alexandria.  He  had  also  correctly  in- 
formed the  House  that  the  draught  of 
water  in  the  entrance  to  Alexandria 
Harbour  was  24  feet  8  inches.  The  In- 
vincible was  in  the  harbour,  and  drew  22 
feet  1  inch.  The  other  five  ships  all  drew 
more  than  24  feet  8  inches,  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  were  not  in  the  harbour  was 
because  they  could  not  go  into  it.  He 
would  give  the  draughts  of  the  ships, 
both  wnen  loaded  ana  when  lightened. 
The  Alexandra  drew  26  feet  6  inches, 
and  could  be  brought  on  an  even  keel  to 
26  feet  3  inches.  The  Inflexible  drew  25 
feet  5  inches,  and  could  be  lightened  to 
24  feet  5  inches ;  but  there  were  then 
only  three  inches  of  bar  to  go  over,  and 
the  ship  would  have  to  go  up  a  very 
tortuous  channel,  which  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  attempt,  because  a  coal 
barge  sunk  in  the  channel  could  prevent 
the  ship  coming  out.  The  Monarch  drew 
26  feet,  and  could  be  lightened  to 
24  feet  2  inches;  the  Superb  drew 
26  feet,  and  could  be  lightened  to  25  feet; 
and  the  Temeraire  drew  26  feet  6  inches, 
and  could  be  lightened  to  25  feet  9  inches. 
So  that  out  of  these  six  vessels  only  three 
could,  when  lightened,  enter  the  har- 
bour. He  asked  why  they  did  not 
strengthen  the  squadron  by  vessels  of 
lighter  draught,  from  which  they  oould 
readily  land  men  ?  He  did  not  believe 
500  men  could  be  landed  from  the  ships 
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now  in  harbour,  and  no  admiral  wonld 
be  justified  in  keeping  his  ships  outside 
the  harbour  under  present  circumstances 
if  they  could  get  in.  He,  therefore, 
thought  the  House  was  entitled  to  know 
what  naval  preparations  were  being 
made,  what  transports  had  been  sent  to 
take  away  the  refugees,  and  what  ships 
were  being  sent  that  could  go  into  har- 
bour, so  as  to  be  of  use  in  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  at  Alexandria.  As 
he  had  said,  two  only  of  the  ships  besidee 
the  Invincible  now  on  the  coast  could 
enter  the  harbour,  and  that  with  risk, 
while  three  were  wholly  unavailable  for 
the  purpose.  He  did  not  think  that  suf- 
ficient preparations  had  been  made  for 
the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  persons  now  in  Alexandria. 

Mb.  JACOB  BEIGHT  said,  there 
was  great  fear  for  the  security  of  life 
and  property  in  Egypt  at  the  present 
time,  and  he  haa  a  telegram  from 
a  Manchester  merchant,  Mr.  Bobert 
Dobson,  informing  him  of  the  death  of 
his  son  and  another  young  man  who 
was  with  his  son.  Of  course,  with  re- 
gard to  his  son  he  knew  the  worst ;  but 
he  was  somewhat  anxious  to  know  about 
the  property.  There  were  goods  amount- 
ing to  £4,000  belonging  to  Uiose  two 
young  men  who  were  killed ;  and  Mr. 
Dobson  telegraphed  to  him  (Mr.  Jacob 
Bright),  asking  him  to  question  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  with  regard  to 
property  left  in  that  defenceless  position. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  With 
regard  to  the  first  part  of  the  Question, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer  the  ap- 
peal, having  once  spoken,  I  have  tele- 
graphed to  Sir  Edward  Malet  to  ascer- 
tain the  names,  and  have  lists,  as  far  aa 
possible,  prepared  of  the  people  killed 
in  the  recent  riots.  With  regard  to  the 
second  part,  as  to  the  property,  I  have 
referred  the  letter,  which  was  sent  to 
me  by  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  tele* 
gram,  to  those  who  will  give  an  opinion 
on  the  legal  point  raised. 

Mb.  LABOUOHERE  thought  that  hia 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Jrortsmouth 
(Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  would  gain 
nothing  by  pressing  the  question  anj 
further.  The  Government  had  fairly 
stated  that  it  would  be  contrarr  to  the 
public  interest  to  make  any  explanation 
whatever.  He  (Mr.  Labouohere)  did  not 
commit  himself  to  any  opinion  on  the 
matter;    but  he  would  aek  his   boa« 
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Friend,  baTing  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  BiU,  which 
was  coming  on,  to  withdraw  his  Motion, 
80  that  they  might  fall  back  upon  that 
most  interesting,  if  somewhat  exhaustive, 
discussion. 

Me.  OAMPBELL-BANNEBMAN 
said,  he  came  into  the  House  just  as  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  John 
Hay)  was  finishing  his  observations, 
and  he,  therefore,  could  only  understand 
their  general  tenor.  He  understood  that 
the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
was  making  observations  as  to  the 
draught  of  water  required  for  the  vessels 
of  the  Mediterranean  Squadron  en- 
tering Alexandria  Harbour.  His  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had  put  on 
the  Paper  a  Question  to  be  addressed 
to  him  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman)  to- 
morrow on  that  subject.  He  was  not 
prepared  to-day  with  the  precise  figures 
relative  to  each  ship ;  but  even  if  the 
Question  had  been  given  Notice  of 
for  to-day,  he  thought  he  should 
have  been  obliged  to  appeal  to  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  whe- 
ther it  was  really  consistent  with  the 
public  interest  that  these  details  should 
go  forth  to  the  world,  thereby  informing 
the  people  in  E^pt  as  well  as  hon. 
Members  in  that  House  as  to  the  precise 
vessels  which  could  enter  Alexandria 
Harbour,  and  the  particulars  connected 
with  their  draught. 

Sm  JOHN  HAY  said,  that  his  figures 
were  extracted  from  the  excellent  book 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEM an  : 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  it  is  be- 
fore the  public  in  one  form  or  another ; 
but  the  question  is,  whether  it  should 
be  publicly  repeated  in  this  House  in 
regard  to  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in 
Egypt.  No  one  knows  better  than  my 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  a 
ship,  though  its  draught  of  water  may 
be  a  certain  figure,  may  be  considerably 
altered  so  as  to  enter  a  place  where  it 
could  not  otherwise  enter.  Besides,  the 
depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour  varies  according  to  the  state  of 
the  weather,  and  according  to  other  cir- 
oumstancesy  so  that  while  one  day  a 
veesel  may  be  able  to  enter,  it  could 
not  get  in  the  next. 

Bib  JOHN  HAY:  Or  get  out  again. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
Oertoinly,   or  get  out  again.    At  any 


rate,  I  must  appeal  to  the  House,  whe- 
ther I  or  my  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Sir  John  Hay)  should  state  the 
precise  draught  of  water  of  every  ship 
there,  and  the  precise  requirements  of 
the  harbour.  I  really  do  not  think  that 
it  is  wise,  or  that  any  good  purpose 
would  be  gained  by  it,  and  I  appeal  to 
my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  not  to 
address  to  me  the  Question  he  has  on 
the  Paper  for  to-morrow,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  just  stated. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY :  Allow  me  to  ex- 
plain that  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  give 
the  facts  I  have  stated  to  the  House, 
since  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
stated  to  the  House  what  the  ships  are 
capable  of  doing.  

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Yes,  in 
answer  to  a  Question,  but  not  volun- 
tarily. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY :  Quite  so. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Ajid  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  I  maintain 
the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  information 
which  I  then  gave. 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  add  that 
the  information  which  has  been  given 
in  general  terms  by  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  is  quite  accurate ;  but 
what  I  object  to  is  that  a  catalogue 
raxsonni  should  be  given  of  the  ships, 
with  the  draught  of  each  of  them.  That 
is  quite  another  matter. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY :  With  reference  to 
the  appeal  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman)  regarding  the 
Question  of  which  I  have  given  Notice 
for  to-morrow,  as  I  have  already  eiven 
the  information  to   the   House,  1   am 

auite  satisfied  —  without  putting  my 
tuestion — I  am  quite  satisfied  my  in- 
formation is  accurate,  because,  as  I  have 
said,  it  is  taken  from  the  book  published 
by  my  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Thomas 
Brassey). 

Mb.  ECROYD  said,  he  wished,  before 
the  discussion  closed,  to  make  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
The  fate  of  the  two  young  men  who  had 
been  mentioned  had  naturally  spread 
a  thrill  of  intense  horror  throughout  the 
community  in  which  their  relatives  re- 
sided, and  the  business  circles  with 
which  they  hadbeen  connected ;  and  he, 
therefore,  appealed  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
to  obtain  all  the  information  ho  could 
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from  Egypt,  as  promptly  as  possible,  in 
regard  to  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  the  English  residents  connected  with 
oommerci^  affairs  in  that  country,  and 
make  it  public  in  whatever  way  he 
might  deem  most  suitable,  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  agony  of 
suspense  which  had  already  been  en- 
dured by  many  could  not  be  described. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  I  have 
already  stated  that  we  have  telegraphed 
for  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  English- 
men who  have  been  killed,  and  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  make  it  public ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
public  our  opinion  as  to  what  might  be 
the  danger  at  one  place  more  than  at 
another.  I  think  that  would  only  tend 
to  increase  the  danger. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  Oeorge  Campbell)  had  been  good 
enough  to  describe  something  which  he 
(Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  had  said 
as  ''nonsense."  That  was  not  a  very 
courteous  statement  to  make  in  that 
House  in  regard  to  what  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said.  He  (Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff)  would  not  argue  with  him  as  to 
what  was  nonsense  or  what  was  not; 
but  the  hon.  Member  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  in  the  old  story  about  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Tunis.  He  (Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff)  did  not  say  whether 
the  taking  of  Tunis  was  right  or  not, 
and  he  had  no  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  But  he  would  observe  that  it 
was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  taking 
of  Tunis  took  place  after  the  Oontrol 
had  been  estaolished,  and,  therefore, 
threw  some  doubt  on  the  good  faith  of 
France  in  the  matter.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreigpi 
Affairs  and  others  had  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  position  of 
Admiral  Seymour  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman) 
had  complained  of  Questions  being  put 
on  the  subject,  and  had  said  that  such 
Questions  should  not  be  answered.  But 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  the  Ques- 
tions being  answered  if  the  Qovernment 
would  send  serviceable  ships.  The  danger 
existed  in  their  sending  ships  which 
were  not  serviceable.  It  had  been  shown 
that,  when  lightened,  only  two  of  them 
could  go  into  the  harbour.  The  Oovem- 
ment,  therefore,  had  sent  ships  to  Alex- 
andria which  could  not  assist  the  Euro- 
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peans.  [Sir  OhaklesW.  Dilkb  :  Oh,  no  V\ 
The  hon.  Baronet  said  "  Oh,  no !  "  and 
they  were  asked  to  trust  to  the  presence 
of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  On  the 
11th  of  May  the  hon.  Baronet  told  the 
House  that  the  Government  had  taken 
all  the  steps  that  were  necessary ;  but 
the  presence  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
had  not  prevented  the  massacre  that  took 
place  on  Sunday  last — and  there  had 
been  a  massacre,  for  it  did  not  matter 
whether  50  or  150  had  been  massacred — 
although  one  of  the  ships  was  in  the 
harbour  and  two  outside.  Therefore,  if 
the  Opposition  had  no  confidence  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  preparations  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  had  some  ground  for  that  want  of 
confidence.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said 
that  the  Government  had  all  along  been 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Turkey  and 
in  harmony  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  and  that  we  should 
see  that  when  the  Correspondence  was 
published. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  already  contradicted 
that  statement. 

Sib  H.  drummond  WOLFF  said, 
that  was  not  so.  What  the  Prime 
Minister  had  positively  stated  was  that 
all  along  we  had  looked  upon  Turkey 
as  an  instrument  for  acting  upon  Egypt. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Sib  H.  drummond  WOLFF :  Was 
that  the  case,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  were 
so,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
spatch dated  8 1st  January  1882,  and 
communicated  to  Lord  Granville  by 
Musurus  Pasha?  That  despatch  was 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  Collective  Note  to  Tewfik 
Pasha,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Sultan 
ought  to  have  been  obtained,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  Porte  felt  bound 
to  inquire  what  were  the  reasons  for  such 
a  course.  The  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
this  country  had  been  requested  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  If  the  Government  looked  upon 
Turkey  as  the  proper  instrument  to 
exercise  pressure  upon  Egypt,  it  was  re- 
markable that  the  Porte  took  so  very 
different  a  view  of  the  case.  It  was 
scarcely  credible  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  after  having  offended 
Turkey  as  they  had  done,  should  go 
down  on  their  Imees  to  her,  and  ask  her 
to  get  them  out  of  the  extraordinaiy 
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hobble  in  which  they  were  now  plaoed. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw 
his  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Hoose. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND). 

OB8BEVATION8. 

OoLoiTBL  NOLAN  said,  that  as  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
had  been  made,  he  could  not,  in  justice 
to  part  of  his  constituency,  before  it  was 
withdrawn,  refrain  from  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  opportunity  to  bring  before 
the  House  a  matter  of  very  serious  im- 
portance. He  received  a  letter  from 
a  parish  priest  in  Connemara  a  few  days 
ago,  requesting  him  to  call  attention  to 
several  evictions  which  were  likely  to 
take  place  in  the  district  upon  a  property 
which  he  could  not  name,  and  pointing 
out  that  with  respect  to  those  evictions, 
and  one  batch  of  them  in  particular,  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  enormous  import- 
ance if  the  agent  would  wait  until  the 
Arrears  of  Kent  (Ireland)  Bill  was 
passed.  The  parish  priest  pointed  out 
to  him  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ixe- 
hmd)  Bill  should  be  passed,  as  it  would 
save  those  tenants  irom  eviction  who 
were  liable  to  be  turned  out  on  the  road- 
side. He  (Colonel  Nolan)  was  in  some 
hopes  he  might  be  able  to  prevent  that, 
ana  for  that  purpose  he  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  suspending  evictions  till  1st  Sep- 
tember, or  it  might  be  for  a  shorter 
time  than  that — ^it  might  be  for  only 
three  or  four  weeks — until  the  Arrears 
of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill  came  into  opera- 
tion. During  that  interval  these  un- 
fortunate tenants  might  be  evicted  and 
made  liable  for  heavy  costs.  The  Bill 
he  had  brought  in  received  the  support 
of  every  section  of  Irish  Members  in 
the  House,  except  the  Irish  Conserva- 
tive Members.  An  hon.  and  learned 
Member  f  Mr.  Warton),  on  the  (Conser- 
vative siae  of  the  House,  took  the  re- 
sponsibility upon  himself  of  blocking 
the  Bill  and  preventing  its  being  read  a 
first  timOi  and  printed  and  circulated. 
That  was  a  great  responsibility  for  an 
hon.  and  learned  Oentloman  who  had 
no  natural  connection  with  the  country 
to  undertake,  because  it  was  tantamount 
to  saving  that  evictions  would  continue 
for  the  next  two  months.  He  (Colonel 
Nolan),  however,  believed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  only  the  Jinstru- 


ment  in  this  matter.  This  was  the  work 
of  the  Irish  Conservative  Members.  He 
charged  them  with  it ;  and,  if  he  was 
mistaken,  he  challenged  any  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  to 
get  up  and  deny  it,  and  further  to  re- 
quest the  hon.  and  learned  Member  to 
take  off  the  block  and  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  printed  and  circulated,  as  it  was  one 
which  would  bring  relief  to  a  great 
many  suffering  families  in  Ireland.  No 
Irish  (Conservative  Members  dare  take 
the  responsibility  on  themselves  of  block- 
ing the  Bill. 

Mb.  speaker  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  ((Colonel  Nolan)  was 
not  in  Order  in  oiscussing  a  Bill  not 
now  before  the  House  on  a  Motion  for 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  would  not 
discuss  it  further ;  but  it  was  customary 
for  the  House  to  allow  Bills  to  be  read 
a  first  time,  except  for  very  strong 
reasons.  He  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Lowther),  or  some  other 
right  hon.  Member  on  the  Front  Oppo- 
sition Bench,  would  get  up  and  repudiate 
what  had  been  done  in  reference  to  the 
Bill,  and  request  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  remove  the  block. 

Mb.  QEEEB  :  As  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Ghtlway  T  Colonel  Nolan) 
has  spoken  of  the  Irisii  Conservative 
Members  of  the  House,  I  must  say,  for 
myself,  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of 
this  Notice  until  I  saw  it  on  the  Paper, 
and,  as  an  Irish  Conservative  Member, 
I  can  state  individually  that  I  have  had 
nothing  whatever  to  say  to  it ;  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  myself  concerned,  to  show 
that  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter, 
I  have  given  specific  instructions  to  my 
agent  in  Ireland  that  no  pressure  what- 
ever shall  be  put  on  my  tenants  until 
the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill  has 
been  passed,  in  order  that  they  may 
have  any  advantage  that  may  arise 
from  the  Bill  when  it  passes  into  law. 

Mb.  WABTON  said,  it  was  not  the 
case  that  the  Irish  Conservative  Mem- 
bers were  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
blocking  of  the  Bill.  He  himself  took 
an  interest  in  Ireland,  and  had  been 
studying  the  question  for  some  time; 
and  he  had  blocked  the  Bill  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility.  So  far  from 
asking  him  to  put  it  on,  the  Irish  (Con- 
servative Members  had  asked  him  to  take 
off  the  block ;  and  noWf  in  obedience  to 
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their  wishes  and  postponing  his    own 

i'udgment,  he  took  it  off.  He  hoped  the 
Lon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Galway  (Colonel  Nolan),  on 
other  occasions,  would  not  indulge  in 
haphazard  charges. 

Mr.  PARNELL  :  Sir,  in  reference  to 
this  question  of  evictions,  which  has  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Galway  (Colonel  Nolan),  I  wish,  as 
I  see  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  in 
his  place,  to  point  out  to  him  that  evic- 
tions in  Ireland  are  increasing  to  an 
enormous  extent ;  and  I  wish  to  ask  him 
whether  he  will  not  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  taking  Saturday  Sittings  for  the 
passage  of  the  Arrears  Bill  ?    I  am  sure 
the  Irish  Members  would  give  their  sup- 
port to  such  a  course,  and  possibly  a 
sufficient  number  of  English  Members 
could  be  got  together  for  the  discussion 
of  the  Bill  on  Saturdays,  because  the 
number  of  evictions  in  Ireland  at  present 
is  very  alarming.     Owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  a  great  number  of  the  evictions 
now  taking  place,  the  tenants  are  not 
re-admitted  as  caretakers,  they  are,  con- 
sequently, turned  out  of  their  homes,  and 
their  little  store  of  food  and  money,  that 
might  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  redeem- 
ing their  holdings,  is  consumed  in  sup- 
porting themselves,  and  in  order  to  keep 
a  roof  over  their  heads  and  the  heads  of 
their  families.     I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  this 
fact,  that  since  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  evictions  are  increasing  every  month 
in  a  very  alarming  proportion.  The  evic- 
tions during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
amounted  to  over  7,000  persons — that 
was,  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  2,000  per- 
sons a-month.  In  the  month  of  January  I 
think  there  were  over  1,000  persons,  and 
evictions  have  been  increasing^    since. 
During  the  month  of  May,   the    fifth 
month  of  the  year,  there  were  over  3,000 
person  evicted ;  and  if  that  proportion 
IS  maintained,  it  will  make  a  number 
of  over  9,000  evictions  for  the'next  quar- 
ter ;  but  as  the  number  of  evicted  per- 
sons is  increasing  so  largely,  we  must 
probably  expect  that  during  the  next 
quarter,  instead  of  9,000  persons,  there 
will  be  something  like  12,000  persons 
evicted.    Now,  I  wish  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether,  as  the  person 
responsible  in  this  House  for  the  main- 
tenance of  law  and  order  in  Ireland,  he 
does  not  view  with  the  greatest  anxiety 
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and  alarm  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
numberofevictionsintheWestand  South- 
West  of  that  country  ;  and,  whether  he 
does  not  fear  that  those  evictions  will 
make  the  task  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  in  Ireland  very  much  more  difficult 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  Ire- 
land?   Unfortunately,   as  regards  de- 
crees which  were  granted  at  the  last 
Quarter  Sessions,  there  is  no  way  of  pre- 
venting them  from  being  executed.     I 
understand  that  at  least  half  the  tenantry 
in  some  counties  in  Ireland,  who  were 
in  arrears  of  rent,  were  decreed  at  last 
Quarter  Sessions,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  landlords  to 
execute  these  decrees  at  any  time,  and 
the  execution  of  these  decrees  can  only 
be  stopped  by  the  passing  of  the  Arrears 
of  Eent  (Ireland)  Bill.     It  is  not  pos- 
sible, under  the  Act  of  1881,  to  obtain 
from   any  Court  in  Ireland  a  stay  of 
ejectment  process  once  it  is  granted  by 
the  Court.     It  is  possible,  and  I  hope  the 
tenants  will  exercise  the  right  given  them, 
under  the  Act  of  1881,  of  applying  at  the 
next  Quarter  Sessions  throughout  Ire- 
land to  the  Chairman  to  stay  execution 
of  the  decrees  which  may  be  applied  for 
by  the  landlords,  in  cases  wnere  they 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  Arrears 
of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill,  and  in  the  terms 
provided  by  that  Bill — namely,  that  there 
should  be  a  year's  rent  paid  within  a 
reasonable  time  up  to  the  1st  of  last 
November.     Even  if  a  stay  is  put  upon 
the  proceedings  in  these  cases,  consider- 
able costs  will  be  incurred,    which  the 
tenants  have  to  pay.    But  as  regards 
the  other  class  of  cases,  where  ejectment 
decrees  were  already  issued  at  last  Quar- 
ter   Sessions  throughout  Ireland,  and 
which  have  not  been  yet  executed,  there 
is  no  possible  way  of  putting  a  stop  to 
the  execution  of  the  decrees  except  by 
passing  this  Bill.     I  would,  therefore, 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  so  many  important 
questions  still  remain  for  discussion  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  whether 
he  himself  is  not 'impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  asking  the  House  to  give  him 
facilities,  by  means  of  Saturday  Sittings, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  progress 
with  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill  ? 
Mb.  EEDMOND  said,  he  wished  to 
read  a  telegram  which  he  had  received, 
and  to  call  attention  to  a  practice  of  a 
serious  character  which  was  becoming 
yeiy  prevalent  in  Ireland.    A  dergymaa 
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in  the  Ooimty  Wexford  sent  him  a  tele- 
gram with  reference  to  some  evictions  of 
tenants  who  were  in  arrears  which  took 
place  yesterday  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
]Batt.     He  says — 

"  Two  tenants  on  Batt*B  property  evicted  by 
Sheriff  to-day.  Emergency  men  took  posses- 
sion, and  set  fire  to  houses  and  offices,  reople 
indignant." 

These  tenants  had  six  months  as  a  period 
of  redemption ;  and  he  conceived  there 
could  be  nothing  more  cruel,  unjust,  and 
criminal  than  for  the  agents  of  the  Emer- 
gency Association,  or  of  the  landlords, 
to  step  in  and  destroy  those  houses,  and 
with  them  the  hope  that,  within  six 
months,  the  evicted  tenants  would  be  able 
to  recover  their  homes  after  settling  with 
their  landlords.  He  asked  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  their  serious  attention  to 
the  matter,  and  hoped  that  in  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, offences  of  this  kind  should  be  in- 
cluded. He  joined  in  the  appeal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  with  regard  to 
Saturday  Sittings  to  proceed  with  the 
Arrears  Bill. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  on  a 
question  of  that  description,  he  would 
speak  with  as  few  sentences  as  possible. 
He  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  though  not 
quoting  from  papers,  had  described 
generally  the  state  of  evictions  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  had  described  them,  un- 
doubtedly, with  perfect  correctness.  The 
number  of  evictions  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year  was  serious.  The  number 
of  evictions  during  the  last  month  was 
most  formidable.  The  number  of  evic- 
tions during  the  first  week  of  this  month 
was  something  very  like  appalling.  He 
must  say  that  he  heard  with  great  plea- 
sure the  generous  and  patriotic  words 
that  fell  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Carrickfergus  (Mr.  Greer).  The  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  was  extremely  and 
deeply  interested  in  the  question ;  and 
in  order  to  keep  themselves  fully  in- 
formed on  a  matter  in  which,  deep  as 
their  interest  was,  he  was  sorry  to  say 
their  power  was  not  very  great,  they 
ordered  Beturns  of  evictions,  as  well  as 
Betums  of  outrages,  to  be  sent  in  daily 
to  Dublin  Castle ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  opinions  of  the  police  on  these  evic- 
tions. The  opinions  of  the  police, 
and  Besident  and  Special  Magistrates, 
were  sent  in  together  with  uose  Be- 


tums; and  he  was  bound  to  say  that 
while,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
these  evictions  occurred  on  account  of 
the  contumacious  determination  of  ten- 
ants not  to  pay  their  rent,  in  a  great  many 
instances  the  police  and  the  Special 
and  Besident  Magistrates  described  them 
as  cases  of  great  hardship.  He  deeply 
regretted  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
generally  would  not  take  the  attitude 
assumed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Car- 
rickfergus. He  regretted  exceedingly 
that  the  g^od  example  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Carrickfergus  was  not  more  gene- 
rally followed ;  that,  at  a  time  when  the 
Government — he  was  not  now  speaking 
of  the  Liberal  Government  in  particu- 
lar, but  the  Executive  Government  of 
Ireland — were  labouring  in  a  position 
of  extreme  difficulty,  and  honestly  en- 
deavouring to  do  their  duty,  without 
fear  or  being  influenced  on  either  side, 
landlords  should  be  found  to  use 
those  rights  of  theirs  as  to  evictions  in 
such  a  cool  and  unpatriotic  manner. 
This  was  most  cruel  to  the  country  and 
the  Executive  Government.  The  practi- 
cal suggestion  which  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  made  was 
one  which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  see  any  chance  of 
entertaining.  If  they  took  Saturday 
Sittings,  they  would  be  bound  to  take 
them  to  pass  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill,  which  the  Government  of  Ireland 
regarded  as  essential.  They  regarded 
it,  too,  as  primarily  essential  that  it 
should  pass  in  substantially  the  same 
form  as  it  was  now  presented  to  the 
House ;  and  if  it  did,  they  hoped  that, 
in  the  course  of  six  or  nine  months,  it 
would  bring  about  a  very  differoDt  state 
of  things  to  what  existed  in  Ireland 
then.  His  experience  was  that,  in  Par- 
liamentary matters,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Government  should  deal  with  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  and  he  could  not  help 
venturing  saying,  he  thought  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  (Home  Bulers) 
would  quite  as  well  serve  their  cause  if 
they  would  make  such  protests  only  as 
were  sufficient  to  get  a  clear  under- 
standing from  the  Government  as  to  the 
points  upon  which  they  were  willing  to 
modify  the  Bill,  which  should  be  de- 
clared at  once  ;  but,  after  making  those 
concessions,  it  should  be  known  to  hon. 
Members  that  not  one  iota  more  would 
be  wrung  from  the  Government,  either 
by  obstruction  or  by  unfair  discussion. 
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He  did  not  appeal  to  hon.  Members  to 
curtail  legitimate  debate,  because  their 
yiews,  and  experience,  and  suggestions 
would  very  decidedly  enter  into  the 
views  which  the  Government  would  take 
of  each  clause ;  but  the  Qovemment  had 
their  Bill  fairly  at  their  fingers'  ends, 
and  were  very  able  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  whether  proposed  modifications 
were  necessary  or  not.  In  order  to  ^et 
to  the  Arrears  of  Eent  (Ireland)  Bill, 
which,  after  all,  was  a  measure  broug-ht 
in  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  evic- 
tions, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  every  patriotic  Irishman 
to  try  and  push  the  measure  now  before 
the  Oommittee  through  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, especially  seeing  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers could  not  hope,  by  further  delay,  to 
modify  the  clauses.  That  was  the  advice 
he  ventured  to  give  them.  The  present 
duty  of  the  Government  was  to  pass  it 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  and  when  they  got 
to  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill, 
they  would  press  it  forward  with  the 
same  eagerness  as  they  were  doing  this 
measure.  He  could  answer  for  the  Irish 
Government  in  this  respect,  that  they 
considered  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland) 
Bill  every  way  as  valuable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  and  order,  and,  what 
they  regarded  with  equal  anxiety,  as 
being  necessary  for  restoring  prosperity 
to  Ireland  as  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill;  and  they  would  feel  themselves 
bound  to  carry  it  essentially  as  it  was 
presented  to  the  House,  or  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  would  confer  the  same 
amount  of  benefit  on  the  people.  He 
did  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  they 
should  gain  anything  at  present  by 
taking  a  Saturday  Sitting  and  devoting 
it  to  the  Arrears  of  Kent  (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Mb.  GIBSON:  Sir,  this  debate  has 
arisen  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
upon  some  observations  by  the  hon.  and 
ffallant  Member  for  Galway  (Colonel 
rTolan),  which,  I  think,  were  met  with 
certainly  great  courtesy  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Trevelyan).  I  do  not 
think  I  should  have  now  risen  to  say 
anything  at  all,  but  to  guard  myself 
from  being  presumed  to  assent  to  the 
collocation  of  words  and  to  the  way  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
presented  his  ideas  to  the  House.  I  do 
not  desire  to  be  at  all  hypercritical,  or 
to  use  any  words  calculated  to  lengthen 
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the  debate  or  to  provoke  discussion;  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  fair,  having 
regard  to  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
he  has  to  contend,  that  I  should  indulge 
in  any  personal  criticism,   bearing  in. 
mind  that  he  was  called  on  to  speak 
with  some  suddenness  and  without  a 
moment's  notice.     I  desire,  however,  to 
guard  myself  against  assenting  to  the 
position  in  which  he  appeared  to  place 
evictions  as  contrasted  with  other  mat- 
ters reported  to  the  Government  in  Ire- 
land ;  and,  also,  I  desire  to  guard  my- 
self   against  being  supposed,   by  any 
silence  on  my  part,  to  tolerate  the  asser- 
tion that  any   appreciable  number  of 
landlords  should   oe  open  to  the  deli- 
berate charge  of  acting  m  an  unpatriotic 
or  unfair  manner.     \J[ron%eal  cheer»,'\    Of 
course,  I  am  well  aware  that  in  this 
House   the  landlords  in  Ireland  have 
many  enemies,  who  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  charges  against  them;  but  it  is 
not  unreasonable  that  those  who  take  a 
standpoint  of  a  somewhat  wider  cha- 
racter should  guard  themselves  against 
appearing  to   support   principles   from 
which  they  dissent.   There  is  one  matter 
which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  says  that  the  Judges  of  the  Irish 
County  Courts  who  administer  the  vast 
ejectment  jurisdiction  up   to  £100  of 
rental,  and  have  as  wide  a  power  as  any 
Act  of  Parliament  should  confer  upon 
them,  should  have  jurisdiction  to  stay 
execution  of  decrees  for  eviction  when 
cases  require  it.    I  may  inform  him,  as 
to  civil  bill  ejectments,  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  Judges  administering 
that  jurisdiction  to  put  a  stay  on  evic- 
tions.   That  power  is  quite  as  wide  as 
could  be  given  on  anv  Act. 

Mb.  PARNELL  :  Not  after  they  have 
granted  the  decree. 

Mb.  GIBSON :  No ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment of  granting  the  decree,  when  the 
whole  of  the  matters  are  present  to  their 
minds. 

Mb.  PARNELL :  No. 

Mb.  GIBSON :  WeU,  when  a  case  is 
before  the  Judge,  and  the  landlord 
has  proved  his  claim  as  to  the  amount 
that  is  due,  and  the  tenant  has  been 
heard,  then  the  County  Court  Judge 
can  say — ''  I  have  heard  the  case,  and 
am  satisfied  that  the  two  or  three  years' 
rent  may  be  due.  I  am  bound  to  give 
that  to  me  landlord ;  but,  having  regard 
to  all  that  has  appeared  before  me,  what 
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the  tenant  has  said  in  the  way  of  sub- 
stantiating his  case,  I  put  a  stay  upon 
that  decree  to  the  landlord,  and  I  will  put 
that  decree  over  six  months,  nine  months, 
or,  as  has  been  in  some  cases,  twelve 
months."  That  is  the  existing  law  in 
Ireland,  and  can  be,  and  has  been,  ap- 
plied in  many  cases.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  Ireland  the  landlords, 
speaking  generally^— although  there  are 
exceptions,  just  as  there  are  exceptions 
with  all  classes  —  have  shown  them- 
selves not  disposed  to  push  their  powers 
to  excess,  and  desirous  to  meet  matters 
fairly  and  reasonably.  This  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  arrears  of  rent  on 
the  property  of  many  men  are  very 
large,  and  for  several  years  —  partly 
owing  to  their  consideration  in  years  of 
distress,  but  also  during  years  of  pros- 
perity. The  Land  Leaeue  has  prevented 
these  payments,  and  the  landlords  who 
previously  showed  consideration  have 
not  got  a  penny  of  their  rents.  It  must 
be  remembered,  also,  that  evictions  are 
of  two  classes,  as  might  be  expected. 
Tenants  who  could  have  paid  their  rents 
have  spent  their  money,  and  have  not 
got  the  means  now.  As  regarded  this, 
it  was  not  reasonable  that  a  landlord 
who  has  a  family  and  many  charges  to 
meet  should  be  left  to  starve,  and  be 
held  up  to  obloquy  for  seeking  to  main- 
tain his  rights.  Then,  there  are  others 
who  are  entitled  to  every  commiseration 
and  sympathy  —  men  who  are  really 
poor,  ana  who  would  pay  their  obliga- 
tions if  thev  could.  I  would  venture  to 
hope,  in  reference  to  the  Itetums  of  the 
Government,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  will 
take  care  that  they  are  complete,  and 
that  they  indicate  clearly,  not  only  what 
ejectments  have  been  pronounced,  but 
what  evictions  have  been  actually  car- 
ried out,  and  the  number  of  instances  in 
which  the  tenants  have  been  restored  to 
possession,  whether  as  tenants  or  care- 
takers. One  of  the  Beturus  issued  last 
month  stopped  short  of  that  vital  matter 
of  information.  It  simply  showed  in  some 
cases  that  possession  was  taken  from  the 
tenant  and  handed  over  to  the  landlord ; 
but  in  regard  to  the  more  numerous  class 
it  only  said  that  a  decree  was  pronounced, 
and  not  whether  it  was  carried  out.  It 
was  very  kind  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton)  to 
speak  as  he  had ;  but  it  shoidd  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Bill,  having  received 


that  consideration,  would  get  no  further 
facilities.  

Colonel  COLTHUEST  said,  that,  no 
doubt,  it  was  very  important  in  any 
measure  of  relief  to  make  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  distinction  between  those 
tenants  who  were,  and  those  who  were 
not,  able  to  pay ;  and  certainly  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Trevelyan),  in  making  his 
observations,  had  in  view  the  class  of 
tenants  unable  to  pay.  There  un- 
doubtedly were  evictions  going  on  where, 
if  the  tenants  had  been  granted  two  or 
three  months'  delay,  they  would  have  been 
able  to  pay  some  part,  at  least,  of  their 
rent. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  wished  to  ex- 
press the  deep  satisfaction  with  which 
he  and  those  who  sat  with  him  had 
listened  to  the  patriotic  statement  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Carrickfera^s  (Mr. 
Greer) — that  his  tenants  should  not  be 
evicted  untQ  the  House  had  time  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  Arrears 
Bill.  He  had  shown  a  very  commend- 
able spirit;  and  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  only 
wished — he  could  not  expect — that  his 
good  example  might  be  generally  followed 
by  other  Irish  landlords.  The  difficulties 
of  the  position  were  well  illustrated  by 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  right 
hon.  and  teamed  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gib- 
son), who  was  the  most  competent  and 
able  Bepresentative  of  the  landlord 
class,  had  risen  to  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  as  to  the  tenants. 
He  desired  to  point  out  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell),  in  quoting  to  the  House,  had 
adduced  facts  for  the  Betums  of  the 
Besident  Magistrates;  and  he  might 
remind  hon.  Members  that  eviction  at 
this  time  in  Ireland  must  be  attended 
with  very  great  hardship,  for  they 
amounted  to  a  confiscation  of  the  crops 
of  the  tenants,  which  too  often  had  cost 
those  tenants  their  last  penny.  The  point 
which  the  right  hon.  amd  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  raised  as  to  evictions  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  executed 
ejectments.  He  would  find  the  whole 
of  the  information  he  asked  for  in  the 
Betums.  It  was  with  very  great  regret 
that  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  heard  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  state  that  if  Satur- 
day Sittings  were  held  they  would  be 
used  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill, 
and   not   for   furthering   the   Arrears 
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of  R«nt  (Ireland)  Bill.  The  Pre- 
vention of  Grime  Bill  attacked  tlie 
primary  and  fundamental  principles  of 
liberty;  and  the  Irish  Members  could 
not,  even  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
past  position  of  the  tenantry,  and  in 
order  to  expedite  theJArrears  of  Kent 
(Ireland)  Bill,  refrain  from  expressing 
their  opinions  as  fully  as  they  deemed 
necessary  upon  this  attempt  to  take 
away  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
right  hon.  Oentleman  had  stated  that 
the  Qoyemment  were  prepared  to  an- 
nounce, with  a  view  to  shortening  the 
discussion  on  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill,  that  concessions  would  be  granted. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
that  the  moment  a  Member  of  the  Go- 
vernment rose  after  the  proposal  of  an 
Amendment,  and  stated  his  opinions, 
that  the  discussion  must  practically  come 
to  an  end  ?  Surely  that  would  amount 
to  a  neutralization  of  the  whole  process 
of  debate. 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN:  What  I  said 
was,  that  as  soon  as  the  Government 
thoroughly  understood  the  opinion  of 
the  House  in  debate,  then  they  would, 
at  a  comparatively  early  stage — and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  does  not  mean  a 
very  early  one — announce  what  line  they 
would  take  up,  and  that  there  would  be 
no  alteration  in  the  decision  in  conse- 
quence of  the  debate  being  prolonged 
beyond  what  the  Government  considered 
legitimate  discussion. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  would  admit 
that  the  explanation  was  less  objection- 
able than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
previous  statement;  but  he  would  ask 
him  [to  reconsider  even  his  explanation, 
and  to  give  the  Irish  Members  some 
hope  that  if  additional  arguments  and 
new  evidence  were  brought  forward, 
even  after  the  Government  had  spoken, 
they  would  be  prepared  to  consider  them 
favourably.  There  was  another  incon- 
sistency in  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech.  If,  as  he  said,  the  Crime  Bill 
and  the  Arrears  Bill  were  regarded  by 
the  Government  as  equally  important, 
why  were  they  not  being  taken  stage 
by  stage  ?  Or  why  was  3ie  Arrears  of 
Kent  (Ireland)  Bill  not  being  taken 
first,  seeing  that  last  Session  the  Go- 
vernment gave  repression  the  first  place, 
and  that  events  ought  to  have  shown 
them  the  fatality  of  that  sequence  of 
policy?    He  (Mr.  Sexton)  most  posi- 
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tively  asserted  that  the  Arrears  of  Bent 
(Ireland)  Bill  was  not  only  equally 
valuable,  but  infinitely  more  valuable, 
than  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  and 
that  the  former  Bill  would  operate 
quicker  and  more  effectually  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  and  the  restoration 
of  order  in  Ireland  than  any  Coercion 
Act  which  the  most  ingenious  Gk)vem- 
ment  could  devise.  He  would  state  why 
he  thought  that.  A  Coercion  Bill  could 
not  be  effective  in  turning  away  from 
the  course  of  violence  and  revenge  a  man 
whose  mind  was  convulsed  with  passion 
and  a  sense  of  wrong ;  and  in  the  case 
of  those  people  who  were  being  evicted 
in  thousands,  with  what  the  Besident 
Magistrates  described  as  scenes  of  hard- 
ship, no  Coercion  Bill  could  take  away 
their  desire  and  intention  to  have  re- 
venge. On  the  other  hand,  if  the  House 
passed  a  good  Arrears  Bill  first,  see 
what  a  salutory  influence  it  would  bring 
to  bear  upon  those  tenants.  Every 
tenant  who  was  threatened  with  eviction 
would  feel  that  the  law  was  now  on  his 
side,  and  that  Arrears  Bill  would  be  as 
a  salve  to  his  mind.  He  was  hopeful 
even  yet  that,  upon  consideration  of  the 
Boports  made  by  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates, and  of  the  urgency  of  this  ques- 
tion of  eviction,  and  on  consideration, 
also,  of  the  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
Arrears  of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill  over  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  as  an  engine 
for  the  restoration  of  order,  the  Govern- 
ment would  reconsider  the  matter,  and 
cease  to  give  repression  the  first  place 
in  their  policy. 

Sib  B.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said, 
he  would  suggest  that,  as  there  was  no 
use  in  carrying  the  discussion  further, 
the  Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  should  now  be  withdrawn  in 
order  that  they  might  at  once  proceed 
with  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill.  If 
Irish  Members  wished  to  reach  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  and  to  state  their  views  upon 
that  measure,  surely  the  best  way  of 
attaining  that  object  was  to  get  on  with 
the  Business  more  immediately  before 
them. 

Mh.  MACFABLANE  said,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  was  left  to  his  own 
kindly  and  benevolent  disposition,  means 
would  be  devised  for  putting  a  stop  to 
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evictions ;  but  he  understood  firom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  remarks  that  the 
hands  of  the  OoTemment  were  tied  by 
the  Eesolution  of  the  House  pledging 
them  to  proceed  from  day  to  day  with 
the  Prevention  of  Grime  Bill,  and  that 
they  were  not  going  to  touch  the  Arrears 
Question  until  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill  had  been  discussed  and  disposed  of. 
He  appealed  to  the  Oovemment  to  take 
the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill  day 
by  day  and  stage  by  stage  with  the  one 
they  were  at  present  dealing  with. 
There  were  in  the  month  of  May  no  less 
than  1,189  evictions,  and  it  was  not  too 
much  to  say  that  one-half  of  them  would 
have  been  averted  by  the  passage  of  that 
Bill.  It  was  as  if  the  Oovemment  had 
launched  a  lifeboat  to  rescue  a  drowning 
crew,  and  had  then  put  back  to  settle 
some  miserable  quarrel  upon  the  shore ; 
while,  one  by  one,  the  wretched  sailors 
dropped  from  the  rigging  and  were  lost. 
They  appealed  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  stop  this  wretched  state  of  things, 
and  thus  bring  back  to  Ireland  that 
peace  which  would  never  be  obtained  by 
coercive  measures.  What  caused  in- 
creased bitterness  in  the  minds  of  the 
Irish  people  was  this — They  had  seen 
the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill 
introduced  and  read  a  second  time, 
and  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
being  dragged  from  their  homes  and 
turned  on  the  road-sides  and  into  the 
workhouses  in    thousands  week    after 

week. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  he  was  sorry  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  was  not  in  his  place,  as 
he  wished  to  extract  from  him  a  definite 
anwer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  New  Boss  (Mr. 
Bedmond)  with  respect  to  the  action  the 
Government  intended  to  take  in  cases 
in  which  bailiffs  and  Emergency  men 
deliberately  set  fire  to  the  houses  of 
tenants  whom  they  had  evicted.  The 
case  put  before  the  House  by  his  hon. 
Friend  was  very  strong;  but  he  (Mr. 
Metge)  knew  a  case  in  his  own  county 
which  was  of  a  still  more  aggravated 
character.  He  brought  the  case  before 
Parliament  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
and  he  received  no  answer,  which  satisfied 
him  tiiat  the  Government  intended  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter.  The  case 
he  referred  to  was  that  of  a  large  series 
of  evictions  on  the  estate  of  liord  Gor- 
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manston,  in  Meath.  The  execution 
having  failed  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
by  reason  of  a  technical  error  on  the  part 
of  the  process-server,  the  Emergency 
men  at  last  determined  to  make  good 
the  process  of  the  law  by  deliberately 
setting  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  tenants, 
and  burning  them  over  their  heads.  The 
parish  priest  of  the  district,  who  in- 
formed him  of  the  occurrence,  was  fijrst 
made  aware  of  it  by  seeing  Uie  flames 
rising  from  the  roofs  of  the  whole  village 
a  couple  of  miles  distant,  and,  upon 
coming  into  the  town,  he  found  the 
bailiffs  and  process-servers  busily  en- 
gaged in  burning  down  the  houses  of  the 
tenants  in  presence  of  their  wives  and 
children,  the  men  themselves  being  away* 
When  such  a  state  of  things  as  that  was 
permitted  in  Ireland,  it  was  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  present  contention  would  ^o 
on  increasing.  They  had  in  three  months 
of  the  present  year  no  less  than  3,400  evic- 
tions in  a  single  month,  which  was  more 
than  double  the  number  on  which  the 
Prime  Minister  based  the  Compensation 
for  Disturbance  Bill  of  last  year.  These 
evictions  were  supported  by  bodies  of 
police  and  military,  and  the  state  of 
things  which  they  produced  he  (Mr. 
Metge)  called  nothing  less  than  civil 
war,  which  every  person  who  wished 
well  to  Ireland  desired  to  see  ended. 
He  thought  when  the  Government  asked 
for  strong^  measures  of  repression  against 
the  people,  the  Irish  Members  were  en- 
titled to  ask  that  some  limitation  and 
punishment  should  be  put  upon  the 
crimes  which  were  now  committed  day 
after  day  by  the  landlords  of  Ireland. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
he  rose  merely  to  enforce  the  appeal 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South- West  Lancashire  (Sir 
B.  Assheton  Cross),  that  they  should 
now  be  allowed  to  go  into  Committee 
upon  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill.  As 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  already  stated,  the  Go- 
vernment were  anxious  to  pass  the 
Arrears  of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill ;  but  they 
could  entertain  no  measure  until  the 
former  Bill  had  been  disposed  of.  It 
was  quite  time  to  cease  that  fruitless 
discussion,  seeing  that  four  hours  had 
been  spent  upon  a  subject  which  any 
reasonable  person  would  think  might 
very  well  have  been  disposed  of  in  ow 
hour. 
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Db.  COMMINS  said,  the  attention 
of  the  Gbremment  had  been  called,  over 
and  oyer  again,  to  the  burning  by  agents 
of  landlords  of  the  dwelling^  of  tenants 
who  had  been  evicted ;  and,  as  such 
crimes  were  punishable  under  Statute  or 
Common  Law,  he  wished  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland,  whether  such 
acts  as  those  described  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  New  Ross  (Mr.  Eedmond)  did 
not  amount  to  arson  under  the  Common 
and  Statute  Law,  and  whether  he  had 
ordered  any  prosecution  in  the  numerous 
cases  which  had  been  brought  before 
him? 

Thb  attorney  general  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson),  in 
reply,  said,  he  must  deny  that  the  acts 
mentioned  constituted  the  offence  of  ar- 
son, and  he  had,  therefore,  ordered  no 
prosecution. 

Mr.  lea  said,  he  believed  the  Arrears 
of  Rent  Bill  would  be  a  far  better  de- 
terrent to  crime  than  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House  ;  but  until  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Bill  was  disposed  of,  no  other 
Business  could  be  taken,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
If,  therefore,  the  Irish  Members  cur- 
tailed their  opposition  to  the  latter  Bill 
the  House  might  more  readily  pass  the 
former  Bill.  Evictions  were  undoubtedly 
taking  place  in  Ireland  to  a  very  serious 
extent,  notably  the  County  Donegal, 
where  for  the  past  two  months  a  great 
number  of  tenants  had  been  evicted. 
He  was  also  informed  by  a  friend  who 
had  recently  come  from  the  North  of 
Ireland  that  evictions  would  become 
more  numerous.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, they  were  most  anxious  to  get  the 
Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill  through  ; 
and,  with  that  object  in  view,  he  hoped 
hon.  Members  opposite  would  not  con- 
tinue their  prolonged  opposition  to  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Donegal  (Mr.  Lea),  that 
it  was  highly  desirable,  iu  the  interests 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  that 
the  House  should  be  allowed  to  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  Arrears  of  Rent 
f  Ireland)  Bill  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  he 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  thought  his  hon. 
Friend  would  see  that  in  saying  that  he 
was  asking  for  too  much,  for  it  was  in- 
viting them  to  accept  a  one-sided  engage- 
ment.     He  was  asking  them  to  become 


parties  to  a  contract  in  which  all  the 
obligation  would  rest  on  them,  while  no 
corresponding  obligation  would  rest  on 
the  Gt>vemment.  Suppose  they  were  now 
to  desist  from  all  further  opposition  to 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  could  his 
hon.  Friend  guarantee  that  the  Gk)vem- 
ment  would  persist  with  their  Arrears  of 
Rent  (Ireland)  Bill,  no  matter  what  op- 
position might  arise  against  it  in  this  or 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  ?  Would 
the  Government  act  in  reference  to  that 
Bill  as  they  acted  in  reference  to  the 
Compensation  for  Disturbance  Bill,  the 
rejection  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  source  and  beginning  of  most  of  the 
trouble  and  annoyance  which  had  since 
arisen  in  Ireland  ?  That  showed  how 
impossible  it  was  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  Friend.  They  must 
take  things  as  they  came  before  them ; 
and  if  the  Gk)vemment,  having  absolute 
discretion  in  their  hands,  had  made  the 
mistake  of  placing  coercion  before  re- 
medial legislation,  on  their  head  would 
rest  the  responsibility.  To  charge  the 
Irish  Members  with  any  responsibility 
for  the  state  of  things  which  arose  out  of 
that  choice  would  be  to  make  them  re- 
sponsible for  that  over  which  they  bad 
absolutely  no  control.  He  wished  to  ap- 
peal to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Donegal,  who  was  elected  to  support  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  who  loyally 
supported  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and,  therefore,  might  be  supposed  to 
have  some  influence  over  Her  Majesty's 
Government — he  asked  him  and  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  approach  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  this  subject. 
The  Prime  Minister  stated,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  that  he  would  avail  himself  of  every 
lucid  interval  to  push  forward  the  Ar- 
rears of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill.  They  had 
looked  in  vain  for  the  appearance  of  that 
interval,  and  he  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  time  had  not  now  come  when  some- 
thing might  bedone  with  it?  Whydid  not 
his  hon.  Friend  appeal  to  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  to  abridge  their  long  speeohee 
on  the  Egyptian  Question,  allow  Egyptian 
affairs  to  be  managed  by  those  who  were 
responsible  for  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  let  them  go  on  with  their 
ordinary  affairs  ?  It  would  be  scandal- 
ous and  a  disgrace  to  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentatives if  they  allowed  the  present  Bill 
to  go  through  without  discussion,  in  that 
way  consenting  to  see  every  principle  of 
their  liberties  struck  down,  a«  wa«  pro- 
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posed  bj  that  Bill,  on  a  bargain,  as  he 
said,  in  which  all  the  obligations  were 
on  their  side ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Arrears  of  Bent  (Ireland)  Bill  would 
still  remain  at  the  discretion  of  the  Oo- 
▼ernment,  acting  under  the  coercion  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  If  the  oppo- 
site course  entailed  the  responsibility  of 
retarding  the  remedial  measure  of  the 
Oovernment,  let  them  not  hesitate  to 
take  that  course,  seeing  their  end  could 
be  obtained  by  no  other  means. 

Mb.  BOELASE  said,  he  wished  the 
Oovernment  would  accede  to  the  request 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell),  and  have  a  Satui^ay's  Sit- 
ting. 1^"  Oh,  oh !"]  He  said  that  as  much 
in  tne  interest  of  the  Scottish  and  English 
legislation,  which  had  been  kept  behind, 
as  in  the  interest  of  Ireland.  The  pre- 
sent bad  weather  was  beginning  to  make 
persons  look  to  the  harvest ;  and  there 
appeared  a  prospect  of  another  Session 
passing  without  anything  being  done 
for  the  agricultural  interests  of  !^gland 
and  Scotland,  which  demanded  atten- 
tion. They  ought  to  look  at  the  mass  of 
legislation  behind  the  two  Bills  referred 
to  in  the  discussion,  and  reflect  how  it 
was  being  hindered,  solely  by  the  waste 
of  time  now  taking  place. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  believed 
that  it  would  be  a  very  small  minority 
of  the  people  of  Donegal  who  would 
support  the  Liberal  Member  for  Done- 
nl  (Mr.  Lea)  in  his  appeal  to  the  Irish 
Party  to  give  up  their  resistance  to 
Coercion.  Me  was  glad,  however,  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal 
that  he  was  aware  of  the  cruel  evictions 
that  were  taking  place  in  the  country — 
evictions  in  which  all  the  rights  were  on 
the  side  of  the  tenants,  and  all  the 
wrongs  on  the  side  of  the  landlords. 
But  he  could  not  but  think  that  these 
deplorable  facts  would  have  been  more 
properly  brought  forward  at  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Coercion  Bill  as  a  reason 
for  delaying  the  Coercion  Bill,  and  not 
as  a  reason  why  Irish  Members  should 
now  decline  to  criticize,  and,  if  possible, 
amend  that  Bill.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
deprecated  conversations  of  this  kind; 
but  the  observation  would  have  more 
power  if  it  had  not  been  preceded  by 
the  raeech  of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  The 
Chief  Secretaiy  for  Ireland  informed 
Irish  Members  that,  even  with  regard 


to  the  discussion  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
their  observations  would  be  of  no  use, 
that  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment  at  the 
commencement  of  each  clause  would 
state  what  was  their  will,  and  would  re- 
fuse all  Amendments  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  Members.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  the  Attorney  Oene- 
ral  for  Ireland  stated  that  when  arson 
was  committed  by  Emergency  men  it 
was  not  a  crime. 

The  ATTORNEY  OENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  I 
never  made  any  such  statement. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  I  am  translating 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman's 
language  into  plain  English,  stripped  of 
the  technicalities  of  Dublin  Castle  law. 
If  they  wished  to  deal  fairly  with  both 
sides,  let  them  introduce  a  provision 
into  the  Coercion  Act,  making  tne  burn- 
ing of  houses  by  Emergency  men  a 
crime. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  had 
contented  himself  hitherto  with  enter- 
ing a  silent  protest  against  the  Coercion 
Bill  by  votiug  against  it,  because  he 
saw  it  was  of  no  use  opposing  the  Bill 
in  the  face  of  the  overwhelming  power 
brought  into  operation  by  the  junction 
of  the  two  great  Parties.  The  sooner 
the  Bill  was  passed  the  sooner  they 
would  get  to  remedial  measures.  He 
admitted  the  satisfaction  he  had  felt  at 
the  frank  and  earnest  statement  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  regretted  the  unfavour- 
able criticisms  made  upon  it  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dungarvan.  At  the  same 
time,  he  could  not  but  express  his  pro- 
test against  the  fatuity  of  Her  Majesty's 
Oovernment  in  bringing  on  coercive  be- 
fore remedial  measures;  coercive  mea- 
sures which  all  history  proved  would 
not  paralyze  the  arm  of  the  assassin  nor 
insure  detection ;  but  would  add  weight 
to  the  disgust  and  hatred  of  the  Eng- 
lish Oovernment  in  Ireland,  out  of  which 
all  such  outrages  sprung.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Oovernment  were  causing 
deep  regret  and  dissatisfaction  among 
the  Liberal  Party  by  the  course  they 
were  pursuing.  They  were  dragging 
the  Liberal  Party,  who  felt  no  little  dis- 
inclination to  support  measures  which 
might  have  found  a  proper  home  on  the 
Benches  opposite,  but  which  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  Liberal  Party. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

2  Qa 
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ORDER    OF   THE   DAY. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.--[BiLL  167.] 

{JSeeretary  Sir  William  Hareourty  Mr,  Olad- 
itoMf  Mr,  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solicitor 
General,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

coicMiTTEE.     [^Proffress  ISth  June.^ 

[^ELEVENTH  NIGHT.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PART  n. 

Offences  against  this  Act. 

Clause  7  (Illegal  meetings). 

Mb.  p.  MABTIN,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  4,  line  14,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  to  be,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  "  of  which  public  notice 
shall  be  given,"  said,  the  clause,  as  at 
present  foamed,  might  lead  to  gross  in- 
justice. It  presented  no  public  notifica- 
tion of  the  iact  that  this  order  had  been 
made.  Persons  might  attend,  wholly 
unaware  the  meeting  had  been  made 
illegal.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr. 
Charles  Russell)  had  an  Amendment 
lower  down  on  the  Paper,  by  which  he 
also  sought  to  obviate  the  infliction  of 
the  severe  penalties,  for  offences  against 
this  section,  on  persons  who  miffht  be 
ignorant  that  there  was  any  prohibition. 
If  this  clause  was  left  without  amend- 
ment, it  might  cause  the  greatest  in- 
justice. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
14,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  to  be  "  and 
insert,  **  of  which  public  notice  shall  be 
given."— (ifr.  Patrick  Martin.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
'  to  be  *  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  should  be  glad  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  thought  it 
very  desirable,  before  the  Committee 
proceeded  any  further  with  the  clause, 
that  the  necessity  for  such  a  clause 
should  be  shown.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  already  amply  exercised  his  powers 
of  prohibition.  Had  he  not,  within  the 
last  six  pionths,  prohibited  every  kind 


of  meeting  to  which  he  had  the  slightest 
objection  ?  What,  then,  was  the  neces- 
sity for  this  clause  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOURT,  in 
reply,  said,  the  first  part  of  the  dauae 
gave  the  necessary  power  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  prohibit  illegal  meetings, 
and  the  second  part  was  necessary  to 
give  the  means  of  effectuating  that  pro- 
hibition by  action  against  individuals 
who  declined  to  obey  the  law.  At  pre* 
sent,  where  a  proclamation  was  issued 
agahistthe  holding  of  a  public  meeting, 
the  only  means  by  which  effect  could  be 
given  to  it  was  to  disperse  the  meeting 
by  force.  It  was  thought  to  be  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  a  continual 
machinery,  and  by  this  clause  that  ma- 
chinery would  be  provided,  so  as  to  bring 
those  who  took  part  in  an  illegal  meet- 
ing within  the  summary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Act.  This  was  the  reason  why  the 
clause  was  deemed  to  be  necessary. 

Mb.  sexton  wished  to  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment (Sir  William  Haroourt)  was 
aware  that  during  last  year  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  prohibited  two  classes  of 
meetings,  the  sheriff's  sales  and  ordinary 
public  meetings?  He  also  wished  to 
know  whether,  in  consequence  of  dis- 
obedience to  these  prombitions,  any 
public  inconvenience  had  arisen?  He 
desired  to  know  likewise  whether  it  was 
not  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  law  was 
sufficient? 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  before  that  ques- 
tion was  answered  he  would  like  to  ask 
another.  Had  the  right  hon.and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  Stato  for  the 
Home  Department  (Sir  William  Har^ 
court)  any  information  to  give  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  number  of  public  meet- 
ings that  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  during  the  last  six  or  1 2 
months ;  and  also  as  to  the  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  proclamations  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  had  been  obeyed,  or  in 
which  it  had  become  necessary  to  dis- 
perse the  meetings  by  force  ? 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  also  wished 
to  ask  whether,  under  the  law,  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  had  been  entitled  to  make  the 
proclamations  that  had  been  issued 
during  the  last  12  months?  So  far 
as  his  (Dr.  Commins')  research  was  con- 
cerned, the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  this  respect  was  not   onlj   utterly 
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nnoonstitationaly  but  was  also  utterly 

Sib 'WILLIAM  HABOOUET,  in 
replji  said,  the  questions  that  had  just 
been  put  were  entirely  contradictory. 
One  question  assumed  that  the  power 
was  legal,  and  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Oentloman  (Dr.  Commins)  as- 
sumed that  the  power  was  not  legal.  If 
the  exercise  of  that  power  was  not  legal, 
it  was  the  object  of  this  clause  to  make 
it  80 ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
legal,  it  was  still  desirable  that  the  doubt 
expressed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man should  be  removedi  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Irelcmd  should  be  made  aware,  by 
the  declaration  contained  in  that  clause, 
that  the  power  was  legal.  He  need  not 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  had 
introduced  this  clause  with  very  great 
reluctance,  and  he  might  add  that  there 
was  what  he  might  term  a  national  feel- 
ing among  Englishmen  of  all  parties  and 
shades  of  opinion — a  feeling  of  repug- 
nance at  the  interference  thus  proposed 
with  the  rights  of  the  people ;  and  he 
believed  that,  in  many  parts  of  the 
House,  he  should  be  believed  when  he 
made  this  statement.  But  they  ought 
never  to  allow  themselves  to  be  blinded 
to  the  fact  that  they  could  not  overlook 
the  actual  state  of  the  case.  They  were 
bound  to  consider  what  the  condition  of 
Ireland  really  was  at  the  present  time, 
and  what  were  the  peculiar  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  application  of  re- 
medies of  an  extraoroinary  character 
absolutely  indispensable.  Public  meet- 
ings might,  no  aoubt,  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  light ;  but  they  ought  to  have 
some  regard  to  the  atmosphere  into  which 
the  light  was  carried,  and  it  would  be 
the  height  of  recklessness  to  Carry  a 
light  in  the  form  of  a  naked  candle  into 
a  chamber  filled  with  explosive  material. 
It  had  been  said  that  proposals  of  this 
character  ought  to  be  specially  repug- 
nant to  the  feelings  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
That  was  perfectly  true ;  but  he  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  at  one 
time,  after  the  Liberal  Party  had  been 
out  of  Office  for  half-a-century,  during 
which  they  had  had  to  fight  the  battle 
of  freedom  in  Opposition,  it  became  their 
unfortunate  duty,  but  still  their  duty, 
and  a  duty  which  they  did  not  shrink 
from  performing,  in  the  very  first  year 
after  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  BiU,  to 
introduce  measures  which  they  considered 
to  be  absolutely  indispensable  for  the 


preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland.' 
That  was  the  great  Liberal  Beform  Ad- 
ministration, which  was  represented  by 
Lord  Ghrey  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  Relative 
of  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. He  supposed  he  mi^ht  say,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  was 
no  man  living  who  was  more  indisposed 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  measures 
of  that  description  than  the  present  Earl 
Spencer,  unless  it  was  that  distinguished 
man,  Lord  Althorp,  who  was  his  Bela- 
tive,  and  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Ad- 
ministration just  referred  to.  And  yet 
Lord  Althorp,  in  the  very  infancy  of  the 
Beform  Parliament,  foimd  it  necessary, 
in  the  then  disturbed  condition  of  Ire- 
land, to  introduce  a  Bill,  the  very  first 
clause  of  which  contained  these  words : — 

'^  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or 
Governors   of   Lreland,  at  any  time  after  the 

Sassing  of  this  Act,  and  ixom.  time  to  time 
uring  the  continuance  thereof,  as  occasion  may 
require,  by  his  or  their  order  in  writing,  of 
wluch  public  notice  shall  be  given,  to  prcmibit 
or  suppress  the  meeting  of  any  association,  as- 
sembly, or  body  of  persons  which  he  or  they 
shall  deem  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
or  safety,  or  inconsistent  with  the  aue  adminis- 
tration of  the  law,  and  b^  the  same,  or  any 
other  order  also  to  prohibit  any  or  every  ad- 
journed, renewed,  or  otherwise  continued  meet- 
ing of  the  same  or  of  any  part  thereof  under 
any  name,  pretext,  shift  or  device  whatsoever, 
and  that  everv  meeting  of  any  association,  as- 
sembly or  body  of  persons,  the  meeting  whereof 
shall  be  so  prohibited  or  suppressed  as  afore- 
said, and  every  postponed,  adjourned,  renewed 
or  otherwise  continued  meeting  thereof  under 
any  name  pretext,  shift  or  device  whatsoever, 
shall  be  ana  be  deemed  an  unlawful  assembly, 
and  after  notice  has  been  given  of  such  meeting 
having  been  prohibited  or  suppressed,  as  lufore- 
said,  every  person  present  at  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  every 
such  offence,  whether  committed  within  any 
district  proclaimed  in  pursuance  of  this  Act, 
or   elsewhere,  in  Ireland,  shall  be  tried  and 

Eunished  according  to  the  course  of  the  common 

Mr.  PAENELL:  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  aud  learned  Oentleman  in  what 
year  that  Act  was  passed? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOUET,  in  re- 
ply, said,  the  Act  was  passed  in  the  year 
1833,  the  first  year  after  the  election  of 
the  Beform  Parliament. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  wonld  like 
also  to  be  informed  whether  that  Act 
abolished  trial  by  jury  in  these  cases  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET,  in  re- 
ply,  said,  the  Act  did  not  abolish  trial 
by  jury.    The  hon.  Member  for  the  City 

{Ekvinth  Night.'] 
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of  Cork  Had  used  the  words  "  in  these 
cases."  His  (Sir  William  Harcoort's) 
reply  was,  that  it  established  martial 
law.  

Mb.  PABNELL  asked  if  the  Act  just 
referred  to  established  martial  law  in 
these  cases  ? 

8iB  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
it  did  not ;  bat  it  did  establish  martiid 
law  in  Ireland.  He  had  said  there  had 
always  been  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
among  the  Liberal  Party  at  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  people;  but  he 
would  also  say  that  it  never  had  been  a 
tradition  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  tolerate 
disorder  or  attacks  on  life  and  property, 
whether  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere ;  and  if 
it  were  true  that  the  measures  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  now  proposing 
were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  attacks,  then  he  had  a 
right  to  say  that  they  were  fulfilling  and 
acting  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal 
Party ;  and  the  Liberal  Party — at  least 
as  much  as  the  Conservative  Party — 
were  bound,  under  the  responsibility  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  preserve 
the  lives  and  protect  the  property  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  only  ques- 
tion they  ought  to  ask  themselves  was 
this — was  the  situation  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  such  as  justified  and 
rendered  necessary  a  resort  to  mea- 
sures of  this  character?  If  they  found 
that  it  was  so,  then  he  must  say  that  the 
present  Administration  would  no  more 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty  than  did  the  Administration  of  Earl 
Grey,  Well,  upon  that  point,  he  could 
only  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Government  was  clear  and  distinct,  that 
the  powers  asked  for  by  this  clause  were 
absolutely  necessary.  He  would  read 
to  the  Committee  what  had  been  said 
by  Earl  Spencer  on  this  subject.  Earl 
Spencer  said — 

'*  The  danger  of  meeting  at  which  inflam- 
matory speeches  are  made  is  very  great,  when 
the  oounte^  is  in  the  excited  condition  in  which 
it  has  lately  been." 

He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  would  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  these 
words : — 

"Ontrages  follow  these  meetings  with  re- 
markable certainty.  The  Executive  have,  at 
great  risk,  stopped  them ;  hot  they  only  rely  on 
sofBoient  force  to  prevent  bloodshed,  and  a 
statutory  power  to  stop  meetings  believed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  publio  peace  and  public  safety, 
and  making  it  an  offence  for  anyone  to  at- 
tend these  meetings  after  such  a  notioe  will 

8ir  William  JTanourt 


strengthen  enormouBly  the  hands  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment,  and  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to 
the  public  peace  will  be  checked.*' 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment on  this  question.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  satisfied  that 
those  views  were  well  founded ;  and  it 
was  for  the  reasons  he  (Sir  William 
Harcourt]  had  thus  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  introduced,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  the  clause  now 
under  discussion ;  and  it  was  on  these 
grounds  that  they  felt  bound  to  support 
the  application  for  the  powers  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  by  what  extra- 
ordinary selection  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
been  charged  with  the  conduct  of  a  Bill 
which  abrogated  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  was  un- 
able to  understand.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  endeavouriog  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  GK>vem- 
ment  in  their  attempt  to  abolish  the 
right  of  public  meeting  in  Ireland,  had 
referred  to  a  precedent,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  go  back  50  years  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  had  been  compelled  to  refer 
to  the  acts  of  statesmen  who  did  not 
claim  to  be  called  Liberal,  but  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  designation  of  Whig. 
One  would  have  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  ashamed  to  refer 
in  that  House  to  the  period  of  1833, 
when  the  tithe  movement  might  be  said 
to  have  resulted  in  wholesale  slaughter 
amongst  the  community,  60  murders 
having  been  committed  in  one  county, 
and  33  in  another,  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  A  period  such  as  that,  when  the 
country  was  convulsed  with  a  violent 
outburst  of  public  feeling,  was  not  oom* 
parable  to  the  present  time,  because  the 
outrages  then  committed  were  to  the 
outrages  of  to-daj^  as  ten  to  one.  But 
coercion  had  failed  in  those  days  as  it 
would  again,  tranquillity  having  only 
been  restored  by  the  illusory  setUement 
of  the  Tithe  Question.  Although  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
thought  fit  to  put  forward  the  Act  of 
1833  in  justification  of  the  policy  of  the 
Gt)vemment,  he  had,  however,  not  cited 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  a  man 
who  knew  the  situation  of  Ireland,  and 
who  testified  that  the  conflict  wi^  the 
forces  raging  at  that  period  had  utterly 
failed,  and  that  it  was  Qnly  when  a 
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milder  policy,  he  would  not  say  of  con- 
ciliation, was  begun,  that  a  period  of  re* 
pose  ensued.  Did  the  Act  of  1833  tell 
m  favour  of  the  peace  of  Ireland  ?  On 
the  contrary ;  for  years  after  the  passage 
of  that  Act,  when  other  measures  of 
coercion  had  been  piled  upon  it,  as  the 
pile  grew  higher  and  higher  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  higher  and  higher 
grew  the  amount  of  crime.  It  was  not 
until  the  people  had  the  idea,  delusive 
as  it  was,  that  their  interests  were  being 
attended  to;  when  coercion  had  proved, 
after  four  years'  experience  of  it,  that  it 
was  useless  for  the  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended for,  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  learned  by  degrees  that  there  was 
no  cure  for  the  condition  of  Ireland  but 
to  yield  to  the  just  wants  and  wishes  of. 
the  people.  It  was  then,  and  then  only, 
that  tranquillity  was  restored.  Never 
was  there  a  more  miserable  failure  than 
the  Act  of  1833,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  it  ought  not  to  have  been  cited 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. It  was  true  that  the  Act  of  1 833 
suspended  the  right  of  public  meeting 
in  Ireland ;  but  did  it  suspend  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  ?  Even  under  that  Act, 
that  right  was  untouched,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Badicals  of  the  19th 
century  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland 
both  of  their  right  of  public  meetins^ 
and  their  right  to  Constitutional  trial. 
Again,  it  was  said  that  Lord  Spencer 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  he  had 
power  to  prohibit  public  meetings,  it 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Government.  But  he 
(Mr.  Sexton)  contended  that  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  in  that 
respect,  needed  no  strengthening  what- 
ever ;  and  in  saying  that  he  stood  upon 
the  experience  of  last  year.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  g^ne 
into  matters  of  history,  but  had  not 
touched  either  of  the  two  questions  he 
had  put  to  him,  notwithstanding  that  he 
admitted  they  were  somewhat  pertinent 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Was  it  states- 
manlike or  consistent  on  the  part  of  the 
light  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
niake  that  admission,  and  then  sit  down 
with  a  triumphant  air  after  evading 
those  questions  altogether  ?  The  Lora 
Lieutenant  had  undoubtedly  prohibited 
meetings  at  Sheriffs'  sales,  where  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  people 
were  exasperated  into  a  state  of  excite- 
mentk    But  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant 


exercised  the  power  of  prohibiting  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  the  agrarian 
question,  was  the  Executive  in  any  case 
obliged  to  resort  to  force  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said  that  the  moment  the  pro- 
clamation appeared,  the  public  stood 
aside,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of 
the  peace.  Did  it  become  necessary  for 
the  authorities  to  prosecute  any  indi- 
viduals, or  did  the  people  in  any  way 
persevere  in  having  meetings  which 
were  forbidden  ?  Again  the  answer  was 
in  the  negative.  Then  he  (Mr.  Sexton) 
said  that  the  past  year's  experience 
abundantly  proved  that  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
ample,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  clause 
before  the  Committee  was  concerned, 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  contained  a 
false  and  unfounded  statement.  The 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  said  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  had  become  in- 
sufficient for  the  repression  and  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
to  make  further  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  (Mr.  Sexton)  traversed,  denied, 
and  declared  that  statement  to  be  false. 
The  powers  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  were  ample  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and 
he  challenged  any  hon.  or  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  get  up  and  deny  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  Now,  if  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  strong  enough 
to  combat  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
as  they  were  abundantly  proved  to  be, 
it  followed  that  the  clause  was  unneces- 
sary. He  once  more  asked  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had,  in  any  case,  used  force 
in  connection  with  public  meetings  in 
Ireland ;  if  public  inconvenience  had  in 
any  case  ensued  upon  these  meetings ; 
had  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  them ;  and,  why,  if  they 
were,  the  Government  were  about  to 
strengthen  them  ? 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  ex- 
pressed g^eat  reluctance  in  supporting 
a  clause  for  the  further  limitation  of 
public  liberty  in  Ireland.  Irish  Mem- 
bers must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
his  reluctance  was  admirably  dissem- 
bled. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  there  was  no  means  of  dealing 
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with  a  prohibited  meeting  except  by 
dispersing  it  by  force.  That  being  so, 
would  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Q^n- 
tleman  say  that  when  this  claose  was 
obtained  tiie  Government  would  allow 
public  meetings  to  proceed  without  dis- 
persing them  by  force?  Would  they 
judg^  by  results  whether  any  action 
was  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  them  ? 
He  failed  to  perceive  the  reason  for  the 
previous  statement  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman as  to  the  prog^ress  of  the  Bill. 
If  he  were  so  anxious  about  the  time  of 
the  Oommittee,  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  delay  the  Com- 
mittee so  considerably  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  utterly  superfluous  matter  in  his 
lengthy  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
clause  was  strictly  in  l£e  ways  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  He  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
would  suggest  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should,  in  future, 
take  all  arguments  of  that  kind  as  said ; 
for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  ways 
of  the  Liberal  Party  were  always  com- 
patible with  the  most  rigorous  coercion 
in  Lreland ;  and,  although  he  stated  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  would  bear 
him  out  in  his  opinion,  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  ventured  to  say  that  there 
was  very  little  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Liberal  Party  among  those 
Members  who  now  supported  it  any- 
where outside  the  four  comers  of  Great 
Britain.  The  only  result  of  the  dause 
would  be  to  create  as  many  punishable 
offences  as  it  might  suit  the  policy  or 
fears  of  an  incompetent  Viceroy  to  call 
into  existence.  It  had  been  said  as  a 
satire  upon  foreign  tyrants  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  govern  by  a  state  of 
siege.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
set  about  governing  Ireland  by  that 
means,  and  the  application  of  that 
riffime,  discoverable  in  the  present 
clause,  was  the  most  objectionable  that 
could  be  imagined,  because  it  amounted 
to  this — that  the  Viceroy,  upon  some  in- 
formation from  persons  of  whom  no- 
thing was  known,  and  whose  right  to  be 
listened  to  could  not  be  tested,  might 
prohibit  any  public  meeting  in  Ireland. 
That  meetmg  might  be  most  orderly, 
the  speeches  at  it  most  mild,  and  many 
tilings  might  be  said  there  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  criticism  and 
appropriate  denunciation ;  yet  because 
the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of 
considering   things   distasteful   to  the 
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Ghyvemment,  and  the  speechee  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  the  Go- 
vernment policy,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
could  come  down  upon  it  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  Bill,  bringing  before  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  connection 
with  it  any  persons  he  chosed,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  degradation  and 
pain  of  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  The  clause  gave  power  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  create  a  number 
of  undefined  offences,  and  to  trust  to  the 
Beeident  Magistrates  to  punish  them 
with  undefined  penalties.  He  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  had  been  accused  by  an  hon. 
Member,  a  Friend  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  all  their  attempts  upon  the  libertiea 
of  the  Irish  people,  with  having  mis- 
represented the  Government  in  sayinr 
that  their  method  of  procedure  with 
regard  to  the  Bill  was  simply  to  declare 
their  policy  and  refuse  to  accept  any 
Amendments.  He  should  be  glad  to 
find  that  he  had  in  that  respect  mis- 
represented the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  ready  to  apologize 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor),  if  he  could  see  the 
slightest  ^position  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  accept  the  smallest 
reasonable  Amendments  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  rose  to  Order. 
Was  it  permissible  for  any  hon.  Member 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  clause 
upon  an  Amendment  r 

The  CH  AIEM  an  said,  as  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  Bill,  in  expressing  the 
displeasure  he  felt  at  the  manner  the 
subject  was  being  dealt  with,  had  intro- 
duced a  somewhat  extended  discussion 
upon^the  clause,  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
coming for  him  (the  Chairman)  to  draw 
the  line  too  strictly.  It  was  entirely 
out  of  Order  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a 
clause  upon  a  simple  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  following  the  eloquent  second 
reading  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department;  because 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  leading 
the  Committee  too  far  from  the  subject 
before  them.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  intervened  without  reason  (Mr. 
H.  Samuelson)  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
justified  by  the  action  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  a  truly  Liberal  ten- 
derness for  the  conduct  of  his  Chiefs 
that  he  had  not  risen  to  Order  diving 
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[Cirw*o/"  Order.!"] 

The  OHAIEMAN  indicated  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  was  not 
out  of  Order. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL,  resuming,  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Frome,  having  in- 
tervened without  reason,  had  now  inter- 
vened without  Order.  But  to  continue. 
If  this  clause  were  passed,  unamended 
as  he  presumed  it  would  be,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  programme  laid  down  by 
the  Government,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to  find 
legitimate  expression,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  not  only  seek,  but  find  illegiti- 
mate expression.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  refusing  any  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause  was  simply  in  keep- 
ing with  their  action  upon  other  clauses 
of  the  BiU. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  a  very  fair  charge, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  just  signified  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  first  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Patrick 
Martin}. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Patrick 
Martin)  showed  how  much  the  clause 
stood  in  need  of  amendment,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  therefore  simply  rhetori- 
cal. He  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  had  said  if  the 
public  were  prevented  in  the  expression 
of  their  grievances,  not  only  were  the 
people  of  a  country  injured,  but  the  Go- 
vernment was  also  injured,  because  it 
shut  itself  out  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  necessary  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Oonsequently,  the 
refusal  to  grant  the  liberty  of  public 
meeting  in  Ireland  was  as  much  a 
blow  against  good  government  as  against 
public  liberty ;  and  it  confirmed  the  im- 
pression that  good  government  and 
public  liberty  were,  at  the  present  time, 
equally  apart  from  the  designs  of  the 
Liberal  Party. 

Mb.  OALLAN  said,  he  thought  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, when  referring  to  the  Act  of 
1833,  might  have  given  the  Committee 
tome  information  as  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  the  time  that  Act  was  intro- 
duced.   According  to  a  very  instructive 


book  by  Mr.  Leader  called  Co$rc%v$ 
Measures  in  Ireland,  which  gave  some 
very  interesting  information  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Liberal  Party,  it 
appeared  that  in  the  year  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  there  were,  amongst 
other  crimes,  172  homicides,  1,465  rob- 
beries, 468  burglaries,  and  425  iUegal 
meetings — of  wmch  there  had  not  been 
one  last  year — 753  attacks  on  houses, 
2,083  iUegal  notices,  280  arsons,  and 
3,156  serious  assaults.  Altogether  the 
crimes  connected  with  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time  amounted  to 
upwards  of  9,000,  and  crime  was  then 
increasing.  This  Act  when  passed  would 
apply  to  all  Ireland.  The  happy  and 
prosperous  Province  of  Ulster  would  be 
just  as  much  under  the  purview  of  this 
Act  as  would  be  the  most  disturbed  parts 
of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  Act  of 
1833  did  not  extend  to  all  Ireland,  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  saying  that  a 
district  was  disturbed,  and  directing  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  that  district. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  showing  his  erudition  in 
coercion,  might  have  referred  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  a  Member  of  a  Cabinet,  but 
not  a  Liberal  Cabinet,  for  the  Prime 
Minister,  like  many  others,  had  seen  the 
error  of  his  ways.  In  1 833  the  Clontarf 
meeting  was  put  down  by  proclamation, 
and  O'OonneU  was  convicted'  by  Judge 
and  jury  for  having  been  one  of  the 
promoters  of  that  meeting.  In  re* 
ferring  to  the  Act  of  1833  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  kept 
the  Committee  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  also 
concealed  from  the  Committee  the  fact 
that  the  Act  of  1833  contained  a  safe- 
guard that  the  present  Act  did  not  con- 
tain— namely,  tnat  it  should  only  ope- 
rate in  districts  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Question  put,  and  negatived;  words 
inserted  accordingly. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment was  one  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy),  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
his  hon.  Friend  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  would 
move  it.  It  was,  in  ^age  4,  line  15,  to 
leave  out  from  "which"  to  "safety," 
in  line  16,  inclusive,  and  insert  "the 
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from  Egypt,  as  promptly  as  possible,  in 
regard  to  the  position  and  circamstances 
of  the  English  residents  connected  with 
oommercial  affairs  in  that  country,  and 
make  it  public  in  whatever  way  he 
might  deem  most  suitable,  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  The  agony  of 
suspense  which  had  already  been  en- 
dured by  many  could  not  be  described. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  have 
already  stated  that  we  have  telegraphed 
for  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  English- 
men who  have  been  killed,  and  that  we 
shall  be  glad  to  make  it  public ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
public  our  opinion  as  to  what  might  be 
the  danger  at  one  place  more  than  at 
another.  I  think  that  would  only  tend 
to  increase  the  danger. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy 
(Sir  George  Oampbell)  had  been  good 
enough  to  describe  something  which  he 
(Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  had  scdd 
as  ''nonsense."  That  was  not  a  very 
courteous  statement  to  make  in  that 
House  in  regard  to  what  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said.  He  (Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff)  would  not  argue  with  him  as  to 
what  was  nonsense  or  what  was  not; 
but  the  hon.  Member  had  endeavoured 
to  bring  in  the  old  story  about  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Tunis.  He  (Sir  H. 
Drummond  Wolff)  did  not  say  whether 
the  taking  of  Tunis  was  ri^ht  or  not, 
and  he  had  no  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  But  he  would  observe  that  it 
was  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  taking 
of  Tunis  took  place  after  the  Control 
had  been  established,  and,  therefore, 
threw  some  doubt  on  the  good  faith  of 
France  in  the  matter.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Under  Secretanr  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  and  others  had  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  position  of 
Admiral  Seymour  at  Alexandria,  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty  (Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman) 
had  complained  of  Questions  being  put 
on  the  subject,  and  had  said  that  such 
Questions  should  not  be  answered.  But 
there  would  be  no  danger  in  the  Ques- 
tions being  answered  if  the  Government 
would  send  serviceable  ships.  The  danger 
existed  in  their  sending  ships  which 
were  not  serviceable.  It  had  been  shown 
that,  when  lightened,  only  two  of  them 
could  go  into  the  harbour.  The  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  had  sent  ships  to  Alex- 
andria which  could  not  assist  the  Euro- 
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peans.  [Sir  ChahlesW.  Dilks  :  Oh,  no  !1 
The  hon.  Baronet  said  "  Oh,  no !  "  and 
they  were  asked  to  trust  to  the  presence 
of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour.  On  the 
11th  of  May  the  hon.  Baronet  t(dd  the 
House  that  the  Government  had  taken 
all  the  steps  that  w^re  necessary ;  bat 
the  presence  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
had  not  prevented  the  massacre  that  took 
place  on  Sunday  last — and  there  had 
been  a  massacre,  for  it  did  not  matter 
whether  50  or  IdO  had  been  massacred — 
although  one  of  the  ships  was  in  the 
harbour  and  two  outside.  Therefore,  if 
the  Opposition  had  no  confidence  in  the 
adequacy  of  the  preparations  of  the  Go- 
vernment,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
they  had  some  ground  for  that  want  of 
confidence.  The  Prime  Minister  had  said 
that  the  Government  had  all  along  been 
acting  in  conjunction  with  Turkey  and 
in  harmony  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter,  and  that  we  should 
see  that  when  the  Correspondence  was 
published. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  had  already  contradicted 
that  statement. 

Sib  H.  drummond  WOLFF  said, 
that  was  not  so.  What  the  Prime 
Minister  had  positively  stated  was  that 
all  along  we  had  looked  upon  Tuikey 
as  an  instrument  for  acting  upon  FlgypC 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Hear,  hearT 

Sib  H.  drummond  WOLFF :  Was 
that  the  case,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  it  were 
so,  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
spatch dated  81st  Januaiy  1882,  and 
communicated  to  Lord  Granville  by 
Musurus  Pasha?  That  de^atch  was 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  nothing  to 
justify  the  Collective  Note  to  Tewfik 
Pasha,  that  the  opinion  of  the  Sultan 
ought  to  have  been  obtained,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  Porte  felt  bound 
to  inquire  what  were  the  reasons  for  such 
a  course.  The  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
this  country  had  been  requested  to  bring 
the  subject  before  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  If  the  Government  looked  upon 
Turkey  as  the  proper  instrument  to 
exercise  pressure  upon  Egypt,  it  was  re- 
markable that  the  Porte  took  so  very 
different  a  view  of  the  case.  It  was 
scarcely  credible  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  after  having  offended 
Turkey  as  they  had  dcme,  ahould  go 
down  on  their  kuees  to  her,  and  ask  her 
to  get  them  out  of  the  extraordinary 
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solately  neoessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
bloodshed,  that  some  of  the  popular 
leaders  should  attend  and  call  upon  the 
people  to  disperse.  He  challenged  the 
Government  to  instance  a  single  case  in 
which  popular  leaders  had  attended 
meetings  to  advise  the  people  to  dis- 
perse, and  in  which  they  had  not  been 
successful.  He  asserted,  without  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  at  some 
meetings  the  magistrates  had  acted  in  a 
most  unreasonable  and  provoking  way, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  exercise  of 
the  influence  of  the  popular  leaders  that 
bloodshed  and  frightful  disorder  had  not 
occurred.  The  dispersion  of  a  meeting 
was  excessively  dangerous.  A  meeting 
was,  perhaps,  announced  a  week  in  ad- 
vance, the  country  was  canvassed,  nu- 
merous masses  of  people  were  called 
upon  to  attend,  and  perhaps  on  the 
Saturday  night  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  The  Dublin  Gazette — a  paper 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland  —  prohi- 
biting the  proposed  meeting  as  iuegal. 
How  were  the  people  of  the  country 
districts  to  be  informed  of  the  procla- 
mation, unless  it  be  through  their  own 
leaders  ?  He  could  mention  many  cases 
in  which  people  had  started  to  meetings 
in  thousands ;  but  they  had  been  met  on 
the  road  by  priests  and  leaders  of  the 
Land  League,  and  requested  to  turn 
back,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  meeting.  The  Government  could 
not  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which 
tiie  leaders  of  the  Land  League  had  re- 
fused to  exercise  their  influence,  and  to 
exercise  it  with  effect  in  preventing 
ooUisions  between  the  police  and  the 
people.  He  supposed  he  aidnot  overstate 
it  when  he  said  that  close  upon  100 
meetings  had  been  prodaimea  during 
the  last  year,  and  that  in  not  a  single 
case  had  a  life  been  lost  and  a  collision 
taken  place  between  the  authorities  and 
the  people.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  attended  a  meeting,  innocent  of  the 
£aot  that  it  had  been  proclaimed,  were 
to  be  subject  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour  ?  How  could 
the  Gt)vemment  expect  popular  leaders 
to  attend  on  the  spot,  and  exercise  their 
influence  in  preventing  a  collision  be- 
tween the  pouoe  and  tne  people,  if  by 
that  attendance  they  would  place  them- 
selves in  danger  of  six  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour  ?  He  knew 
of   an  instance  of  a  meeting  in  the 
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I  streets  of  Dublin,  which  was  dispersed  at 
half-an-hour's  notice.  He  usea  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people  to  cause  them  to 
disperse,  and  they  did  so ;  there  was  no 
collision  with  the  authorities,  although 
the  provocation  jriven  by  the  police  was 
positively  frightful.  If  this  clause  had 
been  law  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
been  subject  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  being  on  the  spot.  If  he  had 
not  been  there,  the  people  would  have 
been  left  without  any  aavice,  and  with- 
out any  information  as  to  whether  the 
meeting  was  illegal  or  legal,  except  such 
as  they  could  obtain  from  the  police 
proclamation.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  this  clause  was  that  it  would 
place  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
in  the  position  of  having  committed  an 
offence  against  this  Act,  when  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  know  that  their  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting  would  be  any  of- 
fence at  all.  Another  ^at  objection 
to  the  clause  was  that  it  would  enor- 
mously increase  the  danger  of  collisions 
between  the  police,  and  the  military, 
and  the  people,  because  he  took  it  that 
whenever  a  meeting  was  prohibited  the 
military  would  be  sent.  If  this  clause 
was  passed,  it  would  be  made  a  penal 
offence,  punishable  by  a  severe  penalty, 
for  any  popular  leader  to  attend  the 
place  of  a  proclaimed  meeting,  and  use 
his  influence  to  cause  the  people  to 
turn  back,  fie  feared  that  this  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
cause  collisions  between  the  police  and 
the  people.  This  was  a  question  fraught 
with  very  Kreat  danger,  and,  therefore, 
he  eamesUy  advised  the  Oommittee  to 
consider  carefully  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  clause  before  they  proceeded 
any  further  with  its  consideration. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  16,  leave  out  from  "  which  '* 
to  "safety,"  in  line  16,  inclusiTe,  and  insert 
**  the  holding  of  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." — (Mr. 
Dillon.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
'which  he  has  reason  to  believe,'  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  if  he  had  not^  an  Amend- 
ment to  propose  on  this  subject? 

Thb  OHATRMAN:  If  it  is  decided 
that  ibeeo  words  stand  part  of  the 

[Ja$»en$k  i^ifM.] 
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clause,  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Labouchere)  cannot  moye  lus 
Amendment. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  move  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause he  understood  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had 
a  better  Amendment  to  propose. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  LABOUCHEEE  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  4,  line  15,  to  leave 
out  from  Ihe  word  ** which"  to  the 
word  "safety,"  in  line  16,  both  inclu- 
sive, and  insert — 

'*  Convened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  with 
an  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously 
and  tumultuously.*' 

Anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  the 
newspapers  that  morning  would  see  a 
good  deal  about  what  legal  and  illegal 
meetings  were,  because  in  all  the  papers 
there  was  a  report  of  an  appeal  horn  a 
conviction  of  the  magistrates  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  in  regard  to  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  magis- 
trates prohibited  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  they  committed 
certain  chieftains  of  this  Army  for  insist- 
ing upon  marching  through  the  town. 
The  matter  was  carried  to  the  Superior 
Court  at  Westminster,  and,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  Court,  he  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere) gathered  that  the  only  public 
meetings  which  were  illegal,  according 
to  the  English  law,  were  meetings  con- 
vened for  unlawful  purposes,  or  with 
intent  to  carry  out  a  law&l  object  riot- 
ously and  tumultuously ;  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  embodied  these 
words  in  his  Amendment.  As  the  clause 
now  stood,  it  was  left  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  decide  whether  a  meeting  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  public 
safety.  The  consequence  would  be  that 
there  would  be  no  sort  of  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  be- 
cause he  would  say — **  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it ;"  whereas,  if  they  laid  down 
some  sort  of  limitation,  it  would  be  open 
at  once  for  anyone  to  contest  before  the 
Irish  tribunals  whether  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  exceeding  his  power  or  not. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  to  say 
whether  a  meeting  he  prohibited  was  a 
lawful  one  or  an  unlawful  one ;  and  if  he 
were  to  prohibit  a  meeting  that  was  law* 

The  Chairman 


ful  in  itself,  the  tribunals  would  step  in 
and  stop  him.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  (Gentleman  the  Secretaxy  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  would 
very  probably  say — "The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  a  man  actuated  by  the  very 
best  motives — he  never  will  make  a  mis- 
take." Well,  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  was 
quite  ready  to  adniit  that  Earl  Spencer 
was  a  man  actuated  by  the  very  best 
motives ;  but,  supposing  he  was,  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  should  be  sorry  to  give  any- 
one, either  in  this  country  or  Lreland, 
absolute  power  for  the  suppression  of 
public  meetings,  simply  because  he  be- 
lieved he  would  not  abuse  it.  What 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
never  seemed  to  remember  was  that 
this  Bill  was  not  to  be  in  force  only 
during  such  time  as  Earl  Spencer  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  It  was  not 
** Earl  Spencer"  who  was  mentioned  in 
the  Bill,  but  *'  The  Lord  Lieutenant," 
and  the  measure  was  to  last  for  three 
years.  [Sir  William  HAncouBT :  Keep 
the  Government  in.]  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  —  "Keep 
the  Government  in,"  and  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  should  endeavour  to  do 
that ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  it  might  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  kept  in ;  and  he 
would  put  it  to  the  Committee,  at  least 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  suppose  there 
was  a  change  of  Government,  would 
they  like  to  intrust  the  power  of  decid- 
ing what  was  or  what  was  not  a  public 
meeting  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
J.  Lowther)  ?  It  was  obvious  to  every- 
one on  that  side  of  the  House  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  these  powers 
were  intrusted  to  him,  would,  as  he 
himself  would  say,  use  them ;  but,  as 
they  would  say,  abuse  them.  He  had 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
power  to  prohibit  public  meetings,  and 
put  persons  in  prison  in  Great  Britain 
under  the  Bill,  ne  would  have  to  put 
down  the  meetings  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  Mid  Lothian,  supposing  the  Prime 
Minister  enunciated  such  views  as  those 
he  enunciated  during  his  political  cam- 
paign. Such  a  course  as  that  would 
only  be  canying  out  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  and 
he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  therefore  s^d, 
ought  they  not  to  put  some  Umitation  to 
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the  right  to  suppress  public  meetings  of 
any  noble  Lord  who  might  be  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  any  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— and  he  said  ''or  any  right  hon. 
Gentleman,"  because  he  presumed  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Memberf  or  North  Lincolnshire 
inight  be  again  the  Adviser  of  a  Conserv a- 
tiye  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  stronger  will  would  practi- 
cally prevail.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  objected  to  defi- 
nitions. He  would  say — **Good  gra- 
cious, if  you  have  a  de£uiition  here  you 
will  want  one  everywhere  —  you  will 
want  a  definition  of  murder."  But  there 
were  definitions  in  the  Bill — there  was  a 
long  clause  full  of  definitions — and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wanted  to  be  allowed 
to  define  where  he  wished,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Bill,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  define  where  he  wanted  to  extend  it. 
He  (Mr.  Labouohere)  would  now  move 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"which,"  to  the  word  "safety,"  in  line  16, 
both  inclnsive,  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
y  convened  for  an  unlawfol  purpose,  or  with  an 
intent  to  cany  out  a  lawful  object  riotously  and 
tumultuously.*' — {Mr.  Labouehere.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
'  which  he  has  reason  to  believe '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause.' ' 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  words 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might,  firom  time 
to  time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  prescribed  manner,  prohi- 
bit any  meeting  ''  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  the  public  safety,"  exactly  ex- 
pressed the  object  with  which  the  power 
of  stopping  these  meetings  had  hitherto 
been  exercised,  and  the  motive  with 
which  it  would  be  exercised  in  the 
future.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere), 
by  his  Amendment,  begged  them  not  to 
put  themselves  imder  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  having  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining what  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  was.  The  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument  was  not  tenable,  because  if  the 
Gt>vemment  wished  to  get  at  what  public 
feeling  in  Ireland  was,  they  were  not 
likely  to  prohibit  meetings  at  which  that 

{)ublic  feeling  would  be  expressed  in  a 
egal,  orderly,  and  quiet  manner.    They 


would  not  prohibit  them,  however  un- 
favourable that  pubHc  feeling  might  be 
to  them  and  to  tneir  existence  as  a  Go- 
vernment. The  way  the  Government 
interpreted  the  words  of  the  clause  was 
this — that  it  would  apply  to  meetings 
which  were  calculated  to  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace — ^meetings 
which  were  calculated — he  did  not  for  a 
moment  say  intended — it  might  be  in- 
directly, but  which  were  calculated  to 
result  ultimately  in  outrage  and  violence 
against  individuals,  or  against  a  class, 
or  which  might  intimidate  individuals, 
or  which  might  hinder  people  in  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights.  It  was 
meetings  of  this  class  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  prohibited  in  consider- 
able numbers — no  doubt,  in  the  num- 
bers named  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon).  On  that  point 
— and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  only  argu- 
ment he  would  endeavour  to  press  be- 
fore the  House— he  rested  on  tiie  autho- 
rity of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  below 
the  Gangway.  They  admitted  that  this 
power  had  been  very  frequently  used — 
they  admitted  that  it  was  an  existing 
and  recognized  power.  He  did  not  for 
a  moment  wish  to  represent  those  hon. 
Members  as  approving  of  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  The  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton said  in  terms,  or  implied,  that 
he  trusted  the  present  Viceroy.  [Mr. 
Labouchbre:  I  said  I  would  trust  nim 
comparatively.]  That  was  hardly  what 
His  Excellency  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  hon.  Member.  However,  the 
hon.  Member  trusted  the  present  Vice- 
roy to  a  certain  extent;  but  said  that 
within  the  next  three  years  another  Go- 
vernment might  come  in.  Well,  he  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
another  Lord  Lieutenant  would  exercise 
these  powers  in  a  manner  different  to 
that  in  which  Earl  Spencer  would  exer- 
cise them.  But  suppose  he  did.  Sup- 
pose they  had  an  arbitrary  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  an  oppressive  Ohief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  if  these  powers  were 
intrusted  to  them  and  they  aoused  them, 
hon.  Members  could  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  of  protesting.  Here  they 
had  a  power  which  had  been  frequently 

Eut  in  force.  It  was  a  power  which  had 
een  protested  against  by  some  hon. 
Members  individually ;  but  Parliament, 
as  a  whole,  approved  of  it,  and  it 
had  been  put  in  force  for  12  months 
past,  and  rarliament,  as  a  body,  had 
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nerer  objected  to  it.  The  question  was 
—and  he  did  not  go  farther  in  argument 
than  that — whether  this  power  had  been 
exercised  in  a  manner  which  would  lead 
to  the  least  possible  public  inconyenience, 
and  the  least  public  danger.  At  present 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  head  of  the 
Executive,  and  responsible  for  the  pub- 
lic peace,  prohibited  a  meeting  where 
he  tnought  it  necessary,  and  supported 
that  prohibition  by  collecting  on  the 
spot  a  large  military  force  to  overawe 
all  opposition.  But  it  was  obvious  that 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  would 
be  a  most  critical  process.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon) 
challenged  him  to  give  an  instance 
where  the  popular  leaders  had  not  sup- 
ported the  law.  The  hon.  Member  had 
given  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
manner  in  which,  as  he  had  said,  under 
very  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
owing  to  not  having  had  sufficient  no- 
tice given,  he  and  those  acting  with 
him — the  priests  and  the  leaders  of  the 
people— had  turned  people  away  from 
their  settled  purpose,  in  order  that  there 
might  not  be  a  collision  with  the  autho- 
rities.  But  then  there  might  be  leaders 
— ^people  who  called  themselves  popular 
leaders,  but  who  led  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  populace— who  might  take  a 
very  different  action  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber and  his  friends,  and,  with  them, 
the  only  method  of  enforcing  the  order 
of  the  Executive  might  be  by  dispersing 
the  meeting  by  force,  and,  perhaps,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  those  who  resisted. 
The  7th  clause  gave  that  power.  It  did 
not  create  a  power,  but  gave  a  statutory 
power,  which,  under  the  clause,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  would  replace  the  power  that 
existed,  and  which,  under  present  con- 
ditions, might  lead  to  a  collision  that  all 
would  deplore. 

Mb.  HI^ALT  said,  that,  according  to 
the  argument  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the 
more  wrong  they  did,  the  more  wrong 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  do.  Because 
the  GK>vemment  had  exercised,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  a  certain  power  with- 
out the  smallest  show  of  authority, 
during  the  whole  of  last  year,  they  were 
to  have  a  legal  right  to  do  it.    Sup- 

{)osing  they  were  dealing  with  a  people 
ess  peaceful  and  more  fully  armed  than 
the  people  of  Ireland,  what  would  hap> 
pen?  Suppose  the  Government  issued 
a  prodamaUon  telling  a  meeting  of  these 

Mr.  Tretelyim 


people  to  disperse,  and  suppose  the 
people  did  not  choose  to  do  so,  they 
might  come  out  with  scythes  and  pikes. 
There  might  be  scenes  such  as  were 
witnessed  at  the  famous  Peterloo  affair. 
Who  would  be  responsible  for  such 
things  ?  Would  it  not  be  the  Govern- 
ment, who  chose  to  act  arbitrarily  and 
without  legal  authority?  But  because 
the  Irish  people  were  peaceful  and  dis« 
armed,  and  they  had  acted  arbitrarily 
against  them  recently,  the  Government 
made  that  a  precedent  for  asking  for 
legal  power  to  do  that  which  they  had 
been  doing  without  authority.  That 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  case — because  the 
people  had  acted,  he  (Mr.  Healy)  would 
not  say  tamely,  but  had,  with  calmness 
and  with  patience,  submitted  to  the  un* 
authorized,  harsh  measures  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Brad* 
ford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  and  Eaii 
Oowper,  therefore  powers  were  to  be 
taken  to  do  in  a  legal  way  what  had 
been  done  illegally.  The  Lord  Liea- 
tenant  evidently  could  suppress  meet- 
ings at  present  if  he  chose;  and,  that 
being  the  case,  it  was  surely  mere  ver- 
biage to  put  such  powers  as  this  in  the 
Bill.    To  say— 

"The  Lord  Ideatenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  pabUshed  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  anv  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  beheve  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  pablic  safety  " 

was  simply  the  gilding  of  the  pilL 
They  might  just  as  well  say  **  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  may  prohibit  any  meeting  in 
Ireland,"  because  when  he  wanted  to 
prohibit  a  meeting,  he  would  at  onoe 
imagine  it  to  be  *'  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety."  The 
Government  might  be  frank,  and  strike 
out  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  meet- 
ing ; "  but  they  would  not  do  that.  They 
wished  to  have,  at  least,  the  appearance 
of  acting  in  a  legal  and  Constitutional 
manner.  Englishmen  dealing  harshly 
and  arbitrarily  with  Ireland,  whether 
by  Act  of  Parliament  or  otherwise,  must 
always  soothe  themselves  with  the  belief 
that  they  were  doing  everything  for  the 
people's  good  in  a  regular  and  proper 
manner.  They  could  never  thine  they 
were  acting  as  brigands,  becanse  they 
had  an  armed  force  behind  them.  The 
fact  was,  the  Government  were  showing 
a  disposition  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyee 
of  the  people  of  this  country;  and  sucJi 
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an  attempt,  althoagli  it  might  Buooeed 
here,  would  nerer  deceive  the  Irish 
people.  Meetings  were  to  be  prescribed, 
and  they  had  sought  to  be  informed  of 
the  view  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to 
the  particular  gatherings  which  were  to 
be  put  down,  but,  so  rar,  without  suc- 
cess. Was  an  indoor  meeting  liable  to 
be  proclaimed  as  well  as  an  outdoor 
meeting  ?  As  far  as  his  own  knowledge 
of  Irish  meetings  went — and  he  had  the 
fortune  to  attend  a  g^reat  many,  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  meetings — he  was 
ignorant  of  disturbance.  If  a  meeting 
was  announced  to  be  held  in  the  Bo- 
tunda  in  Dublin  to  denounce  the  policy 
of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  would  it  be  proclaimed, 
notwithstanding  that  there  would  be  no 
fear  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  con- 
ducted in  a  tumultuous  manner  ?  Were 
indoor  meetings  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  outdoor  meetings,  for  some 
of  the  former  would  be  yery  similar  in 
character  to  the  latter?  There  was 
very  poor  accommodation  for  indoor 
public  meetings  in  all  Irish  towns.  Saye, 
perhaps,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  a 
few  other  cities,  there  were  yery  few 
town  halls  or  public  buildings  in  the 
countiy  which  would  hold  over  200 
people.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  proceed  on 
an  altogether  fallacious  assumption. 
They  were  going  to  prohibit  meetings ; 
and  why  ?  Not  only  because  they  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  "public  safety,'' 
but  because  they  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  "public  peace;"  and  the  sub- 
section spoke  of  "  meeting,"  and  not  of 
"  public  meeting."  It  would,  therefore, 
be  open  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  put  a 
stop  to  private  as  well  as  public  meetings ; 
and  whose  information  were  they  going 
to  act  on  ?  Why,  on  the  information  of 
the  Clifford  Lloyds  of  Ireland.  It  would 
not,  in  reality,  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
who  would  be  exercising  the  power  to 
prohibit  meetings,  but  the  Clifford 
Lloyds.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  a  bit 
more  careful  in  his  action  than  any  other 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  he  did  not  believe  the 
stuff  and  nonsense  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Liberal  GK>vernment  would 
carry  out  the  Bill.  He  would  as  soon 
trust  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dublin  University 
(Mr.  Gibson);  he  would  as  soon  trust 


the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  or  who- 
ever he  was,  with  the  power  of  carrying 
out  the  Bill  as  the  present  Chief  Secre- 
tary and  Earl  Spencer.  He  did  not 
attach  the  smallest  importance  to  the 
Administration  which  would  carry  the 
Bill  out,  because  it  would  not,  in  any 
case,  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Chief  Secretary  who  would  act.  The 
voice,  indeed,  might  be  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hands  would  be  those  of 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  and  such  like  people. 
The  Government  would  have  to  act  on 
the  information  of  the  local  authorities ; 
and  he  therefore  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther every  meeting  to  be  held  hence- 
forth in  Ireland,  whether  in  the  open 
or  indoors,  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  local  authorities?  On  what  prin- 
ciple would  the  Gt)vemment  act?  Would 
they,  at  the  request  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, suppress  meetings  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  fair  rents  and 
complaining  of  hish  ones,  or  to  com- 

§lain  of  the  adjudications  of  a  certain 
ub-Commissioner  ?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Government  act  ? 
That  might  depend  on  the  temper  of  the 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyds  at  the  moment,  and, 
from  first  to  last,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  au- 
thorities—the village  tyrants,  acting 
against  law  and  order,  and  against  such 
power  Irish  Members  protested. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  was  obliged  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  for  admitting  that 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  done  nothing  against 
the  course  of  law  and  order.  By  the  ad- 
mission of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he 
had  successfully  kept  the  people  within 
the  law,  and  made  them  obey  the  laws ; 
and  yet  a  clause  was  now  to  be  passed 
which  could  only  have  been  justified  if 
he  and  his  friends  had  not  exercised 
their  influence.  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  said  that  collisions  might  take 
place.  Therefore,  the  people  were  to 
be  punished,  by  these  very  stringent 
powers,  for  acts  which  they  had  not 
done,  and  be  and  his  friends  were  not 
to  eet  any  credit  for  the  influence  they 
had  exercised.  Was  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable? While  there  was  no  ground 
for  arguments,  there  was  nothing  to 
support  this  clause,  except  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  something 
might  happen.  He  admitted  that  col- 
lisions had  not  happened  during  tiid 
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of  Cork  had  used  the  words  "  in  these 
cases."  His  (Sir  William  Harcourt's) 
reply  was,  that  it  established  martial 
law.  

Mb.  PABNELL  asked  if  the  Act  just 
referred  to  established  martial  law  in 
these  cases  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  did  not ;  but  it  did  establish  martial 
law  in  Ireland.  He  had  said  there  had 
always  been  a  feeling  of  repugnance 
among  the  Liberal  Party  at  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  people;  but  he 
would  also  say  that  it  never  had  been  a 
tradition  of  the  Liberal  Party  to  tolerate 
disorder  or  attacks  on  life  and  property, 
whether  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere ;  and  if 
it  were  true  that  the  measures  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  now  proposing 
were  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting such  attacks,  then  he  had  a 
right  to  say  that  they  were  fulfilling  and 
acting  up  to  the  traditions  of  the  Liberal 
Party ;  and  the  Liberal  Party — at  least 
as  much  as  the  Conservative  Party — 
were  bound,  under  the  responsibility  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  preserve 
the  lives  and  protect  the  property  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Queen.  The  only  ques- 
tion they  ought  to  ask  themselves  was 
this — was  the  situation  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment  such  as  justified  and 
rendered  necessary  a  resort  to  mea- 
sures of  this  character  ?  If  they  found 
that  it  was  so,  then  he  must  say  that  the 
present  Administration  would  no  more 
shrink  from  the  performance  of  their 
duty  than  did  the  Administration  of  Earl 
Grey.  Well,  upon  that  point,  he  could 
only  say  that  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Government  was  clear  and  distinct,  that 
the  powers  asked  for  by  this  clause  were 
absolutely  necessary.  He  would  read 
to  the  Committee  what  had  been  said 
by  Earl  Spencer  on  this  subject.  Earl 
Spencer  said — 

'*  The  danger  of  meeting  at  which  inflam- 
matory speeches  are  made  is  very  great,  when 
the  oountey  is  in  the  excited  condition  in  which 
it  has  lately  been." 

He  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  would  ask 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  these 
words : — 

"Ontrages  follow  these  meetings  with  re- 
markable certainty.  The  Executive  have,  at 
great  risk,  stopped  them ;  but  they  only  rely  on 
soAcient  force  to  prevent  hloodiOied,  and  a 
statutory  power  to  stop  meetings  believed  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  public  safety, 
and  making  it  an  offence  for  anyone  to  at- 
tend these  meetings  after  such  a  notioe  will 
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strengthen  enormously  the  hands  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment,  and  one  of  the  g^reatest  dangers  to 
the  public  peace  will  be  checked." 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment on  this  question.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  satisfied  that 
those  views  were  well  founded ;  and  it 
was  for  the  reasons  he  (Sir  William 
Harcourt]  had  thus  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  introduced,  with 
whatever  reluctance,  the  clause  now 
under  discussion ;  and  it  was  on  these 
grounds  that  they  felt  bound  to  support 
the  application  for  the  powers  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  by  what  extra- 
ordinary selection  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
been  charged  with  the  conduct  of  a  Bill 
which  abrogated  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  was  un- 
able to  understand.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  GK>vem- 
ment  in  their  attempt  to  abolish  the 
right  of  public  meeting  in  Ireland,  had 
r^erred  to  a  precedent,  and  had  been 
obliged  to  go  back  50  years  for  the  pur- 
pose. He  had  been  compelled  to  refer 
to  the  acts  of  statesmen  who  did  not 
claim  to  be  called  Liberal,  but  who  were 
satisfied  with  the  designation  of  Whig. 
One  would  have  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  been  ashamed  to  refer 
in  that  House  to  the  period  of  1833, 
when  the  tithe  movement  might  be  said 
to  have  resulted  in  wholesale  slaughter 
amongst  the  community,  60  murders 
having  been  committed  in  one  county, 
and  33  in  another,  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  A  period  such  as  that,  when  the 
country  was  convulsed  with  a  violent 
outburst  of  public  feeling,  was  not  com- 
parable to  the  present  time,  because  the 
outrages  then  committed  were  to  the 
outrages  of  to-day  as  ten  to  one.  Bat 
coercion  had  failed  in  those  days  as  it 
would  again,  tranquillity  having  only 
been  restored  by  the  illusory  setUement 
of  the  Tithe  Question.  Although  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
thought  fit  to  put  forward  the  Act  of 
1833  in  justification  of  the  policy  of  the 
GK)vernment,  he  had,  however,  not  cited 
the  opinion  of  Lord  Morpeth,  a  man 
who  knew  the  situation  of  Ireland,  and 
who  testified  that  the  conflict  with  the 
forces  raging  at  that  period  had  utterly 
fieuled,  and  that  it  was  Qnly  when  % 
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milder  policy,  he  would  not  say  of  con- 
ciliation, was  begun,  that  a  penod  of  re* 
pose  ensued.  Did  the  Act  of  1833  tell 
m  favour  of  the  peace  of  Ireland  ?  On 
the  contrary ;  for  years  after  the  passage 
of  that  Act,  when  other  measures  of 
coercion  had  been  piled  upon  it,  as  the 
pile  grew  higher  and  higher  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  higher  and  hi(2:her 
grew  the  amount  of  crime.  It  was  not 
until  the  people  had  the  idea,  delusive 
as  it  was,  that  their  interests  were  being 
attended  to;  when  coercion  had  proved, 
after  four  years'  experience  of  it,  that  it 
was  useless  for  the  purpose  it  was  in- 
tended for,  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  learned  by  degrees  that  there  was 
no  cure  for  the  condition  of  Ireland  but 
to  yield  to  the  just  wants  and  wishes  of. 
the  people.  It  was  then,  and  then  only, 
that  tranquillity  was  restored.  Never 
was  there  a  more  miserable  failure  than 
the  Act  of  1833,  and  for  that  reason 
alone  it  ought  not  to  have  been  cited 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. It  was  true  that  the  Act  of  1 833 
Buspended  the  right  of  public  meeting 
in  Ireland ;  but  did  it  suspend  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  ?  Even  under  that  Act, 
that  right  was  untouched,  and  it  was 
reserved  for  the  Kadicals  of  the  19th 
century  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland 
both  of  their  right  of  public  meetins^ 
and  their  right  to  Constitutional  trial. 
Again,  it  was  said  that  Lord  Spencer 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  he  had 
power  to  prohibit  public  meetings,  it 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  Government.  But  he 
(Mr.  Sexton)  contended  that  the  hands 
of  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  in  that 
respect,  needed  no  strengthening  what- 
ever ;  and  in  saying  that  he  stood  upon 
the  experience  of  last  year.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  gone 
into  matters  of  history,  but  had  not 
touched  either  of  the  two  questions  he 
had  put  to  him,  notwithstanding  that  he 
admitted  they  were  somewhat  pertinent 
to  the  matter  in  hand.  Was  it  states- 
manlike or  consistent  on  the  part  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
make  that  admission,  and  then  sit  down 
with  a  triumphant  air  after  evading 
those  questions  altogether  ?  The  Lora 
Lieutenant  had  undoubtedly  prohibited 
meetings  at  Sheriffs'  sales,  where  it  was 
not  to  DO  wondered  at  that  the  people 
were  exasperated  into  a  state  of  excite- 
ments   But  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant 


exercised  the  power  of  prohibiting  meet- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  the  agrarian 
question,  was  the  Executive  in  any  case 
obliged  to  resort  to  force  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  said  that  the  moment  the  pro- 
clamation appeared,  the  public  stood 
aside,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of 
the  peace.  Did  it  become  necessary  for 
the  authorities  to  prosecute  any  indi- 
viduals, or  did  the  people  in  any  way 
persevere  in  having  meetings  which 
were  forbidden  ?  Again  the  answer  was 
in  the  negative.  Then  he  (Mr.  Sexton) 
said  that  the  past  year's  experience 
abundantly  proved  that  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  were 
ample,  and  that,  so  far  as  the  clause 
before  the  Committee  was  concerned, 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  contained  a 
false  and  unfounded  statement.  The 
Preamble  of  the  Bill  said  that  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ordinary  law  had  become  in- 
sufficient for  the  repression  and  preven- 
tion of  crime,  and  that  it  was  expedient 
to  make  further  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  (Mr.  Sexton)  traversed,  denied, 
and  declared  that  statement  to  be  fedse. 
The  powers  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  were  ample  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  order,  and 
he  challenged  any  hon.  or  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  get  up  and  deny  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  Now,  if  the  hands  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  were  strong  enough 
to  combat  the  difficulties  of  the  situation, 
as  they  were  abundantly  proved  to  be, 
it  followed  that  the  clause  was  unneces- 
sary. He  once  more  asked  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had,  in  any  case,  used  force 
in  connection  with  public  meetings  in 
Ireland ;  if  public  inconvenience  had  in 
any  case  ensued  upon  these  meetings ; 
had  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
been  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  them ;  and,  why,  if  they 
were,  the  Government  were  about  to 
strengthen  them  ? 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  ex- 
pressed great  reluctance  in  supporting 
a  clause  for  the  further  limitation  of 
pubHo  liberty  in  Ireland.  Irish  Mem- 
bers must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
his  reluctance  was  admirably  dissem- 
bled. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  stated  that,  under  the  exist- 
ing law,  there  was  no  means  of  dealing 
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with  a  prohibited  meeting  except  by 
dispersing  it  by  force.  That  being  so, 
would  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman say  that  when  this  clause  was 
obtained  the  Qorernment  would  allow 
public  meetings  to  proceed  without  dis- 
persing them  by  force?  Would  they 
judge  by  results  whether  any  action 
was  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  them  ? 
He  failed  to  perceive  the  reason  for  the 
previous  statement  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman as  to  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
If  he  were  so  anxious  about  the  time  of 
the  Committee,  it  was  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  he  should  delay  the  Com- 
mittee so  considerably  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  utterly  superfluous  matter  in  his 
lengthy  endeavour  to  prove  that  the 
clause  was  strictly  in  the  ways  of  the 
Liberal  Party.  He  (Mr.  O'Donnell) 
would  suggest  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should,  in  future, 
take  all  arguments  of  that  kind  as  said ; 
for  it  was  well  understood  that  the  ways 
of  the  Liberal  Party  were  always  com- 
patible with  the  most  rigorous  coercion 
in  Lreland ;  and,  although  he  stated  that 
the  majority  of  the  House  would  bear 
him  out  in  his  opinion,  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  ventured  to  say  that  there 
was  very  little  sympathy  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Liberal  Party  among  those 
Members  who  now  supported  it  any- 
where outside  the  four  comers  of  Great 
Britain.  The  only  result  of  the  clause 
would  be  to  create  as  many  punishable 
offences  as  it  might  suit  the  policy  or 
fears  of  an  incompetent  Viceroy  to  call 
into  existence.  It  had  been  said  as  a 
satire  upon  foreign  tyrants  that  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  govern  by  a  state  of 
siege.  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
set  about  governing  Ireland  by  that 
means,  and  the  application  of  that 
rigifne,  discoverable  in  the  present 
clause,  was  the  most  objectionable  that 
could  be  imagined,  because  it  amounted 
to  this — that  the  Viceroy,  upon  some  in- 
formation from  persons  of  whom  no- 
thing was  known,  and  whose  right  to  be 
listened  to  could  not  be  tested,  might 

Prohibit  any  public  meeting  in  Ireland, 
'hat  meeting  might  be  most  orderly, 
the  speeches  at  it  most  mild,  and  many 
things  might  be  said  there  within  the 
bounds  of  reasonable  criticism  and 
appropriate  denunciation ;  yet  because 
the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of 
oonsidering   things   distasteful   to  the 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


Government,  and  the  speeches  calcu- 
lated to  exhibit  the  fallacy  of  the  Go- 
vernment policy,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
could  come  down  upon  it  with  the  whole 
force  of  the  Bill,  bringing  before  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  in  connection 
with  it  any  persons  he  chosed,  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  the  degradation  and 
pain  of  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  The  clause  gave  power  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  create  a  number 
of  undefined  offences,  and  to  trust  to  the 
Eesident  Magistrates  to  punish  them 
with  undefined  penalties.  He  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  had  been  accused  by  an  hon. 
Member,  a  Friend  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  all  their  attempts  upon  the  liberties 
of  the  Irish  people,  with  having  mis- 
represented the  Government  in  saying 
that  their  method  of  proceduro  with 
regard  to  the  Bill  was  simply  to  dedaro 
their  policy  and  refuse  to  accept  any 
Amendments.  He  should  be  glad  to 
find  that  he  had  in  that  rospect  mis- 
represented the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  ready  to  apologise 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor),  if  he  could  see  the 
slightest  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  accept  the  smallest 
reasonable  Amendments  to  the  clause. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  rose  to  Order. 
Was  it  permissible  for  any  hon.  Member 
to  discuss  the  principle  of  the  clause 
upon  an  Amendment  ? 

The  CHAIEM  an  said,  as  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  the  Bill,  in  expressing  the 
displeasure  he  felt  at  the  manner  the 
subject  was  being  dealt  with,  had  intro- 
duced a  somewhat  extended  discussion 
upon^^the  clause,  it  would  hardly  be  be- 
coming for  him  (the  Chairman)  to  draw 
the  line  too  strictly.  It  was  entirely 
out  of  Order  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a 
clause  upon  a  simple  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  could 
assure  the  Committee  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  following  the  eloquent  second 
reading  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department;  because 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  leading 
the  Committee  too  far  from  the  subject 
before  them.  The  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  intervened  without  roason  (Mr. 
H.  Samuelson)  was,  to  a  certain  extent^ 
justified  by  the  action  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  it  was 
doubtless  owing  to  a  truly  Liberal  ten- 
derness for  the  conduct  of  his  Chiefs 
that  he  had  not  risen  to  Order  dunoff 
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the  speeoli  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman* 

Mb.  H.  SAMUEL80N  again  rose— 
ICriei  of  "  Order.rn 

The  OHAIBMAN  indicated  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  was  not 
ont  of  Order. 

Mb,  O'DONNELL,  resuming,  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Frome,  having  in- 
tervened withoat  reason,  had  now  inter- 
vened without  Order.  But  to  continue. 
If  this  clause  were  passed,  unamended 
as  he  presumed  it  would  be,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  programme  laid  down  by 
the  Government,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  public  opinion  in  Ireland  to  find 
legitimate  expression,  and  in  that  case 
it  would  not  only  seek,  but  find  illegiti- 
mate expression.  The  conduct  of  the 
GK)vemment  in  refusing  any  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause  was  simply  in  keep- 
ing with  their  action  upon  other  clauses 
of  the  BiU. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOUET  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  a  very  fair  charge, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  just  signified  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  first  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Patrick 
Martin). 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  rapid 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Patrick 
Martin)  showed  how  much  the  clause 
stood  in  need  of  amendment,  and  the 
intervention  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  therefore  simply  rhetori- 
cal. He  {Idx.  O'Donnell)  had  said  if  the 
public  were  prevented  in  the  expression 
of  their  grievances,  not  only  were  the 
people  of  a  country  injured,  but  the  Go- 
vernment was  also  injured,  because  it 
shut  itself  out  from  the  knowledge  of 
what  was  necessary  to  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Oonsequently,  the 
refusal  to  grant  the  liberty  of  public 
meeting  in  Ireland  was  as  much  a 
blow  affainst  good  government  as  against 
public  liberty ;  and  it  confirmed  the  im- 
pression that  good  government  and 
public  liberty  were,  at  the  present  time, 
e<mally  apart  from  the  designs  of  the 
Liberal  Partjr. 

Mb.  OALLAN  said,  he  thought  that 
the  Seoretaxy  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, when  referring  to  the  Act  of 
1833,  might  have  given  the  Oommittee 
iome  information  as  to  the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  the  time  that  Act  was  intro- 
duced.   According  to  a  very  instructive 


book  by  Mr.  Leader  called  Co&roiv& 
Measures  in  Ireland,  which  gave  some 
very  interesting  information  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Liberal  Party,  it 
appeared  that  in  the  year  preceding  the 
passing  of  the  Act,  there  were,  amongst 
other  crimes,  172  homicides,  1,465  rob- 
beries, 468  burglaries,  and  425  illegal 
meetings — of  wmch  there  had  not  been 
one  last  year — 753  attacks  on  houses, 
2,083  illegal  notices,  280  arsons,  and 
3,156  serious  assaults.  Altogether  the 
crimes  connected  with  the  distiurbed  state 
of  the  country  at  that  time  amoimted  to 
upwards  of  9,000,  and  crime  was  then 
increasing.  This  Act  when  passed  would 
apply  to  all  Ireland.  The  happy  and 
prosperous  Province  of  Ulster  would  be 
just  as  much  under  the  purview  of  this 
Act  as  would  be  the  most  disturbed  parts 
of  the  county  of  Galway.  The  Act  of 
1833  did  not  extend  to  all  Ireland,  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  empowered  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  saymg  that  a 
district  was  disturbed,  and  directing  the 
application  of  the  Act  to  that  district. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  in  showing  his  erudition  in 
coercion,  might  have  referred  to  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  a  Member  of  a  Cabinet,  but 
not  a  Liberal  Oabinet,  for  the  Prime 
Minister,  like  many  others,  had  seen  the 
error  of  his  ways.  In  1833  the  Olontarf 
meeting  was  put  down  by  proclamation, 
and  O'OonneU  was  convicted  by  Judge 
and  jury  for  having  been  one  of  the 
promoters  of  that  meeting.  In  re* 
ferring  to  the  Act  of  1833  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  kept 
the  Oommittee  in  ignorance  of  the  real 
state  of  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  also 
concealed  from  the  Oommittee  the  fact 
that  the  Act  of  1833  contained  a  safe- 
guard that  the  present  Act  did  not  con- 
tain— namely,  tnat  it  should  only  ope- 
rate in  districts  which  had  been  pro* 
claimed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

Question  put,  and  negatived;  words 
inserted  accordingly. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment was  one  standing  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy),  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
his  hon.  Friend  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  would 
move  it.  It  was,  in  ^age  4,  line  15,  to 
leave  out  from  ** which"  to  "safety," 
in  lino  16,  inclusive,  and  insert  "the 
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holding  of  which  he  has  reason  to  be* 
lieye  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace."  There  were  some  important 
considerations  connected  with  the  Amend- 
ment, and  he  hoped  that  in  moving  it 
he  would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of 
any  other  hon.  Member  to  make  an 
Amendment  on  the  same  subject.  Per- 
haps the  Chairman  would  kindly  put 
the  question  as  one  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  which/'  and  thus  enable  other 
Amendments  to  be  put.  This  Amend- 
ment raised  some  important  considera- 
tions, and  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  see  their  way  to  accepting  it. 
He  listened  with  considerable  attention 
while  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  was  reading  the  ex- 
tract from  the  1st  clause  of  the  Act  of 
1838,  and  one  thing  had  struck  him  as 
being  very  extraordinary.  This  clause 
provided  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might 
prohibit 

«  Any  meeting  which  he  has  reason  to  beUeve 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the  public 
safety." 

Now,  public  peace  and  public  safety 
were  two  very  different  things.  If  a 
meeting  was  believed  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace,  it  was  believed  that 
the  dangers  were  such  that  they  might 
amount  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Allow 
him  to  point  out  that  a  meeting  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  be- 
cause it  was  held  in  furtherance  of  a 
movement  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  was  not  a  proper  move- 
ment. There  was  no  meeting  held  in 
England  in  furtherance  of  any  reform 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  a  large  section 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  very  often 
of  the  Government  of  the  day,  was  not 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  because 
it  was  held  in  furtherance  of  a  movement 
which  the  House  and  the  Government 
might  strongly  disapprove  of.  If  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  were  left 
in,  no  public  meeting  could  be  held  in 
Ireland  in  furtherance  of  a  public  move- 
ment which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  con- 
sidered the  Government  ought  not  to 
approve  of.  If  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  was  so  very 
anxious  to  go  on  the  precedent  of  the 
Bill  of  1833— and  he  (Mr.  DiUon)  sub- 
mitted  with  confidence  to  the  Oommittee 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man ought  not  to  go  beyond  the  Bill  of 
1833 — he  certainly  ought  to  remove  the 
word  "  or,"  and  make  the  okuse  read 


''  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  the 
public  safety,"  which  were  the  words  ol 
theActof  1833. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  would  excuse  him  if  he  said  that 
the  words  of  the  Act  of  1833  were 
"which  shall  be  deemed  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  public  peace  or  safety."  Then 
the  Act  of  1 833  went  further  than  the 
present  Government  had  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  g^,  for  to  the  two  conditions 
he  had  enumerated  were  added  the 
words  '^  or  inconsistent  with  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law." 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  had  not  the 
Act  of  1833  with  him;  but  he  would 
remind  the  Committee  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
in  support  of  the  contention  that  the 
clause  was  necessary,  also  read  portions 
of  a  letter  from  Earl  Spencer,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the  wording 
of  the  letter  was  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
Government  by  enabling  him  to  pro- 
hibit meetings  which  he  considered 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  pub- 
lic safety.  These  were  certainly  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  read 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. He  (Mr.  Dillon)  wished  to  point 
out  that  the  word  ''  and  "  made  a  most 
important  difference.  The  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  prohibit  any  meet- 
ing, the  holding  of  which  he  conddered 
would  lead  to  a  broach  of  the  peace. 
The  question  was,  were  they  to  place 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant to  prohibit  meetings  which,  in 
his  opinion,  were  dangerous  to  the  pub- 
lic safety,  or  was  the  power  to  be  con- 
fined to  meetings  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  His  Excellency,  would  be  likely  to 
lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ?  One  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment  was  the  dreadful 
penalty  which  was  imposed  for  the  of- 
fence. The  punishment  was  an  ex- 
cessive and  severe  one,  and  as  the  danse 
stood,  it,  no  doubt,  would  be  inflicted  on 
persons  who  simply  attended  the  meet- 
ing, and  did  notning  illegal.  He  (Mr. 
Dillon)  had  had  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  attending  meetings  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  knew  of  numbdrleea  in* 
stances  in  which  prohibitions  had  been 
made  on  so  short  notice  that  it  waa  ab* 
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aolatelT  neoessarj,  in  order  to  prevent 
bloodied,  that  some  of  the  popular 
leaders  should  attend  and  call  upon  the 
people  to  disperse.  He  challenged  the 
Goyemment  to  instance  a  single  case  in 
which  popular  leaders  had  attended 
meetings  to  advise  the  people  to  dis- 
perse, and  in  which  they  had  not  been 
BuccessfuL  He  asserted,  without  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  at  some 
meetings  the  magistrates  had  acted  in  a 
most  unreasonable  and  provoking  way, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  exercise  of 
the  influence  of  the  popular  leaders  that 
bloodshed  and  frightful  disorder  had  not 
occurred.  The  dispersion  of  a  meeting 
was  excessively  dangerous.  A  meeting 
was,  perhaps,  announced  a  week  in  ad- 
vance, the  country  was  canvassed,  nu- 
merous masses  of  people  were  called 
upon  to  attend,  and  perhaps  on  the 
Saturday  night  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
lished in  j^e  Dublin  OautU — a  paper 
almost  unknown  in  Ireland  —  prohi- 
biting the  proposed  meeting  as  illegal. 
How  were  the  people  of  the  country 
districts  to  be  informed  of  the  procla- 
mation, unless  it  be  through  their  own 
leaders  P  He  could  mention  many  cases 
in  which  people  had  started  to  meetings 
in  thousands ;  but  they  had  been  met  on 
the  road  by  priests  and  leaders  of  the 
Land  League,  and  requested  to  turn 
back,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  meeting.  The  Government  could 
not  point  to  a  single  instance  in  which 
the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  had  re- 
fused to  exercise  their  influence,  and  to 
exercise  it  with  effect  in  preventing 
collisions  between  the  police  and  the 
people.  He  supposed  he  did  not  overstate 
it  when  he  said  that  dose  upon  100 
meetings  had  been  proclaimed  during 
the  last  year,  and  that  in  not  a  single 
case  had  a  life  been  lost  and  a  collision 
taken  place  between  the  authorities  and 
the  people.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  attended  a  meeting,  innocent  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  been  proclaimed,  were 
to  be  subject  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour  ?  How  could 
the  Gbvemment  expect  popular  leaders 
to  attend  on  the  spot,  and  exercise  their 
influence  in  preventmsr  a  collision  be- 
tween the  pouce  and  me  people,  if  by 
that  attendance  thev  woula  place  them- 
selves in  danger  of  six  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour  P  He  knew 
of   an  instanoe  of  a  meeting  in  tiie 


streets  of  Dublin,  which  was  dispersed  at 
half-an-hour's  notice.  He  used  his  in- 
fluence with  the  people  to  cause  them  to 
disperse,  and  they  did  so ;  there  was  no 
collision  with  the  authorities,  although 
the  provocation  ffiven  by  the  police  was 
positively  frightful.  If  this  clause  had 
been  law  at  that  time,  he  would  have 
been  subject  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment for  being  on  the  spot.  If  he  had 
not  been  there,  the  people  would  have 
been  left  without  any  advice,  and  with- 
out any  information  as  to  whether  the 
meeting  was  illegal  or  legal,  except  such 
as  they  could  obtain  from  the  police 
proclamation.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  this  clause  was  that  it  would 
place  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people 
in  the  position  of  having  committed  an 
offence  against  this  Act,  when  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  know  that  their  at- 
tendance at  a  meeting  would  be  any  of- 
fence at  all.  Another  ^at  objection 
to  the  clause  was  that  it  would  enor- 
mously increase  the  daneer  of  collisions 
between  the  police,  and  the  military, 
and  the  people,  because  he  took  it  that 
whenever  a  meeting  was  prohibited  the 
military  would  be  sent.  If  this  clause 
was  passed,  it  would  be  made  a  penal 
offence,  punishable  by  a  severe  penalty, 
for  any  popular  leader  to  attend  the 
place  of  a  proclaimed  meeting,  and  use 
his  influence  to  cause  the  people  to 
turn  back.  Be  feared  that  this  could 
only  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
cause  collisions  between  the  police  and 
the  people.  This  was  a  question  fraught 
with  very  great  danger,  and,  therefore, 
he  eamesUy  advised  the  Oommittee  to 
consider  carefully  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  clause  before  they  proceeded 
any  further  with  its  consideration. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  15,  leave  out  from  "  whicli  ** 
to  "  safety,"  in  line  16,  inclumve,  and  insert 
"  the  holding  of  which  he  has  reason  to  believe 
would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace." — {Mr, 
DiUon.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
*  which  he  has  reason  to  believe,'  stand 
part  of  the  Olause." 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOB  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  if  he  had  not^  im  Amend- 
ment to  propose  on  this  subject? 

Thb  OHAIHMAN  ;  If  it  is  decided 
&at  these  words  stand  part  of  the 
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daase,  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Labouchere)  cannot  move  lus 
Amendment.    ' 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  move  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause he  understood  the  hon.  Member 
for  Nortiiampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had 
a  better  Amendment  to  propose. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  leave  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  bj  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  labouchere  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  4,  line  16,  to  leave 
out  from  ike  word  ** which"  to  the 
word  "safety,"  in  line  16,  both  inclu- 
Bive,  and  insert — 

"  Convened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  with 
an  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously 
and  tmnultuously.'* 

Anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  the 
newspapers  that  morning  would  see  a 
good  deal  about  what  legal  and  illegal 
meetings  were,  because  in  all  the  papers 
there  was  a  report  of  an  appeal  from  a 
conviction  of  the  magistrates  of  Weston- 
super-Mare,  in  regard  to  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  magis- 
trates prohibited  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Sidvation  Army,  and  they  committed 
certain  chieftains  of  this  Army  for  insist- 
ing upon  marching  through  the  town. 
The  matter  was  carried  to  the  Superior 
Court  at  Westminster,  and,  from  the  pro- 
ceedings in  that  Court,  he  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere) gathered  that  the  only  public 
meetings  which  were  illegal,  according 
to  the  English  law,  were  meetings  con- 
vened for  unlawful  purposes,  or  with 
intent  to  carry  out  a  law&l  object  riot- 
ously and  tumultuously ;  and  that  was 
the  reason  why  he  had  embodied  these 
words  in  his  Amendment.  As  the  clause 
now  stood,  it  was  left  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  decide  whether  a  meeting  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  public 
safety.  The  consequence  would  be  that 
there  would  be  no  sort  of  appeal  from 
the  decision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  be- 
cause he  would  say — '*  I  have  reason  to 
believe  it ;"  whereas,  if  they  laid  down 
some  sort  of  limitation,  it  would  be  open 
at  once  for  anyone  to  contest  before  the 
Irish  tribunals  whether  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  exceeding  his  power  or  Dot. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  to  say 
whether  a  meeting  he  prohibited  was  a 
lawful  one  or  an  unlawful  one ;  and  if  he 
were  to  prohibit  a  meeting  that  was  law- 

The  Chairm^m 


ful  in  itself,  the  tribunals  would  step  in 
and  stop  him.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  would 
very  probably  say — *'The  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant is  a  man  actuated  by  the  very 
best  motives — he  never  will  make  a  mis- 
take." Well,  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  was 
quite  ready  to  admit  that  Earl  Spencer 
was  a  man  actuated  by  the  very  best 
motives ;  but,  supposing  he  was,  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  should  be  sorry  to  give  any- 
one, either  in  this  country  or  Ireland, 
absolute  power  for  the  suppression  of 

Sublic  meetings,  simply  because  he  be- 
eved  he  would  not  abuse  it.  What 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
never  seemed  to  remember  was  that 
this  Bill  was  not  to  be  in  force  only 
during  such  time  as  Earl  Spencer  was 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  It  was  not 
*' Earl  Spencer"  who  was  mentioned  in 
the  Bill,  but  '*  The  Lord  Lieutenant," 
and  the  measure  was  to  last  for  three 
years.  [Sir  William  Hakcoubt  :  Keep 
the  Government  in.]  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  —  ''Keep 
the  Government  in,"  and  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  should  endeavour  to  do 
that ;  but,  notwithstanding  all  their 
efforts,  it  might  be  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  be  kept  in ;  and  he 
would  put  it  to  the  Committee,  at  least 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  (the  Minis- 
terial) side  of  the  House,  suppose  there 
was  a  change  of  Government,  would 
they  like  to  intrust  the  power  of  decid- 
ing what  was  or  what  was  not  a  public 
meeting  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
J.  Lowther)  ?  It  was  obvious  to  every- 
one on  that  side  of  the  House  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  these  powers 
were  intrusted  to  him,  would,  as  he 
himself  would  say,  use  them ;  but,  as 
they  would  say,  abuse  them.  He  had 
more  than  once  pointed  out  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
power  to  prohibit  public  meetings,  and 
put  persons  in  prison  in  Great  Britain 
under  the  Bill,  he  would  have  to  put 
down  the  meetings  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  Mid  Lothian,  supposing  the  Prime 
Minister  enunciated  such  views  as  those 
he  enunciated  during  his  political  cam- 
paign. Such  a  course  as  that  would 
only  be  carrying  out  the  views  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  (Gentleman,  and 
he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  therefore  siiid, 
onght  they  not  to  put  some  limitation  to 
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the  right  to  suppress  public  meetings  of 
any  noble  Lord  who  might  be  Lord 
Lieutenant,  or  any  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— and  he  said  ''or  any  right  hon. 
Gentleman,"  because  he  presumed  the 
ri^ht  hon.  Member  for  North  Lincolnshire 
might  be  again  the  Adviser  of  aConserva- 
tive  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  stronger  will  would  practi- 
cally prevail.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  objected  to  defi- 
nitions. He  would  say — "Good  gra- 
cious, if  you  have  a  definition  here  you 
will  want  one  everywhere  —  you  will 
want  a  definition  of  murder."  But  there 
were  definitions  in  the  BUI — there  was  a 
long  clause  full  of  definitions — and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wanted  to  be  allowed 
to  define  where  he  wished,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Bill,  and  not  to  be  allowed 
to  define  where  he  wanted  to  extend  it. 
He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would  now  move 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"which,"  to  the  word  "safety,"  in  line  16, 
both  inclusive,  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
*'  convened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  with  an 
intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously  and 
tumultuously." — (Mr.  Labouchere.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
'  which  he  has  reason  to  believe '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  eaid,  the  words 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might,  from  time 
to  time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  prescribed  manner,  prohi- 
bit any  meeting  "  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  the  public  safety,"  exactly  ex- 
pressed the  object  with  which  the  power 
of  stopping  these  meetings  had  hitherto 
been  exercised,  and  the  motive  with 
which  it  would  be  exercised  in  the 
future.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere), 
by  his  Amendment,  begeed  them  not  to 
put  themselves  under  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  having  no  opportunity  of  as- 
certaining what  the  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  was.  The  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument  was  not  tenable,  because  if  the 
Government  wished  to  get  at  what  public 
feeling  in  Ireland  was,  they  were  not 
likely  to  prohibit  meetings  at  which  that 
public  feeling  woidd  be  expressed  in  a 
legal,  orderly,  and  quiet  manner.    They 


would  not  prohibit  them,  however  un- 
favourable that  public  feeling  might  be 
to  them  and  to  tneir  existence  as  a  Go- 
vernment. The  way  the  Government 
interpreted  the  words  of  the  clause  was 
this — that  it  would  apply  to  meetings 
which  were  calculated  to  lead  to  a 
breach  of  the  public  peace — ^meetings 
which  were  calculated — he  did  not  for  a 
moment  say  intended — it  might  be  in- 
directly, but  which  were  calculated  to 
result  ultimately  in  outrage  and  violence 
against  individuals,  or  against  a  class, 
or  which  might  intimidate  individuals, 
or  which  might  hinder  people  in  the 
exercise  of  their  just  rights.  It  was 
meetings  of  this  class  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  prohibited  in  consider- 
able numbers — no  doubt,  in  the  num- 
bers named  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon).  On  that  point 
— and  this  was,  in  fact,  the  only  argu- 
ment he  would  endeavour  to  press  be- 
fore the  House — ^he  rested  on  flie  autho- 
rity of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  below 
the  Gangway.  They  admitted  that  this 
power  had  been  very  frequently  used— 
they  admitted  that  it  was  an  existing 
and  recognized  power.  He  did  not  for 
a  moment  wish  to  represent  those  hon. 
Members  as  approving  of  the  exercise  of 
that  power.  The  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton said  in  terms,  or  implied,  that 
he  trusted  the  present  Viceroy.  [Mr. 
Labouchere  :  I  said  I  would  trust  him 
comparatively.]  That  was  hardly  what 
His  Excellency  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  hon.  Member.  However,  the 
hon.  Member  trusted  the  present  Vice- 
roy to  a  certain  extent;  but  said  that 
within  the  next  three  years  another  Go- 
vernment might  come  in.  Well,  he  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
another  Lord  Lieutenant  would  exercise 
these  powers  in  a  manner  different  to 
that  in  which  Earl  Spencer  would  exer- 
cise them.  But  suppose  he  did.  Sup- 
pose they  had  an  arbitrary  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  an  oppressive  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  if  these  powers  were 
intrusted  to  them  and  they  aoused  them, 
hon.  Members  could  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  of  protesting.  Here  they 
had  a  power  which  had  been  frequently 

Eut  in  force.  It  was  a  power  which  had 
een  protested  against  by  some  hon. 
Members  individually ;  but  Parliament, 
as  a  whole,  approved  of  it,  and  it 
had  been  put  m  force  for  12  months 
past,  and  Parliament,  as  a  body,  had 

lEhpenih  Ifight^ 
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recent  administration  of  his  Predecessor, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  ar- 
guments advanced  against  the  clause. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  did  not  see  how  the 
argument  was  to  be  met,  that  this  clause 
would  render  people  who  went  to  meet- 
ings liable  to  punishment ;  and  against 
that  the  only  argument  was  an  appre- 
hension, which  was  not  shown  to  be  well 
founded,  as  to  something  that  might 
happen  in  the  future.  The  Act  would 
wort  against  a  number  of  people  who 
might  be  doing  a  perfectly  innocent 
thing,  and  were  in  no  way  acting 
against  the  law. 

Mb.  p.  MAETIN  said,  he  agreed  in 
the  statement  that  under  the  existing 
law  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  power  by 
proclamation  to  prohibit  the  holding  of 
a  meeting,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  good  order  that  his  order 
should  be  obeyed.  Proclamations  of  that 
character  had  been  issued  by  the  late 
and  many  previous  Viceroys.  But  this 
clause  enlarged  and  extended  that  power 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now  had, 
made  his  arbitrary  will  the  sole  test  of 
the  legality  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  and  would  render  it  an  offence 
in  anyone  to  attend  once  the  order  was 
made.  At  present,  it  was  true,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  after  proclamation  made, 
might  send  down  and  disperse  a  meet- 
ing; but,  though  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  subject  of  the  Queen  to  leave 
quietly  on  request  of  the  lawful  autho- 
rity, yet  the  proclamation  did  not,  under 
the  existing  law,  prevent  him  from 
thereafter  contesting  the  legality  of  the 
order.  That  he  was  correct  in  the  view 
which  he  submitted  as  to  the  present 
limital  on  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  effect  of  its  exercise, 
was  shown  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner by  the  manner  in  which  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1833  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
illegal  meetings.  TJnquestioDably,  in 
that  Act,  as  in  the  present  Bill,  a  new 
offence  was  created ;  out  it  was  created, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  issue  of  the  procla- 
mation, as  was  proposed  in  this  Bill, 
but  by  the  notification  of  the  fact  of  the 
proclamation.  That  was  shown  by  the 
2nd  section  of  the  Statute,  which  said— 

**  And  in  case  any  of  the  persons  so  met  or 
assembled  together  shall  not  disperse  or  depart 
within  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  such  notice  or  demand  being  given 
shall  be  deemed  g^ty  of  misdemeanour,  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  be  indicted  for  the 
Mine." 

Mr.  LiUon 


Then  there  were  special  provisions, 
showing  that  there  must  be  a  spedal 
notification  to  those  persons  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  That  section  conclusively 
showed  that  the  framers  of  the  Act 
meant  the  misdemeanour  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  fact  of  notification.  But 
in  this  Bill  the  offence  was  made  punish- 
able on  proof  simply  that  the  order  had 
been  made,  and  the  fact  of  attending  at 
the  meeting.  The  instant  the  procla- 
mation was  made  from  Dublin  Oastle, 
although  it  might  not  be  notified  to  any 
person,  say,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, persons  attending  a  meeting  held 
at  half-past  4  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  country  would  be  held  guilty  and 
liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  When  he  found  that  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1833— the  most 
stringent  Act  ever  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  with  respect  to  Ireland— did  not 
give  such  power,  he  thought  it  neoessaiy 
to  introduce  a  safeguard  in  the  way  sug- 
gested in  the  Amendment  which  stood 
in  his  name.  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  refuse  to  amend  this 
clause  of  the  Bill.  Li  reference  to  the 
allusion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp,  let 
him  remind  the  Committee  that  though 
the  Act  of  1833  was  introduced  when 
Lord  Althorp  was  Prime  Minister,  yet, 
as  he  believed,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  that  Act  and  his  disgost 
with  its  unnecessary  stringency  that 
Lord  Althorp  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 

Mb.  BIGOAE  said,  that  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  who 
had  special  charge  of  the  Bill,  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  in  a  position  to  listen  to 
arguments  upon  the  question,  and  he 
thought  the  best  thing  now  to  do  was 
to  report  Progress.  It  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  have  a  discussion  on  an 
Amendment  when  the  Minister  in  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  Bill  was  not  present 
to  be  influenced  by  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, and  to  reply  to  them  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  give  way  to  their  arguments 
and  amend  the  Bill  on  the  other.  He 
therefore  moved  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — (Mr.  Biggar^) 
— ^put,  and  agreed  to. 
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an  attempt,  although  it  might  succeed 
here,  would  never  deceive  the  Irish 
people.  Meetings  were  to  be  prescribed, 
and  they  had  sought  to  be  informed  of 
the  view  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to 
the  particular  gatherings  which  were  to 
be  put  down,  but,  so  »r,  without  suc- 
cess. Was  an  indoor  meeting  liable  to 
be  proclaimed  as  well  as  an  outdoor 
meeting  ?  As  far  as  his  own  knowledge 
of  Irish  meetings  went — and  he  had  the 
fortune  to  attend  a  g^eat  many,  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  meetings — he  was 
ignorant  of  disturbance.  If  a  meeting 
was  announced  to  be  held  in  the  Ho- 
tunda  in  Dublin  to  denounce  the  policy 
of  the  Ohief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  or 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  would  it  be  proclaimed, 
notwithstanding  that  there  would  be  no 
fear  that  such  a  meeting  would  be  con- 
ducted in  a  tumultuous  manner  ?  Were 
indoor  meetings  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  outdoor  meetings,  for  some 
of  the  former  would  be  very  similar  in 
character  to  the  latter?  There  was 
very  poor  accommodation  for  indoor 
public  meetings  in  all  Irish  towns.  Save, 
perhaps,  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  a 
few  other  cities,  there  were  very  few 
town  halls  or  public  buildings  in  the 
country  which  would  hold  over  200 
people.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  proceed  on 
an  altogether  fallacious  assumption. 
They  were  going  to  prohibit  meetings ; 
and  why  ?  Not  only  because  they  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  "public  safety," 
but  because  they  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  "public  peace;"  and  the  sub- 
section spoke  of  "  meeting,"  and  not  of 
"  public  meeting."  It  would,  therefore, 
be  open  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  put  a 
stop  to  private  as  well  as  public  meetings ; 
and  whose  information  were  they  going 
to  act  on  ?  Why,  on  the  information  of 
the  Olifford  Lloyds  of  Ireland.  It  would 
not,  in  reality,  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
who  would  be  exercising  the  power  to 
prohibit  meetings,  but  the  Clifford 
Lloyds.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
present  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  a  bit 
more  careful  in  his  action  than  any  other 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  he  did  not  believe  the 
stuff  and  nonsense  about  the  way  in 
which  the  Liberal  Government  would 
carry  out  the  Bill.  He  would  as  soon 
trust  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Dublin  University 
(Mr.  Gibson);  he  would  as  soon  trust 


the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  or  who- 
ever he  was,  with  the  power  of  carrying 
out  the  Bill  as  the  present  Ohief  Secre- 
tary and  Earl  Spencer.  He  did  not 
attach  the  smallest  importance  to  the 
Administration  which  would  carry  the 
Bill  out,  because  it  would  not,  in  any 
case,  be  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Chief  Secretary  who  would  act.  The 
voice,  indeed,  might  be  the  voice  of 
Jacob,  but  the  hands  would  be  those  of 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  and  such  like  people. 
The  Government  would  have  to  act  on 
the  information  of  the  local  authorities ; 
and  he  therefore  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther every  meeting  to  be  held  hence- 
forth in  Ireland,  whether  in  the  open 
or  indoors,  was  to  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  local  authorities?  On  what  prin- 
ciple would  the  Government  act?  Would 
they,  at  the  request  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, suppress  meetings  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  advocating  fair  rents  and 
complaining  of  high  ones,  or  to  com- 
plain of  the  adjudications  of  a  certain 
Sub-Commissioner?  Under  what  cir- 
cumstances would  the  Government  act  ? 
That  might  depend  on  the  temper  of  the 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyds  at  the  moment,  and, 
from  first  to  last,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  have  nothing  to  do.  The  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local  au- 
thorities—the village  tyrants,  acting 
against  law  and  order,  and  against  such 
power  Irish  Members  protested. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  was  obliged  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  for  admitting  that 
he  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  done  nothing  against 
the  course  of  law  and  order.  By  the  ad- 
mission of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  he 
had  successfully  kept  the  people  within 
the  law,  and  made  them  obey  the  laws ; 
and  yet  a  clause  was  now  to  be  passed 
which  could  only  have  been  justified  if 
he  and  his  friends  had  not  exercised 
their  influence.  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  said  that  collisions  might  take 
place.  Therefore,  the  people  were  to 
be  punished,  by  these  very  stringent 
powers,  for  acts  which  they  had  not 
done,  and  he  and  his  friends  were  not 
to  get  any  credit  for  the  influence  they 
haa  exercised.  Was  that  fair  and  rea- 
sonable? While  there  was  no  ground 
for  arguments,  there  was  nothing  to 
support  this  clause,  except  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  something 
might  happen.  He  admitted  that  col- 
lisions haa  not  happened  during  the 
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recent  administration  of  his  Predecessor, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  ar- 
guments advanced  against  the  clause. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  did  not  see  how  the 
argument  was  to  be  met,  that  this  clause 
would  render  people  who  went  to  meet- 
ings liable  to  punishment ;  and  against 
that  the  only  argument  was  an  appre- 
hension, which  was  not  shown  to  be  well 
founded,  as  to  something  that  might 
happen  in  the  future.  The  Act  would 
worK  against  a  number  of  people  who 
might  be  doing  a  perfectly  innocent 
thing,  and  were  in  no  way  acting 
against  the  law. 

Mb.  p.  MAETIN  said,  he  agreed  in 
the  statement  that  under  the  existing 
law  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  power  by 
proclamation  to  prohibit  the  holding  of 
a  meeting,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  good  order  that  his  order 
should  be  obeyed.  Proclamations  of  that 
character  had  been  issued  by  the  late 
and  many  previous  Viceroys.  But  this 
clause  enlarged  and  extended  that  power 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now  had, 
made  his  arbitrary  will  the  sole  test  of 
the  legality  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  and  would  render  it  an  offence 
in  anyone  to  attend  once  the  order  was 
made.  At  present,  it  was  true,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  after  proclamation  made, 
might  send  down  and  disperse  a  meet- 
ing; but,  though  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  subject  of  the  Queen  to  leave 
quietly  on  request  of  the  lawful  autho- 
rity, yet  the  proclamation  did  not,  under 
the  existing  law,  prevent  him  from 
thereafter  contesting  the  legality  of  the 
order.  That  he  was  correct  in  the  view 
which  he  submitted  as  to  the  present 
limital  on  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  effect  of  its  exercise, 
was  shown  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner by  the  manner  in  which  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1833  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
illegal  meetings.  UnquestioDably,  in 
that  Act,  as  in  the  present  Bill,  a  new 
offence  was  created ;  but  it  was  created, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  issue  of  the  procla- 
mation, as  was  proposed  in  this  Bill, 
but  by  the  notification  of  the  fact  of  the 
proclamation.  That  was  shown  by  the 
2nd  section  of  the  Statute,  which  said — 

'*  And  in  case  any  of  the  persons  so  met  or 
assembled  together  shall  not  disperse  or  depart 
within  the  space  of  one  qiiarter  of  an  hour  from 
the  time  of  such  notice  or  demand  being  given 
shall  be  deemed  g^ty  of  misdemeanour,  and  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  be  indicted  for  the 
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Then  there  were  special  proviaionsy 
showing  that  there  must  be  a  ^>ecial 
notification  to  those  persons  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  That  section  conclusively 
showed  that  the  framers  of  the  Act 
meant  the  misdemeanour  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  fact  of  notification.  But 
in  this  Bill  the  offence  was  made  punish- 
able on  proof  simply  that  the  order  had 
been  made,  and  the  fact  of  attending  at 
the  meeting.  The  instant  the  procla- 
mation was  made  from  Dublin  Oastle, 
although  it  might  not  be  notified  to  any 
person,  say,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, persons  attending  a  meeting  held 
at  half-past  4  in  some  distant  part  of 
the  country  would  be  held  guilty  and 
liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  When  he  found  that  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1833 — the  most 
stringent  Act  ever  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  with  respect  to  Ireland— did  not 
give  such  power,  he  thought  it  neoessaiy 
to  introduce  a  safeguard  in  the  way  sug- 
gested in  the  Amendment  which  stood 
in  his  name.  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment coTild  not  refuse  to  amend  this 
clause  of  the  Bill.  Li  reference  to  the 
allusion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp,  let 
him  remind  the  Committee  that  though 
the  Act  of  1833  was  introduced  when 
Lord  Althorp  was  Prime  Minister,  yet, 
as  he  believed,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  that  Act  and  his  disgust 
with  its  unnecessary  stringency  that 
Lord  Althorp  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 

Mb.  BIGK^AE  said,  that  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  who 
had  special  charge  of  the  BUI,  the  Oom- 
mittee  were  not  in  a  position  to  Hsten  to 
arguments  upon  the  question,  and  he 
thought  the  best  thing  now  to  do  was 
to  report  Progress.  It  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  have  a  discussion  on  an 
Amendment  when  the  Minister  in  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  Bill  was  not  present 
to  be  influenced  by  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, and  to  reply  to  them  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  give  way  to  their  arguments 
and  amend  the  Bill  on  the  other.  He 
therefore  moved  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Biggar^ 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow. 

BATHS   AND  WASHH0T7SES   ACTS   AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On  ^fotion  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  ordered  to  he 
hrougfht  in  hy  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  Mr.  Gorst. 

BiHpreientedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  20 1 .] 

BJECTMENT8   SUSPENSION  (iBELANB)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Nolan,  Bill  for  the 
suspension  of  Ejectments  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 
he  hrought  in  hy  Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  0*Shea, 
Mr.  Justin  M'Cartht,  Mr.  Lalob,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Findlater,  Mr.  Lea,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Biooar,  Mr.  Richard  Power, 
and  Mr.  Whit  worth. 

Bill  pr<?»m/Mf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  202.] 

House  adjonmed  at  five  minutes 
hefore  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thurtday,  15th  Jum,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -FiV«/  Beading-^ 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Buildings  (Ire- 
land) •  (142);  Puhlic  Schools  (Scotland) 
Teachers*  (143);  Ix)cal  Government  (Gas) 
Provisional  Order  •  (144);  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  7)  *  (145) ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Order  (No.  8)*  (146); 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  9)* 
(147) ;  Pier  and  Harhour  Provisional  Orders* 
(148J ;  Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  ♦ 
(149; ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(No.  4)*  (150). 

Second  Meadinff—EntAil  (Scotland)  (115). 

Committee  —  Report  —  Irish  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  Act  (1874)  Amendment*  (120). 

lUport — Municipal  Corporations  (Unreformed)* 
(140). 

Third  Reading — Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment*  (104);  Boiler 
Explosions*  (129);  Local  Government  Pro- 
visional Orders*  (106);  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (Poor  Law)*  (107),  and 
paeeed, 

EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS— THE 
RIOTS  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

QUESTION. 

The  Maeqitess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  beg  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  can  give  to  the  House  any 
information  with  respect  to  Egypt,  and 
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especially  information  with  respect  to  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  take  with  reference  to  recent 
events  in  Alexandria  and  the  state  of 
things  there  ? 

Eael  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  in 
answer  to  the  noble  Marquess,  I  have  to 
state  that  a  telegram  was  received  yes- 
terday from  Alexandria  which,  reported 
that  all  was  quiet.  The  town  was  pa- 
trolled day  and  night,  and  the  troops 
were  apparently  doing  their  duty.  The 
Khedive  and  Dervish  Pasha  had  assured 
the  Consuls  of  their  confidence  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  There  was 
a  considerable  panic  among  the  Euro- 
peans, and  numbers  have  taken  refuge 
on  board  the  iron-clads  and  on  an  Egyp- 
tian steamer.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  have  the  refugees  removed  in 
merchant  vessels.  One  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Admiral,  another  at  Port  Said 
is  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Alexandria,  and 
two  more  are  being  engaged.  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour  has  been  asked  to  tele- 
graph whether  these  are  sufficient.  Sir 
Edward  Malet  arrived  at  Alexandria  yes- 
terday. He  telegraphed  at  10.30  p.m. 
yesterday  that  at  present  the  military  are 
behaving  well,  and  keeping  order  in  the 
streets — apparently  in  earnest.  As  to 
the  measures  which  the  Government 
have  taken,  and  propose  to  take,  in  con- 
nection with  the  European  Powers  and 
with  Turkey,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  I 
can  well  understand  that  your  Lordships 
must  feel  great  curiosity  in  the  matter, 
but  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  give  the 
House  any  further  information  at  this 
moment. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  have  heard  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  with  very  gp:eat  regret.  I  can 
understand,  with  respect  to  the  general 
policy  being  pursued  in  Egypt,  that  the 
time  has  probably  not  come  for  announc- 
ing the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, or  for  discussing  the  expe- 
diency of  the  course  which  they  propose 
to  take.  I  can  understand  that,  with 
respect  to  the  relations  that  this  country 
maintains  with  France,  there  must  for  the 
present  be  considerable  reserve,  though 
I  hope  it  is  fully  understood  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  well  as  by  others, 
that  we  are  free  to  obtain  the  objects  of 
English  policy  alone,  if  we  cannot  attain 
them  in  concert  with  other  Powers.  But 
other  more  pressing  matters  have  been 
going  on,  which  Parliament  can  hardly 
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pass  over  without  notice,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  think  the  reticence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  misplaced. 
Oreat  works  of  British  industry  are 
being  destroyed ;  vast  quantities  of  Bri- 
tish capital  are  not  only  being  imperilled, 
but  investments  that  have  developed  dur- 
ing long  years  of  confidence  are  being 
utterly  destroyed,  so  that  they  .cannot  be 
restored  again;  and  while  the  lives  of 
British  subjects,  of  British  officials,  of 
officers  of  the  British  Fleet  are  being 
sacrificed  in  a  seaport  town  within  sight 
of  the  Fleet,  surely,  my  Lords,  it  is  not 
too  much  that  Parliament  should  ask  to 
know  what  measures  the  Government 
propose  to  take  for  the  protection  of  these 
imperilled  interests  and  lives  in  this  mo- 
ment of  acute  crisis,  and  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  ask  for  some  explanation 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Fleet,  and  the 
functions  which  it  is  supposed  to  per- 
form. For  what  was  the  Fleet  sent  to 
Alexandria  ?  For  what  is  it  kept  there  ? 
Many  views  could  be  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  the  object  that  the  Fleet  has  to 
fulfil.  It  might  be  supposed  that  its 
object  was  to  support  the  Government 
of  the  existing  Viceroy ;  but  that  object 
it  clearly  has  not  fulfilled.  It  might  be 
thought  that  it  was  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  has  demon- 
strated exactly  the  reverse.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  its  object  was  to  enforce 
the  demands  which  the  Government  have 
put  forward  in  most  peremptory  lan- 
guage, and  of  which,  according  to  their 
declarations,  they  are  prepared  to  exact 
the  fulfilment  if  necessary.  Among  those 
demands  one  for  the  removal  of  Arabi 
Pasha  stands  prominent ;  but  he  has  not 
been  removed ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
informed, he  has  been  taken  into  couuRel 
by  the  Hepresentatives  of  the  Sultan  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Representative  of 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  order,  which  neither  the  Suzerain 
nor  the  Foreign  Powers  can  maintain. 
The  Fleet,  therefore,  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  fulfil  the  pledge  given  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they 
would  exact  the  fulfilment  of  their  de- 
mands. It  might  be  supposed  that 
at  least  the  Fleet  would  perform  the 
humbler,  but  most  useful  and  necessary, 
function  of  protecting  British  lives  and 
property.  But  all  that  it  has  been  able 
to  do  is  to  furnish  a  safe  place  from 
which  British  officers,  powerless  to  pre- 
vent what   has    occurred,    have    been 

Th0  Marju^si  of  Salubury 


able  to  witness  the  painful  and  revolt- 
ing spectacle  of  British  subjects  slaugh- 
tered at  the  water's  edge.  My  Lords, 
if  these  things  are  true,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ask  why  the  Fleet  is  there, 
and  why  it  stays  there  ?  This  is  called 
a  Naval  Demonstration  ;  but  what  does 
it  demonstrate?  Does  it  demonstrate 
anything  else  than  the  impotence  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  feebleness  of 
her  Ministers?  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Fleet,  much  of  what  has  hap* 
pened  would  not  have  occurred ;  though 
the  Fleet  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
been  very  potent  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  Egyptian  people.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  upon  those  who  sent 
that  Fleet  there,  without  the  resolution 
to  follow  up  the  act  with  the  force  neces- 
sary to  give  effect  to  their  policy — that 
upon  them  lies  the  responsibility  of  the 
bloodshed  which  was  caused  by  the  pas- 
sions which  the  presence  of  the  Fleet  has 
provoked  ?  My  Lords,  with  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  the  policy 
upon  more  lasting  matters  which  will  be 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
•and  only  desiring  to  know  what  provi- 
si  on  they  are  taking  to  meet  the  actual 
crisis,  and  to  protect  lives  and  industry 
that  are  actually  threatened,  we  have  a 
right  to  call  upon  the  Government  for  a 
more  full  declaration  of  their  actions  and 
intentions.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a 
very  humiliating  thing  to  withdraw  the 
Fleet ;  but  to  leave  it  there  to  look  on. 
helplessly  and  passively,  while  British 
menaces  are  being  disregarded  and  Bri- 
tish policy  frustrated — while  the  work 
which  British  industry  has  laboriously 
built  up  during  long  years  and  at  great 
expense  are  being  destroyed,  and  while 
British  subjects  are  being  slaughtered, 
is  a  lower,  a  still  deeper  depth  of  humi- 
liation. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  at 
critical  moments  during  the  late  Adminis- 
tration I  sometimes,  but  not  in  exag^rer- 
ated  numbers,  put  Uuestions  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government;  but  in  no  instance 
did  I  insist  upon  having  information 
when  it  was  declared  undesirable  that  it 
should  be  given.  The  noble  Marquess, 
in  making  this  violent  attack  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  has  not  given 
any  indication  of  the  measures  which  he 
would  wish  to  see  taken,  otherwise  than 
l>y  suggesting  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  we  should  separate  ourselves  from 
France,  forbear  to  ally  ourselves  with 
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other  Powers,  and  withdraw  our  Fleet 
from  Alexandria.  [^Cries  of  *'No!"] 
The  noble  Marquess  certainly  said  that 
unless  we  were  going  to  take  active 
measures  in  Alexandria,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Fleet  should  leave  that 
place. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  I 
said  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Fleet  should  come  away  than  that  it 
should  be  the  helpless  and  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  destruction  of  jBritish  lives 
and  property. 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
deny  that  the  Fleet  is  either  help- 
less or  passive.  The  noble  Marquess, 
the  other  day,  when  he  made  a  great 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, came  before  your  Lordships 
with  a  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  ad- 
vised us  to  take  immediate  action  by 
proceeding  in  a  particular  way  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  certain 
earthworks  at  Alexandria.  We,  how- 
ever, thought  it  more  judicious  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  those  who  were  on  the 
spot ;  and  we  found  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Egyptian  functionaries,  of  the  Eng- 
lish functionaries,  and  of  our  Admiral, 
was  that  we  had  better  not  take  the 
sudden  step  recommended  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  The  Admiral  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  act ;  and  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  believe  he  will  act  in  the  way 
which  may  be  most  judicious.  But  we 
shall  not  be  driven  by  any  taunts  into 
doing  anything  which  we  may  think  in- 
judicious with  regard  to  the  Uves  of  the 
Europeans  in  Egypt.  With  regard  to 
the  question  generally  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject,  the  noble 
Marquess  admits — and  I  might  be  for- 
given were  I  to  express  some  surprise  at 
his  doing  so — that  he  does  not  require 
further  explanation  now. 

ENTAIL  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 
{TAs  Earl  of  Botebfiy.) 

(No.    115.)      SECOND  RBADINO. 

« 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
--{Ths  Earl  of  Bosehery.) 

Earl  CAIRNS  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  Bill  at  this  stage.  On  the 
contrary,  from  his  present  information, 
he  was  disposed  to  give  it  his  support. 
He  wisheJ,  however,  to  urge  upon  his 


noble  Friend  the  desirability  of  allowing 
a  reasonably  long  period  to  elapse  before 
the  stage  of  Committee,  so  as  to  enable 
the  House  to  consider  the  Bill  carefully. 
Amongst  other  things,  there  was  a  power 
in  the  measure  very  similar  to  the  Settled 
Land  Bill,  which  had  passed  through 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  was  now  in 
'*  another  place."  Under  the  present 
Bill,  unless  he  were  mistaken,  the  money 
produced  from  a  sale  in  Scotland  must 
be  invested  in  the  estate  and  be  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  entail;  but 
under  the  Settled  Land  Bill  the  money 
might  be  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses— for  example,  the  improvement  of 
other  land.  He  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  securities  with  regard  to 
the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  land 
were  as  wide  as  they  should  be  in  the 
present  Bill. 

Thb  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  said, 
he  was  not  going  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill;  out  he  thought 
some  more  information  with  regard  to  it 
was  wanted.  His  noble  Friend  ought 
to  have  given  some  general  details  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Bill.  There  had  been 
so  many  alterations  of  late  in  the  Law  of 
Entail  in  Scotland  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  the  law  was.  In  the 
7th  and  10  th  clauses  there  were  some 
important  points,  these  provisions  being 
of  an  extremely  stringent  character. 
There  might  be  very  good  reasons  for 
the  next  heir  refusing  his  consent  to  the 
disentailing  of  the  land  ;  but  if  he  did, 
as  he  understood  the  Bill,  the  heir  in 
possession  had  only  to  apply  to  the 
Court.  The  Court  was  not  called  upon 
to  make  an  investigation  to  satisfy  itself 
that  the  application  was  right  and  good ; 
but  it  should  immediately  proceed  to 
direct  a  sale  as  if  the  consent  had  been 
obtained,  whether  the  heir  liked  it  or 
not.  Cases  might  arise  with  regard  to 
minors,  in  which  such  powers  as  these 
might  lead  to  great  hardships.  He  re- 
ferred to  these  points  to  show  that  the 
noble  Earl  in  charge  of  the  Bill  ought  to 
direct  his  attention  to  them.  The  Bill 
had  been  brought  on  for  second  reading 
so  rapidly  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
communicate  with  Scotland  and  obtain 
the  views  of  the  Legal  Profession  in 
regard  to  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
half-yearly  county  meetings  were  all 
over,  and  there  would  be  no  opportunity, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time,  to  obtain  an 
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expression  of  opinion  from  them.  He 
thought  the  noble  Earl  should  allow 
them  ample  time,  though,  of  course,  he 
would  not  ask  for  a  very  considerable 
delay,  before  taking  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. It  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider several  Amendments,  which  it 
would  take  some  time  to  prepare. 

The  Marquess  of  LOTHIAN  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
practically  to  do  away  with  entails  in 
Scotland  altogether.  As  he  understood 
the  provision,  any  heir  of  entail  in  pos- 
session would  be  able  to  disentail  hi(? 
estate  without  the  consent  or  against 
the  wishes  of  the  next  heir  of  entail. 
There  would  be  no  power  to  prevent  the 
disentail  by  the  fact  that  the  next  heir 
of  entail  was  under  2 1  years  of  age,  or 
of  any  legal  disability.  He  was  not  at 
all  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Rosebery)  would,  when  the  Bill  came 
into  Committee,  explain  what  would  be 
the  practical  effect  of  its  operation.  He 
quite  agreed,  although  there  had  been 
many  Entail  Bills  for  Scotland,  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  some  such  Bill 
as  this  should  be  passed,  because  at  this 
moment  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  law  really 
was,  there  were  so  many  different  cases. 
There  were  the  cases  of  those  old  entails 
before  the  passing  of  the  Rutherford 
Act ;  there  were  the  new  entails  subse- 
quent to  the  Act,  and  the  entails  which 
had  been  altered  by  the  Act  of  1875. 
In  consequence  of  the  different  Acts, 
which  only  applied  to  some  entails  and 
not  to  all,  there  was  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  he  thought  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  state  of  things.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  agree  to 
postpone  the  Committee  for  some  little 
time,  so  that  if  the  Bill  passed  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that  they 
should  not  require  any  further  measures 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

The  Eakl  op  ROSEBERY:  My 
Lords,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  noble  Lords  wish  to  address  the 
House,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  say 
a  very  few  words  in  reply  to,  or  in  ac- 
knowledgment of,  what  has  been  said  ; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  first 
duty  is  to  thank  the  House  very  sincerely 
for  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  approached 
the  consideration  of  this  Bill.  As  re- 
gards what  has  been  said  about  the  haste 
with  which  this  Bill  has  come  to  the 
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second  reading,  I   will  only  say  that, 
having  heard  no  word  of  objection  pri- 
vately or  publicly  against  the  Bill,  I  fixed 
the  second  reading  for  to-day;  but  if  any 
noble  Lord  had  wished  me  to  postpone 
it,  and  given  me  the  slightest  intimation 
to  that  effect,  I  should  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  accede  to  the  request.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  any  day  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
(Earl  Cairns)  and  the  noble  Duke  oppo- 
site (the  Duke  of  Buccleuch)    will  be 
fixed  for  Committee  on  the  Bill.     As  re- 
gards what  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
said,  I  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
iss  very  great  force  in  it.  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  the  uses  to  which  the  entail 
money  are  to  be  applied  under  the  Bill 
are  sufficiently  wide ;  but,  in  introducing 
a  Bill  of  this  nature  to  your  Lordships' 
House,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Ghjvem- 
ment  to  consider  not  merely  what  is  de- 
sirable in  the  abstract,  but  the  attitude 
which  might   be  maintained   by  noble 
Lords  towards  it;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
we  introduced  a  Bill  in  this  respect,  as 
in   others,    of  an  extremely  moderate 
character.     As  to   what  fell  from  the 
noble  Duke,  I  have  to  thank  him  very 
warmly  for  not  offering  his  opposition — 
which    would    necessarily    be   a    roost 
powerful  opposition — to  the  Bill.     It  is 
quite  true  that  the  next  heir  under  this 
Bill  will  not  have  the  option  or  power  of 
opposing  a  sale,  but  it  is  true  that  his 
interest  will  be  preserved  from  the  result 
of  the  sale ;  and  I  would  remark  that, 
if  the  opposition  of  the  next  heir  were 
to  be  valid  against  such  a  sale,  it  would 
be  practically  of  no  use  bringing  in  a 
Bill  at  all;  because  under  the  Act  of 
1 875,  passed  under  the  late  Oovemment, 
the  power  given  was  to  dispense  practi- 
cally with  all  consent  except  that  of  the 
next  heir ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  did  not 
dispense  with  the  consent,  and  make  one 
step  in  advance,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less bringing  in  a  Bill  at  all.   The  noble 
Marquess   (the  Marquess  of  Lothian), 
whose  support  of  the  Bill  I  must  also 
acknowledge,  seemed  to  be  a  little  vague 
as  to  the  main  object  of  the  Bill.    The 
object  of  the  Bill  may  be  stated  in  one 
word ;   it  is,  that  no  man  in  future,  no 
landed  proprietor,  need  remain  under 
entail  unless  he  chooses ;  but  all  the  in- 
terests which    have  been  hitherto  re- 
spected are  respected  now.    If  the  heirs 
of  these  estates  get  their  due  proportion, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  tooomplain 
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of.  The  noble  Duke,  I  think,  com- 
plained  that  I  had  not  offered  any  ex- 
planation of  this  important  measure. 
The  fact  is,  I  did  offer  an  explanation 
when  I  introduced  the  BUI — only  the 
audience  was  exceedingly  limited.  At 
the  sufi^estion  of  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury),  I  have 
added  a  Memorandum  to  the  Bill,  which 
will  give  a  far  more  lucid  explanation 
than  I  could  give.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  else  which  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  renders  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more.  I  can 
only  repeat  my  thanks  to  noble  Lords 
for  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  received 
this  measure,  and  ask  them  to  give  it  a 
second  reading.  I  shall  consult  their 
convenience  in  naming  a  day  for  the 
Committee  stage. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  eommiited  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  the  29^A 
inetant. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

a  quarter  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thureday,  15M  June,  1882. 


MIKUTE8.]  — Pritatb   Bills    (by    Order)  — 

Third   Reading  —  North  London  Suburban 

Tramway*;    Hwindon,    Marlborough,    and 

Andover  Railway  *,  and  paeted, 
PvMLic  BiLLn^  Ordered — First  Heading — Surrey 

Trial  of  Causes*  ^204];  Real  and  Personal 

Estate  (Accumulation  of    Income)  *  [205] ; 

Cruelty  to  Animals*  [206]  ;  Ancient  Monu- 

mento*  [207]. 
Second  J^^a^^/n^— Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

(Money)  [176]. 
CbfRffn7/etf— -Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [167] 

— R.P.  ITwelfth  Night] ;  Vagrancy  {re-eomm,)* 

[199]— E.P. 
Meport— Local  Government  Provisional  Order 

(No.  11)  •[186]. 

NOTICES    OF  QUESTIONS. 


EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Me.  M*C0AN  :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  AffairSiWhe- 
ther,  in  Bending  the  troops  now  said  to 
liaye  been  telegraphed  for  bjthe Khedive 


and  Dervish  Pasha,  the  Sultan  will  do 
so  as  Sovereign  of  Egypt  or  as  manda- 
tory of  the  European  Powers ;  and,  in 
either  case,  whether  any  and  what  gua- 
rantee has  been  taken  by  the  Powers 
that  the  intervention  thus  made  by  the 
Porte  shall  be  strictly  limited  to,  and 
cease  with,  the  suppression  of  the  pre- 
sent revolutionary  movement  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir,  I 
think  it  only  courteous  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  Question.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
an  extremely  interesting  Question,  but  I 
shall  be  quite  unable  to  answer  it. 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  Prime 
Minister,  Whether  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  has  shown  any  indisposition  to 
take  those  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  France  have 
suggested  to  him  for  the  restoration  of 
order  in  Egypt,  and  to  make  good  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive;  whether  he 
will  state  the  reasons  which  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Qovernment  to  press  the  Sul- 
tan to  consent  to  a  Conference ;  and 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
join  in  any  demand  the  Powers  may 
make  upon  the  Sultan  to  act  as  their 
mandatory  instead  of  as  Sovereign  of 
Egypt? 

Mb.  ONSLOW :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Superh  who 
were  killed  in  the  recent  outbreak  were 
buried  at  sea,  and  why  they  were  not 
buried  at  Alexandria ;  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  warned  British 
subjects  at  Cairo,  whose  safety  now  de- 
pends upon  Arabi  Pasha,  that  they  had 
better  leave  Egypt ;  and  what  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  receive  the 
large  number  of  European  refugees  now 
at  Alexandria  on  board  the  ships  of  the 
fleet? 

QUESTIONS. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE— MUBDER  OF 

MR.  OGLE. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Greek  Government 
have  yet  instituted  the  long  promised 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ogle ; 
and|  if  not,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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Temment  will  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  secure  the  earliest  possible  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  and  the  presence  thereat 
of  a  representative  of  this  country  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Athens  telegraphed 
on  the  10th  instant  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Ogle's  death  had  been  actively  carried 
out,  and  that  the  Greek  Government 
were  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  an  in- 
vestigation at  Yolo,  at  which  a  British 
Bepresentative  would  attend.  Mr.  Mer- 
lin, British  Consul  at  the  Piraeus,  will 
accordingly  be  present  at  the  inquiry, 
which  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
possible. 

DEBTORS'  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1880— KEN- 
NETH MACKENZIE,  A  BANKRUPT. 

Db.  CAMERON  asked  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  deposition  of  the  bankrupt, 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  examined  at  Ding- 
wall, in  which  he  deponed  that  he  was 
indebted  to  an  amount  exceeding  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  had  no  books  or 
accounts,  and  that  such  books  as  he  at 
one  time  kept  he  had  burnt  within  four 
months  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
against  him  for  cessio,  and  that  he  had 
written  to  one  creditor  offering  to  pay 
him  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  **if  he 
would  pretend  to  accept  two  shillings,  and 
not  tell  the  other  creditors ; "  whether, 
under  |*The  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act, 
1880,"  it  is  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  a  bankrupt,  within  four  months  next 
before  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for 
cessio,  to  have  destroyed  or  mutilated 
any  book,  document,  paper,  or  writing, 
relation  to  his  property  or  affairs,  or,  if 
his  debts  exceed  two  hundred  pounds, 
not  to  have  kept  such  books  or  accounts 
as,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  his 
business,  are  necessary  to  explain  his 
transactions,  unless  he  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  no 
intent  to  defraud ;  and,  why  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  by  the  Crown  Office 
under  that  statute  in  Mackenzie's  case  ? 

Thb  LORD  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfoub)  :  Sir,  I  have  made  inquiry 
into  this  matter.  The  deposition  of 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  was  made  more  than 
a  year  ago,  on  3rd  June,  1881.  It  con- 
tains the  admissions  set  out  in  the  Ques- 
tion. Mackenzie  stated  that  he  kept 
certain  books  in  pencil ;  but  they  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  proper  mercantile 
books.  He  was  the  son  of  a  crofter, 
residing  in  his  father's  house,  and  had 
no  shop  of  his  own,  although  he  seems 
to  have  obtained  a  quantity  of  boots 
and  shoes  on  credit.  He  appears  to 
have  been  an  ignorant  man,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  language. 
The  provision  of  the  Debtors  Act  is  cor- 
rectly recited  in  the  Question.  The  case 
was  reported  to  my  Predecessor,  and 
fully  investigated  by  his  instructions. 
The  Procurator  Fiscal  reported  that,  in 
his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Sheriff  who 
presided  at  the  examination,  the  case 
was  a  very  trifling  one,  and  the  Crown 
Counsel  decided  at  the  time  that  there 
were  not  materials  for  a  successful  pro- 
secution. 

ARREARS  OF  RENT  (IRELAND)  BILL— 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH  FUND. 

Sib  henry  HOLLAND  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he  will 
state  what  were  the  arrears  in  respect  of 
the  permanent  income  of  £293,455  per 
annum  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  on  the 
1st  April  1881,  and  the  arrears  on 
the  1st  April  1882 ;  and,  whether  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Qovernment  to  make 
any  allowance,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill,  to  the 
persons  from  whom  this  income,  con- 
sisting  of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  perpe- 
tuity rents,  and  interest  on  mortgage,  is 
derived  ? 

Mb.  COURTNEY:  The  arrears  on 
the  permanent  income  of  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  were,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1881,  £156,000,  and  those  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1882,  are  estimated  at 
£148,000.  These  are  accumulated  ar- 
rears. I  cannot  admit  the  analogy  im- 
plied in  the  latter  part  of  the  Question, 
and  as  yet  no  suggestion  has  been  made 
for  remission  of  the  character  indicated. 

ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)— MILITIA 
SURGEONS  PENSIONS. 

Mk.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  true  that,  on  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment under  68a.  Circular,  January  1882, 
of  militia  surgeons  holding  oommisaiona 
from  lord  lieutenants  of  counties,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  the  pension  of  six 
shillings  a  day,  to  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  surgeons  were  en- 
titled to  has  been  refused  them  \  and,  if 
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he  will  explain  under  what  enactment 
the  right  to  this  pension  is  alleged  to 
have  been  destroyed  ? 

Mb.  CHILDERS  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  I  have  to  state 
that  until  1829  Militia  surgeons  were 
members  of  the  permanent  Staff,  and, 
like  other  officers  of  that  Staff,  entitled 
to  pensions  on  reduction  of  the  force, 
or  on  retirement  through  age  or  in- 
firmity. But  no  Militia  surgeon  ap- 
pointed since  1829 — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  last  53  years — has  been  entitled  to 
a  retiring  allowance.  Her  Majesty 
has  always  had  the  power  to  decide 
at  what  age  Militia  officers  should  cease 
to  serre,  and  in  1872  this  age  was  fixed 
at  60,  although  retirement  was  not  en- 
forced in  every  case.  In  1881  it  was 
decided  that  at  65  all  Militia  surgeons 
must  retire,  this  being  a  boon  to  them 
compared  with  other  Militia  officers. 

SMALL  TENEMENTS  AND  HIGHWAY 
EATES— LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  hicks  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Qovemment  Board,  When  he 
proposes,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise  of 
March  10th,  to  bring  in  a  short  Bill  to 
again  place  owners  of  small  tenements 
in  the  same  position  as  regards  highway 
rates  as  they  now  are  as  regards  poor 
rates,  and  in  which  they  were  as  to  high- 
way rates  before  the  repeal  of  the  13  and 
14  Vic.  c.  99,  by  the  Act  38  and  39  Vic. 
c.  66? 

Mr.  DODSON  :  On  Monday,  Sir. 

CRIMINAL    LAW  — RELEAJ5E     OF 
CRAW8HAY  CRAW8HAY,  A  CONVICT. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  there  was  any  special 
reason  for  discharging  from  custody  a 
prisoner  named  Crawshay  Crawshay, 
who  was  convicted  of  fraudulently  em- 
bezzling public  money  belonging  to  the 
Heston  and  Isleworth  Local  Board,  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  2nd 
April  18bl,  when  he  had  only  served 
half  his  sentence ;  and,  whether  he  was 
aware  that  at  the  above  trial  there  were 
seven  other  similar  indictments  against 
the  prisoner  that  were  not  proceeded 
with,  and  that  the  Becorder,  in  passing 
Bentence,  said, 

'•Had  the  Board  proceeded  with  the  other 
BiUa,  and  not  recommended  you  to  mercy,  it 
would  have  been  my  duty  to  have  sentenced 


!  you  to  penal  servitude.    You  will  go  to  prison 
for  two  years  with  hard  labour  P" 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOUET,  in 
reply,  said,  there  were  very  special 
reasons  for  discharging  this  prisoner. 
Early  in  the  present  year  the  Becorder 
reported  to  him  that,,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  prisoner  should 
not  have  been  convicted ;  that  he  had  nut 
had  fair  play,  and  that  the  testimony  on 
which  he  was  convicted  was  incorrect 
and  misleading ;  and  that,  in  his  ^the 
Beoorder's)  opinion,  all  further  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  remitted.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  had  ordered  the  dis- 
charge of  ihe  prisoner. 

TRADE  AND   COMMERCE— TREATY  OF 
COMMERCE  WITH  SPAIN. 

Mr.  henry  lee  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  progress  has  been  made  in 
securing  for  this  Country,  by  means  of 
the  '*  most  favoured  nation  clause,"  the 
advantages  obtained  by  France  and 
Qermany  in  the  Treaty  recently  made  by 
them  with  the  Government  of  Spain; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  difference 
between  the  terms  given  to  France,  and 
those  accorded  to  nations  not  having  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  is  from  35  to  70  per 
cent. ;  whether  he  can  state  the  quantity 
of  Spanish  wine  imported  into  Bordeaux 
during  the  past  year;  and,  if  he  is 
aware  that  the  Spanish  wines  are  re- 
duced in  strength,  adulterated,  and 
coloured  with  a  certain  drug,  in  order  to 
render  them  available  for  the  English 
market  ? 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE:  Sir, 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  are  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  make  public  the 
nature  of  the  exchange  of  ideas  which 
is  now  taking  place  between  the  two 
Powers  with  the  view  to  place  their 
commercial  relations  on  a  better  footing. 
I  am  aware  that  in  the  case  of  some 
goods  the  difference  of  rate  of  duty 
referred  to  does  exist.  The  French 
official  figures  for  1881  of  the  import  of 
Spanish  wine  into  Bordeaux  separately 
are  not  yet  published;  but  the  total 
importation  of  such  wine  was  about 
5,500,000  hectolitres,  or  five-sevenths  of 
the  imports  from  all  countries.  We  are 
aware  that  both  Spanish  and  Italian 
wines  are  largely  mixed  with  French 
wines  and  with  water,  and  exported  to 
this  and  other  countries;  and,  accord- 
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recent  administration  of  his  Predeoessor, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  ar- 
guments advanced  against  the  danse. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  did  not  see  how  the 
argument  was  to  be  met,  that  this  clause 
would  render  people  who  went  to  meet- 
ings liable  to  punishment ;  and  against 
that  the  only  argument  was  an  appre- 
hension, which  was  not  shown  to  be  well 
founded,  as  to  something  that  might 
happen  in  the  future.  The  Act  would 
worK  against  a  number  of  people  who 
might  be  doing  a  perfectly  innocent 
thing,  and  were  in  no  way  acting 
against  the  law. 

Mb.  p.  MARTIN  said,  he  agreed  in 
the  statement  that  under  the  existing 
law  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  power  by 
proclamation  to  prohibit  the  holding  of 
a  meeting,  and  that  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  good  order  that  his  order 
should  be  obeyed.  Proclamations  of  that 
character  had  been  issued  by  the  late 
and  many  previous  Viceroys.  But  this 
clause  enlarged  and  extended  that  power 
which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  now  had, 
made  his  arbitrary  will  the  sole  test  of 
the  legality  of  the  exercise  of  that 
power,  and  would  render  it  an  offence 
m  anyone  to  attend  once  the  order  was 
made.  At  present,  it  was  true,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  after  proclamation  made, 
might  send  down  and  disperse  a  meet- 
ing; but,  though  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  subject  of  the  Queen  to  leave 
quietly  on  request  of  the  lawful  autho- 
i^ty,  yet  the  proclamation  did  not,  under 
the  existing  law,  prevent  him  from 
thereafter  contesting  the  legality  of  the 
order.  That  he  was  correct  in  the  view 
which  he  submitted  as  to  the  present 
limital  on  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  the  effect  of  its  exercise, 
was  shown  in  the  most  conclusive  man- 
ner by  the  manner  in  which  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1833  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
illegal  meetings.  UnquestioDably,  in 
that  Act,  as  in  the  present  Bill,  a  new 
offence  was  created ;  but  it  was  created, 
not  by  virtue  of  the  issue  of  the  procla- 
mation, as  was  proposed  in  this  Bill, 
but  by  the  notification  of  the  fact  of  the 
proclamation.  That  was  shown  by  the 
2nd  section  of  the  Statute,  which  said — 

*'  And  in  case  any  of  the  persons  so  met  or 
assembled  together  shall  not  disperse  or  depart 
within  the  space  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour  vtom. 
the  time  of  such  notice  or  demand  being  given 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and  it 
■hall  be  lawful  for  them  to  be  indicted  for  the 
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Then  there  were  special  provisions, 
showing  that  there  must  be  a  special 
notification  to  those  persons  by  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  That  section  conclusively 
showed  that  the  framers  of  the  Act 
meant  the  misdemeanour  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  the  fact  of  notification.  But 
in  this  Bill  the  offence  was  made  punish- 
able on  proof  simply  that  the  order  had 
been  made,  and  the  fact  of  attending  at 
the  meeting.  The  instant  the  procla- 
mation was  made  from  Dublin  Castle, 
although  it  might  not  be  notified  to  any 
person,  say,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, persons  attending  a  meeting  held 
at  half-past  4  in  some  distant  x>ait  of 
the  country  would  be  held  guilty  and 
liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment  with 
hard  labour.  When  he  foimd  that  the 
framers  of  the  Act  of  1833 — the  most 
stringent  Act  ever  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book  with  respect  to  Ireland--did  not 
give  such  power,  he  thought  it  neoessaiy 
to  introduce  a  safeguard  in  the  way  sug- 
gested in  the  Amendment  which  stood 
m  his  name.  He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  refuse  to  amend  this 
clause  of  the  Bill.  In  reference  to  the 
allusion  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp,  let 
him  remind  the  Committee  that  though 
the  Act  of  1833  was  introduced  when 
Lord  Althorp  was  Prime  Minister,  yet, 
as  he  believed,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  passing  of  that  Act  and  his  disg^t 
with  its  unnecessary  stringency  that 
Lord  Althorp  had  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  Cabinet. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  that  owing  to  the 
absence  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Sir  William  Haroourt),  who 
had  special  charge  of  the  Bill,  the  Com- 
mittee were  not  m  a  position  to  listen  to 
arguments  upon  the  question,  and  he 
thought  the  best  thing  now  to  do  was 
to  report  Progress.  It  was  exceedingly 
inconvenient  to  have  a  discussion  on  an 
Amendment  when  the  Minister  in  spe- 
cial charge  of  the  Bill  was  not  present 
to  be  influenced  by  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced, and  to  reply  to  them  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  give  way  to  their  arguments 
and  amend  tiie  Bill  on  the  other.  He 
therefore  moved  to  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  **  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again," — {Mr.  Bi^gar,) 
— put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morroto, 

BATHS  AND   WABHH0T7SES   ACTS   AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts,  ordered  to  be 
brougfht  in  by  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Chaplin, 
and  Mr.  Gorst. 

^jMLpreienttd^Kudi  read  the  first  time.  [Bill201 .] 

BJECTMENTS   SUSPENSION  (iBELANB)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Nolan,  Bill  for  the 
Ruspension  of  Ejectments  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Colonel  Nolan,  Mr.  0*Shea, 
Mr.  Justin  M'Cartht,  Mr.  Lalob,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Mr.  Findlater,  Mr.  Lea,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Biooar,  Mr.  Richard  Power, 
and  Mr.  Whitworth. 

Bill  preiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  202.  ] 

House  adjonmed  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Thunday,  IbthJune,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— -FiV«^  heading— 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Buildings  (Ire- 
land) *  (142);  Public  Schools  (Scotland) 
Teachers*  (143);  Ijocal  Government  (Gas) 
Provisional  Order  •  (144);  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  7)  *  (146);  Local  Go- 
remment  Provisional  Onier  (No.  8)*  (146); 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  9)* 
(147) ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  • 
(I48i ;  Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  ♦ 
(149; ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Orders 
(No.  4)«(150). 

Second  Meadinff —EntAil  (Scotland)  (115). 

Committee  —  Report  —  Irish  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  Act  (1874)  Amendment*  (120). 

Iteport — Municipal  Corporations  (Unreformed)* 
(140). 

Third  Reading — Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment*  (104);  Boiler 
Explosions*  (129);  Local  Government  Pro- 
visional Orders*  (106);  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (Poor  Law)*  (107),  and 
paeeed. 

EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS— THE 
RIOTS  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  bes^  to  ask  the  noble  Earl  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  can  give  to  the  House  any 
information  with  respect  to  Egypt,  and 
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especially  information  with  respect  to  the 
course  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
propose  to  take  with  reference  to  recent 
events  in  Alexandria  and  the  state  of 
things  there?   

Earl  GRANYILLE  :  My  Lords,  in 
answer  to  the  noble  Marquess,  I  have  to 
state  that  a  telegram  was  received  yes- 
terday from  Alexandria  which  reported 
that  all  was  quiet.  The  town  was  pa- 
trolled day  and  night,  and  the  troops 
were  apparently  doingtheir  duty.  The 
Khedive  and  Dervish  I^asha  had  assured 
the  Consuls  of  their  confidence  in  the 
maintenance  of  public  order.  There  was 
a  considerable  panic  among  the  Euro- 
peans, and  numbers  have  taken  refuge 
on  board  the  iron-clads  and  on  an  Egyp- 
tian steamer.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  to  have  the  refugees  removed  in 
merchant  vessels.  One  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Admiral,  another  at  Port  Said 
is  to  be  sent  at  once  to  Alexandria,  and 
two  more  are  being  engaged.  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour  has  been  asked  to  tele- 
graph whether  these  are  sufficient.  Sir 
Edward  Malet  arrived  at  Alexandria  yes- 
terday. He  telegraphed  at  10.30  p.m. 
yesterday  that  at  present  the  military  are 
behaving  well,  and  keeping  order  in  the 
streets — apparently  in  earnest.  As  to 
the  measures  which  the  Government 
have  taken,  and  propose  to  take,  in  con- 
nection with  the  European  Powers  and 
with  Turkey,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  I 
can  well  understand  that  your  Lordships 
must  feel  great  curiosity  in  the  matter, 
but  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  give  the 
House  any  further  information  at  this 
moment. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  have  heard  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  with  very  great  regret.  I  can 
understand,  with  respect  to  the  general 
policy  being  pursued  in  Egypt,  that  the 
time  has  probably  not  come  for  announc- 
ing the  intentions  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, or  for  discussing  the  expe- 
diency of  the  course  which  they  propose 
to  take.  I  can  understand  that,  with 
respect  to  the  relations  that  this  country 
maintains  with  France,  there  must  for  the 
present  be  considerable  reserve,  though 
I  hope  it  is  fully  understood  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  as  well  as  by  others, 
that  we  are  free  to  obtain  the  objects  of 
English  policy  alone,  if  we  cannot  attain 
them  in  concert  with  other  Powers.  But 
other  more  pressing  matters  have  been 
going  on,  which  Parliament  can  hardly 
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pass  over  without  notice,  and  with  re- 
spect to  whicli  I  think  the  reticence  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  misplaced. 
Great  works  of  British  industry  are 
being  destroyed ;  vast  quantities  of  Bri- 
tish capital  are  not  only  being  imperilled, 
but  investments  that  have  developed  dur- 
ing long  years  of  confidence  are  being 
utterly  destroyed,  so  that  they. cannot  be 
restored  again;  and  while  the  lives  of 
British  subjects,  of  British  officials,  of 
officers  of  the  British  Fleet  are  being 
sacrificed  in  a  seaport  town  within  sight 
of  the  Fleet,  surely,  my  Lords,  it  is  not 
too  much  that  Parliament  should  ask  to 
know  what  measures  the  Government 
propose  to  take  for  the  protection  of  these 
imperilled  interests  and  lives  in  this  mo- 
ment of  acute  crisis,  and  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  ask  for  some  explanation 
as  to  the  position  of  the  Fleet,  and  the 
functions  which  it  is  supposed  to  per- 
form. For  what  was  the  Fleet  sent  to 
Alexandria  ?  For  what  is  it  kept  there  ? 
Many  views  could  be  advanced  with  re- 
spect to  the  object  that  the  Fleet  has  to 
fulfil.  It  might  be  supposed  that  its 
object  was  to  support  the  Government 
of  the  existing  Viceroy ;  but  that  object 
it  clearly  has  not  fulfilled.  It  might  be 
thought  that  it  was  to  demonstrate  the 
power  of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  has  demon- 
strated exactly  the  reverse.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  its  object  was  to  enforce 
the  demands  which  the  Government  have 
put  forward  in  most  peremptory  lan- 
guage, and  of  which,  according  to  their 
declarations,  they  are  prepared  to  exact 
the  fulfilment  if  necessary.  Among  those 
demands  one  for  the  removal  of  Arabi 
Pasha  stands  prominent ;  but  he  has  not 
been  removed ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
informed, he  has  been  taken  into  counsel 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  Sultan  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Representative  of 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  order,  which  neither  the  Suzerain 
nor  the  Foreign  Powers  can  maintain. 
The  Fleet,  therefore,  has  done  nothing 
whatever  to  fulfil  the  pledge  given  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they 
would  exact  the  fulfilment  of  their  de- 
mands. It  might  be  supposed  that 
at  least  the  Fleet  would  perform  the 
humbler,  but  most  useful  and  necessary, 
function  of  protecting  British  lives  and 
property.  But  all  that  it  has  been  able 
to  do  is  to  furnish  a  safe  place  from 
which  British  officers,  powerless  to  pre- 
vent what    has    occurred,    have    been 
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able  to  witness  the  painful  and  revolt- 
ing spectacle  of  British  subjects  slaugh- 
tered at  the  water's  edge.  My  Lords, 
if  these  things  are  true,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  ask  why  the  Fleet  is  there, 
and  why  it  stays  there  ?  This  is  called 
a  Naval  Demonstration  ;  but  what  does 
it  demonstrate?  Does  it  demonstrate 
anything  else  than  the  impotence  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  feebleness  of 
her  Ministers?  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  Fleet,  much  of  what  has  hap- 
pened would  not  have  occurred :  though 
the  Fleet  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has 
been  very  potent  to  inflame  the  passions 
of  the  Egyptian  people.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  upon  those  who  sent 
that  Fleet  there,  without  the  resolution 
to  follow  up  the  act  with  the  force  neces- 
sary to  give  e£Pect  to  their  policy — that 
upon  them  lies  the  responsibility  of  the 
bloodshed  which  was  caused  by  the  pas- 
sions which  the  presence  of  the  Fleet  has 
provoked  ?  My  Lords,  with  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  the  policy 
upon  more  lasting  matters  which  will  be 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
•and  only  desiring  to  know  what  provi- 
si  on  they  are  taking  to  meet  the  actual 
crisis,  and  to  protect  lives  and  industry 
that  are  actually  threatened,  we  have  a 
right  to  call  upon  the  Government  for  a 
more  full  declaration  of  their  actions  and 
intentions.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a 
very  humiliating  thing  to  withdraw  the 
Fleet ;  but  to  leave  it  there  to  look  oa 
helplessly  and  passively,  while  British 
menaces  are  being  disregarded  and  Bri- 
tish policy  frustrated — while  the  work 
which  British  industry  has  laboriously 
built  up  during  long  years  and  at  great 
expense  are  being  destroyed,  and  while 
British  subjects  are  being  slaughtered, 
is  a  lower,  a  still  deeper  depth  of  humi- 
liation. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  at 
critical  moments  during  the  late  Adminis- 
tration I  sometimes,  but  not  in  exagger- 
ated numbers,  put  Cluestions  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  but  in  no  instance 
did  I  insist  upon  having  information 
when  it  was  declared  undesirable  that  it 
should  be  g^ven.  The  noble  Marquess, 
in  making  this  violent  attack  upon  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  has  not  given 
any  indication  of  the  measures  which  he 
would  wish  to  see  taken,  otherwise  than 
by  suggesting  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  we  should  separate  ourselves  from 
France,  forbear  to  ally  ourselves  with 
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other  Powers,  and  withdraw  our  Fleet 
from  Alexandria.  [Cr»>«  of  **No!"] 
The  noble  Marquess  certainly  said  that 
unless  we  were  going  to  take  active 
measures  in  Alexandria,  it  would  be 
better  that  the  Fleet  should  leave  that 
place. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  I 
said  that  it  would  be  better  that  the 
Fleet  should  oome  away  than  that  it 
should  be  the  helpless  and  passive  spec- 
tator of  the  destruction  of  British  lives 
and  property. 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
deny  that  the  Fleet  is  either  help- 
less or  passive.  The  noble  Marquess, 
the  other  day,  when  he  made  a  great 
condemnation  of  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, came  before  your  Lordships 
with  a  telegram  in  his  hand,  and  ad- 
vised us  to  take  immediate  action  by 
proceeding  in  a  particular  way  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  certain 
earthworks  at  Alexandria.  We,  how- 
ever, thought  it  more  judicious  to  ascer- 
tain the  views  of  those  who  were  on  the 
spot ;  and  we  found  that  the  opinion  of 
the  Egyptian  functionaries,  of  the  Eng- 
lish functionaries,  and  of  our  Admiral, 
was  that  we  had  better  not  take  the 
sudden  step  recommended  by  the  noble 
Marquess.  The  Admiral  has  a  discre- 
tionary power  to  act ;  and  I  beg  to  say 
that  I  believe  he  will  act  in  the  way 
which  may  be  most  judicious.  But  we 
shall  not  be  driven  by  any  taunts  into 
doing  anything  which  we  may  think  in- 
judicious with  regard  to  the  Hves  of  the 
Europeans  in  Egypt.  With  regard  to 
the  question  generally  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  whole  subject,  the  noble 
Marquess  admits — and  I  might  be  for- 
given were  I  to  express  some  surprise  at 
his  doing  so — that  he  does  not  require 
further  explanation  now. 

ENTAIL  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

{^The  Earl  of  Botebtry.) 

(No.    115.)      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2»." 
—(2%^  £arl  of  Rotehory.) 

Eael  cairns  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  oppose  the  Bill  at  this  stage.  On  the 
contrary,  from  his  present  information, 
he  was  disposed  to  give  it  his  support. 
He  wished,  however,  to  urge  upon  his 


noble  Friend  the  desirability  of  allowing 
a  reasonably  long  period  to  elapse  before 
the  stage  of  Committee,  so  as  to  enable 
the  House  to  consider  the  Bill  carefully. 
Amongst  other  things,  there  was  a  power 
in  the  measure  very  similar  to  the  Settled 
Land  Bill,  which  had  passed  through 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  was  now  in 
*'  another  place."  Under  the  present 
Bill,  unless  he  were  mistaken,  the  money 
produced  from  a  sale  in  Scotland  must 
be  invested  in  the  estate  and  be  subject 
to  the  restrictions  of  the  entail ;  but 
under  the  Settled  Land  Bill  the  money 
might  be  used  for  various  other  pur- 
poses— for  example,  the  improvement  of 
other  land.  He  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  the  securities  with  regard  to 
the  money  produced  by  the  sale  of  land 
were  as  wide  as  they  should  be  in  the 
present  Bill. 

The  Duke  of  BUCCLEUCH  said, 
he  was  not  going  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill;  but  he  thought 
some  more  information  with  regard  to  it 
was  wanted.  His  noble  Friend  ought 
to  have  given  some  general  details  as  to 
the  object  of  the  Bill.  There  had  been 
so  many  alterations  of  late  in  the  Law  of 
Entail  in  Scotland  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  know  what  the  law  was.  In  the 
7th  and  10  th  clauses  there  were  some 
important  points,  these  provisions  being 
of  an  extremely  stringent  character. 
There  might  be  very  good  reasons  for 
the  next  heir  refusing  his  consent  to  the 
disentailing  of  the  land  ;  but  if  he  did, 
as  he  understood  the  Bill,  the  heir  in 
possession  had  only  to  apply  to  the 
Court.  The  Court  was  not  called  upon 
to  make  an  investigation  to  satisfy  itself 
that  the  application  was  right  and  good ; 
but  it  should  immediately  proceed  to 
direct  a  sale  as  if  the  consent  had  been 
obtained,  whether  the  heir  liked  it  or 
not.  Cases  might  arise  with  regard  to 
minors,  in  which  such  powers  as  these 
might  lead  to  great  hardships.  He  re- 
ferred to  these  points  to  show  that  the 
noble  Earl  in  charge  of  the  Bill  ought  to 
direct  his  attention  to  them.  The  Bill 
had  been  brought  on  for  second  reading 
so  rapidly  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
communicate  with  Scotland  and  obtain 
the  views  of  the  Legal  Profession  in 
regard  to  it,  or  to  ascertain  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country.  Moreover,  the 
half-yearly  county  meetings  were  all 
over,  and  there  would  be  no  opportunity, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time,  to  obtain  an 
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expression  of  opinion  from  them.  He 
thought  the  noble  Earl  should  allow 
them  ample  time,  though,  of  course,  he 
would  not  ask  for  a  very  considerable 
delay,  before  taking  the  Bill  in  Com- 
mittee. It  would  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider several  Amendments,  which  it 
would  take  some  time  to  prepare. 

The  Marquess  op  LOTHIAN  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  the  object  of  the  Bill  was 
practically  to  do  away  with  entails  in 
Scotland  altogether.  As  he  understood 
the  provision,  any  heir  of  entail  in  pos- 
session would  be  able  to  disentail  hio 
estate  without  the  consent  or  against 
the  wishes  of  the  next  heir  of  entail. 
There  would  be  no  power  to  prevent  the 
disentail  by  the  fact  that  the  next  heir 
of  entail  was  under  2 1  years  of  age,  or 
of  any  legal  disability.  He  was  not  at 
all  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Rosebery)  would,  when  the  Bill  came 
into  Committee,  explain  what  would  be 
the  practical  effect  of  its  operation.  He 
quite  agreed,  although  there  had  been 
many  Entail  Bills  for  Scotland,  that  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  some  such  Bill 
as  this  should  be  passed,  because  at  this 
moment  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
understand  exactly  what  the  law  really 
was,  there  were  so  many  different  cases. 
There  were  the  cases  of  those  old  entails 
before  the  passing  of  the  Rutherford 
Act ;  there  were  the  new  entails  subse- 
quent to  the  Act,  and  the  entails  which 
had  been  altered  by  the  Act  of  1875. 
In  consequence  of  the  different  Acts, 
which  only  applied  to  some  entails  and 
not  to  all,  there  was  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  he  thought  it  was  highly  desirable 
to  put  a  stop  to  that  state  of  things.  He 
hoped  the  noble  Earl  would  agree  to 
postpone  the  Committee  for  some  little 
time,  so  that  if  the  Bill  passed  it  would 
be  a  satisfactory  one,  and  that  they 
should  not  require  any  further  measures 
dealing  with  the  same  subject. 

Thb  Eahl  op  R08EBERY:  My 
Lords,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  noble  Lords  wish  to  address  the 
House,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  say 
a  very  few  words  in  reply  to,  or  in  ac- 
knowledgment of,  what  has  been  said  ; 
because,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  first 
duty  is  to  thank  the  House  very  sincerely 
for  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  approached 
the  consideration  of  this  Bill.  As  re- 
gards what  has  been  said  about  the  haste 
with  which  this  Bill  has  come  to  the 
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second  reading,  I   will  only  say  that, 
having  heard  no  word  of  objection  pri- 
vately or  publicly  against  the  Bill,  I  fixed 
the  second  reading  for  to-day;  but  if  any 
noble  Lord  had  wished  me  to  postpone 
it,  and  given  me  the  slightest  intimation 
to  that  effect,  I  should  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  accede  to  the  request.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  any  day  which  is  con- 
venient to  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
(Earl  Cairns)  and  the  noble  Duke  oppo- 
site (the  Duke  of  Buccleuch)   will  be 
fixed  for  Committee  on  the  Bill.     As  re- 
gards what  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
said,  I  admit  that,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  very  great  force  in  it.  I  do  not  myself 
think  that  the  uses  to  which  the  entail 
money  are  to  be  applied  under  the  Bill 
are  suflBciently  wide ;  but,  in  introducing 
a  Bill  of  this  nature  to  your  Lordships' 
House,  it  is  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  not  merely  what  is  de- 
sirable in  the  abstract,  but  the  attitude 
which  might  be  maintained  by  noble 
Lords  towards  it;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
we  introduced  a  Bill  in  this  respect,  as 
in   others,    of  an  extremely  moderate 
character.     As  to   what  fell  from   the 
noble  Duke,  I  have  to  thank  him  very 
warmly  for  not  offering  his  opposition — 
which    would    necessarily    be   a    most 
powerful  opposition — to  the  Bill.     It  is 
quite  true  that  the  next  heir  under  this 
Bill  will  not  have  the  option  or  power  of 
opposing  a  sale,  but  it  is  true  that  his 
interest  will  be  preserved  from  the  result 
of  the  sale ;  and  I  would  remark  that, 
if  the  opposition  of  the  next  heir  were 
to  be  valid  against  such  a  sale,  it  would 
be  practically  of  no  use  bringing  in  a 
Bill  at  all ;  because  under  the  Act  of 
1 875,  passed  under  the  late  Government, 
the  power  g^ven  was  to  dispense  practi- 
cally with  all  consent  except  that  of  the 
next  heir ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  did  not 
dispense  with  the  consent,  and  make  one 
step  in  advance,  it  would  have  been  use- 
less bringing  in  a  Bill  at  all.   The  noble 
Marquess   (the  Marquess  of  Lothian), 
whose  support  of  the  Bill  I  must  also 
acknowledge,  seemed  to  be  a  little  vague 
as  to  the  main  object  of  the  BilL    The 
object  of  the  Bill  may  be  stated  in  one 
word ;  it  is,  that  no  man  in  future,  no 
landed  proprietor,   need  remain  under 
entail  unless  he  chooses ;  but  all  the  in- 
terests which    have   been  hitherto  re- 
spected are  respected  now.    If  the  heirs 
of  these  estates  get  their  due  proportion, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  tooomplain 
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of.  The  noble  Duke,  I  think,  com- 
plained that  I  had  not  o£Pered  any  ex- 
planation of  this  important  measure. 
The  fact  is,  I  did  offer  an  explanation 
when  I  introduced  the  Bill — only  the 
audience  was  exceedingly  limited.  At 
the  Bup^gestion  of  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury),  I  have 
added  a  Memorandum  to  the  Bill,  which 
will  give  a  far  more  lucid  explanation 
than  I  could  give.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  anything  else  which  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  that  renders  it 
necessary  for  me  to  say  more.  I  can 
only  repeat  my  thanks  to  noble  Lords 
for  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  received 
this  measure,  and  ask  them  to  give  it  a 
second  reading.  I  shall  consult  their 
convenience  in  naming  a  day  for  the 
Committee  stage. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  the  29M 
inetant. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Five  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

a  quarter  past  Ten  o*clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  \bth  June,  1882. 
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NOTICES    OF  QUESTIONS. 


EOTPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Me.  M'COAN  :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Aff'air8,Whe- 
ther,  in  eeoding  the  troops  now  said  to 
hare  been  telegraphed  for  by  the  Khedive 


and  Dervish  Pasha,  the  Sultan  will  do 
so  as  Sovereign  of  Egypt  or  as  manda- 
tory of  the  European  Powers ;  and,  in 
either  case,  whether  any  and  what  gua- 
rantee has  been  taken  by  the  Powers 
that  the  intervention  thus  made  by  the 
Porte  shall  be  strictly  limited  to,  and 
cease  with,  the  suppression  of  the  pre- 
sent revolutionary  movement  ? 

Sib  CH AELES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir,  I 
think  it  only  courteous  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  Question.  It  is,  no  doubt, 
an  extremely  interesting  Question,  but  I 
shall  be  quite  unable  to  answer  it. 

Mb.  BOUEKE  :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  Prime 
Minister,  Whether  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  has  shown  any  indisposition  to 
take  those  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  France  have 
suggested  to  him  for  the  restoration  of 
order  in  Egypt,  and  to  make  good  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive;  whether  he 
will  state  the  reasons  which  induced  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  press  the  Sul- 
tan to  consent  to  a  Conference ;  and 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
join  in  any  demand  the  Powers  may 
make  upon  the  Sultan  to  act  as  their 
mandatory  instead  of  as  Sovereign  of 
Egypt  ? 

Mb.  ONSLOW :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  to-morrow  I  shall  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  officers  and 
men  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Superb  who 
were  killed  in  the  recent  outbreak  were 
buried  at  sea,  and  why  they  were  not 
buried  at  Alexandria ;  whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  warned  British 
subjects  at  Cairo,  whose  safety  now  de- 
pends upon  Arabi  Pasha,  that  they  had 
better  leave  Egypt ;  and  what  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  receive  the 
large  number  of  European  refugees  now 
at  Alexandria  on  board  the  ships  of  the 
fleet? 

QUESTIONS. 

TURKEY  AND  GREECE— MURDER  OP 

MR.  OQLE. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Greek  Government 
have  yet  instituted  the  long  promised 
inquiry  into  the  murder  of  Mr.  Ogle  i 
and|  11*  not,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go« 
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vemment  will  use  their  best  endeavours 
to  secure  the  earliest  possible  investiga- 
tion of  the  case,  and  the  presence  thereat 
of  a  representative  of  this  country  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Athens  telegraphed 
on  the  1 0th  instant  that  the  preliminary 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Ogle's  death  had  been  actively  carried 
out,  and  that  the  Greek  Government 
were  now  prepared  to  proceed  to  an  in- 
vestigation at  Volo,  at  which  a  British 
Bepresentative  would  attend.  Mr.  Mer- 
lin, British  Consul  at  the  Pirceus,  will 
accordingly  be  present  at  the  inquiry, 
which  will  be  proceeded  with  as  soon  as 
possible. 

DEBTORS*  (SCOTLAND)  ACT,  1880— KEN- 
NETH MACKENZIE,  A  BANKRUPT. 

Db.  CAMERON  asked  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  deposition  of  the  bankrupt, 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  examined  at  Ding- 
wall, in  which  he  deponed  that  he  was 
indebted  to  an  amount  exceeding  two 
hundred  pounds,  but  had  no  books  or 
accounts,  and  that  such  books  as  he  at 
one  time  kept  he  had  burnt  within  four 
months  of  the  presentation  of  a  petition 
against  him  for  cessio,  and  that  he  had 
written  to  one  creditor  offering  to  pay 
him  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  '*if  he 
would  pretend  to  accept  two  shillings,  and 
not  tell  the  other  creditors ; "  whether, 
under  |*The  Debtors  (Scotland)  Act, 
IbSO,"  it  is  a  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour, 
for  a  bankrupt,  within  four  months  next 
before  the  presentation  of  a  petition  for 
cessio,  to  have  destroyed  or  mutilated 
any  book,  document,  paper,  or  writing, 
relating  to  his  property  or  affairs,  or,  if 
his  debts  exceed  two  hundred  pounds, 
not  to  have  kept  such  books  or  accounts 
as,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  his 
business,  are  necessary  to  explain  his 
transactions,  unless  he  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  had  no 
intent  to  defraud ;  and,  why  no  proceed- 
ings were  taken  by  the  Crown  Office 
under  that  statute  in  Mackenzie's  case  ? 

The  lord  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  J.  B. 
Balfoue)  :  Sir,  I  have  made  inquiry 
into  this  matter.  The  deposition  of 
Kenneth  Mackenzie  was  made  more  than 
a  year  ago,  on  3pd  June,  1881.  It  con- 
tains the  admissions  set  out  in  the  Ques- 
tion. Mackenzie  stated  that  he  kept 
certain  books  in  pencil ;  but  they  do  not 
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appear  to  have  been  proper  mercantile 
books.  He  was  the  son  of  a  crofter, 
residing  in  his  father's  house,  and  had 
no  shop  of  his  own,  although  he  seems 
to  have  obtained  a  quantity  of  boots 
and  shoes  on  credit.  He  appears  to 
have  been  an  ignorant  man,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  English  language. 
The  provision  of  the  Debtors  Act  is  cor- 
rectly recited  in  the  Question.  The  case 
was  reported  to  my  Predecessor,  and 
fully  investigated  by  his  instructions. 
The  Procurator  Fiscal  reported  that,  in 
his  opinion,  and  that  of  the  Sheriff  who 
presided  at  the  examination,  the  case 
was  a  very  trifling  one,  and  the  Crown 
Counsel  decided  at  the  time  that  there 
were  not  materials  for  a  successful  pro- 
secution. 

ARREARS  OF  RENT  (IRELAND)  BUiL— 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH  FUND. 

Sir  henry  HOLLAND  asked  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he  will 
state  what  were  the  arrears  in  respect  of 
the  permanent  income  of  £293,455  per 
annum  of  the  Irish  Church  Fund  on  the 
1st  April  1881,  and  the  arrears  on 
the  Ist  April  1882  ;  and,  whether  it  is 
proposed  by  the  Government  to  make 
any  allowance,  on  the  principle  of  the 
Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill,  to  the 
persons  from  whom  this  income,  con- 
sisting of  the  tithe  rent-charge,  perpe- 
tuity rents,  and  interest  on  mortgage,  is 
derived  ? 

Mb.  COURTNEY:  The  arrears  on 
the  permanent  income  of  the  Irish 
Church  Fund  were,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1881,  £156,000,  and  those  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1882,  are  estimated  at 
£148,000.  These  are  accumulated  ar- 
rears. I  cannot  admit  the  analogy  im- 
plied in  the  latter  part  of  the  Question, 
and  as  yet  no  suggestion  has  been  made 
for  remission  of  the  character  indicated. 

ARMY  (AUXILIARY  FORCES)— MILITIA 
SURGEONS  PENSIONS. 

Me.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  true  that,  on  the  compulsory  retire- 
ment under  68a.  Circular,  January  1882, 
of  militia  surgeons  holding  commissionB 
from  lord  lieutenants  of  countiesy  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  the  pension  of  six 
shillings  a  day,  to  which,  under  certain 
circumstances,  such  surgeons  were  en- 
titled to  has  beou  refused  them  \  and,  i| 
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lie  will  explain  under  what  enactment 
the  right  to  this  nension  is  alleged  to 
have  been  destroyed  ? 

Mb.  CHILDEE8 :  Sir,  in  reply  to  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  I  have  to  state 
that  until  1829  Militia  surgeons  were 
members  of  the  permanent  Staff,  and, 
like  other  officers  of  that  Staff,  entitled 
to  pensions  on  reduction  of  the  force, 
or  on  retirement  through  age  or  in- 
firmity. But  no  Militia  surgeon  ap- 
pointed since  1829 — that  is  to  say,  during 
the  last  53  years — has  been  entitled  to 
a  retiring  allowance.  Her  Majesty 
has  always  had  the  power  to  decide 
at  what  age  Militia  officers  should  cease 
to  serve,  and  in  1872  this  age  was  fixed 
at  60,  although  retirement  was  not  en- 
forced in  every  case.  In  1881  it  was 
decided  that  at  65  all  Militia  surgeons 
must  retire,  this  being  a  boon  to  them 
compared  with  other  Militia  officers. 

SMALL  TENEMENTS  AND  HIGHWAY 
BATES— LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  hicks  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  When  he 
proposes,  in  pursuance  of  his  promise  of 
March  10th,  to  bring  in  a  short  Bill  to 
again  place  owners  of  small  tenements 
in  the  same  position  as  regards  highway 
rates  as  they  now  are  as  regards  poor 
rates,  and  in  which  they  were  as  to  high- 
way rates  before  the  repeal  of  the  1 3  and 
14  Vic.  0.  99,  by  the  Act  38  and  39  Vic. 
c.  66? 

Mb.  DODSON  :  On  Monday,  Sir. 

CRIMINAL    LAW  — RELEASE     OF 
CRAWSHAY  CRAWSHAY,  A  CONVICT. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  there  was  any  special 
reason  for  discharging  from  custody  a 
prisoner  named  Orawshay  Crawshay, 
who  was  convicted  of  fraudulently  em- 
bezzling public  money  belonging  to  the 
Heston  and  Isleworth  Local  Board,  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  2nd 
April  1881,  when  he  had  only  served 
half  his  sentence ;  and,  whether  he  was 
aware  that  at  the  above  trial  there  were 
seven  other  similar  indictments  against 
the  prisoner  that  were  not  proceeded 
with,  and  that  the  Becorder,  in  passing 
Bentence,  said, 

<«Had  the  Board  proceeded  with  the  other 
Bills,  and  not  recommended  you  to  mercy,  it 
w<mld  havo  been  my  duty  to  have  sont^ccd 


!  yoQ  to  penal  servitude.    You  will  go  to  prison 
for  two  years  with  hard  labour  ?** 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET,  in 
reply,  said,  there  were  very  special 
reasons  for  discharging  this  prisoner. 
Early  in  the  present  year  the  Becorder 
reported  to  him  that,,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  the  prisoner  should 
not  have  been  convicted ;  that  he  had  nut 
had  fair  play,  and  that  the  testimony  on 
which  he  was  convicted  was  incorrect 
and  misleading ;  and  that,  in  his  ^the 
Recorder's)  opinion,  all  further  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  remitted.  In  these 
circumstances,  he  had  ordered  the  dis- 
charge of  the  prisoner. 

TRADE  AND   COMMERCE— TREATY  OF 
COMMERCE  WITH  SPAIN. 

Me.  HENRY  LEE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AiPairs, 
Whether  any  progress  has  been  made  in 
securing  for  this  Country,  by  means  of 
the  **  most  favoured  nation  clause,"  the 
advantages  obtained  by  France  and 
Germany  in  the  Treaty  recently  made  by 
them  with  the  Government  of  Spain; 
whether  he  is  aware  that  the  difference 
between  the  terms  given  to  France,  and 
those  accorded  to  nations  not  having  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce,  is  from  35  to  70  per 
cent. ;  whether  he  can  state  the  quantity 
of  Spanish  wine  imported  into  Bordeaux 
during  the  past  year;  and,  if  he  is 
aware  that  the  Spanish  wines  are  re- 
duced in  strength,  adulterated,  and 
coloured  with  a  certain  drug,  in  order  to 
render  them  available  for  ike  English 
market  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE:  Sir, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  not  at 
present  in  a  position  to  make  public  the 
nature  of  the  exchange  of  ideas  which 
is  now  taking  place  between  the  two 
Powers  with  the  view  to  place  their 
commercial  relations  on  a  better  footing. 
I  am  aware  that  in  the  case  of  some 
goods  the  difference  of  rate  of  duty 
referred  to  does  exist.  The  French 
official  figures  for  1881  of  the  import  of 
Spanish  wine  into  Bordeaux  separately 
are  not  yet  published;  but  the  total 
importation  of  such  wine  was  about 
5,500,000  hectolitres,  or  five-sevenths  of 
the  imports  from  all  countries.  We  are 
aware  that  both  Spanish  and  Italian 
wines  are  largely  mixed  with  French 
wines  and  with  water,  and  exported  to 
this  and  other  countries;  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's  statement, 
they  are  also  drunk  in  Paris ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  usually  necessary  to 
colour  the  mixture  in  the  case  of  Spanish 
wines,  which  are  often  of  very  dark 
colour. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND— THE  MURDERS 
OF  MR.  BOURKE  AND  CORPORAL 
WALLACE. 
Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  true,  as  stated  in  the  "Times"  cor- 
respondence from  Ireland  on  Monday, 
that  by  a  singular  omission  of  the  autho- 
rities the  three  dragoons  appointed  to 
protect  the  late  Mr.  Bourke  were  un- 
provided with  horses,  except  at  the  ex- 
Eense  of  the  person  protected,  the  result 
aving  been  that  Mr.  Bourke,  bringing 
but  one  guard  with  him,  and  having 
him  upon  the  same  vehicle  as  himself, 
lost  the  advantage  which  a  separate  and 
double  guard  would  have  afforded  him  ; 
whether  it  is  true  that  in  consequence  of 
the  regulation  that  no  trooper  is  to  carry 
his  carbine  loaded,  unless  at  full  cock, 
the  practice  is  not  to  load  until  the  occa- 
sion arises ;  and,  if  so,  whether  any 
alteration  of  the  regulations  in  both 
matters  is  contemplated  ? 

SiE  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
with  reference  to  the  recent  assassination 
of  Mr.  Bourke  and  his  escort,  Whether 
it  was  consistent  with  the  orders  given 
about  escoi-ts  that  only  one  man  should 
be  on  that  duty ;  whether  Cavalry  sol- 
diers employed  on  escort  duty  should  be 
mounted  or  dismounted  ;  what  order  as 
to  arms  of  escorts  being  loaded  has  been 
given ;  and,  whether,  if  Corporal  Wal- 
lace, of  the  Royal  Dragoons,  was  married, 
any  special  allowance  will  be  made  to 
his  widow  or  family ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther such  sum  will  be  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  or  charged  on 
the  district  in  which  the  murder  took 
place? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  Sir,  it  was  no 
omission  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
that  the  three  men  appointed  to  protect 
Mr.  Bourke  were  unprovided  with  horses. 
Neither  the  Constabulary  nor  the  sol- 
diers employed  on  protection  duty  are 
mounted,  as,  in  point  of  fact,  they  could 
not  use  their  arms  so  well  as  when  on 
foot  or  in  oars.  There  is  no  intention 
whatever  to  make  any  eliange  in  this 
respect.    Mr.  Bourke*s  being  escorted 
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by  only  one  man  was  a  distinct  violation 
of  orders ;  and,  although  this  appears  to 
have  been  done  at  his  own  urgent  re- 
quest, it  should  not  have  been  allowed 
by  the  ofiScer  in  charge.  Arrangements 
are  being  made  by  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment for  the  escorts  being  always  on  a 
separate  vehicle  from  the  person  guarded. 
As  to  the  arras  being  loaded,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces 
was  that  the  rifles  were  not  to  be 
carried  loaded  except  when  immediate 
danger  was  apprehended.  Sir  Thomas 
Steele  has  now  issued  an  order  that  the 
men's  rifles  are  to  be  loaded.  With 
reference  to  the  last  part  of  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend's  Question,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  I  only  this  momine 
have  heard  that  the  widow  of  Corporal 
Wallace  was  not  on  the  married  estab- 
lishment, he  having  married  without 
leave.  I  will  look  further  into  the  mat- 
ter ;  but  I  fear  that  I  cannot  now  say 
what  ought  to  be  done  about  her. 

DIPLOMATIC  SERVICE-FOREIGN  LAN- 

GUAGES— THE  EXAMINATION 

PAPERS. 

Mr.  JERNINGH  am  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  unpractical,  and  even  grotesque, 
nature  of  some  of  the  Foreign  papers 
set  for  translation  to  candidates  for  the 
Diplomatic  Service;  and,  whether  he 
sees  his  way  to  remedying  the  evil  of 
the  present  system  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  no 
complaint  has  been  made  of  the  nature 
of  the  Papers  set  for  translation  in 
examination  for  the  Diplomatic  Service; 
but  my  hon.  Friend,  perhaps,  alludes  to 
those  set  in  a  recent  examination  of 
Foreign  Office  clerks  for  special  acquire- 
ments in  foreign  languages,  whicn.  ap* 
Eear  not  of  a  kind  to  test  the  practical 
nowledge  required,  and  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis* 
sioners  has  been  called. 

POST  OFFICE-  TELEPHONE  LICENCES. 

Thr  O'DONOGHUE  asked  the  Post- 
master  General,  If,  taking  into  acGoont 
that  nearly  a  month  has  elapsed  since 
he  informed  the  House  that  he  was  con- 
sidering the  application  of  the  London 
and  Globe  Telephone  and  Maintenance 
Company,  Limited,  for  a  lioenoey  he  oan 
now  state  the  decision  at  which  he  hm 
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arrived ;  and,  if  not,  within  what  period 
lie  expects  to  be  able  to  announce  his 
decision  ? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  ;  Sir,  the  question  as 
to  the  granting  of  Telephone  Exchange 
licences  involves  many  important  and 
difficult  issues.  The  subject  has  been 
for  some  time  engaging  my  careful  atten- 
tion ;  and,  although  I  regret  that  I  can- 
not fix  the  precise  time  when  I  shall 
be  able  to  announce  a  decision,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  Member  that  there  shall 
be  no  unnecessary  delay.  I  could  not, 
within  the  limits  of  an  answer  to  a 
Question,  state  the  points  that  have  to 
be  considered,  nor  do  I  think  it  expe- 
dient that  they  should  now  be  stated. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)  —  MR.  JAMES 
SHERIDAN,  DRUMHALRY,  GRANARD, 
CO.  LONGFORD. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  M'OAETHY  asked  the 
Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  of  Mr.  James 
Sheridan,  of  Drumhalry,  in  the  barony 
of  Granard,  county  of  Longford,  who 
was,  on  the  8th  May,  evicted  from  his 
land  by  the  sheriff  with  a  force  of  Con- 
stabulary; whether  it  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  served  with  a  writ  in 
August  1881  for  four  years'  rent;  whe- 
ther he  then  produced  a  receipt  for  the 
greater  portion  of  this  rent  at  the  trial, 
and  the  plaintiff,  the  owner  of  the  land, 
obtained  judgment  in  the  Common  Pleas 
Division  lor  one  half-year's  rent,  £1 2  5«. ; 
whether  the  sheriff  sent  Mr.  Sheridan  a 
notice  that  he  had  an  order  against  him 
for  £12  5«.  with  13«.  costs;  whether  Mr. 
Sheridan  paid  the  amount  of  rent  and 
costs,  and  holds  the  sheriff's  receipt  for 
the  same ;  and,  whether  he  can  say 
under  what  circumstances  Mr.  Sheridan 
was  evicted  from  his  land  on  the  8th 
May? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's  landlady  obtained  a  writ  for  a 
sum  of  £12  5«.  The  sheriff  sold  the 
interest  in  trust  for  the  landlady.  Sheri- 
dan did  not  attend  the  sale,  but  after- 
wards went  to  the  sheriff  and  asked  him 
to  take  the  money  from  him  and  forego 
the  sale.  The  sheriff  consented,  but  in- 
formed Sheridan  at  the  same  time  that 
there  would  be  additional  costs,  which 
Sheridan  agreed  to  pay,  but  afterwards 
refused,  on  being  informed  of  their 
amount.    Subsequenilyi  the  agent  got 


the  writ  on  the  sheriff's  assignment,  the 
costs  not  being  forthcoming. 

PEACE  PRESERVATION  (IRELAND) 

ACT,   1881— PROCLAMATION  OP 

THE  CITY  OF  LIMERICK. 

Mb.  G'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  the 
Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  the  magistrates  of 
the  borough  of  Limerick  were  given  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  views  to 
the  Government  on  the  state  of  that 
city  before  its  late  proclamation ;  whe- 
ther they  have,  since  the  proclamation^ 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment against  that  measure;  whether 
the  grounds  of  that  protest  have  been 
considered,  and,  if  not,  whether  they 
will  be  considered,  by  the  Government ; 
and,  whether  the  proclamation  was  the 
result  of  private  information  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Government,  or  of  the  gene- 
ral condition  of  the  city ;  and,  if  of  the 
latter,  whether  he  will  state  what  cir- 
cumstances of  its  condition  have  led  to 
the  step  in  question  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  a  letter 
fully  explaining  all  the  facts  of  this  case 
was  addressed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  the  Mayor  of  Limerick  on  the  10th 
instant.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber will  communicate  with  the  autho- 
rities of  Limerick  he  will  learn  the  na- 
ture of  that  letter,  which,  I  think, 
answers  the  first  three  paragraphs  of 
his  Question.  The  city  was  proclaimed 
under  the  Act  6  Will,  IV.,  c.  15,  as  in  a 
state  of  disturbance,  with  a  view  of  extra 
police  being  sent  there  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  County  Inspector  of 
Constabulary,  after  consulting  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Besident  Magis- 
trate permanently  stationed  there,  and 
the  Special  Besident  Magistrate  of  the 
district. 

Mb.  G'SHAUGHNESSY  asked  whe- 
ther  the  proclamation  was  the  result  of 
private  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Government  or  of  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  city  ? 

Mb.  HEALY  :  Before  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  answers  that  Question,  I 
should  like  to  ask  whether  the  Special 
Besident  Magistrate  is  Mr.  Cufford 
Lloyd  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN  :  I  have  received 
no  information  relating  to  the  general 
state  of  the  city ;  but  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  long  list  of  riots  and  assaults  on  the 
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police.  This  list  occupies  nearly  four 
pages,  and  upon  looking  over  it,  I  see 
that  many  of  the  cases  are  of  a  serious 
nature.  As  to  the  letter,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
will  communicate  with  the  City  authori- 
ties. 

EMIGRATION     ACTS— EMIGRANTS    IN 

HULL. 

Mb.  MOORE  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  large  number 
of  emigrants  landed  from  time  to  time 
in  Hull,  and  to  the  absence  of  any  suit- 
able lodging  accommodation  for  them ; 
whether  his  attention  has  been  more 
particularly  called  to  the  case  of  a  lodg- 
ing-house keeper  named  Brodie,  who 
was  charged  at  the  Hull  Police  Court  on 
the  16th  May  with  receiving  lodgers 
into  his  house  in  excess  of  the  certified 
number,  and  who  frankly  admitted  that 
he  ofiPered  to  take  in  as  many  as  500 
emigrants,  whereas  he  was  only  licensed 
for  73,  stating  that  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  him,  the  evening  being 
wet,  and  there  being  some  1,600  emi- 
grants just  landed  in  the  town,  unable 
to  find  accommodation  elsewhere ;  and, 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  will  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  lodging-houses  in 
Hull  in  the  interest  of  the  large  emi- 
grant traffic  passing  through  that  town? 

Mr.  DODSON  :  Sir,  I  have  been  re- 
quested to  answer  this  Question  in  con- 
sequence of  a  medical  inspection  having 
recently  been  made,  by  my  direction,  as 
to  the  sanitary  state  of  Hull,  in  connec- 
tion with  which  the  condition  of  emi- 
fants  landing  there  was  investigated, 
understand  from  the  Inspector  that 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Health  Act  in  regard 
to  common  lodging-houses  have  been 
violated  in  order  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  excessive  numbers  of  emigrants. 
This,  however,  appears  to  be  altogether 
exceptional,  and  as  only  occurring  when 
the  lodging-houses  provided  for  this 
class  have  been  filled,  which,  however, 
is  not  often  the  case.  The  lodging- 
houses  provided  for  the  emigrants  he 
found  to  be  well  kept. 

CUSTOMS  RE-ORGANIZATION-«  OUT- 
DOOR CLERKS. 

Ma.  ANDEK80N  asked  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  he  is 
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aware  that  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
Custom  House  clerks  with  the  position 
they  are  beings  placed  in  by  the  reor- 
ganization is  increasing,  and  that  the 
answers  given  have  not  reassured  them ; 
if  he  is  aware  that  they  look  upon  the 
new  position  as  a  direct  violation  of  the 
conditions  on  which  they  entered  the 
service  of  the  Crown,  though  they  are 
afraid  to  make  individual  complaints, 
believing  that  a  black  mark  will  be  set 
against  those  who  do  so ;  and,  what 
steps  he  proposes  to  take  to  assure  the 
House  and  the  Country  that  these  men 
are  beuig  treated  with  justice  ? 

Mb.  COURTNEY :  We  know  of  no 
reason  that  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  any  dissatisfaction  exists  amon^  the 
Custom  House  clerks  who  have  been 
transferred  to  the  out-door  department 
with  the  position  in  which  they  have 
been  placed  by  the  recent  re-organiza- 
tion, nor  have  they,  in  our  opinion,  any 
reasonable  ground  for  being  dissatisfied. 
There  is  no  ground  for  saying  that  the 
new  position  of  such  clerks  is  in  direct 
violation  of  the  conditions  on  which 
they  entered  the  Service  of  the  Crown, 
inasmuch  as  there  was  nothing  in  those 
conditions  to  prevent  their  being  trans- 
ferred to  any  other  branch  of  the  Cus- 
toms Department  for  the  g^ood  of  the 
Public  Service  if  unwilling  to  accept 
pensions.  No  impediment  has  been 
placed  in  the  way  of  clerks  a£Pected  by 
the  change  making  fair  and  reasonable 
representations  respecting  their  cases, 
individually  or  collectively,  either  to  the 
Treasury  or  to  the  Board  of  Customs. 

POST  OFFICE  (TELEGRAPHIC  DEPART- 
MENT)  — A  SIXPENNY  RATE  FOR 
TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  asked  the  Post- 
master  General,  Whether  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  the  Correspondence  whion 
has  passed  between  him  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  Lloyd's  with  reference  to  a 
proposal  to  adopt  a  sixpenny  rate  for 
certain  telegrams,  and  an  undertaking 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  in- 
demnify the  Government  against  any 
loss  that  might  accrue  from  the  experi- 
ment? 

Me.  FAWCETT  :  Sir,  it  is  not  usual 
to  lay  on  the  Table  such  Correspondence 
as  that  to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers, 
and  I  regret,  therefore,  that  I  am  not  able 
to  comply  with  his  request.  I  may,  per- 
haps,  add  that  in  declining  &e  proposal 
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to  wliich  reference  is  made  I  was  mainly 
influenced  by  the  opinion  that  whenever 
sixpenny  telegrams  are  introdaced,  they 
should  not  be  confined  to  any  particular 
company  or  association,  but  that  the 
publio  generally  should  participate  in 
the  change. 

SOUTH   AFRICA  —  ZULULAXD  —JOHN 
DUNN  AND  THE  ZULU  CHIEFS. 

Mb.  EICHAED  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  the  large  Zulu 
deputation  which  yisited  Natal  in  April 
last,  to  ask  for  the  release  of  Oetewayo, 
included  twenty  Chiefs  and  Headmen 
from  John  Dunn's  territory,  and  that 
while  they  were  in  Pietermaritzburg 
Dunn,  who  had  followed  them  to  that 
town,  publicly  threatened  them  with 
personal  violence  on  their  return  to  Zulu- 
land  ;  and,  whether  Dunn's  conduct  has 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY,  in  reply, 
said,  that  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  had  sent 
a  full  Beport  with  enclosures  to  the 
Colonial  Office  on  that  matter ;  but  there 
was  nothing  either  in  the  Eeport  or  in 
the  enclosures  which  led  them  to  credit 
the  statement  that  John  Dunn  had 
publicly  threatened  those  Chiefs  with 
personal  violence.  The  Papers  would 
be  laid  on  the  Table,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  be  able  to  judge  of  the  matter 
for  himself.  It  was  true  that  the  depu- 
tation to  Natal  included  20  Chiefs  and 
Headmen  from  John  Dunn's  territory. 

EGYPT— THE   SOUDAN— CONSULATE 
AT  KHARTOUM. 

Mb.  OEOPPEE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AflFairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  Mieyille  to  the  Consulship  of  the 
Soudan  has  been  cancelled  on  account 
of  health ;  and,  if  so,  whether  any  other 
appointment  has  yet  been  made  ? 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir,  it 
has  been  decided  on  grounds  of  health 
to  appoint  Mr.  Mievule  to  some  other 
post,  and  to  select  another  gentleman 
for  the  Consulate  at  Khartoum.  No 
fresh  appointment  has,  howeyer,  yet 
been  made. 

SUNDAY    LABOUR— EMPLOYMENT   OF 
WORKMEN  ON  SUNDAY. 

Mb.  hicks  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whether 


his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  workmen  were  employed  last  Sun- 
day upon  the  repairs  now  in  progress  at 
the  Continental  Motel,  Waterloo  Place; 
and,  whether  he  will  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  I  do 
not  think  this  is  a  matter  in  which  I  am 
called  upon  to  interfere. 

Mb.  hicks  asked  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  whether  it  was  not 
a  fact  that  no  steps  could  be  taken  in 
that  matter  under  the  34  &  35  Viet 
without  the  intervention  of  the  police  or 
the  stipendiary  magistrates  of  London  ? 

Sib  WILLLAM  HAECOUET :  That 
does  not  alter  the  answer  I  haye  given. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— ELECTION  OF 
GUARDIAN  FOR  THE  KILLENKEY 
DIVISION,  RATHDRUM  UNION. 

Mb.  W.  J.  COEBET  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
landy  with  reference  to  the  election  of 
Poor  Law  Guardian  for  the  Killenkey 
Electoral  Division  of  Eathdrum  Union, 
and  to  the  objection  made  to  the  return 
by  Mr.  John  Gaskin,  one  of  the  candi- 
dates, on  the  g^und  that  votes  were 
improperly  received  by  the  clerk  of  the 
union  in  lus  capacity  of  returning  officer, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  refused  Mr.  Gaskin  a 
scrutiny  of  the  voting  papers,  stating 
that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given  by  the  returning  offi- 
cer ;  whether,  on  being  furnished  with 
speoifio  objections  by  Mr.  Gaskin,  the 
Board,  in  a  letter  to  him  dated  the 
24th  May  1882,  made  the  following  ad- 
mission : — 

"In  regard  to  Dr.  TrueU's  own  votes  as 
landlord,  Uie  Board  do  not  think  the  returning 
officer  ought  to  have  allowed  more  than  six 
votes,  and  they  are  in  communication  with  the 
returning  officer  on  this  subject ;  but  the  ad- 
ditional six  rotes  did  not  affect  the  final  result 
of  the  election ; " 

whether  he  will  now,  as  President  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland, 
order  an  independent  investigation  to 
be  held  as  to  the  validity  and  exact 
number  of  the  votes  taken  at  the  election 
in  question ;  and,  whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  lay  the  Correspondence  on 
the  subject  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  :  Sir,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  public  should  be 
satisfied  that  elections  have  been  con* 
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ducted  according  to  law,  and  where  there 
is  reasonable  uneasiness  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  ordering  an  inquiry.  I  have 
communicated  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  to  this  effect. 

LOCAL  BANKRUPTCY  (IRELAND)  ACT- 
CASE  OF  JOSEPH  MAGILL,  BELFAST. 

Me.  EWART  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  the 
case  that  the  proceedings  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  Joseph  Magill,  late  of  Belfast, 
an  extensive  trader,  have  been  in  court 
since  July  1875 ;  that  the  printworks  and 
property  where  his  business  was  carried 
on  were  sold  for  £28,000,  in  June  1880, 
and  possession  taken  by  the  purchasers 
in  November  1880 ;  that,  during  the  last 
seven  years,  large  sums  have  been  paid 
into  court,  now  amounting  to  £20,000, 
but  nothing  paid  out,  except  costs  to 
solicitors ;  whether  it  is  the  case  that  a 
local  solicitor,  instructed  by  creditors, 
cannot  appear  in  the  Bankruptcy  Court, 
where  Dublin  solicitors  have  exclusive 
audience,  with  such  results  as  stated 
above ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
intend  to  proceed  with  a  Local  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  this  Session  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  Sir, 
this  is  a  most  complicated  case.  The 
firm,  consisting  of  three  partners,  peti- 
tioned for  an  arrangement  as  to  the  joint 
estate  of  the  firm,  and  Mr.  Magill,  one 
of  the  partners,  also  petitioned  for  a  like 
arrangement  as  to  his  separate  estate, 
consisting  principally  of  the  Whitewell 
Print  Works.  Considerable  litigation 
ensued  as  to  the  rights  of  the  creditors 
of  the  joint  and  separate  estates,  and  the 
trading  was  continued  by  a  trustee  under 
creditors'  resolution  until  the  sale  of  the 
Whitewell  Works  in  1880,  which  was,  I 
understand,  the  earliest  period  at  which, 
owing  to  the  depression  of  trade,  a  sale 
could  be  advantageously  had.  The  pur- 
chase money  was  £28,000,  and  of  this 
£24,000  was  covered  by  mortgages. 
Under  the  conditions  of  sale  the  pur- 
chasers were  let  into  possession  on  part 
payment  of  the  purchase  money,  and 
further  sums  on  account  have  been  since 
paid  into  Court.  Some  costs  have  been 
paid,  but  no  dividend  yet  declared.  If 
any  creditor  has  been  or  is  dissatisfied 
he  can  bring  his  complaint  at  any  time 
before  the  Court  for  redress.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  a  local  solicitor  cannot  ap- 
'pear  in  the  Bankiuptcy  Court  in  Ire- 

J/r.  Trtvelyan 


land.  Every  solicitor  in  Ireland  has 
equal  right  to  appear  and  have  audience 
there.  Last  Session  I  did  my  best  to 
get  on  the  Local  Bankruptcy  Bill ;  but 
this  Session  the  House  knows  that  the 
state  of  Business  is  such  that  I  have 
little  hope  of  doing  anything  effectually 
in  this  direction. 

SEA  AND  COAST  FISHERIES 
(IRELAND). 

Mb.  LEAMT  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  he  is  one  of  the  Trustees  to  aid 
the  Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries  of  Ireland  ; 
whether  over  thirty  thousand  pounds  of 
charity  money  collected  from  the  public 
is  lying  unproductive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Trustees  ;  if  he  is  aware  that  some  years 
ago  the  Trustees  recommended  that  the 
fund  should  be  transferred  to  the  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries,  to  be  lent  by  them 
to  the  sea  coast  fishermen ;  and,  if  he 
will  take  steps  to  have  that  recommen- 
dation carried  into  effect  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  I  am  an  ex-officio 
trustee  of  the  charity  known  as  the 
Trustees  to  Aid  the  Sea  and  Coast 
Fisheries  of  Ireland.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  sum  of  money 
—falling  much  short  of  £30,000,  how- 
ever you  regard  it — which  is  lying  un- 
employed as  far  as  loans  to  fishermen 
are  concerned.  In  1879  the  trustees 
proposed  to  transfer  the  trust  fund  to 
the  Government ;  but  it  was  found  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  hope  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  going  into  this 
question  in  Ireland  when  the  Session  is 
over,  and  consulting  with  my  brother 
trustees  in  Dublin  as  to  the  best  means 
of  making  use  of  any  of  the  trust  money 
that  may  be  available  for  loans  to  fisher- 
men. 

CRIME  AND  POLICE  (IRELAND) -DE- 
TECTIVE POLICE  FORCE— COLONEL 
BRACKENBURY. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, What  are  the  special  qualifications 
of  Colonel  Brackenbury  for  the  orga- 
nization or  command  of  a  detective  pohce 
force  in  Ireland  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN:  Sir,  Colonel 
Brackenbury  has  been  appointed  an 
assistant  Under  Secretary  to  His  Excel* 
lonoy  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  to  relievo 
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whether  it  is  true  that  immediately  on 
the  receipt  of  another  communioation 
from  him  Lord  Ripon  suspended  further 
progress  with  the  measure  in  question ; 
whether  he  will  lay  Copies  of  these  com- 
munications upon  the  Table  of  the 
House ;  how  many  members  of  the  In- 
dian Legislative  Council  were  present 
at  the  meeting  of  that  body  at  which 
the  measure  relaxing  the  precautions  on 
the  importation  of  petroleum  was  intro- 
duced)  and  what  were  their  names ;  and, 
whether  Government  will  take  steps  to 
secure  some  representation  of  the  in- 
terests of  200,000,000  subjects  of  the 
Crown  ? 

The  Maeqtjess  of  H ARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  as  I  have  already  stated,  the  mea- 
sure was  introduced  in  consequence  of 
certain  communications  made  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  Its  progress  appears 
to  have  been  suspended  in  consequence 
of  representations  which  have  been  made 
in  India,  and  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
in  consequence  of  any  communication 
from  me.  The  correspondence  which 
has  passed  with  the  Government  of 
India  is  entirely  telegraphic,  and  neces- 
sarily represents  imperfectly  the  facts 
which  were  before  me.  '  As  soon  as  it  is 
sufl&ciently  complete  to  give  full  infor- 
mation, there  will  probably  be  no  objec- 
tion to  its  production.  The  Secretary  of 
State  has  frequently  expressed  a  strong 
opinion  as  to  the  undesirability  of  carry- 
ing on  important  legislation  at  Simla  in 
the  absence  of  unofficial  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council;  but  it  is  evident 
that  this  matter  was  urgent,  and,  if 
dealt  with  at  all,  did  not  admit  of 
delay. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL:  Can  the  noble 
Lord  give  the  House  any  information 
respecting  the  number  of  Members  of 
the  Legislative  Council,  who  took  upon 
themselves  to  move  in  this  matter  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
No,  Sir ;  all  that  we  know  has  reached 
us  by  telegraph,  and  I  have  already 
communicated  it  to  the  House. 


the  Under  Secretary  of  duties  relating 
to  police  and  crime.  In  this  capacity  he 
exercises  a  general  administrative  con- 
trol over  the  whole  of  the  police  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  does  not  supersede  the  heads 
of  the  police  in  their  executive  functions. 
The  Government  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  Colonel  Brackenbury  is  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability  and  energy. 
If  the  hon.  Member  chooses,  I  will  read 
the  siiccessive  positions  of  trust  and 
difficulty  in  which  Colonel  Brackenbury 
has  almost  continuously  served.  [**  No, 
no !  "J 

INDIA    (BENGAL)— THE   DURBHUNGA 

RAJ. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  If  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  letter 
in  which  Mr.  M.  Finucane,  Bengal  Civil 
Service,  resigned  the  managership  of 
the  Darbhunga  Eaj  at  the  end  of  1880, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  con- 
scientiously carry  out  large  proposed 
enhancements  of  rent ;  whether  the  re- 
signation of  Mr.  Finucane  was  accepted ; 
and,  whether  a  relative  of  the  Lieutenant 
Qtjvemor,  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  was  forth- 
with appointed  in  his  place  manager  to 
the  Maharajah  of  Durbhunga  at  an  in- 
creased salary  ? 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON : 
Sir,  Mr.  Finucane  was  never  manager  of 
the  Durbhunga  Estate.  He  was  lent  by 
Government  to  assist  in  completing  the 
survey  of  the  estate  under  the  manager. 
Colonel  Money.  Colonel  Money  is  a 
distant  connection  by  marriage  of  Sir 
Ashley  Eden ;  but  was  selected  for  the 

g)st  of  manager  of  the  estate  by  Sir 
ichard  Temple  when  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor. Nothing  is  known  of  Mr.  Finu- 
cane's  letter  of  resignation.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  completed  the  survey  on 
which  he  was  employed. 

INDIA— IMPORTATION  OF  PETROLEUM 
—RELAXATION  OF  PRECAUTIONARY 
LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  India,  If  it  is  true,  as 
stated  in  the  Calcutta  correspondence  of 
the  **  Times,"  that,  immediately  on  the 
receipt  of  a  communication  from  him, 
Lord  Ripon  caused  a  measure  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council  relaxing  the  precautions  on  the 
importation  of  petroleum  into  India; 


PROTECTION    OF    PERSON   AND   PRO- 
PERTY   (IRELAND)  ACT,    1881— RE- 
LEASE    OF    PERSONS    DETAINED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 
Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  any,  and,  if 
any,  what  security  was  taken  from  the 
following  suspects  on  their  release  from 
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impriaontnent  on  reaBonable  suapicion  of 
having'  committed  crimes  of  Tioleuce ; 
and,  if  no  eetmritj  vibm  taken,  whether 
the  reasonable  suspicion  was  proved  to 
be  unreasonable  ? — 
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Ub.  TEETELYAN:  If  the  hon. 
Baronet  will  consult  the  Protection  of 
Person  and  Property  Act,  he  will  find 
that  it  does  not  empower  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  require  a  prisoner  on  release 
to  give  any  security  for  hia  future  good 
behaviour.  His  Excellency,  however, 
authorizes  me  to  say  that  iu  each  of  the 
cases  referred  to  in  this  Question  he 
caused  inquiry  to  be  made  whether  the 
prisoners  could  be  released  without  dan- 

fer  to  the  peace  of  the  district,  and 
ased  his  decision  in  each  case  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  result  of  such  in- 
quiry and  of  all  the  other  circumstances. 
The  hon.  Member  must  remember  that 
these  people  were  never  tried,  and  that 
there  ia  no  public  record  of  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  suspected  or  had 
participated  in  the  offences  which  ore 
Sir  Btrhtrt  Mmetlt 
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opposite  their  names ;  and  it  may  be 
that  in  some  instances  there  were  no 
grounds  for  the  suspicion. 

Sib  HEBBEBT  MAXWELL  asked 
whether  an  undertaking  had  not  been 
given  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
or  hia  Predecessor  that  persons  impri* 
soned  on  suspicion  of  crimes  of  violenca 
would  not  be  released  without  being 
brought  to  trial  ? 

Mk.  A,  J.  BALFOUH  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  a  pledge 
was  given  by  the  Predecessor  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  that  no  man 
should  be  imprisoned  under  the  Pro- 
tection of  Person  and  Property  Act 
except  on  such  grounds  as  would,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Qovernment,  have 
secured  a  conviction  before  an  impar- 
tial jury? 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  whether  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  would  have  any 
objection  to  put  into  the  form  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Paper  the  grounds  on  which 
the  suspicion  of  His  Excellency  was 
founded  ? 

Mb.  TBETELYAN  :  Sir,  I  con  answer 
no  Question  as  to  the  disoretion  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  except  in  the  moat 
general  terms.  Ai  to  whether  any 
pledge  was  given  by  my  Predecessor, 
that  is  a  serious  question,  and  one 
which  I  cBunot  answer  without  Notice. 

Mb.  BBODRICK  inquired  whether 
the  depositions  made  previous  to  the 
imprisonment  of  each  "  suspect"  would 
be  produced? 

[No  answer  waa  given.] 

EVICTIONS  (lEELAND)  — APPLICA- 
TIONS OF  PERSONS  EVICTED  TO  THE 
LAND  COUUTS. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Seers- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
How  many  of  the  tenants  evicted  last 
month  had  made  application  to  the  Land 
Courto? 

Mr.TEEVELYAN:  Sir,  I  have  tele- 
graphed to  Dublin  to  ask  to  have  this 
information  made  out.  It  will  take 
several  days  to  get  it. 


Mb.  ABTHXJB  ABNOLD  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  in  September  last  Mr. 
Cookson  used  the  following  language  to 
Arabi  Pwha; — 
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''  I  told  him  that  if  they  persisted  in  assum- 
ing the  government  of  the  country  the  army 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  united  forces  of 
the  Sultan  and  of  the  European  Powers,  both 
of  whom  were  too  much  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare and  tranquillity  of  Egypt  to  allow  the 
country  to  descend,  through  a  military  goyem- 
mont,  to  anarchy ; " 

and,  whether  that  language  was  ap- 
proved by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ? 
Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Sir, 
my  hon.  Friend  is  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  ap- 
prove it. 


THE  IRISH  CHURCH  FUND— AMOUNT 
OF  THE  SURPLUS. 

Mr.  VILLIERS  STUART  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  it  would  be  right 
to  conclude,  from  the  Irish  Church  Funds 
Return,  that  on  and  after  1932  the  per- 
manent income  of  the  Commission  will 
be  £293,000  per  annum ;  and,  whether 
that  income  may  be  safely  taken  as  re- 
presenting, at  the  rate  of  three-and-a- 
half  per  cent,  a  capital  of  between 
£8,000,000  and  £9,000,000  sterling; 
and  that,  therefore,  after  paying  off  the 
National  School  Teachers'  Fund,  the 
Intermediate  Education  Fund,  and  the 
Royal  University  Fund,  in  all  about 
£2,900,000,  between  £5,000,000  and 
£6,000,000  will  still  remain  available 
for  the  Arrears  Bill  and  other  purely 
Irish  purposes  ? 

Me.  COURTNEY:  Sir,  the  perma- 
nent income  of  the  Church  Fund,  as 
given  in  the  Returns  recently  presented, 
18  taken  from  the  last  Report  of  the 
Church  Commission,  which  shows  the 
state  of  the  Fund  on  the  3 let  of  Decem- 
ber, 1 880.  Its  position  in  this  respect 
had  not  appreciably  altered  at  the  date 
when  the  Return  was  prepared.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  relations  be- 
tween the  permanent  and  terminable 
income  of  the  Fund  will  always  remain 
the  same.  Persons  owing  rent-charges, 
rent,  or  mortgages  to  the  Church  Fund, 
may  redeem  their  liabilities.  The  ter- 
minable income  would  be  thereby  in- 
creased, and  the  permanent  income 
diminished.  The  Government  are  not 
prepared  to  undertake  responsibility  for 
the  calculation  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. But  I  must  observe  that  the  pre- 
sent value  of  a  capital  of  £8,000,000  or 
£9,000,000,  accruing  50  years  hence, 
would  be  only  £1,600, 000  or  £1,800,000. 


ARMY— OFFICERS   OF  THE   RESERVE. 

Sib  JOHN  KENNAWAY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  any 
order  has  been  or  is  about  to  be  issued, 
giving  permission  to  Officers  of  the  Re- 
serve to  wear  the  uniform  of  their  late 
regiment  at  Court ;  or  if  he  will  state 
the  decision  of  the  authorities  on  the 
subject  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  Sir,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Baronet,  I  have  to  state  that 
with  respect  to  the  uniform  of  some 
classes  of  Reserve  officers  orders  have 
been  already  issued,  but  not  as  to  all ; 
but  full  Regulations  will  shortly  be 
issued. 

NAVY— DOCKYARDS— MEMORIAL  OF 
ESTABLISHED  SHIPWRIGHTS. 

Mb.  PULESTON  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Whether  Memorials 
of  the  established  shipwrights  of  Her 
Majesty's  dockyards,  sent  in  due  form 
through  the  proper  channels,  have  been 
received;  and,  if  so,  whether  any  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
Sir,  the  Memorials  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  have  been  received  and 
carefully  considered  by  the  professional 
advisers  of  the  Admiralty;  but  the  in- 
creases of  pay  asked  for  by  the  ship- 
wrights have  not  been  recommended  for 
adoption.  A  reply  has  not  yet  been 
sent,  because  it  has  been  customary  to 
defer  the  announcement  of  the  Board's 
decision  in  such  cases  until  after  the 
Estimates  have  been  voted. 

SPIRITS  ACT,  1880— EVASION  OF  THE 
PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT  AT  PETER. 
HEAD. 

Db.  CAMERON  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Whether,  since  by  sec- 
tions 146,  148,  and  151  of  "The  Spirits 
Act,  1880,"  it  is  enacted  that  any  per- 
son who,  in  Scotland,  sells  or  exposes  to 
sale  spirits,  otherwise  than  in  premises 
for  which  he  is  licensed  to  sell  spirits, 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
£25,  with  forfeiture  of  the  spirits  in  his 
possession;  that  any  person  who  buys 
or  procures  spirits  from  such  unlicensed 
person  shall  incur  a  fine  of  £  1 00  ;  and 
that  any  officer  or  person  employed  by 
the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue 
who,  by  any  wilful  act,  neglect,  or  de- 
fault, does  or  permits,  or  agrees  to  do  ox 
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permit,  any  thing  in  contravention  or 
evasion  of  ''The  Spirits  Act.  1880," 
shall  incur  a  fine  of  £500,  and  be  dis- 
qualified from  serving  Her  Majesty  in 
any  office  or  employment ;  if  he  would 
state  what  officer  or  person  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Be  venue  is  responsible  for  permit- 
ting, and  agreeing  to  permit,  a  contra- 
vention or  evasion  of  this  Act,  in  Peter- 
head, by  three  persons  allowed  by  the 
Excise  authorities,  after  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  in  this  House,  to 
sell  liquor  without  confirmation  of  their 
certificates,  and  without  licences,  as  if 
they  were  licensed  grocers  and  publi- 
cans ;  and,  whether  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Eevenue  intend  taking  any 
action  in  respect  of  their  officer's  deli- 
berate breacn  of  section  151  of  the 
Spirits  Act  of  1880? 

Mr.  COURTNEY :  Sir,  the  Board  of 
Inland  Kevenue  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  course  which  was  advisedly  pur- 
sued in  the  special  circumstances  of 
these  oases;  and,  therefore,  action  will 
not  be  taken  against  any  of  their  officers 
in  the  matter.  The  Board  did  not  g^ant 
licences ;  they  only  abstained  for  a  short 
period  at  their  discretion  from  Excise 
interference  with  the  sale  of  liquor,  the 
Justices'  clerk  having  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  further  Court  would  be  held 
about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Any 
other  course  of  action  would  have  been 
unjust  towards  the  applicants,  who,  but 
for  the  accidental  non-attendance  of  a 
quorum  in  the  Confirmation  Court,  would 
doubtless  have  had  their  certificates  fully 
confirmed  past  all  dispute.  If,  notwith- 
standing this  explanation,  any  person 
should  consider  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
Commissioners,  it  is  open  to  him  to 
contest  the  matter  by  proceeding  before 
the  magistrates  for  a  penalty  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  without  a  magis- 
trate's certificate. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— JAMES 
BANON. 

Mr.  MARUM  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  he  will  favourably  consider  the 
case  of  James  Banon,  a  suspect  in  Kil- 
mainham  Gaol,  with  a  view  to  his  re- 
lease, who  has  a  large  family  dependent 
upon  him,  and  60  acres  of  land,  without 
any  person  to  attend  to  the  same  during 

Dr.  Cam$r0% 


his    incarceration,    now    extending  to 
nearly  three  months'  duration? 

Me.TREVELYAN:  Sir,  JameeBamm 
was  arrested  on  the  11th  of  April  last, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  little  more  than 
two  months  in  custody.  His  Excellency 
yesterday  reconsidered  his  case,  and  de- 
cided that  he  cannot  at  present  order 
his  release. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND— THE  AFFRAY 
AT  BALLINA. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coro- 
ner's juries,  in  the  ease  of  the  boj 
Melody  at  Ballina,  were  empannelled; 
if  he  can  state  what  compensation  the 
Government  has  given  to  the  family  of 
Melody,  and  the  families  of  those  who 
were  wounded  in  the  recent  affray;  and, 
whether  he  can  now  give  the  House  an 
assurance  that  the  services  of  Sub-In- 
spector Ball,  under  whose  orders  the 
occurrence  took  place,  have  been  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  ? 

Mr.  TREVEIiYAN  :  Sir,  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  not  yet  received  toe 
depositions  in  this  case.  He  has  tele- 
graphed to  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER:  Thengh 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  answered  tW 
portion  of  my  Question  which  r®^*^^ 
compensation  to  the  family  of  the  bo/ 
Melody. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson):  h% 
I  am  advising  the  Government  on  tluj 
matter,  and  I  have  asked  them  notw 
come  to  a  final  decision  until  I  have  nw 
an  opportunity  of  looking  into  t^f  ®*^ 
ter.  We  had  expected  before  thw  w 
have  had  intelligence  on  the  subject 

Mr.  0»C0NN0R  POWER:  U^ 
case  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  next  wees 
I  shall  repeat  my  Question. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND) -THE  POST- 
MASTER AT  MILFORD,  00.  OOB^- 
CASE  OF  MATTHEW  MURPHY. 

Mr.  LEAMT  asked  the  Po«J?^fj!! 
General,  Whether  he  has  any  objecuo 
to  re-instate  Mr.  Mathew  MuiW'  , 
Milford,  county  Cork,  in  the  office^^^ 
postmaster  of  that  town,  he  ^f^^  ^^^ 
competent  and  willing  to  dischftrg® 
duties  of  the  office  ? 
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Mb.  PAWOETT  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member,  I  have  to  state  ^at  cer- 
tain inquiries  are  beinff  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  case,  and  I  am  consequently 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  answer  his 
Question. 


PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
JOHN  O'BRIEN. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Is  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  John  O'Brien, 
who  was  arrested  in  November  last, 
charged  with  inciting  to  Boycotting, 
whereas  the  real  charge  against  him,  by 
local  authorities,  and  reported  to  the 
Castle,  was 

'*  Being  the  [ringleader  of  a  riotooB  mob  in 
the  town  of  Roscrea,  on  the  night  of  26th 
August,  1881  ;;* 

if  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  sent 
for  trial,  in  company  with  two  others,  on 
said  charge ;  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Judge 
Barry,  at  the  Kilkenny  Winter  Assizes, 
on  hearing  the  eyidence  of  the  police, 
ordered  the  prisoner's  discharge,  with- 
out going  into  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence; and  whether  Judge  Barry  said, 
''In  this  case  the  police  were  the  real 
arcressors ; "  and,  whether  Mr.  O'Brien 
wifi  now  be  released  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  The  charge  upon 
which  John  O'Brien  has  been  arrested 
is  that  stated  in  the  Betums  before 
Parliament — ''  Boycotting."  It  is  quite 
true  that  this  man  was  suspected  of 
haying  formed  one  of  a  mob  of  persons 
who  assaulted  the  police  in  the  town  of 
Boscrea  on  the  26th  of  August  last. 
Several  of  the  police  were  very  badly 
injured  on  the  occasion,  and  two  per- 
sons were  sent  for  trial  at  the  Winter 
Assizes  as  having  been  engaged  in  the 
assault.  O'Brien  was  in  custody  under 
the  Protection  Act  at  the  time  of  the 
Assizes,  and  was  not  put  on  his  trial. 
The  Grown  Solicitor  informed  me  that 
it  was  distinctly  proved  that  they  were 
in  the  mob,  but  the  Judge  did  not  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  partici- 
pation in  the  riot,  and  stopped  the  case, 
but  that  he  did  not  say  the  Constabulary 
were  the  aggressors,  nor  did  he  utter 
one  word  condemnatory  of  them.  His 
Excellency  has  had  O'Brien's  case  under 
oonsideration,  but  finds  he  cannot  at 
present  order  his  release. 

YOL.  CCLXX.     [thibd  ssaixs.] 


PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MESSRS. 
JOHN  AND  CORNELIUS  KELLEHER, 
WILLIAM  WALSH,  AND  MAURICE 
GLEESON. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  John  and  Cornelius  Kelleher, 
William  Walsh,  and  Maurice  Oleeson 
are  still  detained  in  Elilmainham  (}aol, 
although  three  others,  arrested  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  district,  and  on 
the  same  charge,  have  been  released; 
and,  if  so,  why  the  above-named  are 
not  released  ? 

Mr  TEEVELYAN:  Sir,  His  Ex- 
cellency considers  every  case  upon  its 
own  merits.  He  has  had  the  case  of  the 
persons  referred  to  in  this  Question  of 
the  hon.  Member  under  consideration, 
but  finds  that  he  cannot  at  present  order 
their  release. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
EXTRA  PAY— EX-CONSTABLE  WALSH. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  the  extra  pay 
to  be  voted  to  the  police  will  include 
allowances  to  men  not  paid  off  before 
the  24th  April  last;  and,  whether,  in 
that  case,  there  is  any  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  extra  amount  to  Ex- 
Sub- Constable  Walsh,  who  was  not  paid 
off  until  the  27th  April  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN :  Sir,  the  Inspec- 
tor General  of  Constabulary  informs  me 
that  the  words  of  the  Order  issued  to  the 
Constabulary  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed grant  are  that  members  of  the 
Force  who  were  serving  in  the  Force  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1882,  will  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  grant.  Ex-Con- 
stable Waiish  was  discharged  from  the 
Constabulary  on  the  Idth  of  February, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  extra 
pay. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— RE- 
LEASE  OP  PERSONS  DETAINED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Mb.  SEXTON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
How  many  persons  are  now  in  custody 
in  Ireland  under  the  Protection  of  Per- 
son and  Property  (Ireland)  Act  of  last' 
year;  how  many  of  these  persons  aro 
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permit,  any  thing  in  contravention  or 
evasion  of  *'The  Spirits  Act,  1880," 
shall  incur  a  fine  of  £500,  and  be  dis- 
qualified from  serving  Her  Majesty  in 
any  ofiice  or  employment ;  if  he  would 
state  what  officer  or  person  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Commissioners  of  In- 
land Kevenue  is  responsible  for  permit- 
ting, and  agreeing  to  permit,  a  contra- 
vention or  evasion  of  this  Act,  in  Peter- 
head, by  three  persons  allowed  by  the 
Excise  authorities,  after  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  fact  in  this  House,  to 
sell  liquor  without  confirmation  of  their 
certificates,  and  without  licences,  as  if 
they  were  licensed  grocers  and  publi- 
cans ;  and,  whether  the  Commissioners 
of  Inland  Kevenue  intend  taking  any 
action  in  respect  of  their  officer's  deli- 
berate breach  of  section  151  of  the 
Spirits  Act  of  1880? 

Me.  COUETNEY  :  Sir,  the  Board  of 
Inland  Hevenue  are  alone  responsible 
for  the  course  which  was  advisedly  pur- 
sued in  the  special  circumstances  of 
these  cases ;  and,  therefore,  action  will 
not  be  taken  against  any  of  their  officers 
in  the  matter.  The  Board  did  not  g^ant 
licences ;  they  only  abstained  for  a  short 
period  at  their  discretion  from  Excise 
interference  with  the  sale  of  liquor,  the 
Justices'  clerk  having  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  further  Court  would  be  held 
about  the  middle  of  this  month.  Any 
other  course  of  action  would  have  been 
unjust  towards  the  applicants,  who,  but 
for  the  accidental  non-attendance  of  a 
quorum  in  the  Confirmation  Court,  would 
doubtless  have  had  their  certificates  fully 
confirmed  past  all  dispute.  If,  notwith- 
standing this  explanation,  any  person 
should  consider  himself  aggrieved  by 
the  action  of  the  magistrates  and  the 
Commissioners,  it  is  open  to  him  to 
contest  the  matter  by  proceeding  before 
the  magistrates  for  a  penalty  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  without  a  magis- 
trate's certificate. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— JAMES 
BANON. 

Me.  MAEUM  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  he  will  favourably  consider  the 
case  of  James  Banon,  a  suspect  in  Kil- 
mainham  Gaol,  with  a  view  to  his  re- 
lease, who  has  a  large  family  dependent 
upon  him,  and  60  acres  of  land,  without 
any  person  to  attend  to  the  same  during 

Dr,  Cameron 


his    incarceration,    now    extending    to 
nearly  three  months'  duration  ? 

Mr.TREVELYAN:  Sir,  James  Banon 
was  arrested  on  the  11th  of  April  last, 
and  has,  therefore,  been  little  more  than 
two  months  in  custody.  His  Excellency 
yesterday  reconsidered  his  case,  and  de- 
cided that  he  cannot  at  present  order 
his  release. 


STATE  OP  IRELAND— THE  AFFRAY 
AT  BALLINA. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  manner  in  which  the  coro- 
ner's juries,  in  the  case  of  the  boy 
Melody  at  Ballina,  were  empannelled  ; 
if  he  can  state  what  compensation  the 
Government  has  given  to  the  family  of 
Melody,  and  the  families  of  those  who 
were  wounded  in  the  recent  affray ;  and, 
whether  he  can  now  give  the  House  an 
assurance  that  the  services  of  Sub-In- 
spector Ball,  under  whose  orders  the 
occurrence  took  place,  have  been  en- 
tirely dispensed  with  ? 

Mr.  TREVEI.YAN  :  Sir,  the  Attor- 
ney  General  has  not  yet  received  the 
depositions  in  this  case.  He  has  tele- 
graphed to  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor 
to  know  the  cause  of  the  delay. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  not  answered  that 
portion  of  my  Question  which  relates  to 
compensation  to  the  family  of  the  boy 
Melody. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  Sir, 
I  am  advising  the  Government  on  this 
matter,  and  I  have  asked  them  not  to 
come  to  a  final  decision  until  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter. We  had  expected  before  this  to 
have  had  intelligence  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER :  In  that 
case  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  next  week 
I  shall  repeat  my  Question. 

POST  OFFICE  (IRELAND) -THE  POST- 
MASTER AT  MILFORD,  CO.  CORK- 
CASE  OF  MATTHEW  MURPHY. 

Mr.  LEAMY  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  has  any  objection 
to  re-instate  Mr.  Mathew  Murphy,  of 
Milford,  county  Cork,  in  the  office  of 
postmaster  of  that  town,  he  being  now 
competent  and  willing  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  office  7 
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Mb.  PAWCETT  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member,  I  have  to  state  that  cer- 
tain inquiries  are  being  made  in  refer- 
ence to  this  case,  and  I  am  consequently 
unable  at  the  present  time  to  answer  his 
Question. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
JOHN  O'BRIEN. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Is  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  John  O'Brien, 
who  was  arrested  in  November  last, 
charged  with  inciting  to  Boycotting, 
whereas  the  real  charge  against  him,  by 
local  authorities,  and  reported  to  the 
Oastle,  was 

'*  Being  the  ^ringleader  of  a  riotooB  mob  in 
the  town  of  Roscrea,  on  the  night  of  26th 
August,  1881  ;;• 

if  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  O'Brien  was  sent 
for  trial,  in  company  with  two  others,  on 
said  charge ;  if  it  is  a  fact  that  Judge 
Barry,  at  the  Kilkenny  Winter  Assizes, 
on  hearing  the  eyidence  of  the  police, 
ordered  the  prisoner's  discharge,  with- 
out going  into  the  evidence  for  the  de- 
fence; and  whether  Judge  Barry  said, 
''In  this  case  the  police  were  the  real 
aggressors ; "  and,  whether  Mr.  O'Brien 
vou  now  be  released  ? 

MB.TEEVELYAN:  The  charge  upon 
which  John  O'Brien  has  been  arrested 
is  that  stated  in  the  Betums  before 
Parliament — "  Boycotting."  It  is  quite 
true  that  this  man  was  suspected  of 
having  formed  one  of  a  mob  of  persons 
who  assaulted  the  police  in  the  town  of 
Boscrea  on  the  26th  of  August  last. 
Several  of  the  police  were  very  badly 
injured  on  the  occasion,  and  two  per- 
sons were  sent  for  trial  at  the  Winter 
Assizes  as  having  been  engaged  in  the 
assault.  O'Brien  was  in  custody  under 
the  Protection  Act  at  the  time  of  the 
Assizes,  and  was  not  put  on  his  trial. 
The  Grown  Solicitor  informed  me  that 
it  was  distinctly  proved  that  they  were 
in  the  mob,  but  the  Judge  did  not  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  partici- 
pation in  the  riot,  and  stopped  the  case, 
but  that  he  did  not  say  the  Constabulary 
were  the  aggressors,  nor  did  he  utter 
one  word  condemnatory  of  them.  His 
Excellency  has  had  O'Brien's  case  under 
consideration,  but  finds  he  cannot  at 
present  order  his  release. 

YOL.  CCLXX.     [thisd  asaixs.] 


PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MESSRS. 
JOHN  AND  CORNELIUS  KELLEHER, 
WILLIAM  WALSH,  AND  MAURICE 
GLEESON. 

Mb.  DILLON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  John  and  Oornelius  Kelleher, 
William  Walsh,  and  Maurice  Gleeson 
are  still  detained  in  Kilmainham  Ghu>l, 
although  three  others,  arrested  on  the 
same  day,  in  the  same  district,  and  on 
the  same  charge,  have  been  released; 
and,  if  so,  why  the  above-named  are 
not  released  ? 

Me  TEEVELYAN:  Sir,  His  Ex- 
cellency considers  every  case  upon  its 
own  merits.  He  has  had  the  case  of  the 
persons  referred  to  in  this  Question  of 
the  hon.  Member  under  consideration, 
but  finds  that  he  cannot  at  present  order 
their  release. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
EXTRA  PAY— EX-CONSTABLE  WALSH. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  the  extra  pay 
to  be  voted  to  the  police  will  include 
allowances  to  men  not  paid  off  before 
the  24th  April  last;  and,  whether,  in 
that  case,  there  is  any  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  extra  amount  to  Ex- 
Sub- Constable  Walsh,  who  was  not  paid 
off  until  the  27th  April  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN :  Sir,  the  Inspec- 
tor  General  of  Constabulary  informs  me 
that  the  words  of  the  Order  issued  to  the 
Constabulary  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed grant  are  that  members  of  the 
Force  who  were  serving  in  the  Force  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1882,  will  be  entitled 
to  participate  in  the  grant.  Ex-Con- 
stable Walsh  was  discharged  from  the 
Constabulary  on  the  Idth  of  February, 
and  is  not  entitled  to  share  in  the  extra 
pay. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— RE- 
LEASE  OF  PERSONS  DETAINED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Mb.  SEXTON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
How  many  persons  are  now  in  custody 
in  Ireland  under  the  Protection  of  Per- 
son and  Property  (Ireland)  Act  of  last' 
year;  how  many  of  these  persons  are 
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classified  by  the  Goyemment  as  being 
under  the  suspicion  of  '*  personal  asso- 
ciation with  crime ;  "  what  is  the  cause 
of  the  prolonged  delay  in  setting  at 
liberty  the  persons  not  so  classified ;  and 
how  soon  their  release  may  be  expected  ; 
if  he  will  state  the  number  and  names 
of  the  persons  now  imprisoned  in  Ireland 
under  the  statute  of  the  d4th  of  Ed- 
ward III, ;  and,  whether  the  Qt)vern- 
ment  will  undertake  to  release  those 
persons,  and  to  abandon  the  use  of  the 
statute  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  the  number 
in  custody  yesterday  was  216.  The 
number  of  such  persons  who  are 
charged  in  the  warrants  as  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  crimes  other  than 
intimidation  is  125.  The  cases  are 
being  considered  and  decided  upon  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  day  by  day  as 
rapidly  as  their  due  consideration  will 
allow.  His  Excellency  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  release  can  be  made  with- 
out danger  to  the  peace  of  the  district. 
I  have  called  for  the  information  asked 
for  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Question, 
but  have  not  yet  received  it. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— COUNTY  WEX- 

FORD. 

Mr.  REDMOND  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether  it  is  a  fact  that,  on 
June  13th,  two  tenants  on  the  property 
of  Mr.  Bate,  in  the  county  of  Wexford, 
were  evicted,  and,  immediately  after 
the  eviction,  their  houses  were  burned 
down  by  the  emergency  men  who  took 
possession ;  and,  whether,  in  view  of  the 
right  of  redemption  possessed  by  these 
tenants,  the  Gk>vemment  will  consent  to 
include  such  conduct  amongst  offences 
as  defined  by  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Bill  ? 

^  Me.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir.  these  evic- 
tions  were  on  title.  The  holdings  be- 
came the  absolute  property  of  the  land- 
lord on  his  obtaining  possession  of  them, 
and  he  had  a  legal  right  to  destroy  the 
buildings.  The  tenants  did  not  possess 
in  this  case  any  right  of  redemption. 

IRELAND— MR.     O'SHEA'S      VISIT    TO 
KILMAINHAM  GAOL 

Me.  G.  W.  ELLIOT  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether  he  is  able  to  state  if 

Mr.  84xi9n 


any  person  accompanied  the  honourable 
Member  for  Clare  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Kilmainham  Prison,  and  what 
entry  was  made  in  connection  with  that 
visit  in  the  prison  books;  whether  he 
has  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  a  Return  of  the  visits 
made  to  the  political  prisoners  in  Kil- 
mainham Prison  during  their  incarce- 
ration, with  the  names  and  dates  ;  and, 
whether,  in  any  instance,  visitors  have 
been  admitted  to  see  the  prisoners  with- 
out their  names  being  recorded  ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN:  I  know  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  this  matter ;  but  I 
have  asked  the  hon  Member  for  Clare 
whether  any  gentleman  went  with  him 
on  that  occasion,  and  he  says  that  he 
was  alone.  

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  This  is  not 
the  first  time  that  the  Government  has 
been  asked  about  this  matter,  and  I 
recollect  that  when  I  asked  a  somewhat 
similar  Question  about  this  matter  some 
days  ago — [**  Order !  "] — the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  said  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  were  ignorant  of  everything  con- 
nected with  it.   [*•  Order !  "] 

Me.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  entitled  to  ask  a  Question  arising  out 
of  the  answer  given  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to 
enter  upon  other  matters. 

Me.  a.  J.  BALFOUR :  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  inform  us 
whether  any  gentleman  was  admitted  to 
the  prison  on  the  same  day  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Clare  went,  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  was  obliged  to  enter  his 
name  in  the  Visitors'  Book  ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN  :  Yes,  Sir,  I  wiU 
inquire. 

Me.  O'SHEA:  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  that  nobody  went  to  Kil- 
mainham with  me,  and  that  I  \\b,vb  since 
asked  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  whether  anybody  else 
went  to  see  him  on  that  day,  and  he  tells 
me  that  nobody  went. 

THE  IRISH  FISHERIES— THE  RE- 
PORT,  1881. 

Me.  BLAKE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Why  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of 
Irish  Fisheries  for  1881  has  not  been 
presented ;  and,  if  he  will  take  measures 
to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  Members 
before  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Sea 
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Fisheries  (Ireland)  Bill  on   the    28th 
instant  ? 

Mb.  TREV  ELY  an  :  Sir,  the  In- 
spectors of  Fisheries  inform  me  that  the 
Report  is  all  in  type,  and  is  now  under- 
going revision.  They  expect  to  have  it 
ready  for  presentation  in  the  course  of 
a  week. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY ( IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MESSRS. 
T.  &  P.  MORRISSY. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretaryto  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Morrissy  and  his  brother,  whose  parents 
have  suffered  ^eat  loss  by  their  im- 
prisonment, and  who  have  been  already 
confined  for  a  period  of  seven  months  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  had 
the  cases  of  Messrs.  Thomas  and  Patrick 
Morrissy  under  his  consideration,  and 
has  decided  that  he  cannot  at  present 
order  their  release. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
JOHN  DARCEY. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  the  time  has  arrived  for 
the  release  of  John  Darcey,  who  has 
now  been  incarcerated  since  June  17  th 
1881  ;  and,  if  the  Oovernment  be  not 
willing  to  order  Mr.  Darcey's  release, 
whether  they  will  permit  his  transfer 
from  Dundalk  to  Galway  Gaol,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  communicate  with 
his  wife  and  children,  who  have  suffered 
severe  loss  from  his  imprisonment  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  His  Excellency 
has  re-considered  Mr.  John  Darcey's 
case,  but  finds  that  he  cannot  at  present 
order  his  release.  His  application  to  be 
transferred  to  Galway  Gaol  had  been 
considered  last  December,  when  it  was 
decided  that  it  could  not  be  acceded  to  ; 
but  the  reasons  which  then  applied  need 
not  now  apply,  and  the  application  shall 
be  re-considered. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO. 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— MR. 
WILLIAM  KEOOH. 

Mr.  T,  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 


of  Ireland,  Whether  the  time  has  ar- 
nved  for  the  release  of  Mr.  William 
Keogh,  who  has  been  imprisoned  since 
February  10th  in  Monagnan  Gaol,  on 
the  comparatively  slight  offence  of  pre- 
venting the  payment  of  rents  ;.  and, 
whether  two  suspects  from  the  same 
district,  arrested  on  a  similar  charge, 
were  released  after  an  imprisonment  of 
three  montlis  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency has  ordered  further  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  Mr.  William  Keogh's  case. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  — MR; 
ARTHUR  MOLONEY. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  release  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Moloney,  who  has  been  detained  since 
January  Srd,  and  whose  business  has 
severely  suffered  from  his  incarcera- 
tion? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency informs  me  that  he  has  Mr.  Arthur 
Moloney's  case  still  under  his  considera- 
tion. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  — MR. 
THOMAS  CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr.  T.  p.  0» CONNOR  asted  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  the  time  has  come  for  the 
release  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cunningham,  at 
present  condned  in  Kilmainham  Prison ; 
whether  he  has  been  incarcerated  since 
December  29th  last;  and,  whether  all 
the  other  suspects  from  the  same  dis- 
trict (Loughrea)  have  been  already  re- 
leased  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  Mr.  Thomas 
Cunningham  has  been  under  detention 
since  the  29th  of  December  last.  His 
Excellency  has  the  case  under  considera- 
tion, and  I  will  let  the  hon.  Member 
know  the  result  when  I  hear  it. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  MR. 
J.  P.  QUINN. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  considers 
that  the  peace  of  Dublin,  where  he  re- 
sides, would  be  endangered  by  the  re« 
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lease  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Quinn  from  Ennis- 
killen  Gaol;  if  it  is  the  fact  that, 
although  he  has  been  arrested  for  in- 
oitement  to  non-payment  of  rent,  the 
GoTemment  can  show  no  speech  con- 
taining such  incitement ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  Mr.  Quinn  simply  acted 
under  Mr.  Brennan,  who  has  since  been 
released,  in  the  Land  League  office;  and, 
if  he  can  assign  any  reason  for  Mr. 
Quinn's  continued  detention,  now  that 
men  holding  higher  positions  in  the 
Land  League  organization  have  been 
released  ? 

Mr.  TREVELTAN  :  His  Excellency 
had  this  case  under  consideration  on  the 
day  before  yesterday,  and  is  unable  at 
present  to  order  Mr.  Quinn's  release.  I 
must  repeat  to  the  hon.  Gentleman — what 
I  have  said  in  answer  to  many  questions 
asked  from  various  points  of  view — that 
I  can  enter  into  no  detail  in  matters  re- 
ferring to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 


EGYPT  — THE   POLITICAL 
CRISIS. 

Me.  BOURKE  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs,  Has 
any  reparation  been  demanded  for  the 
losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  British 
subjects  in  the  late  disturbances  in 
Egypt ;  and,  if  so,  from  whom ;  and, 
whether  Papers  cannot  be  now  presented 
relating  to  the  mission  of  Dervish  Pacha, 
and  the  proceedings  consequent  there- 
upon? 

Mb.  SLAGG  :  Before  the  hon.  Baronet 
answers  that  Question,  I  should  like  to 
ask  another  which  relates  to  the  same 
subject.  It  is.  Whether  he  can  give  any 
information  as  to  what  steps,  if  any, 
have  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  regard  to  the  protection  of 
the  property  of  two  citizens  of  Man- 
chester— Mr.  Dobpon  and  Mr.  Richard- 
son— who  lost  their  lives  in  the  recent 
disturbances  at  Alexandria?  I  should 
like  also  to  refer  the  hon.  Baronet,  if 


of  mine,  who  is  possessed  of  ships  in 
Alexandria — 

''The  Consul  asks  urgently,  and  for  rea- 
sons of  humanity,  can  you  obtain  permission 
from  buyers  of  steamships  to  allow  more  than 
two  voyages  to  Cyprus  with  fugitives?  Do 
your  utmost  to  arrange  this  matter,  and  obtain 
leave  for  more  voyages  if  possible." 

It  seems  from  the  report  my  friend  brings 
me  that  the  people  are  leaving  Alex- 
andria in  large  numbers.  Another  Mend 
has  a  telegram  to  the  effect  that  Euro* 
pean  life  and  property  are  no  longer 
safe 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  Sir, 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  I 
do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  allow 
Questions  to  be  interpolated  with  other 
Questions.     It  is  not  fair  to  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  waiting  to  put  their  Ques- 
tions.    The  Question  on  the  Paper  to 
which  I  will  reply  is  that  of  my  right 
hon.  Friend  Mr.  J3ourke.    I  may  say  that 
no  claims  have  yet  been  presented.    As 
soon  as  any  such  are  received  they  will 
be  referred  in  the  usual  manner  to  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown.    The  Papers 
relating  to  the  mission  of  Dervish  Pasha 
cannot  be  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
Papers,  which  will  be  brought  out  as 
speedily  as  possible.     With  regard  to 
the  promise  I  made  yesterday  to  the 
junior    Member    for    Manchester  (Mr. 
Jacob  Bright),   the    Colleague   of  my 
hon.   Friend  (Mr.  Slagg),  I  may   say 
that  we  have  received  from  the  British 
Consul  and  Admiral  at  Alexandria  a  list 
of  the  British  subjects  reported  killed. 
The  list  substantially  agrees  with  that 
which  has  been  published  in  the  papers 
already,  although  there  is  one  name 
published  which  does  not  appear  in  our 
list.     With  regard  to  the  Question  put 
by  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Slagg),  I  may 
say  that  a  telegram  has  been  received 
from   Mr.  Cookson,  to   the  effect  that 
steps  have  been  taken  to  look  after  the 
private  effects  of  Messrs.  Dobson  and 
Kichardson.     With  regard  to  the  other 
Question  —  although  I  must  apologise 


the  House  will  permit  me,  to  an  im-  for  interpolating  an  answer — as  it  has 
portant  telegram  sent  to  me  this  mom-  been  asked  I  will  answer  it.  A  vessel 
ing  from  Alexandria.    I  may  say  that  I 


have  been  waited  upon  by  an  influential 
deputation  of  merchants  largely  inte- 
rested in  British  commerce  in  Egypt. 
They  have  laid  before  me  telegrams 
which  really  describe  a  dreadful  state  of 
things  in  Alexandria.  The  telegram  is 
to  this  effect,  and  addressed  to  a  friend 

Mr.  Mialy 


from  Port  Said  has  been  ordered  to 
Alexandria  for  the  reception  of  fugitives, 
and  two  other  private  ships  have  also 
been  made  available  for  persons  who 
wished  to  go  on  board — providing,  of 
course,  they  are  persons  whose  means 
are  such  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be 
expected  to  pay  for  their  passages.    The 
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first  yessel  was  taken  np  by  the  Admiral 
to  oonyej  persons  to  Malta.  I  have  no 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  other  two 
ships.  There  appear  to  be  about  300 
British  subjects  in  Alexandria  who  desire 
to  quit  at  the  present  time.  The  total 
European  population  of  Egypt  is,  of 
course,  very  large  indeed.  There  are 
about  30,(00  Greeks,  15,000  French. 
15,000  Italians,  and  4,000  British  (in- 
eluding  Maltese),  and  4,000  Austrian 
and  German  subjects. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
hon.  Baronet  whether  it  is  true  that  we 
have  been  afraid  to  bury  persons  who 
were  Europeans  in  the  cemetery  at  Alex- 
andria, and  that  Her  Majesty's  Ship 
Superb  has  been  used  as  a  hearse  to  take 
the  bodies  to  sea  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Notice 
has  been  given  that  a  Question  like  this 
will  be  put  to-morrow,  and  I  should 
prefer  to  answer  then. 

Mb.  BOUREIE :  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  Papers  relating  to  Dervish 
Pasha  will  be  among  the  second  batch 
of  Papers  that  are  promised  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  The 
most  important  Papers  are  being  hurried 
on,  which  relate  to  what  has  taken  place 
up  to  the  middle  of  May.  The  other 
Papers  are  being  prepared  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  lay  a  later  Paper  on  the 
Table  before  an  earlier  one. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE: 
When  are  we  likely  to  get  any  of  these 
IP  aiders  r 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  can- 
not give  any  promise ;  but  the  further 
Papers  are  being  got  ready  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  They  are  not  yet  in  the 
condition  of  the  first  revise,  but  the 
second  batch  will  be  ready  next  week. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  know 
that  there  never  has  been  a  case  in  which 
important  Papers  were  brought  out  with 
Buoli  rapidity  as  in  this  case.  [''Oh, 
oh ! "]  This  is  so,  and  it  will  be  impos- 
sible, if  you  search  the  whole  records 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  to  find  out  Papers 
that  have  been  presented  with  such 
rapidity. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF: 
Will  these  Papers  refer  to  matters  np 
to  the  17th  of  April? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  To  the 
middle  of  May. 

Babok  HENRY  DE  WORMS:  I 
fhould  like  to  ask  whether  the  rumour 


has  reached  the  hon.  Baronet  that  the 
Eastern  Teleg^raph  Company  had  been 
obliged  to  close  its  doors  at  Cairo  ? 

Mb.  ONSLOW  :  May  I  also  ask  whe- 
ther it  is  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, considering  that  these  difficulties 
have  arisen  owing  to  the  action  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  that  those  per- 
sons who  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
passage  are  really  to  pay,  or  whether 
the  Government  do  not  intend  to  give  a 
free  passage  to  all,  and  also  to  victual 
them? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Up  to 
the  present  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  not 
called  upon  British  subjects  to  leave  the 
country,  nor  have  any  other  foreign 
Consuls  called  upon  their  fellow-subjects 
to  do  so. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  :  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  it  is  true  that  the  Khedive 
has  called  on  the  Sultan  for  18,000  or 
any  other  number  of  Turkish  troops  ? 
["Order!"] 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  think 
the  opinion  of  the  House  is  that  that 
Question  should  not  be  answered  with- 
out Notice.      

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER:  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Baronet  is  now  able  to  answer  the 
Question  of  which  I  gave  him  Notice 
yesterday.  It  is,  Whether  Arabi  Pasha 
was  present  at  the  conference  which 
took  place  between  Dervish  Pasha  and 
the  Khedive ;  and,  further,  whether,  in 
the  Report  which  was  made  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Government  in  the 
first  instance,  it  was  not  stated  that 
Arabi  was  present  ? 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  :  On  the  same 
subject  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  state  whether  the 
Vice  Consul  or  any  representative  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gt)vemment  remains  at  Cairo 
— whether  in  that  case  Her  Majesty's 
representative  is  in  communication  with 
Arabi,  and  {whether  he  regards  him 
as  a  traitor  to  his  Sovereign,  or  a 
Minister  of  his  Sovereign?  [CriM  of 
"  Order !  'H 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  think  it  is  right 
to  point  out  that  in  Questions  of  a  grave 
character  such  as  these  the  hon.  Baronet 
is  entitled  to  ask  that  Notice  should  be 
given,  and  also,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to 
decline  to  answer  on  public  g^unds. 
Having  made  this  observation,  I  do  not 
think  it  my  duty  to  interpose  as  re- 
gards the  Question  which  has  just  been 
put 
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Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir, 


Mb.  HEALY:  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
should  like  to  observe  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  stated  just  before  that  lieoould 
not  answer  a  Question  which  had  been 
put  from  the  Irish  Benches  because  the 
feeling  of  the  House  seemed  to  be  against 
an  answer  being  given.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  Questions  were  put  from  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  Benches,  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  readj  enough  to 
answer 

SiE  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  It  is 
impossible  that  the  hon.  Member  should 
know  what  I  am  about  to  say.  I  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  answering  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  J.  Lowther),  as 
his  Question  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the 
the  Question  on  the  Paper.  I  was  going 
to  decline  to  reply  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere),  be- 
cause his  Question  does  not  seem  to 
grow  out  of  the  one  on  the  Paper.  As 
regards  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
it  had  been  on  the  Paper,  so  that  an 
answer  might  have  been  given  to  it  in 
the  ordinary  way.  The  meeting  which 
took  place  between  the  European  Con- 
suls was  a  meeting  between  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Russia,  France,  and  England.  There 
were  present  at  that  meeting  the  Khe- 
dive, Dervish  Pasha,  and  the  whole  of 
his  suite  from  Constantinople,  and  Arabi 
Pasha  also.  The  object  of  that  meeting 
was  to  receive  an  answer  to  a  demand 
that  had  been  made  on  Dervish  Pasha 
by  the  Representatives  of  the  Powers  in 
regard  to  steps  which  should  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Great  Powers  to  insure  the 
safety  of  Europeans  in  Egypt.  Dervish 
Pasha  stated  that  Arabi  had  informed 
him  that  he  would  implicitly  obey  the 
orders  given  by  the  Khedive.  The 
Khedive  immediately  issued  orders  for 
restoring  the  public  tranquillity.  These 
are  the  words  to  which  I  alluded  yester- 
day— 

"  Dervish  Pasha  said  that  under  the  urgent 
circumstances  of  the  case  ho  would  assume 
joint  responsibility  with  Arabi  Pasha  for  the 
execution  of  the  orders  of  the  Khedive." 

The  European  Consuls  then  said  that 
the  danger  to  the  security  of  Europeans 
took  precedence  over  aU  other  questions 
for  the  moment,  and  that  the  political 
situation  did  not  enter  into  the  discus- 
aion.  They  also  said  to  the  Khedive 
and  the  Imperial  Oommisaionero  that 


they  thought  the  disonssion  that  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  Europeans 
had  notbiag  to  do  with  the  objects  •£ 
Dervish  Pasha's  mission  in  Egypt.  That 
meeting  was  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ONSLOW:  Then  why  has  the 
Khedive  gone  to  Alexandria  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  The  hon.  Baro- 
net has  not  noticed  my  seoond  Question 
— Whether  in  the  Beport  made  by  the 
British  representatives  in  Egypt  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  it  was  stated  that 
Arabi  Pasha  was  present  at  the  meeting 
just  described  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Yee, 
Sir,  it  was  so  stated.  It  is  a  detailed 
Report,  but  I  have  just  given  the  sub- 
stance to  the  House. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL:  With  reference 
to  the  measures  taken  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  in  Alexandria,  I  wish  to 
ask  if  any  steps  have  been  taken  towards 
bringing  to  justice  the  Europeans  who 
are  reported  to  have  commenced  the  dis- 
turbances by  stabbing  Arabs  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  That 
Question  does  not  seem  to  grow  out  of 
the  one  on  the  Paper,  and  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  House  any  information  on 
the  subject,  because  I  think  any  infor- 
mation I  give  should  be  of  a  well- 
founded  character. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— THE  HALL 
OF  SCIENCE,  OLD  STREET. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  in  reference  to  his 
statement  that  the  present  teachers  of 
the  Science  Classes  at  *'  Hall  of  Science  " 
were  recognized  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment, when  Mrs.  Besant,  Miss  Alioe, 
and  Hypatia  Bradlaugh  became  quali- 
fied to  earn  grants  from  public  monies 
for  sciences  classes  taught  by  them ; 
whether  they  were  returned  to  the  £da- 
cation  Department  in  1879  as  teachers 
in  classes  m  the  Hall  of  Science ;  and, 
who  was  the  Member  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment by  whom  their  applicatioa 
was  approved  ? 

Mb.  MUNDELLA:  Sir,  when  the 
application  was  made  in  1879  for  the 
recognition  of  the  science  classes  at  the 
Hall  of  Science,  the  teachers  returned 
were  Dr.  Aveling,  Doctor  of  Science, 
London,  and  B.A.  of  Cambridge,  with 
Annie  Besant  and  E.  Richardson  as  as- 
sistants. When  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  this  matter  by  the  hon^  Mem- 
ber for  Harwich  (Sir  Henry  Tyler),  Mx«. 
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Besant  and  the  Misses  Bradlaugh  were 
acting  as  assistants  to  Dr.  Aveling.  No 
change  has  taken  place  since  that  time 
except  that  the  Misses  Bradlaugh  have 
passed  the  necessary  examination  for 
teachers,  and  have  been  recognized  as 
such.  In  reply  to  the  last  Question  of 
the  hon.  Member,  my  statement  on 
Thursday  last  was  that  these  classes 
'*  were  admitted  to  grants  by  the  late 
Government."  What  I  wished  to  con- 
vey by  that  was  that  they  were  admitted 
to  grants  during  the  late  Administra- 
tion. I  am  quite  prepared  to  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  continuance  of 
the  grant,  as  well  as  for  the  recognition 
of  the  Misses  Bradlaugh  as  qualiBed 
teachers.  Under  the  conditions  upon 
which  grants  are  made,  as  laid  down  by 
the  ''  Science  Directory,"  no  Administra- 
tion would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  re- 
cognize these  classes  or  their  teachers. 

LoED  GEORGE  HAMILTON  :  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is,  no  doubt,  cor- 
rect in  one  sense  in  stating  that  the  late 
Government  recognized  these  classes. 
As  I  was  at  that  time  at  the  Education 
Office,  perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  state  what  had  occurred.  Certain 
rules  are  laid  down  as  to  the  recognition 
of  science  classes ;  and  if  these  provi- 
sions are  complied  with,  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  application  is  sanctioned. 
Application,  I  believe,  was  made  in  re- 
gard to  these  classes  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  last  Administration.  It 
was  made  by  a  committee,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  as  it  seemed, 
no  doubt,  to  the  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  conditions  had  been  com- 
plied with,  the  application  was  passed; 
but  neither  the  Lord  President,  nor  my- 
self, nor  any  senior  permanent  official, 
was  aware  that  any  classes  had  been 
recognized  in  connection  with  the  Hall 
of  l^ience.  I  do  not  wish  to  censure 
the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  present 
Government ;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is 
this,  that  that  decision  was  adopted  on 
a  full  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts,  in  the  ignorance  of  which  a  mere 
formal  sanction  was  given  by  the  late 
Government. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA:  Sir,  I  have  al- 
ways understood  that  when  anything  is 
done  in  the  Department  under  my  con- 
trol by  my  subordinate  officers  that  I 
am  responsible,  and  I  wish  distinctly  to 
sepeat  that  until  1881  I  knew  nothing 


about  these  grants  until  a  Question  was 
put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Har- 
wich. Those  grants  were  made  while 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Middle- 
sex (Lord  George  Hamilton)  was  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  occupying  my 
position.  They  were  continued  for  two 
years,  and  I  find  nothing  to  justify  me 
in  withdrawing  those  grants,  and  I  take 
all  responsibility  for  their  continuance. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART— THE  NATIONAL 

GALLERY. 

Mb.  COOPE  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner  of  Works,  Whether  the  Gt)vern- 
ment  is  now  prepared  to  carry  out  the 
long  needed  extension  of  the  buildings  of 
the  National  Gallery,  in  order  to  give  suffi- 
cient space,  not  only  for  the  works  of  art 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  Nation, 
but  also  for  those  which  may  be  pre- 
sented or  bequeathed  by  private  indivi- 
duals ;  and,  whether  greater  facilities  in 
future  will  be  afforded  to  the  public  to 
visit  the  National  Collection  by  lighting 
the  Galleries  by  Electricity  on  certain 
evenings  in  the  week  ? 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE:  Sir,  the  Es- 
timates for  the  current  year  contain  no 
provision  for  making  an  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  National  Gallery.  The 
very  heavy  expenditure  for  completing 
the  Natural  History  Museum  and  the 
New  Law  Courts  has  prevented  the  Go- 
vernment from  entertaining  many  other 
demands  in  respect  of  public  buildings. 
With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  electric 
light  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  re- 
sponsibility rests  wholly  with  the  Trus- 
tees ;  but  I  think  they  would  be  wise  in 
waiting  the  results  of  experiments  in 
other  public  buildings,  especially  as  re- 
gards their  safety. 

PRISONS  (ENGLAND)  ACT— PRISON 
DISCIPLINE. 

Me.  E.  N.  FO  WLEE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Departmeut, 
Whether  he  will  cause  an  independent, 
or  effectually  searching,  inquiry  to  be 
made  into  the  truth,  or  otherwise,  of  the 
numerous  complaints  against  convict 
prison  management  which,  for  months 
past,  have  appeared  in  the  *  *  Civil  Ser- 
vice Gazette "  and  other  newspapers, 
and  purporting  to  be  wiitten  by  the 
warders  of  those  prisons ;  and,  whether 
it  is  true,  as  recently  stated  in  a  letter  in 
the  "Times,"  signed  *'AwiBtant  War* 
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der/'  at  Ohatham,  that  assaults  upon 
the  warders  ''with  the  fist,  stones, 
bricks,  &o,  are  of  almost  daily  occur- 
reuce  ?  " 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOURT: 
Sir,  whenever  any  allegations  are  brought 
forward  against  the  management  of  pri- 
sons I  always  take  care  that  strict  in- 
quiry is  made  into  them.  For  that  pur- 
pose I  have  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Visiting  Committees  and  of  the  Visitors 
of  the  convict  prisons,  who  are  entirely 
independent  of  the  Government.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  Prison  Congress 
the  other  day  gave  an  unanimous  and 
favourable  verdict  in  favour  of  the 
management  of  prisons.  But  the  prison 
authorities  have  a  responsible  duty  in 
maintaining  discipline  among  the  worst 
classes  of  society,  and  I  cannot  enter- 
tain or  give  credit  to  anonymous  charges 
in  newspapers  made  by  convicts  who  do 
not  give  their  names,  or  by  warders 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  dis- 
charged, and  who  adduce  no  evidence  of 
what  they  allege.  In  my  opinion,  if  I 
did  so  I  should  seriously  injure  prison 
discipline,  and  give  encouragement  to 
insubordination. 

THE  PENAL  SERVITUDE  COMMISSION, 
1879— SPIKE  ISLAND. 

Mb.  MULHOLLAND  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, What  steps  are  being  taken  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  Lord 
Kimberley's  Commission  on  Penal  Ser- 
vitude as  regards  the  abolition  of  Spike 
Island  Convict  Prison,  and  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  presenting  the  Be* 
port  by  the  Committee  on  Convict  La- 
bour, appointed  some  months  ago ;  and, 
how  many  times  the  Committee  had  met 
up  to  the  present  time  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  :  Sir, 
as  to  Spike  Island,  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived an  answer.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  is  in  draft,  and  it  will  be 
adopted  before  the  end  of  the  present 
month. 

LAND  LAW  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— 
JUDICIAL  EENTS. 

Me.  TOTTENHAM  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  the  Sub-Commissioners 
under  the  Land  Act,  in  making  out  their 
orders  as  to  judicial  rents,  are  in  the 
habit  of  specifically  defining  the  items  in 

Mr.  B.  N.  Fotckr 


respect  of  which  deductions  for  tenants' 
improvements  are  made  from  the  rent, 
under  Clause  8,  sub-section  9,  together 
with  the  amount  so  deducted ;  and,  if  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  specimen  Copy 
of  the  order  made  out  in  such  cases  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  :  No, 
Sir ;  the  Assistant  Commissioners  do  not 
in  their  orders  fixing  fair  rents  specify 
the  improvements  in  respect  of  which 
deductions  from  former  rents  are  made, 
nor  do  they  specify  the  amount  deducted. 
Each  order  is  accompanied  by  a  Schedule 
of  improvements,  but  the  amount  of 
money  added  to  or  deducted  from  the 
rent  in  respect  of  such  improvements  is 
not  stated  in  the  Schedule.  There  is  no 
objection  to  laying  a  specimen  copy  of 
the  order  made  in  such  cases  on  the 
Table ;  but  it  is  already  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Lords' 
Committee. 

NAVY— LIABILITY  OF  OFFICERS- 
RETIRED  PAY. 

Mr.  ST.  AUBYN  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Whether  Naval  and 
Marine  officers  placed  upon  half-pay 
since  March  1870  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  ? 

Me.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
Sir,  I  presume  that  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member  refers  to  officers  on  retired 
pay,  as  all  naval  officers  on  half- pay  are, 
of  course,  liable  to  serve ;  and  officers 
of  the  Royal  Marines  placed  temporarily 
on  half-pay  from  ill-health,  or  on  reduc- 
tion of  establishment,  may  also,  at  any 
time,  be  recalled  to  full  pay  if  fit.  With 
regard  to  naval  officers  who  have  been 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  since  1870, 
it  is  laid  down  in  Article  264  of  the 
Queen's  Regulations  that  they  may  be 
called  into  active  service  in  case  of 
war  or  emergency.  There  is  no  such 
definite  provision  re^rding  retired  Ma- 
rine officers;  but  it  has  never  been 
doubted  that,  in  such  circumstances,  all 
who  are  capable  of  serving  Her  Majesty 
would  be  ready  to  do  so. 

ARREARS  OF  RENT  (IRELAND)  BILL— 
THE  IRISH  CHURCH  FUND. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  under 
the  scheme  for  creating  a  graduated  sur- 
plus on  the  Irish  Church  Fund,  showing 
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£85,597  in  1882,  and  £24,288  in  1918, 
he  proposes  to  consider  the  first  of  the 
sums,  or  the  last,  or  what  intermediate 
sum,  a  safe  basis  for  the  further  loan  to 
pay  land  arrears ;  whether  that  new  loan 
IS  to  be  a  sum  on  which  the  surplus  from 
the  Church  Fund  is  to  pay  both  the  in- 
terest and  a  sinking  fund ;  or,  if  it  is 
to  pay  only  the  interest,  leaving  the 
repayment  to  begin  after  1918,  when 
£6,674,000  of  present  liabUities  will  be 
eztin^^shed;  and,  whether,  considering 
that  it  is  only  by  postponing  liabilities, 
and  spreading  oyer  thirty-five  years  an- 
nuities and  debts  to  the  National  Debt 
Oonmiissioners  intended  to  be  paid  much 
sooner,  that  any  surplus  at  all  can  be 
shown  or  created,  he  would  endeavour, 
by  some  extension  of  the  period,  to  make 
the  surplus  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole 
liability  under  the  Arrears  Bill,  so  as  to 
avoid  throwing  any  part  of  the  burden 
on  the  British  taxpayer  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  will  state 
the  financial  arrangements  he  proposes 
to  make  in  order  to  procure  the  sum 
of  one  million  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  from  the  Irish  Church  Fund  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Arrears  of  Hent 
(Ireland)  Bill,  seeing  that  the  charges 
on  the  Church  Fund  under  existing  ar- 
rangements (including  the  repayment  of 
debt)  are  in  excess  of  the  gross  yearly 
income  of  the  fund  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  that  income  is  liable  to  serious 
reduction  £rom  the  heavy  arrears  which 
are  accumulating  ? 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  (Mr.  Gladstone):  Sir,  I  suppose 
the  first  of  these  Questions  is  suggested 
by  the  Betum  lately  laid  on  the  Table, 
moved  for  by  the  junior  Member  for  the 
TTniversity  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson).  It 
has  naturaUy  been  supposed  that  the 
Betum  gave  information  that  I  intended 
to  lay  before  the  House  as  the  basis  of 
the  Arrears  Bill,  so  far  as  the  Church 
Surplus  Fund  is  concerned ;  but  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  Betum  was  moved 
for  without  the  smallest  reference  to 
the  Arrears  Bill.  We  are  preparing  in- 
formation that  will  be  more  relevant  to 
the  case;  and  I  suggest  that  it  would 
be  more  convenient,  especially  consider- 
ing the  difficulty  of  giving  a  clear  an- 
swer on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  that  we 
should  wait  for  the  further  Betum, 
which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  on  Monday  next. 


LAND  LAW  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— 
LOANS  TO  OCCUPIERS. 

Colonel  C0LTHUB8T  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  practical  impossibility  of 
obtaining  an  opportunity  for  discussing 
the  reslsrictions  imposed  by  Treasury 
Minute  of  the  21st  December,  1881,  upon 
Loans  to  Occupiers,  under  sec.  31,  Land 
Act,  1881,  he  will  consent  to  relax  the 
most  'onerous  of  all,  namely,  that  fix- 
ing £100  as  the  minimum  sum  to  be 
lent? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  can  only 
say  at  present  that  it  is  a  very  large  and 
important  matter  that  is  involved  m  this 
Question ;  it  is  no  less  than  this,  whether 
the  advances  to  be  made  by  the  Treasury 
in  the  cases  of  particular  holdings  shaU 
assume  the  character  partially  of  loans 
and  partially  of  gifts.  I  do  not  wish  now 
to  express  an  opinion  whether  it  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  done.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  much  too  important  a  subject  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  matter  of  Executive 
detail.  The  question  was  carefully  con- 
sidered some  months  ago,  when  my 
noble  Friend  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
— now  lost  to  the  country — was  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  course  that  has 
been  adopted  is  the  only  course  we  felt 
authorized  to  adopt.  The  subject  is  one 
which  will  be  adverted  to  at  a  time  when 
a  statement  is  made  to  the  House  as  to 
the  course  the  Oovemment  advises  on 
this  and  other  points  of  importance. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND). 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  If  it  is  the  fact,  as  stated 
in  the  press,  that  the  late  Mr.  Walter 
Bourke  had  issued  ejectments  against 
such  of  his  tenants  (amongst  others)  as 
sought  to  get  a  fair  rent  fixed  under  the 
Land  Act,  and  that  he  was  about  to 
evict  them  while  their  applications  were 
pending ;  whether  the  Government  have 
had  brought  to  their  knowledge  the  fact 
that  many  tenants  who  have  applied  to 
the  Land  Courts  are  meantime  threatened 
with  eviction,  which  must  ensue  before 
their  cases  are  decided  ;  and,  if  he 
intends  to  take  any  steps  to  protect 
tlio  interests  of  such  tenants  until  the 
Courts  have  decided  upon  their  applica- 
tions ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  need  not 
say  it  was  my  duty  to  obtain  informatioii 
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on  these  points  from  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment. I  understand  that  the  facts  are 
that  the  agent  of  the  gentleman  un- 
fortunately murdered  last  week,  Mr. 
Bourke,  evicted  nine  families,  consisting 
of  68  persons,  for  non-payment  of  rent. 
All  these  tenants  owed  more  than  two 
years'  rent,  one  of  them  nearly  seven 
years'  rent,  and  they  refused  altogether 
to  pay.  It  is  also  stated  that  they  were 
led  tobelievethat  the  Land  League  would 
see  after  their  rents,  and  provide  them 
with  huts.  It  is  likewise  stated  that 
there  were  no  special  hardships  in  these 
cases.  In  Galway,  Mr.  Bourke  issued 
ejectments  agednst  five  tenants,  of  whom 
two  subsequently  appealed  to  the  Land 
Court.  It  was  on  his  return  from 
attending  the  place  where  the  tenants 
who  appealed  did  not  appear  that  he  was 
ahot.  In  Mayo  ejectment  decrees  are 
pending  against  several  tenants ;  but  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  in  respect 
to  those  decrees,  nor  have  we,  nor  can 
we  have,  general  information  of  the 
number  of  tenants  who,  having  applied 
to  the  Land  Courts,  are  threatened  with 
eviction.  Tenants  so  threatened  can 
apply  to  the  County  Court  of  the  district 
in  which  the  execution  is  issued,  for  the 

furpose  of  having  the  execution  stayed, 
believe  the  provision  of  the  law  in  that 
respect  ought  to  be  sufficient.  With  re- 
gard to  the  general  question  as  to  the 
stoppage  of  evictions,  I  have  to  repeat  to 
the  House  that  the  only  mode  in  which 
we  can  shorten  the  painful  proceedings 
going  on,  and  to  some  extent,  of  ne- 
cessity, going  on  in  Ireland,  is  by  earn- 
estly recommending  and  entreating  the 
House  to  make  progress  and  dispatch 
with  the  Bills  we  have  now  in  hand. 
Every  day  adds,  on  the  average,  20  to 
the  number  of  evicted  families,  or  120 
a- week,  subject  to  deductions  which  I 
cannot  exactly  state,  on  account  of  those 
who  may  be  replaced  as  caretakers. 
That  is  going  on,  and  must  go  on,  and 
we  have  not  the  power  to  check  it,  even 
if  it  were  right  we  should,  on  which  I  do 
not  give  an  opinion  at  present.  I  do 
think  the  House  will  feel,  without  dis- 
tinction of  sections  or  Parties,  that  this  is 
a  most  powerful  reason  for  our  endea- 
vouring to  get  forward  with  the  legis- 
lation in  hand,  in  order  that  the  nume- 
Tous  persons  who  are  in  arrear  and  who 
are  unable  to  pay  their  rents  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  reaching  a  better  and 
moro  leoure  position. 


Mr*  GM9iQn§ 


Mr.  PAENELL  :  I  wish  to  ask,  Sir, 
whether  the  Irish  Government  can  give 
any  information  as  to  the  number  of 
tenants  whom  Mr.  Walter  Bourke  sold 
out  in  the  county  of  Mayo  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  and  so  de- 
prived of  the  legal  value  of  their  hold- 
ings or  title  to  the  protection  of  the 
Court.  With  reference  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Prime  Minister  to  expedite  the 
passing  of  the — [  Cries  of  **  Order !  "] 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  have  no  infer- 
mation  from  the  Irish  Government  on 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Bourke  and  his  pro- 
perty, except  that  which  I  have  given  ; 
but  if  the  hon.  Member  will  put  down 
the  particulars,  or  let  me  have  them,  I 
will  take  care  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  HEALY  :  The  facts  which  have 
been  stated  as  to  the  evictions  going  on 
and  the  manner  of  carrying  them  out, 
suggests  a  Question  which  I  deeire  to 
address  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman — 
namely.  Whether,  as  a  number  of  new 
crimes  are  being  invented  by  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crimes  Bill,  he  could  not  in- 
clude a  clause  making  harsh  and  cruel 
evictions  of  the  character  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  described 
yesterday  a  crime  punishable  in  the 
same  way  as  **  Boycotting  ?" 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  does  not  require  to  be  told  that  the 
proper  time  for  proposing  a  new  clause 
is  when  the  Bill  is  in  Committee. 

EGYPT  AND  ITALY— CESSION  OF 
AS8AB  BAY. 

Baron  HENEY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther, with  regard  to  his  statement  re- 
lating to  Assab  Bay,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  recommended  the  Go- 
vernment of  Egypt  to  agree  to  the  de- 
mand of  Italy  with  regard  to  that 
harbour ;  and,  what  is  the  exact  position 
of  the  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Italian  establishment  at  Assab,  and  of 
the  projected  Convention  between  the 
Italian  and  Egyptian  Governments? 
The  hon.  Member  further  asked  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware  that 
a  Bill  was  presented  in  the  Koman 
Chamber  by  Signer  Manoini,  on  the 
12th  of  June,  with  reference  to  tho 
Italian  establishment  in  Assab  Bay, 
which  declared  it  to  be  an  Italian 
colony,  made  it  a  free  port,  exempted 
the  natives  from  taxation  for  80  Tean, 
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declared  that  their  religion  would  be 
respected,  and  gave  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment the  right  of  making  concegsions  of 
land  and  concluding  treaties  with  neigh- 
bouring rulers ;  and,  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
still  adheres  to  his  previous  answer  that 
there  has  been  no  recent  cession  of 
Assab  Bay  to  the  Italians  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  the 
hon.  Member  has  taken  a  most  extra- 
ordinary course.  He  has  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  a  long  Question  on 
foreign  policy  without  giving  any  No- 
tice of  it.  I  must  say  that  anything 
more  remarkable  I  have  never  seen  in 
all  my  experience. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  The 
statement  to  which  I  referred  has  only 
just  appeared  ;  but  as  it  was  antecedent 
to  the  answer  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  no  cession  had  been  made  of  Assab 
Bay,  or  that,  at  all  events,  the  Govern- 
ment were  not  cognizant  of  any  cession, 
I  thought  I  was  in  Order  in  pointing  out 
a  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  given  no  reason  what- 
ever for  not  putting  the  Question  on  the 
Notice  Paper.  ["Order!"]  He  has 
not  given  any  shadow  of  a  reason.  \_Re' 
n0wsd erut  «/•* Order!"]  More  extra- 
ordinary conduct 

Babon  henry  DE  WORMS:  I 
must  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  whether  the 
hon.  Baronet  is  in  Order  in  using  such 
language  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER  :  If  I  understand  the 
hon.  Baronet  correctly,  he  desires  that 
the  Question  should  be  put  on  the 
Paper.     If  so,  he  is  within  his  right. 

Babon  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  I  was 
alluding,  not  to  the  Question  being  put 
on  the  Paper,  but  to  the  censure  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  made. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  not 
only  must  maintain  that  censure,  but  I 
must  i  ncrease  it. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS  :  I 
must  appeal  to  you,  Sir. 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  did  not  interfere 
with  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Greenwich,  as  I  did  not 
think  it  was  out  of  Order ;  but  in  so  far 
as  he  puts  a  Question  which  is  not  on 
the  Paper,  the  hon.  Baronet  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  complain  of  that  part  of 
the  Question  which  was  pat  wiUiout 
Ifotioe. 


LoBD  JOHN  MANNERS :  My  hon. 
Friend  called  your  attention.  Sir,  not  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  declining  to  answer 
the  Question,  but  to  the  terms  of  censure 
which  he  used. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  have 
said.  Sir,  that  I  have  never  known  any- 
thing more  extraordinary  than  the  course 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  with  regard 
to  this  Question ;  and  I  was  going  on  to 
say,  when  I  was  interrupted,  that  I  not 
only  maintain  the  censure  which  I  g^ve 
at  first  —  [Loud  eriet  of  **  Order !  "  and 
«*  Withdraw !  "1 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  if  any  hon.  Member,  in  putting  a 
Question,  which  he  does  entirely  within 
his  own  right,  is  subject  to  censure,  that 
censure  should  come  from  the  Chair. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
censure.  Sir  —  [^Loud  cries  ©/"With- 
draw !  "]  In  consequence  of  repeated 
interruptions,  I  have  never  been  allowed 
to  finish  my  sentence.  The  course 
adopted  by  the  hon.  Member,  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  attention,  began  with  the 
Question  of  which  he  gave  public  No- 
tice to  the  Prime  Minister  about  10  days 
ago.  The  hon.  Member  wished  to  ask 
whether  the  Prime  Minister  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  recently  ceded  Assab  Bay  to 
Italy  ?  These  words  were  struck  out  at 
the  Table,  after  public  Notice  was  given ; 
and  I  am  very  sorry  the  Question  was 
so  altered,  because  the  Prime  Minister 
would  have  been  able  to  have  made  a 
most  indignant  reply  to  the  Question  in 
the  form  in  which  public  Notice  was 
given. 

Babon  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  I  rise 
to  Order.  I  never  stated  anything  of 
the  sort. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  Question  which 
appeared  on  the  Paper,  but  of  the  pre- 
vious Question. 

Babon  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  I  have 
a  copy  of  it  here.  I  was  perfectly 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  British 
Government  could  not  cede  Assab  Bay 
to  Italy,  as  it  did  not  belong  to  the 
British  Government.  The  words  of  my 
Question  were  these — **  And  also  in  view 
of  the  recent  cession  of  Assab  Bay  to 
Italy  ; "  but  not  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vemment. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  was 
^peakin^,  not  of  the  terms  of  the  Ques- 
tion as  It  waa  put  oa  the  Fiitperi  but  of 
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the  terms  of  the  Question  as  it  was  ori- 
ginally given  by  the  hon.  Member,  and 
as  it  was  first  printed. 

Baeon  henry  DE  worms  :  I  beg 
to  repeat,  Sir,  that  I  never  said  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  will 
place  the  Question  as  originally  printed 
before  the  hon.  Member.  With  regard 
to  the  Question  on  the  Paper,  I  must 
ask  the  hon.  Member  to  reserve  his  de- 
sire for  further  knowledge  of  the  details 
until  the  Papers,  which  we  are  now 
bringing  out  rapidly,  are  laid  upon  the 
Table.  I  would  remind  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber that  three  weeks  ago  I  answered  the 
Question  as  it  now  stands  on  the  Paper. 

Baron  HENRY  DE  WORMS :  I  beg 
to  give  Notice,  Sir,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  answer  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  I  shall,  on 
the  earliest  opportunity,  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  this  subject,  and 
move  a  Resolution.  As  I  cannot  allow 
these  words  to  go  uncontroverted,  I  may 
state  that  the  Question  which  I  put  to- 
day is  not  in  the  least  degree  similar  to 
the  one  which  the  hon.  Baronet  answered 
last  week 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  The 
Question  to  which  I  referred  was  asked 
by  the  hon.  Member  several  weeks  ag^, 
and  led  to  a  discussion  across  the  Table 
between  my  right  hon.  Friend  on  the 
Front  Bench  opposite  (Mr.  Bourke)  and 
myself.  My  right  hon.  Friend  said  that 
the  Italian  flag  was  not  flying  at  Assab 
Bay  when  the  late  Government  left 
Office.  I  said  it  was  flying  there  when 
the  late  Government  left  Office,  and  that 
was  the  case. 

Babon  henry  DE  WORMS:  I 
will  repeat  my  Question  on  Monday. 

Mb.  bourke  :  I  never  suggested 
that  the  late  Government  gave  their 
sanction  to  the  cession  of  Assab  Bay — 
quite  the  reverse. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
present  Gt>vemment  also  have  done  no- 
thing with  regard  to  the  cession  of  Assab 
Bay.  They  proposed  an  agreement  be- 
tween Turkey,  Italy,  and  Sgypt  on  the 
subject.  That  was  declined.  It  fell  to  the 
ground,  and  nothing  whatever  was  done. 

Mb.  bourke  :  Did  not  you  recom- 
mend the  Khedive  to  cede  Assab  Bay  ? 

Sp  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
Italians  were  already  at  Assab  Bay  at 
the  time  when  the  late  Government  went 
out  of  Office.    We  recommended  that 

as  CharUn  V.  Dilk$  • 


the  position  should  be  "regularized," 
and  that  there  should  be  an  agreement 
between  the  Porte,  the  Khedive,  and  the 
Italian  Gt)vemment  on  the  subject.  That 
agreement  was  declined.  It  never  came 
to  anything,  and  nothing  whatever  was 
done. 

Mb.  bourke  rose,  amid  crist  of 
'*  Chair !  "  and  "  Order ! "  to  make  some 
further  remarks,  when — 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  The  House  wiU, 
perhaps,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  Ques- 
tions of  this  character  Notice  should  be 
given. 

PARLIAMENT— SCOTCH   BUSINESS. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  If  he  will  consider 
the  expediency  of  suspending  the  Half- 
past  Twelve  Standing  Order  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Session,  and  thus  give  the 
Scotch  Members  an  opportunity  of  for- 
warding measures  interesting  to  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not 
affecting  England  and  Ireland,  in  those 
sixteen  hours  formerly  appropriated  to 
the  business  of  the  House,  but  of  which 
it  is  deprived  by  the  Standing  Order  in 
question  ? 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
would  like  to  ask,  also.  Whether  there 
was  any  truth  in  the  statement  that  it 
was  proposed  to  send  Scotch  Business  to 
a  Committee  of  Scotch  Members,  so  as 
to  enable  those  Gentlemen  to  deal  with 
it  in  the  day-time  instead  of  the  dead  of 
night,  before  the  breakfast  hour  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  in  answer 
to  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  I  do  not 
wonder  that  he  should  put  the  Question 
just  as  if  he  were  in  despair  ;  but  I  must 
own  that  to  ask  the  Government  to  abo- 
lish the  Half-past  Twelve  Rule  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  only  asking  them  to  add 
another  subject  of  discussion  to  the  sub- 
jects we  have  already  in  hand — when 
the  time  at  their  disposal,  and  at  the 
disposal  of  the  House,  is  unfortunately 
very  inadequate  for  its  immediate  pur- 
poses. With  respect  to  the  rumour  in- 
quired about  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell),  •  I 
should  have  thought.  Sir,  if  there  were 
any  truth  in  its  being  intended  to  make 
a  proposal  of  this  kind,  the  proposal 
would  have  appeared  in  due  course  upon 
the  Notice  Paper  of  the  House.  AU  I 
bavo  to  say  upon  this  subject  at  present 
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is  that  the  Ooyemment  are  very  ready 
indeed  to  receive  any  suggestion  that  can 
be  made  of  a  practical  character  upon  this 
Question,  and  that  it  is  one  to  which, 
undoubtedly,  they  will  g^ve  their  own 
serious  attention  at  the  earliest  moment 
when  they  can  bring  any  results  of  their 
consideration  into  apraddcalform. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Prime 
Minister  whether  he  wouTd  consider  the 
desirability  of  committing  the  Irish 
Coercion  Bill  to  a  general  Committee  of 
Irish  Members? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  No,  Sir,  I  have 
no  intention  of  doing  that,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  irregular,  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  but  I  may  observe,  that  if  I 
did,  the  fact  would  appear  that  it  is  only 
a  small  minority  of  Irish  Members  who 
oppose  the  Bill. 

WAYS  AND  MEANS— INLAND  EE  VENUE 
—DUTIES  ON  GOLD  AND  SILVER 
PLATE. 

Mb.  B.  N.  fowler  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  serious  depression  of  the 
silver  trade,  owinff  to  the  uncertainty 
prevailing  in  the  minds  of  manufacturers 
and  dealers  respecting  the  duties  upon 
gold  and  silver  plate,  and,  seeing  the 
various  objections  to  the  grant  of  a  draw- 
back upon  existing  stocks,  and,  seeing 
that  no  drawback  has  been  allowed  in 
the  case  of  holders  of  duty-paid  stocks  of 
cotton  and  other  European  goods  in 
India,  who  have  had  to  sacrifice  very 
largely  under  the  recent  Budget,  Her' 
Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to 
adhere  to  their  determination  not  to 
abolish  the  duties  in  the  present  Session 
of  Parliament  ? 

Thk  CHANCELLOR  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr.  Gladstone)  :  Sir,  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  the  suggestion  evidently 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  this  Question  ; 
but  I  believe,  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  means  of  forming  a  judgment  goes, 
that  the  mode  indicated  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  the  only  mode  out  of  the 
embarrassment  attending  this  subject. 
But,  considering  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  that  nearly  two  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  financial  plans  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  announced,  I  do  not  think 
anything  but  the  prevalence  of  a  general 
wish  will  justify  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  making  a  proposal  on  the  sub- 
ject at  the  present  time. 


SCIENCE  AND  ART  — THE  NATIONAL 
GALLERY— THE  HAMILTON  PALACE 
COLLECTION. 

Me.  COOPE  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  he  is  prepared  to 
avail  himself  ofthe  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  sale  of  the  Hamilton  Palace  Col- 
lection, to  secure  to  the  Nation  some  of 
the  unrivalled  works  of  art  contained 
in  it? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  the  subject 
is  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Trustees  ofthe  National  Gallery  has  been 
carefully  directedf  as  is  known  to  me  by 
their  Correspondence  with  the  Treasury, 
which  will,  I  think,  shortly  reach  its 
conclusion. 


PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

Mb.  STOBEY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  view  of  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  evictions 
in  Ireland,  he  will  take  immediate  steps 
to  introduce  a  Bill  temporarily  to  stop 
evictions,  or  will  give  special  facilities 
for  the  discussion  of  the  Bill  of  the 
honourable  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal- 
way  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  may,  per- 
haps,  remind  the  hon.  Member  that  to 
expedite  our  proceedings  is  the  only 
manner  in  which  we  can  possibly  act  in 
a  beneficial  way  in  this  question.  With 
that  view,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment, in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
perience we  have  had,  to  ask  the  House 
to  hold  a  Morning  Sitting  to-morrow, 
and  on  Fridays,  during  the  present  pres- 
sure of  Business.  When  that  is  over  we 
shall  see  how  we  stand.  Moreover,  it  is 
my  intention  to  move  to-morrow — which 
I  may  as  well  mention  publicly  now — 
that  the  Arrears  (Ireland)  Bill  do  take 
precedence  on  all  days  when  it  is  set 
down  for  discussion  of  all  other  Orders 
of  the  Day  and  Notices  of  Motion  except 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill. 

SibSTAFFORD  NORTHCOTE: 
When  that  Motion  is  made,  I  shall  ask 
the  Government  for  some  general  account 
of  what  Business  they  intend  to  take  be- 
sides that. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
makes  that  Motion,  I  shall  ask  the  Go- 
vernment to  give  facilities  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Agricultural  Tenants' 
Compensation  Bill  this  Session,  as  that 
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measure  is  awaited  with  so  muoli  anxiety 
by  great  numbers  of  farmers. 

ADULTERATION  ACTS— LARD  CHEESE. 

Mr.  WILBRAHAM  EGERTON 
asked  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  Question  of  which  he  had  given 
him  private  Notice — namely,  Whether, 
in  an  answer  given  on  Monday  last,  he 
had  not  attributed  to  Lord  Vernon  lan- 
guage which  had  really  been  used  by 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  ? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN:  Sir,  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Vernon,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  correcting  a  mistake  which 
seems  to  have  caused  Lord  Vernon  some 
little  annoyance.  It  appears  that  the 
words  which  I  quoted  as  having  been 
spoken  by  Lord  Vernon  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  were  really 
spoken  by  the  President,  Mr.  Dent.  The 
mistake  arose  in  this  way.  The  Report 
from  which  I  derived  my  information 
put  these  remarks  down  to  the  President, 
having  previously  spoken  of  Lord  Vernon 
as  Chairman,  and  hence  my  mistake. 
These  remarks  were  to  the  effect  that 
the  introduction  of  lard  or  oleomargarine 
would  enable  dairy  companies  to  work 
up  their  skim  milk  into  a  wholesome 
article  of  food  ;  that  the  Council  should 
be  careful  before  writing  to  request  the 
interference  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  it 
was  a  question  whether  the  public  were 
not  benefited  by  such  forms  of  cheap  and 
wholesome  food.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  so  eminent  an  authority 
as  the  President  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  on  this  subject ;  and  I  may 
say  that,  from  all  the  information  I  have 
been  able  to  get,  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
entirely  with  his  view.  These  remarks 
were  made  by  the  President  before  Dr. 
Voelcker's  Report,  but  after  a  statement 
by  Dr.  Voelcker,  which  his  subsequent 
Report  confirmed,  that  these  cheeses  were 
perfectly  wholesome  food.  The  letter 
from  the  Royal  Agpncultural  Society  was 
received  on  the  9th  of  June. 

EGYPT   (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)— THE 
ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  G.  W.  ELLIOT  gave  Notice  that, 
on  Monday  next,  he  would  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  as  he  had  stated  that  anarchy 
would  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
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Egypt,  he  had  seen  the  report  of  a  speech 
made  by  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister, 
to  the  effect  that  Italy  would  not  consent 
to  the  armed  intervention  of  certain 
Powers,  and  whether  that  referred  to 
England  and  France  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  answer  the  Question 
more  fully  on  Monday  than  I  can  answer 
it  now.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  Italian  Government  is  acting 
completely  in  concert  with  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  the  steps  that 
are  being  taken  at  Constantinople.  I 
think  it  only  courteous  to  add  that  the 
Government  always  declines  to  discuss 
what  is  said  by  foreign  Ministers  in 
foreign  Assemblies. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT :  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  a 
Question  already  put  to  him  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  O'Kelly), 
but  which  he  did  not  answer — namely, 
Whether  a  requisition  has  been  made 
by  the  Khedive  or  Dervish  Pasha  that 
18,000  Turkish  troops  should  at  once  be 
sent  to  Alexandria  from  Constantinople  ? 
If  that  is  the  case,  it  would  take  some 
days  before  those  troops  could  arrive; 
and  I  should  like  to  know,  in  the  present 
position  of  affairs,  whether,  supposing 
an  outbreak,  which  is  said  to  be  immi- 
nent at  any  moment,  should  occur,  and 
supposing  the  Egyptian  troops  should 
also  rise  against  the  European  inhabi- 
tants, what  steps  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  ordered  to  be  taken  in 
that  event  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Tho 
reason  I  did  not  answer  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Roscommon  was  that  I  did  not 
hear  his  Question. 

Mr.  HEALY  :  The  hon.  Member 
asked  it  twice. 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  aaenre 
the  hon.  Member  I  did  not  hear  tho 
terms  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  Ques- 
tion just  put,  a  portion  of  it  I  am  unable 
to  answer.  I  believe  Dervish  has  on 
several  occasions  asked  for  troops,  but 
[  cannot  state  precisely  the  number  of 
Turkish  troops  that  have  been  applied 
for.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  answer 
the  other  portion  of  the  Question. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL :  Are  we 
to  understand  that  Dervish  Pasha  has 
asked  for  Turkish  troops,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Powers  have  concurred  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  resflT 
cannot  give  any  answer.    There  are  stiU 
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measures  being  taken  by  tbe  European 
Powers  at  Constantinople  in  reference 
to  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  Egypt.  I 
cannot  answer  further. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT: 
May  we  not  get  some  assurance  from 
the  Government  that  some  steps  will,  at 
any  rate,  be  taken  to  protect  the  Euro- 
pean population  in  Alexandria? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  have 
already  stated  that  there  is  a  large  force 
of  men-of-war  at  Alexandria,  and  that 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  has  a  large 
force,  which  he  is  empowered  to  land. 
No  doubt,  instructions  have  been  given 
to  some  of  the  foreign  admirals  to  a  like 
effect.  It  is  also  probable  that  seamen 
and  marines  will  also  be  landed.  Be- 
sides the  Squadron  at  Alexandria,  five 
ghips,  the  .Minotaur,  the  Aehiilee,  the 
Agineourt^  the  Northumbtrland,  and  the 
Sultan,  left  Gibraltar  for  Malta  at  7 
o'clock  tills  morning  under  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour's  orders. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN :  Are  we  to  under- 
stand distinctly  from  the  Government 
that  in  the  event  of  there  being  any 
fear  of  further  massacres  at  Alexandria 
sailors  and  marines  will  be  landed  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
measures  upon  which  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  and  Sir  Edward  Malet  may 
agree  will  be  carried  into  effect ;  but  I 
cannot  anticipate  them.  Those  on  the 
spot  are  far  better  able  to  judge  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  tlian  we  can  be. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY :  Is  it  not  the  fact 
that  even  the  five  ships  to  be  added  to 
the  Fleet  at  Alexandria  will  not  make 
them  capable  of  landing  1,000  men?  Is 
it  not  the  case,  also,  that  those  ships  are 
of  too  g^at  draught  to  enter  the  har- 
bour at  Aleicandria  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  We  have 
already  refused  to  go  into  detail  on  those 
matters ;  but  I  believe  it  is  the  fact  that 
considerably  more  than  1 ,000  men  might 
be  landed. 

PARLIAMENT— PRIVILEGE— UN-PAR. 
IJAMENTARY  LANGUAGE. 

Mb.  macartney  :  I  regret  to  have 
to  rise,  Sir,  to  bring  a  matter  of  Privi- 
lege before  the  House.  After  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council  had  answered  a 
Question  asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Ghiildford  (Mr.  Onslow),  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Queen's  County  (Mr.  Arthur 
O'Connor),  sitting  below  me,  said  aloud, 


"What  a  miserable  hound  that  Lord 
George  Hamilton  is ! "  I  instantly  said, 
"  That  is  very  improper  language  to 
use,  and  especially  in  the  hearing  of 
other  Members."  Upon  this  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  G'Kelly) 
said,  **  He  is  an  eavesdropper."  The 
remark  was  made  in  so  loud  a  tone, 
that  I  think  it  must  have  been  heard 
by  Members  sitting  behind  and  around. 
I  said,  ''That  remark  is  equally  im- 
proper"  

Mb.  CALLAN  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I 
wish  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
this  is  really  a  question  of  Privilege. 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  understand  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  pointing  out  the 
state  of  disorder  which  lately  aroae  in 
the  House. 

Mb.  macartney  :  No,  Sir ;  I  was 
calling  attention  to  the  remarks  I  heard. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member, 
no  doubt,  should  properly  have  taken 
notice  of  those  remarks  at  the  time.  I 
believe  the  hon.  Gentleman  did  rise,  but 
I  did  not  call  upon  him.  If  that  is  so,  I 
think  he  is  quite  entitled  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  matter. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  I  rise 
simply  to  make  an  appeal  to  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr. 
Macartney),  and  to  ask  him  whether 
it  is  conducive  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House  that  such  a  matter  as  this  should 
be  discussed  ?  If  one  hon.  Member  in 
conversation  chooses  to  apply  oppro- 
brious language  to  another,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him. 

Mb.  macartney  :  I  regret  that 
I  should  have  annoyed  my  noble  Friend 
the  Member  for  Middlesex,  but  I  thought 
the  language  was  so  unjusti6able  that  it 
ought  to  be  taken  notice  of.  Not  only 
was  that  language  used,  but  when  I  com- 
plained the  hon.  Member  for  Roscommon 
told  me  that  I  was  an  eavesdropper.  I 
wish  to  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  we  who 
sit  here  in  a  mixed  Party — {_A  laugh'] — 
very  much  mixed,  I  think — should  be 
subjected  to  have  these  kind  of  remarks 
made  out  aloud  in  our  hearing  ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  think  the  House 
may  desire  to  know  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers, whose  language  has  been  called  in 
question,  whether  that  language  has 
been  properlv  attributed  to  them. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR :  In  a 
private  conversation  addressed  to  an 
hon.  Friend  sitting  two  places  from  me, 
I   made   use   of   certain  observations. 
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These  were  not  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Macartney), 
and  when  he  wished  to  discuss  with  me 
those  observations  I  declined ;  and  then 
he,  apparently  much  irritated,  threatened 
to  appeal  to  you,  Sir.  I  told  him  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mb.  O'KELLY:  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  interfered  in  a  con- 
versation which  was  not  directed  to  him, 
and  with  which  he  had  practically  no- 
thing at  all  to  do,  threatening  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter,  I 
did  say  to  him  that  he  was  acting  the 
part  of  an  eavesdropper,  because  I  con- 
sidered that  the  conversation,  not  being 
addressed  to  him,  he  had  no  reason  to 
intervene 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  think  the  House 
will  expect  the  hon.  Members  to  express 
regret,  because,  although  these  observa- 
tions were  not  made  openly,  still  they 
were  made  in  this  House,  where  hon. 
Members  are  accustomed  to  spea^  of 
one  another  with  respect.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  hon.  Members,  wnen 
they  come  to  reflect  upon  the  matter, 
will  think  it  right  to  withdraw  their 
observations. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  :  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  express  my  regret  to  the 
House  for  having  made  use  of  the  obser- 
vations. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR :  I  shall 
not  have  the  least  hesitation  in  with- 
drawing any  expression  I  have  made 
use  of,  and  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  improper.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  account  given  of  the  obser- 
vations by  the  hon.  Member  was  not 
altogether  correct.  However,  whatever 
the  expressions  were  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers sitting  around  me  reasonably  think 
they  have  a  right  to  complain  of,  I 
willingly  withdraw  them. 


ORDERS    OF    TEE  DAY. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  167.] 
[Secretary  Sir    WiUiam  Earcourt,   Mr.    Olad- 
ttone,    Mr,  Attorney  General^    Mr,  Solicitor 
General f  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

COMMITTEE.    [Pro^ftfM  I4th  June.'] 

Ltwelfth  night.]] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Jfr.  Arthur  0*  Connor 
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Clause  7  (UlegcJ  meetings). 

Amendment  again  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from,  tiie  word 
«* which,"  to  the  word  "safety,"  in  line  16, 
both  inclusive,  in  order  to  inEKort  the  words 
"  convened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  witii  aa 
intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotoualj  and 
tumultuously.'' — (Mr,  Lahouchere,) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  words 
'  which  he  has  reason  to  believe '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  enter- 
tained a  hope  that  the  Government 
would  accept  this  reasonable  Amend- 
ment. Should  thej  not  do  so,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  expend  a 
very  long  time  in  discussing  the  matter. 
The  Prime  Minister  had  said  that  if 
there  were  Members  in  that  House  who 
considered  that  evictions  were  Crimea^ 
and  there  certainly  were  persons  in  that 
House  who  considered  evictions  to  be 
crimes — the  proper  time  for  bringing 
forward  a  provision  for  putting  a  stop 
to  such  evictions  would  be  daring  the 
Committee  on  this  Bill.  He  conmsed 
that  he  entertained  a  hope  that  before 
long  they  would  come  to  some  dause 
which  would,  at  any  rate,  justify  some 
action  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee.  In  regard  to  this  danse, 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had 
stated  that  the  Bill  would  g^ve  no  fresh 
powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  present  could 
proclaim  any  meeting ;  but  it  was  a  very 
serious  question  whether  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Ireland,  or  whether  the  Execu- 
tive in  England,  should  have  a  right 
to  intervene  in  a  legally  constituted 
public  meeting.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  assumed  that  right ;  but  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  he  himself,  and  the 
police  who  acted  in  consequence  of  a 
proclamation  of  that  kind,  would  not  be 
liable  to  an  action.  But,  be  that  as  it 
might,  he  contended  that  the  Bill  itself 
made  a  distinction.  According  to  this 
Bill,  Dot  only  might  the  Lord  lieutenant 
proclaim  a  meeting  which  he  had  reason 
to  think  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
public,  but  he  might  pimish,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  anyone  who 
attended  that  meeting.  Now,  that  was 
a  power  which  he  aid  not  possess  at 
present,  and  it  seemed  to  mm  a 
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and  reasonable  thing  that  when  anyone 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate for  attending  a  public  meeting,  he 
should  have  the  right  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  meeting  was  convened 
for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  lawful  object 
riotously  and  tumultuously.  That  was 
the  simple  object  of  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  he 
gathered  from  the  expressions  made  use 
of  by  the  hon.  Member  that  he  intended 
to  persevere  with  this  Amendment.  Per- 
sonally, he  thought  the  Amendment  un- 
necessary, because  it  sought  to  limit  the 
Eower  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  present 
ad  by  law.  He  objected  very  much  to 
the  clause  as  it  stood  in  the  BUI,  and  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  vote  for 
an  Amendment  upon  it  in  regard  to  the 
punishment ;  but  he  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  Friend,  on  the  ground 
of  the  restriction  it  placed  on  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  reference  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  public  meetings  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  sufficient ;  but  as  the 
Amendment  restricted  that  power  he 
was  unable  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MARUM  said,  the  law  as  to 
public  meetings  was  the  same  both  in 
tlngland  and  Lreland,  and  it  had  been 
recently  held  by  English  Judges  in  the 
case  of  the  Salvation  Army  riots  at 
Weston-super-Mare  that  if  a  meeting 
held  fof  a  lawful  purpose  were  inter- 
fered with  by  other  persons,  it  was  for 
the  Government  to  prevent  that  inter- 
ference. In  the  case  in  question,  cer- 
tain persons  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  met  another  army 
in  the  same  town.  There  was  a  free 
fight,  and  they  overpowered  the  con- 
stables. The  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  local  magistrates,  who  issued 
a  circular  in  the  nature  of  a  proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  another  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  fight  which  had  taken  place, 
anticipating  that  a  similar  occurrence 
might  happen  again.  The  question  was 
submitted  to  a  Superior  Court  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
magistrates  were  justified  in  issuing  that 

Srohibition,  and  Mr.  Justice  Field  and 
[r.  Justice  Cave  gave  a  lucid  Judgment, 
in  which  they  held  the  magistrates  were 
not  justified  under  the  circumstances  in 
the  action  they  took,  but  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  Executive  to  have  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  town  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  that  the  fact  of  a  large  procession 
going  through  the  town  drawing  toge- 
ther a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
if  its  object  was  peaceable,  had  a  legal 
right  to  hold  that  meeting.  The  Judges, 
therefore,  quashed  the  conviction ;  and 
he  gathered  that  the  law  of  England, 
in  consequence  of  that  decision,  was  that 
a  lawful  meeting  could  be  held  for  a 
lawful  purpose,  and  that  if  it  were  so 
interfered  with  by  any  other  persons  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  interference.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  an  extremely  doubtful  matter  whe- 
ther, in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  the  Executive,  were  justified  in  the 
proclamations  they  had  issued  hitherto ; 
and  there  was  no  wonder,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  bring  forward  a  specific 
clause  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
prohibit  public  as  well  as  private  meet- 
ings. It  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  under  the  previous  sections  of  this 
Bill  very  large  powers  had  been  con- 
ferred. Any  person  who  took  part  in 
an  unlawful  assembly  was  liable  to  the 

Eenalties  of  the  Act ;  and  not  only  that, 
ut  any  person,  by  act  or  words  spoken, 
would  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the 
4th  section,  so  that  an  influence  of  a 
very  potent  character  would  be  exercised 
upon  any  person  who  desired  to  attend 
a  public  meeting.  If  a  man  went  to  a 
meeting  quite  innocently,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  imlawful  one,  or  if  words 
were  spoken  or  acts  done  of  a  certain 
character,  he  would  have  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  very  serious  penalties. 
These  were  matters  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  they  had  to  con- 
sider that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  his 
own  caprice,  without  any  control,  was  to 
be  able  to  stop  any  public  meeting  in 
Ireland.  Yesterday,  in  discussing  the 
question,  it  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  they  had  already  passed  the 
4th  and  5th  sections  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  they  would  be  in  full  force  and 
effect.  He  asked  why  it  was  necessary 
that  the  arbitrary  powers  conferred  by 
this  clause  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ?  He  knew  that  they  must 
bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  that  the  sec- 
tion would  pass,  and  his  observations 
were  hardly  directed  against  a  refusal  of 
this  power,  because,  as  he  said,  it  waf 
inevitable  that  it  would  be  given.    Bat 
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These  were  not  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Macartney), 
and  when  he  wished  to  discuss  with  me 
those  observations  I  declined ;  and  then 
he,  apparently  much  irritated,  threatened 
to  appeal  to  you.  Sir.  I  told  him  he  was 
at  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mb.  O'KELLY:  When  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  interfered  in  a  con- 
versation which  was  not  directed  to  him, 
and  with  which  he  had  practically  no- 
tiiing  at  all  to  do,  threatening  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  matter,  I 
did  say  to  him  that  he  was  acting  the 
part  of  an  eavesdropper,  because  I  con- 
sidered that  the  conversation,  not  being 
addressed  to  him,  he  had  no  reason  to 
intervene 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  think  the  House 
will  expect  the  hon.  Members  to  express 
regret,  because,  although  these  observa- 
tions were  not  made  openly,  still  they 
were  made  in  this  House,  where  hon. 
Members  are  accustomed  to  spea^  of 
one  another  with  respect.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  hon.  Members,  wnen 
they  come  to  reflect  upon  the  matter, 
will  think  it  right  to  withdraw  their 
observations. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  :  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  will  express  my  regret  to  the 
House  for  having  made  use  of  the  obser- 
vations. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR :  I  shall 
not  have  the  least  hesitation  in  with- 
drawing any  expression  I  have  made 
use  of,  and  which  may  be  considered  to 
be  improper.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  that  the  account  given  of  the  obser- 
vations by  the  hon.  Member  was  not 
altogether  correct.  However,  whatever 
the  expressions  were  which  hon.  Mem- 
bers sitting  around  me  reasonably  think 
they  have  a  right  to  complain  of,  I 
willingly  withdraw  them. 

ORDERS    OF    TEE  DAT, 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  167.] 
(Secretary   Sir    William  ffareourtf   Mr.    Olad- 
stone,    Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral,    Mr,  Solicitor 
General t  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

COMMITTBE.    [Pro^rtfM  I4th  June."] 

[twelfih  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Oommittee.) 

Mr.  Arthur  0*  Connor 
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PART  n. 

Offenoes  against  this  Act. 

Clause  7  (Illegal  meetings). 

Amendment  again  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  16,  to  leave  out  from  the  w<wd 
"  which,"  to  the  word  "  safety/'  in  lino  16, 
both  inclusive,  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
"  convened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  with  an 
intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously  and 
tumultuously." — (Mr,  Labouchere,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  which  he  has  reason  to  helieye  *  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  LABOUCHEEE  said,  he  enter- 
tained a  hope    that   the    Government 
would  accept   this   reasonable  Amend- 
ment.    Should  they  not  do  so,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  to  expend  a 
very  long  time  in  discussing  the  matter. 
The  Prime  Minister  had    said  that  if 
there  were  Members  in  that  House  who 
considered  that  evictions  were  crimes— 
and  there  certainly  were  persons  in  that 
House  who  considered   evictions  to  be 
crimes — the  proper  time    for  bringing 
forward  a  provision  for  putting  a  stop 
to  such  evictions  would  be  during  the 
Committee  on  this  BiU.     He  confessed 
that  he  entertained  a  hope  that  before 
long  they  would  come  to  some  clause 
which  would,  at  any  rate,  justify  some 
action  in  that  direction  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee.  In  regard  to  this  clause, 
the  Chief    Secretary  for  Ireland   had 
stated  that  the  Bill  would  give  no  firesh 
powers  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  present  could 
proclaim  any  meeting ;  but  it  was  a  very 
serious  question  whether  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant in  Ireland,  or  whether  the  Execu- 
tive in  England,  should  have  a  right 
to  intervene  in    a    legally  constituted 
public  meeting.     The  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  assumed  that  right ;  but  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  he  himself,  and  the 
police  who  acted  in  consequence  of  a 
prodamation  of  that  kind,  would  not  be 
liable  to  an  action.    But,  be  that  as  it 
might,  he  contended  that  the  Bill  itself 
made  a  distinction.     According  to  this 
Bill,  not  only  might  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
proclaim  a  meeting  which  he  had  reason 
to  think  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the 
public,  but  he  might  punish,  under  the 
provisions    of    the    BiU,    anyone    who 
attended  that  meeting^.    Now,  that  was 
a  power  which  he  did  not  possess  at 
present,  and  it  seemed  to  mm  a  foir 
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and  reasonable  thing  that  when  anyone 
was  arrested  and  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate for  attending  a  public  meeting,  he 
should  have  the  right  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  meeting  was  convened 
for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  a  lawful  object 
riotously  and  tumultuously.  That  was 
the  simple  object  of  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  he 
gathered  from  the  expressions  made  use 
of  by  the  hon.  Member  that  he  intended 
to  persevere  with  this  Amendment.  Per- 
sonally, he  thought  the  Amendment  un- 
necessary, because  it  sought  to  limit  the 
Eower  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  present 
ad  by  law.  He  objected  very  much  to 
the  clause  as  it  stooa  in  the  BUI,  and  he 
should  have  been  prepared  to  vote  for 
an  Amendment  upon  it  in  regard  to  the 
punishment ;  but  he  objected  to  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  Friend,  on  the  ground 
of  the  restriction  it  placed  on  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  power  possessed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  m  reference  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  public  meetings  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  sufficient ;  but  as  the 
Amendment  restricted  that  power  he 
was  unable  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MARUM  said,  the  law  as  to 
public  meetings  was  the  same  both  in 
£ngland  and  Lreland,  and  it  had  been 
recently  held  by  English  Judges  in  the 
case  of  the  Salvation  Army  riots  at 
Weston-super-Mare  that  if  a  meeting 
held  fof  a  lawful  purpose  were  inter- 
fered with  by  other  persons,  it  was  for 
the  Government  to  prevent  that  inter- 
ference. In  the  case  in  question,  cer- 
tain persons  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  met  another  army 
in  the  same  town.  There  was  a  free 
fight,  and  they  overpowered  the  con- 
stables. The  matter  was  brought  be- 
fore the  local  magistrates,  who  issued 
a  circular  in  the  nature  of  a  proclama- 
tion, prohibiting  another  meeting  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  consequence  of  the 
previous  fight  which  had  taken  place, 
anticipating  that  a  similar  occurrence 
might  happen  again.  The  question  was 
submitted  to  a  Superior  Court  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
magistrates  were  justified  in  issuing  that 

Srohibition,  and  Mr.  Justice  Field  and 
[r.  Justice  Cave  gave  a  lucid  Judgment, 
in  which  they  held  the  magistrates  were 
not  justified  under  the  circumstances  in 
the  action  they  took,  but  that  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  Executive  to  have  a  sufficient 
force  in  the  town  to  preserve  the  peace, 
and  that  the  fact  of  a  large  procession 
going  through  the  town  drawing  toge- 
ther a  considerable  number  of  persons, 
if  its  object  was  peaceable,  had  a  legal 
right  to  hold  that  meeting.  The  Judges, 
therefore,  quashed  the  conviction  ;  and 
he  gathered  that  the  law  of  England, 
in  consequence  of  that  decision,  was  that 
a  lawful  meeting  could  be  held  for  a 
lawful  purpose,  and  that  if  it  were  so 
interfered  with  by  any  other  persons  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  pre- 
vent the  interference.  In  his  opinion,  it 
was  an  extremely  doubtful  matter  who- 
ther,  in  Ireland,  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  the  Executive,  were  justified  in  the 
proclamations  they  had  issued  hitherto ; 
and  there  was  no  wonder,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  it  had  been  thought 
necessary  to  bring  forward  a  specific 
clause  to  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
prohibit  public  as  well  as  private  meet- 
ings. It  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten 
that  under  the  previous  sections  of  this 
Bill  very  large  powers  had  been  con- 
ferred. Any  person  who  took  part  in 
an  unlawful  assembly  was  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Act ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  any  person,  by  act  or  words  spoken, 
would  fall  within  the  provisions  of  the 
4th  section,  so  that  an  influence  of  a 
very  potent  character  would  be  exercised 
upon  any  person  who  desired  to  attend 
a  public  meeting.  If  a  man  went  to  a 
meeting  quite  innocently,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  an  unlawful  one,  or  if  words 
were  spoken  or  acts  done  of  a  certain 
character,  he  would  have  rendered  him- 
self liable  to  very  serious  penalties. 
These  were  matters  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  they  had  to  con- 
sider that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  his 
own  caprice,  without  any  control,  was  to 
be  able  to  stop  any  public  meeting  in 
Ireland.  Yesterday,  in  discussing  the 
question,  it  seemed  to  have  been  for- 
gotten that  they  had  already  passed  the 
4th  and  5th  sections  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  they  would  be  in  full  force  and 
effect.  He  asked  why  it  was  necessary 
that  the  arbitrary  powers  conferred  by 
this  clause  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ?  He  knew  that  they  must 
bow  to  the  inevitable,  and  that  the  sec- 
tion would  pass,  and  his  observations 
were  hardly  directed  against  a  refusal  of 
this  power,  because,  as  he  said,  it  waf 
I  inevitable  Uiat  it  would  be  given.    Bat 
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the  object  of  his  Amendment  was  to 
restrict  the  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. The  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  very  pro- 
perly brought  forward  the  fact  that 
under  the  section — 

"The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  published  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety." 

In  the  decision  he  (Mr.  Marum)  had 
alluded  to  at  the  commencement  of  his 
observations  —  namely,  the  Weston- 
super-Mare  case — it  was  distinctly  laid 
down  by  the  Judges  that  although  in 
the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  the  public 
safety  and  the  public  peace  were  in 
danger,  nevertheless  the  magistrates 
were  not  authorized  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion prohibiting  a  contemplated  meeting, 
so  that  they  might  prevent  similar  riote. 
It  was,  therefore,  established  that  an 
apprehension  in  regard  to  the  public 
safety,  or  of  the  commission  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  was  not  sufficient  in  Com- 
mon Law  to  authorize  the  issue  of  a 
proclamation  of  this  kind.  He  did  not 
Know  whether  it  was  intended  by  the 
words  "public  safety  "  to  include  any- 
thing beyond  the  public  peace.  The 
section  said  "the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety ;"  but  it  was  not  questioned 
whether  public  safety  meant  anything 
more  than  public  peace.  His  remarks 
on  the  present  Amendment  would  render 
unnecessary  any  lengthened  observations 
on  the  next  Amendment  which  stood  in 
his  name,  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
no  proclamation  should  take  effect  ex- 
cept on  a  sworn  information  in  writing. 
Mr.  p.  martin  said,  that  in  con- 
sidering  the  Amendment  they  ought  to 
have  regard  to  what  the  exact  state  of 
the  law  was.  At  the  present  moment, 
under  the  existing  law,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  was,  as  had  been 
stated  by  the  Attorney  General,  em- 
powered to  prohibit  a  meeting ;  but  he 
(Mr.  P.  Martin)  submitted  that  under 
the  existing  law,  if  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant prohibited  a  meeting,  it  was  com- 
petent for  any  person  who  had  attended 
that  meeting,  if  indicted  in  a  Court 
of  Justice,  to  question  the  legality  of 
the  proclamation  issued  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  subject  of  the  Queen,  when  he 
oame  to  the  meeting  and  found  such  a 
proclamation  had  been  issued,  to  leave 
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the  meeting  at  once ;  but  he  was  still  at 
liberty  to  question,  if  prosecuted,  the 
legality  of  the  proclamation.  The  learned 
Attorney  General  for  England  (Sir 
Henry  James)  might  recollect  that  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  the  prosecution  against 
Mr.  O'Connell  the  legality  of  what  was 
known  as  the  celebrated  proclamation 
of  Clontarf  had  been  strongly  ques- 
tioned. The  Act  of  1833  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department.  The  framers  of 
the  Act  of  1833  knew  that  the  law  waa 
as  he  (Mr.  P.  Martin)  had  stated  it ;  and 
on  referring  to  the  2nd  section  of  that 
Act,  it  would  be  found  that  when,  for 
the  first  time,  power  was  g^ven  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  by  Statute,  to  make 
this  proclamation,  it  was  prescribed  that 
persons  attending  a  proclaimed  meeting 
should  be  guilty  of  a  statutable  misde- 
meanour, and  indictable  at  Common 
Law  only  after  notice  given  and  know- 
ledge. It  was  only  in  that  way,  even 
under  the  Act  of  1833,  stringent  as  that 
Act  was,  that  punishment  was  inflicted 
upon  any  person  who  was  present  at  a 
meeting  which  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  What  waa  pro- 
posed to  be  done  by  this  Bill,  if  it  passed 
into  an  Act,  was  totally  and  entirely 
different.  What  was  stated  in  this  sec- 
tion was  that — 

"The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing  to  be  pablished  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety." 

Therefore,  it  would  be  incompetent  for 
anyone  t-o  question  anything  except  the 
fact  that  the  meeting  was  proclaimed, 
and  that  it  took  place.  The  section  went 
on  to  say  that — 

"Any  person  who  is  present  at  a  meeting 
prohibited  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  offence  against  this  Act.*' 

Under  that  clause,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  power  to  prohibit  a  meeting  that 
was  perfectly  legal  and  justifiable;  but 
a  person  attending  it  would  be  liable  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  It  would 
apply  even  to  a  meeting  that  took  place 
in  a  vestry  of  a  chapel  in  Ireland.  Sup- 
pose such  a  meeting  was  called  for  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  proclaimed  it  at  10  minutes 
past  4,  any  person  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  whether  he  knew  of  the 
proclamation  or  not,  was  at  once,  under 
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this  86ctioii,  if  it  were  passed  into  law, 
made  guilty  of  an  offence  punishable 
by  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  section  to  pro- 
Tide  that  a  guilty  knowledge  should  be 
brought  home  to  the  accused.  There- 
fore,  the  clause  did  two  things — it  did 
away  with  the  protection  which  existed 
under  the  present  law  of  a  right  to 
question  the  ground  on  which  the  pro- 
clamation was  issued ;  and  it  went  fur- 
ther,  and  enabled  a  person  to  be  con- 
victed of  an  offence,  for  which  the 
penalty  was  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour,  although  at  the  time 
he  attended  the  meeting  he  might  not 
have  been  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  proclamation.  The  Act  of  1833 
was  extremely  stringent,  but  it  contained 
no  proyision  as  stringent  as  this.  Under 
the  Act  of  1833  a  person  present  at  a 
proclaimed  meeting  must  first  be  re- 
quested to  leave,  and  it  was  only  after 
refusing  to  leave  that  he  was  liable  to 
be  indicted  at  Common  Law  for  a  mis- 
demeanour. They  all  knew  that  the 
Act  of  1833  was  an  Act  which  had 
always  been  looked  upon  as  the  most 
unjust  and  tyrannical  measure  which 
had  ever  been  placed  on  the  Statute 
Book,  and  so  unjust  and  tyrannical  that 
the  Parliament  which  passed  it  had  to 
modify  it  the  very  next  year.  But  even 
in  that  Act  the  injustice  which  might  be 
inflicted  under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent clause  could  not  have  been  com- 
mitted. 

Thb  chairman  wished  to  point 
out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that 
he  was  speaking  against  the  entire  clause, 
upon  which  there  were  a  number  of 
Amendments,  and  that  he  was  altogether 
departing  from  the  Amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Mb.  p.  MARTIN  said,  he  was  afraid 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair 
had  not  understood  the  drift  of  his  ar- 
gument. Perhaps  he  had  been  enlarg- 
ing a  little  unnecessarily ;  but  he  was 
illustrating  the  evil  effect  of  allowing 
the  present  words  to  remain  without 
amendment  in  the  Bill,  and  desired  to 
show  that  if  the  clause  was  to  remain 
without  the  Amendment  in  its  present 
state,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  pre- 
cedent, and  not  be  in  accordance  even 
with  the  Act  of  1833. 

The  chairman  said,  there  were 
various  Amendments  upon  the  Paper, 
which  would  come  on  for  discussion  in 


regular  order ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  at  present  discussing  the 
whole  clause. 

Mb.  p.  martin  said,  he  did  not 
intend  to  do  so,  and  if  he  had  trans- 
gressed he  regretted  it.  The  object  of 
the  Amendment,  he  conceived,  was  to 
safeguard  the  clause,  by  making  it  ne- 
cessary, in  case  of  prosecution,  that  the 
Executive  should  be  bound  to  prove  that 
the  meeting  was  in  fact  what  was  recog- 
nized in  law  as  an  illegal  meeting.  To 
show  the  necessity  for  some  such  protec- 
tion for  persons  who  might  be  innocent, 
he  had  considered  it  desirable  to  show 
what  would  be  the  practical  working  of 
the  clause  in  its  present  form,  unamended, 
and  the  evil  effects  of  permitting  the 
mere  belief  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
even  though  it  could  be  shown  that  be- 
lief was  unreasonable  and  ill-founded  to 
subject  any  persons  who  attended  to  lia- 
bility to  six  months.  It  was  in  aid  of  the 
view  he  desired  to  present  that  he  had 
alluded  to  the  Act  of  1833,  which,  as  he 
had  stated,  did  not  make  the  fact  of  at- 
tendance criminal  until  notice  had  been 
given  to  the  persons  present  at  the 
meeting ;  and  he  had  then  been  going 
on  to  illustrate  that  the  punishment,  even 
after  guilty  knowledge  was  established, 
was  simply  by  indictment  under  the 
Common  Law,  with  the  protection  of  a 
jury.  No  doubt  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  discussing  an  Amendment 
of  this  character  when  there  were  a 
number  of  other  Amendments  upon  it. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  ventured 
to  express  an  earnest  hope  that  the 
Government  would  listen  to  the  very 
moderate  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere). 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  who 
had  just  spoken  showed  that  the 
clause  placed  great  additional  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
They  were  now  giving  powers  of  a  most 
arbitrary  character,  together  with  a 
summary  penalty  upon  people  who  at- 
tended puolic  meetings.  The  Act  of 
1833  did  not  g;ive  such  powers,  and  he 
confessed  that  he  did  not  like  to  leave  it 
absolutely  to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  upon  a  penal  question  of  this 
sort.  He  thought  there  ought  to  be  a 
definition,  and  a  hard  line  drawn,  as  to 
what  was  to  constitute  an  illegal,  meet- 
ing, and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He,  therefore,  appealed  to  Her  Majesty's 
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Gbyemment  to  modify  the  clause  in 
the  direction  of  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere).  He  did  not  like  the  Bill 
at  all,  and  he  certainly  did  not  like 
this  clause ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  this  clause  would  be  made 
much  more  acceptable,  and  much  more 
workable,  and  much  more  efficient  if  the 
feelings  and  traditions  of  the  Supporters 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  that 
side  of  the  House  were  studied  by  agree- 
ing to  a  modification  of  it.  Therefore, 
even  now,  at  the  last  hour,  he  would 
venture  to  hope  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  reconsider  the  clause, 
and  accede  to  the  very  moderate  demand 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Labouchere)  had 
made. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  their  responsibility  had  announced  that 
the  Irish  Executive  considered  the  clause 
to  be  necessary,  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  entertain  Amendments  such  as  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Labouchere).  What  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  proposal  now  made  ? 
The  hon.  Member  proposed  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  could  now  prohibit 
meetings  at  discretion,  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so  unless  he  was  in  a  position 
to  prove  that  they  would  be  dangerous 
to  public  safety.*  [**  No,  no !  " j  He 
had  before  him  the  Amendment,  which 
proposed  to  leave  out  the  words — 

"Which  he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the  publio 
safety," 

in  order  to  insert  the  words — 

**  Oonvened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  with 
an  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously 
and  tumultuously." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  that  would  make 
it  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
stop  the  meetings  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  were  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  meetings  were  not  always 
ostensibly  and  openly  convened  for  the 
purpose  they  were  designed  to  carry  out. 
A  meeting  was  not  unfrequently  osten- 
sibly convened  for  a  comparatively  harm- 
less object ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  it  might  not  be  safe,  in  the 
interest  of  the  security  of  the  State,  that 
an  excited  meeting  in  a  particular  loca- 
lity should  take  place  at  all.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,   stated  on   the 
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authority  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  he 
and  those  who  advised  him  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  clause.  The 
clause  itself  he  would  fairly  admit,  was 
a  matter  for  argument,  and  whether  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  should  be  passed  at  cdl 
was  undoubtedly  a  fair  matter  for  differ- 
ence  of  opinion.  His  own  opinion  was 
that  it  was  most  desirable  to  pass  a  Bill 
upon  these  lines;  but,  of  course,  hon. 
Members  below  the  Gangway  held  a 
different  opinion,  approachms;  the  ques- 
tion as  they  did  firom  an  entirely  different 
standpoint.  But  he  trusted  that  those 
who  wished — as  he  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  DiUwyn)  to 
wish  —  the  Bill  to  be  passed  into  law 
would  not  lend  their  countenance  and 
support  to  an  Amendment  which  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  render  the 
clause  practically  unworkable  and  use- 
less. Under  those  circumstances,  he 
trusted  that  the  Committee  would  not 
accept  any  Amendment  of  this  kind. 

Mb.  storey  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  asserted 
that  the  effect  of  adopting  this  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  make  the  clause  prac- 
tically useless  for  all  purposes  in  Ireland. 
What  he  wished  to  point  out  to  the  right 
hon.  Member  was  this.  If  the  clause 
were  modified  according  to  the  wish  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  the  present  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  still  be  retained 
in  its  entirety.  What  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  wished  to  do  was  this 
— he  wanted  to  draw  a  clear  definition 
between  meeting^  convened  for  an  un- 
lawful purpose,  and  meetings  convened 
with  an  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  ob- 
ject riotously  and  tumultuously,  and  a 
class  of  other  meetings  which  might  take 
place  in  Ireland,  and  which  had  taken 
place  in  Ireland.  He  might  give  an 
illustration,  which  ought  to  come  home 
to  the  Treasury  Bench.  There  was  a 
meeting  in  Hyde  Park  in  favour  of 
Beform  in  1866.  That  was  a  meeting 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  pro- 
hibited; but  it  was  a  meeting  which 
nevertheless  was  held,  and  it  was  held 
in  defiance  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  leaders  of  the  Reform  move- 
ment stating  their  intention  of  contest- 
ing the  legality  of  the  prohibition. 
Would  the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land say  that,  in  regard  to  such^eetings 
as  that,  the  legality  of  which  might  be 
freely  asserted,  it  was  reasonable  to  pro- 
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vide  that  eyeiy  person  who  attended 
them  was  to  be  liable  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  The 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere)  was  one 
which  he  thought  the  Government  might 
reasonably  accept.  If  there  was  a  meet- 
ing for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  a  meeting 
with  an  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful 
object  riotously  and  tumultuously,  then 
let  them  take  the  power  to  prohibit  it, 
and  also  the  power  to  send  a  man  who 
attended  it  to  gaol  for  six  months.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  personally,  that  he 
agreed  even  with  that.  He  thought 
there  ought  to  be  a  further  limitation — 
namely,  in  the  case  of  meetings  which 
might  hare  ended  in  tumult,  but  which 
might  not  have  been  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tumult.  He  thought  it  would 
be  very  unfair  to  send  men  to  gaol  for 
attending  a  meeting  of  that  kind.  He 
had  listened  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  when  he 
suggested  to  the  Committee  that  they 
might  fairly  trust  the  Irish  Executive 
Oovemment ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  unable  to  tell  them  that  the 
Government  which  might  succeed  the  pre- 
sent one  might  not  act  very  differently 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  present 
Government  would  act.  He  should  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  to  the  words  of  his  Pre- 
decessor, the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  who  said 
that  there  were  two  grounds  on  which  a 
meeting  ought  to  be  dispersed — one  was 
danger  to  individuals  attending  them, 
and  the  other  was  that,  directly  or  in- 
directly, they  might  be  the  occasion  of 
an  excitement  that  would  probably  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Now,  he  had 
sat  upon  the  Bench  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  he  understood  what  it 
was  to  have  a  meeting  prohibited,  be- 
cause it  was  calculated  to  lead  to  a  breach 
of  the  peace ;  but  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  no  public  meeting  had  been 
held  in  a  time  of  excitement  in  the 
North  of  England,  or  in  any  part  of 
England,  which  could  not  have  been 
prohibited,  according  to  the  elastic  de- 
finition of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
— namely,  a  meeting  which  led,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  excitement  which 
might  end  in  a  oreach  of  the  peace. 
He  would  ask  what  were  all  their  public 
meetings  if  they  were  worthy  of  the 


name  of  public  meetings  at  all,  and 
were  to  have  any  influence  upon  publio 
affairs  ?  All  their  meetings  were  full  of 
excitement ;  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  effect  upon  Parliament  until  a  time 
of  excitement  came,  and  it  was  the  same 
in  Ireland,  and  yet,  according  to  a 
Liberal  Ministry,  and  to  a  late  Liberal 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  they  ought 
to  prohibit  meetings  upon  such  a  ground 
as  this;  but  he  had  never  understood 
the  late  (Dhief  Secretary  for  Ireland  to 
say  that  he  would  hold  for  a  moment 
that  if  a  man  attended  such  a  meeting 
as  that,  even  if  it  were  prohibited,  he 
ought  to  be  liable  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment, and  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  contesting  the  prohibition  of  the 
meeting.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
pressed  upon  the  Government,  though 
probably  he  and  his  Friends  who  enter- 
tained the  same  view  were  almost  help- 
less in  the  matter,  that  they  should  re- 
consider their  decision  with  regard  to 
this  Amendment.  No  doubt  those  who 
supported  it  were  few  in  number ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  pressed  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, having  regard  to  their  own 
declarations  in  past  days,  and  to  the 
danger  which  might  possibly  arise  if  the 
clause  passed  in  its  present  form,  that 
they  should  accept  some  modification 
in  the  clause  as  it  stood  at  present. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  thought  it  would  be  far  better  to 
negative  the  clause  altogether  than  to 
mcdce  it  perfectly  nugatory  and  useless, 
as  would  be  the  effect  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton 
(Mr.  Labouchere).  It  was  altogether  be- 
side the  mark  to  say  that  such  a  clause 
as  this  was  not  wanted  in  England.  They 
all  knew  that  perfectly  well.  Nor  would 
it  apply  to  such  meetings  as  that  which 
was  presided  over  the  other  day  in  Hyde 
Park  by  the  hon.  Member  for  New- 
castle (Mr.  J.  Co  wen).  Everybody  knew 
that  the  feeling  of  the  community  in 
England  was  on  the  side  of  the  law, 
and,  therefore,  meetings  might  be  held 
without  danger  in  this  country  which 
would  be  altogether  unsafe  under  the 
present  condition  of  Ireland.  It  was 
upon  that  ground  that  meetings  had 
been  prohibited  within  the  last  two 
years  in  Ireland,  and  upon  that  ground 
alone.  He  complained  that  the  same 
arguments  were  urged  over  and  over 
again.  The  opinion  of  the  Government 
was  that  the  powers  which  were  taken 
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in  the  year  1833  were  necessary  at  the 
present  day.  He  fully  understood  that 
non.  Members  opposite  were  not  of  that 
opinion;  but  the  Government  did  not 
ODviously  share  that  view,  or  they 
would  never  have  introduced  the  pre- 
sent Bill. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  there  was  a  de- 
finition of  prohibition  in  the  Act  of 
1838. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HARCOUKT  said, 
the  definition  of  prohibition  was  that 
public  notice  should  be  given,  and  a 
similar  definition  was  given  in  this 
clause — namely,  that  it  should  be  a 
meeting  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
reason  to  believe  **  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  peace  or  the  public  safety." 
There  was  quite  as  much  necessity  to 
take  such  powers  as  there  were  in  the 
year  1833.  The  Irish  Executive  were 
of  opinion  that  the  powers  were  neces'- 
sary,  and  that  they  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  meetings  convened  for  an  un*- 
lawful  purpose ;  but  it  was  not  likely 
that  meetings  would  be  made  public 
which  were  convened  for  an  unlawful 
purpose,  or  with  an  intent  to  carry  out 
a  lawful  object  riotously  or  tumultuously, 
and,  therefore,  the  Government  could 
not  accept  the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere). 
There  might  be  many  meetings  held 
which  it  was  desirable  to  prohibit  alto- 
gether outside  the  terms  of  the  hon. 
Member's  Amendment.  No  doubt  such 
a  ground  would  be  the  ordinary  ground 
for  magisterial  intervention  in  England  ; 
but  the  Government  had  never  pretended 
or  claimed  that  they  desired  to  deal  with 
such  cases  in  Ireland.  They  asked  for 
exceptional  powers  here  to  deal  with  an 
exceptional  danger.  It  was  highly  pro- 
bable that  meetings  might  be  convened 
for  an  unlawful  purpose  at  which  the 
language  used  might  be  of  such  an  in- 
flammatory character  as  to  lead  to  evil 
results ;  and  they  felt  that  it  ought  to  be 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, who  was  the  person  responsible 
for  the  public  safety  in  Ireland,  to  pro- 
hibit such  a  meeting.  He  wished  hon. 
Members  opposite  to  understand  clearly 
that,  in  the  view  of  the  Government,  it 
was  perfectly  idle  to  expect  that  they 
could  depart  from  the  principle  they  had 
laid  down  in  this  clause,  or  accept 
Amendments  which  would,  in  point  of 
fact,  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  the 
BUI. 
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Mb.  OALLAN  said,  he  thought  the 
Home  Secretary  had  misled  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  the  practical  effect  of 
adopting  the  Amendment  would  be.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed 
to  think  that  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted  the  offence  which  the  clause 
dealt  with  would  have  to  be  brought 
under  the  purview  of  a  jury.  Now,  the 
Amendment  only  struck  out  the  words — 

« Which  he  has  reason  to  beUeve  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  the  public 
safety ; " 

and  it  provided  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
might  prohibit  any  meeting — 

**  Convened  for  an  unlawful  purpose,  or  with 
an  intent  to  carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously 
and  tumultuously ;  ** 

and  it  provided  that  any  person  who  was 
present  at  such  a  meeting  so  prohibited 
should  be  guilty  of  an  offence  imder 
the  Act.  Therefore,  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  would  not  place  any  offence 
against  the  Act  under  the  purview  of  a 
jury. 

SiK  WILLIAM  HARCOUET:  I 
never  said  that  it  would. 

Mr.  C ALLAN  said,  he  had  not  as- 
serted that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  said  so,  because  if  he 
had  said  so  in  expressed  terms  he  would 
have  intentionally  misled  the  Committee ; 
but  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  done  so  unintentionally,  because 
he  had  pointed  out  that  no  jury  would 
find  a  person  guilty ;  and,  therefore,  he 
had  led  the  Committee  to  believe  that 
if  they  accepted  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr.  La- 
bouchere) they  would  place  the  matter 
under  the  purview  of  a  jury.  According 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere),  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  able  to  pro- 
hibit any  meeting  convened  for  an  un- 
lawful purpose,  or  with  an  intent  to 
carry  out  a  lawful  object  riotously  and 
tumultuously.  And  how  was  that  in- 
tent to  be  ascertained  ?  Had  they  not 
their  Clifford  Lloyds,  and  their  County 
Inspectors  Smiths,  and  their  Sub-In- 
spectors to  swear  informations  that  they 
believed  such  meetings  were  convened 
for  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  with  intent 
to  carry  out  illegal  objects,  and  in  that 
ease  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  hare 
full  power  to  prohibit  them.  Anyone 
attending  such  a  meeting  would  come 
under  the  Act,  aud  would  be  taken  airay 
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from  the  protecting  influence  of  a  jury. 
It  was  perfectly  clear  that  if  the  Oom- 
mittee  adopted  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
still  have  full  power  to  suppress  any 
meeting  called  for  an  unlawful  purpose, 
or  to  carry  out  any  unlawful  object 
riotously  and  tumultuously.  They  had 
800  poUce  officials  in  Ireland — Sub-In- 
spectors who  would  be  prepared  to  swear 
to  any  intent  that  might  suit  the  purpose 
of  the  Government.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary said  that  if  they  adopted  the  Amend- 
ment it  would  defeat  the  object  the  Go- 
vernment had  in  inserting  this  clause. 
He  could  only  gather  that  that  object 
was  to  suppress  all  public  meetings  in 
Ireland  for  the  next  three  years,  and  to 
place  them  completely  and  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Castle  officials ;  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  he  should  certainly 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  had  just  told  the  Committee 
that  certain  liberties  of  speech  and  action 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
could  be  tolerated  iu  this  country,  be- 
cause the  feeling  here  was  on  the  side  of 
the  law.  Why  was  the  feeling  here  on 
the  side  of  the  law  ?  It  was  for  a  very 
simple  reason — because  the  law  was  on 
the  side  of  the  people,  because  the  law 
was  tender  of  public  rights,  and  because 
the  law  was  a  safeguard  of  public  liberty. 
Therefore,  the  feeling  in  England  was, 
to  a  very  g^eat  degree,  on  the  side  of  the 
law.  If  thesame  treatment  were  extended 
to  Ireland  it  would  be  soon  seen  that  the 
feelinfi^  of  the  people  there  would  be  on 
the  side  of  the  law  ;  but  the  law  in  Ire- 
Ian  i  had  been,  and  was  every  day  being 
made,  the  enemy  of  liberty,  the  enemy 
of  public  right,  the  enemy  of  freedom  of 
speech,  and  of  freedom  of  action — aye, 
andof  ft^edom  of  thought,  if  the  law  could 
reach  that.  Under  these  circumstances, 
was  it  wonderful  if  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  not  altogether  on 
the  side  of  the  law?  If  they  treated 
the  people  of  England  to  the  same  law 
that  they  gave  to  the  Irish  people,  they 
would  refuse  to  submit  to  it ;  and  they 
would  then  see  whether  the  feeling  of 
the  English  people  would  be  on  the  side 
of  the  law.  Let  them  treat  the  people 
of  England  to  the  Protection  of  Ferson 
and  Property  Acts ;  let  them  tr^nt  the 
people   of  Englautl   to  a  mca<i!ire  likt 


this ;  let  them  treat  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  any  one  of  the  five  coercion  mea- 
sures which  had  been  brought  forward 
since  the  date  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and 
then  they  would  see  if  the  feeling  of  the 
people  of  England  would  be  on  the  side 
tif  the  law.  The  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  was  what  the  law  of  England 
had  made  it.  It  had  made  it  incumbent 
on  every  high-spirited  man  in  Ireland  to 
have  no  feeling  on  the  side  of  the  law, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  law  might  be  in 
accord  with  justice  and  morality. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  hon. Mem- 
ber was  getting  very  general  in  his 
remarks.  He  ought  to  recollect  that 
there  was  a  particular  Amendment  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  would 
not  contest  the  ruling  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman ;  but  he  had  been  replying 
to  words  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  he  thought  the 
Irish  Members  ought  to  be  free  to  reply 
to  arguments  such  as  those  which  had 
been  brought  forward  on  the  part  of  the 
Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  had  allowed 
the  hon.  Member  a  considerable  amount 
of  latitude  ;  but  he  was  now  going  into 
a  general  disquisition,  which  was  not 
covered  by  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  the 
hon.  Members  who  represented  Irish 
constituencies  were  under  great  diffi- 
culties, aud,  of  course,  they  had  to  sub- 
mit ;  but  he  had  been  pleading  for  his 
own  people,  and  his  own  country,  and 
the  liberties  of  Irishmen.  He  hoped  he 
would  be  excused  if  he  had  in  any  de- 
gree, even  by  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  gone 
too  far,  or  occupied  half  a  minute  too 
much  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  in 
replying  to  the  arguments  addressed  to 
the  Committee  by  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  which  he  had  considered  to  be  very 
important,  and  calculated  to  have  some 
effect  upon  the  feeling  of  the  House. 
Unfortunately,  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  these  matters;  but  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  himself  was  very  little 
more  than  a  name  in  these  cases.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant  sat  in  Dublin  Castle, 
and  could  not  personally  investigate 
these  districts,  or  be  aware  of  what  was 
going  on  in  them,  or  what  was  likely  to 
so  on.  He  was  bound  to  act  upon  in- 
formation supplied  to  him  by  men  who 
were  notoriously  tho  enemies  of  Ireland, 
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and  the  enemies  of  Irish  liherty  and  of 
Irish  rights — by  men  convicted  at  the 
present  moment  even  under  the  newly- 
made  Act  of  Parliament — the  Landlord 
and  Tenant  Act,  which  had  just  been 
passed — convicted  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Sub-Commissioners  of  having  been 
the  robbers  of  the  Irish  people  for  gene- 
rations ;  and  it  was  to  be  upon  informa- 
tion supplied  by  such  men  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  to  act.  Could  any  man 
doubt  what  the  result  would  be  under 
such  circumstances?  Did  anyone  not 
know  that  the  landlords  of  Ireland  hated 
and  detested  public  meetings  for  any 
purpose  whatever  ?  If  these  men  could 
have  their  own  way,  there  would  be  a 
wholesale  prohibition  of  public  agitation, 
or  of  any  public  meeting  for  the  asser- 
tion of  public  rights,  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  It  might  be  said, 
as  a  counter  argument,  that  if  such  had 
been  the  will  of  the  landlords  there 
would  have  been  no  public  meetings. 
He  granted  that  this  power  had  not  been 
carried  out  to  its  utmost  limit ;  but  this 
was  a  new  measure  to  enable  them  to 
carry  it  out  to  any  limit  they  chose. 
Public  meetings  in  Ireland  had  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  safeguards,  not  only  of 
the  rights,  but  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  also  as  affording  protection 
for  the  peace  of  the  country.  He  believed 
that  if  public  meetings  could  have  been 
held  in  Ireland  during  the  past  two 
years,  there  would  have  been  a  far 
better  state  of  things  there  than  now 
existed.  While  public  meetings  were 
free  there  was  very  little  crime  in  Ire- 
land; but  since  they  had  been  sup- 
pressed crime  had  increased.  Under 
this  system  of  terrorism  and  oppres- 
sion crime  was  bound  to  grow  up  and 
flourish,  and  it  was  his  firm  convic- 
tion in  regard  to  this  measure  that  it 
would  not  tend  to  the  repression  of 
crime.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
there  would  be  a  strong  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  people  when 
they  found  themselves  shut  out  from 
every  legitimate  mode  of  agitation.  It 
had  been  some  sort  of  consolation  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  when  they  believed 
that  they  had  grievances  to  ventilate,  to 
know  that  the  Dublic  platforms  were 
open  to  them,  and  that  tney  could  give 
public  expression  to  their  feelings ;  it 
\ras  a  satisfaction  to  them  to  find  that 
mon  wore  able  to  denounce  the  injus- 
tice whioh  waa  practised  upon  them. 


and  to  plead  for  their  rights  and  their 
liberties.  Many  a  man  who  went  to  a 
meeting  of  that  kind  went  home  with  a 
feeling  that  there  was  still  in  Ireland 
someone  who  could  speak  for  them  and 
protect  their  interests  by  making  a  claim 
for  justice  and  a  protest  against  oppres- 
sion. But  what  would  happen  now? 
Nothing  of  the  kind  could  occur.  The 
Irish  tenant  would  have  to  brood  over 
his  grievance  in  secret.  He  would  have 
to  consult  with  a  few  men  as  desperate 
as  himself;  and,  maddened  by  the  injus- 
tice of  being  shut  from  every  oppor- 
tunity of  public  complaint,  and  thrown 
upon  his  own  desperate  resources  for  the 
vindication  of  his  rights  and  redress  of 
his  wrongs,  he  would  resort  to  acts  that 
were  illegal.  He  regretted  to  see  the 
Home  Secretary  come  down  there  and, 
in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  ask 
for  the  destruction  of  every  fragment  of 
Irish  liberty.  Where  were  the  g^reat 
Members  of  the  Liberal  Party  who  in 
former  days  had  pleaded  for  liberty? 
Why  did  they  not  come  there  now  and 
plead  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in 
Ireland?  Was  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  ashamed  to  show 
his  face  and  to  speak  before  the  English 
nation  in  support  of  these  tjrrannical 
measures  ?  Why  was  not  even  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  present?  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  was 
committed  to  this  Bill ;  but  he  left  the 
work  of  arguing  in  favour  of  t3rranny 
and  oppression  to  other  hands  than  his 
own. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  must 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Member  that  he 
had  never  once  spoken  on  the  subject 
of  the  Amendment,  but  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  entire  clause.  He  had  not 
at  all  referred  to  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN :  WeU,  then, 
Mr.  Playfair,  I  will  say  no  more. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  the  rejection  by 
the  Government  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  showed  conclusively  that 
their  object  was  to  stifle  free  speech  in 
Ireland  for  the  next  three  years.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  said  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be  able 
to  put  down  meetings  at  which  he  rea- 
sonably believed  speeches  might  be  made 
of  an  inflammatory  character  calculated 
to  excite  the  public  to  a  breach  of  the 
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peace,  so  that  a  meeting  was  to  be  put 
down,  not  because  it  was  held  for  an 
illegal  object,  not  on  account  of  hostile 
influence  that  might  be  at  work  for 
bringing  about  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
not  because  it  was  unlawful  or  illegal, 
but  simply  because  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  anybody  thinking  for  him — for  they 
knew  yery  well  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
must  act  on  the  information  of  others — 
belieyed  that  at  that  meeting  certain 
speeches  would  be  delivered  which  were 
objectionable.  It  was  evident  that  the 
clause  was  introduced  in  order  to  strike 
at  free  speech.  The  Lord  Lieutenant, 
under  the  present  law,  had  power  prac- 
tically to  put  down  every  meeting 
in  Lreland,  and  he  therefore  failed  to 
see  why  the  Oovemment  should  ask  for 
these  extraordinary  powers.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  forbidding 
a  meeting  was  to  constitute  every  man 
attending  it  a  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  and  liable  to  six  months'  impri- 
sonment with  hard  labour.  Suppose  a 
meeting  was  called  in  Lreland  for  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  object,  such  as  reform 
of  the  Land  Laws,  or  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage  —  which  was  very  much 
wanted  in  Ireland — the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  have  power  to  put  down  such  a 
meeting  as  that,  so  that  any  man  at  pre- 
sent deprived  of  a  vote  who  attended  it 
should,  for  supporting  his  claim  for  an 
extension  of  the  suffirage,  be  liable  to 
be  sent  for  six  months  to  gaol,  and  con- 
demned to  herd  with  thieves  of  the 
worst  oharactor  and  description,  as  if  he 
had  been  guilty  of  some  crime  ag^nst 
morality.  It  was  very  well  to  point  out 
that  before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
act  upon  this  belief,  he  must  receive  in- 
formation from  someone,  probably  some- 
one living  in  the  locality  in  which  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held,  and  they  all 
knew  that  the  people  who  would  furnish 
information  of  that  character  to  the 
Castle  were  men  utterly  opposed  to  the 
popular  view  that  was  taken  in  Ireland 
of  public  affairs — men  who  thought  that 
reform  had  gone  far  enough  in  Ireland, 
who  would  hke  to  see  no  nirther  reform 
in  any  direction,  and  who  would  easily 
allow  themselves  to  be  persuaded  into 
the  belief  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
was  contemplated,  which  might  be  pre- 
judicial to  the  public  safety.  He  did 
not  like  the  words  **  public  safety ;  "  he 
thought  they  had  rather  an  anomalous 
sound.   He  remembered,  within  the  last 


seven  or  eight  months,  public  meetings 
being  held  in  the  Gify  which  he  repre- 
sented (Waterford),  and  he  was  aware 
that  a  aeliberate  attempt  was  made  to 
endeavour  to  g^t  that  meeting  pro- 
claimed. Information  was  sworn  before 
the  magistrate  that  if  the  meeting  was 
held  it  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace  on  that  occasion.  The  information 
so  sworn  was  not  taken  notice  of  by 
the  authorities,  because,  happily,  the 
magistrate,  and  even  the  police  in  Water- 
ford,  were  on  the  best  possible  terms 
with  the  people ;  and  they  knew  from 
long  experience  that  on  the  occasion  of 
ordmary  popular  demonstrations  they 
could  firmly  trust  to  the  people  them- 
selves. The  result  was  that  large  public 
demonstrations  had  never  been  attended 
with  anything  tending  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Nevertheless,  this  infor- 
mation was  sworn,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
gentlemen  who  sought  to  have  the  meet- 
ing prohibited  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  It 
was  not  stopped  ;  and  how  were  they  to 
know  that  informations,  not  a  bit  more 
justified,  might  lead  to  the  stoppage  of 
other  meetings  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ?  He  felt  perfectly  convinced  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  meetings 
had  been  proclaimed  during  the  time 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  was  in  Office — 
durine  the  last  12  months  —  were 
equally  questionable ;  and  if  this  power 
now  sought  to  be  introduced  under  the 
present  clause  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  there  would  not 
have  been  a  single  public  meeting  held 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  two  years. 
He  thought  the  Oovemment  would  have 
acted  in  a  more  straightforward  manner 
if  they  had  said  that  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years  there  should  be  no  public 
meeting  in  Ireland.  He  thought  they 
might  reasonably  accept  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  North- 
ampton (Mr.  Labouchere),  if  they  only 
designed  to  put  down  illegal  meetings, 
or  to  put  down  meetings  which,  in  their 
opinion  or  judgment,  were  summoned 
with  an  evil  intent,  or  with  an  intention 
of  canying  out  a  lawful  object  in  some 
way  that  might  be  considered  tumul- 
tuously  and  riotously.  That  would  be 
a  sufficiently  extensive  power  to  place  in 
their  hands ;  but  they  appeared  to  want 
the  power  of  taking  away  every  vestige 
of  liberty  in  Ireland.     The  moment  this 
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Bill  passed,  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Irish  people  to  call  as  many 
meetings  as  possible,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  it  were  intended  to  allow  any 
meeting  whatever  to  be  held.  By  that 
means  they  would  soon  expose  the  hands 
of  the  Qovernment,  and  see  whether 
these  great  powers  were  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  simply  because 
be  was  a  Member  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  was  supposed  to  profess  Liberal 
opinions.  He  confessed  that  he  himself 
would  rather  trust  to  an  Irishman. 
What  guarantee  had  they  for  the  pre- 
sumption that  any  new  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  be  a  man  of  Liberal  views,  and 
what  guarantee  had  they  for  supposing 
that  Lord  Spencer  would  remain  long  in 
his  present  Office  ?  He  might  very  soon 
become  disgusted  with  the  position  he 
was  called  upon  to  occupy,  and  some 
desperate  man  might  be  sent  over,  who 
would  put  a  stop  to  every  meeting,  no 
matter  how  legitimate  was  the  object 
for  which  it  was  called. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  this  particular 
Amendment  was  really  an  Amendment 
that  would  kill  the  clause ;  it  was  not  at 
all  an  Amendment  to  the  clause ;  but,  if 
carried,  it  would  take  the  life  and  prin- 
ciple out  of  it.  He  did  not  apply  that 
general  criticism  to  all  the  Amendments 
which  had  been  put  on  the  Paper,  but 
only  to  this  particular  Amendment. 
What  was  it  ?  It  was  one  which  asked 
the  Committee  to  say  that  it  was  right 
only  to  entrust  the  power  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  put  down  meetings  that 
were  convened  for  a  certain  purpose  and 
with  a  specific  intent.  Anyone  must  see 
at  a  glance  that  that  would  practically 
put  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  mercy  of 
the  notice  that  would  be  issued  con- 
vening the  meeting,  and  the  convener  of 
the  meeting  would  simply  have  to  take 
care  not  to  convene  it  for  the  particular 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  Amendment. 
Such  a  proposition  would  obviously 
destroy  the  clause.  He  would  not  say 
that  that  was  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  -Northampton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere),  but  he  rather  thought  it  was. 
The  Government  obviously  would  not 
ask  for  a  power  like  the  present  un- 
less they  were  satisfied,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, that  there  was  no  alter- 
native which  would  enable  them  to  act 
without  it.  Yesterday  a  letter  from  the 
Yiceroy  had  been  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  every  desire  to 
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look  at  this  matter  from  the  fairest  and 
most  reasonable  standpoint.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Yiceroy  were  entrusted 
with  the  power  named  in  the  Bill  it 
would  not  be  used  secretly,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  left  to  him  to  consider 
whether  the  meetings  were  likely  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  or  the  publio 
safety  ;  and,  further,  that  wise  and 
rational  counsel  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter.  For  his  own  part, 
he  would  regret  that  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  interfere  with  the  expression 
of  legitimate  public  opinion ;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  neither  in  England 
nor  in  Ireland  would  any  man  who  un- 
derstood the  condition  of  the  country 
wish  to  see  any  section  of  an  Act  applied 
to  check  legitimate  discussion  or  fair 
criticism  of  abuses.  But  Ireland  at 
present  was  in  a  most  critical  and  dan- 
gerous political  position ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  understand  that  with  re- 
gard to  many  parts  of  the  country 
meetings  of  certain  kinds,  held  upon 
certain  conditions,  might  unquestionably 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
publio  safety.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
think  it  unreasonable  that  the  very 
dif&cult  and  responsible  power  given 
by  the  section  should  be  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Administration.  It  was, 
of*  course,  very  easy  for  hon.  Members 
belaw  the  Gangway  to  talk  of  the  tyran- 
nical exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion  ; 
but  they  lived  in  a  country  where  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  discretion  was  im- 
possible. One  had  only  to  look  at  the 
Question  Paper  to  see  that  nothing  great 
or  small  could  be  done  without  its  being 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  clause,  whether  it  were  exercised 
by  the  present  able  and  capable  Noble- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  Viceroy  who  succeeded 
him,  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  exercised 
under  conditions  that  would  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  fullest  publio  dis- 
cussion and  examination. 

Me.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  that 
although  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  professed  himself  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  right  of  publio 
meeting,  he  was  about  to  vote  for  a 
clause  which,  if  it  were  passed  without 
Amendment,  would  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  hold  any  popular  meeting 
in  Ireland  during  the  next  three  yeaia. 
Suppose  a  meeting  got  up  for  the  most 
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legitimate  purpose,  and  that  it  was 
known  that  the  opinions  which  some 
people  were  likely  to  express  there 
would  be  distasteful  to  otner  persons 
who  might  attend  the  meeting,  the 
Viceroy  in  that  case  would  say — **  This 
is  a  meeting  which  is  likely  to  disturb 
the  peace,  and  it  cannot  be  held."  A 
person  wishing  to  stop  a  meeting  would 
only  have  to  say  that  he  was  going  to 
oppose,  and  that  there  would  be  a  riot, 
and  the  Viceroy  would  consider  himself 
bound  to  suppress  it.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the^Home  Department  said  this  power 
was  as  much  needed  now  as  it  was  in 
the  year  1833.  He  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy) 
did  not  admit  that ;  but  if  it  were  true, 
what  a  censure  did  the  words  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  pass  upon  a  Go- 
vernment that,  after  the  50  years  of 
coercion  which  had  elapsed,  now  brought 
in  another  Coercion  Bill  for  the  purpose 
of  governing  Ireland !  He  did  not  think 
that  the  poHcy  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  Ireland  had  ever 
been  more  sternly  condemned  than  by 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  they  had  been 
told  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  or  with  the 
free  expression  of  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land ;  the  sentiment  had  been  repeated 
80  often  that  he  thought  the  Committee 
were  almost  tired  of  it.  But  notwith- 
fitanding  this,  when  any  Amendment 
was  introduced  with  the  object  of  safe- 
guarding that  expression  of  opinion,  it 
was  opposed  in  the  strongest  possible 
way,  not  only  by  the  Government,  but 
by  hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition 
Benches.  Another  of  the  stock  argu- 
ments which  were  bandied  from  one  side 
of  the  House  to  the  other  had  just  been 
made  use  of  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson).  He 
confessed  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  say 
that  the  Gk>vemment  desired  the  power 
in  the  clause ;  that  it  was  necessary,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  clause  should  be 
passed.  Why,  that  argument  might  be 
applied  to  every  conceivable  law  which 
the  Government  wished  to  introduce; 
but,  besides  that,  it  constituted  a  com- 
prehensive support  of  tyranny-^it  was 
in  itself  ft  most  illogical  and  unconstitu- 


tional argument.  It  was  inconsistent 
with  the  liberties  of  that  House  to  try 
to  influence  the  vote  of  any  Member  of 
it  by  saying  he  must  pass  the  clause  be- 
cause the  Government  thought  they 
ought  to  have  absolute  power.  He  pro- 
tested against  that  argument. 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  he  objected  to 
that  being  represented  as  his  argument. 
He  had  said  that  the  House  and  the 
country  were  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland ;  and 
therefore  he  thought  it  not  unreasonable, 
with  these  facts  before  them,  that  the 
Government  should  ask  for  these  addi- 
tional powers. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  he  was  only 
carrying  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  to  its  logical 
end  in  saying  that  because  the  Govern- 
ment thought  they  required  this  power, 
therefore  it  ought  to  be  grantea.  If 
that  were  not  the  conclusion  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wished 
to  be  drawn,  his  argument  had  no  mean- 
ing whatever.  The  argument  had  been 
put  forward  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
ad  nauseam  ;  it  was  a  stock  argument  in- 
troduced against  any  modification  of 
this  most  objectionable  clause  which 
Irish  Members  wished  to  amend.  But 
he  was  glad  to  hear  that  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  carry  it  to  its  legitimate 
conclusion.  Another  of  the  arguments 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  that  he  himself,  and  everyone 
in  the  House  who  had  spoken  against 
the  Amendments  put  forward  by  Irish 
Members,  and  against  this  one  in  par- 
ticular, desired  nothing  more  than  that 
there  should  be  free  expression  of  public 
opinion  in  Ireland.  Ix  that  were  the 
case,  he  would  only  say  that  hon.  and 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  had 
taken  a  very  strange  way  of  shawing 
the  sincerity  of  their  desire.  Why,  the 
clause  entirely  prevented  the  expression 
of  any  public  opinion  in  Ireland  what- 
ever. The  clause  made  no  provision  for 
weighing  and  testing  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed, by  the  ordinary  rules  of  law, 
as  to  whether  or  no  it  constituted  an 
offence;  but  the  expression  of  public 
opinion  was  made  an  offence  beforehand, 
and  if  the  clause  remained  without 
Amendment  it  would  g^ve  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  not  only  to  declare  a 
meeting  illegal»  but  to  make  it  an  offence 
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for  anybody  to  be  present  as  a  listener. 
That  amounted  to  an  extension  of  the 
law  which  no  ukase,  law,  or  decree  issued 
in  foreign  countries  could  parallel.  The 
Government  said  that  all  they  wanted 
was  the  power  to  convict  without  a  jury, 
because,  as  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  said  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion,  it  was  of  no  use 
to  send  cases  before  juries  who  would 
not  convict.  That,  undoubtedly,  was 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
argument,  and  it  constituted  the  raison 
d^Stre  of  the  clause.  But  the  clause  not 
only  took  away  trial  by  jury — it  took 
away  trial  by  evidence.  Trial  by  jury 
might,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with  if  an 
adequate  tribunal  were  substituted  for 
it ;  but  it  was  impossible  that  any  rea- 
sonable assent  could  be  given  to  a  trial 
without  evidence.  The  latest  effort  of 
coercive  rule  in  Ireland  rendered  some 
amount  of  reasonable  suspicion  neces- 
sary; but  this  clause  dispensed  even 
with  that,  and  by  it  a  sentence  of  six 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour 
could  be  inflicted  without  there  being  a 
suspicion  of  guilt  against  anybody.  The 
mere  attendance  at  a  meeting  prohibited 
beforehand  on  suspicion  would  be  a 
crime  of  itself,  even  if  the  person  so 
attending  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
meeting  had  been  prohibited.  But  it 
was  said  it  was  only  proposed  to  pro- 
hibit meetings  under  circumstances  that 
made  it  a  proper  thing  to  do  so ;  to 
which  he  rephed — **Let  those  circum- 
stances be  defined  in  the  Act."  That 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Northampton  proposed  to  do,  and 
the  definition  supplied  by  him  appeared 
to  be  quite  sufficient  to  arm  the  hands 
of  the  Irish  Executive  in  doing  what 
was  right.  Surely  they  needed  no  power 
to  prohibit  a  meeting  held  for  an  illegal 
purpose.  That  power  the  Amendment 
left  untouched,  and  the  Home  Secretary, 
moreover,  said — '*  If  such  a  purpose  is 
openly  expressed  in  the  notice  calling 
the  meeting,  then  we  should  not  need 
this  power ;  we  could  deal  with  a  case 
of  that  kind  under  the  powers  we  have." 
Well,  even  if  other  powers  were  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose,  let  them  be  given. 
If  it  could  be  shown  that  under  cover 
of  a  Constitutional  purpose  there  was  an 
intention  to  incite  to  crime,  then  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  gave  power  to  the  Lord 

Dr.  Commin^ 


Lieutenant  to  suppress  any  such  meet* 
ing.  That  being  so,  he  asked,  what 
more  power  was  required  by  the  Irish 
Executive  ?  There  was  no  meeting 
which  ought  to  be  suppressed  that  did 
not  come  within  the  two  categories  in 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee  ; 
and  if  something  must  be  done  in  order 
to  prevent  the  peace  being  disturbed,  or 
illegality  being  done  at  any  public  meet- 
ing, he  contended  that  the  clause  as  it 
was  proposed  to  bo  amended  was  ample 
for  the  purpose.  In  case  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  a  perfectly  harmless  meeting, 
without  the  Amendment  there  would  be 
no  evidence  to  show  what  it  was  that 
induced  the  belief  in  the  mind  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  meeting  was 
likely  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  the  public  safety,  nor  any 
means  of  afterwards  tracing  the  person 
who  might  have  misled  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant with  regard  to  the  meeting.  It 
had  been  pointed  out  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  never  act  propria  motu; 
and,  therefore,  if  information  were  given 
to  him  that  a  public  meeting  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
information  he  were  to  subject  persons  to 
penalties  who  were  not  liable  at  all, 
there  would  be  no  means  of  finding  out 
who  were  the  real  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  by  misleading  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  The  clause,  without  amend- 
ment, would  give  facilities  to  the  spy 
and  the  informer,  and  to  persons  wish- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  ex- 
Eression  of  public  opinion,  who  would 
e  enabled  to  effect  their  nefarious  pur- 
poses with  impunity,  for  there  would  be 
no  means-  of  bringing  them  to  justice. 
''But,"  said  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Universitj 
of  Dublin,  '*  you  have  the  power  of  pre- 
venting such  abuses,  because  you  can 
always  put  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  regard  to  any  abuse  of 
power  in  Ireland."  Now,  he  did  not 
think  any  person  who  had  regarded  the 
course  of  events  in  that  country  would 
deny  that  there  had  been  a  great  abuse 
of  power  on  the  part  of  somebody ;  but 
he  should  like  to  know  of  any  person 
who  had  been  brought  to  justice  for 
that  abuse  of  power  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  questions  that  had  been  aaked. 
He  was  unable  to  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance of  the  kind ;  and,  therefore,  he 
concluded  that  the  protection  on  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Genflemaa 
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relied  was  perfectly  useless.  He  cor- 
dially supported  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton,  because 
he  considered  there  ought  to  be  some 
safeguards  to  protect  the  people,  not 
against  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  for  he  did  not  believe  he 
would  abuse  his  powers  intentionally ; 
but  against  the  action  of  those  in  whom 
he  would  have  to  trust,  and  for  whom 
Irish  Members  had  no  feeling  of  confi- 
dence— the  persons  who  would  be  able 
to  put  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  motion,  so 
to  speak,  and  utilize  his  great  powers  for 
the  purposes  of  private  malice  and  pri- 
vate partizanship,  or  for  purposes  equally 
to  be  deplored,  and  which  had  already 
too  many  facilities  for  their  attainment 
in  Ireland.  If  the  clause  was  to  be 
worked  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there 
must  soon  be  a  situation  vacant  at  the 
Castle ;  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  a 
chief  prophet,  and  the  opposition  of 
himself  and  his  Colleagues  to  the  clause 
might  be  modified  if  it  were  known  who 
was  to  be  elevated  to  that  irresponsible 
post. 

Mb.  BIGGAE  said,  he  differed  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Koscommon  (Dr. 
Oommins)  on  one  important  point.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them  that 
the  questions  put  to  the  Government 
with  regard  to  Irish  abuses  had  not 
borne  any  fruit  during  the  last  two 
years.  He  confessed  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  getting  redress  of  grievances 
by  means  of  questions  and  Motions;  but 
he  had  always  felt  that  if  the  practice 
were  persevered  in  beneficial  results 
must  follow.  Indeed,  they  knew  that 
substantial  advantages  had  accrued  al- 
ready from  the  questions  asked  and  the 
speeches  made  in  denunciation  of  the 
Government  policy  towards  Ireland 
during  the  last  12  months.  The  results 
up  to  the  present  time  were  that  they 
had  got  rid  of  a  Chief  Secretary  and  a 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  held  that  a 
very  substantial  benefit  had  been  derived 
from  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on 
the  Government  and  on  public  opinion 
in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  had  re- 
ferred to  a  large  meeting  which  was  held 
in  Hyde  Park  in  1866.  Now,  he  thought 
the  parallel  drawn  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  have  been 
carried  farther.  The  people  in  Ireland 
would  not  complain  if  fault  were  found 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  a  meeting 


at  which  real  outrage  took  place ;  but, 
as  far  as  he  could  remember,  no  prosecu- 
tion followed  the  meeting  in  Hyde  Park, 
iklthough  the  railings  were  torn  down, 
and  the  meeting  had  been  prohibited. 
He  challenged  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to  say  that  outrage 
had  taken  place  at  any  meeting  held 
in  Ireland.  It  was  notorious  that  the 
meetings  held  there  had  been  of  the 
most  peaceable  character.  The  Govern- 
ment should  speak  frankly  and  say  they 
would  only  allow  meetings  to  take  place 
when  the  promoters  engaged  that  no 
fault  should^  be  found  with  their  policy. 
That  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  clause ; 
and  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
simply  provided  Uiatsome  specific  offence 
should  be  expected  to  take  place  before 
a  meeting  was  prohibited,  and  before 
the  parties  attending  that  meeting  as 
spectators  should  become  criminally 
liable  for  so  doing.  On  the  question, 
''That  the  Clause  stand  part  of  the 
Bill,"  he  should  probably  be  able  to 
give  the  Committee  reasons  why  persons 
should  not  be  prosecuted  criminally  on 
account  of  things  of  which  they  were 
ignorant.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Gibson)  had  scarcely  stated  the 
case  fairly  when  he  said  that  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee  proposed  that 
persons  should  only  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  attending  a  meeting  if  it  were 
held  for  an  unlawful  object.  With  submis- 
sion to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, that  was  not  so.  The  Amend- 
ment required  that  a  specified  offence 
should  be  charged  before  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  use  his  power  of  prohibi- 
tion ;  whereas  the  clause  allowed  him  to 
say  that  he  found  fault  with  a  meeting 
because  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  disturb- 
ance. The  Irish  Executive  was,  of 
course,  responsible  to  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  use  made  of  the  infor- 
mation at  their  disposal;  and,  there- 
fore, before  they  put  down  a  meeting, 
or  prosecuted  anyone  criminally  for 
attending  it,  they  ought  to  be  satisfied 
that  some  substantia  offence  was  in- 
tended before  the  powers  of  this  clause 
were  put  in  motion. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  67; 
Noes  38  :  Majority  29.— (Div.  List, 
No.  138.) 

ITwel/th  iVv*<0 
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Mr.  MABUM,  in  moving  in  line  15, 
after  the  word  *' believe,"  to  insert 
"  grounded  upon  information  in  writing 
and  on  oath,"  said,  this  Amendment 
was  not  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
clause.  He  regarded  it  as  a  very  im- 
portant Amendment,  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial one,  not  being  simply  an  Amend- 
ment in  form.  The  object  of  it  was  to 
secure  that  if  meetings  were  prohibited 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  dangerous, 
the  belief  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to 
their  danger  must  be  grounded  upon  in- 
formation in  writing  or  upon  oath.  He 
desired  to  prevent  liberty  of  speech  being 
curtailed,  except  upon  sworn  informa- 
tion. It  was  the  ordinary  rule  of  evi- 
dence that  the  property  or  liberty  of  the 
subject  should  not  be  taken  away  or  in- 
terfered with,  except  on  sworn  evidence  ; 
and  when  so  enormous  a  power  was 
about  to  be  conceded  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, it  should  be  safeguarded  by  not 
being  left  to  the  personal  view  of  an  in- 
dividual. They  all  knew  the  high  per- 
sonal character  of  the  present  Lord 
Lieutenant,  who  was  exceedingly  and 
deservedly  popular  and  well  known  in 
Ireland ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  personal 
character  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there 
ought  to  be  sworn  information  as  to  the 
circumstances  which  required  a  meeting 
to  be  prohibited.  It  should  not  be  left 
to  the  caprice  of  a  single  individual.  He 
thought  that  that  was  not  an  unreason- 
able proposal.  It  ought  not  to  be  within 
the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  the  Execu- 
tive to  curtail  any  man's  liberty  and 
privileges;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 
Amenoment  would  exercise  some  check 
upon  the  authorities,  by  providing  that 
the  information  as  to  the  danger  likely 
to  result  from  a  meeting  should  be  g^ven 
on  oath.  If  the  Amendment  were  ac- 
cepted, he  thought  they  would  be  able 
to  go  on  rapidly  with  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  Bill.  He  and  his  Colleagues 
would  do  all  in  their  power  to  expedite 
it.  [Criei  of  ''No!"  from  the  Irish 
Ifemoers,']  What  he  meant  was  that 
they  womd  not  do  anything  of  a  dila- 
tory character  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion. He  must  say  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  he  looked  upon  the  Bill  as  ine- 
vitable. No  doubt,  they  all  wished  to 
have  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  pro- 
perly discussed ;  but  they  would  not  ob- 
struct if  they  were  met  in  a  conciliatory 
spirit  as  regarded  the  Amendments 
they  might  feel  it  their  duty  to  propose. 


t» 


Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  16,  after  the  word  "  believe, 
to  insert  the  words  *'  grounded  upon  informa« 
lion  in  writing  and  on  oath." — {Mr,  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUKT  said, 
he  would  be  glad  if  he  could  meet  the 
views  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
who  always  showed  a  reasonable  spirit ; 
but  the  fact  was  that  this  very  same 
question  had  been  discussed  at  consider- 
able length  on  the  1st  clause  of  the  Bill 
as  to  whether  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
exercise  his  discretion  in  regard  to  sus- 
pending trial  by  jury.  The  question  then 
considered  was,  whether  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  act  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, or  whether  it  was  necessary  he 
should  have  sworn  information  from 
other  persons  ?  The  Government  argued 
upon  that  clause  that  full  responsibility 
in  the  matter  must  be  left  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
one  else  upon  whom  the  responsibility 
could  be  thrown.  It  was  quite  plain 
that  a  dangerous  meeting  might  be 
suddenly  called,  and  that  very  little 
notice  that  it  was  going  to  be  held  might 
be  given.  Under  such  circumstances, 
there  might  not  be  sufficient  time  to  get 
the  sworn  information  to  which  the 
Amendment  pointed ;  and,  therefore,  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  ground  on 
which  he  declined  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment was  the  same  g^und  on  which  he 
had  declined  to  accept  a  similar  Amend- 
ment on  the  1st  clause. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
felt  much  honoured  by  the  compliment 
which  had  been  paid  to  him  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  in  reg^ard 
to  the  reasonable  spirit  which  had 
actuated  him.  He  hoped  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  well  considered  the 
somewhat  ardent  disposition  he  seemed 
to  possess  to  expedite  the  passage  of  the 
Bill.  It  did  not  seem  that  any  desire  to 
expedite  the  Bill  by  exercising  forbear- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Members 
would  be  met  in  a  corresponding  spnt 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  said,  in  answer  to  the 
Amendment,  that  the  responsibility  must 
remain  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  It 
was  needless  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
sponsibility would  equally  remain  with 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  whether  he  aoted 
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upon  sworn  information  or  upon  hearsay 
eyidence,  or  some  mere  whisper,  or  some 
vague  letter.  In  any  case  the  belief  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  the  su- 
preme factor.  The  Amendment  allowed 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  full  and  free  play 
over  every  description  of  public  meeting 
whatever.  It  did  not  propose  to  limit 
the  criminal  responsibility  of  holding  an 
improper  meeting  even  in  the  case  of  an 
ignorant  person  who,  by  misadventure, 
might  be  present  at  such  a  meeting.  It 
lefk  this  grievous  blow  at  the  rights  of 
the  subject  untouched.  It  only  sought 
to  accomplish  one  single  object — namely, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  before  declar- 
ing a  meeting  unlawful,  and  exposing 
an  innocent  person  to  be  imprisoned  for 
six  months  with  hard  labour,  should  act 
upon  sworn  information.  They  were 
told  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  a  meet- 
ing might  be  called  suddenly,  and  thaf 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  not  have 
time  to  get  sworn  information.  Upon 
that  point  he  would  challenge  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  sustain 
or  verify  his  argument  by  any  reference 
to  past  facts  connected  with  Ireland. 
Was  it  a  fact  that  these  meetings  were 
convened  with  haste  ?  Was  it  not  well 
known  that  there  was  always  a  week  or 
a  fortnight's  notice  of  them  in  ad- 
vance? The  notices  were  distributed 
freely  in  the  locality,  and  there  was  ample 
time  to  prepare  evidence,  because  in 
Ireland  the  police  were  ubiquitous. 
They  consisted  of  a  large  force  distri- 
buted very  skilfully  all  over  the  country, 
and  nothing  could  take  place  in  the 
humblest  hamlet  or  the  remotest  nook 
without  their  knowledge.  As  soon  as 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  meeting  the 
police  knew  when  and  where  it  was  to 
be  held,  and  what  was  the  object  of  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  with  an  in- 
telligent force  pervading  the  whole  of 
Ireland,  and  exercising  a  vigilant  sur- 
veillance over  the  whole  public  proceed- 
ings of  the  country,  he  could  not  see 
why  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
Bworn  information.  The  police,  in  every 
case,  could  furnish  such  information,  and 
could  state  the  grounds  they  had  for  ap- 
prehending a  breach  of  the  peace.  A 
meeting  could  be  prohibited  for  two 
causes — one  that  a  breach  of  the  peace 
was  apprehended  at  the  meeting  itself, 
and  another  that  danger  was  apprehended 
to  some  person  who  resided  in  the  dis- 
trict.   Those   were   the   two    grounds 


which  would  justify  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  proceeding  to  take  action,  and  it 
would  be  perfectly  easy  for  sworn  in- 
formation to  be  got,  and  to  transmit  it 
to  Dublin  Castle.  If  sworn  information 
were  required,  two  advantages  would 
follow.  Oae  would  be  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  before  prohibiting  a  meet- 
ing,  would  have  before  him  evidence  on 
the  subject  in  regular  form.  At  present 
the  Government  avoided  the  point,  by 
arguing  that  sworn  information  would 
evade  the  responsibility  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  In  this  objection  they  were 
acting  with  an  ignorance  remarkable  in 
persons  of  their  experience  and  inge- 
nuity. The  only  efltect  of  requiring  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  act  upon  sworn  in- 
formation would  be  to  assure  the  people 
of  Ireland  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  be- 
fore he  used  this  drastic  power,  had 
evidence  before  him — that  he  was  not 
prohibiting  a  public  meeting  upon  the 
mere  whisper  of  the  informer,  or  the 
tattle  of  the  spy,  but  upon  a  tangible 
statement  placed  before  him  in  regular 
form  on  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  The 
second  advantage  would  be  that  if  the 
discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
subsequently  questioned,  it  would  be 
open  to  the  Irish  Representatives  to  re- 
quire the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  lay  upon  the  Table 
the  sworn  information  upon  which  His 
Excellency  had  acted*  or,  at  any  rate, 
to  call  upon  him  to  do  so,  leaving  the 
onus  of  a  refusal  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself.  Whenever  the 
rights  of  the  subject  were  affected,  or 
the  liberties  of  the  people  abrogated,  it 
was  not  only  a  matter  of  extreme  im- 
portance, but  of  right,  that  there  should 
be  in  the  official  archives  a  record  of  the 
reasons  which  had  led  to  such  an  inter- 
ference with  liberty.  That  was  his  only 
reason  for  supporting  this  demand  for 
sworn  information.  He  had  listened 
until  he  was  sick  of  hearing  of  the  Go- 
vernment acting  upon  their  own  respon- 
sibility. It  was  an  empty  and  mislead- 
ing phrase.  In  this  matter  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  responsibility  whatever. 
Besponsibility  meant  liability  to  answer, 
and  responsibility  ceased  when  the  Go- 
vernment  refused  to  answer.  It  was  in 
order  to  give  the  materials  for  enabling 
them  to  answer  that  he  called  upon 
them  to  act  only  on  sworn  information. 
Mb.  dill  WYN  said,  he  must  confess 
that  he  looked  upon  the  Amendment  as 
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a  very  important  one,  and  he  still  enters 
tained  hopes  that  the  Oovemment  might 
be  induced  to  agree  to  it.  The  Home 
Secretary  said  it  was  not  necessary,  in 
matters  of  this  kind,  for  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  have  sworn  information,  be- 
cause  he  did  not  require  it  in  cases 
where  he  suspended  trial  by  jury.  That 
sounded  very  well ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  when  they 
suspended  trial  by  jury  they  substituted 
another  tribunal,  which  they  considered 
to  be  quite  as  satisfactory.  But  here  it 
was  not  the  case  of  substituting  one 
tribunal  for  another,  but  the  case  of  con- 
stituting a  new  crime ;  and  he  certainly 
thought  that  before  they  constituted  a 
new  crime  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to 
be  satisfied  by  sworn  information  before 
he  proceeded  to  take  action.  He  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  was,  therefore,  of  opinion  that 
this  was  a  most  important  Amendment, 
and  that  it  ought  to' be  adopted.  In  the 
one  case  they  substituted  a  new  tribunal, 
and  in  the  other  they  constituted  a  new 
crime.  Everyone  who  recognized  the 
importance  of  this  distinction  would,  he 
was  satisfied,  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  BIGGAK  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  an- 
other point  in  the  reply  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  where  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  directed  attention  to 
the  1st  clause  of  the  Bill.  Under  that 
clause,  persons  who  were  to  be  put  on 
their  trial  before  the  Special  Commis- 
sion constituted  by  the  Bill  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  have  been  committed  for 
trial  upon  sworn  evidence.  First  of  all, 
a  sworn  information  must  have  been 
laid  before  a  magistrate,  and  must  have 
been  brought  under  the  knowledge  of 
the  Attorney  General,  who,  on  reading 
it,  would  have  directed  a  prosecution ; 
but,  in  the  case  to  which  the  Amend- 
ment applied,  there  would  be  no  evi- 
dence 01  any  information  having  been 
given  at  all.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
might,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  without 
any  information  at  all  from  anybody, 
prohibit  a  meeting ;  and  he  thought  it 
was  in  the  interests  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant himself  that  the  Amendment 
should  be  accepted,  because,  in  that 
case,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  be 
able  to  say — **  I  had  no  opinion  what- 
ever as  to  the  desirability  of  holding 
this  meeting ;  but  I  have  been  reading 
a  statement  that  something  unlawful  is 
likely  to  take  place  at  it,  and,  therefore, 
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it  is  my  duty  to  prohibit  it."  To  supply 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  evidence  of 
some  kind  would  be  satisfactory  to  this 
extent — that  it  would  raise  a  reasonable 
suspicion  in  his  mind  that  some  disorder 
might  take  place;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  he  would  be  able  to  offer  some 
tangible  and  reasonable  excuse  for  pro- 
hibiting a  public  meeting.  As  the  mat- 
ter now  stood,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
could  offer  no  excuse  at  all,  further  than 
that  someone  thought  it  was  undesirable 
to  hold  the  meeting.  If  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had,  in  writing,  on  sworn  infor- 
mation, the  grounds  on  which  he 
founded  his  decision,  it  would  be  a  x>er- 
fect  answer  to  any  complaint  made 
against  him  or  the  Government  for  sup- 
pressing a  meeting ;  but  there  would  be 
no  answer  at  all  if  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  writing,  or  of  any  infor- 
hiation  on  oaUi.  In  such  a  case  the  re- 
sponsibility would  be  entirely  thrown 
upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  would 
have  no  means  of  defending  himself.  If 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  the  safeguard 
provided  by  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Marum) ;  if  it  was  proposed 
to  censure  him  for  having  prohibited  a 
public  meeting,  he  would  be  able  to  fall 
back  upon  the  information  upon  which 
he  had  acted ;  which  he  would  be  un- 
able to  do  if  he  acted  upon  hearsay 
evidence  alone,  because  the  person  upon 
whose  testimony  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
acted  would  inevitably,  in  the  event  of 
a  question  being  raised  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  discretion  exercised,  dispute 
what  it  was  alleged  he  had  actually  said. 
Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  himself,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  agree  to  the  present  Amend- 
ment ;  and  it  was  also  desirable,  because 
it  was  not  impossible  that  there  might 
be  sworn  evioence  of  a  dishonest  cha- 
racter, in  which  case  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Irish  Eepresentatives  to  ex- 
pose the  transaction,  and  to  call  upon 
the  Government  to  dismiss  the  person  by 
whom  it  had  been  given.  But,  as  the 
case  now  stood,  there  were  no  means  of 
tracing  who  the  informer  was,  or  of 
testing  the  value  of  his  information,  or 
of  finding  out  whether  a  meeting  had 
been  improperly  prohibited.  He  re- 
gpretted  that  the  Government  should 
steadfastly  decline  to  be  influenced  by 
argument  or  reason ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
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bers  to  press  these  considerations  upon 
their  attention. 

Mb.  O'KELLT  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Government  still  refused  to 
accept  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend   the   Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Marum).    Whenever  there 
was  a  reasonable  ground  for  interfering 
with    a    meeting,   no   doubt  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  receive  abundant  in- 
formation   to    enable   him  to  act.    It 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  police  to 
supply   ample    sworn   information.     It 
might  put  the  Government  to  a  small 
amount  of  additional  trouble ;  but  in  a 
most  important  matter  of  this  kind,where 
the  liberties  of  the  people  were  at  stake, 
the  Government  ought  not  to  hesitate 
taking  trouble  when  it  became  necessary 
in  order  to  base  their  action  upon  rea- 
sonable cause.   If  the  Government  acted 
as  they  would  be  able  to  act  under  the 
clause  as  it  stood,  the  rights  of  public 
meeting  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  any 
malicious  person  in  Ireland ;  and  they 
would    see   occurring,   very  frequently, 
what  had  already  occurred  in  the  past — 
namely,  that  some  malicious  person  in 
a  district  would  supply  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant with  information,  which  had  no 
solid  foundation  whatever,  and  thereby 
deprive  the  people  of  the  district  of  the 
right  to  hold   a  public   meeting.      He 
thought   these  were  powers  which  the 
Government  ought  to  exercise  with  the 
utmost  discretion,  and  that  they  ought 
to  surround  their  exercise  with    every 
possible  guarantee  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.    If  they  accepted  this  Amend- 
ment, some  slight  guarantee  would  still 
remain  for  the  right  of  public  meeting. 
There  would  also  be  this  further  advan- 
tage— that  there  would  be  some  eround 
available  for   the   House  by  which  it 
might  be  able  to  pass  a  judgment  upon 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.    It 
was  most  important,  he  thought,  that 
hon.  Members  should  be  able  to  chal- 
lenge the  action  of  the  Irish  Executive. 
The  Irish  Executive  was  a  centralized 
Body,  and  it  acted  from  motives  which 
the  public  had  great  difficulty  in  under- 
standing.    It  was   desirable   that   the 
Members  from  Ireland  should  be  able 
to  challenge  the  Hepresentatives  of  the 
Executive  in  that  House  to  defend  the 
action  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  take. 
If  the  Amendment  were  adopted,  there 
would  be  a  record  on  which  to  go,  by 
which  they  would  be  able  to  pin  the 
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Government  to  a  responsibility  for  every- 
thing they  did. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : 
Noes  59  :  Majority  18.  — 
No.  139.) 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy),  he  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  next  upon  the  Paper.  It 
would  be  evident  to  the  Committee  that 
the  words  "dangerous  to  the  public 
safety"  might  be  applied  to  anything 
that  the  Government  found  to  disagree 
with  their  own  views.  The  meaning  of 
the  Amendment  was,  therefore,  obvious, 
and  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  would 
be  able  to  agree  to  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
16,  to  leave  out  the  words  *' or  the 
public  safety."— (i/r.  T.  P,  O'Connor.) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  the  words 
'  or  the  public  safety '  stand  part  of  the 
aause." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
he  had  already  stated  that  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  language  of  the  Act  of  1833. 
The  words  '*  public  peace  or  the  public 
safety  "  indicated  what  it  was  that  the 
clause  was  intended  to  protect,  and  to 
omit  them  would  be  to  take  away 
the  very  gi'ound  on  which  the  clause 
rested. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  there 
was  no  material  difference  between  the 
state  of  the  country  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  state  of  the  country  50  years 
ago,  and  his  argument  practically 
amounted  to  this — that  what  was  good 
for  Ireland  then  was  good  now.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  clause  would  enable 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  stop  any  meet- 
ing he  pleased,  and  he  was  unable  to  see 
why  the  clause  did  not  end  at  **  meet- 
ing "  in  line  15.  To  his  mind,  there  was 
no  reason  whatever  for  the  remaining 
words  of  the  clause,  and  the  argument 
that  they  were  included  in  this  Bill 
because  they  were  in  the  Act  of  18»3 
was  inadmissible.  Irish  Members  desired 
a  statement  as  to  the  character  of  the 
meetings  which  the  Government  wished 
to  prohibit,  because  he  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  words  of  quali- 
fication at  the  end  of  the  clause.     If  he 
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Bill  passed,  he  thought  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Irish  people  to  call  as  many 
meetings  as  possible,  in  order  to  as- 
certain if  it  were  intended  to  allow  any 
meeting  whatever  to  be  held.  By  that 
means  they  would  soon  expose  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  see  whether 
these  great  powers  were  to  be  entrusted 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  simply  because 
he  was  a  Member  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  was  supposed  to  profess  Liberal 
opinions.  He  confessed  that  he  himself 
would  rather  trust  to  an  Irishman. 
What  guarantee  had  they  for  the  pre- 
sumption that  any  new  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  be  a  man  of  Liberal  views,  and 
what  guarantee  had  they  for  supposing 
that  Lord  Spencer  would  remain  long  in 
his  present  Office  ?  He  might  very  soon 
become  disgusted  with  the  position  he 
was  called  upon  to  occupy,  and  some 
desperate  man  might  be  sent  over,  who 
would  put  a  stop  to  every  meeting,  no 
matter  how  legitimate  was  the  object 
for  which  it  was  called. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  this  particular 
Amendment  was  really  an  Amendment 
that  would  kill  the  clause ;  it  was  not  at 
all  an  Amendment  to  the  clause ;  but,  if 
carried,  it  would  take  the  life  and  prin- 
ciple out  of  it.  He  did  not  apply  that 
general  criticism  to  all  the  Amendments 
which  had  been  put  on  the  Paper,  but 
only  to  this  particular  Amendment. 
What  was  it  ?  It  was  one  which  asked 
the  Committee  to  say  that  it  was  right 
only  to  entrust  the  power  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  put  down  meetings  that 
were  convened  for  a  certain  purpose  and 
with  a  specific  intent.  Anyone  must  see 
at  a  glance  that  that  would  practically 
put  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  mercy  of 
the  notice  that  would  be  issued  con- 
vening the  meeting,  and  the  convener  of 
the  meeting  would  simply  have  to  take 
care  not  to  convene  it  for  the  particular 
purpose  mentioned  in  the  Amendment. 
Such  a  proposition  would  obviously 
destroy  the  clause.  He  would  not  say 
that  that  was  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  •  Northampton  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere),  but  he  rather  thought  it  was. 
The  Government  obviously  would  not 
ask  for  a  power  like  the  present  un- 
less they  were  satisfied,  on  mature  con- 
sideration, that  there  was  no  alter- 
native which  would  enable  them  to  act 
without  it.  Yesterday  a  letter  from  the 
Yiceroy  had  been  read,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  he  had  every  desire  to 
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look  at  this  matter  from  the  fairest  and 
most  reasonable  standpoint.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  the  Yiceroy  were  entrusted 
with  the  power  named  in  the  Bill  it 
would  not  oe  used  secretly,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  left  to  him  to  consider 
whether  the  meetings  were  likely  to 
disturb  the  public  peace  or  the  public 
safety ;  and,  further,  that  wise  and 
rational  counsel  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter.  For  his  own  part, 
he  would  regret  that  any  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment should  interfere  with  the  expression 
of  legitimate  public  opinion ;  and  he  ven- 
tured to  think  that  neither  in  England 
nor  in  Ireland  would  any  man  who  un- 
derstood the  condition  of  the  country 
wish  to  see  any  section  of  an  Act  applied 
to  check  legitimate  discussion  or  fair 
criticism  of  abuses.  But  Ireland  at 
present  was  in  a  most  critical  and  dan- 
gerous political  position ;  and  the  Com- 
mittee would  understand  that  with  re- 
gard to  many  parts  of  the  country 
meetings  of  certain  kinds,  held  upon 
certain  conditions,  might  unquestionably 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and 
public  safety.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
think  it  unreasonable  that  the  very 
difficult  and  responsible  power  given 
by  the  section  should  be  vested  in  the 
head  of  the  Irish  Administration.  It  was, 
of>  course,  very  easy  for  hon.  Members 
below  the  Gangway  to  talk  of  the  tjrran- 
nical  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  discretion ; 
but  they  lived  in  a  country  where  the 
tyrannical  exercise  of  discretion  was  im- 
possible. One  had  only  to  look  at  the 
Question  Paper  to  see  that  nothing  great 
or  small  could  be  done  without  its  being 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  clause,  whether  it  were  exercised 
by  the  present  able  and  capable  Noble- 
man at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  Viceroy  who  succeeded 
him,  he  felt  sure  it  would  be  exercised 
under  conditions  that  would  nlace  it 
within  the  reach  of  the  fullest  puolio  dis- 
cussion and  examination. 

Ma.  JUSTIN  M*CAETHY  said,  that 
although  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  professed  himself  de- 
sirous of  preserving  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  he  was  about  to  vote  for  a 
clause  which,  if  it  were  passed  without 
Amendment,  would  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  hold  any  popular  meeting 
in  Ireland  during  the  next  three  years. 
Suppose  ft  meeting  got  up  for  the  most 
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opposition  to  them  should  be  withdrawn. 
With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Act  would  apply  to  indoor 
meetings,  he  should  say  that  it  would  so 
apply.  It  would  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
1833  that  power  was  given  to  the  magis- 
trates to  enter  any  house,  room,  or  other 
place  where  they  had  information  that 
meetings  were  to  be  held ;  and  the  object 
of  the  5ovemment  would  not  be  fulfilled 
if  indoor  meetings  of  an  inflammatory 
kind  were  allowed  on  occasions  and 
under  circumstances  likely  to  lead  to  the 
use  of  language  calculated  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  safety,  because 
although  the  meeting  might  be  of  little 
interest  in  the  urban  district  in  which  it 
was  held,  the  report  of  it  would  be  sent 
far  and  wide  in  the  country.  These  were 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and,  although  he  could  not  hope  to  per- 
suade hon  Members  opposite  to  adopt 
them,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed this  clause  of  the  Bill.  That  being 
so,  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  act  unreasonably  in  declining 
to  accept  an  Amendment  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  intention  of  the 
Government.  The  words  **  or  public 
safety  "  were  meant  as  an  instruction  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  he  should  read 
by  their  light  the  information  which  he 
might  receive  from  the  Resident  Magis- 
trates. For  his  own  part,  he  believed 
that  this  object  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  informed 
the  Committee  that  Lish  Members  in 
that  part  of  the  House  were  desirous 
that  me  words  '' public  peace"  should 
be  left  out  of  the  clause  as  well  as  the 
words  "  public  safety."  But  that  was 
not  BO ;  the  proposal  was  simply  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  or  public  safety."  They 
all  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
former  words,  but  felt  that  in  speaking 
of  "  public  safety "  they  were  entering 
upon  the  region  of  the  vague  and  the 
mysterious.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Govern- 
ment intentions  that  this  phrase,  which 
dated  from  the  worst  period  in  the 
French  Bevolution,  should  be  omitted 
from  the  clause.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman   desired  the  Com- 


mittee to  remember  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Lreland  were  protected  by 
the  conscience  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  (Mr.  Sexton)  would  point  out  that 
in  a  calculation  of  this  kind  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  conscience  was  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
estimate  placed  upon  it  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Home  Department,  he,  for  one, 
objected  to  the  conscience  of  any  man 
being  the  arbiter  of  the  liberties  of 
Irishmen  ;  and  he  invited  ho^.  Mem- 
bers to  consider  how  the  English  people 
would  act  and  think  if  it  were  proposed 
to  confide  their  liberties  to  the  con- 
science of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  had  put  a  very  pertinent 
question  when  he  asked  why  the  phrase 
**  public  safety,"  taken  from  the  Act  of 
1833,  was  considered  good  enough  to 
suit  the  present  day  ?  The  two  periods 
were  perfectly  distinct  in  their  charac- 
teristics, and  he  had  already  pointed  out 
that  the  country,  in  the  year  1833,  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrectionary  movement, 
or  rather  in  a  state  of  inchoate  civil 
war.  The  measures  which  it  might  have 
been  well  to  apply  to  the  state  of  things 
then  existing  were  quite  inadequate  or 
inapplicable  to  the  present.  Moreover,  it 
could  not  be  too  often  pointed  out  that 
persons  who  attended  public  meetings 
were  not  under  the  Act  of  1833,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  thrown  into  gaol  at 
the  will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They 
had  an  opportunity  of  questioning  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — they 
held  their  meetings,  and  after  that  they 
had  the  right  to  go  before  a  jury.  These 
were  things  which  constituted  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  Act  of 
1833  and  the  Bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could  not  be  said  to  have 
touched  his  case  until  he  had  shown  why 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  Constitutionid 
right  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  left  un- 
touched in  1833,  and  abolished  in  1882. 
No  matter  on  what  important  point 
Irish  Members  sought  to  amend  this 
Bill,  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Their 
object  had  been  simply  to  define  the 
powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  so  that 
the  people  might  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  would  come  under  the 
lash  of  that  power;  they  had  endea- 
voured to  define  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  interferOi 
and  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  kind  of 
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information  on  which  he  would  act ;  but 
on  each  of  these  points  they  had  been 
met  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman with  a  distinct  refusal.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
prohibit  public  meetings  when  the  public 
peace  was  endangered  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  his  hon.  Friends  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  intelligible  ;  but  this  ex- 
pression, **  public  safety,"  was  vaorue 
and  indefinite  in  the  extreme.  The 
present  clause  would  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  now 
almost  amounted  to  omnipotence,  in  a 
sense  that  would  require  him  to  be 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  past  and 
present,  but  with  the  future.  He  con- 
tended that  the  Amendment  was  a  most 
reasonable  one,  and  that  so  long  as  the 
Oovemment  could  exercise  their  power 
of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  which  was  a  very  well 
understood  thing,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
give  them  powers,  under  the  phrase 
of  **  public  safety,"  which  would  allow 
them  to  suppress  all  political  discussions, 
and  prevent  criticism  on  the  Party  in 
power. 

Mr.  CHAELES  RUSSELL  said,  he 
thought  that  the  Amendment  would  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  object  which  the 
Government  professed  to  have  in  intro- 
ducing this  clause  into  the  Bill.  Either 
the  public  safety  was  the  same  thing  as 
the  public  peace,  or  it  was  not.  If  it 
were  not  so,  then  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  inform  the  Committee  what 
meaning  they  attached  to  the  phrase, 
because  he  assumed  that  when  uie  Bill 

Sassed  into  law  they  would  have  some 
efinite  idea  of  its  meaning  in  their  mind. 
As  far  as  he  could  understand  from  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  defence 
of  the  phrase  *'  public  safety,"  some  such 
language  was  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
1833.  But  that  was  not  a  very  apt  pre- 
cedent. The  Act  of  1833  was  a  very 
severe  one;  it  was  brought  in  when  Lord 
Welleslev  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, and  two  years  afterwards  it  was 
obliged  to  be  admitted  that  it  was  a 
total  failure,  inasmuch  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  powers  which  it  gave 
to  the  Executive,  it  was  safer  to  disobey 
than  to  obey  the  law.  Unless  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  prepared 
to  state  the  meaning  which  he  attached 
to  the  words  **  public  safety,"  it  seemed 
to  him  not  unreasonable  that  the  Amend- 
ment should  be  accepted. 

J/r.  iSexion 


Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  words  were  of  g^reat  im- 
portance one  way  or  another.  They 
seemed  to  him  to  be  superfluous,  and  it 
was  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Go- 
vernment were  so  firm  in  insisting  upon 
them.     The  clause  said — 

'*  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  be  pabliahed  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety." 

Now,  he  would  like  to  know  how  a  thing 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety 
without  being  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  He  could  not  see  anything  in 
the  words  which  the  Amendment  sought 
to  strike  out  but  mere  surplusage.  He 
could  imagine  an  occurrence  which  would 
endanger  the  public  safety  without  lay- 
ing individuals  or  a  number  of  persons 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  imperilled 
the  public  peace.  An  earthquake,  for 
instance,  might  imperil  the  public  safety 
very  much ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  any- 
body in  Ireland  could  be  held  account- 
able for  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake, 
even  under  this  Act.  What,  then,  was 
the  use  of  the  words  ?  Was  it  not  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  of  the  Government 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have 
power  to  suppress  meetings  which  he 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  ?  There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
go  beyond  that,  nor,  turning  his  eyes 
to  the  distant  future,  to  form  fantastic 
notions  of  possible  events  which  might 
occur  years  hence  when  politics  and  laws 
had  undergone  very  material  alterations. 
If  that  were  so,  there  was  no  need  for 
the  retention  of  these  paltry  words  in 
the  clause.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact 
that  whenever  Irish  Members  on  those 
Benches,  or  hon.  Members  opposite,  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  any  words,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Home  Department  rose  at 
once  and  declared  that  the  words  in 
question  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the 
gem  or  pearl  of  the  measure,  and  that 
without  them  the  rest  of  the  Bill  would 
be  useless.  That  was  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  words  **  public  safety."  He 
never  knew  an  individual  who  set  such 
an  extraordinary  value  on  every  atom  of 
his  work  as  did  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  told  them  the  Bill  would  be  mangled 
if  these  words  were  left  out.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  was  a  bold  legislator ;  but  it 
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seemed  to  require  a  great  amount  of 
hardihood  to  make  such  a  oontentioii  in 
the  face  of  facts. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Member  having  described  the 
words  "public  safety"  as  being  paltrj 
and  little,  one  would  have  supposed  he 
would  be  content  to  let  them  alone.  But» 
for  his  part,  he  regarded  them  as  words 
of  importance  which  should  be  retained 
in  the  clause.  The  hon.  Member  had 
complained  that  the  Government  never 
accepted  the  suggestions  of  himself  and 
his  Friends.  But  he  would  point  out 
that,  in  making  those  suggestions,  hon. 
Members  opposite  were,  so  to  speak, 
trying  "to  pick  the  plums  out  of  the 
pudding;"  and,  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  was  rather  anxious  to  retain  them. 
Hon.  Members  opposite  had  an  aptitude 
to  discover  the  exact  words  which,  by 
their  omission  or  insertion,  would  neu- 
tralize every  section  of  the  Bill.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  1833  was  much  worse  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  wished  he  could  thiuK  it 
was  so.  He  believed  the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  in 
1833,  and  that  it  was  even  more  liable 
to  inflammation  by  dangerous  language. 
It  was  this  that  the  Government  desired 
to  guard  against.  As  regarded  the  first 
part  of  the  clause,  it  was  only  intended 
to  confirm  and  sanction  what  had  been 
done  and  what  was  being  done.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part,  it  was  intended 
only  to  give  a  more  summary  and  com- 

filete  power  of  stopping  public  meetings, 
t  must,  therefore,  not  be  supposed  that 
now  for  the  first  time  the  stoppage  of 
public  meetings  was  suggested.  As  he 
nad  before  pointed  out,  he  could  not  hope 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  would  agree 
with  the  view  of  the  Government ;  but 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government,  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question.  Not- 
withstanding it  had  been  said  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  not  be  restrained 
by  these  words,  but  would  stop  every 
meeting,  Her  Majesty's  Government  be- 
lieved that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
consider  himself  strictly  bound  by  them. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  delibe- 
rately included  these  words  in  the  Bill, 
and  they  regarded  them  as  proper  direc- 
tions to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  prohibit  public 


meetings,  he  should  consider  what  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety. 

Mb.  GIYAN  said,  he  differed  from 
many  hon.  Members  opposite,  and  he 
also  took  a  different  view  to  the  right  * 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  last.  The  Amendment  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  dangerous  and  bitter  plum 
for  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary.  One  could 
understand  what  was  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  but  no  human  being  could 
understand  what  the  words  "public 
safety"  might  be  construed  to  mean. 
At  the  present  time  small  meetings  were 
being  held  in  his  own  county,  to  pro- 
test against  most  iniquitous  proceedings 
that  had  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
landlords.  The  landlords  were  suing 
their  tenants  by  writ,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  arrears  of  rent  before  the 
Arrears  Bill  was  passed.  These  meetings 
might,  under  this  clause,  be  construed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  of 
a  certain  class.  He  would  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  a  meeting  called  to 
protest  against  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  this  kind  were  to  be  suppressed  be- 
cause, in  the  opinion  of  a  magistrate 
representing  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they 
were  meetings  to  protest  against  the 
exercise  of  a  just  right  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  ?  As  the  words  now  stood 
—  namely,  "  public  peace  or  public 
eafety" — the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  be 
induced  to  believe  that  even  a  meeting 
convened  by  tenant  farmers  for  legiti- 
mate or  legal  purposes  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  a  particular  in- 
terest, and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Several  months  ago  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  town  of  Saintfield  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  police  attended,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  intended  to  denounce 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  meeting  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the 
benefit  the  Prime  Minister  had  con^rred 
on  Ireland  by  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act.  This  was  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous powers  that  could  be  given  to  any 
Government;  but  as  he  believed  every 
reasonable  power  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  suppression 
of  crime,  he  would  offer  no  opposition 
to  His  Excellency  having  power  to 
suppress  meetings  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace.     He,    however,    thought 
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peace  or  public  safety  that  they  should 
be  used*  Whilst  in  Ireland  many 
meetingB  had  been  prohibited,  meet- 
ings whidii  were  of  a  perfectly  Constitu- 
tional character  had  nerer  been  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  LALOB  said,  he  thought  the 
GK>Yemment  were  guilty  of  want  of  can- 
dour in  withholding  from  the  Committee 
the  true  meaning  of  the  clause.  Up  to 
the  present  the  GK>vemment  had  not 
had  uie  courage  to  arrest  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  and  cast 
them  into  gaol  as  "suspects."  They 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Ladies'  League  were 
calculated  to  proYoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  under 
this  clause,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
hold  the  meetings  were  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety. 

Mb.  gill  said,  it  was  a  very  curious 
thing  that,  notwithstanding  the  appeals 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  C.  Russell)  and  other  hon. 
Members,  no  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, up  to  the  present,  had  given  any 
definition  whatever  of  the  words  "public 
safety."  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
had  mentioned  "Boycotting,"  and  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  he  could  bring 
forward.  He  (Mr.  Gill)  considered  that 
that  expression,  "  public  safety,"  was 
exceedingly  vague  and  misleading.  For 
instance,  he  did  not  see  why,  under  this 
Act,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  not 
prohibit  meetings  which  might  be  called 
to  consider  the  maladministration  of  the 
Land  Act.  It  might  certainly  be  illegal 
to  hold  meetings  to  condemn  the  Land 
Act  itself ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  meet- 
ings should  be  illegal  if  they  were  simply 
called  to  condemn  the  administration  of 
that  Act.  But  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  the  political  conscience  that  had 
been  attributed  to  him,  might  see  a 
danger  to  the  public  safety  even  in  a 
meeting  called  to  condemn  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Land  Act.  There  were 
▼ery  many  meetings  which  miffht  be 
prevented  in  a  similar  way.  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  had  said  that 
the  administration  of  this  Act  would  be 
quite  different  from  anything  that  might 
brinff  these  meetings  before  a  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Government  had  stopped, 
by  refasing  an  Amendment  to  this  Bill, 
anything  which  could  make  the  ad- 
ministration resemble  a  Court  of  Jus- 
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tice ;  they  had  refused  to  assent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  reasons  for  pro- 
hibiting meetings  should  be  sent  up  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  writing  and  upon 
oath.  They  had  already  refused  to  admit 
this  Amendment,  which  was  considered 
a  great  safeguard  in  the  administration 
of  this  clause.  The  things  that  might  be 
held  to  imperil  the  public  safety  would 
be  so  numerous,  according  to  the  con- 
science of  the  person  who  might  ad- 
minister this  clause,  that  they  should 
certainly  be  defined.  For  instance,  if 
the  Loi^  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  a 
proper  political  conscience,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
many  others — if  there  were  meetings 
called  to  interfere  with  Free  Trade,  they 
might  be  prevented  in  Ireland.  If  the 
conscience  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  similar  to  that  of  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  he  might  prohibit  meetings 
called  in  favour  of  Free  Trade ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  kind  of  meeting,  politically 
speaking,  that  might  not  be  prevented 
by  the  g^eat  latitude  given  by  the  words 
"  public  safety."  Would  the  Home  Se- 
ere tary  consent  to  put  in  the  word  "and," 
instead  of  "or,"  so  that  the  clause  would 
read  "  public  peace  and  public  safety?" 
That  would  give  a  certain  amount  of 

Protection  to  free  political  opinion  in 
reland. 
Mb.  W.  holms  said,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  not  agree  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy),  that  they  should  allow 
meetings  to  be  held  endangering  the 
public  safety.  They  might  safely  trust 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  say  whether 
meetings,  if  held,  would  be  antagonistio 
to  the  public  safety.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  nothing  which  the  English 
people  held  more  dear  than  liber^  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press;  but 
he  thought  the  Committee  might  fairly 
trust  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  this 
matter. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  thought 
they — that  was  the  English  Members — 
might  safely  trust  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Ireland  to  decide  whether  a  proposed 
meeting  was  likely  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety.  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  prepared  to  stand  up  in  this  House 
and  say  that,  tinder  any  circumstanoeSj 
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he  was  prepared  to  trust  any  man  in 
England  to  decide  whether  a  proposed 
meeting  was  likely  to  endanger  the 
public  safety?  The  hon.  Member  told 
them  how  jealous  the  English  people 
were  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  refused  to  support  an 
Amendment  which  was  only  calculated, 
ever  so  slightly,  to  preserve  to  Ireland 
some  vestige  of  freedom  of  speech.  This 
Amendment  was  not  open  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  one  calculated  to  kill  the 
clause.  The  Irish  Members  supported  the 
Amendment  only  because  they  believed 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mona- 
ghan  (Mr.  Givan)  had  aptly  described 
'*  public  safety"  when  he  said  the  words 
conferred  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a 
dubious  and  unlimited  power.  The  So- 
licitor General  for  Ireland  said  the  words 
had  been  carefully  selected,  so  that  this 
power  should  not  interfere  with  Consti- 
tutional liberty.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  forgot  that,  at  the  opening 
of  his  speech,  ne  said  that  this  clause 
was  one  which  tended  to  the  restriction 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting.  He  (Mr. 
Leamy)  did  not  know  what  difference 
there  was  between  Constitutional  and 
public  liberty. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Pobtek)  remarked,  that 
he  said  that  it  interfered  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  public  libertv. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  diat,  of  course,  he 
would  accept  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  but  he  would 
like  to  put  this  question  to  the  Com- 
mittee. They  all  had  before  their  minds 
the  great  agitation  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years;  and  he  would  like  to  ask 
any  man  on  the  Liberal  Benches  whe- 
ther, if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  had 
power,  when  the  Tories  were  in  Office, 
to  put  down  any  meeting  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety,  that  agitation  would 
not  have  been  put  down  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  such  power  ?  He  was  not 
now  going  to  make  any  charge  against 
the  Tories ;  but  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Conserva- 
tives believed  that  the  land  agitation 
was  hostile  to  the  public  safety,  quite 
independently  of  any  interest  which  was 
likely  to  be  assailed  by  that  agitation. 
He  believed  that  the  majority  of  Con- 
servatives, not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England,  were  firmly  convinced  that  the 


land  agitation  was  at  any  time  during 
the  three  years — certainly  when  it  as- 
sumed any  large  proportions  at  all — 
hostile  to  the  public  safety.  Therefore, 
if  this  Bill  had  been  law,  a  Conservative 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  put  these 
meetings  down,  and  would  have  put  an 
end  to  that  agitation  which  had  assisted 
the  present  Government  to  pass  their 
Land  Bill,  and  which  was  encouraged 
by  the  present  Government  so  long  as  it 
served  their  purposes,  but  which  they 
were  inclined  to  put  down  now  because 
they  thought  that  they  could  do  without 
it.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  objected  to  these  words. 
Any  g^eat  agitation  spreading  over  the 
country — any  agitation  which  brought 
lar^e  masses  of  the  people  within  its 
ranks,  and  which  had  for  its  object  a 
great  reform^might,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  be  danger- 
ous to  the  public  safety.  And  what  had 
they  to  do?  They  would  simply  have 
to  request  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  stop 
every  meeting  of  such  agitation,  and,  if 
called  to  account,  they  would  simply  point 
to  this  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  justification  of  their  action.  If  their 
action  were  to  be  called  into  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary would  say,  as  he  said  to-day — 

*'  If  I  am  asked  any  question  with  reference 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I 
shall  answer  the  question  in  the  most  general 
terms." 

Of  course,  if  they  gave  this  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  call  his  action  into  question. 
They  were  told,  when  the  last  Coercion 
Bill  was  ^oing  through  the  House,  they 
might  bring  every  case  of  arrest  before 
the  House,  and  they  mieht,  if  they  chose, 
discuss  every  arrest.  When,  however, 
they  did  bring  cases  of  arrest  before  the 
House,  what  answer  did  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  give  them  ?  He  g^t  up  in  his 
place  and  said  he  acted  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  this  House  had 
passed ;  he  exercised  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion under  the  Act,  and  that  was  all  he 
had  to  do.  If  a  meeting  was  prohibited 
in  Ireland,  and  they  asked  a  question  of 
the  Chief  Secretary,  what  would  he  say? 
He  would  say  that  this  House,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, gave  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
these  exceptional  powers,  and  that  when 
they  gave  these  exceptional  powers  they 
I  must  have  expected  them  to  be  exer- 
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oised.  Yes,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  exeroise  them  with  a  vengeance ! 
It  was  plain  that  the  object  of  the 
Liberal  Party  was  to  put  down  proper 
agitation  in  Ireland;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  sorry  for  the 
step  they  were  now  taking. 

Sir  HAREY  VERNEY  said,  the 
great  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  bring 
peace  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  astonished 
that  the  Irish  Members  did  not  unite 
with  the  Oovernment  in  passing  a  mea- 
sure which  would  assuredly  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  For  55 
years  he  had  had  in  his  employment  be- 
tween 50  and  60  Irishmen,  who  came 
every  year  for  the  hay  harvest,  and  they 
had  behaved  remarkably  well.  For  55 
years  he  had  never  had  a  complaint  to 
make  against  any  one  of  those  Irish 
people ;  and  at  this  moment  there  was  in 
nis  house  one  family,  some  of  whose 
members  had  come  annually  there  for  85 
years.  Itwaspainful  tohim,whohadbeen 
associated  with  Irish  people  all  his  life, 
to  find  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  strenu- 
ously opposing  a  measure  whose  only 
object  was  to  bring  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  their  country,  and  to  promote  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  that  country.  The 
lack  of  such  investment  was  a  matter 
from  which  Ireland  greatly  sufiered,  and 
anything  which  interfered  with  the 
public  peace  or  public  safety  drove  away 
capital.  England  would  not  invest  capi- 
tal in  Ireland,  unless  the  public  peace 
there  was  assured,  and  the  object  of  this 
Bill  was  to  assure  it.  The  opposition  to 
this  Bill  was  doing  great  injury  abroad 
to  the  Irish  cause,  and  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  only  unite  with  the 
Government  in  passing  this  Act,  they 
would  find  the  opinion  of  Europe  was 
with  them.  In  K)rmer  days  he  heard, 
over  and  over  again,  complaints  made 
in  foreign  countries  against  the  English 
government  of  Ireland  ;  but  now  fo- 
reigners were  beginning  to  find  that  no 
complaint  was  to  be  made  against  the 
conduct  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 
They  were  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
English  estates  in  Ireland  were  perfectly 
well  managed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  afraid  I 
must  call  the  hon.  Baronet's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  going  beyond  the 
subject. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  was 
sorry  if  he,  one  of  the  oldest  Members 
of  the  HousOi  had  for  a  moment  trans- 
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gpressed.  If  .he  had  done  so,  his  only 
excuse  could  be  that  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  his  desire  to  influence,  as  much 
as  he  could,  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  He 
appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  unite  with  the  Government  in  restor- 
ing peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland, 
which  was  a  most  beautiful  coimtry,  in- 
habited by  a  people  full  of  humour,  and 
having  many  good  and  attaching  quali- 
ties. The  ruffians  who  brought  disgrace 
on  it  were  not  Irishmen,  but  Irish- 
Americans. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  assured  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  who  had  just,  ad- 
dressed the  Committee,  that  the  Irish 
Members  fully  recognized  the  warmth  of 
the  sympathies  which  he  had  expressed 
with  regard  to  their  country — and,  in- 
deed, if  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  being  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill — [Sir  ELirrt  Vbrney  :  I  would 
have  g^eat  pleasure."] — many  of  their  ob- 
jections would  vanisn.  All  he  could  do, 
in  response  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet's appeal,  was  to  assure  him  that  if 
any  English  Government  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  England  anything  akin  to  the 
atrocious  character  of  this  Bill,|  the 
Irish  Members  would  be  happy  to  unite 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
against  it.  They,  however,  had  to  deal 
in  this  matter  with  personages  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baro- 
net ;  they  had  to  deal  with  the  regular 
supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  such  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Paisley  (Mr.  W.  Holms),  the  latter  of 
whom,  with  a  love  of  liberty  worthy  of 
Wallace,  had  declared  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  leave  the  liberties 
of  an  entire  country  at  the  dbposal  of 
one  man. 

Mr.  W.  HOLMS  said,  he  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  and  license. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  Very  weU.  The 
worthy  countryman  of  Wallace  would 
leave  it  to  a  single  person  to  distinguish 
between  liberty  and  license.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  stated  that  it  was 
the  object  of  the  Government,  in  oppos- 
ing tms  Amendment,  to  restrict  public 
liberty  in  Ireland  as  little  as  possible. 
He  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Government  to  restrict 
public  liberty  in  Ireland  as  much  as 
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possible  ?    What  better  form  of  words 
could  they  have  used  than  the  form  of 
words  which  existed  in  their  unamended 
clause?     The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to 
have    power  to  prohibit  any  meeting 
which  he  believea  to  be  prejudicial  to 
public  safety,  and  the  Committee  were 
allowed  no  definition  of  what  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  consider  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  safety.  The  formula 
of  **  public  safety  "  was  a  very  common 
one  to  autocrats  and  to  Jacobins.    Whe- 
ther to  an  Irish  individual  tyrant,  or  to 
a  committee  of  savage  repression  such 
as  was  found  in  the  French  Eevolution, 
public  safety  was  a  common  formula 
under  which  could  be  committed  any 
deed  of  crime  and  terrorism.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Paisley  (Mr.  W.  Holms) 
ingenuously  chose   to  assume  that  the 
Irish  Members  were  pleading  for  per- 
mission to  hold  meetings  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety  in  Ireland.     The  Irish 
Members  were  pleading  for  liberty  to 
hold  public  meetings  in  Ireland  which 
should  not  be  summarily  prevented  at 
the  caprice,  which  might  be  prompted 
by  malevolence  or  mere  ignorance,  of 
any  man  who  might  be  sent  over  to  fill 
the    post    of   Lord   Lieutenant.      This 
quibble  of  **  public  safety"  received  a 
very  sufficient  answer  before  the  Eng- 
lish Courts  only  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
There  was  a  religious  movement  in  Eng- 
land operating  by  great  assemblies  and 
processions,   and   a  number  of  magis- 
trates took  it  upon  themselves  to  stop 
the  gatherings  of  the  Salvation  Army  on 
the  plea  of  public  safety ;  on  the  plea 
that  if  the  meetings  were  permitted  to 
be  held  tumults  and  disorder  might  be 
the  consequence.     Justices  Field  and 
Cave,  however,  pointed  out  that  assem- 
blies whose  object  was  not  in  itself  un- 
lawful could  not  become  unlawful   or 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety  simply 
because  some  person  or  persons  might 
threaten  to  impede  and  obstruct    the 
meetings  and  bring  about  tumults  and 
brawls.      On  what  ground  could   the 
Lord  Lieutenant  forbid  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Ireland  on  the  plea  of  danger  to 
public  safety?     Would  he  apprehend 
that  some  riot  would  take  place  at  the 
meeting  ?    It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  that  case  to  protect 
a  lawful  meeting  against  the  rioters. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Paisley  (Mr.  W. 
Holms)  said  there  was  nothing  of  which 
Engliahmen  were  more  jealous  than  the 


right  of  public  meeting.    Emphatically 
he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  stated  that  it  was 
only  with  regard  to  public  meetings  in 
England,  ana  with  regard  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen,   that  the  English 
people  were   jealous.      There  was  no 
exercise  of  tyrannical  power  in  Ireland 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  which  would 
not  be  supported  by  the  English  political 
Party  to  which  that  Lord  Lieutenant 
belonged ;  and  if,  on  the  plea  of  public 
safety,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sought,  in 
the  most  brutal  manner,   to  suppress 
lawful  meetings  in  Ireland,  his  conduct 
would  be  treated  with  the  same  calm 
indifference  by  English  public  opinion 
which  English  public  opinion  snowed 
when,  on  the  plea  of  greater  economy, 
English  officials  in  India  starved  pri- 
soners by  hundreds  in  their  gaols.  Such 
a  thing  as  sympathy  with  a  race  outside 
England,  apart,  of  course,  from  political 
considerations    and    Party    exigencies, 
existed    only    amongst    a    very    small 
minority  of  the  English  people.     If  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  when  the  clause  was 
passed  unamended,  were  to  suppress,  on 
the  plea  of  public  safety,  every  meeting 
called,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  and 
if  the  Irish  Members  complained  in  that 
House  of  the  suppression,  the  only  an- 
swer they  would  receive  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  day,  or  from  one  or 
other  Irish  Officials  in  the  House,  would 
be  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  suppressed 
the  meetings  because,  in  his  opinion, 
they    were    dangerous    to    the    public 
safety,  and  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
the  Government  Party  of  the  day  would 
support  any  declaration  of  that  descrip- 
tion.    In  refusing  to  propose  any  limi- 
tation, in  refusing  to  grant  any  definition 
which  would  enable  the  people  to  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  the  words 
'*  public  safety,"  the  Government  simply 
gave  a  further  indication  of  its  intention 
to  hand  Ireland  over  to  an  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  despotism.     He  did 
not  know  whether  the  liberators  of  Bul- 
garia had  consulted  any  of  the  Turkish 
Pashas  in  this  matter;   but  he  could 
imagine    no    clause   which    was    more 
worthy  of  Turkish  domination  than  the 
present.    There  was  no  Bashi-Bazouk 
ever  let  loose  in  Bulgaria  who  did  not 
make  out  that  belaid  waste  the  province 
out  of  his  regard  for  public  safety.     He 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  did  not  agree  entirely 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  in  his  denunciation  of  this 
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called  a  meeting  to  advocate  the  catting 
down  of  rents  25  per  cent,  and  told  the 
tenants  not   to    pay  without  that  re- 
duction, would  that  be  considered  an 
illegal  meeting  ?    Meetings  of  the  kind 
were  announced  by  placards,  and  any- 
one drawing  up  the  announcement  would 
take  care  to  frame  it  so  as  to  make  it  as 
peaceable  as  possible.    If  he  intended  to 
do  an  illegal  act  he  would  use  no  words 
in  the  placard  tending  to  discover  to  the 
Executive   the    real    character   of   the 
meeting.     It  would,  therefore,  be  left  to 
the  opinion  of  the  magistrates.  Now,  the 
meetings  held  in  Ireland  were  generally 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  rent 
question,  and  hence  the  importance  of  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Again,  the  Government  might 
have  a  Bill  before  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  Land  Question,  for  instance,  and 
a  meeting  might  be  called  to  consider  it. 
Was  that  the  kind  of  meeting  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  prevent  ?    Did  the 
Government  mean  that  the  magistrates 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  were  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  g^ave  power  of  sup- 
pressing public  meetings?    He  would 
not  then  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the 
character  of  the  Kesident  Magistrates ; 
but  he  said  that  the  men  who  had  to  do 
with  the  suppression  of  crime  in  Ireland 
were  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  be  in- 
trusted with  the  powers  of  the  clause, 
because  it  was  very  well  known  that  if  a 
man  was  in  a  position  in  which  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  order  of  a  district,   he  would  be 
likely  to  strain  a  point  in  what  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  interest  of  peace  and 
order.  He  would  consider  that  the  main 
thing  was  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
order,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  subject 
was  of  very  little  importance  as  compared 
with  it.     It  was  very  easy  to  understand 
a  Besident  Magistrate  putting  down  a 
public  meeting  on  the  mere  assumption 
that  the  public  peace  might  be  disturbed 
if  it  took  place.     He  would  not  say  that 
in  this   matter    the  Lord  Lieutenant's 
check  did  not  amount  to  something,  but 
he  did  say  that,  as  the  Hesident  Magis- 
trates were  the  persons  from  whom  the 
Executive  Government  were  bound  to  get 
their  information,  unless  some  statement 
were  made  as  to  the  kind  of  meetings 
aimed  at,  the  power  in  the  clause  was  too 
wide  to  give  to  any  individual.     Again, 
it  was  not  clear  whether  it  was  intended 
to  put  down  indoor  as  well  as  outdoor 
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meetings,  and  he  asked,  if  it  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  Gt)vernment  to  suppress 
indoor  meetings,  that  this  should  be 
stated  in  the  Bill.  He  believed  there 
were  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  towns 
in  Ireland  in  which  buildings  existed 
suitable  for  a  meeting  of  500  persons. 
Of  course,  the  urban  population  had, 
comparatively  speaking,  not  the  same 
interest  in  the  rent  question  as  the  rural 
population  ;  and  although  he  could  un- 
derstand the  Government  taking  power 
to  prevent  meetings  in  rural  districts, 
he  could  not  see  why  they  should  be  at 
so  much  trouble  to  prevent  meetings  in 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  or  Belfast, 
for  instance.  He  thought  some  con- 
sideration was  due  to  the  arguments 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  Amendment, 
which  he  trusted  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  to  the 
Home  Department  would  see  his  way  to 
adopt. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
it  was  difficult  to  define  the  character  of 
the  meetings  over  which  this  power  was 
to  be  exercised.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had  put  the  case 
of  a  meeting  being  called  for  the  purpose 
of  adversely  criticizing  a  Bill  to  deal 
with  the  Irish  Land  Question,  which  the 
Government  of  the  day  might  have  before 
Parliament,  and  he  had  asked  whether 
such  a  meeting  would  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  clause  ?  He  should  say 
certainly  it  would  not.  With  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  words  proposed  to  be 
omitted,  from  the  hon.  Member's  own 
point  of  view,  if  he  believed  the  power 
of  the  clause  would  be  abused,  it  was 
really  immaterial  whether  the  words  were 
leftoutornot.  ButHer  Majesty'sQt>veni- 
ment  did  believe  that  these  words  would 
be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  Probably  the  hon.  Member 
thought  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  eX' 
officio,  had  no  conscience;  but  the  Govern- 
ment had  proceeded  on  the  opposite 
assumption,  and  believed  he  would  be 
bound  by  the  directions  contained  in 
the  Act,  and  that  he  would  not  stop  any 
meeting,  however  adverse  it  might  be  to 
himself  or  the  Government,  unless  he 
were  convinced  that  the  meeting  wonld 
be  injurious  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety.  That  was  the  reason 
why  these  words  were  put  into  the 
clause  ;  and  as,  from  the  hon.  Member's 
point  of  view,  it  was  said  they  were  of 
no  use  at  all,  he  would  suggest  that  the 
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opposition  to  them  should  be  withdrawn. 
With  regard  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  Act  would  apply  to  indoor 
meetings,  he  should  say  that  it  would  so 
apply.  It  would  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
1 833  that  power  was  given  to  the  magis- 
trates to  enter  any  house,  room,  or  other 
place  where  they  had  information  that 
meetings  were  to  be  held ;  and  the  object 
of  the  Government  would  not  be  fulfilled 
if  indoor  meetings  of  an  inflammatory 
kind  were  allowed  on  occasions  and 
under  circumstances  likely  to  lead  to  the 
use  of  language  calculated  to  be  in- 
jurious to  the  public  safety,  because 
although  the  meeting  might  be  of  little 
interest  in  the  urban  district  in  which  it 
was  held,  the  report  of  it  would  be  sent 
far  and  wide  in  the  country.  These  were 
the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and,  although  he  could  not  hope  to  per- 
suade hon  Members  opposite  to  adopt 
them,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Government  pro- 
posed this  clause  of  the  Bill.  That  being 
so,  he  trusted  he  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  act  unreasonably  in  declining 
to  accept  an  Amendment  which  was  in- 
consistent with  the  intention  of  the 
Government.  The  words  **  or  public 
safety  "  were  meant  as  an  instruction  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  that  he  should  read 
by  their  light  the  information  which  he 
might  receive  from  the  Besident  Magis- 
trates. For  his  own  part,  he  believed 
that  this  object  would  be  fulfilled,  and 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  what  he 
understood  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  informed 
the  Committee  that  Lrish  Members  in 
that  part  of  the  House  were  desirous 
that  the  words  '' public  peace''  should 
be  left  out  of  the  clause  as  well  as  the 
words  **  public  safety."  But  that  was 
not  80 ;  the  proposal  was  simply  to  leave 
out  the  words  "  or  public  safety."  They 
all  understood  the  meaning  of  the 
former  words,  but  felt  that  in  speaking 
of  **  public  safety  "  they  were  entering 
upon  the  region  of  the  vague  and  the 
mysterious.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  Govern- 
ment intentions  that  this  phrase,  which 
dated  from  the  worst  period  in  the 
French  Revolution,  should  be  omitted 
from  the  clause.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman    desired  the  Com- 


mittee to  remember  that  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  L^eland  were  protected  by 
the  conscience  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
He  (Mr.  Sexton)  would  point  out  that 
in  a  calculation  of  this  kind  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  conscience  was  an  unknown 
quantity,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
estimate  placed  upon  it  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  Home  Department,  he,  for  one, 
objected  to  the  conscience  of  any  man 
being  the  arbiter  of  the  liberties  of 
Irishmen  ;  and  he  invited  hqn.  Mem- 
bers to  consider  how  the  English  people 
would  act  and  think  if  it  were  proposed 
to  confide  their  liberties  to  the  con- 
science of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  had  put  a  very  pertinent 
question  when  he  asked  why  the  phrase 
**  public  safety,"  taken  from  the  Act  of 
1833,  was  considered  good  enough  to 
suit  the  present  day  ?  The  two  periods 
were  perfectly  distinct  in  their  charac- 
teristics, and  he  had  already  pointed  out 
that  the  country,  in  the  year  1833,  was 
in  a  state  of  insurrectionary  movement, 
or  rather  in  a  state  of  inchoate  civil 
war.  The  measures  which  it  might  have 
been  well  to  apply  to  the  state  of  things 
then  existing  were  quite  inadequate  or 
inapplicable  to  the  present.  Moreover,  it 
could  not  be  too  often  pointed  out  that 
persons  who  attended  public  meetings 
were  not  under  the  Act  of  1833,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  thrown  into  gaol  at 
the  will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  They 
had  an  opportunity  of  questioning  the 
decision  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant — they 
held  their  meetings,  and  after  that  they 
had  the  right  to  go  before  a  jury.  These 
were  things  which  constituted  a  re- 
markable difference  between  the  Act  of 
1833  and  the  Bill  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  could  not  be  said  to  have 
touched  his  case  until  he  had  shown  why 
it  was  reasonable  that  the  Constitutioncd 
right  of  trial  by  jury  should  be  left  un- 
touched in  1833,  and  abolished  in  1882. 
No  matter  on  what  important  point 
Irish  Members  sought  to  amend  this 
Billy  their  efforts  were  unavailing.  Their 
object  had  been  simply  to  define  the 
powers  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  so  that 
the  people  might  know  under  what  cir- 
cumstances they  would  come  under  the 
lash  of  that  power;  they  had  endea- 
voured to  define  the  conditions  on  which 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  interfere, 
and  to  obtain  some  idea  of  the  kind  of 
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information  on  which  he  would  act ;  but 
on  each  of  these  points  they  had  been 
met  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman with  a  distinct  refusal.  The  pro- 
posal that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
prohibit  public  meetings  when  the  public 
peace  was  endangered  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  his  hon.  Friends  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  intelligible  ;  but  this  ex- 
pression, **  public  safety,"  was  vagrue 
and  indefinite  in  the  extreme.  The 
present  clause  would  extend  the  powers 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  which  now 
almost  amounted  to  omnipotence,  in  a 
sense  that  would  require  him  to  be 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  past  and 
present,  but  with  the  future.  He  con- 
tended that  the  Amendment  was  a  most 
reasonable  one,  and  that  so  long  as  the 
Oovemment  could  exercise  their  power 
of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace,  which  was  a  very  well 
understood  thing,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
give  them  powers,  under  the  phrase 
of  **  public  safety,"  which  would  allow 
them  to  suppress  all  political  discussions, 
and  prevent  criticism  on  the  Party  in 
power. 

Mr.  CHAELES  RUSSELL  said,  he 
thought  that  the  Amendment  would  not 
at  all  interfere  with  the  object  which  the 
Government  professed  to  have  in  intro- 
ducing this  clause  into  the  Bill.  Either 
the  public  safety  was  the  same  thing  as 
the  public  peace,  or  it  was  not.  If  it 
were  not  so,  then  he  thought  the  Qt)vern- 
ment  should  inform  the  Committee  what 
meaning  they  attached  to  the  phrase, 
because  he  assumed  that  when  me  Bill 

Sassed  into  law  they  would  have  some 
efinite  idea  of  its  meaning  in  their  mind. 
As  far  as  he  could  understand  from  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  defence 
of  the  phrase  **  public  safety,"  some  such 
language  was  to  be  found  in  the  Act  of 
1833.  But  that  was  not  a  very  apt  pre- 
cedent. The  Act  of  1833  was  a  very 
severe  one;  it  was  brought  in  when  Lord 
Wellesley  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  L*e- 
land,  and  two  years  afterwards  it  was 
obliged  to  be  admitted  that  it  was  a 
total  failure,  inasmuch  as,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  powers  which  it  gave 
to  the  Executive,  it  was  safer  to  disobey 
than  to  obey  the  law.  Unless  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  was  prepared 
to  state  the  meaning  which  he  attached 
to  the  words  **  public  safety,"  it  seemed 
to  him  not  unreasonable  that  the  Amend- 
ment should  be  accepted. 

J/r.  ifexion 


Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  words  were  of  great  im- 
portance one  way  or  another.  They 
seemed  to  him  to  be  superfluous,  and  it 
was  di£Q.cult  to  understand  why  the  Qo' 
vemment  were  so  firm  in  insisting  upon 
them.     The  clause  said — 

**  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may,  from  time  to 
time,  by  order  in  writing,  to  be  published  in  the 
prescribed  manner,  prohibit  any  meeting  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety." 

Now,  he  would  like  to  know  how  a  thing 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety 
without  being  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  He  could  not  see  anything  in 
the  words  which  the  Amendment  sought 
to  strike  out  but  mere  surplusage.  He 
could  imagine  an  occurrence  which  would 
endanger  the  public  safety  without  lay- 
ing individuals  or  a  number  of  persons 
open  to  the  charge  of  having  imperilled 
the  public  peace.  An  earthquake,  for 
instance,  might  imperil  the  public  safety 
very  much ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  any- 
body in  Ireland  could  be  held  account- 
able for  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake, 
even  imder  this  Act.  What,  then,  was 
the  use  of  the  words  ?  Was  it  not  suffi- 
cient for  all  purposes  of  the  Government 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have 
power  to  suppress  meetings  which  he 
believed  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  ?  There  was  no  need  for  him  to 
go  beyond  that,  nor,  turning  his  eyes 
to  the  distant  future,  to  form  fantastic 
notions  of  possible  events  which  might 
occur  years  hence  when  politics  and  laws 
had  undergone  very  material  alterations. 
If  that  were  so,  there  was  no  need  for 
the  retention  of  these  paltry  words  in 
the  clause.  It  was  a  noticeable  fact 
that  whenever  Irish  Members  on  those 
Benches,  or  hon.  Members  opposite,  pro- 
posed to  leave  out  any  words,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Home  Department  rose  at 
once  and  declared  that  the  words  in 
question  constituted,  so  to  speak,  the 
gem  or  pearl  of  the  measure,  and  that 
without  them  the  rest  of  the  Bill  would 
be  useless.  That  was  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  words  *'  public  safety."  He 
never  knew  an  individual  who  set  suoh 
an  extraordinary  value  on  every  atom  of 
his  work  as  did  the  Home  Secretary, 
who  told  them  the  Bill  would  be  mangled 
if  these  words  were  left  out.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  was  a  bold  legislator  -,  but  it 
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seemed  to  require  a  mat  amount  of 
hardihood  to  make  bu(£  a  contentioii  in 
the  face  of  facta. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Member  having  described  the 
words  **  public  safety  "  as  being  paltry 
and  little,  one  would  have  supposed  he 
would  be  content  to  let  them  alone.  But, 
for  his  part,  he  regarded  them  as  words 
of  importance  which  should  be  retained 
in  the  clause.  The  hon.  Member  had 
complained  that  the  Government  never 
accepted  the  suggestions  of  himself  and 
his  Friends.  But  he  would  point  out 
that,  in  making  those  suggestions,  hon. 
Members  opposite  were,  so  to  speak, 
trying  **  to  pick  the  plums  out  of  the 
pudding;"  and,  under  those  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
he  was  rather  anxious  to  retain  them. 
Hon.  Members  opposite  had  an  aptitude 
to  discover  the  exact  words  which,  by 
their  omission  or  insertion,  would  neu- 
tralize every  section  of  the  Bill.  It  had 
been  said  that  the  condition  of  Ireland 
in  1833  was  much  worse  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  He  wished  he  could  think  it 
was  so.  He  believed  the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  quite  as  bad  as  it  was  in 
1833,  and  that  it  was  even  more  liable 
to  inflammation  by  dangerous  language. 
It  was  this  that  the  Government  desired 
to  guard  against.  As  regarded  the  first 
part  of  the  clause,  it  was  only  intended 
to  confirm  and  sanction  what  had  been 
done  and  what  was  being  done.  With 
regard  to  the  second  part,  it  was  intended 
only  to  give  a  more  summary  and  com- 

filete  power  of  stopping  public  meeting^, 
t  must,  therefore,  not  be  supposed  that 
now  for  the  first  time  the  stoppage  of 

Eublic  meetings  was  suggested.  As  he 
ad  before  pointed  out,  he  could  not  hope 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  would  agree 
with  the  view  of  the  Government ;  but 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  state,  as  clearly 
as  possible,  what  were  the  intentions 
of  the  Government,  and  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  question.  Not- 
withstanding it  had  been  said  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  not  be  restrained 
by  these  words,  but  would  stop  every 
meeting,  Her  Majesty's  Government  be- 
lieved that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
consider  himself  strictly  bound  by  them. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  delibe- 
rately included  these  words  in  the  Bill, 
and  they  regarded  them  as  proper  direc- 
tions to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  power  to  prohibit  public 


meetings,  he  should  consider  what  was 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety. 

Mb.  GIVAN  said,  he  differed  from 
many  hon.  Members  opposite,  and  he 
also  took  a  different  view  to  the  right  ' 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  last.  The  Amendment  was  cer- 
tainly a  very  dangerous  and  bitter  plum 
for  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary.  One  could 
understand  what  was  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  but  no  human  being  could 
understand  what  the  words  *•  public 
safety"  might  be  construed  to  mean. 
At  the  present  time  small  meetings  were 
being  held  in  his  own  county,  to  pro- 
test against  most  iniquitous  proceedings 
that  had  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the 
landlords.  The  landlords  were  suing 
their  tenants  by  writ,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain their  arrears  of  rent  before  the 
Arrears  Bill  was  passed.  These  meetings 
might,  under  this  clause,  be  construed 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  safety  of 
a  certain  class.  He  would  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  whether  a  meeting  called  to 
protest  against  iniquitous  proceedings 
of  this  kind  were  to  be  suppressed  be- 
cause, in  the  opinion  of  a  magistrate 
representing  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they 
were  meetings  to  protest  against  the 
exercise  of  a  just  right  on  the  part  of 
the  landlords  ?  As  the  words  now  stood 
—  namely,  "public  peace  or  public 
•safety  " — the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  be 
induced  to  believe  that  even  a  meeting 
convened  by  tenant  farmers  for  legiti- 
mate or  legal  purposes  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  safety  of  a  particular  in- 
terest, and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. Several  months  ago  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  town  of  Saintfield  to 
review  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
missioners. The  police  attended,  in  the 
belief  that  it  was  intended  to  denounce 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners  ;  but  it 
turned  out  that  the  meeting^  was  held 
for  the  purpose  of  acknowledging  the 
benefit  the  Prime  Minister  had  conferred 
on  Ireland  by  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act.  This  was  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous powers  that  could  be  g^ven  to  any 
Government;  but  as  he  believed  every 
reasonable  power  ought  to  be  given  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  suppression 
of  crime,  he  would  offer  no  opposition 
to  His  Excellency  having  power  to 
suppress  meetings  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace.     He,    however,    thought 
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that  the  words  *' public  safety'*  would 
be  liable  to  misconstruction. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Givan)  had 
made  a  discovery  rather  late  in  the  day. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
spoken  of  some  meetings  just  held  in 
the  North  of  Ireland ;  but  he  must  be 
perfectly  aware  that  the  landlords  were 
only  exercising  their  legal  rights,  al- 
though they  were  making  a  very  unjust 
and  wicked  use  of  their  legal  rights.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  must  very  well 
know  that  in  protesting  against  the 
exercise  of  legal  rights  by  landlords  he 
was  violating  the  4th  clause  of  the  Act, 
which  he  (Mr.  Givan)  and  many  of  his 
Friends  supported.  If  such  meetings 
as  those  the  tenants  of  Monaghan  held 
to  protest  against  iniquities  on  the  part 
of  landlords  were  to  be  put  down  by 
this  Act,  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself 
would  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
on  his  own  shoulders.  The  words  *'  pub- 
lic safety  "  had  a  most  important  bear- 
ing ;  they  entirely  enlarged,  and  not 
merely  enlarged,  but  altered,  the  scope 
and  even  the  purpose  of  the  clause. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  the  words  ? 
Public  safety  in  practice  meant  the  siatug 
quo  ;  public  safety  bore  such  a  meaning 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  controlled 
and  influenced  and  upheld  the  »tatm  quo. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  was  justified  in  ob- 
jecting to  that  definition  of  public  safety, 
because  it  was  by  breaking  down  the 
status  quo  in  a  country  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  his  Colleagues  secured 
their  present  positions.  He  took  it  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  public  safety  and 
the  status  quo  were,  in  the  eye  of  the 
existing  Government,  convertible  terms. 
The  Home  Secretary  and  his  Colleagues 
had  based  their  BUI  on  the  disturbed 
state  of  Ireland — on  the  crimes  and  out- 
rages prevailing  there.  But  the  public 
safety  was  not  required  to  include  every 
outrage  and  crime  committed  in  Ireland. 
Every  crime  and  outrage  committed  in 
Ireland  was  a  crime  and  outrage  against 
the  public  peeice.  What,  then,  did  the 
Home  Secretary  mean  by  keeping  in 
the  clause  the  words  "public  safety?"  He 
meant  to  retain  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
the  right  to  put  down  any  meeting  which 
did  not  suit  the  Yico-Itegal  or  Party  pur- 
poses of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the 
time  being.    If  the  Gt}vemment  wanted 

Mr.  Givan 


to  put  down  crime  and  outrage,  the 
words  "  public  peace  "  were  quite  suffi.- 
cient  for  their  purpose ;  but  if  they 
wanted  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
public  meeting,  if  they  wanted  to  stifle 
the  expression  of  free  political  opinion, 
they  required  the  words  •*  public  safety;" 
these  words  were  required  if  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  have  the  expression  of 
political  opinion  dependent  upon  their 
will  and  pleasure.  The  Home  Secretary 
had  used  a  new  argument  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  for  he  said  these  words  would 
be  binding  on  the  conscience  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  He  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor) 
had  read  of  various  forms  of  conscience 
in  the  course  of  his  political  reading. 
The  late  Lord  Beaconsfield  once  spoke 
of  an  historic  conscience ;  but  now  a  new 
kind  of  conscience  had  been  unfolded— 
the  Vice-Regal  conscience.  The  Vice- 
Boyalty  was  a  pale  and  shadowy  reflex 
of  Royalty,  and  he  supposed  the  Vice- 
Regal  conscience  would  be  a  shadowy 
reflex  of  the  honest  conscience  which 
ought  to  allow  a  free  expression  of 
opinion.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  knew 
what  he  was  doing  by  keeping  in  these 
words.  He  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  had 
given  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man credit  all  through  for  knowing 
exactly  what  he  meant  in  this  Bill.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wanted 
to  make  the  Bill  as  autocratic  as  he  could ; 
he  did  not  much  mind  stopping  crime 
and  outrage,  but  wanted  to  put  down, 
wherever  he  could,  honest  expression  of 
opinion  which  might  be  inconvenient  to 
the  English  Government. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  one  of  the  ob- 
jections he  had  to  the  Bill  was  that  new 
crime  and  new  power  should  be  disposed 
of  by  generalities.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Charles 
Russell)  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Givan)  had 
challenged  the  Home  Secretary  to  give 
a  definition  of  public  safetv,  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
not  yet  done  so.  Were  the  words  to  be 
absolutely  undefined  ?  Were  they  to  be 
construedto  mean  anything?  He  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  speech  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  but  it  gave  him  no 
satisfaction.  He  trusted  thoy  might, 
even  yet,  receive  some  satisfactory  defi- 
nition of  the  words. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  fok 
IRELAND  (Mr.  PofiT£B)  said,  it  moat 
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be  obvious  to  eyerybodj  that  the  Bill 
was  not  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
re-enacting  any  existing  laws.  It  was  a 
Bill  which  was  brought  in  to  meet  a 
special  state  of  circumstances — a  state  of 
circumstances  which  every  Member  of 
the  community,  and  particularly  every 
Irishman,  must  view  with  the  greatest 
regret,  no  matter  what  their  opinion 
might  be  as  to  the  remedy  proposed. 
The  Bill  was  intended  to  meet  a  tempo- 
rary emergency^  and  the  Bill  would  be 
temporary  in  its  character.  It  proposed 
restrictions  upon  personal  liberty,  and 
this  clause  was  one  which  pointed  in 
that  direction.  Necessity,  however, 
justified  the  interference  which  this 
clause  would  introduce.  No  one  re- 
gretted more  than  he  did  the  certainty, 
which  did  appear  to  him,  that  this  was 
an  absolutely  necessary  clause.  The 
words  proposed  to  be  omitted  were  very 
important,  and  he  would  tell  the  Com- 
mittee why.  A  meeting  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  the  public  peace 
was  one  which  the  authorities  should 
have  power  to  put  down.  The  words 
**  public  safety*'  appeared  to  be  as  im- 
portant as  the  words  *' public  peace." 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of 
the  meetings  which  had  been  prohibited, 
and  which  in  the  interest  of  good  go- 
vernment and  order  must  necessarily  be 
prohibited,  were  meetings  not  calculated 
to  promote  that  which  lawyers  would 
call  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Everybody 
who  knew  anything  about  the  state  of 
Ireland  knew  that  many  meetings  had 
been  held,  and  many  others  had  been 
prohibited,  the  intention  of  which  was 
not  to  produce  any  immediate  breach  of 
the  peace,  and  as  to  which  meetings 
no  conscientious  man  in  the  position  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  certify  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  intention  was  to 
create  a  breach  of  the  peace.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  meetings  were  in- 
tended to  promote  a  no  less  dangerous 
form  of  crime — for  crime  it  would  be 
when  this  Bill  passed — ^he  referred  to 
**  Boycotting."  Numbers  of  meetings 
had  been  oidled  for  that  purpose,  and  it 
was  an  opinion  very  prevalently  held 
that,  in  order  to  meet  the  present  exist- 
ing state  of  facts,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  g^ve  the  Government  power  to 
deal  with  these  meetings.  The  meetings 
were  held  to  denounce  certain  individuals, 
and  to  recommend  that  the  denunciation 
should  be  enforced  by  the  sanction  of 


social  exclusion.  Everybody  knew  that 
a  denunciation  of  a  person  acquired  im- 
mense force  from  the  attendance  of  a 
large  number  of  people  at  the  meeting ; 
and  it  was  in  order  to  grapple  with  the 
general  practice  of  **  Boycotting"  — 
widely  extended  and  largely  diffused — 
it  was  in  order  to  prevent  public  meet- 
ings for  that  purpose  he  had  described 
amongst  others,  that  this  clause  was  im- 
peratively necessary.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  as  to  the  vagueness  of  the 
clause,  and  as  to  the  danger  of  intrust- 
ing the  power  the  clause  provided  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  or  to  anyone.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  risk ; 
but  hon.  Members  ought  to  see  that  the 
interposition  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
an  interposition  in  favour  of  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  and  not  against  it.  The 
clause  was  not  designed  to  prohibit  all 
meetings.  If  a  meeting  was  prohibited 
the  prohibition  must  be  left  to  some 
authority.  That  authority  could  not  be 
a  legal  tribunal,  because  it  was  impos- 
sible, in  the  first  instance,  to  say  what 
the  character  of  the  meeting  would  be. 
The  prohibition  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  some  person,  and  that  discre- 
tion must  be  regulated,  not  by  vague 
statement,  but  by  legal  principles,  which 
must  be  clearly  defined.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Mona- 
ghan  (Mr.  Givan)  had  g^ven  instances 
of  meetings,  which  meetings  he  thought 
would  be  prohibited  under  these  words 
of  the  clause.  It  appeared  to  him  (the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland)  that  the 
words  of  the  Bill  were  carefully  chosen 
so  as  to  prevent  any  interference  with 
Constitutional  liberty,  and  that  the  cases 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
referred  to  were  cases  of  meetings  which 
would  have  been  considered,under  the  Act 
of  1833,  calculated  to  interfere  with  the 
due  administration  of  the  law.  They  were 
not  meetings  which  could  be  thought  to 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  or  the 
public  safety.  As  he  had  said,  the  dis- 
cretion must  be  left  somewhere ;  and 
he  thought  that  the  guide  which  was 
afiforded  by  this  section,  and  the  re* 
sponsibility  which  the  powers  imposed 
upon  the  present  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
upon  any  Gentleman  who  might  succeed 
him  in  his  high  and  responsible  position, 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
extensive  powers  of  the  Bill  would  not 
be  used  umess  the  Lord  Lieutenant  saw 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
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peace  or  public  safety  that  they  should 
be  usecL  Whilst  in  Ireland  many 
meetings  had  been  prohibited,  meet- 
ings which  were  of  a  perfectly  Constita- 
tibial  character  had  never  been  pro- 
hibited. 

Mb.  LALOB  said,  he  thought  the 
Oovemment  were  guilty  of  want  of  can- 
dour in  withholding  from  the  Committee 
the  true  meaning  of  the  clause.  Up  to 
the  present  the  Goyemment  had  not 
had  the  courage  to  arrest  the  members 
of  the  Ladies'  Land  League  and  cast 
them  into  gaol  as  '' suspects."  They 
had  not  the  courage  to  say  that  the 
meetings  of  the  Ladies'  League  were 
calculated  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  under 
this  clause,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
hold  the  meetings  were  dangerous  to  the 
public  safety. 

Mb.  QILL  said,  it  was  a  very  curious 
thing  that,  notwithstanding  the  appeals 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  C.  Kussell)  and  other  hon. 
Members,  no  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, up  to  the  present,  had  given  any 
definition  whatever  of  the  words  '*  public 
safety."  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
had  mentioned  '' Boycotting,"  and  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  he  could  bring 
forward.  He  (Mr.  Gill)  considered  that 
that  expression,  *'  public  safety,"  was 
exceedingly  vague  and  misleading.  For 
instance,  he  did  not  see  why,  under  this 
Act,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  not 
prohibit  meetings  which  might  be  called 
to  consider  the  maladministration  of  the 
Land  Act.  It  might  certainly  be  illegal 
to  hold  meetings  to  condemn  the  Land 
Act  itself ;  but  he  did  not  see  why  meet- 
ings should  be  illegal  if  they  were  simply 
called  to  condemn  the  administration  of 
that  Act.  But  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
with  the  political  conscience  that  had 
been  attributed  to  him,  might  see  a 
danger  to  the  public  safety  even  in  a 
meeting  called  to  condemn  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Land  Act.  There  were 
very  many  meetings  which  might  be 
prevented  in  a  similar  way.  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  had  said  that 
the  administration  of  this  Act  would  be 
quite  difiPerent  from  anything  that  might 
brinff  these  meetings  before  a  Court  of 
Justice.  The  Government  had  stopped, 
by  refusing  an  Amendment  to  this  ]Bill, 
anything  which  could  make  the  ad- 
ministration resemble  a  Court  of  Jus- 
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tice ;  they  had  refused  to  aaaent  to  the 
proposition  that  the  reasons  for  pro- 
hibiting meetings  should  be  sent  up  to 
the  Lord  lieutenant  in  writing  and  upon 
oath.  They  had  already  refused  to  admit 
this  Amendment,  which  was  considered 
a  g^at  safeguard  in  the  administration 
of  this  clause.  The  things  that  might  be 
held  to  imperil  the  public  safety  would 
be  so  numerous,  according  to  the  con- 
science of  the  person  who  might  ad- 
minister this  clause,  that  they  should 
certainly  be  defined.  For  instance,  if 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  a 
proper  political  conscience,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prime  Minister  or  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
many  others — if  there  were  meetings 
called  to  interfere  with  Free  Trade,  they 
might  be  prevented  in  Ireland.  If  the 
conscience  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  was  similar  to  that  of  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  he  might  prohibit  meetings 
called  in  favour  of  Free  Trade ;  in  fact, 
there  was  no  kind  of  meeting,  politically 
speaking,  that  might  not  be  prevented 
by  the  great  latitude  given  by  the  words 
'*  public  safety."  Would  the  Home  Se- 
cretary consent  to  put  in  the  word  '*and," 
instead  of  '*or,"  so  that  the  clause  would 
read  "  public  peace  and  public  safety?" 
That  would  give  a  certain  amount  of 
protection  to  free  political  opinion  in 
Ireland. 

Mb.  W.  HOLMS  said,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  not  ag^e  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy),  that  they  should  allow 
meetings  to  be  held  endangering  the 
public  safety.  They  might  safely  trust 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  say  whether 
meetings,  if  held,  would  be  antagonistic 
to  the  public  safety.  It  was  true  that 
there  was  nothing  which  the  English 
people  held  more  dear  than  liber^  of 
speech  and  the  liberty  of  the  Press;  but 
he  thought  the  Committee  might  fairly 
trust  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  this 
matter. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down  thought 
they — that  was  the  English  Members — 
might  safely  trust  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  Ireland  to  decide  whether  a  proposed 
meeting  was  likely  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety.  He  would  like  to 
know  whether  the  hon.  Member  would 
be  prepared  to  stand  up  in  this  House 
and  say  that,  under  any  circumstances, 
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he  was  prepared  to  trust  any  man  in 
England  to  decide  whether  a  proposed 
meeting  was  likely  to  endanger  the 
public  safety?  The  hon.  Member  told 
them  how  jealous  the  EDglish  people 
were  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  right  of  public  meeting,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  he  refused  to  support  an 
Amendment  which  was  only  calculated, 
ever  so  slightly,  to  preserve  to  Ireland 
gome  vestige  of  freedom  of  speech.  This 
Amendment  was  not  open  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  one  calculated  to  kill  the 
clause.  The  Irish  Members  supported  the 
Amendment  only  because  they  believed 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mona- 
ghan  (Mr.  Givan)  had  aptly  described 
"public  safety"  when  he  said  the  words 
conferred  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  a 
dubious  and  unlimited  power.  The  So- 
licitor General  for  Ireland  said  the  words 
had  been  carefully  selected,  so  that  this 
power  should  not  interfere  with  Consti- 
tutional liberty.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  foreot  that,  at  the  opening 
of  his  speech,  he  said  that  this  clause 
was  one  which  tended  to  the  restriction 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting.  He  (Mr. 
Leamy)  did  not  know  what  difference 
there  was  between  Constitutional  and 
public  liberty. 

Thb  solicitor  general  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.PoRTEB)  remarked,  that 
he  said  that  it  interfered  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  public  libertv. 

Mb.  LEAMT  said,  tbat,  of  course,  he 
would  accept  the  explanation  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  but  he  would 
like  to  put  this  question  to  the  0)m- 
mittee.  xhey  all  had  before  their  minds 
the  great  agitation  of  the  last  two  or 
three  years;  and  he  would  like  to  ask 
any  man  on  the  Liberal  Benches  whe- 
ther, if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  had 
power,  when  the  Tories  were  in  Office, 
to  put  down  any  meeting  which  he  be- 
lieved would  be  likely  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  public  safety,  that  agitation  would 
not  have  been  put  down  by  the  simple 
exercise  of  such  power?  He  was  not 
now  going  to  make  any  charge  against 
the  lories ;  but  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Conserva- 
tives believed  that  the  land  agitation 
was  hostile  to  the  public  safety,  quite 
independently  of  any  interest  which  was 
likely  to  be  assailed  by  that  agitation. 
He  believed  that  the  majority  of  Con- 
servatives, not  merely  in  Ireland,  but  in 
England,  were  firmly  convinced  that  the 


land  agitation  was  at  any  time  during 
the  three  years — certainly  when  it  as- 
sumed any  large  proportions  at  all — 
hostile  to  the  public  safety.  Therefore, 
if  this  Bill  had  been  law,  a  Conservative 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  put  these 
meetings  down,  and  would  have  put  an 
end  to  that  agitation  which  had  assisted 
the  present  Government  to  pass  their 
Land  Bill,  and  which  was  encouraged 
by  the  i^resent  Government  so  long  as  it 
served  their  purposes,  but  which  they 
were  inclined  to  put  down  now  because 
they  thought  that  they  could  do  without 
it.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  objected  to  these  words. 
Any  great  agitation  spreading  over  the 
country — any  antation  which  brought 
large  masses  of  the  people  within  its 
ranks,  and  which  had  for  its  object  a 
great  reform— might,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  be  danger- 
ous to  the  public  safety.  And  what  had 
they  to  do?  They  would  simply  have 
to  request  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  stop 
every  meeting  of  such  agitation,  and,  if 
called  to  account,  they  would  simply  point 
to  this  clause  in  the  Act  of  Parliament 
in  justification  of  their  action.  If  their 
action  were  to  be  called  into  question  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary  would  say,  as  he  said  to-day — 

**  If  I  am  asked  any  question  with  reference 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  I 
shall  answer  the  question  in  the  most  general 
terms." 

Of  course,  if  they  gave  this  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  call  his  action  into  question. 
They  were  told,  when  the  last  Coercion 
Bill  was  going  through  the  House,  they 
might  bring  every  case  of  arrest  before 
the  House,  and  they  mi^ht,  if  they  chose, 
discuss  every  arrest.  When,  however, 
they  did  bring  oases  of  arrest  before  the 
House,  what  answer  did  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  g^ve  them  ?  He  got  up  in  his 
place  and  said  he  acted  under  an  Act 
of  Parliament  which  this  House  had 
passed ;  he  exercised  a  reasonable  sus- 
picion under  the  Act,  and  that  was  aU  he 
had  to  do.  If  a  meeting  was  prohibited 
in  Ireland,  and  they  asked  a  question  of 
the  Chief  Secretary,  what  would  he  say? 
He  would  say  that  this  House,  after 
mature  deliberation  and  by  a  large  ma- 
jority, gave  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
these  exceptional  powers,  and  that  when 
they  gave  these  exceptional  powers  they 
must  have  expected  them  to  be  exer- 
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cised.  Yes,  and  tlie  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  exercise  them  with  a  vengeance ! 
It  was  plain  that  the  object  of  the 
Liberal  ^arty  was  to  put  down  proper 
agitation  in  Ireland;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  that  they  would  be  sorry  for  the 
step  they  were  now  taking. 

Sib  HAERY  YERNEY  said,  the 
great  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  bring 
peace  to  Ireland,  and  he  was  astonished 
that  the  Irish  Members  did  not  unite 
with  the  Government  in  passing  a  mea- 
sure which  would  assuredly  conduce  to 
the  welfare  of  their  country.  For  55 
years  he  had  had  in  his  employment  be- 
tween 50  and  60  Irishmen,  who  came 
every  year  for  the  hay  harvest,  and  they 
had  behaved  remarkably  well.  For  55 
years  he  had  never  had  a  complaint  to 
make  against  any  one  of  those  Irish 
people ;  and  at  this  moment  there  was  in 
his  house  one  family,  some  of  whose 
members  had  come  annually  there  for  85 
years.  Itwaspainful  to  him,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Irish  people  all  his  life, 
to  find  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  strenu- 
ously opposing  a  measure  whose  only 
object  was  to  bring  peace  and  tranquillity 
to  their  country,  and  to  promote  the  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  that  country.  The 
lack  of  such  investment  was  a  matter 
from  which  Ireland  greatly  suffered,  and 
anything  which  interfered  with  the 
public  peace  or  public  safety  drove  away 
capital.  England  would  not  invest  capi- 
tal in  Ireland,  unless  the  public  peace 
there  was  assured,  and  the  object  of  this 
Bill  was  to  assure  it.  The  opposition  to 
this  Bill  was  doing  great  injury  abroad 
to  the  Irish  cause,  and  if  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  only  unite  with  the 
Government  in  passing  this  Act,  they 
would  find  the  opinion  of  Europe  was 
with  them.  In  K)rmer  days  he  heard, 
over  and  over  again,  complaints  made 
in  foreign  countries  against  the  English 
government  of  Ireland  ;  but  now  fo- 
reigners were  beginning  to  find  that  no 
complaint  was  to  be  made  against  the 
conduct  of  the  English  in  Ireland. 
They  were  beginning  to  learn  that  the 
English  estates  in  Ireland  were  perfectly 
well  managed. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  afraid  I 
must  call  the  hon.  Baronet's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  going  beyond  the 
subject. 

Sib  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  was 
sorry  if  he,  one  of  the  oldest  Members 
of  the  House,  had  for  a  moment  trans- 

JSlr.  Leamy 


grossed.  If  .he  had  done  so,  his  only 
excuse  could  be  that  he  had  been  carried 
away  by  his  desire  to  influence,  as  much 
as  he  could,  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  He 
appealed  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
to  unite  with  the  Government  in  restor- 
ing peace  and  tranquillity  to  Ireland, 
which  was  a  most  beautiful  country,  in- 
habited by  a  people  full  of  humour,  and 
having  many  good  and  attaching  quali- 
ties. The  ruffians  who  brought  disgrace 
on  it  were  not  Irishmen,  but  Irish- 
Americans. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  assured  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  who  had  just,  ad- 
dressed the  Committee,  that  the  Irish 
Members  fully  recog^nized  the  warmth  of 
the  sympathies  which  he  had  expressed 
with  regard  to  their  country — and,  in- 
deed, if  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  being  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill — [Sir  Habby  Vebnet  :  I  would 
have  great  pleasure.] — many  of  their  ob- 
jections would  vanish.  All  he  could  do, 
in  response  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ba- 
ronet's appeal,  was  to  assure  him  that  if 
any  English  Government  brought  in  a 
Bill  for  England  anything  akin  to  the 
atrocious  character  of  this  Bill,;  the 
Irish  Members  would  be  happy  to  unite 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet 
against  it.  They,  however,  had  to  deal 
in  this  matter  with  personages  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baro- 
net ;  they  had  to  deal  with  the  regular 
supporters  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland,  such  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Paisley  (Mr.  W.  Holms),  the  latter  of 
whom,  with  a  love  of  liberty  worthy  of 
Wallace,  had  declared  that  he  would 
have  no  objection  to  leave  the  liberties 
of  an  entire  country  at  the  disposal  of 
one  man. 

Mb.  W.  holms  said,  he  drew  a  dis- 
tinction between  liberty  and  license. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  :  Very  well.  The 
worthy  countryman  of  Wallace  would 
leave  it  to  a  single  person  to  distinguish 
between  liberty  and  license.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland  stated  that  it  waa 
the  object  of  the  Government,  in  oppos- 
ing tms  Amendment,  to  restrict  public 
liberty  in  Ireland  as  little  as  possible. 
He  would  like  to  know  if  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Government  to  restrict 
public  liberty  in  Ireland  as  much  aa 
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possible  i  What  better  form  of  words 
could  they  have  used  than  the  form  of 
words  whioh  existed  in  their  unamended 
clause?  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to 
have  power  to  prohibit  any  meeting 
which  he  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to 
public  safety,  and  the  Committee  were 
allowed  no  definition  of  what  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  consider  to  be  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  safety.  The  formula 
of  "  public  safety  "  was  a  very  common 
one  to  autocrats  and  to  Jacobins.  Whe- 
ther to  an  Lrish  individual  tyrant,  or  to 
a  committee  of  savage  repression  such 
as  was  found  in  the  French  Be  volution, 
public  safety  was  a  common  formula 
under  which  could  be  committed  any 
deed  of  crime  and  terrorism.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Paisley  (Mr.  W.  Holms) 
ingenuously  chose  to  assume  that  the 
Irish  Members  were  pleading  for  per- 
mission to  hold  meetings  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
Members  were  pleading  for  liberty  to 
hold  public  meetings  in  Ireland  which 
should  not  be  summarily  prevented  at 
the  caprice,  which  might  be  prompted 
by  malevolence  or  mere  ignorance,  of 
any  man  who  might  be  sent  over  to  fill 
the  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  This 
quibble  of  ** public  safety"  received  a 
very  sufficient  answer  before  the  Eng- 
lish Courts  only  a  couple  of  days  ago. 
There  was  a  religious  movement  in  Eng- 
land operating  by  great  assemblies  and 
processions,  and  a  number  of  magis- 
trates took  it  upon  themselves  to  stop 
the  gatherings  of  the  Salvation  Army  on 
the  plea  of  public  safety ;  on  the  plea 
that  if  the  meetings  were  permitted  to 
be  held  tumults  and  disorder  might  be 
the  consequence.  Justices  Field  and 
Cave,  however,  pointed  out  that  assem- 
blies whose  object  was  not  in  itself  un- 
lawful could  not  become  unlawful  or 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety  simply 
because  some  person  or  persons  might 
threaten  to  impede  and  obstruct  the 
meetings  and  bring  about  tumults  and 
brawls.  On  what  ground  could  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  forbid  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Ireland  on  the  plea  of  danger  to 
public  safety?  Woiud  he  apprehend 
that  some  riot  would  take  place  at  the 
meeting  ?  It  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  that  case  to  protect 
a  lawful  meeting  against  the  rioters. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Paisley  (Mr.  W. 
Holms)  said  there  was  nothing  of  which 
Englishmen  were  more  jealous  than  the 


right  of  public  meeting.     Emphatically 
he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  stated  that  it  was 
only  with  regard  to  public  meetings  in 
England,  and  with  regard  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen,   that  the  English 
people  were  jealous.      There  was  no 
exercise  of  tyrannical  power  in  Ireland 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  which  would 
not  be  supported  by  the  English  political 
Party  to  which  that  Lord  Lieutenant 
belonged ;  and  if,  on  the  plea  of  public 
safety,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  sought,  in 
the  most  brutal  manner,   to   suppress 
lawful  meetings  in  Ireland,  his  conduct 
would  be  treated  with  the  same  calm 
indifference  by  English  public  opinion 
which  English  public  opinion  showed 
when,  on  the  plea  of  greater  economy, 
English  officials  in  India  starved  pri- 
soners by  hundreds  in  their  gaols.  Such 
a  thing  as  sympathy  with  a  race  outside 
England,  apart,  of  course,  from  political 
considerations    and    Party    exigencies, 
existed    only    amongst    a    very    small 
minority  of  the  English  people.    If  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  when  the  clause  was 
passed  unamended,  were  to  suppress,  on 
the  plea  of  public  safety,  every  meeting 
called,  no  matter  for  what  purpose,  and 
if  the  Irish  Members  complained  in  that 
House  of  the  suppression,  the  only  an- 
swer they  would  receive  from  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  day,  or  from  one  or 
other  Irish  Officials  in  the  House,  would 
be  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  suppressed 
the  meetings  because,  in  his  opinion, 
they    were    dangerous    to    the    public 
safety,  and  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of 
the  Government  Party  of  the  day  would 
support  any  declaration  of  that  descrip- 
tion.   In  refusing  to  propose  any  limi- 
tation, in  refusing  to  g^ant  any  definition 
which  would  enable  the  people  to  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  the  words 
**  public  safety,"  the  Government  simply 
gave  a  further  indication  of  its  intention 
to  hand  Ireland  over  to  an  uncontrolled 
and  uncontrollable  despotism.     He  did 
not  know  whether  the  liberators  of  Bul- 
garia had  consulted  any  of  the  Turkish 
Pashas  in  this  matter;   but  he  could 
imagine    no    clause  which    was    more 
worthy  of  Turkish  domination  than  the 
present.    There  was  no  Bashi-Bazouk 
ever  let  loose  in  Bulgaria  who  did  not 
make  out  that  belaid  waste  the  province 
out  of  his  regard  for  public  safety.     He 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  did  not  agree  entirely 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Waterford  in  his  denunciation  of  this 
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Bill.  This  clause,  allowing  tlie  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  suppress  meetings  dan- 
gerous to  the  puolic  safety,  would,  lie 
was  sure,  only  be  exercised  in  Ireland 
in  a  number  of  cases  in  which  **  public 
safety  "  was,  in  the  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment, a  phrase  interchangeable  with  the 
phrase  **  safety  of  a  Ministerial  policy 
and  Party." 

Mr.  MACLIVER  said,  it  was  a  great 
pity  that  Irish  Members  would  persist 
in  misrepresenting  the  feelings  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House.     Whatever  might  be  said  by 
Irish  Members  as  to  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  that  right  was  held  by  Liberal 
Members  more  strongly,  and  more  firmly, 
and  more  consistently,  than  it  ever  could 
be  held  by  Irish  Members.    Irish  Mem- 
bers ought  to  remember  that  the  clause 
now  before  the  Committee  was  one  which 
was  demanded  by  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land.    It  was  folly  to  compare  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland  with  the  condition  of 
England,  and  to  say  that  the  same  law 
with  regard  to  public  meeting  should  be 
observed  in  Ireland  as  was   now   ob- 
served in  England.     It  was  also  unfair 
to  Members  on  the  Liberal  side  of  the 
House  to  say  that  they  would  have  no 
disposition  to  impose  on  any  other  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  except  Ireland 
the  conditions  with   regard   to    public 
meetings  that  it  was  proposed  to  impose 
by  this  clause.    Liberal  Members  would 
not  shrink  from  imposing   restrictions 
upon  the  right  of  public  meetings  upon 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom  where  it  was 
shown  the  state  of  affairs  was  the  same 
as  in  Ireland.     It  was  also  an  entire 
misrepresentation  to  say  that  this  clause 
and  this  Bill  were  designed  to  curtail  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland.     They 
were  intended  to  put  down  crime  in  Ire- 
land, and  any  meetings  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  were 
calculated  to  promote  crime,  should  be 
suppressed  in  the  forcible  and  straight- 
forward mcmner  suggested  by  the  Bill. 
Much  as  he  would  deprecate  anything 
that  would  restrict  public  liberty  and 
public  meeting,  he  supported  this  clause. 

Mr.  REDMOND  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken  had  said 
this  clause  was  demanded  by  the  condi- 
tion of  Ireland.  The  Committee  must 
remember  they  were  not  now  discussing 
the  whole  of  the  Bill,  but  one  particular 
clause  of  the  Bill.  The  effect  of  this 
particular  clause   was  to   enlarge  the 

Mr,  O'Lonnell 


powers  which  were  already  possessed  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  by  the  magis- 
trates in  Ireland  for  curtailing,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  the  right  of  public  meeting. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  (Mr. 
Macliver),  when  he  laid  down  the  pro- 
position that  this  clause  was  demanded 
by  the  condition  of  Ireland,  should  have 
supported  his  proposition  by  facts.    The 
right  of  public  meeting  in  Ireland  was 
not  to-day,  even  under  the  ordinary  law, 
an  absolute  right.     Upon  information 
sworn   by  an  individual,  a  magistrate 
might  interfere  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
the  power  already,  under  the  ordinary 
law,  to  interfere  with  meetings  which 
might  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing the  public  peace.    That  was  a 
power  which  was  now  exercised  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  very  many  cases. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  had 
been  exercised  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead 
the  people  to  believe  that  the  power  was 
much  too  large,  and,  therefore,  it  was 
proper  that  the  further  enlargement  of 
the    power  which  was  now  demanded 
should  be  justified,  not  by  general  terms 
such  as  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Macliver) 
had    employed,   but    by  specific  facts. 
Could    the    hon.    Gentleman    do    that 
which  the  Government  had  not  done — 
that  was,  prove  that  the  powers  which 
were  already  possessed  in  Ireland  by 
the  Crown  were  not   su£Q.cient  to  put 
down  illegal  meetings  ?    Could  the  hon. 
Gentleman  deny  that  meetings  called  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering,  or  meetings 
calculated  to  interfere,  with  the  public 
peace  in  Ireland,  had  been  suppressed 
under  the  ordinary  law  administered  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ?    If  he  could  not 
deny  that,  upon  what  ground  did   he 
justify  the    present    proposal    to  very 
largely  increase  the  powers  which,  in  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  had 
been  proved  to  be    sufficient  for  their 
purpose?      They   were  told  that    this 
proposal  was  not  designed  or  intended 
to    curtail    public    liberty  in    Ireland. 
They  had  not  to  consider  what  was  in- 
tended by  this  provision,  but  what  this 
provision  might  be  capable  of  doing  if 
it  were  carried  out.     The  intention  of 
the  present  Lord  Lieutenant  and  of  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  might  be  very 
good.     It  was  very  easy  to  assert  that 
these  Officials  had  nothing  but  the  best 
intentions ;   but  he  could  not  help  re- 
membering that  the  late  Chief  Seore- 
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tary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
went  to  Ireland  amidst  the  iiniverscd 
acknowledgment  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  that  his  intentions 
were  very  good.  The  Irish  knew  how 
long  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  good 
intentions  lasted.  How  long  were  the 
good  intentions  of  Lord  Spencer  and  the 
present  Chief  Secretary  to  last?  It 
came  to  this,  that  the  Committee 
were  asked  to  place  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  individual  to  put 
down  every  form  of  public  meeting  in 
Ireland.  To  bring  this  power  into 
operation  it  was  not  necessary  there 
should  be  any  evidence  whatever  either 
of  illegal  intent  on  the  part  of  those  who 
called  the  meeting,  or  who  were  about  to 
hold  the  meeting,  or  that  in  the  opinion 
of  responsible  persons  in  the  locality  the 
meeting  was  liKely  to  interfere  with  the 
public  safety.  If  an  Amendment  had 
oeen  adopted  making  it  necessary  that 
before  this  power  should  be  brought 
into  play  sworn  information  should  be 
lodged  in  regard  to  the  meetings,  very 
much  of  his  objection  to  the  clause 
might  have  been  removed.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  as  it  now  stood,  be- 
cause it  placed  an  absolute  power  in  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  because  he  refused 
to  give  absolute  discretion  over  the 
liberties  of  a  whole  nation,  no  matter 
how  trustworthy  he  might  appear  to  be, 
and  no  matter  how  high-minded  he 
might  be.  These  were  the  considera- 
tions which  made  it  necessary  for  him 
and  his  hon.  Friends  to  protest  against 
this  clause.  He  could  not  help  saying 
that  he  listened  with  feelings  of  very 
great  impatience  to  the  protestations  of 
hon.  Members  on  the  Liberal  side  of 
the  House  of  their  desire  to  preserve 
liberty  in  Ireland.  They  told  the  Com- 
mittee it  was  their  desire  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  same  breath  they  supported  a  pro- 
posal which  left  it  at  the  discretion  of  a 
single  man  to  put  down  every  form  of 
public  meeting  if  he  chose.  The  good 
intentions  of  the  present  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
might  not  last  lone ;  but  suppose  those 
good  intentions  did  last,  how  long  were 
the  present  Qovemment  and  the  present 
men  who  ruled  Ireland  to  continue  in 
Office  ?  No  one  could  tell,  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth  (Mr.  Madiver)  would  hesi- 
tate   before  he  placed  such  sweeping 


powers  as  were  conferred  by  this  Bill 
in  the  hands  of  a  Tory  Government.  He 
begged  the  Committee  to  remember  what 
the  present  powers  of  the  law  were  in 
Ireland,  and  he  asked  them  whether  a 
tittle  of  evidence  had  been  adduced  to 
show  that  those  powers  had  proved  in- 
efficient in  the  past  ?  Unless  that  had 
been  proved,  he  contended  there  was  no 
justification  for  the  proposal — a  proposal 
which  not  only  placed  the  right  of  public 
meeting  in  the  hands  of  an  individual, 
but  which  increased  that  penalty  which 
might  be  imposed  upon  men  who,  as  the 
law  stood  at  present,  might  perhaps 
attend  a  meeting  without  knowing  it 
had  been  proclaimed,  and  without  know- 
ing it  was  illegal  in  any  shape  or  form. 
They  were  told  they  ought  not  to  pro- 
long the  discussion  upon  every  point  of 
the  Bill ;  but  the  contention  was  that  in 
a  Bill  so  drastic  as  this  every  step  that 
the  Government  took  along  the  path  of 
coercion  must  be  justified  by  facts  and 
figures,  and  with  regard  to  this  proposal 
they  had  not  attempted,  in  any  shape  or 
form,  to  justify  their  demand.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson) 
cited,  in  palliation,  he  (Mr.  Redmond) 
supposed,  of  the  want  of  evidence,  that 
in  cases  like  these  the  facts  were  known 
to  the  country.  Well,  but  the  facts  with 
regard  to  the  suppression  of  public  meet- 
ings in  Ireland,  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  failure  of  the  powers  of  the  law  to 
cope  with  the  illegal  meetings  in  Ire- 
land were  not  known  to  the  country,  and 
were  not  known  to  this  House.  There 
had  not  been  any  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  ordinary  law  to  cope  with  the  illegal 
meetings  in  Ireland,  and  he  challenged 
the  Government  to  prove  that  in  any  in- 
dividual case  the  present  powers  pos- 
sessed by  the  Government  had  not  been 
sufficient  for  their  purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  he  is  now 
arguing  against  the  whole  clause,  and 
not  upon  the  immediate  Amendment 
before  us. 

Mb.  REDMOND  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment  before  them  was  to  leave  out  the 
words  "public  safety,"  and  that  was  an 
Amendment  which,  to  his  mind,  oould 
be  supported  by  the  strongest  arp^uments. 
He  considered  that  the  pubbo  safety 
under  this  Bill  must  in  reality  mean  the 
same  thing  as  the  public  peace.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Solicitor 
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Oeneral  for  Ireland  told  tbem  that  meet- 
ings called  for  the  "Boycotting"  of 
individuals,  though,  perhaps,  no  violence 
might  take  place  at  those  meetings,  and 
the  public  peace  might  not  be  broken, 
could  not  be  interfered  with  by  this  Bill 
unless  the  words  ** public  safety"  were 
included.  He  (Mr.  Bedmond)  denied 
that  altogether.  When  this  Bill  passed, 
an  attempt  at  '*  Boycotting  "  an  indivi- 
dual would  become  an  offence  under  the 
Act,  and  any  meeting  called  to  promote 
the  **  Boycotting  "  of  any  person  would 
be  a  meeting  called  to  break  the  public 
peace,  and  also  to  interfere  with  public 
safety.  Every  meeting  called  for  that 
purpose  during  the  last  two  years  had 
been  suppressed  by  the  powers  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  already  possessed.  Surely 
that  was  a  matter  which  ought  to  en- 
gage the  very  serious  attention  of  this 
Committee.  The  scope  of  this  clause, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Bill,  were  to  deal 
with  crime  in  Ireland — with  secret  crime 
and  secret  organization.  The  effect  of 
interfering  in  any  way  with  public 
meeting  would  undoubtedly  be  to  pro- 
mote crime  and  to  increase  the  strength 
of  secret  organization.  The  Govern- 
ment said  they  desired  to  strike  at  secret 
power ;  and  they  went  about  suppress- 
ing public  meetings.  He  trusted  that 
not  only  upon  this  point,  not  only  with 
reference  to  this  particular  Amendment, 
but  that  upon  the  whole  clause,  his  hon. 
Friends  would  give  a  persistent  and  de- 
termined opposition. 

Mb.  T.  a.  DICKSON  said,  the  reten- 
tion of  the  words  ** public  safety"  was 
not  worth  the  time  the  Committee  had 
already  spent  upon  it.  Surely,  when 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  possessed  such 
extensive  powers  as  to  prohibit  any 
meeting  which  he  had  reason  to  believe 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace, 
he  had  ample  power,  and  he  (Mr.  T.  A. 
Dickson)  had  no  doubt  that  the  Law 
Officers  would  be  able  to  make  the  words 
'*  public  peace  "  elastic  enough  to  cover 
any  difficulty.  He  was  surprised  that 
the  Government  should  insist  upon  re- 
taining the  words  **  public  safety  "  when 
they  had  already  in  the  clause  the  words 
**  public  peace."  He  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  agree  to  omit  the  words 
**  public  safety"  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  really  unnecessary. 

Mr.  HEAL Y  noticed  that  not  a  single 
Member  of  the  Government  had  as  yet 
risen  to  support  the  retention  of  these 

Mr.  Redmond 


words.    Two  or  three  hon.  Members  on 
the  Government  side  rose  to  maintain 
the    Government    in    reference   to  tlie 
clause  as  a  whole ;  but  in  reference  to  a 
restricted  portion  of  it — ^namely,  the  de- 
sirability of  maintaining  pubfic  safety, 
the   Government,    even   amongst  their 
own  supporters,  had  not  had  a  single 
friend.     Was  not   that   a    remarkable 
fact?    The  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet, 
whose  words  they  were  always  happy  to 
hear  when  he  spoke  in  sympathy  with 
them — whose    words,    he    might    say, 
came  upon  them  like  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land — had  not  a 
word  to  say  as  to  the  extended  powers 
which  would  be  given  to  the  Gfovem- 
ment  in  regard  to  public  safety  under 
the  Bill.    He  would  point  out,  especially 
to  Members  like  the  hon.  Member  for 
Plymouth    (Mr.    Macliver),    that  they 
rather  misunderstood  the  position  of  the 
Irish  Members  in  reference  to  this  mat- 
ter.    It  had  been  said  that  if  the  condi- 
tion of  England  were  analogous  to  the 
condition    of  Ireland,    hon.    Members 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting 
the  Goveri\ment  in  bringing  in  a  Bill 
for  the  former  country;    but   that,  he 
would  point  out,  was  supposing  a  fallacy, 
because  it  supposed  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
and   the    Government    knew   as  much 
about  Ireland  as  they  knew  about  Eng- 
land.    The  hon.  Member  to  whom  he 
was  particularly  referring  knew  nothing 
at  ail  about   Ireland,  except  what  he 
read  out  of  the   English  newspapers; 
and  those  journals,  it  should  be  remem 
bered,  got  their  information  from  a  few 
Orange  editors  connected  with  the  Irish 
Press.      He  was  astonished  that  there 
were  still  Members  to  be  found  to  get 
up  in  this  House  and  repeat  this  time- 
worn  fallacy;  and  he  maintained  that 
Gentlemen    opposite,    who    at    present 
formed     Her    Majesty's   Ministry  and 
their  supporters,  were  as  incompetent  to 
legislate   for  Ireland  as  they  were   to 
legislate  for   Madagascar.     He  shoold 
like  to  make  the  position  of  the  Irish 
Party,  with  regard  to  this  Amendment, 
clear.     Of  course,  they  did  not  hope  to 
pass   the    Amendment.     They   did  not 
hope  to  carry  any  Amendment  of  any 
kind  whilst  the  Home  Secretary  had  the 
management    of   the    Bill;     but    they 
wanted  to  be  able  to  say,  when  crime 
redoubled — as  undoubtedly  it  would — 
"Crime  has  redoubled;  we  told  you  it 
would."    He  wished  to  be  able  to  point 
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out  to  the  Govemment  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Irish  Members  were  looked 
upon  as  stupid,  and  laughed  at.  Well, 
they  hoped  that  during  the  three  years 
that  this  Bill  had  to  run,  or  when  the 
period  had  passed  away  and  they  found 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  a  Ministry  some- 
what more  sympathetic,  in  consequence 
of  what  had  gone  before,  this  new  Mi- 
nistry would  be  willing  to  listen  to  them, 
and  would  say — **  Your  arguments  were 
right  before,  and  we  are  sorry  that  you 
were  not  listened  to."  Quite  lately,  a 
most  remarkable  statement  had  come 
from  the  Government  through  the  mouth 
of  the  highest  Official  in  the  Irish  Ex- 
ecutive— namely,  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Administration  to  drive 
public  discontent  in  that  country  be- 
neath the  surface.  That,  he  maintained, 
was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  admis- 
sions that  had  overcome  from  the  mouth 
of  a  Lord  Lieutenant.  Earl  Gowper  had 
told  them  this  at  Belfast,  after  the  ar- 
rests of  the  **  suspects,"  and  again  on 
leaving  Dublin.  This  Bill  would  drive 
Irish  discontent  beneath  the  surface,  be- 
cause the  people  would  find  that  it  was 
too  dangerous  to  take  part  in  open  agi- 
tation, and  they  would,  therefore,  be 
obliged  to  have  resort  to  private  agita- 
tion. If  the  Irish  people  were  unable 
to  understand  the  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  the  law,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  were  en- 
deavouring to  drive  their  discontent  be- 
neath the  surface,  they  would,  in  the 
words  of  Shakespeare,  '*Take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  break  it."  The 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  had 
asked  them  what  was  their  remem- 
brance of  public  safety?  Surely  they 
remembered  the  phrase  being  made  use 
of  by  Hobespierre  and  his  followers,  and 
they  had  not  heard  those  words,  except 
in  Lord  Grey's  Act,  since  the  famous 
days  of  1793.  He  was  referring  to  the 
days  when  men's  heads  were  taken  off 
by  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  But 
in  those  days,  although  that  Committee 
consisted  of  several  individuals,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  now  proposed  to  leave 
public  safety  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
The  power  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  bestowing  upon  Officials 
in  the  Bill  was  far  more  vast  than  hon. 
Members  seemed  to  think.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  have  power  to   put 


down  a  meeting,  whether  public  or  pri- 
vate. He  would  ask  this.  What  was 
an  assembly  of  people  at  Mass,  but  a 
public  meeting ;  what  was  an  assembly 
of  people  in  a  chapel,  or  a  church,  or  a 
meeting-house,  but  a  public  meeting  ; 
and,  under  this  clause,  what  was  there 
to  restrain  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  if  he 
chose  to  do  so,  from  preventing  people 
attending  services  at  meeting-houses, 
chapels,  and  churches?  Under  this 
clause,  meetings  of  Presbyterians  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  could  be  prevented; 
and  if  there  should  be  a  recurrence 
there  of  public  bigotry,  similar  to  that 
private  bigotry  which  manifested  itself 
in  this  country,  there  would  be  power  in 
the  hands  of,  perhaps,  some  of  the 
strongest  bigots  to  put  down  every  kind 
of  public  worship  in  Ireland.  It  might 
be  argued,  for  instance,  that  the  priests, 
whom,  by  the  way,  77^e  Saturday  Review 
had  called  "surpliced  ruffians,"  were 
in  the  habit  of  haranguing  their  con- 
gregations on  political  subjects  at  Mass. 
The  Government  had  arrested  several 
priests;  and,  in  the  interests  of  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  **  public 
safety,"  they  might  interfere  still  fur- 
ther with  these  gentlemen,  and  put 
down  almost  all  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  people  in  Ireland.  He  was 
not  referring  in  particular  to  the  Pro- 
testant Provinces  of  Ireland,  or  the 
Catholic  Provinces ;  but  he  maintained 
that  wherever  there  was  to  be  a  meeting 
of  the  people — wherever  the  people 
assembled  together,  three  constituting 
a  meeting — there  would  be  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  to  suppress  such 
meeting.  It  had  been  fallaciously 
argued  that  the  Government  already 
possessed  that  power.  In  one  sense,  no 
doubt,  it  was  brue  that  the  police  had 
had  the  power  of  dispersing  meetings  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  or  by  the  use 
of  a  few  buckshot ;  but  it  was  not  the 
fact  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for  the 
purposes  of  public  safety,  had  had  the 
power  of  putting  down  all  mcuiner  of 
public  meetings  in  Ireland.  He  would 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  any  action 
bringing  a  person  under  this  Bill  would 
be  punished  by  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. If  a  man  took  part  in  a  public 
meeting,  six  months'  imprisonment ;  if 
he  took  part  in  a  riot,  six  months'  im- 
prisonment ;  if  he  took  forcible  posses- 
sion, six  months'  imprisonment ;  if  he 
ran  a  newspaper  against  the  wishes  of 
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the  Oovemment,  six  months'  imprison- 
ment;  strike  high,  or  strike  low,  the 
punishment  was  the  same — six  months' 
imprisonment.     He  would  appeal  to  the 
Government  whether  it  was  really  ne- 
cessary to    maintain  this    extravagant 
provision    in   their   measure?    Not    a 
single  Member  on  the  Government  side 
of  the  House  had  risen  to  support  it, 
except  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  So- 
licitor General ;  and  beyond  theirs,  not 
a  single  argument  in  its  favour  had  been 
used.     No  doubt,  the  Government  had 
many  willing  assistants,  and  that  many 
hon.  Members  would  support  them  on 
their  side  of  the  House.     Whatever  the 
Government  did  there  were  many  hon. 
Members  who   would   throw  up  their 
hats    and    cry— "Well    done ! '^     But 
there  were  none  of  them  ready  to  get 
up  and  defend,  by  their  speeches,  the 
retention  of  the  words  "puolic  safety" 
in  the  Bill.    The  Home  Secretary  had 
made    many    trips    in    his    operations 
recently.     He  had  prosecuted  members 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  and,  by  an  ex- 
traordinary misapplication  of  the  law, 
he  had  attemptea  to  make  them  g^ve  se- 
curity for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace. 
He  had  failed  in  his  endeavour,   and 
why?     Because    he    should    have    at- 
tempted, not  to  make  them  give  security 
agamst  breaches  of  the  peace,  but  to 
give  security  for  good  behaviour.     In 
this  Bill,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  mixed 
up  security  for  the  peace  and  security 
for  public  safety.  If  he  had  prosecuted  the 
Salvation  Army  with  the  obj  ect  of  getting 
them  to  gfiye  security  for  good  behaviour, 
no  doubt  he  would  have  been  success- 
ful ;   but  he  had   mixed  up   the  two 
things  just   as  he  was  mixing  up  two 
things  m  this  measure.     He  ^Mr.  Healy) 
would  invite  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  if  he  could  not  accede  to  the 
Amendment  they  were  now  discussing, 
at  any  rate,  to  agree  to  omit  from  the 
clause  the  word  **  or,"  and  insert  the 
word   "and."    That  was   to  say,   the 
clause,  instead  of  running  thus — 

**  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may  from  time  to 
time,"  &c.,  **  prohibit  anv  meeting  which  he 
has  reason  to  oelieve  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  or  the  public  safety," 

should  run — 

*'  Prohibit  any  meeting  which  he  has  reason 
to  believe  to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace 
and  the  public  safety." 

He  had  no  objection  to  the  concurrence 
Mr,  Healy 


of  the  two  words  "peace"  and  "safety ;" 
but  he  did  object  to  the  daaae  as  it 
stood.  This  latter  point  was  not  a  Teij 
large  one,  but  he  thought  it  was  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Mr.  BYBNE  said,  he  begged  to  sap- 
port  the  Amendment.    This  seemed  to 
some  Members  of  the  Committee  to  be 
a  very  small  matter.     The  Amendment 
only  consisted  of  four  words;   but  he 
ventured    to  say  that    there  were   no 
words  in  the  Bill  so  strong  as  theee. 
Like  a  great  many  other  dauses,  this 
one  was  drawn  in  a  very  elastic,  and,  it 
did  not  seem  to  him,  a  proper  mannw. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  have  power 
to  prohibit  any  meeting  he  had  reason 
to  believe  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace ;  and  one  would  think  that 
such  a  power  as  that  would  be  quite 
sufficient  without  going  into  the  ques- 
•tion  of  public  safety.  What  did  *'  public 
safety"  mean?    The  Government  pre- 
tended that  they  only  asked  for  power 
to  prevent  crime,  and  further  powers  to 
enable  them  to  govern  Ireland  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  public  peace. 
Well,  if  the  Committee  g^nted  all  these 
things  to  punish  for  what  had  been 
committed  in  the  past,  and  regulate  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  future,  he  did  not 
see  why  it  could  not  be  done  without 
going  into  this  question  of  the  public 
safety.  Looking  at  the  present  condition 
of  Ireland,  they  could  not  fail  to  see 
that  there  was  a  g^eat  deal  of  meaning 
in  this  clause.    As  he  read  it,  it  meant 
nothing  less  than    this — that    for  the 
future  no  section  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects in  Ireland  should  have  the  power 
of  holding  a  meeting  for  any  purpose, 
particularly  if  its  object  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  politics,  or  the  rights 
and  extended  privileges  of  the  people. 
He  ventured  to  say  that,  under   this 
clause,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
able  to  put  down  any  agitation  what- 
ever, whether  it  were  for  Home  Rule  or 
connected  with  the  Land  Question,  whe- 
ther it  had  reference  to  an  extension  of 
the  fisheries  or  the  construction  of  piers, 
the  improvement  of  harbours  or  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise.     Meetings  in 
connection  with    all    these  subjects  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  put  a  stop  to.    Such  a  power, 
he  contended,  was  too  much  to  give  to 
an  Executive  officer  of  a  Constitutional 
Government.     If  thev  looked  back  at 
the  seed  sown  by  the  IandlordS|  if  they 
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looked  to  the  history  of  the  country,  and 
traced  the  circumstances  which  had  led 
to  its  present  condition,  they  would  see 
great  reason  why  they  ought  not  to 
draw  the  knot  too  tight  for  fear  of 
snapping  the  rope.  It  had  already  been 
pointed  out  by  an  hon.  Member  that 
the  men  who  were  evicted  from  their 
homes  were  now  hungry  men  and  dan- 
gerous men.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  had  said  that  if  he  had  been 
turned  out  of  his  holding,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  on  the  roadside,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  look  on  while  those  de- 
pending on  him  sickened  and  died,  the 
chances  were  that  he,  too,  would  become 
a  dangerous  man.  Well,  with  so  many 
evictions,  and  so  many  hungry  and  dan- 
gerous men  in  Ireland,  he  ventured  to 
say  that  this  clause,  passing  as  it  was 
without  amendment,  would  be  in  the 
future  pregnant,  not  of  good  govern- 
ment and  peace,  but  of  that  which 
would  lead  to  the  suppression  of  public 
meetings  for  any  purpose  whatever  in 
Ireland. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  154; 
Noes  66:  Majority  98. — (Div.  List, 
No.  140.) 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  there  existed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  the  divi- 
sion had  shown,  a  strong  opinion  against 
this  unrestrained  interference  with  the 
right  of  public  meeting  on  the  part  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  What  he  would 
propose,  therefore,  was  this — that  they 
should  insert  this  Proviso — 

"  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  any  meeting  to  promote  or  oppose 
the  candidature  of  any  person  seeking  election 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of 
any  other  representative  body." 

It  appeared  to  him  that  this  was  an 
Amendment  which  every  Member  of  the 
House  ought  to  support.  It  proposed 
merely  that  the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  be  restrained  so  far  as 
meetings  for  hond  fide  electoral  purposes 
were  concerned.  It  was  well  known  that 
at  certain  periods  meetings  were  obliged 
to  be  held  for  electoral  purposes,  and 
that  "  Boycotting  "  meetings,  and  meet- 
ings with  the  object  of  inducing  land- 
lords to  reduce  their  rents,  could  not  be 
held  under  cover  of  electoral  objects. 
Her  Majesty's  GK)vernment  surely  would 
not  be  afraid  to  adopt  a  system  that  was 

VOL.  CCLXX.      [thibd  sbbibs.] 


practised  in  France.  In  that  country 
these  public  meetings  at  electoral  periods 
took  place  without  hindrance.  There 
was  likely  to  be  an  election  in  Mallow 
in  a  very  short  time,  as  it  was  probable 
that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
would  be  going  where  '*  Obstruction 
ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary 
were  at  rest."  Before  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  came  into  the 
enjoyment  of  his  dignified  repose,  he 
(Mr.  Healy)  wished  to  make  provision 
for  the  unrestrained  right  of  public 
meeting  during  the  contest  which  would 
ensue  upon  his  retirement.  • 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  16,  after  "safety,"  insert — 
"  Provided,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  meeting  to  promote  or  oppose 
the  candidature  of  any  person  seeking  election 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  of 
any  other  representative  body." — {Mr,  Healy,") 

Question  proposed,  ''That those  words 
be  there  inserted.'' 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Amendment ;  but  he  could 
not  accept  it  in  exactly  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  offered.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  agree  to  a  modification  of  the 
clause,  so  as  to  make  his  object  clearer, 
he  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  would  be 
very  glad  to  see  whether  words  could 
not  be  devised  to  carry  out  the  object 
in  view. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  should  be  very 
happy,under  those  circumstances,  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraton, 

Mb.  healy  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment he  had  to  propose  was  to  insert 
the  sub-section — 

"A  copy  of  sach  order  shall  be  forthwith 
served  in  the  prescribed  manner  on  the  pro- 
moters of  such  meeting,  if  known." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  16,  after  "  safety,"  insert  the 
following  sub-section :— **  A  copy  of  such  order 
shall  be  forthwith  served  in  the  prescribed 
manner  on  the  promoters  of  sach  meeting,  if 
known.** — {Mr,  Healy.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  this  Amendment; 
but  he  should  prefer  that  the  words  **  if 
possible  "  should  be  inserted  after  the 
word  **  manner." 
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Me.  HEALY  said,  he  should  be  will- 
ing to  accept  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  proposal  if  his  Amendment 
were  agreed  to. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell),  he  begged  to  move  the 
sub-section  to  provide  that  threats,  or 
alleged  threats,  on  the  part  of  any  per- 
sons whatever,  to  interrupt  with  violence 
a  public  meeting  should  not  be  a  reason 
for  the  prohibition  of  such  meeting.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  be  able  to 
accept  the    Amendment,  which    would 
cover  a  class  of  cases  which  were  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers.    It  was  well  known  that  a  great 
many  cases  had  occurred,  especially  in 
the  Province  of  Ulster,  where  attempts 
had  been  made  by  the  landlords  to  pre- 
vent those  interested  in  the  affairs  of  the 
tenantry  from  holding  meetings  to  agi- 
tate for  an  amelioration  of  their  condi- 
tion.    The  landlords  and  their  agents 
had  circulated  statements  to  the  effect 
that  they  would  forcibly  interfere  with 
such  meetings  or  demonstrations,   and 
the  Government  in  consequence  had  felt 
themselves  bound  to  send  a  sufficient 
force  into  these  districts  to  secure  peace 
and  prohibit  meetings,  in  the  interests, 
of  course,   of  one  party — the  landlord 
party.   In  the  future,  if  meetings  were  to 
be  prohibited  in  consequence  of  threats 
to  the  effect  that  the  opposite  party  would 
interfere  with  a  meeting  of  tenants,  no 
meetings  would  be  held.    In  the  North 
of  Ireland,  when  the  Orange  Party  had 
chosen  to  hold  meetings,  they  had  not 
been  interfered  with  by  the  Land  League; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orange  Party 
had  very  frequently  published  notices 
and  placards,  calling  on  their  friends  to 
attack  the  meetings  of  the  Land  League 
or  of  the  tenantry,  and  drive  those  who 
took  part  in  them  from  the  field.     Of 
course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while,  in 
spite  of  these  placards  and  threatening 
notices,  the  meetings  were  held,  in  not  a 
single  instance  had  the  persons  who  had 
threatened  ^ut  in  an  appearance.     Their 
announced  intention  had  been  to  drive 
the  holders  of  the  meetings  like  dogs 
across  the  Bo3me,  but  they  had  never 
done  BO ;  they  had  ben  afraid.     In  many 
instances,    however,    their  threats  had 
been  communicated  to  Dublin  Castle, 
whence,    the  belief  being  entertained 


that  there  was  danger  of  a  breaoli  of 
the  peace,  instructions  were  issued  to 
the  police  to  suppress  the  meeting^.  He 
only  mentioned  these  points  to  show  the 
Government  that  this  Amendment  had 
been  drawn  up  in  no  spirit  of  Ob- 
struction, but  that  it  was  a  serious 
Amendment,  and  that  unless  it  was 
adopted  the  issue  of  threatening  notices 
would  be  an  absolute  prohibition  of  all 
meetings  that  were  not  Orange  meetings 
North  of  the  Boyne. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  16,  after  "safety,*'  insert 
"ProYid^  always,  Thni  threats,  or  alleged 
threats,  on  the  part  of  any  persons  whaterer, 
to  interrupt  with  violence  a  public  meeting, 
shall  not  be  a  reason  for  the  prohibition  of  snch 
a  meeting.*' — (Mr,  Dillon,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
everyone  knew  that  rival  meetings  were 
the  cause  of  considerable  disturbance  in 
Ireland,  and  to  accept  this  Amendment 
would  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  thought  the 

objection  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 

Gentleman  scarcely  met  the  case  put  by 

his  hon.  Friend.     The  right  hon.  and 

learned  Gentleman    stated    that    there 

were  rival  factions  in  Ireland,  and  that, 

where  meetings  were  held  by  these  rival 

factions,  there  was  a  great  prospect  of  a 

breach  of  the  peace  being  committed. 

Probably,  then,  it  was  desirable  that 

meetings,  where  these  factions  existed, 

should  be  protected ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it 

was  not  the  case,  where  meetings  in  the 

interests  of  the  tenant  farmers  were  held, 

that  the  opposite  party  was  a  party  of 

any  appreciable  strength ;  and  what  his 

hon.  Friend  desired  was  that  the  mere 

announcement  by  a  person  that  there 

would  be  a  disturbance  should  not  be 

sufficient  to  induce  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

to  suppress  a  meeting.     Any  landlord, 

or  agent,  or  bailiff,  or  hanger-on  about 

these  people — and  he  need  not  inform 

the  Committee  that  there  were  many 

hangers-on  who  were  only  too  ready  to 

make  mischief— would  be  able,  without 

difficulty,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  meeting 

which  might  be  objectionable  to  him  by 

simply  writing  to  the  authorities  to  say 

that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  disturbance, 

or  by  posting  up  a  placard  to  the  same 

effect.   Or  a  bailiff  or  a  hanger*on  oould 
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publish  an  advertisement  in  an  Orange 
paper  threatening  to  interfere  with  the 
meeting,  and  that  would  be  decided  by 
the  authorities  to  be  evidence  that  there 
was  danger  of  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  should  use  his  dis- 
cretion, and  have  power  to  refuse  to  put 
a  stop  to  a  meeting  unless  he  thought 
sufficient  reason  had  been  shown  for  such 
a  course.  He  (Mr.  Sexton)  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  where  there  really  were  two 
serious  rival  factious  meetings  they  should 
be  allowed  to  take  place ;  but  where  there 
were  not  two  great  factions,  where  only 
one  individual,  or  a  small  group  of  in- 
dividuals, objected  to  the  course  about  to 
be  taken  by  the  majority,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  announcement  or  threat 
of  theirs  should  be  allowed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  interfere  with  the  holding 
and  peaceable  conduct  of  a  meeting  or 
demonstration. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  it  was  not  true, 
as  the  Home  Secretary  had  stated,  that 
if  this  Amendment  were  passed  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
tied.  That  functionary  was  entitled,  at 
the  present  moment,  to  prohibit  meet- 
ings where  he  had  reason  to  believe  they 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  would  mention  a  case, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  which  he 
was  acquainted,  which  would  show  how 
easy  it  would  be,  unless  there  were  some 
proper  safeguards  adopted,  for  a  single 
individual,  or  a  small  clique,  to  put  a 
a  stop  to  a  legitimate  meeting.  A  meet- 
ing had  been  convened  in  favour  of  the 
Lfuid  League  at  a  place  in  Oounty  Fer- 
managh. The  local  landlord  was  strongly 
oppofl^  to  this  meeting,  and  the  local 
Oirange  Lodge  put  up  a  notice  to  the 
offset  that  they  would  drive  those  who 
intended  to  hold  the  meeting  like  dogs 
o«t  of  the  district.  Well,  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  dined  with  the  land- 
lord, and  on  the  occasion  of  this  social 
meeting  had  informations  sworn  before 
them  that  there  was  likely  to  be  a  dis- 
turbance if  the  Land  League  meeting 
were  held.  It  had  since  been  discovered 
that  the  men  who  swore  the  informations 
were  immediately  under  the  influence  of 
this  local  landlord.  The  whole  thing 
was  oonoocted  at  the  landlord's  table ; 
information  was  sent  up  to  Dublin  Castle, 
with  the  result  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
prohibited  the  meeting.  An  enormous 
number  of  people  came  into  the  town,  and 
it  waa  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the 


leaders  of  the  popular  Party  prevented 
a  collision  taking  place  between  the  sol- 
diery and  the  people.  All  the  people  were 
with  the  Land  League,  and  the  only 
danger  of  a  disturbance  arose  from  the 
fact  that,  actinji^  upon  these  sworn  infor- 
mations, a  military  force  was  sent  down 
from  Enniskillen.  So  general  was  the 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  meeting  that  no 
Orangeman  would  have  dared  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  What  was  desired  on  this 
occasion  was  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  not  accept  the  posting  of  threat- 
ening placards  by  single  individuals  as 
an  evidence  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
a  disturbance  in  the  district.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  not  act  upon  entirely 
baseless  rumours,  but  should  inquire 
into  the  matter,  and  satisfy  himself  that 
there  was  real  danger  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  Where  there  was  a  powerful  fac- 
tion opposed  to  a  very  small  minority  he 
should  not  be  persuaded  that  there  was 
likely  to  be  any  danger. 

SiK  WILLIAM  HAEOOUET  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  words  of  the 
Amendment  would  exactly  do.  What 
he  understood  to  be  the  desire  was,  that 
a  meeting  which  would  not  be  stopped 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  former 
words  should  not  be  stopped  through  a 
device  of  the  kind  suggested-  by  hon. 
Members.  He  quite  agreed  that  this 
kind  of  thing  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  take  place,  and  he  would  therefore 
undertake  to  introduce  into  the  Bill 
words  calculated  to  render  the  success  of 
such  a  device  impossible. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  he  proposed  to 
insert,  at  the  end  of  the  first  paragraph, 
this  Proviso — 

'*  Provided,  however,  that  the  Lord  lieuten- 
ant Bhall  not  issue  such  order  unless  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  in  Ire- 
land." 

One  of  the  things  he  objected  to  most 
strenuously  in  the  whole  Bill  was  this 
clause,  and  the  unrestricted  nature  of 
the  personal  and  despotic  power  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  possess  under 
it.  This  was  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  power  that  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Bill.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  of  his 
own  motion,  might  say  what  class  of 
mee^g  was  to  be  prohibited,  and  for 
what  reason  it  was  to  be  prohibited,  and 
might  act  upon  the  merest  hint  or  whis- 
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per  that  he  received.  There  was  no- 
thing to  guide  them  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
exercise  his  powers.  On  looking  through 
the  Bill  he  found  there  were  occasions 
upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
be  bound  to  consult  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland — when,  for  instance,  he  pro- 
posed to  proclaim  a  district.  On  such 
an  occasion  he  would  be  bound  to  con- 
sult the  Privy  Council,  and  without 
doing  so  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
proclaim  a  district.  He  (Mr.  Sexton) 
further  found,  on  reference  to  Clause  25, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might,  from 
time  to  time,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
the  Privy  Council,  make,  and  when 
made  revoke,  add  to,  and  alter  rules  in 
relation  to  certain  matters  which  were 
stated  in  the  Bill.  He  (Mr.  Sexton) 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  why  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  be  released  from  a  simi- 
lar obligation  in  reference  to  such  an 
important  matter  as  the  prohibition  of  a 
public  meeting.  He  did  not  for  a  mo- 
ment conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  no  ad- 
miration whatever  for  the  Privy  Council 
of  Ireland.  He  thought  it  was  about 
the  worst  constituted  body  to  take  part 
in  the  government  of  a  country  of  any 
body  in  the  world.  It  consisted  of  the 
heads  of  the  Military  Profession,  the 
Judges,  and  persons  in  the  pay  of  the 
Crown,  who  had  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  people  of  Ireland;  who,  in 
fact,  had  gained  their  position  by  deser- 
tion of  the  popular  cause,  and  who  now 
hated  that  cause  with  all  the  hatred  of 
renegades.  But  so  much  did  he  feel 
that  unrestricted  power  of  this  kind  was 
bad  for  the  people  who  exercised  it,  and 
bad  for  the  people  over  whom  it  was 
exercised,  that  he  would  rather  amend  the 
Bill  by  requiring  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  have  the  concurrence  of  the  Privy 
Council,  than  leave  the  powers  of  the 
section  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  16,  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing 
Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  "  Provided  how. 
ever,  That  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall  not  issue 
such  order  unless  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Lneland." — ( Mr,  Sexton,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  T.  a.  DICKSON  said,  he  should 
oppfse  the  Amendment,  as  be  did  not 
thmk  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 

Mr.  SextoH 


allowed  to  shelter  himself  behind  the 
Privy  Council.  He  would  rather  leafe 
the  power  solely  with  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  thought  they  had  discussed  this  mat- 
ter somewhat  fully  upon  Clause  1.  With 
regard  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  right 
of  suspending  trial  by  jury,  it  had  beea 
suggested  that  the  responsibility  should 
rest  upon  various  other  bodies,  under 
cover  of  the  Privy  Council;  but  the 
House  had  come  most  decidedly  to  the 
determination  that  in  a  matter  of  such 
grave  importance  the  reeponsibihty  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to  be  undi- 
vided. As  had  been  already  stated,  the 
Government,  as  a  whole,  were  respon- 
sible for  the  action  of  the  Lord  lieuten- 
ant, and  he  and  the  GFovemment  could 
be  called  to  account  by  Parliament  It 
was  far  better,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  be  undivided. 

Mb.  p.   martin  said,   he  thought 
they  ought  to  be  consistent  in  this  mat- 
ter.   He  must  confess  that  he  had  never 
seen  a   greater  mass   of   inconsistent 
than  was  to  be  found  in  this  Bill.    In 
the  proclamation  of  a  district,  and  in 
the  subsequent  clauses,  the  Lord  I^®"' 
tenant  was  required  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  Privy  Council.     Here,  however,  it 
was  sought  to  vest  in  him  undivided  r^ 
sponsibUity.  He  (Mr.  P.  Martin)  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
Sexton)  that    though  the   Irish  Trirj 
Council  was,  as  at  present  constituted,  a 
body  which  certainly  demanded  sweep- 
ing reformation,  yet  there  was  this  rea- 
son for  its  introduction  in  the  section- 
that  it  preserved  some  semblanoe,  •* 
least,  of  that  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment apparently    sought   to    ignore- 
namely,  the  right  of  Irishmen  in  soma 
way  to  intervene  and  have  some  voice 
in  the  conduct  of   their  own    affair** 
As  an  Irishman,  he  desired  Irishmen 
to  have  a  voice    in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs.    So  long  as  they 
had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs  the  better  would  those  affair* 
be  managed;  and  he  did  contend,  al* 
though  he  had  not  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  giving  Irishmen  some  voice  in  a 
matter  of  this  description,  he  should  feel 
himself  compelled  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr. 
Sexton)  if  it  were  pressed  to  a  diviaiottt 
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Thb  solicitor  general  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Pobteb)  said,  there 
was  a  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  functions  to  be  performed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  under  the  present  sec- 
tion, and  those  under  the  section  dealing 
with  the  proclaiming  of  a  district.  Under 
the  present  clause,  the  suppression  of 
a  meeting  would  be  an  Executive  act ; 
whereas  the  proclaiming  of  a  district  was 
a  matter  of  general  policy,  and  did  not 
affect  any  individual  case — it  applied  to 
a  whole  district.  It  bad  always  been 
the  case,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  that 
where  large  districts  were  concerned  the 
Privy  Council  should  be  appealed  to; 
but  that  where  the  action  to  be  taken 
was  of  a  less  general  character  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  act  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility. It  might  be  right  or  it 
might  be  wrong  to  have  this  clause  in 
the  Bill ;  but  if  the  Bill  was  to  have  any 
practical  utility  at  all.  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accept  such  Amendments  as  this. 
If  it  were  accepted,  there  would  not  be 
time  between  the  receipt  of  the  informa- 
tion that  the  meeting  was  about  to  be 
held,  and  the  time  at  which  that  assembly 
would  take  place,  to  summon  the  Privy 
Council  ana  hold  a  meeting.  These 
meetings  in  the  country  districts  were 
held  under  such  circumstances  that  very 
often  the  Executive  knew  nothing  about 
them  until  the  night  before  they  were  to 
be  held.  It  was  thoroughly  idle,  there- 
fore, to  say  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  consider  the  information  he  re- 
ceived, and  call  together  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil in  time  to  be  able  to  take  action,  if 
action  were  necessary.  It  was  said  that 
this  was  a  mere  matter  of  form,  this 
summoning  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and, 
whether  it  was  or  not,  in  a  great  many 
oases  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for 
the  Privy  Council  to  be  summoned,  and 
after  a  consultation  to  take  action,  until 
the  meeting  it  was  called  to  consider  was 
all  over. 

Stb  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
would  remind  the  Committee  that  in 
1843,  in  the  case  of  the  proclaiming  of 
the  famous  Clontarf  meeting  in  Dublin, 
what  occurred  was  this.  It  was  believed 
that  the  meeting  was  likely  to  be  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  the  hurried  arrangement 
which  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland 
had  referred  to  was  made  at  once.  The 
Privy  Council  were  summoned,  and,  un- 
less he  was  very  much  mistaken,  the 
famous  proclamation  to  put  a  stop  to 


this  meeting  was  issued  only  the  night 
before  the  day  upon  which  50,000  or 
60. 000  people  were  expected  to  assemble. 
Every  possible  care  was  taken  to  prevent 
a  collision  between  the  military  and  the 
people.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  P.  Martin) 
had  referred  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  and.  as  he  had  done  so. 
it  was  but  right  that  he  (Sir  Patrick 
O'Brien)  should  make  him  a  present  of 
this  one  remark.  On  the  occasion  when 
the  Privy  Council  met  to  proclaim  the 
Clontarf  meeting,  the  only  person  who 
opposed  its  being  proclaimed  was  an 
official  of  the  Government,  none  other 
than  Sir  Edward  Blakeley.  He  it  was 
who,  in  advance  of  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council,  desired  to 
preserve  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  had  mis- 
led the  Committee,  although,  no  doubt, 
unintentionally.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  consult  the 
Privy  Council  in  the  case  of  proclaiming 
a  meeting  when  it  was  thought  likely  to 
be  dangerous.  Under  such  circumstances 
a  meeting  could  be  proclaimed  at  any 
moment.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
proclaim  a  meeting  without  the  consent 
of  the  Privy  Council,  and  anyone  who 
attended  that  meeting  would  be  liable  to 
imprisonment. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  did 
not  want  to  misrepresent  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  and  the 
Committee  would  see  whether  he  had 
rightly  understood  him  or  not.  He  took 
it  that  his  objection  to  giving  the  Privy 
Council  the  right  of  consulting  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  before  a  meeting  was 
proclaimed  was  because  information  of  a 
meeting  that  was  likely  to  be  dangerous 
might  only  be  received  on  the  eve  of  that 
meeting,  and  that  there  would,  there- 
fore, not  be  time  to  call  the  Privy 
Council  together.  Was  that  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman?  [**Yes!"] 
He  might  take  it  that  that  was  the  case. 
He  was  astonished,  then,  thatthehon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  who  was  a  barrister 
of  many  years'  practice,  and  who  had 
achieved  great  success,  had  endeavoured 
to  make  use  of  such  an  argument,  which 
showed  the  real  meaning  of  the  whole 
clause.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was 
said,  might  only  hear  of  a  meeting  on 
the  eve  of  that  meeting,  and  His  Excel- 
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enoj  would  issue  his  proclamation,  there- 
fore,   almost    simultaneously   with    his 
receipt  of  information.     He  (Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor)  would  recall  this  argument 
to  the  attention  of  the  GK)yemment  when 
they  came  to  the  next  portion  of  the  clause. 
Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA   said,  the 
objection  that  there  would  not  be  time 
to  call  the  Privy  Council  together  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  one  without  the 
slightest  force.     The  members   of  the 
Privy  Council,  or  rather  a  large  number 
of  them,  resided  quite  close  to  Dublin, 
and  their  services,  if  they  were  required, 
could  be  availed  of  almost  immediately. 
In  the  case  of  the  Clontarf  meeting, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  on  the 
Sunday,   six  hours  before  the  day  on 
which  the  people  were  expected  to  as- 
semble— because  he  believed  it  was  not 
until   6  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  night 
that  the  decision  was  arrived  at — the 
proclamation  was  issued.    It  had  been 
pointed  out  that  by  leaving  out  all  re- 
ference   to  the  Privy  Council  in   this 
clause,  they  left  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  an  undivided  responsibility,  and 
rendered  that  official  and  the  Government 
responsible  to  the  House.    But  what  was 
the  value  of  that  responsibility,  when 
the  Irish  Members,  and  those  who  sup- 
ported the  popular  Party  in  Ireland,  were 
only  a  very  small  minority  in  the  House  ? 
Surely,  it    was  known  very  well  that 
whatever  was  done  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, or  by  the  Government,  if  called 
in    question  in   Parliament,   would  be 
flatted  by  the  large  majority  of  Mem- 
bers.    What  the  Irish  Members  wanted 
to  dO|  and  all  that  it  was  in  their  power 
to  do,  was  to  have  such  safeguards  put 
into  the  Bill  as  they  thought  necessary 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
So    far    as    the    responsibility   of   the 
Government  was  concerned,  all  it  ever 
came  to  was  a  badgering  for  some  time 
by  half-a-dozen  Members,  who  had  no 
weight,  and  whose  utterances  had  no 
effect  upon  Parliament.     It  did  no  good 
to  badger  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the 
Government;  but,  as  it  waa  quite  con- 
formable   with  ordinary   legislation  of 
this  kind  to  fetter  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
with  the  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
Privy  Council,  he  trusted  this  Amend- 
ment, to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those 
who  wished  to  hold  public  meetings, 
would  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SHEIL  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that    the    hon.    and    learned    Solicitor 
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General  for  Ireland  had  argued  in  sadi 
a  way  as  to  entirely  upset  the  argumente 
of  the  Home  Secretary.    The  Solicitor 
General's  argument  was  that  the  Privy 
Council  could  not  be  summoned  because 
there  would  be  no  time  to  do  it.     Then 
they  might  take  it  that  at  the  very  last 
moment  a  telegram  must  be  received 
from  some  police  official,  or  some  private 
individual,  saying  that  a  certain  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  and  that  the  peace 
was  likely  to  be  broken,  and  that  then, 
on    his   own    responsibility,   the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  to  say  whether  or  not 
that  meeting  should  be  allowed  to  take 
place.     Surely  such  a  thing  was  im- 
possible.   It  stood  to  reason,  what  the 
Irish  Members  argued  over  and  over 
again  on  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Bill, 
that  the  responsibility  the  Government 
intended  to  take  upon  themselves,  or 
throw  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  would 
be  necessarily  relegated  by  him  to  other 
individuals,  for  whom  he  could  not  be  in 
a  position  to  answer,  and  with  whom  he 
could  have  had  no  conference.     Suppose 
a  meeting  was  to  be  held  on  Sunday,  and 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  only  received  notioe 
of  it  on  Saturday  night,  how  ct^uld  he 
come  to  a  conclusion  ?    He  could  only 
do  so  upon  information  that  he  received 
that  the  meeting  ought  to  be  suspended. 
On  that  recommendation  he  would  sus- 
pend the  meeting.     Surely  this  was  not 
on  his  own    responsibility.      He  (Mr. 
Shell)  denied  any  such  statement.    If 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  really  did  act  upon 
his  own  responsibility,  he  should  not  so 
much  object  to  the  Bill,  particularly  in 
the  hands  of  the  noble  Lord  who  at  pre- 
sent filled  the  position  of  Viceroy;  but 
they  had  argued  it  over  and  over  again, 
and  now  once  more  they  had  to  repeat  the 
argument,  and  to  remind  the  Committee 
that  it  was  not  the  Lord  Lieutenant  who 
was  responsible.    The  people  who  really 
would  be  responsible,  and  were  respon- 
sible,  were    people  whom  Parliament 
would  never  be  able  to  bring  to  book. 
Parliament  knew  nothing  of  them.    He 
would  point  out  to  the  Government  that 
most  of  the  objections  to  the  clauses  in  this 
Bill  were  on  the  score  of  this  responsi- 
bility.   The  Government  said  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  responsible ;  but 
that  was  really  not  so,  because  this  high 
official  received  his    information  from 
parties  all  over  Ireland  who  were   in 
a  position  far  beneath  him,  and  of  whom 
ho  knew  very  little. 
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Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that, 
whenever  any  doubt  arose  as  to  any  clause 
of  this  Bill,  the  Irish  Members  claimed 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  for  liberty,  while 
the  Government  claimed  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  for  tyranny  ;  and,  unhappily, 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  seemed 
inclined  to  go  with  the  Government  in 
every  case.  It  was,  no  doubt,  pleasant  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  be  saved  the  trouble 
of  making  up  their  own  minds,  and 
to  leave  two  or  three  Gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  to  perform  that  duty  for 
them.  His  hon.  Friend  had  said  that, 
according  to  the  showing  of  the  Attorney 
General  himself,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
claimed  to  act  in  the  matter  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  He  could  not  have  time 
to  consider.  The  Bill  was  intended  not 
to  g^ve  him  time  to  make  any  inquiry 
into  the  truth  of  allegations  in  telegrams 
that  might  be  sent  to  him.  Some  fine 
evening  a  telegram  might  be  sent  to 
him  stating  that  on  the  foUowinp^  morn- 
ing a  meeting  was  to  be  held  m  some 
part  of  the  country  which  would  consti- 
tute a  g^eat  peril  to  the  public  peace  and 
public  safety.  Not  a  moment's  time 
was  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
reflect  or  inquire  whether  the  informa- 
tion was  well-founded ;  but  he  was  forth- 
with to  take  action  upon  it.  Suppose 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  easily  alarmed, 
as  such  people  had  been  from  time  to 
time,  then,  of  course,  in  the  working  of 
this  measure  a  good  deal  would  depend 
upon  the  personal  character  and  temper 
01  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  the  time 
being.  A  story  was  told  of  a  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, a  good  many  years  ago,  who  was 
persecuted  with  alarming  reports  by  a 
class  of  eople  in  Ireland  who  found  it 
their  interest  to  work  upon  his  fears, 
and  who  were  then,  as  now,  the  oppo- 
nents of  freedom  and  public  liberty  in 
Ireland.  They  continuaUy  poured  letters 
into  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  hands  giving 
accounts  of  terrible  afifairs  about  to 
happen  throughout  the  country.  One 
morning,  one  of  these  gentlemen  rushed 
hastily  into  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  bed- 
room, and  exclaimed — **0h!  my  Lord, 
the  people  of  Dublin  are  all  about  to 
rise!  "  His  Excellency  was  a  man  of 
some  discretion  and  judgment,  and  his 
reply  was,  that  he  thought  it  was  about 
time  for  everybody  to  rise.  But  there 
might  be  a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  very 
much  less  firmness  of  character  than  that 
gentleman,  and  one  who  might,  on  simi- 


lar information,  take  the  very  opposite 
course,  by  telegraphing  orders  to  pre- 
vent public  meetings  from  taking  place. 
Such  things  were  possible,  and  Irish 
Members  felt  perfectly  certain  that  under 
this  measure  such  things  would  occur 
from  time  to  time  ;  therefore,  it  was  not 
too  much  to  ask  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  be  required  to  consult  either  his 
Privy  Council  or  some  other  body  upon 
the  necessity  for  taking  action  before 
acting  upon  alarming  and  probably 
absurd  announcements  made  by  fright- 
ened or  ill-meaning  individuals.  For 
these  reasons,  he  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, as  he  thought  every  lover  of 
liberty  ought  to  do. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  41; 
Noes  213:  Majority  172.— (Div.  List, 
No.  141.) 

Mb.  PARNELL  proposed  an  Amend- 
ment, which  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  ag^ee  to  accept — namely,  in  line 
16,  after  **  safety,"  to  insert — 

*'  Provided,That  in  case  of  meetings  for  lawful 
objects  summoned  by  handbill,  placard,  or  other 
public  advertisement,  and  whereof  six  days* 
notice  has  been  ^ven,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
shall  give  by  similar  notice  in  the  district  at 
least  three  clear  days*  notice  of  such  prohibi- 
tion." 

The  object  of  that  Amendment  was  to 
provide  that  where  six  days'  notice  was 
given  of  a  meeting,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  give  a  notice  of  half  that  period, 
warning  people  not  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing. The  reasonable  character  of  that 
Amendment  was  apparent  on  the  face  of 
it,  because,  if  suitable  notice  was  not 
given  to  people  in  any  locality  where  a 
meeting  was  summoned  to  be  held, 
many  of  the  people  who  lived  perhaps 
10  miles  or  15  miles  from  the  place  of 
meeting  would  attend  without  any 
knowledge  that  the  meeting  had  been 
prohibited,  and  that  they  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  to  imprisonment  for 
six  months  with  hard  labour.  The  way 
in  which  this  clause  was  drafted  illus- 
trated the  sweeping  character  of  the 
whole  Bill.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
safeguard  ac^ainst  persons  being  swept 
into  one  wide  net  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment ;  and  it  would  appear  as  it 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  desired  to  en- 
velop the  Government  in  Ireland  in  a 
suit  of  armour  in  which  there  should 
not  be  the  slightest  possible  chink,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  provide  the  Govern- 
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ment  with  a  weapon  of  such  a  character 
as  would  enable  them  to  strike  down 
every  form  of  Constitutional  agitation. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  safeguard 
provided  for  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
the  subject  in  any  part  of  the  Bill,  just 
as  there  was  a  similar  absence  of  any 
proviso  or  safeguard  in  this  clause ;  and 
one  of  the  reasons  why  it  was  so  neces- 
sary to  insist  on  drawing  attention  to 
this  matter  was  that  these  clauses  were 
all,  one  after  the  other,  characterized  by 
that  utter  want  of  any  sort  of  considera- 
tion for  Constitutional  rights  in  Ireland. 
Nothing  was  thought  of  except  the  de- 
sire to  arm  the  Crown  in  a  way  in  which 
it  had  never  been  armed  before  in  any 
Constitutionally-governed  country,  and 
to  take  away  every  right,  liberty,  and 
safeguard  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of 
Constitutional  privileges.  He  hoped  the 
Government,  by  according  a  different 
reception  to  this  Amendment  to  that 
given  to  others,  would  show  that  they 
were  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  character  of  this  clause,  at  least  to 
this  extent. 

Question  proposed,**  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that,  in  a 
matter  in  which  prompt  action  might  be  a 
primary  object,  it  was  equally  important 
that  the  Government  should  not  be 
bound  by  conditions  of  time ;  but  by 
this  Amendment  the  Government  would 
be  strictly  bound,  while  it  by  no  means 
followed  that  the  promoters  of  a  meeting 
would  also  be  strictly  bound.  The 
Government  would  be  absolutely  bound 
to  three  days  ;  but  it  might  very  well  be 
that  a  handbill,  or  other  notice  of  a 
meeting,  might  be  posted  at  a  place  of 
which  the  Government  might  have  no 
cognizance,  or  the  handbills  might  be 
passed  on  from  hand  to  hand,  and  not 
posted;  and  he  thought  it  extremely 
likely  that  even  when  a  notice  was  posted 
it  might  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Government  within  the  three  days 
laid  down.  Though  the  Government 
were  not  willing  to  accept  this  Amend- 
ment, or  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton),  which 
was  also  on  the  Paper,  still  they  did  not 
wish  to  take  anybody  by  surprise,  or  to 
betray  anyone  into  finding  himself  in 
opposition  to  the  law  without  being  fully 
aware  of  it.  The  provision  which  the 
Government    preferred    provided    that 
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these  meetings  should  be  conducted  with 
due  formality  and  publicity,  and  that 
was  practically  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny 
(Mr.  P.  Martin),  which  was  lower  down 
on  the  Paper.  That  Amendment,  with 
hardly  any  alteration,  the  Government 
would  be  willing  to  accept.  They  had 
already  accepted  the  Amendment,  pro- 
viding; that  a  copy  of  any  order  of 
prohibition  should  be  served  on  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting,  and  they 
thought  if  they  accepted  these  two 
Amendments  all  the  conditions  of  pub- 
licity would  be  met. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  the  Chief  Secretary  had  not  met  his 
objection,  or  the  necessity  for  pressing 
his  Amendment.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  the  Government  might  not  re- 
ceive notice  of  a  meeting  until  the  time 
for  prohibition  had  elapsed.  All  he 
could  say  was,  that  that  was  a  question 
of  detail,  and  his  object  was  to  secure 
for  the  people  of  a  district  notice  of  the 
prohibition  before  they  arrived  at  the 
place  of  meeting.  He  thought  that 
a  reasonable  requirement ;  but  if  the 
Government  wished  to  provide  that  a 
copy  of  a  notice  convening  a  meeting 
should  be  served  at  the  nearest  police 
station  to  the  place  of  meeting,  he  would 
be  willing  to  introduce  such  a  Proviso. 
If  the  right  hun.  Gentleman  thought  six 
days'  notice  was  too  short  a  time,  and 
that  the  three  days  might  elapse  before 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  authorities 
in  Dublin  could  receive  information  of 
an  intended  meeting  and  its  character, 
then  let  the  time  be  extended,  say,  to  10 
days.  The  principle  of  the  Amendment, 
however,  he  must  insist  upon — namely, 
that  the  people  of  a  district  should  have 
public  notice  beforehand,  for  a  reasonable 
time,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  pro- 
hibited the  meeting  in  question.  As  to 
the  provision  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny — namely,  that  two 
magistrates  should  attend  at  the  meet- 
ing, that  was  reasonable  in  its  way ; 
but  it  did  not  attain  the  object  he 
wished  to  attain — the  object  which  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  admitted  to  be 
a  reasonable  one;  and  he  trusted  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  reconsider 
the  matter,  and  agree  to  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment,  although  the  terms 
might  be  altered. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hemut  Ja3£es)  said,  when  the  Qovem* 
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ment  agreed  to  serve  notice  of  prohibi- 
tion on  the  promoters  of  a  meeting,  they 
supposed  that  that  would  be  a  sufficient 
notice  through  the  promoters ;  but  there 
was  another  objection  to  this  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  proposed  that 
the  Qovemment  should  have  no  power 
to  prohibit  a  meeting  unless  they  did  so 
three  days  before  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. Suppose  the  Government  did  not 
learn  the  dangerous  nature  of  a  meeting 
until  two  days  before  the  day,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  prohibit  the  meet- 
ing, although  they  then  knew  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  it. 

Mb.  ma  rum  said,  that  the  notices 
of  meetings  were  usually  made  to  the 
people  on  Sunday  by  means  of  placards 
posted  at  the  chapels  in  the  district. 
Some  time  ago  a  meeting  was  announced 
in  his  own  county,  and,  although  the 
meeting  had  been  notified  for  10  days, 
the  proclamation  did  not  arrive  until 
the  evening  of  the  Friday  before  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  The  time  was 
80  short  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
countermand  the  meeting.  However,  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram,  he  went  to  the 
meeting,  and  with  g^eat  difficulty  stopped 
it.  It  was  not  an  unreasonable  proposal 
to  make  that  where  a  meeting  was  con- 
vened to  take  place,  where  it  would  be 
difficult  to  countermand  it,  that  every 
facility  should  be  given  for  the  purpose 
of  stopping  it. 

Ma.  BBDMOND  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  argument  of  the  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James)  against  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  would 
bear  a  moment's  examination.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  that  the 
Government  might  not,  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  receive  notice  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  a  meeting  until 
it  was  too  late  to  prohibit  it.  But  sup- 
pose the  dangerous  character  of  the 
meeting  was  only  made  known  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  within  the  three  days 
specified  in  the  Amendment,  he  would 
still  have  power  to  stop  the  meeting. 
The  difficulty  was  that,  if  the  Bill  were 
passed  in  its  present  form,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  give  six  months' 
imprisonment  to  anyone  who  attended 
the  meeting,  although  he  might  have 
had  no  notice  whatever  that  it  had  been 
proclaimed.  Irish  Members  stood  on 
that  point.  They  said,  unless  sufficient 
notice  was  given  to  the  people  that  the 


meeting  was  prohibited,  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  punish  them  with  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  attending. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  the  case  suggested 
by  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry 
James)  was  one  which  coidd  scarcely 
ever  arise.  He  had  often  seen  placards 
giving  two  months'  notice  in  advance  of 
meetings  to  be  held,  and  they  almost 
invariably  gave  a  fortnight's  notice.  As 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kil- 
kenny (Mr.  Marum)  had  pointed  out, 
notices  were  o^iven  Sunday  after  Sunday 
at  the  chapels  in  the  various  districts. 
Even  if  the  case  put  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  were  to  arise,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  still  have  power 
to  prohibit  the  meeting.  He  pressed 
upon  the  Government  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  in  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, the  Government  were  aware  that 
they  spoke  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
situation.  But  the  two  reasons  urged 
by  the  Attorney  General  and  himself 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  put  forward  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork.  They 
were  willing  to  insert  words  to  the  effect 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  prohibition 
should  be  published  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment ;  but  further  than  that 
they  could  not  go. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  re- 
gretted that  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  did  not  see  his  way  to 
accept  the  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee. It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  had 
made  a  concession  upon  the  original 
Amendment.  The  first  proposal  was  that 
the  Government  should  be  bound  to  g^ve 
three  days'  notice  of  prohibition  in  any 
case ;  but  when  it  was  shown  that  the 
Government  might  not  have  any  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  meeting,  his 
hon.  Friend  consented  that  notice  should 
be  given  at  the  nearest  police-station. 
His  hon.  Friend  now  instructed  him  to 
say  that  he  went  farther  than  that,  and 
was  willing  to  agree  that  notice  of  the 
meeting  should  be  g^ven  10  days  in  ad- 
vance at  the  nearest  police  station.  Ac- 
cording to  that  arrangement,  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  sufficient  notice  of 
what  was  going  to  be  done,  and  plenty 
of  time  to  make  up  their  minds  on  the 
subject  of  the  meetmg.    He  trusted  the 
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Ooyemment  would  be  able  to  make  this 
small  concession.  With  regard  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin,) 
he  believed,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  had  as  large  an  experience 
of  public  meetings  as  he  had,  he  would 
know  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny,  which  he 
had  signified  his  readiness  to  adopt,  was 
of  the  most  illusory  character.  Anyone 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  character 
of  public  meetings  in  Ireland  would 
know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
were  so  large  that  a  man  with  sten- 
torian lungs  would  probably  fail  in 
making  his  voice  reach  to  the  circum- 
ference of  these  enormous  gatherings. 
The  presence  of  the  magistrates,  then, 
who,  as  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny,  were  to  read  the 
proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
would  probably  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
asperating the  people,  and  producing 
the  disorder  which  it  was  desired  to 
avoid.  He  trusted  the  Government  would 
give  and  take,  so  to  speak,  in  dealing 
with  this  matter.  The  only  object  of 
Lrish  Members  was  that  innocent  people 
should  not  be  caught  without  a  fair 
warning,  and  subjected  to  the  penalty 
prescribed  in  the  Bill  for  the  venial 
offence  of  attending  a  meeting. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAKCOUET  said, 
he  did  not  see  that  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Parnell)  was  a  very  practicable  one, 
because,  were  10  days'  notice  of  the  in- 
tention to  hold  any  meeting  always  re- 
quired, g^eat  inconvenience  might  result. 
Such  a  machinery  as  that  would,  he 
thought,  be  more  adverse  to  the  general 
right  of  public  meeting  than  almost 
anything  else.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
his  right  hon.  Colleague  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  stated 
the  case  very  reasonably.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  could  not  bind  them- 
selves to  any  particular  number  of  days 
within  whicn  the  notice  of  prohibition 
should  be  given,  because  it  was  possible 
that  circumstances  which  would  render 
the  meeting  dangerous  to  public  peace 
or  public  safety  might  arise  within  a 
very  brief  period  of  the  meeting  taking 
place.  The  Government  were  willing 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  give 
notice,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
when  the  knowledge  of  danger  to  the 
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public  peace  presented  itself  to  him ;  that, 
in  fact,  he  should  lose  no  time  in  com- 
municating with  the  parties  concerned. 

Ma.  PARNELL  thought  the  Govern- 
ment refusals  to  admit  Amendments  of 
the  most  reasonable  character  were  stand- 
ing very  much  in  the  way  of  their  own 
progress. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  We 
have  just  accepted  three  Amendments. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  these  were  of  a 
very  subordinate  kind.  He  had  simply 
asked  that  persons  attending  meetings 
of  which  10  days'  notice  had  been  given 
should  be  exempt  from  the  penal  conse- 
quence of  being  liable  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  with  hard  labour,  unless 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  prohibited  the  meet- 
ing three  days  beforehand.  The  Com- 
mittee would  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  still  have  power 
to  prohibit  and  disperse  a  meeting  irre- 
spective of  the  three  days'  notice.  As 
to  the  dangerous  consequences  of  the 
speeches  delivered  which  the  Attorney 
General  (Sir  Henry  James)  anticipated 
would  arise,  owing  to  the  meeting  being 
held  without  prohibition,  he  pointed  out 
that  at  the  last  moment  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  always  power  to  prohibit  a 
meeting;  and,  as  had  been  proved  during 
the  last  12  months,  he  could  send  police 
and  soldiers  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
meeting  to  stop  it,  when,  as  had  always 
been  the  case,  the  people  would  be  ready 
to  obey  and  retire.  The  Government 
had  not  attempted  to  show  the  necessity 
either  for  refusing  this  Amendment,  or 
for  bringing  forward  the  clause.  He 
had  asked  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  last  night,  whether  he  could 
give  any  instance  in  the  course  of  the 
land  asfitation  of  a  prohibited  meeting 
being  held,  and  he  declined  to  reply. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
gave  no  instance  of  any  case  where  the 
people  refused  to  disperse  and  abstain 
from  holding  a  meeting  when  called 
upon  to  do  so  by  the  magistrates,  and 
yet  he  preserved  a  cast- iron  front  and 
unbending  attitude  in  reference  to  this 
reasonable  Amendment. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  said,  he  thought 
the  Government  might  very  well  accept 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork,  which  did  not  in  any 
way  militate  against  their  professed  in- 
tention to  prevent  the  possibility  of  dan- 
fer  to  the  public  peace  or  public  safety. 
t  had  been  pointed  out  that  all  thia 
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oonld  be  secured  by  the  dispersion  of 
the  meeting  at  the  last  moment ;  and  he 
was,  therefore,  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  Government  assumed 
such  an  attitude  towards  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee.  Every  con- 
cession in  a  Bill  of  this  kind  was  a  satis- 
faction to  the  Irish  people;  and  the 
attitude  of  Irish  Members  was  that  the 
Bill  was  so  oppressive  and  virulent  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  amend  it,  if  possible. 
He  had  never  spoken  a  word  in  that 
House  in  defence  of  crime  and  outrage ; 
but  he  maintained  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  take  care  that  in  hunting 
down  criminals  they  did  not  injure  inno- 
cent men.  The  Government  con  tended, 
as  a  reason  for  introducing  this  Bill, 
that  the  criminckl  minority  were  ''Boy- 
cotting" the  innocent  majority.  He 
quite  understood  the  Government  giving 
tne  innocent  majority  power  to  *'  Boy- 
cott" criminals,  and  nothing  of  that  kind 
would  meet  with  any  opposition  from 
him ;  but  he  contended  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  would  have  the  effect  of  protecting 
innocent  people,  while  it  did  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  he  had  a  strong 
objection  to  the  clause,  even  though  it 
was  necessary,  inasmuch  as  it  might 
lead  to  the  punishment  of  men  who  were 
innocent  of  any  offence  whatever.  Still, 
he  thought  it  right  to  say  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  and  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  fairly  adopted  with  the  view  of 
mitigating  the  clause.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  willing  that  everv  pos- 
sible notice  should  be  given,  ana  that 
as  early  as  possible,  of  the  prohibition 
of  a  public  meeting.  But  he  hoped 
they  would  introduce  a  provision  that  no 
person  attending  a  proclaimed  meeting 
should  be  punished  imless  he  knew  when 
he  attended  it  that  the  meeting  had  been 
proclaimed.  It  seemed  to  him  only  fair 
that  words  of  this  kind  should  be  added, 
so  that  persons  innocently  attending  the 
meeting  should  not  be  liable  to  the 
penalties  of  the  Bill.  He  thought  the  Go- 
vernment were  alive  to  the  oQections  to 
the  clause ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  see 
their  way  to  a  further  modification  of  it. 
%  Mr.  O^DONNELL  said,  he  would  sup- 
pose the  case  of  the  conveners  of  a  pro- 
hibited meeting  becoming  acquainted 


with  the  circumstance  that  the  object  of 
the  meeting  was  distasteful  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  changing  it  to  the  peti- 
tioning of  Parliament  against  a  certain 
grievance  existing  in  the  country.  He 
asked  whether  the  prohibition  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  would  hold  good  both 
against  the  illegal  and  the  legckl  pur- 
pose ;  and  whether  any  guarantee  would 
be  introduced  into  the  Bill  as  a  means 
of  preventing  the  magistrates  punishing 
persons  for  the  changed  purpose,  just  as 
if  the  meeting  were  held  on  the  pro- 
hibited ground  ? 

Mr.  sexton  said,  it  was  difficult  to 
see  what  object  the  Government  had  in 
resisting  this  Amendment.     The  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  desired 
that  public  notice  should  be  given  in 
the  locality  of  the  unlawful  character  of 
the  meeting  prohibited.  He  was  willing 
that  10  days'  notice  of  the  intention  to 
hold  the  meeting  should  be  given.     On 
the  other  hand,  he  wanted  only  three 
days'  notice  of  prohibition  on  the  part 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     The  Govern- 
ment, under  this  arrangement,   would 
have  a  week  to  consider  their  determi- 
nation.    There  was  direct  communica- 
tion by  telegraph  and    post    between 
Dublin  Castle  and  every  police  station 
throughout  the  country.     It  would  only 
take  one  day  to  give  notice  of  prohibi- 
tion, and  on  the  third  day  it  would  be 
in  every  part  of  Ireland.  Then,  although 
the  Police  Force  were  most  unfortunate 
in  their  endeavours  to  detect  crime,  they 
were  known  to  be  very  efficient  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  up  every  scrap  of 
information  and  submitting  it  to  Dublin 
Castle,  so  that  there  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  notice  of  the 
intended  meeting  reaching    the    Lord 
Lieutenant.     He  was  obliged  to  point 
out  that  the  offer  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  was  delusive, 
inasmuch  as  the  promise  that  notice 
should  be  given  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  was  of  the  vaguest  possible 
character.    The  official  mind  in  Ireland 
was  fond  of  dramatic  surprises,  and  of 
pouncing  down  suddenly  on  the  people ; 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  less  notice  the  people 
had  the  better  the  Executive  would  be 
pleased.    It  was  against  those  dramatic 
surprises  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  wished  to  guard  the  people. 
Again,  although  the  pohce  would  be  quick 
enough  to  communicate  the  prohibition 
of  the  meeting,  there  would  not  be  the 
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same  alacrity  to  communioate  that  full 
and  elaborate  information  to  Dublin 
Castle  which  would  enable  a  prompt 
decision  to  be  arrived  at ;  and  the  result 
would  probably  be  that  a  proclamation 
would  arrive  on  Saturday  night  or  Sun- 
day morning  of  a  meeting  to  be  held  on 
the  next  day«  in  which  case  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  people  in  the  district 
could  be  properly  notified.  He  said  that 
this  system  was  neither  honest  nor  fair ; 
and  he  regarded  it  as  an  arrangement 
for  entrapping  the  people.  He  was 
sorry  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin),  that  it 
would  not  meet  the  case;  because  the 
two  Besident  Magistrates  whom  he  pro- 
posed should  be  sent  to  announce  the 
prohibition  of  the  meeting  would  have 
nothing  to  distinguish  them ;  they  would 
present  themselves  suddenly  in  the  midst 
of  5,000  or  10,000  people,  who  had,  per- 
haps, travelled  10  or  20  miles  to  hear 
what  was  to  be  said  at  the  meeting ;  and 
they  would  mumble  out  something  which 
to  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
platform  might  be  understood  as  a  pro- 
hibition of  the  meeting.  But,  further, 
in  those  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  rack- 
renting  most  prevailed,  and  where  evic- 
tions were  most  keenly  felt,  knowledge 
of  the  English  language  was  by  no  means 
universal ;  and  he  assured  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  bulk  of  the  people  might 
remain  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  meeting  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  magistrates;  and  the 
consequence  would  be  that  great  amount 
of  confusion  would  follow.  There  could 
be  no  more  effective  way  of  disturbing 
the  public  peace  in  Ireland  than  to  bring 
together  a  large  number  of  unlettered 
people  from  various  districts,  and  when 
they  had  assembled  with  a  set  purpose 
to  introduce  two  persons  in  mufti  to  put 
an  end  to  the  proceedings.  If  the  clause 
were  carried  out  in  the  spirit  notified  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, the  gaols  would  become  choked 
in  six  months,  and  the  failure  of  the  Act 
established. 

Me.  METOE  said,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand what  possible  reason  the  Qo- 
vemment  had  for  not  accepting  this  very 
reasonable  Amendment,  unless  it  was 
that  they  desired  to  mark  the  Act  from 
beginning  to  end  with  the  impress  of 
vindiotiveness.  He  could  only  under- 
stand their  policy  on  the  ground  that 
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they  wished  to  sweep  into  the  net  of  the 
law  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as 
possible.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
did  not  appear  to  understand  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell).  His  hon.  Friend 
did  not  seek,  in  any  way,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Government  to  prohibit 
meetings  by  notice  g^ven ;  all  ne  said 
was,  that  in  cases  where  people  brought 
themselves  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
by  giving  10  days'  previous  notice  of  an 
intended  meeting,  they  should  be  safe- 
guarded by  receiving  three  days'  notice 
from  the  Government  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  meeting.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  said  these  meetings  could  be 
got  up  at  very  short  notice ;  but,  from 
his  own  experience,  he  could  positively 
deny  that  that  was  the  case.  It  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  to  get  up  a  meeting 
of  an  extensive  character  in  Ireland  un- 
der a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Meet- 
ings got  up  at  short  notice  were,  as  a 
rule,  complete  failures ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had  seen  a  meeting,  of  which 
there  had  been  two  months'  notice,  dis- 
persed at  one  day's  notice  by  the  Go- 
vernment. As  he  had  said,  he  could  not 
see  what  object  the  Government  had  in 
not  accepting  this  Amendment,  unless  it 
was  to  drive  people  into  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  and  sweep  them  within  the 
powers  of  this  Act;  and  he  hoped  the 
Chief  Secretary  would  find  some  means 
of  meeting  the  view  now  expressed. 

Mr.  T.  fry  said,  he  thought  the 
Amendment  was  of  such  importance  that 
some  Members  on  the  Liberal  side  might 
ask  the  Government  to  meet  the  obj  eotions 
to  the  clause  half  way.  The  contention 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
was  that  the  Government  should  at  least 
give  three  days'  notice  when  they  wished 
to  proscribe  a  meeting ;  and  some  hon. 
Members  thought  that  if  three  days' 
notice  could  not  be  given,  no  penalty 
should  follow  where  the  people  could  not 
have  known  that  the  meeting  was  pro* 
scribed.  It  would  be  unfair  to  subject 
people  under  these  circumstances  to  six 
months'  imprisonment. 

Mb.  gill  said,  he  believed  that  if 
the  Government  rejected  this  Amend- 
ment that  course  would  have  the  worst 
effect  of  anything  it  had  done  since  this 
unfortunate  Bill  came  before  the  House. 
The  people  of  Ireland  would  think  that 
the  release  of  the  "  suspeote  "  now  waa 
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oil  a  sham,  and  was  only  intended  to 
empty  the  prisons  in  order  that  the 
Government  might  put  another  set  of 
people  in  their  places  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  that,  instead  of  imprisoning 
people  who  were  suspected  of  crime, 
they  wanted  to  imprison  people  who 
were  absolutely  free  from  any  crime.  If 
the  Government  wanted  to  carry  out  any 
kind  of  policy  that  would  conciliate  the 
people  of  Ireland,  they  might  give  way 
on  some  small  thing  such  as  this ;  and 
it  was  only  to  protect  the  people  from 
wrongful  imprisonment  that  he  and  his 
hon.  Friends  were  enforcing  this  Amend- 
ment. The  Government  had  full  powers 
for  stopping  meetings  without  this  clause ; 
and  the  Irish  Members  wished  to  prevent 
this  severe  punishment  being  inflicted 
on  innocent  people,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge that  they  were  bringing  themselves 
within  the  law. 

Mr.  SQEIL  said,  it  had  often  hap- 
pened, as  on  this  occasion,  that  when  an 
Amendment  was  not  printed,  and  was 
only  read  from  the  Chair,  it  was  mis- 
understood ;  and  in  this  case  it  appeared 
to  him  that  not  only  did  the  Government 
misunderstand  the  Amendment,  but  even 
the  hon.  Member  for  Darlington  (Mr.  T. 
Fry),  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  it, 
did  not  understand  it.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was,  that  should  the  pro- 
moters of  any  meeting  give  10  days' 
notice,  then  the  Government  should  have 
seven  days  in  which  to  consider  whether 
to  prohibit  the  meeting  or  not.  What 
objection  could  there  be  to  that?  The 
Government  would  have  seven  days  in 
which  to  consider  the  matter;  they  would 
know  the  object  of  the  meeting ;  and  all 
that  was  asked  for  was  that  they  should 
not  allow  thousands  of  people  to  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  without 
their  knowing  that  the  meeting  was  pro- 
scribed. It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
Amendment  was  so  fair  that  it  ought  to 
be  insisted  on  to  the  fullest  extent,  and 
he  regretted  that  there  was  no  more 
responsible  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  House  at  that  moment. 
He  oould  not  think  that  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister or  the  Home  Secretary  would  re- 
sist the  Amendment,  and  he  regretted 
that  some  more  responsible  Member  of 
the  Government  had  been  prevented 
bearing  the  object  of  the  Amendment. 
[Sir  William  Habooubt  :  I  have  spoken 
upon  it.]  The  Home  Secretary  was 
always  opposed  to  Amendments ;  but  he 


did  not  think  the  Prime  Minister  had 
appreciated  this  Amendment,  and  there- 
fore he  hoped  there  would  be  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  clause  as  it  stood. 

The  SOLICITOE  GENEEAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Pobteb)  said,  the 
Home  Secretary  had  indicated  the  real 
desire  of  the  Government  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  hon.  Members  opposite  as  far 
as  possible;  and  he  asked  the  Committee 
to  observe  in  what  respect  the  clause  had 
already  been  modified.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Home  Secretary  had  agreed  that  the 
notice  which  the  clause  provided  must 
be  g^ven  at  the  earliest  possible  moment; 
in  the  second  place,  the  notice  was  to  be 
served  on  the  promoters;  and,  in  the 
third  place,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  agpreed  to  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin),  that  two 
magistrates  should  attend  the  meeting 
and  give  ample  notice  of  its  prohibition. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  no  one  could  claim  that  the 
people  attending  a  meeting  were  in  igno- 
rance ;  but,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  mistake  about  that,  and  no  penalty 
imposed  upon  persons  who  innocently 
attended  a  meeting,  the  Home  Secretary 
had  consented  to  accept  an  Amendment 
inserting  the  word  **  knowingly,"  which 
would  prevent  a  penalty  being  imposed 
upon  any  person  not  present  with  an 
active  knowledge.  But  there  was  a 
practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  adopt- 
ing this  present  Amendment,  which,  he 
thought,  even  the  hon.  Member  who  pro- 
posed it  would  see.  Any  limit  of  time 
was  open  to  one  great  objection  —  the 
hon.  Member  himself  had  pointed  out 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might  still  pro- 
hibit the  meeting  and  prevent  persons 
attending  it;  but  the  object  of  this 
Amendment  was  that  persons  should 
not  be  liable  to  prosecution  for  attend- 
ing a  meeting.  If  a  distinct  limit  of 
time,  within  which  notice  mustbeg^ven, 
was  laid  down  in  the  Bill,  it  would  be 
open  to  this  great  danger — there  would 
be  two  classes  of  prohibition,  one  to  be 
acted  upon  at  the  time  if  necessary, 
which  would  remain  untouched  by  the 
Bill;  and,  secondly,  a  restriction  as  to 
time.  Wliat  would  be  the  consequence 
of  that  ?  Persons  who  were  not  by  any 
means  ignorant  would  know  that  two  or 
three  days'  notice  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  a  meeting  under  the  Act, 
and  they  would  inevitably  think  that 
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Bucb  notice  was  requisite  to  make  a 
meeting  illegal ;  and  if  that  notice  was 
not  given  the  prohibition  of  a  meeting 
would  be  certain  to  lead  to  a  collision 
between  the  authorities  and  the  people, 
because  the  people  would  think  that,  in- 
asmuch as  the  preliminaries  under  the 
Act  had  not  been  complied  with,  they 
were  in  their  right,  and  that  the  autho- 
rities were  acting  outside  their  right. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  requirements 
of  the  Bill  should  be  as  stringent  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  the  circumstances  of  parti- 
cular cases,  and  it  would  be  most  dan- 
gerous to  have  two  classes  of  prohibition ; 
and,  therefore,  while  it  was  desirable 
that  the  earliest  possible  notice  should 
be  g^ven,  and  no  one  should  be  liable 
unjustly,  yet  it  would  be  impossible  to 
accept  the  Amendment  as  now  sug- 
gested. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  that  the  danger 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  arise.  The  pro- 
damation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
render  a  meeting  illegal,  no  matter  when 
it  was  issued,  and  the  people  could  be 
legally  dispersed ;  but  persons  attend- 
iug  a  meeting  without  a  notice  of  three 
days,  or  whatever  period  the  Government 
agreed  to,  would  not  be  liable  to  penal- 
ties for  being  present.  That  would  be 
a  difficulty ;  and  he  thought,  as  the  Go- 
vernment were  now  for  the  first  time 
imposing  this  penalty  upon  people  at- 
tending meetings  without  the  right  to 
appeal  or  of  the  protection  of  a  jury,  the 
distinction  he  had  proposed  was  fair, 
and  before  the  division  was  taken  he 
wished  the  Committee  to  see  exactly 
what  it  was  he  wanted.  If  the  Govern- 
ment would  agree  to  carry  out  the  views 
of  the  Irish  Members,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment  until  the  Beport.  What 
he  wanted  was,  that  there  should  be 
notice  given  at  some  definite  period  be- 
fore the  holding  of  the  meeting,  in  order 
to  entitle  the  Grown  to  punish  persons 
attending  that  meeting  where  notice  had 
been  given  by  the  promoters  at  the  police 
station  nearest  to  the  place  where  the 
meeting  was  to  be  held.  He  did  not 
wish  to  take  from  the  Government  the 
power  of  proclaiming  a  meeting,  but  he 
did  wish  to  take  away  the  power  of 
punishing  persons  who  had  not  received 
the  notice  of  prohibition. 

Sni  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  hon.  Member  had  now  brought  the 
matter  to  a  dear  point,  and  had  said 
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that  whether  the  meeting  was  to  be  pro- 
hibited within  a  fixed  time  or  not,  in 
either  case  the  people  would  be  acting 
illegally.  That  being  quite  dear,  if  a 
meeting  was  illegal,  why  should  not  any 
persons  refusing  to  disperse,  knowing 
the  meeting  to  be  illegal,  be  treated  as 
acting  illegally  ?  At  one  meeting  they 
would  be  liable  to  penalties  for  refusing 
to  disperse ;  at  another  they  would  not; 
but  in  both  cases  the  meeting  was  illegal. 
This  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
the  case ;  and  if  the  hon.  Member  should 
bear  in  mind  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  desiring  this  penalty  was  that  the 
Government  believed  the  knowledge  of 
this  penalty  would  cause  the  people  to 
disperse  without  force.  That  reason  was 
equally  applicable  to  both  cases ;  and  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  had  pointed 
out,  if  at  one  class  of  meetings  the  people 
would  not  be  liable  to  penalties,  it  would 
clearly  be  a  greater  inducement  to  re- 
fuse to  disperse  and  to  resist  foroe.  Tbat 
seemed  undesirable ;  and  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  Member  to  connder  this  point. 
The  only  object  now  being  contended 
about  was  founded  on  the  supposition 
that  the  Government,  having  a  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances  which  induced 
them  to  prohibit  a  meeting,  would  have 
some  cause  or  other  for  withholding  that 
knowledge  deliberately  from  the  people 
whom  they  ought  to  notify.  Why  should 
they  do  that?  It  was  obvious  that  if 
the  Government  wanted  to  prevent  a 
meeting  they  would  take  every  possible 
mea^is  of  preventing  that  meeting  being 
held.  It  seemed  to  him  a  matter  <tt 
common  sense  that  they  would  take  every 
precaution  to  let  a  prohibition  be  known. 
They  were  perfectly  prepared  to  pat  in 
words  where  the  notice  was  required  at 
a  point  which  had  been  passed  and  could 
not  be  dealt  with  now,  dedaring  that  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  Government 
to  give  notice  at  the  earliest  poadbie 
moment  when  the  dronmstanoes  came 
to  their  knowledge.  That  seemed  to 
him  to  meet  the  whole  justice  of  the 
case.  Then,  when  the  meeting  was  hdd 
and  the  people  were  properly  notified 
under  the  condition  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill,  and  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  that  the  meeting  was  pro* 
hibited,  those  persons  deliberatdy  re« 
fusing  to  disperse  should  be  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Bill.  That  was  a  rea* 
Bonable  proposition ;  and  he  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  be  willingi  uiuier  the 
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circumstances,  not  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment, but  to  see  whether,  at  some  point 
hereafter,  they  could  come  to  a  satisfac- 
tory conclusion. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  misrepresenting 
the  issue  in  a  very  extraordinary  way. 
What  the  Irish  Members  wanted  was, 
not  that  men  were  to  be  punished  be- 
cause they  refused  to  disperse,  but  be- 
cause they  were  present  at  a  meeting. 
That  was  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter. 
The  essence  of  the  clause  was  that 
attendance  at  a  meeting  was  to  be  a 
crime,  and  not  the  refusal  to  disperse. 
If  that  was  what  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wanted,  he  could 
have  the  Biot  Act  read,  and  call  on  the 
people  to  disperse,  and  then  hold  them 
liable  if  they  refused. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said,  he 
thought  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P. 
Martin)  would  meet  exactly  what  was 
asked,  because  two  magistrates  would 
notify  to  the  meeting  that  it  had  been 

Srohibited  ;  and  if  the  people  refused  to 
isperse,  after  such  notification,  they 
would  be  liable  to  the  penalties.  That, 
he  thought,  met  the  objection  of  the  hon. 
Member,  for  the  people  would  receive 
an  authoritative  notice  before  being 
called  upon  to  disperse. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  desired  to  see  introduced 
would  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  local  au- 
thorities to  inform  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  time,  and  not  withhold  the  communi- 
cation to  the  last  moment  when  the 
people  would  be  assembled  and  would 
have  incurred  the  danger  of  penalties. 
It  had  been  seen  that  the  police  and  the 
local  authorities  had  left  the  dispersing  of 
a  meeting  to  the  last  moment,  and  re- 
frained from  giving  due  notice  to  Dublin 
Castle,  so  that  the  people  were  put  to  the 
trouble  of  coming  long  distances  at  the 
risk  of  coming  into  collision  with  the 
police  and  becoming  liable  to  punish- 
ment. 

Mb.  DILLON  wished  to  know  what 
the  Home  Secretary  assented  to?  He 
understood  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  said  he  would 
insert  **  knowingly  ;  "  but  the  Amend- 
ment which  *he  was  ready  to  insert  left 
out  all  the  words  from  "  who "  to 
**  shall."  Therefore,  he  did  not  see  how 
the  word  ** knowingly"  was  to  be  in- 
serted. 


Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
that  ''knowingly"  would  be  put  in  at 
the  top  to  govern  the  whole  of  the  clause. 
What  he  meant  was  that  "knowingly" 
should  govern  that  clause,  and  with  the 
Amendment  he  proposed  to  accept  the 
clause  would  run  thus — 

*'  In  case  such  meeting  be  so  prohibited,  two 
or  more  justices  of  the  peace  shall  attend  at  the 
place  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  such 
meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  then  and  Uiere  notify 
and  repeat  aloud,  to  the  persons  attending,  the 
order  prohibiting  such  meeting,  and  direct  such 
persons  to  disperse ;  and  in  case  any  of  the  per- 
sons so  met  or  assembled  together  shall  not 
disperse  within  the  space  of  one  half  4ioar,  such 
persons  shall  thereupon  be  guilty  of  an  o£fence 
against  the  Act." 

The  word  '*  knowingly  "  did  not  arise 
at  this  point,  because  the  persons  present 
would  necessarily  know,  as  the  proclama- 
tion would  be  made  in  their  presence. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  mentioned  this 
matter  because  the  Home  Secretary  said 
he  intended  to  insert  **  knowingly  "  be- 
fore the  word  **  who,"  and  he  understood 
that  that  would  preserve  the  mere  pre- 
sence at  a  meeting  as  an  offence.  Now, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  presence 
was  to  be  no  offence,  and  only  a  refusal 
to  disperse  would  be  an  offence.  That 
altered  the  matter  very  much. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  was 
willing  to  credit  the  Government  with 
a  desire  to  work  out  this  clause  as 
humanely  and  justly  as  possible.  They 
had  pledged  themselves  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  give  notice  of  prohibi- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
he  received  the  information  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  his  opinion;  but 
should  not  the  Government,  m  their  own 
interest  and  in  the  interests  of  good  go- 
vernment, insert  some  provision  in  the 
clause  which  would  make  it  incumbent 
on  the  local  authorities  to  give  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  information  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment  ?  That  really  was 
the  point.  The  Irish  Members  were 
quite  prepared  to  believe  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant would  give  notice  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  from  his  point  of  view  ; 
but  for  the  harmonious  working  of  the 
clause,  'and  to  prevent  ill-will,  would 
not  the  Government  insert  some  words 
making  it  incumbent  on  the  local  au- 
thorities and  magistrates  to  inform  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  ?  That  was  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, because  it  might  happen  that 
the  local  police  were  on  bad  terms  with 
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the  people,  or  there  might  be  magis- 
trates who  had  not  sufficient  knowledge 
of  how  to  act  in  a  difficult  crisis ;  and  so 
they  might  delay  the  notice'to  such  a  date 
that,  although  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  give  notice  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  from  his  point  of  view,  his  pro- 
hibition would  be  accompanied  by  a 
maximum  of  discomfort  to  the  local 
population.  If  the  Government  would 
introduce  words  simply  making  it  in- 
cumbent on  the  local  police  to  give  the 
earliest  possible  notice  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, nine  -  tenths  of  the  objections 
formulated  in  the  Amendment  would  be 
fairly  met. 

Me.  p.  MAETIN  said,  unquestion- 
ably there  was  considerable  force  in 
what  had  been  said  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  as  to  the  possibility  of  the 
magistrates  notification  not  being  heard 
by  some  of  those  present.  Probably  it 
would  meet  those  views  to  carry  into 
qflfect  what  it  was  stated  had  been  inti- 
mated by  the  Home  Secretary  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Tipperary,  if  the  words 
suggested  were  added  so  as  to  make  the 
sentence  read — 

<'  And  in  case  the  people  do  not  disperse  in 
the  space  of  one  half -hour  such  persons  there- 
upon who  shall  knowingly  remain  present  at 
the  said  meeting  and  shall  not  have  had  previous 
notice  that  the  meeting  has  been  prohibited 
shall  thereupon,"  &c. 

He  did  not  see  what  objection  there 
oould  be  to  this  addition  to  the  Amend- 
ment. Surely,  they  were  now  super- 
adding statutory  rights  to  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and  it 
should  not  be  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment that  a  person,  who  was  not 
aware  that  a  meeting  had  been  pro- 
hibited, and  who  had  not  had  reasonable 
notice,  either  from  the  proclamation  or 
the  magistrates,  or  from  previous  infor- 
mation, should  be  made  an  offender 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  be 
subject  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
He  thought  the  words  he  suggested 
reasonable,  and  those  adopted  by  the 
Government  ought,  and  he  conceived 
would,  have  the  desirable  effect  of  ter- 
minating this  discussion. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said,  he 
was  a  little  disappointed  to  find  that 
when  he  had  accepted  an  Amendment 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  own  Amendment. 
He  was  in  as  great  a  difficulty  by  ac- 
cepting the  Amendment  as  if  he  had 
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refused  to  do  so.  It  was  certainly  very 
discouraging,  and  he  would  like  to  point 
out  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were 
landed.  If  this  power  was  to  be  used 
it  must  be  in  consequence  of  a  magis- 
trate making  the  declaration.  When 
the  Eiot  Act  was  read  the  consequences 
followed.  Was  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  was  necessary  that  every  man  in 
the  crowd  should  hear  the  Act  read. 
The  people  in  the  crowd  perfectly  well 
knew  what  the  whole  thing  meant — it 
meant  the  declaration  of  the  illegality  of 
the  meeting,  and  what  it  was  necessary 
to  prove  was  that  the  Eiot  Act  had  been 
read.  It  was  exactly  the  same  thing 
whether  a  man  heard  it  read  or  not,  and 
he  did  hope  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  press  this  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  if  Hep 
Majesty's  Government  did  not  give  no- 
tice of  the  prohibition  of  a  meeting  until 
the  very  last  moment  a  great  deal  of 
expense  would  have  been  incurred — a 
great  deal  of  popular  feeling  would  have 
been  excited,  and  all  to  no  purpose. 
Without  the  slightest  necessity  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  incurred  a  lot  of 
unnecessary  unpopularity.  That  was  the 
logical  position,  and  he  thought  it  would 
be  well  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  make  it  incumbent  on  the  local 
magistracy  and  police  not  to  cause  any 
delay  in  their  giving  the  information  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  to  meetingswhich 
were  about  to  be  held. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  49; 
Noes  176:  Majority  127.— (Div.  List, 
No.  142.) 

Mr.  sexton  said,  that  the  next 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  name 
opened  up  a  very  important  question  with 
regard  to  the  responsibility  of  those  who 
promoted  public  meetings,  and  as  the 
House  had  now  been  sitting  for  a  very 
considerable  time,  he  hop^  that  the 
Government  would  now  consent  to  re- 
port Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Ohairman  do  report  l^rogresSy 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
SexUm,) 

Mr.  CAUSTON  said,  that  early  in  the 
evening  the  Prime  Minister  announced 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  take 
a^  Morning  Sitting  to-morrow ;  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not  at  all 
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sanguine  that  any  yery  satisfactory 
result  was  likely  to  follow.  Now,  this 
Prevention  of  Grime  Bill  was  either 
urgent,  or  it  was  unnecessary.  The 
Gk)Temment  said  that  it  was  urgent. 
The  Irish  people — the  terror-stricken 
people  of  Ireland — considered  it  was 
necessary.  [**No,  no!"]  He  main- 
tained the  terror-stricken  people  said  it 
was  necessary,  and  he  and  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  of  opinion  that  the 
measure  was  required.  He,  therefore, 
rose  to  make  an  appeal  and  a  suggestion 
to  Her  Majesty  s  Government.  His 
appeal  was  that  the  Gbvemment  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  bring  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  Bill  to  a  close.  The 
sooner  the  Government  recognized  the 
fact  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
country,  that  the  supporters  and  followers 
of  the  hon.  Member  fer  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell)  were  almost  irreconcilably 
opposed  to  this  measure,  and  were  using 
every  means  in  their  power  to  defeat  it.  He 
did  not  wish  to  say  anythingunkind  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  opposite  Gang- 
way. If  they  were  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  this  measure,  they  were,  perhaps, 
justified  in  using  the  immense  powers 
they  possessed  under  the  existing  Eules 
of  the  House  to  resist  its  progress ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  public  opinion  in  the 
country  was  at  the  back  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  chose  to  use  the  means 
they  had  at  their  disposal  to  obstruct 
the  progress  of  the  measure,  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  House  of  Commons 
generally  were  in  duty  bound  to  use  the 
powers  they  possessed  to  secure  the 
passing  of  the  Bill.  Under  the  exist- 
ing Hules  he  knew  it  would  be  madness 
to  attempt  to  vote  Urgency.  Morning 
Sittings  were  absolutely  useless,  for  they 
had  been  taken  over  and  over  again, 
ahd  l^e  result  had  been  nil.  He, 
therefore,  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
Government  that  the  only  course  open 
to  them  under  the  existing  Hules  was  to 
have  a  continuous  Sitting,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  adoption  of  such  a  course 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large 
number  of  Members  on  the  Ministerial 
side  of  the  House.  The  Government 
were  in  a  very  large  majority,  and  they 
must  recognize  that  fact.  He  did  not 
pretend  to  say  that  they  must  use  their 
msjority  unfairly;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered   that   the    interests  of    the 
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country — [An  hon.  Mbmbeb:  Which 
country  ?J — the  interests  of  England  and 
Ireland  demanded  that  this  measure 
should  be  passed.  There  was  no  one 
more  anxious  than  himself  to  see  reme- 
dial measures  passed  for  Ireland,  and 
when  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill 
came  before  the  Committee  he  should 
do  all  he  could  to  assist  its  progress. 
He  simply  threw  out  this  suggestion, 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  not,  at  this  early  hour  of  the 
night  (I.IO),  consent  to  report  Progress. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  must  deny 
that  there  was  any  ground  for  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
last  spoken,  that  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  had 
in  any  way  used  the  Forms  of  the  House 
to  oppose  this  Bill,  or  that  he  was  in  any 
way  obstructing  the  progress  of  this  Bill, 
or  encouraging  anybody  else  to  do  so.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  must  recollect  that,  after 
all,  he  was  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotch- 
man— he  was  not  quite  sure  which  he 
was — and  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
sympathize  as  much  with  them  and  their 
exertions  to  preseiTe  the  Constitutional 
liberties  of  their  country  as  they  sympa- 
thized with  themselves  and  their  own 
people.  He  could,  therefore,  under- 
stand, to  some  extent,  the  impatience 
with  which  he  had  viewed  the  attempts 
of  the  Irish  Members  to  alter  the  cha- 
racter of  this  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
must  recollect  that  this  Bill  consisted  of 
many  clauses,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  involved  principles  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  the  most  far-reaching 
consequences,  taking  away,  one  after 
the  other,  those  Constitutional  rights, 
which,  up  to  last  year,  had  been  enjoyed 
in  Ireland  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  would 
recommend  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  hesi- 
tate before  he  desired  to  precipitate  a 
conflict  between  the  Irish  people  and 
the  Government. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  Government  were  sensible  that  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  had  not  been  what 
the  House  of  Commons  had  a  right  to 
expect.  When  a  question  of  this  kind 
was  raised,  he  thought,  a  week  ago,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy), 
speaking  of  the  length  at  which  these 
debates  had  been  continued,  said  that 
the  Government  must  consider  that  they 
had  practically  got  the  main  part  of  the 
Bill  when  they  had  got  to  the  4th  clausOi 
and  the  Committee  hoped  and  expected 
that  in  the  subsequent  clauses  the  pro- 
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gross  of  the  Bill  would  have  been  more 
rapid.  The  hen.  Gentleman  said — **  You 
have  got  the  main  part  of  your  Bill,  and 
Tou  have  only  been  a  week  or  10  days 
in  discussing  all  these  clauses."   '*  That 
was  not  an  unreasonable  time,"   said 
the  hon.  Gentleman, ''  because  you  have 
got  the  main  part  of  your  BiJl."    WelJ, 
but  almost  as  nmch  time  had  been  ex- 
ponded  upon  the    next  three  clauses; 
therefore,  the  expectation  held  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  had  not 
been  at  all  fulfilled.      Just    let  them 
observe  what  had  taken  place  to-night. 
He  could  not  help  pointing  out,  with 
regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  was  conducted,  that 
two  hours  were  spent  on  what  he  must 
call   an  inordinate  abuse  of  Questions. 
To-day,  for  the  first  time,   there  were 
upon  the  Paper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 68  Questions,  a   number,  he  be- 
lieved, unparalleled  before.     Day  after 
day,  and  Session  after  Session,  the  abuse 
grew ;  and,  as  he  had  said,  two  hours 
were  spent  upon  Questions  to-day,  some 
of  which,  no  doubt,  were  important,  but 
many  of  which,  he  thought,  the  House 
might  very  well  have  dispensed  with. 
Since  Question  time,  seven  hours  and  a- 
half  had  been  taken  up  in  the  discussion 
of  Amendments,   which  nobody  could 
call  of  first-rate  importance.  They  com- 
menced the  clause  yesterday ;  they  had 
spent  the  whole  of  to-day  upon  it,  and 
tbey  had  not  yet  come  to  its  conclusion. 
It  was  perfectly  impossible,  in  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  Business  of  the  House, 
upon  this  or  any  other  Bill,  could  be 
conducted  upon  such  a  footing  as  that. 
He  had  no  desire  whatever,  if  they  could 
avoid  it,  to  go  to  anything  that  could  be 
called  extreme  measures  ;  but  what  had 
occurred  must  have  satisfied  everybody 
that  things  could  not  go  on  in  the  future 
as  they  had  gone  on  in  the  past.     He 
would  rather  reserve  the  consideration 
of    future    proceedings   to    the    Prime 
Minister;    and   he  hoped  that,  at  all 
events,  the   Committee  would  show  its 
desire  to  deal  practically  with  a  matter 
of  this  kind  by  finishing  the  discussion 
of  this  clause  to-night. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  personally 
alluded  to  him.  What  he  had  said  on  a 
former  occasion  he  would  now  repeat. 
He  pointed  out  on  Friday  night  last,  in 
reply  to  something  that  was  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 

ISir  WiUiam  Earcouri 


Bipon  (Mr.  Goschen),  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  got  four  clauses  of  the  Bill  in 
a  little  more  than  a  week,  whereas  the 
Tory  Party  had  taken  up  five  nights 
upon  the  three  first  lines  of  the  Land 
Bill  of  last  year.  As  this  Bill  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  population  of 
Ireland,  of  much  greater  importance 
than  the  miserable  Free  Sale  Clause  of 
the  Land  Act,  he  considered  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Members  bad  been  far  more 
pardonable  than  the  action  of  the  Tory 
Party  last  year.  He  pointed  out  last 
week  that  the  Government  had  got  the 
main  clauses  of  the  Bill.  He  added  no- 
thing to  that  except  that  he  hoped  the 
Gt)vernment  would  not  accept  the  advice 
given  them  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Kipon.  The  Govern- 
ment had  now  reached  the  7th  clause ; 
in  fact,  they  had  proceeded  two  or  three 
times  as  rapidly  in  the  last  two  or  three 
days  as  they  did  in  the  10  previous  days. 
He  considered  that  the  contention  he 

Eut  forward  on  Friday  night  last  had 
een  maintained  to  the  letter.   He  made 
no  complaint  of  the  speech  of  the  Home 
Secretary ;  but  he  did  not  think,  after 
all,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
to  blame  the  Irish  Members  for  what 
had   occurred    earlier  in   the  evening. 
Everyone  knew  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Question  time  was  occupied 
in   an  animated  dialogue  between  the 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Baron 
De  Worms) ;  in  fact,  he  thought  that 
the  House  never  presented  an  appear- 
ance so  much  like  a  Punch  and  Judy 
show  before,  for   the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  was  con- 
tinually jumping  up  and  down  badger- 
ing the  unfortunate  Under  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.     In  the  whole  course  of 
their  acquaintance  with  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  there  was  never  anything  so 
much  in  the  shape  of  baiting  as  had 
happened  this  afternoon  in  the  case  of 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
With  reference  to  the  proposal  to  finish 
this  clause  to-night,  he  thought  that  if 
the  Government  would  not  take  a  Morn- 
ing Sitting  to-day  the  clause  might  very 
fairly  be  finished ;  but  if  the  Govern- 
ment wanted  to  bring  them  down  at  2 
o'clock,  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would 
insist  upon  reporting  Progress.     The 
Home  Secretary  must  know  that  when- 
ever concessions  had  been  given  during 
this  Bill  progress  had  been  very  largely 
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accelerated.  Nothing  liad  astonished 
the  House  more  than  the  manner  in 
which  they  got  through  the  5th  clause. 
It  went  through  with  a  run.  A  substan- 
tial concession  was  made  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House,  and  through  went  the  clause. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  Irish  Party, 
during  the  progress  of  the  Bill,  had  re- 
ceived support  to  their  Amendments 
from  hon.  Members  sitting  on  the  Minis- 
terial side  of  the  House.  The  Irish 
Members  had  been  encouraged  to  go  on 
with  their  Amendments  by  the  Radical 
Members  of  the  House ;  and  the  infer- 
ence they  were  to  draw  from  that  was 
that  their  arguments  had  produced  a 
substantial  impression  on  the  minds  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  and  it  could 
not  be  maintained  that  they  were  argu- 
ing now  in  vain.  It  was  a  source  of 
considerable  satisfaction  to  them  to  find 
that,  instead  now  of  having  minorities 
of  20  or  30,  which  were  the  minorities 
when  they  started  the  discussion  of  this 
Bill,  those  minorities  had  doubled,  and 
now  the  supporters  of  Amendments  were 
dividing  50  or  60  strong.  He  would 
suggest  that  the  Government  should 
make  a  statement  that  they  would  aban- 
don the  Morning  Sitting  and  go  on  with 
the  Bill  now  until  they  came  to  some 
point  upon  which  there  was  a  very 
material  difference  of  opinion.  It  was 
proposed  that  they  should  meet  at  2 
o'clock.  When  they  met,  Questions 
would  occupy  the  time  until  half-past  2, 
and  that  would  only  give  them  four 
hours  and  a-half ;  and  then,  when  they 
met  again  at  7  o'clock,  or  at  10  minutes 
past — for  the  Speaker  did  not  come  in 
until  one  of  the  Whips  informed  him 
that  40  Members  were  present — [**  No, 
no !  "]  The  noble  Lord  opposite,  one  of 
the  Government  Whips,  shook  his  head ; 
but  hon.  Members  knew  very  well  how 
this  was  done.  On  the  grounds  he  had 
stated,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  the 
inconvenience  to  which  Members  might 
be  put,  he  would  recommend  the  Go- 
vernment to  drop  the  Morning  Sitting, 
and  see  how  they  went  on  with  the  Bui 
to-night. 

Sm  STAFFOED  NORTHOOTE 
said,  he  only  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
suggesting  that  as  it  seemed  to  be  un- 
derstood uiat  it  would  be  possible,  with- 
out sitting  very  late,  to  finish  the  7th 
clause — which  would  be  a  very  reason- 
able thing  for  the  Committee  to  con- 


template— they  had  better  try  to  avoid 
too  much  talking.  If  they  went  on 
with  this  discussion,  they  would  only  be 
losing  time,  which  could  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  considering  the 
Amendments  to  the  clause.  They  had 
been  discussing  the  clause  all  the  even- 
ing, and  their  minds  were  now  properly 
set  to  it,  and  if  they  went  on  quietly 
and  perseveringly,  he  did  not  think  it 
need  take  them  long  to  pass  it. 

Mb.  LABOUOHERE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had 
stated  that  he  would  suggest  to  his 
Friends  the  desirability  of  going  on  with 
the  7th  clause,  and  concluding  its  con- 
sideration to-night,  if  the  Motion  for  a 
Morning  Sitting  to-day  was  withdrawn. 
He  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would  point  out 
two  things — first,  that,  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  had  said,  there 
had  been  more  Liberals  with  the  Movers 
of  Amendments  opposite  on  this  clause 
than  on  any  other  Amendments  to  the 
Bill ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  this  clause 
was  in  itself  a  Bill.  It  would  have  the 
effect  of  putting  a  stop  to  public  meet- 
ings, and  he  would  put  it  to  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  himself,  how  long  would  it  be 
likely  to  take  to  pass  a  clause  or  a  Bill 
doing  away  with  the  right  of  public 
meeting  for  three  years  in  England  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  with  reference  to  the  suggestion 
that  the  arrangement  as  to  a  Morning 
Sitting  should  be  altered,  he  did  not 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances,  that 
could  be  done,  for  the  reason  that  when 
an  announcement  was  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  early  in  the  evening, 
people  went  away  with  the  impression 
that  that  announcement  would  be  ad- 
hered to.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  alter 
the  arrangement  at  this  time  of  the 
evening.  Hon.  Members  would  see  the 
difficulty  the  Government  were  involved 
in,  in  having  made  a  promise  of  this  de- 
scription. Hon.  Members  opposite  had 
the  support  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Northampton  (Mr.  Labouchere);  and,  no 
doubt,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
had  said,  that  support  was  a  very  potent 
and  valuable  element  in  their  resistance 
to  this  Bill.  He  thought,  at  all  events, 
they  ought  to  see  what  the  opinion  of 
the  House  was  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
should  insist  upon  going  on  with  the 
clause  before  a  new  arrangement  was  en- 
tered into.     He  must  resist  the  Motion. 
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Mb.  PARNELL  said,  lie  was  sorry 
the  Home  Secretary  had  not  been  able 
to  see  his  way  to  accepting  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford to  go  on  for  two  or  three  hours  to- 
night, and  finish  the  clause,  so  as  not  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  coming  down 
to  a  Morning  Sitting. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  :  I 
would  consent  to  forego  a  Morning  Sit- 
ting if  I  could  ;  but  it  is  impossible. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  sorry  for 
that,  because  he  thought  if  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  been 
able  to  accede  to  the  Motion,  it  would 
have  contributed  very  much  to  the  har- 
mony and  despatch  of  Public  Business. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
would  see  that  as  they  would  be  obliged 
to  meet  there  again  in  12  hours'  time, 
it  would  not  be  reasonable  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  require  them  to  stop  here 
another  two  hours  till  they  finished  the 
clause.  If  they  finished  the  clause, 
after  deducting  the  time  which  would  be 
spent  in  getting  home  and  getting  back 
again,  they  would  only  be  left  with 
something  like  10  hours  for  sleep  and 
transacting  any  private  business  they 
might  have  to  perform.  Then,  again, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  num- 
ber of  hon.  Members  who  were  opposing 
this  Bill,  and  endeavouring  to  amend  it 
in  the  interests  of  a  whole  people,  was 
very  limited.  Though  they  would  have 
been  willing  to  have  given  two  hours  to 
the  further  consideration  of  the  clause 
to-night,  if  the  arrangement  had  been 
for  them  to  meet  at  4  o'clock  to- 
morrow, he  did  not  think  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  should  be  asked  to 
g^ve  any  further  time  to  the  Bill  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  not  reasonable  to  ask  them 
to  g^  on  any  longer ;  therefore,  he 
trusted  the  Government  would  give 
way. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary had  drawn  attention  to  a  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford,  to  the  effect  that 
when  thev  had  obtained  the  4th  clause 
of  the  Bill  they  really  had  secured  the 
most  important  part  of  it.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  from  this 
had  drawn  the  conclusion  that  as  they 
had  got  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Bill  through,  the  rest  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  as  quickly  as  possible.    To  him 


(Mr.  O'Donnell)  it  appeared  the  legi- 
timate conclusion  was  that  as  the  Go- 
vernment had  got  the  **  Boycotting " 
Clause  and  the  clause  for  the  suspension 
of  trial  by  jury,  they  might  have  seen 
their  way  to  offering  less  resistance  than 
they  seem  inclined  to  do  to  reasonable 
Amendments  to  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  Bill.  j^Cries  of  •*  Divide!"! 
The  clamour  arising  from  the  Liberal 
Benches  opposite  was  a  conclusive  proof 
of  the  incapacity  of  the  Committee  to 
continue  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  in 
a  calm  frame  of  mind  to-night. 

Mb.  MONK  said,  there  was  a  very 
general  opinion  amongst  many  of  his 
Friends  sitting  on  that — the  Ministerial 
— side  of  the  House,  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  Progress  should  be  reported. 
If  the  Home  Secretary  hoped  to  get 
through  this  clause  to-night,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was  under  a  mis- 
take. Considering  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  that  they  were  to  meet  again 
at  2  o'clock,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  do  well  to  agree  that 
Progress  should  be  reported. 

Mb.  T.  E.  SMITH  said,  that,  as  one 
who  had  a  strong  feeling  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  ought  to  be 
supported  in  the  measures  they  thought 
necessary  for  the  purposQ.  of  preserving 
law  and  order  in  Ireland,  he  had  always 
kept  clear  of  anything  like  interfering 
with  the  Government  in  the  conduct  of 
their  Bill.  But  he  thought  the  time 
had  come  when  an  independent  Member 
might  be  excused  for  saying  that,  so  far 
as  his  feeling  and  that  of  others  sitting 
near  him  was  concerned,  the  opiuion 
was  gaining  gpround,  both  in  the  House 
and  out  of  it,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to  take  such 
steps  as  they  might  deem  desirable  to 
expedite  and  enforce  the  carrying  out 
of  the  policy  which  they  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  recommend.  He  was  not 
bringing  accusations  against  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  who  had  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty,  in  the  interests  of  the  country 
from  which  they  came,  to  oppose  the 
Bill,  line  by  line,  and  word  by  word ; 
but  the  Committee  must  look  at  this 
matter  as  practical  men.  They  must  be 
aware  that,  under  such  difficulties  as  the 
House  was  placed  in  at  present,  it  was 
quite  impossible  for  Parliament  to  pass 
a  perfect  measure.  If  it  was  to  be  sub- 
jected to  verbal  criticism,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  it  what  was  called  a 
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perfect  measure,  or,  if  they  did,  they 
would  not  have  time  to  pass  it  this  Ses- 
sion. They  must  proceed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  rough-and-ready  means. 
[/ronieal  cheers  hy  the  Irish  If  embers. li 
xes,  rough-and-ready  means;  but,  of 
course,  he  meant  in  crucial  circumstances. 
Bough-and-ready  means  were  sometimes 
necessary,  and  it  was  time  for  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  consider  what 
measures  they  could  take  to  bring  this 
legislation  to  a  termination.  The  con- 
duct of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  lead- 
ing as  it  did  to  the  eviction  of  some- 
where about  20  families  a- week,  was 
likely  to  produce  a  strong  feeling  in  the 
country  that  it  was  far  from  being  pa- 
triotic. He  would  also  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  a  feeling  was  growing  through- 
out the  country  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  Government  must  put  their 
foot  down  and  take  some  steps  to  secure 
the  practical  realization  of  that  policy 
which  they  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  recommending  to 
Parliament. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  should 
not  have  risen  to  keep  the  Committee 
from  the  division  they  were  anxious  for, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down. 
The  hon.  Member  charged  hon.  Gentle- 
men from  Ireland  with  a  policy  the  ten- 
dency of  which  was  to  increase  evictions 
in  Ireland;  but  it  was  not  the  Irish 
Party,  but  the  Government,  who  were 
responsible  for  what  was  taking  place 
in  Ireland.  They  were  following  the 
precedent  of  last  year  by  making  their 
policy  of  conciliation  follow  that  of 
coercion.  This  Bill  was  a  Bill  for  in- 
creasing evictions  in  Ireland.  It  was  a 
Bill  for  taking  away  from  the  Irish 
people  that  power  of  combination  which, 
when  the  Government  had  deserted  them, 
had  been  for  the  last  two  years  the  only 
means  they  possessed  for  stopping  evic- 
tions. This  was  a  Bill  for  putting  thelrish 
tenants  at  the  mercy  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords ;  and  yet,  in  full  view  of  this  fact, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith), 
after  his  long  experience,  had  the  face 
to  get  up  and  accuse  the  Irish  Members 
of  increasing  the  number  of  evictions  in 
Ireland.  The  Government,  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  had  already  obtained 
as  much  of  the  Bill  as  was  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  preserve  peace  and  order 
in  Ireland.  Then  let  them  drop  the  rest 
of  it.    They  had  made  themselves  pos- 


sessed of  far  too  much  power.  They 
had  taken  means  for  putting  down 
**  Boycotting,"  and  when  this  clause 
had  passed  they  would  have  taken 
means  for  putting  down  public  meet- 
ings. They  had  possessea  themselves 
of  power  to  bring  murderers  before 
what  they  conceived  to  be  an  impartial 
tribunal.  On  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment rested  responsibility  for  all  the 
evictions  that  were  taking  place  by  the 
delay  they  had  allowed  to  take  place  in 
the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Bill.  It  was 
monstrous  that  hon.  Gentlemen  like  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith) 
should  try  in  this  matter  to  run  with 
the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  feeling  was 
increasing  from  day  to  day  that  the 
Arrears  Bill  should  be  brought  forward, 
and  that  these  sentences  of  death,  which, 
in  the  form  of  evictions,  were  being 
passed  upon  the  people  from  day  to  day, 
should  be  put  an  end  to.  The  Govern- 
ment should  give  precedence  to  the 
Arrears  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  T.  E. 
Smith),  who  had  something  of  an  Irish 
constituency,  and  others,  had  given  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
opportunity  for  which,  with  malice  pre- 
pense, he  had  been  waiting,  when,  some 
time  ago,  he  said  there  was  some  force 
in  the  suggestion  that  they  should  have 
Urgency  for  this  Bill.  It  was  quite 
evident  to  anyone  who  knew  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  ante- 
cedents that  he  would  only  be  too  glad 
of  any  excuse  which  would  enable  him 
to  avail  hi  mself  of  that  continuous  Sitting 
to  hurry  the  Bill  through,  for  which  he 
had  all  along  been  so  very  anxious. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  they  were  not 
averse  to  proceeding  with  the  discussion 
on  this  Bill  if  they  were  allowed  to  do 
so  without  being  obliged  to  come  down 
here  to-day  to  a  Morning  Sitting.  The 
answer  the  Home  Secretary  had  given 
was  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  alter  the 
decision  of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  that 
was  the  answer  the  Home  Secretary  in- 
variably gave  the  House.  This  was 
the  third  or  fourth  time  that  a  similar 
reply  had  been  tendered.  Why  did  he 
not  think  of  it  beforehand  ?  The 
Government,  no  doubt,  had  intended 
to  discuss  this  Bill  until  3  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  If  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  that,  why 
had  the  Prime    Minister  brought  for- 
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ward  his  Motion ;  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  had  not  made  up  their  minds 
to  do  that,  why  should  they  not  now 
give  way  ?  If  this  sort  of  thing  went 
on,  hon.  Members  would  have  coercion 
on  the  brain. 

Mb.  PAENELL  :  Does  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  wish  to  take  a 
division  ?  It  will  only  lead  to  further  loss 
of  time. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET :  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  feeling  of 
the  Committee  is  upon  this  question. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  26  ; 
Noes  142:  Majority  116.— (Div.  List, 
No.  143.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
'*  That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (1/r.  Parneli) 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  24; 
Noes  137:  Majority  113. — (Div.  List, 
No.  144.) 

Mb.  DILLON  moved  that  Progress 
be  reported.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
action  the  Government  were  taking.  He 
had  understood  the  Home  Secretary  to 
say  that  he  desired  to  obtain  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee,  and  not  that  he  in- 
tended to  continue  to  divide.  There- 
fore, he  supposed  that  when  the  next 
Motion  was  made  the  Government  would 
acquiesce,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
that  the  Home  Secretary  was  only  making 
a  demonstration  of  force  against  the  Irish 
Members.  They  were  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  second  division;  but  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  now  consent  to 
report  Progress,  seeing  that  th^  appeal 
came  not  alone  from  the  Irish  Members, 
but  also  from  influential  supporters  of 
the  Government,  who  emphasized  their 
appeal  by  leaving  the  House  when  the 
Home  Secretary  desired  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee.  He  saw 
several  leave  the  House  because  they 
would  not  vote  for  the  Government,  and 
would  not  vote  against  the  Government. 
It  was  thus  plain  that  there  existed  out- 
side the  Irish  Party  a  feeling  that  the 
right  time  had  now  come  for  reporting 
Progress;  and,  therefore,  it  was  absurd  to 
place  the  Irish  Members  in  this  position 
at  2  o'dock  in  the  morning — that  they 
were  to  be  looked  upon  as  Obstruc- 
tionists. They  were  asking  the  Govern- 
ment to  consent  to  report  Progress — an 
hour  later   than   usual — because  they 

J/r.  Aletffe 


were  threatened  with  a  Morning  Sitting. 
They  objected  to  a  Morning  Sitting,  and 
had  stated  that  if  there  was  to  be  no 
Morning  Sitting  they  would  go  on  till 
3  o'clock ;  but  in  spite  of  their  objec- 
tions a  Morning  Sitting  was  fixed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{3fr.  Dillon,) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAKCpUET  said, 
it  was  quite  true  that  he  desired  to  ascer- 
tain the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  and 
that  opinion  he  had  ascertained.  He 
did  not  think  the  divisions  that  had  taken 
place  justified  the  boasts  made  as  to  the 
amount  of  support  received  from  Gentle- 
men on  the  opposite  Benches,  for  he  be- 
lieved that  when  the  Division  Lists  came 
to  be  examined  they  would  not  show 
that  the  recruits  from  these  Benches 
were  numerous.  The  position  in  which 
the  Committee  was  now  placed  illus- 
trated what  had  long  been  the  opinion 
of  the  Government — that  a  majority  in 
the  House  was  impotent  in  the  face  of  a 
small  minority.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  asked  why  he 
did  not  assent  to  the  last  Motion  ?  The 
last  Motion  was  one  which  would  have 
defeated  the  Bill ;  therefore,  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  not  assent  to  it. 
But  he  did  not  think  to-night  was  the 
I  proper  time  to  determine  what  course 
I  should  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  Public  Business.  That  ques- 
tion must  be  reserved  for  future  con- 
sideration. 

Mb.  R.  power  said,  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  dis- 
played an  unusual  amount  of  common 
sense ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  spoke  of  his  g^reat 
majority,  he  would  ask  him  to  remember 
that  in  the  first  division  25  Irish  Mem- 
bers voted  for  the  adjournment,  and  only 
10  against  it. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
considered  these  divisions  no  test  what- 
ever of  the  sense  of  the  Committee. 
There  were  Members  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House  in  favour  of  an  ad- 
journment who  yet  voted  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  debate.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Gloucester  {Mr.  Monk)  strongly 
urged  the  Government  to  consent  to  the 
Motion,  yet  he  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  division.  What,  therefore, 
was  the  value  of  this  division  while  it 
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was  perfectly  well  known  that  men  voted 
in  that  House,  not  because  they  objected 
to  the  Motion,  but  because  they  must 
support  the  Oovemment  ?  But  it  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Irish  Members 
had  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work  to  do 
upon  this  Bill,  and  that  the  matter  con- 
cerned them  the  most  closely.  They 
had  to  be  in  the  House  more  than  any 
other  section  of  the  House,  and  as  they 
had  to  be  back  again  at  2  o'clock,  they 
had  a  right  to  ask  the  House  to  consider 
their  physical  requirements. 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  that  as  the  Go- 
vernment were  about  to  consider  what 
steps  they  would  take  in  the  present 
position,  he  wished  to  make  a  practical 
suggestion,  which  was,  that  as  mur- 
derers were  stalking  about  the  land, 
and  evictions  had  not  been  suspended, 
they  should  let  the  Executive  in  Ireland 
act  as  if  this  Bill  had  been  passed,  and 
bring  in  a  Bill  of  Indemnity. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

METROPOLITAN    BOARD    OF    WORKS 

(MONEY)  BILL.— [Bill  176.] 

(Mr,  Courtney f  Lord  Richard  Orotvenor,) 

SECOND  BEADDTO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Mb.  COURTNEY,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
he  regp-etted  having  to  make  this  Motion 
at  such  an  advanced  hour ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Motion  must  be  made 
late,  or  at  a  later  period  of  the  Session, 
when  it  might  be  more  inconvenieut. 
He  was  encouraged  to  move  the  second 
reading  because  there  was,  practically, 
nothing  new  in  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  conceived  on  the  lines  of  previous 
Bills,  and  contained  no  principle  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  its  predecessors. 
There  were,  no  doubt,  new  loans  sanc- 
tioned ;  but  they  had  been  already 
authorized  by  Parliament.  A  great 
part  of  those  loans  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  schemes  which  had  been  ap- 
proved in  the  main  this  Session.  The 
total  sum  contained  in  the  Bill  was 
£1,500,000,  made  up  of  loans  for  the 
Metropolitan  District  (City  Lines)  Hail- 
way,  the  management  of  Asylums, 
School  Board  management,  and  other 
undertakings.  When  the  Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  Session,  in  the  last 
week  in  Julyi  the  question  was  raised  of 


referring  it  to  a  Select  Committee.  His 
Predecessor  (Lord  Frederick  Cavendish) 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
was  one  which  might  be  favourably  con- 
sidered by  a  Select  Committee,  and  pro- 
mised this  year  to  introduce  the  Bill  at 
such  a  period  that  it  could  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee.  The  House 
could  now  consider  whether  that  course 
should  be  adopted ;  and  the  next  stage 
of  the  Bill  he  (Mr.  Courtney)  proposed 
to  defer  till  Monday  next,  so  that  the 
question  could  be  considered.  During 
the  interval  he  should  be  happy  to  con- 
fer upon  the  most  convenient  course 
with  hon.  Members.  At  the  present 
moment,  however,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  refer  the  whole 
subject  to  a  Committee,  because  that 
would  be  nothing  less  than  referring  the 
whole  of  the  financial  action  of  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  to  a  Committee,  and 
such  a  reference  would  overtax  any 
Committee  that  could  be  appointed.  A 
Committee  this  Session  could  only  con- 
sider a  small  part  of  the  functions  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board.  This  question, 
however;  could  not  be  very  well  con- 
sidered at  that  hour  of  the  night ;  but 
he  should  be  happy  to  confer  privately 
with  hon.  Members,  and  if  they  could 
come  to  any  agreement  hereafter,  they 
could  probably  devise  plans  for  working 
out  what  was  a  large  and  complicated 
question. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Courtney,) 

Me.  WAHTON  said,  he  was  not 
about  to  raise  again  a  question  which 
Mr.  Speaker  decided  last  year ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  an  abuse  of  the  Standing 
Orders  that  a  Bill  which  was  really  pro- 
moted by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  should  be  held  technically  to  be 
promoted  by  the  Government.  He 
should  not  enter  into  that  question  ;  but 
it  was  a  hardship  upon  other  parties 
that  the  Board  of  Works  should  come 
in  under  the  shelter  of  the  Government 
and  avail  themselves  of  this  technicality, 
against  which  he  had  protested  last 
year.  This  Bill  was  nothing  more  than 
the  annual  budget  of  the  B(»ard  of 
Works ;  and  he  wished  to  take  the  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  Speaker  on  the  question 
whether  the  Board  had  a  right,  in  this 
Money  Bill,  to  introduce  the  10th  clause, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  money. 
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Mr.  COUETNEY,  on  the  point  of 
Order,  observed  that  this  clause  was  in- 
cluded in  last  yearns  Bill,  and  sanctioned 
by  Parliament  and  the  highest  authori- 
ties. 

Me.  SPEAKER:  It  appears  to  me 
the  clause  in  question  is,  in  fact,  part  of 
the  financial  arrangements  of  the  Bill, 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  the  House 
should  not  agree  to  it,  if  the  House 
thinks  proper  to  do  so. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  thought  it  was 
much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Bill  had 
been  brought  on  at  so  late  an  hour, 
though  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
bad  made  the  best  excuse  he  could  for 
adopting  that  course.  It  was  a  Bill  of 
gp*eat  importance,  for  it  was  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Works  to  raise,  by  taxing 
the  Metropolis,  an  additional  sum  of 
£3,217,000;  but  he  would  not  examine 
into  that  now.  He  rose  to  say  that  last 
year  he  moved  that  a  similar  Bill  to  this 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Commit- 
tee ;  and  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  was  not  quite  correct  in 
his  statement  df  what  took  place.  He 
(Mr.  Monk)  withdrew  his  Motion,  on 
the  distinct  understanding  that  the  Bill 
this  year  should  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee.  The  late  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  said — 

"  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  press 
the  Motion  to  a  division,  although  he  was  very 
much  inclined  to  agree  with  the  ohject  of  it.  It 
seemed  very  desirable  that  this  Bill  should  be 
onifldered  by  a  Select  Committee." 

And  he  went  on  to  say — 

«  He  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  introduced  next 
year  at  such  a  period  that  it  might  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee." — [3  Bamardj 
cclxiii.  1726.] 

Then  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  (Mr.  Monk) 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  on  the 
distinct  undertaking  to  refer  the  Bill  to 
a  Select  Committee  the  next  year,  and 
on  that  distinct  understanding  he  (Mr. 
Monk)  then  withdrew  his  Motion.  Well, 
he  really  did  not  understand  from  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  what  were  the 
objections  to  taking  that  course.  He 
felt  indebted  to  him  for  having  brought 
in  the  Bill  at  a  much  earlier  period  than 
usual  this  Session,  when  there  was  plenty 
of  time  to  have  it  so  considered ;  and 
be  thought  that  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Truro  (Sir  James  M*Qarel- 
Hogg)  would  agree  with  him  that  it 
was  not  right  that  the  Board  of  Works, 


which  came  for  powers  for  raising  a  sum 
of  £28,000,000  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on 
the  ratepayers  of  the  Metropolis,  should 
refuse  to  si^bmit  to  Parliamentary  con- 
trol the  raising  and  expenditure  of  such 
money.  He  would  only  say  that  he  in- 
tended that  evening  to  put  down  a  No- 
tice for  a  Select  Committee,  as  well  as 
an  Amendment  for  the  omission  of 
Clause  10,  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton)  had 
taken  objection.  He  also  objected  to 
Clause  8,  which  gave  power  to  the  Trea- 
sury to  authorize  a  further  expenditure 
of  £300,000  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament. If  such  a  power  was  to  be 
granted,  he  should  object  to  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  without  the  examination  of  a 
Select  Committee. 

Sm  JAMES  M^GAEEL-HOQO  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  quite  represented 
the  facts  of  the  case.  He  must  be  aware 
that  these  Bills  year  by  year  simply  em- 
bodied the  powers  that  had  been  given 
by  Parliament,  over  and  over  again  in 
recent  years,  for  the  expenditure  of 
money.  If,  as  he  gathered,  his  hon. 
Friend  did  not  intend,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  divide  against  the  second 
reading,  but  intended  to  take  the  view 
of  the  House  as  to  a  Select  Committee, 
he  would  not  at  that  hour  discuss  the 
Bill,  beyond  saying  that  it  was  a  Bill 
which  had  been  over  and  over  again 
confirmed  by  Parliament ;  and  there 
was  not  a  single  power  in  it  that  had 
not  previously  received  Parliamentary 
sanction.  He  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  Board  of  Works  were 
now  in  the  midst  of  great  and  important 
contracts,  and  arrangements  for  im- 
provements in  streets,  in  drainage,  and 
other  matters,  which  would  be  hindered 
and  delayed  if  they  were  to  be  sub« 
mitted  over  and  over  again  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  talked  of  the  increased  powers 

S'ven  to  the  Treasury;  but  the  hon. 
ember  was  paying  no  attention 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  had  heard  aU 
the  hon.  Baronet's  observations. 

Sir  JAMES  M'GAREL-HOGO  said, 
the  reason  for  asking  these  powers  from 
the  Treasury  was  this.  The  Board  of 
Works,  in  their  Bill,  had  confined  their 
demands  to  the  smallest  limits ;  but  if, 
in  the  course  of  their  street  improve- 
ments, bridges,  and  other  matters,  they 
should  find  it  necessary  to  go  beyond  the 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lbfeybe,  Bill  for 
the  better  protection  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lbfbtkb 
and  Mr.  Goubtnbt. 

Bill  j»rMin<^,andread  the  first  time.  [Bill207.] 

House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    LORDS, 
Friday,  im  Jum,  1882. 
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powers  given  them,  it  wi^  left  to  the 
Treasury  to  consent,  should  it  think  pro- 
per, and  allow  the  Board  to  expend  a 
small  sum  beyond  that  asked  for  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  FIBTH  said,  it  was  well  under- 
stood last  year,  when  his  hon.  Friend 
withdrew  his  Motion  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, that  the  Bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  this  year.  It  was 
a  matter  upon  which  not  much  was  said 
by  himself ;  but  it  was  entered  into,  and 
he  did  ask  his  hon.  Friend  to  withdraw 
his  Motion  on  the  understanding  re- 
ferred to.  That  was  the  best  course  to 
pursue  before  the  House  voted  these 
large  sums  of  money,  which  the  people 
of  liondon  would  provide,  and  in  the 
disposal  of  which  they  had  no  voice. 
There  was  a  sum  of  £100.000  for  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  he  sup- 
posed if  the  people  of  London  were  con- 
sulted nine-tenths  of  them  would  vote 
against  such  a  proposition.  It  was  an 
extraordinary  proposal  that  all  this 
money  should  be  voted  without  anyone 
knowing  the  reasons  for  it ;  but  if  the 
suggestion  for  a  Select  Committee  were 
accepted,  then  that  was  a  course  that 
would  result  in  the  proposals  becoming 
more  public,  and  to  the  expression  of 
representative  views  upon  them. 


Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommittsd 
for  Monday  26th  June. 

MOTIONS. 


SUBRET  TRIAL  OF  CAUSES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wartok,  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  Trial  of  Cauqes  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Wakton  and 
Mr.  Hbicrt  H.  Fowler. 

Billi?r0MMM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill204.] 

BEAL  AND    FEBSONAL  ESTATE  (ACOUMTTLA- 
TION  OF  income)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Datet,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  accumulation  of  the  income 
of  real  and  personal  estate,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Datet,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  and 
Mr.  Henrt  H.  Fowler. 

Billi^TMifiM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  206.] 

OBUELTY  to  ANIMALS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Acts  12  and  13  Vic.  c.  92,  and  13  and  14 
Vic  0.  92,  for  prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mids,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Samuel  Morlet,  Mr.  Jacob  Briout, 
Mr.  Passxo&b  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 

BiUi^ritrnM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill206.] 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— 5*«mrf  Readtng-- 
Poor  Rates  (113) ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Pro- 
visional Orders  (No.  2)  •  (123);  Artillery 
Eanges*(119). 

Report  ^Places  of  Worship  Sites  Amendment  • 
(77). 

Third  Reading — ^Municipal  Oorporations  (Un- 
reformed)*  (140);  Irish  Reproductive  Loan 
Fund  Act  (1874)  Amendment*  (120),  and 
passed, 

ARMY  (INDIA)— CAPTAIN  J.   B.  CHAT- 
TERTON,  BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDBESS. 

The  Eabl  of  GALLOWAY  moved— 

''That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
CTaciously  pleased  to  approve  of  Captain  J.  B. 
Chatterton,  removed  compulsorily  to  the  Half- 
pay  List  on  26th  April  1869,  being  reinstated  in 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  from  that  date  in  conse- 
quence of  its  now  having  been  admitted,  on 
further  investigation  into  his  case,  that  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  was  thus  compulsorily 
removed  to  half -pay,  viz.,  the  terms  of  the 
despatch  from  the  Qovemment  of  India,  dated 
6th  January  1869,  adverting  to  this  officer  hav- 
ing reported  himself  '  uxifit  for  duty  whilst 
medical  opinion  was  against  him'  upon  this 
point,  have  now  been  completely  disproved  by 
the  whole  medical  evidence  as  reported  in  the 
despatch  from  the  Government  of  India  of 
2 1  St  February  1881,  which  substantiates  the 
fact  that  in  Ueu  of  any  conduct  on  his  part 
calling  for  animadversion,  Captain  Chatterton 
was  acting  under  the  special  general  order  of 
the  late  Lord  Sandhurst  when  Commander- 
in-Chief  of   Her  Majesty's  Forces  in  India, 

1236 
No. dated  16th  March  1869,  conveyed  to 

C, 
him  through  the  usual  military  chaxmeL" 

The  noble  Earl  said  that  nothing  was 
more  distasteful  to  himself  than  bring- 
ing before  their  Lordships  a  case  of  in- 
dividual grievance ;  but  this  case  had 
been  the  result  of  medical  misappre- 
hension, and  it  was  right  that  it  should 
be  mentioned  to  the  House.  The  reason 
why  he  had  brought  it  forward  was  be- 
cause Captain  Chatterton  was  attached 
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to  the  regiment  in  whicli  he  had  served. 
The  case  would  have  been  brought  on 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  in  the 
presence  of  the  noble  Marquess  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India;  but  there 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  knowing  that 
a  private  Member  could  not  bring  for- 
ward any  subject  in  that  House.  The 
case  against  Captain  Chatterton  appeared 
to  be  that  he  put  forward  complaints  of 
illness,  and  that  the  Medical  Boards  in 
India  did  not  agree  in  opinion  in  regard 
to  those  complaints,  ana  then,  when  a 
request  was  sent  home  asking  what  was 
to  be  done  in  consequence,  a  summary 
order  was  issued  compulsorily  removing 
him  to  the  Half-pay  List.  It  did 
appear  from  the  Papers,  that  Gap  tain 
Chatterton  was  ill  at  Calcutta,  and  that 
he  was  in  the  hospital  there.  The  case 
had  been  before  successive  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  they  thought  it  should  not 
be  re-opened,  but  why  he  did  not  know, 
as  it  seemed  to  be  a  hard  one. 

VisooTJNT  ENFIELD  said,  his  noble 
and  gallant  Fnend  was  quite  right  in 
saying  that  this  case  had  occupied  the 
attention  of  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  for  India  and  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with 
him  in  thinking  that  there  had  been 
any  misapprehension  in  the  matter,  nor 
did  he  think  that  Captain  Chatterton 
had  been  treated  otherwise  than  with 
patience,  consideration,  and  strict  jus- 
tice. If,  after  hearing  the  remarks  he 
had  to  make,  their  Lordships  should  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  he  would  ask  them  to 
say  **  Not  Content "  to  the  Motion.  Lieu- 
tenant Chatterton  entered  the  Service  in 
1856;  he  was  placed  on  half-pay  in 
April,  1869,  after  somewhat  less  than 
14  years'  service.  During  that  period 
he  was  absent  from  India  on  medical 
certificates  for  six  years  and  a-half.  In 
1868,  having  rejoined  after  a  lengthened 
absence,  much  unpleasantness  ensued 
between  Lieutenant  Chatterton  and  his 
superior  officers,  owing  either  to  his  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  to  perform  cer- 
tain  military  duties,  on  the  one  hand 
the  officer  in  question  pleading  physical 
inability  to  do  his  duty,  on  the  other 
hand  the  medical  evidence  not  bearing 
out  these  groimds  for  non-compliance 
with  the  orders  the  officer  from  time  to 
time  received.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Government  of  India  accepted  Lieutenant 
Chatterton's  own  version  of  his  case, 
and,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial  for 
alleged  disobedience  of  orders  and  neg- 
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lect  of  duty,  they  acted  on  his  own 
asseverations,  and  considering  that  he 
had  passed  so  much  time  on  leave,  and 
yet  asked  for  another  extension,  they 
thought  it  best  to  place  him  upon  half- 
pay.  They  could  have  done  no  more 
and  no  less  in  the  case  of  any  other  officer 
similarly  circumstanced  as  regarded  the 
amount  of  previous  leave  that  he  might 
have  had  and  the  present  doubtful  state 
of  his  health.  He  could  not  understand 
how  his  noble  and  gallant  Friend  could 
look  upon  the  despatch  of  February  21, 
1881,  in  the  way  he  had  described  it  in 
the  terms  of  his  Motion,  and  in  the  re- 
marks he  had  made  in  his  speech.  What 
were  the  facts?  Towards  the  end  of 
1868  a  Court  of  Inquiry  was  held  as  to 
why  Lieutenant  Chatterton  failed  to  per- 
form certain  military  duties ;  the  officer's 
excuse  was  physical  inability,  owing  to 
"  a  contraction  of  the  left  '  tendon 
Achilles.'  "  The  Eeport  of  this  Court 
was  sent  to  head-quarters ;  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief addressed  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  expediency  of  taking 
Lieutenant  Chatterton  at  his  own  word 
with  reference  to  his  physical  incapacity 
to  serve,  and  removing  him  from  the 
effective  branch  of  the  Service,  as  being 
totally  unfit  for  the  active  duties  of  bis 
Profession.  Before  the  Government  of 
India  could  take  any  action  in  the  mat- 
ter further  difficulties  arose  with  respect 
to  Lieutenant  Chatterton's  non-perform- 
ance of  duty,  the  reason  given  by  him 
being  **  palpitation  of  the  heart."  This 
further  Keport  was  sent  on  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  and  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  that  Lieutenant  Chatter- 
ton should  be  placed  on  hcdf-pay.  This 
officer  was  thereupon,  in  December,  1868, 
released  from  temporary  arrest,  under 
which  he  had  been  placed,  and  suspended 
from  the  performance  of  all  military 
duties,  pending  the  final  official  decision 
of  the  Government  at  home.  Subse- 
quently to  these  events,  in  March,  1869, 
Lieutenant  Chatterton  addressed  a  re- 
quest direct  to  head- quarters,  requestinff 
to  be  allowed  to  choose  his  own  medioiu 
attendant.  To  this  the  Adjutant  General 
replied  that — 

"  Fending  the  orders  of  Government  in  hi* 
case  be  might  consider  himself  on  leave  in 
Calcutta,  and  might  consult  any  medical  officer 
he  pleased/* 

This  permission^  however,  did  not  in 
anyway  affect  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  made  two  months 
previously,  that  this  officer  should  be 
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Lieutenant  Chatterton,  therefore,  re- 
mained in  Calcutta,  availing  himself  of 
the  Officers'  Hospital  in  that  city,  and 
nominally  still  on  the  roll  of  his  regi- 
ment, pending  the  final  decision  of  the 
Government  in  his  case.  There  was  a 
medical  and  surgical  Beport  of  this 
officer's  case  made  in  the  hospital  at 
Calcutta,  confirming  the  existence  of 
weakness  in  the  left  ankle  joint,  but  not 
confirming  the  presence  of  heart  disease. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  April 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
place  Lieutenant  Chatterton  upon  half- 
pay  was  communicated  to  him,  and  he 
thereupon  left  hospital  and  returned  to 
England.  Since  that  time  he  had  been 
in  receipt  of  retired  half- pay  of  £127  1 5«. 
yearly,  the  actual  service  performed  by 
him  falling  short  of  eight  years.  As- 
suming that  the  conduct  of  this  officer 
was  irreproachable,  that  his  services 
had  been  distinguished,  and  that  he 
had  become  unfitted  for  work  through 
devotion  to  his  duty,  he  could  have 
occupied  no  better  position  financially 
than  he  did  now.  Had  the  authorities 
in  India  granted  him  a  third  furlough, 
he  would  on  his  return  to  England  have 
been  placed  on  half- pay  on  precisely 
the  same  conditions  as  he  was  now.  He 
did  not  wish  in  any  way  to  reflect  in- 
juriously upon  this  officer's  professional 
character  ;  but  he  must  maintain  that 
there  were  no  exceptional  circumstances 
in  this  case  to  warrant  such  an  act  of 
Hoyal  grace  as  the  noble  and  gallant 
Lord  in  his  Motion  would  suggest.  He 
hoped,  after  what  he  had  said,  their 
Lordships  would  consider  that  Lieu- 
tenant Chatterton  had  not  been  treated 
harshly,  with  unkindness,  or  with  injus- 
tice, and,  therefore,  that  they  would  not 
consent  to  the  Motion. 

The  Earl  of  GALLOWAY  said,  he 
was  Tery  anxious  that  it  should  not 
be  supposed  that  there  was  any  malin- 
gering in  the  case.  After  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  noble  Viscount  he  would 
not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Lord  ELLENBOROUGH  said.  Lieu- 
tenant Chatterton  was  clearly  entitled  to 
his  passage,  or  the  amount  of  it ;  and  if 
the  statements  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  were  correct,  under  all 
the  circumstances  this  further  g^ant 
might  meet  the  justice  of  the  case. 

Motion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  wiih- 


{Th0  Lord  Cdrrinffton,) 
(no.  lis.)       SECOND  BEADIKO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

LoftD  CARRINGTON,  in  movine 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  its  object  was  to  remedy  a 
defect  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the 
payment  of  poor  rates.  In  some  oases 
occupiers  paid  rates  for  half-a-year  in 
advance,  and  though  they  might  leave 
their  houses  at  the  immediate  quarter, 
and  the  premises  remained  empty,  they 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  full  half-year's 
rates;  but  this  Bul  would  make  the  ocon- 
pier  liable  for  only  a  proportionate  part 
of  the  rates,  and  he  might  add  that  no- 
thing would  be  recoverable  from  the 
landlord. 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— (The  Lord  Carrington.) 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

PEACE  PRESERVATION  (IRELAND) 
ACT,  1881— SEARCH  FOR  ARMS. 

QUESTION.    OBSEBYATIONS. 

Lord  FOHBES  asked  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  Whether  any  organized 
search  is  being  made  for  arms  in  the 
disturbed  districts  in  Ireland ;  and,  if  so, 
with  what  results?  The  noble  Lord 
said,  he  did  not  put  the  Question  in  any 
Party  spirit,  nor  did  he  wish  to  import 
into  it  any  controversial  matter.  All  he 
wished  was  that,  as  arms  were  being 
largely  carried  in  Lreland  at  the  present 
time,  as  besides  the  murders  and  outrages 
of  which  they  had  heard  lately,  there  had 
been,  according  to  the  official  Heturns, 
396  cases  of  agrarian  outrages  during 
the  month  of  May,  the  Statute  enabling 
the  Government  to  institute  a  search  for 
arms  should  be  put  in  force  as  generally 
as  possible.  Outrage,  disorder,  and  ter- 
rorism were  hanging  like  an  unwhole- 
some mist  over  that  unhappy  land  ;  and 
although  the  Government  were  taking 
measures  in  "  another  place  "  to  bring 
about  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things, 
it  might  be  some  time  before  those  mea- 
sures were  completed ;  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  desirable  that  the  Executive 
should  avail  themselves  of  all  the  powers 
now  at  their  ^posal.    They  might  be 
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ayailing  themselves  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  last  year  to  some  extent; 
and  it  was  to  ascertain  the  exact  manner 
in  which  they  were  putting  them  in 
force  that  he  hrought  forward  his  Ques- 
tion. It  was  quite  plain  that  all  the 
outrages  which  had  heen  committed  in 
Ireland  had  heen  committed  with*  guns 
and  revolvers,  save  and  except  the 
horrihle  murders  in  the  Phoenix  Park. 
Landlords,  magistrates,  ladies,  land 
agents,  and  farmers  had  been  shot  in 
afi  places  and  at  all  seasons.  On  the 
moors  and  in  the  coverts  of  England 
and  Scotland  there  was  close  time  for 
game ;  but  in  Ireland  for  the  landlords 
and  their  agents  there  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  These  fearful  outrages  were 
committed  on  all  days  of  the  week — 
Sundays  included.  Nor,  in  this  war 
against  the  landlords,  were  the  landlords 
or  their  agents  the  only  persons  who 
BufiPered.  Sometimes  it  was  a  car-driver ; 
and  only  recently  a  poor  corporal  had 
met  with  his  death,  not  on  the  field  of 
battle,  but  at  the  hands  of  skulking 
assassins,  who  fired  at  him  from  behind 
a  wall.  The  worst  feature  of  these  out- 
rages was  that  they  were  now  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  in  daylight.  There 
had  been  an  elevation  in  rank  in  con- 
nection with  these  distressing  occur- 
rences. ** Captain  Moonlight"  having 
been  raised  now  into  *  *  General  Daylight." 
He  would  suggest  that  the  Government 
should  fix  a  certain  day  and  a  certain 
time  for  a  general  search  for  arms 
throughout  Ireland.  It  might  be  said 
that  he,  as  a  Scotch  Peer,  had  no  con- 
nection with  Ireland.  It  was  true  that 
he  had  no  very  direct  connection  with 
the  country;  but  he  felt  very  keenly 
with  the  loyal  and  respectable  classes 
there ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 
the  noble  houses  in  Ireland  had  de- 
scended from  his  own  ancestors.  If  the 
question  agitating  Ireland  were  simply 
one  of  land,  he  should  not  have  come 
forward  in  any  way.  They  were  all,  of 
course,  interested  in  seeing  that  the  laws 
affecting  the  land  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  were  not  relaxed ;  but  this 
was  a  question  of  blood,  and  he,  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  felt 
himself  impelled  to  take  his  present 
course,  in  order  to  dear  himself  from  all 
complicity  in  the  horrible  outrages  that 
were  occurring  in  Ireland. 

LoBD  CARLINGFOED  rLoKD  Privy 
Seal)  :  I  am  afraid  the  noble  Lord  over- 
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rates  the  effect  of  searches  for  arms  in 
Ireland  upon  the  horrible  assassinations 
which  have  from  time  to  time  taken 
place  there.  I  am  afraid  that  under  no 
possible  system  of  searching  for  arms, 
or  an  Arms  Act,  however  strict  it  may 
be,  is  it  possible  so  to  denude  a  district 
of  firearms  as  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  assassination.  At  the  same  time,  I 
entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that 
the  stringent  enforcement  of  the  Arms 
Act,  or  whatever  form  of  that  Act  may 
be  in  force,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
that  searching  for  arms  is  one  of  the 
proceedings  which  the  Irish  Executive 
IS  bound  to  take  in  disturbed  districts. 
I  know  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is 
using  all  the  powers  at  present  at  his 
command  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
crime  in  these  districts;  and  I  know 
from  the  Irish  Government  that  searches 
for  arms  have  taken  place,  and  do  take 

Elace,  though  the  result,  I  am  informed, 
as  not  come  to  much  as  to  the  number 
of  weapons  discovered.  But,  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  said,  the  Bill  which  is 
now  passing  through  the  other  House 
contains  a  more  stringent,  and,  indeed, 
a  much  more  efficient,  provision  with  re- 
spect to  the  possession  of  unlicensed 
arms  and  searches  for  them.  We  are 
anticipating  the  arrival  of  the  Bill  con- 
taining these  provisions  in  this  House, 
and  I  only  hope  that  it  may  reach  us 
before  long. 

ENTAILS  (SCOTLAND). 
QITESTION.       0DSEBVATI0K8. 

The  Eael  of  MINTO  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  they  are 
disposed  to  supplement  the  information 
proposed  to  be  obtained  from  the  Be- 
turns  moved  for  in  this  House  on  Tues- 
day last  on  the  subject  of  Scottish  Entails 
by  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  lands 
under  entail  in  Scotland  under  the  seve* 
ral  categories  of  the  proposed  Betums, 
the  names  of  the  existing  heirs  in  pos- 
session thereof,  and  in  what  districts  such 
lands  are  situated  ?  The  noble  Earl  ob- 
served that  the  Betums  moved  for  a  few 
davs  ago  would  be,  no  doubt,  extremely 
valuable,  and  he  desired  to  express 
his  satisfaction  that  a  promise  had  been 
obtained  that  they  would  be  given.  He 
believed  the  Betums  might,  with  great 
advantage  to  the  public  of  Scotland,  bo 
made  fuller,  especially  in  the  direction 
he  indicated  in  lus  Question.  A  grievance 
had  been  made  out  of  this  subject  on 
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behalf  of  the  occupying  tenantnr,  the 
statement  being  that  on  entailed  land 
there  was  less  prosperity  than  on  unen- 
tailed land ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  found  that  if  they  had  the  means  of 
ascertaining  what  lands  were  entailed 
and  not  entailed,  the  prosperity  of  the 
former  class  of  land  was  as  high  as  the 
other.  He  did  not  wish  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  Bill  before  the  House  ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  very  desirable  that 
further  facilities  should  be  given  to 
ascertain  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and 
they  should  know  whether  the  operation 
of  this  legislation  would  be  felt  over  a 
small  or  a  large  portion  of  Scotland.  He 
wished  to  know  it  the  Government  would 
produce  information  of  the  kind  he  had 
mentioned  ? 

The  Eael  of  ROSEBERY  :  I  quite 
agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that  the 
Returns  which  he  asks  for  would  be 
useful ;  but  I  think  he  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  hinder  the  publication  of  the 
Returns  which  were  moved  for  by  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown), 
who  I  do  not  see  in  his  place.  I  tele- 
graphed as  soon  as  I  read  my  noble 
Friend^s  Notice  to  Edinburgh,  and  I  find 
that  the  furnishing  of  these  Returns  he 
asks  for  would  be  attended  with  consi- 
derable delay.  I  therefore  cannot  pro- 
mise them ;  out  if  he  will  be  satisfied 
with  my  assurance  that  I  will  make 
inquiry  into  the  matter  at  once,  and  see 
if  they  can  be  furnished  in  time  to  be  of 
any  use,  and,  if  so,  I  shall  do  my  best 
to  furnish  them. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Five  o'clock, 

to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 
before  Eleven  o'clock. 


\  *>     •».  -^l.  -N.-»L  -V    -*       X      '^  -S-^  H* 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  \Uh  June,  1882. 


The  HoQse  met  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

MINUTES.]  —  Prttatb  Bills  {by  Order)— 
Cofutdered  as  amended — London  Street  Tram- 
ways Extontdons  *. 

Third  i^aifin^— 'London  and  South  Western 
Railway  *,  and  patted. 

PviiLic  Bills  —  Fir$t  Reading — Imprisonment 
for  Contumacy  ♦  [20S]. 

Commtf^M— Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [157] 
--R.r.  [Thirteenth  Night]. 

Beport — Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provi- 
sional Orders  (No.  6)*  [176]. 

Considered  as  amended — Local  Gk)vemment  Pro- 
visional Order  (No.  11)  •  [186]. 


QUESTIONS. 

— M>.:o:«o»— 
VACCINATION  ACT-CALF  LYMPH. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  What 
has  been  done  in  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mise to  provide  a  public  supply  of  calf 
lymph  for  the  vaccination  of  those  who 
preferred  it ;  if  he  would  state  at  what 
date  the  Government  calf  lymph  estab- 
lishment was  opened ;  how  many  points 
and  tubes  of  preserved  lymph  have  been 
distributed  from  it ;  what  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  its  distribution  to 
public  vaccinators  and  medical  prac- 
titioners; what  arrangements,  if  any, 
have  been  made  for  calf-to-arm  vacci- 
nation at  a  public  station  or  stations; 
and,  how  many  children  have  been  vacci- 
nated by  public  vaccinators  direct  from 
calf  to  arm  ? 

Mb.  DODSON  :  A  permanent  vaccine 
station  has  been  established  at  Lamb's 
Conduit  Street,  under  the  management 
of  Dr.  Cory,  providing  regular  calf-to- 
arm  vaccination,  and  giving  opportu- 
nity for  the  vaccination  of  children 
direct  from  the  calf  twice  a-week.  In 
the  first  instance  great  difficulties  were 
experienced  in  obtaining  suitable  pre- 
mises; buttemporary  accommodation  was 
obtained  at  Netting  Hill,  and  lymph 
began  to  be  distributed  last  summer 
from  calves  vaccinated  there.  Since 
July  last  lymph  has  been  obtained  to 
the  amount  of  2,106  points  and  78  tubes, 
of  which  1,672  points  and  51  tubes  have 
been  distributed.  It  is  supplied  to  public 
vaccinators,  and  to  other  registered 
medical  practitioners  on  application,  free 
of  charge.  Since  the  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street  station  was  opened  in  March,  37 
children  have  been  vaccinated  there 
direct  from  the  calf. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  (SCOT- 
LAND)-THE  ISLAND  OF  LEWIS. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  a  notice  in  Gaelio 
and  English,  dated  Chamberlain's  Office, 
Stomoway,  March  8th,  and  circulated 
among  the  crofters  of  the  Island  of  Lewis, 
to  the  effect 

'*  That  children  who  do  not  regularly  attend 
school  and  make  up  the  requisite  number  of  at- 
tendances, and  be  present  at  the  examination  of 
the  school,  put  ,the  ratepayers  and  the  School 
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Board  of  the  parish  to  the  loss  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  grant ; " 

and  that  therefore 

<*  Children  once  entered  on  the  admission 
register  of  the  school,  who  fail  to  make  up  the 
requisite  number  of  attendances,  or  who  are 
not  present  at  the  examination  of  the  school 
this  year,  their  parents  will  have  to  pay  with 
their  first  rent  the  sum  of  18<.  for  each  child 
who  may  thus  fall  in  attendance ;  ** 

and,  whether  the  same  gentleman  who 
is  Chamberlain  of  Lewis  is  also  Chair- 
man of  all  the  School  Boards  in  the 
island ;  and,  if  so,  whether  the  Educa- 
tion Department  will  take  any  steps  in 
the  matter  ? 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  :  I  have  seen  the 
notice  to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers, 
and  as  it  is  a  question  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  not  between  the  De- 
partment and  the  school  board,  I  have 
no  rif^ht  to  interfere.  I  understand  that 
the  Chamberlain  has  been  re-elected 
Chairman  of  the  four  school  boards 
since  the  issue  of  this  notice,  and  that 
his  sole  object  in  issuing  it  was  to  insure 
regularity  of  attendance,  and  to  prevent 
loss  to  the  ratepayers  through  absence 
of  children  on  the  day  of  inspection.  I 
xmderstand  that  any  fines  inflicted  will 
be  paid  into  the  school  fund ;  but  I  hope 
the  local  authorities  (who  have  been  very 
remiss  hitherto)  will  so  discharge  their 
functions  as  to  render  such  fines  unneces- 
sary. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— PRI- 
SONERS  DETAINED  UNDER  THE 
ACT. 

Mb.  BIQGAE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  the  case  in  which  James 
M*Govem,  Thomas  M 'Govern,  and  Owen 
Maguire,  who  were  arrested  on  the  7th 
instant,  and  charged  with  being 

^'Accessory  to  a  crime  punishable  by  law, 
that  is  to  say,  shooting  at  and  wounding  a  cer- 
tain person  with  intent  to  murder  him," 

is  the  one  in  which  an  attack  was  made 
on  one  William  Trimble,  on  the  31st 
ultimo ;  and,  whether  he  is  aware  that 
the  prisoners  declare  they  are  able  to 
prove  their  entire  innocence  of  the  crime, 
and  if  he  will  give  the  prisoners  an  op- 
portunity of  proving  their  innocence  ? 

Mb.  TREVELTAN:  The  grounds 
stated  for  the  arrest  of  these  men  in  the 
warrants  under  which  they  are  detained 
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will  be  laid  before  the  House  in  dae 
course,  as  provided  by  the  Act,  and  I 
cannot  give  the  hon.  Member  the  supple- 
mental information  he  asks  for.  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  James  M'Govem, 
making  the  allegation  contained  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Question,  and 
have  forwarded  it  to  His  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mb.  O'SHEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  the  cases  of  all  suspects  from 
the  county  Clare  have  now  been  recon- 
sidered ;  and,  if  so,  how  many  of  those 
suspects  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  decided  to  retain  for  the  pre- 
sent in  custody  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  In  reply  to  this 
Question,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  authorizes 
me  to  say  that  he  has  been,  and  still  is, 
considering  the  cases  of  all  the  prisoners 
arrested  in  the  County  Clare,  and  in  any 
case  in  which  he  considers  he  can  do  so 
with  safety  to  the  peace  of  the  district 
he  orders  the  prisoner's  release. 

Mb.  O'SHEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  he  has  received  testimonials 
from  gentlemen  of  position  in  the  county, 
as  to  the  high  character  borne  by  Mr. 
Daniel  O'Loughlin,  of  Lisdoonvama, 
late  master  of  the  Bally  vaughan  (county 
Clare)  Workhouse,  who,  together  with 
Mr.  Denis  Hogan,  of  Bally  vaughan,  was 
on  the  17th  ultimo  sent  to  Qalway  gaol 
for  six  months  by  Mr.  Wilfred  Lloyd, 
H.M.  under  a  Statute  of  Edw.  IIL; 
and,  whether  those  prisoners  may  hope 
for  release  or  for  a  mitigation  of  their 
punishment  ? 

Mb.  TBEVELYAN  :  I  have  received 
through  the  hon.  Member  testimonials 
as  to  the  character  of  Mr.  O'Loughlin. 
In  his  case,  and  that  of  Mr.  Denis 
Hogan,  there  were  appeals  to  the  Queen's 
Bench,  which  were  dismissed  and  the 
committals  upheld,  and  His  Excellency 
has  not  considered  the  cases  with  a  view 
to  any  mitigation  of  the  sentences. 

Mb.  0*SHEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether,  having  regard  to  the  present 
peaceful  state  of  the  neighbourhood.  His 
Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will 
withdraw  the  warrant,  if  any,  against 
Mr.  J.  Malone,  of  Tomg^aney,  county 
Clare  ?        

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  If  the  hon. 
Member  refers  to  a  warrant  nnder  the 
Protection  Act,  I  can  promise  him  Ihat 
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such  warrant  will  not  be  ex3cuted  if  Mr. 
Malone  does  not  commit  any  further  act 
calling  for  its  execution.  Mr.  Malone  is 
at  present  in  custody  on  remand  under 
the  ordinary  law,  charged  with  writing 
a  threatening  letter. 

Mr.  0*SnEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether,  in  view  of  the  high  testimony 
to  character,  and  the  recommendations 
(including  that  of  his  employer,  Captain 
0*Callaglian,  a  magistrate  and  deputy 
lieutenant  of  the  county),  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Whelan,  of  Ballinahinch,  County 
Clare,  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant finds  himself  in  a  position  to 
order  Mr.  Whelan's  release  ? 

Mr.  T  revel Y an  :  His  Excellency 
yesterday  considered  all  the  facts  of  this 
case,  and  decided  that  he  could  not  at 
present  order  Mr.  Whelan' a  release. 

Mr.  O'SHEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant has  considered  the  stron^c  recom- 
mendations in  favour  of  Mr.  T.  M'Kenna, 
of  Ogonelloe,  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted at  various  times;  and,  whether 
His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  in 
a  position  to  comply  with  them,  and  to 
order  his  release  r 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  His  Excellency 
has  this  day  ordered  Thomas  M'Kenna's 
release. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  there  is  any  reason  for  the  continued 
detention  of  Mr.  John  Ladrisan  in  Kil- 
kenny Gaol,  who  was  arrested  at  Bock- 
chapel,  county  Cork,  on  the  17th  Feb- 
ruary ;  and  if  it  is  not  the  fact  that  his 
district  is  quite  peaceable  ;  and,  if  John 
M*Namara,  of  Tulla,  oounty  Clare,  is 
still  confined  in  Kilmainham  Gaol,  and 
if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  re-considered 
his  case  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  The  case  of  Mr. 
John  Ladrigan  is  now  under  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  consideration.  John  M*Na- 
mara  was  released  on  the  8th  instant. 

ARMY    (AUXHiLlRY    FORCES)— 
ADJUTANTS. 

Mr.  mac  IVEE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  Adjutants 
of  the  Auxiliary  Forces,  who  do  not 
draw  an  allowance  in  kind  from  any 
mess,  may  be  exempted  from  the  reduc- 
tion of  commuted  allowances  for  fuel 
and  light,  aikd  receive  that  granted  to 


Staff  and  Departmental  officers;  whe« 
ther  the  mess  allowance,  at  the  rates 
granted  to  individual  officers  of  the 
Royal  Engineers  away  from  their  mess, 
on  duty,  may  be  extended  to  Adjutants 
of  Auxiliary  Forces ;  why  Adjutants  of 
Auxiliary  Forces  receive  smaller  com- 
muted allowancAs  than  Departmental 
officers  of  the  same  relative  rank,  being 
similarly  situated  to  them  as  regards  de- 
privation of  mess,  quarters,  servant, 
fuel,  and  light ;  and,  why  Adjutants  of 
Volunteer  Artillery,  who  draw  no  extra 
pay,  and  draw  only  the  same  forage 
allowance  as  Adjutants  of  Engineer  and 
Rifle  Volunteers,  are  called  upon  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  horse  appointments 
of  Cavalry  pattern,  which  are  much 
more  costly  than  Infantry  pattern,  while 
all  other  Artillery  Captains  and  Subal- 
terns who  have  to  use  horse  appoint- 
ments (without  extra  pay)  are  provided 
therewith  from  the  public  stores  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  In  reply  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
emoluments  of  the  Adjutants  of  Auxi- 
liary Forces  have  been  increased  lately, 
after  full  consideration ;  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  change  the  particular  allow- 
ances enumerated  in  the  Question  on  the 
mere  ground  that  Staff  or  Engineer 
officers  draw  higher  rates.  Adjutants  of 
Volunteer  Artillery  have  to  provide 
themselves  with  horse  appointments  of 
Artillery,  not  Cavalry,  pattern.  They 
are  not  supplied  from  public  stores,  be- 
cause the  Adjutants  are  appointed  for 
five  years.  Officers  of  Artillery,  who 
are  so  supplied,  are  liable,  at  short  no- 
tice, to  g^  to  dismounted  duty. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— INTI- 
MIDATION AT  MILTOWN  MALBAY. 

Mr.  O'SHEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  he  has  received  information 
that,  notwithstanding  a  well  known  feud 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  recent  evic- 
tions of  leaseholders,  all  intimidation 
has  been  abolished  at  Miltown  Malbay, 
oounty  Clare ;  and,  whether  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  can,  there- 
fore, see  his  way  to  the  release  of  the 
suspects  from  that  place  who  are  con- 
fined on  suspicion  of  connivance  in  inti- 
midation ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  His  Excellency 
is  fflad  to  learn  that  the  state  of  affairs 
at  Miltown  Malbay  has  much  improved, 
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and  lie  has  been  able  favourably  to  con- 
sider the  cases  of  several  prisoners  from 
that  locality,  and  is  still  considering 
others.  There  are  a  few,  however, 
whose  discharge  he  cannot  consistently 
with  his  duty  at  present  order. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)  —  KILDYSART 
UNION  —  ELECTION  OF  CHAIRMAN 
OF  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Mr.  O'SHEA  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  received  a  second  protest  from  the 
majority  of  the  Elildysart  (county  Clare) 
Board  of  Guardians  as  to  the  unusual 
punctuality  of  the  meeting  at  which  a 
minority  consisting,  according  to  one 
version,  of  three,  and  according  to  an- 
other of  two,  guardians,  recently  elected 
a  chairman  of  the  board ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  Local  Government  Board 
has  considered  the  protest  worthy  of 
notice  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  The  Local  Go- 
vernment Board  did  receive  protests 
from  certain  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Kildysart  Union  in  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Question,  and,  having  con- 
sidered the  matter,  sent  their  reply  to 
the  clerk  of  the  Union  on  the  15th  of 
April. 

THE    FACTORY    ACTS— LEAD 
POISONING. 

Mr.  BUET  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther he  has  any  objection  to  instruct  the 
Inspectors  of  Factories  and  Workshops 
to  attend  coroners*  inquests  held  on  per- 
sons who  lose  their  lives  from  lead 
poisoning,  in  the  same  way  as  the  In- 
spectors of  Mines  watch  inquests  into 
deaths  from  accidents  in  mines ;  also,  if 
the  inquiry  into  the  question  of  lead 
poisoning,  promised  some  time  ago,  has 
yet  been  completed;  whether  he  can 
state  the  result  of  the  investigation ;  and, 
if  he  will  lay  any  Papers  relating  to 
the  subject  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  P 
Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET,  in  re- 
ly, said,  that  the  Factory  Inspectors 
id  attend  inquests  on  persons  killed  in 
factories,  when  they  received  sufficient 
notice.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
issue  a  Circular  to  Coroners,  asking  them 
on  every  such  occanon  to  communicate 
with   the    Factory    Inspector.      There 
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would  be  no  objection  to  the  prodactioii 
of  the  Papers  mentioned  in  the  Qaao- 
tion. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND— ALLEGED  RIOTS 
BY  SOLDIERS  IN  BELTURBET. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  his  attention  has  been  called  to  riots 
by  soldiers  in  Belturbet  on  the  3rd  in- 
stant, in  which  they,  to  the  number  of 
about  thirty,  armed  with  stable  forks^ 
fireirons,  &c.,  attacked  and  dangerously 
wounded  several  peaceable  citizens ;  how 
did  these  men  get  out  of  barracks ;  what 
steps,  if  any,  were  taken  by  the  officer 
in  charge  to  quell  the  riot ;  whether  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  case   has   been 
made  by  the  military  authorities  ;  and, 
if  so,  what  punishment  was  awairded; 
whether   the    Constabulary  authorities 
considered  the  affair  of  such  consequence 
as  to  demand  the  presence  of  additional 
police  force  in  the  town  on  the  following 
day,  with  the  view  of  protecting  the  in- 
habitants, as  the  soldiers  in  qnesdon 
once  before  threatened  to  wreck    the 
town ;  whether  on  Sunday  the  4th,  the 
magistrates  who  had  taken  the  deposi- 
tions of  one  of  the  injured  men  refused 
to  deliver  up  to  the  custody  of  the  Con- 
stabulary the  soldiers  sworn   to   have 
been  participators  of  the  riots;    and, 
whether  the  police  entered  their  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  the  mafi^trates 
in  thus  departing  from  the  usual  custom 
in  cases  of  aggravated  assault  ? 

Mr.  CHILD£RS:  As  the  Question 
refers  to  the  conduct  of  the  military,  I 
will  answer  it.  The  reports  of  the  dis- 
turbance at  Belturbet  are  so  conflictiDg 
that  a  special  Eeport  has  been  called  for 
as  to  the  whole  facts  of  the  case.  As 
cross-summonses  in  the  matter  appear 
to  have  been  issued,  it  would  not  be  at 
present  for  the  public  interest  to  give 
any  further  information  as  to  the  action 
of  the  military  and  civil  authorities. 

NAVY- INSPECTOR  OF  MACHINERY  IN 
THE  CHANNEL  SQUADRON. 

Captain  PBICE  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Why  the  appointment 
of  Inspector  of  Machinery  in  the  Chan- 
nel Squadron  has  been  done  away  with, 
and  by  whose  advice  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
There  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  eeta- 
blishment  of  Inspectors  of  Maohinezy. 
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The  officer  who  held  that  position  in  the 
Ohannel  Squadron  has  been  transferred 
to  Bermuda,  taking  the  place  of  the 
chief  engineer  at  that  station,  whose 
time  had  expired ;  the  reason  being  that 
it  had  been  found  from  experience  that 
there  is  more  need  for  the  services  of  an 
officer  of  that  rank  at  Bermuda  than  in 
the  Ohannel  Squadron. 

EGYPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS)  —  THE 
RIOTS  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

Mr.  ONSLOW,  in  whose  name  the 
following  Questions  stood  on  the  Paper 
— namely,  To  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  the  officers  and  men  of 
Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Superb,"  who 
were  killed  in  the  recent  6meute  at 
Alexandria,  were  buried  at  sea  ;  and 
why  it  was  that  they  were  not  buried  at 
Alexandria ;  whetner  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  warned  English  sub- 
jects at  Cairo  that  their  safety  is  de- 
pendent on  Arabi  Bey;  and,  what  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  receiving  on 
board  any  ships  the  large  number  of 
European  refugees  now  endeavouring  to 
leave  Egypt ;  "  said,  that  before  he  put 
his  Questions  he  rose  to  a  point  of 
Order.  He  gave  Notice  yesterday  of 
three  Questions,  the  manuscript  of  which 
he  now  held  in  his  hand.  The  second 
Question,  as  he  gave  Notice  of  it,  was 
in  these  words  : — Whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  has  warned  English 
subjects  in  Cairo  that,  considering  that 
their  safety  is  dependent  upon  Arabi 
Pasha,  the  safest  course  for  them  would 
be  to  leave  Egypt?  The  point  of 
Order  he  wished  to  raise  was  whether, 
having  given  Notice  of  that  Question, 
and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  not  having  challenged 
its  form,  and  the  Speaker  not  having 
told  him  that  it  was  not  in  Order,  it  was 
competent  for  the  Clerk  at  the  Table, 
without  the  cognizance  of  the  Member 
giving  such  Notice,  to  alter  the  language 
of  the  Question.  He  made  this  inquiry, 
beoause  he  found  that  his  Question,  as 
it  now  appeared  on  the  Paper,  had  been 
materially  altered. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  Speaker  to  say  at  once  when 
Notice  is  given  of  a  Question  that 
every  phrase  of  that  Notice  is  in  Order. 
The  Questions  of  the  hon.  Member  were 
brought  to  the  Table,  and  were  sub- 
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J'ected  to  revision  in  accordance  with  the 
lules  of  the  House ;  and  no  doubt  an 
expression  was  struck  out  of  the  Ques* 
tion  on  the  ground  that  it  was  an  ex- 
pression involving  matter  of  controversy. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if 
an  opportunity  had  been  afforded  to 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table  to  communicate 
with  the  hon.  Member,  he  would  have 
done  so.  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
Clerk  at  the  Table,  whenever  an  altera- 
tion is  made  in  a  Question  by  my  au- 
thority, to  communicate  the  grounds  of 
the  alteration  to  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  given  the  Notice. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  asked  whether, 
when  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  found  that 
a  Question  was  not,  as  he  thought, 
within  the  Rules  of  Order,  it  would  not 
be  more  consistent  with  the  practice  and 
the  dignity  of  the  House  that  the  Ques- 
tion should  be  altogether  omitted  from 
the  Paper  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  scarcely  think 
that  this  Question  is  one  of  Order ;  but 
it  strikes  me  that  if  that  course  were 
taken  it  would  produce  much  more  dis- 
satisfaction than  the  present  practice. 

Mb.  HEALY  :  Perhaps,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  there  is  so  much  divergence  of 
opinion  among  hon.  Members  on  this 
subject,  you  will  inform  them  where  the 
Rules  of  the  House  as  to  the  putting  of 
Questions  are  to  be  found  ? 

[No  answer  was  given  to  the  Ques- 
tion.] 

Mb.  ONSLOW  said,  that,  of  course, 
he  bowed  to  the  Speaker's  ruling ;  but 
he  might  observe  that  he  had  not  put 
the  Question  down  as  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy at  all.  He  now  put  the  Ques- 
tion as  it  stood  on  the  Paper. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILEJl:  With 
reference  to  the  burials  at  sea,  the  Foreign 
Office  have  heard  of  the  fact  from  the 
Admiralty,  to  which  Department  I  must 
refer  the  hon.  Member  for  a  reply  to  that 
portion  of  his  Question.  Sufficient  ves- 
sels are  chartered,  and  at  the  disposal  of 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  to  provide  for 
the  removal  of  all  British  subjects  who 
wish  to  leave. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  :  Are  the  boats  of  the 
Fleet  employed,  or  to  be  employed,  in 
carrying  away  European  refugees  ? 

Mb.  OAMPBELL-B ANNERMAJT :  I 
cannot  say.  That  is  a  matter  which  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour.  Transports  have  been  engaged 
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for  the  parpoee  of  conveying  from  Alex- 
andria any  British,  subjects  who  may 
desire  to  leave.  The  last  vessel  engag^ 
will  arrive  there  to-day,  and  the  trans- 
ports will  afford  accommodation  for  4,500 
persons.  We  have  received  a  telegram 
nrom  Sir  Beauchamp  8eymour,  saying 
that  the  accommodation  thus  provided 
is,  in  his  opinion,  sufficient  for  what  is 
required. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Where  are  the 
refugees  to  be  conveyed  to  ?  To  Malta, 
or  Cyprus,  or  where  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN  : 
That  I  do  not  know,  and  cannot  say.  It 
depends  on  the  nationality,  or  rather  the 
origin,  of  the  refugees,  and  that  matter 
also  isin  the  hands  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour. [Sir  Drummond  Wolff  :  Hear, 
hear !]  Well,  I  do  not  how  it  would  be 
possiMe  for  the  Admiralty  to  know  where 
the  British  subjects  in  Alexandria  wished 
to  be  taken.  It  is  our  duty  to  provide 
transports  where  they  are  required,  and 
that  has  been  done  to  an  extent,  I  be- 
lieve, somewhat  in  excess  of  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  case.  As  to  the 
Question  of  the  burial  of  those  who,  un- 
fortunately, were  killed,  that  is  a  matter 
of  which  we  have  merely  learned  the 
fact.  We  have  received  no  Report 
from  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  has  not  been  time  to  receive 
any  despatch  stating  the  reasons  for  that 
course  being  taken.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  give  hypothetical  reasons ;  but, 
because  they  are  hypothetical,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  state 
them. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE:  I 
wish  to  ask  a  Question  arising  out  of  the 
answer  given  just  now  by  the  Under 
Secretary  in  connection  with  the  Notice 
I  gave  him  yesterday.  I  wish  to  ask 
him  what  arrangements  have  been  made, 
or  whether  any  arrangements  have  been 
made,  for  the  security  of  British  subjects 
in  Cairo,  and,  I  would  add,  in  other  parts 
of  Egypt ;  and,  whether  there  is  anyone 
connected  with  the  Government  at  Cairo 
with  whom  they  could  communicate  in 
case  of  necessity  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  has  given  Notice  of  a  Ques- 
tion similar  to  the  last  Question  put  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet ;  and,  a  sa  matter 
of  courtesy  to  him,  perhaps  I  should 
defer  answering  it  until  his  Question 
cornea  on.    As  regards  the  first  Question 
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of  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  must  be 
aware  that  as  Cairo  is  not  a  seaport,  and 
we  are  not  in  military  occupation  of  the 
country,  we  cannot  give  immediate  pro- 
tection at  Cairo  ;  but  this  would  not 
diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  d^facio 
authority  in  Egypt  if  outrages  on  British 
subjects  were  committed. 

Mb.  ONSLOW:  Are  the  refugees  pat 
on  board  ship  to  pay  for  their  board  and 
lodging  ? 

[The  Question  not  having  been  an* 
swered,] 

Mb.  ONSLOW :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  on  Monday  I  will  repeat  the  Ques- 
tion. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  he  can  state  the  date  when  the  earth- 
works were  first  commenced  at  Alex- 
andria, and  how  long  a  period  elapsed, 
after  the  commencement  of  those  works, 
before  the  guns  were  mounted ;  what 
communications  the  Government  received 
from  the  Admiral  in  command  of  the 
Fleet  with  respect  to  those  works  during 
that  interval ;  and«  whether  he  will  lay 
those  communications  upon  the  Table  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE;  The 
construction  of  earthworks  appears  to 
have  begun  at  daylight  on  the  29th 
ultimo.  On  the  4th  of  June,  the  Ad- 
miral reported  by  telegraph  that  two 
guns  had  been  mounted  that  morning. 
Very  brief  telegp*aphic  communications 
on  the  subject  of  the  earthworks  were 
received  between  these  two  dates.  I 
should  see  no  personal  objection  to  the 
despatches  from  the  Admiral  upon  this 
subject  being  included  in  the  Papers; 
but  the  question  is  one  for  the  Admiralty 
to  decide. 

Mb.  labouchere  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  there  is  a  Diplomatic  or  Con- 
sular Agent  of  Her  Majesty  now  at  Cairo 
to  protect  British  subjects  there ;  and, 
whether,  if  so,  he  is  instructed  to  hold  offi- 
cial communications  with  Arabi  Pasha  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Yes, 
Sir.  There  is  a  Consular  Agent  at  Cairo* 
He  has  not  received  any  instructions 
from  the  Foreign  Office  with  regard  to 
his  official  communications,  and  the  in- 
structions which  Sir  Edward  Malet  may 
have  given  him  are  not  yet  in  our 
hands. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  asked  the  Under  Be- 
cretary  of  State    for  Foreign  Affairs^ 
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Whether  the  list  of  killed  which  he  read 
to  the  House  includes  the  names  of  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  killed  during  the 
riot  at  Alexandria  ? 

Sib  OHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  The 
list  telegraphed  and  read  by  me  was  one 
of  British-born  subjects  killed.  To 
prevent  any  possibility  of  omission,  we 
have  telegraphed  to  know  whether, 
under  that  title,  all  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  were  included  ? 

Mr.  M*C0AN  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether,  in  sending  the  troops  now 
said  to  have  been  telegraphed  for  by  the 
Khedive  and  Dervish  Pasha,  the  Sultan 
will  do  so  as  Sovereign  of  Egypt  or  as 
mandatory  of  the  European  Powers ; 
and,  whether  any,  and  what  guarantee 
has  been  taken  by  the  Powers  that  the 
intervention  thus  made  by  the  Porte 
shall  be  strictly  limited  to,  and  cease 
with,  the  suppression  of  the  present  re- 
volutionary movement? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I 
already  informed  my  hon.  Friend  yester- 
day that  I  should  be  unable  to  answer 
this  Question.  I  may  say,  however, 
that  it  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion 
among  the  Powers. 

LAW  AND   POLICE-PROCESSIONS  OF 
THE  SALVATION  ARMY. 

Mr.  M^LAHEN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
having  regard  to  his  letter  of  last  year, 
addressed  to  magistrates,  directing  them 
to  restrain  the  processions  of  the  *'  Sal- 
vation Army,"  and  having  regard  to  the 
recent  decision  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  of  the  High  Court,  in  the  case 
of  Beatty  v.  Gillbanks,  declaring  the 
processions  of  the  ''Salvation  Army" 
to  be  "  perfectly  legal,"  what  steps  he 
proposes  to  take  towards  undoing  the 
effect  of  that  letter  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  This 
Question  is  put  under  some  misappre- 
hension. I  have  frequently  explained 
that  the  Home  Office  does  not  issue 
directions  to  the  magistrates.  I  often 
hear  of  Circulars  from  the  Home  Office. 
The  Home  Office  never  issues  Circulars, 
except  when  it  is  asked  for  informa- 
tion. What  it  does  when  magistrates 
consult  it  is  to  give  them  the  best  advice 
in  its  power  in  the  particular  cases  with 
regard  to  which  it  is  consulted.  Papers 
on  the  subject  are  already  en  the  Table 
of  the  House ;  and  the  1  on.  Member 


will  see  from  them  that  for  the  last  20 
years  the  Home  Office  has  given  the 
same  advice  to  magistrates  who  have 
consulted  it,  that  advice  being  founded 
on  the  opinion  of  successive  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown.  I  have  not,  as  my  hon. 
Friend  knows,  in  consequence  of  the 
pressure  of  Business,  had  an  opportunity 
of  particularly  examining  the  legal  de- 
cision to  which  he  refers,  as  to  whether 
it  does  or  does  not  conflict  in  any  way 
with  the  opinion  which  has  been  given 
by  the  Law  Officers  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred. From  a  cursory  view,  I  should 
say  no  ;  but  Ihave  directed  the  matter  to 
be  referred  to  the  Law  Officers  for  their 
opinion.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  should 
extremely  regret  if  it  should  turn  out  to 
be  the  law  that  magistrates  have  not 
the  power  to  prevent  by  anticipation 
collision  between  party  processions  ;  be- 
cause, although  in  some  places  there 
might  be  an  overwhelming  force  of 
police  to  prevent  disorder,  in  places 
where  the  police  force  was  weak  that 
state  of  things  would  inevitably  lead  to 
confusion  and  disorder.  When  I  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  on  the 
subject,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  some  in- 
formation with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  HEALY  aflked  whether  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.,  which  was  now 
being  applied  in  Ireland  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace,  would  apply  to 
England  also? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  he 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consider- 
ing the  Question. 

Mr.  M'LAEEN  said,  that  next  week 
he  should  put  another  Question  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  E.  H.  PAGET  asked  whether  the 
Home  Secretary  would  communicate  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  to  the  House. 

[No  reply  was  given.] 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)  — LOED  CLON- 
CURRY'S  TENANTS— ERECTION  OF 
HUTS. 

Mr.  PAENELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  paragraph  in  the 
•*  Standard  "  and  '*  Freeman's  Journal," 
of  yesterday,  by  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  permission  granted  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  erect  huts  for  Lord  Clon- 
curry's    evicted  tenants  has   been  re« 
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of  the  district  held  out  any  apprehension 
of  intimidation,  the  best  way  would  be 
to  have  police  huts  also  erected.  In  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  I  feel  myself 
justified  in  sayings  that  that  decision  was 
received  with  satisfaction  bj  eminent 
officials  whose  names,  were  I  to  gi^e 
them,  would  carry  conviction. 

Mb.  O'DONNEIiL  asked  whether 
these  magistrates,  among  whom  there 
was  such  a  divergence  of  opinion,  would 
be  chosen  to  exercise  sammary  powers 
under  the  Coercion  Act  ? 

[No  reply  was  given.] 

NEWSPAPERS— INCITING     LANGUAGE 
—THE  "GLASGOW  HERALD." 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 
ther it  is  the  fact  that  the  editor  of  the 
**Freiheit"  was  prosecuted  and  convicted 
for  general  incitement  to  assassination ; 
if  his  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  "  Glasgow  Herald  "  :— 

**  To  govern  an  IriBhman  you  most  get  to 
down,  then  you  must  kick  him  till  he  can*t  get 
up,  then  you  must  sit  on  him  in  case  he  come* 
to;" 

and,  whether  the  Government  will  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  prosecuting  that 
journal  for  recommendmg  the  murder 
and  ill-treatment  of  Irishmen  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT:  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  paragraph  except 
what  I  have  in  this  Question.  If  t"® 
hon.  Member  wishes  for  my  opini<« 
upon  it,  I  will  say  I  object  very  much  to 
sbrong  language  beine  employed  to  any 
class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  indnd- 
ing  Irishmen  as  well  as  others ;  but  then 
the  hon.  Member  must  take  it  that  I 
include  in  that  statement  all  classes  of 
Irishmen,  including  even  magistrates 
and  constables.  No  strong  language 
should  be  employed ;  but  when  the  hon. 
Member  asks  me  to  compare  it  with  the 
language  of  The  Freiheit,  all  I  can  say  i^ 
that  the  two  things  do  not  seem  to  bo  ft^ 
all  parallel. 


voked ;  and,  whether  there  is  any 
truth  in  the  paragraph  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  No,  Sir.  The 
permission  has  not  been  revoked. 

Mb.  PARNELL:  Then  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  rumour  that  the 
erection  of  the  huts  has  been  interfered 
with? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  There  is  no 
foundation  for  the  rumour. 

Subsequently, 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said:  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  should  be  in  Order  if  I 
took  this  opportunity  to  amplify  the  an- 
swer which  I  have  given  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork.  I  wish  to 
add  that  one  of  the  most  able  special 
magistrates  in  Ireland — one  who  has 
succeeded  as  well  as  any  special  magis- 
trate in  the  management  of  his  district 
— gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  advice 
that  in  the  case  of  these  huts  for  shelter- 
ing evicted  tenants  he  himself  acted  on 
the  principle  that,  wherever  there  was 
any  reason  to  apprehend  they  would  be 
used  for  purposes  of  intimidation,  a 
police  hut  should  be  erected  with  them. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant,  after  consultation 
with  the  special  mag^trates,  had  directed 
that  that  system  should  be  adopted. 

Mb.  GIBSON  asked  if  these  huts 
would  be  erected  on  the  same  spot  as 
those  erected  for  the  purpose  of  intimi- 
dation would  have  been  had  that  been 
allowed  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  was  an 
was  an  important  Question,  to  which  he 
could  not  uien  give  a  reply.  He  would 
answer  on  Monday,  and  he  hoped  that 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  asked  whether, 
since  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  come  to 
the  decision  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  huts  might  now  be  erected 
under  all  conditions  for  evicted  tenants, 
provided  that  protection  was  afforded 
against  intimidation  7 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  It  is  difficult  to 
explain  without  raising  a  debate ;  but  I 
majr  say  that  the  reports  of  the  special 
Resident  Magistrates  prove  very  clearly 
that  there  has  been  a  divergence  of 
opinion  on  the  subject.  One  set  of 
magistrates  stated  ^at  all  huts  were 
intended  for  purposes  of  intimidation, 
and  others  stated  that  that  was  not  so. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  decided  that, 
where  the  special  Resident  Magistrate 

Mr.  Parnell 


PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PBO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— B^ 
LEASE  OF  PERSONS  DETAINED  UN- 
DER THE  ACT. 

Mb.  sexton  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether,  as  there  are  still  in  prison  i^ 
Ireland  ninety-one  ''  suspects''  who  are 
not  suspected  of  association  with  orim^/ 
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and  oonsiderinp^  the  length  of  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  decision  of  the 
Government  to  set  such  ''  suspects  "  at 
liberty  was  announced,  he  can  saj  that 
the  releases  of  these  ninety-one  persons 
will  now  be  steadily  proceeded  with  in 
eyery  case  in  which  it  appears  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  the  release  of  any 
particular  ''suspect"  will  not  prejudice 
the  condition  of  his  district  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN:  This  Question 
only  appeared  this  morning,  and  I  have 
consequently  been  unable  to  consult  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  reference  to  it.  I 
can,  however,  state  that  the  cases  of  all 
the  persons  in  the  category  mentioned  in 
the  Question  are  being  considered  by 
His  Excellency ;  and  from  time  to  time 
he  orders  the  release  of  those  in  respect 
of  whom  he  is  satisfied  that  such  order 
may  be  made  without  danger  to  the 
peace  of  the  district. 

Mr.  sexton  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  Patrick 
Kelly,  of  Geevagh,  County  Sligo,  was 
arrested  on  Sunday  last,  conveyed  to 
Galway  Gaol,  and  imprisoned  there  un- 
der a  warrant  t>f  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
dated  thirteen  months  ago;  whether 
this  arrest  was  made  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  heads  of  the  Lrish  Execu- 
tive; and,  whether,  in  view  of  the 
adoption  and  development  of  the  policy 
of  release,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Lrish  Executive  to  hold  Mr.  Kelly  in 
custody?    

Mb.  TEEVELYAN:  Patrick  Kelly 
has  been  arrested  as  stated  in  the  Ques- 
tion. The  arrest  was  made  without  com- 
municating with  the  Government,  and 
His  ExceUency  is  now  making  inquiry 
as  to  the  necessity  for  KeUy's  detention. 

Mb.  sexton  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  Mr.  J.  P. 
Quinn,  imprisoned  under  the  warrant  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  was  removed  some 
time  ago  from  the  prison  of  Elilmainham 
to  the  prison  at  Enniskillen,  and  has  now 
been  ag^ain  removed  from  Enniskillen  to 
Kilmamham,  or  that  an  order  for  such 
second  removal  has  been  made ;  and,  if 
so,  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  :  Mr.  Quinn  was 
removed  last  March  from  Kilmainham 
to  Enniskillen  for  certain  reasons  which 
no  longer  exist,  and  His  Excellency  has 
thought  it  right  now  to  remove  him  back 
to  Kilmainham. 


EVICTIONS  (lEELAND)— DEATH  PROM 
EXPOSURE  AFTER  EVICTION  AT 
RHODE,  KING'S  CO. 

Mb.  MOLLOY  asked  the  Ohief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  he  is  aware  that  Mr.  Gowing,  coroner, 
attended  at  Ehode,  King's  County,  on 
Wednesday  last,  to  open  an  inquest  upon 
the  body  of  a  child,  aged  twelve  months, 
who  died  from  exposure  after  an  evic- 
tion ;  that  if,  at  the  time  of  the  eviction, 
the  infant  was  suffering  from  measles, 
and  in  a  dangerous  state ;  whether  the 
Sub-Inspector,  Mr.  Oaulfield,  wrote  to 
the  coroner  stating  he  had  not  time  to 
summon  a  jury,  although  he  had  re- 
ceived the  coroner's  warrant  at  8  a.m.  on 
the  previous  Tuesday ;  if  the  coroner  had 
ordered  the  exhumation  of  the  infant's 
body,  and  had  stated  that  he  must  now 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment; whether,  at  the  time  of  the 
eviction  above  alluded  to,  the  resident 
magistrate  prevented  the  erection  of  tem- 
porary buildings  to  shelter  the  evicted  ; 
and,  what  steps  the  Government  will 
take  as  against  the  neglect  of  the  Sub- 
Inspector,  and  as  to  the  prevention  to 
erect  some  shelter  for  these  evicted  per- 
sons? 

Mb.  SEXTON  had  a  Question  on  the 
Paper  to  the  same  effect. 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN:  This  Question 
and  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
following  relate  to  the  same  subject,  and 
both  appeared  for  the  first  time  this 
morning.  I  have  called  for  immediate 
Beports,  but  cannot  possibly  reply  to  the 
Questions  to-day. 

EGTPT  (POLITICAL  AFFAIRS). 

Mb.  BOUEKE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  His  Majesty 
the  Sultan  has  shown  any  indisposition 
to  take  those  measures  which  the  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  France  have 
suggested  to  him  for  the  restoration  of 
order  in  E^ypt,  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  present  Khedive ; 
whether  he  will  state  the  reasons  which 
have  induced  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  press  upon  the  Sultan  his  assent  to  a 
Conference ;  and,  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vemment  will  join  in  any  demand  which 
the  Powers  may  make  upon  the  Sultan 
to  act  as  their  mandatory  instead  of  as 
Sovereign  of  Egypt  ? 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL :  Before  the 
Question  is  answered,  I  should  like  to 
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ask  when  it  is  likely  that  the  measures 
which  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France  have  suggested  for  the  restora- 
tion of  law  and  order  in  Egypt  will  be 
before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  last  Question,  I  do  not  know  quite 
what  is  the  meaning  of  it.  The  mea- 
sures that  have  been  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  France,  or 
by  England  or  IVance,  will  appear,  of 
course,  in  the  Papers  that  are  in  pre- 
paration. If  the  noble  Lord  means  to 
ask  whether  the  measures  which  the 
Government  will  recommend  to  the  Con- 
ference will  be  in  possession  of  the  House, 
it  would  be  premature  for  me  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  the  date  for  the  Con- 
ference has  not  even  been  fixed,  to  make 
a  statement  on  the  matter.  With  respect 
to  the  Question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Bourke),  I  thank  him  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  the  subject  last  even- 
ing. With  respect  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Question,  the  Government  has  never 
at  any  time  made  a  complaint  of  the  in- 
disposition of  the  Porte  to  take  the  mea- 
sures which  have  been  suggested  to  it 
by  the  Governments  of  England  and 
France.  I  stated  on  Tuesday  very  em- 
phatically, that  at  the  present  moment 
our  relations  with  Turkey  were  very 
satisfactory,  and  that  there  was  a  strong 
spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Sultan.  With  respect 
to  the  second  portion  of  the  Question,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  Sir,  that  I  cannot  state 
the  reasons  which  have  influenced  the 
Government  in  prpssing  upon  the  Sultan 
his  assent  to  the  Conference,  because  to 
do  that  at  the  present  moment,  although 
it  would  be  a  proper  subject  for  future 
investigation,  would  be  decidedly  im- 
politic, beyond  saying  that  they  are  rea- 
sons in  which  there  has  been,  according 
to  the  latest  advices  in  my  possession,  a 
general  concurrence  among  the  whole  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  With  regard  to 
the  third  part  of  the  Question,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  stated  explicitly 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Sultan  has  not 
parted  with  the  Sovereignty  of  Egypt, 
and  they  believe  that  opinion  to  be  shared 
by  the  rest  of  the  Powers. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL :  Are  we  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  na- 
ture of  the  measures  to  be  taken  before 
the  Conference  meets ;  and  will  there  not 
be  any  possibility  of  a  discussion  in  this 
House  upon  those  measures  ?    I  do  not 

Lord  Euitace  Cecil 


specify  the  measures,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  us — and  it  would 
not  be  wise  if  possible — to  undertake  io 
predict  or  speculate  upon  what  the  Con- 
ference may  determine.  When  you  enter 
into  joint  council,  either  among  indivi- 
duals or  Powers,  you  reserve  to  a  certain 
extent  your  final  decision,  whilst  you  may 
lay  your  first  opinions  before  those  with 
whom  you  are  going  to  take  counsel. 
Evidently  that  is  the  nature  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  and  nothing  could  more  tend  to 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Conference 
than  for  the  separate  Powers,  each  of 
them  individually,  to  make  known  the 
views  with  which  they  would  commence 
the  Conference. 

Str  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT:  I 
should  like  to  ask  who  is  the  de  facto  Go- 
vernor of  Egypt  at  the  present  moment? 
Considering  the  grave  state  of  Egypt, 
not  only  at  Alexandria,  but  at  Cairo  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  danger  in  which  the 
European  subjects  are  placed,  can  the  Go- 
vernment state  whether  Turkish  troops 
are  now  on  their  way  to  Egypt ;  and,  n 
so.  what  is  their  number  ?.  Yesterday  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  hardly  gave  us  an  answer  to  that 
question.  I  should  also  like  to  ask  the 
Prime  Minister  if  he  will  state  whether 
a  suflScient  force  is  now  ready  to  land, 
80  as  to  ensure  that  protection,  which  is 
naturally  looked  for,  considering  our 
paramount  interests  in  Egypt  ? 

Mr.  0*KELLY:  Perhaps  the  right 
hon.  Qentloman  can  also  state  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  statement  that 
the  French  Government  are  preparing 
to  send  20,000  men  to  Egypt? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  With  regard  to 
the  last  Question,  I  have  never  heard  of 
the  statement,  and  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  true.  With  regard  to 
the  Questions  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet,  it  is  extremely  difficult,  without 
Notice,  to  answer  with  accuracy  a  long 
series  of  Questions  put  across  the  Tabl©* 
I  am  not,  aware.  Sir,  whether  Turkish 
troops  are  on  their  way  to  Egypt  from 
Constantinople.  As  to  whether  a  suffi- 
cient force  was  ready  to  land  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  British  life  and 
property,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient— considering  the  risks  that  are 
run,  and  that  we  know  are  run,  by  the 
prevalence  of  unauthorized  rumours 
with  respect  to  the  landing  of  a  foreign 
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force  in  Efj^t — I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  expedient  in  me  to  enter  in  any 
manner  into  that  subject.  We  have 
committed  to  most  competent  bands  the 
disposal  of  the  means  which  we  have 
placed  at  their  command.  With  regard 
to  the  Question  who  is  ds  facto  Ruler  of 
Egypt,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
no  further  information  than  that  which 
has  been  made  known  to  the  House. 
The  Khedive  is  the  d«  facto  Ruler  of 
Egypt,  and  the  Khedive  has,  under 
pressure,  consented  to  receive  back  Arabi 
JPasha  in  the  capacity  of  Minister  of 
War.  These  facts  are  well  known  to  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing that  it  is  in  our  power  to  add. 

Sib  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF:  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  any  news  has  been 
received  as  to  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Egypt  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Of 
course,  the  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
mean  political  news;  but  news  with 
regard  to  the  security  of  the  people. 
The  news  received  since  yesterday  is, 
on  the  whole,  of  a  re- assuring  nature. 
There  has  been  no  fresh  outbreak  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind,  and  we  have 
no  reason  to  apprehend  any. 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  I  beg  to  give  Notice 
that  on  Monday,  if  it  is  convenient  to 
the  Prime  Minister,  I  shall  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleinan,  Whether,  before  the 
proposed  Conference  takes  place.  Parlia- 
ment will  be  informed  what  the  bases 
agreed  upon  are;  and,  what  are  the 
limits  within  which  discussions  are  to  be 
confined? 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  :  I  beg 
to  give  Notice  that  on  Monday  I  will 
ask  the  Prime  Minister,  Whether  he  will 
give  an  assurance  to  Parliament  that,  in 
Sie  event  of  a  Conference  upon  Egyp- 
tian Affairs,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  assent  to  the  neutralization  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war  ? 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  gave  Notice  that 
on  Monday  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  he  had  seen  the 
correspondence  in  the  "Cologne  Gazette" 
solving  the  views  of  the  German  colony 
in  Egypt,  and  stating  that  the  real  and 
serious  danger  to  peace  arose  from  the 
anti-Mahomedan  attitude  of  the  English 
and  French  Governments;  whether  it 
was  true  that  the  Consuls  for  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  in  order  to  obviate 
the  peril  arising  from  such  a  policy, 


waited  on  Arabi  Pasba  and  induced  him 
to  become  responsible  for  peace  and 
order ;  whether,  in  consequence  of  their 
representations,  which  Arabi  received 
with  much  dignity  and  intelligence,  he 
agreed  with  his  comrades  to  preserve 
order  ? 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  :  I 
quite  admit  the  difficulty  of  answering 
Questions  not  on  the  Paper ;  but  these 
Questions  arise  day  by  day,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  put  them  down  beforehand. 
The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  has  stated 
that  Turkish  troops  are  not  being 
sent 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :    I  never  said  so. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT :  He 
said  that  ho  was  not  aware  that  Turkisb 
troops  were  beinj?  sent. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Were  on  their 
way. 

Sib  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT: 
Well,  the  Question  I  wish  to  ask  is — 
and  I  ask  it  because  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer will  go  far  to  allay  public  feeling — 
Can  the  Government  give  us  an  assur- 
ance that  they  will  not  shrink  from 
taking  any  step  which  is  necessary  to 
protect  European  lifeand  property  in 
Egypt  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Tbe  Government 
are  aware  that  they  are  responsible  for 
using,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  all  the 
means  at  their  command  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mb.  ONSLOW :  In  consequence  of 
tbe  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
might  I  be  allowed  to  ask  what  are  the 
means  at  their  command  which  the  Go- 
vernment are  using  at  the  present  time 
at  Cairo  ? 

[No  reply  was  given  to  the  Question.] 

AEREARS  OF  BENT  (IRELAND)— LORD 
ROSSMORE'S  ESTATE. 

Mb.  DILLON  wished  to  put  a  Ques- 
tion to  the  Prime  Minister,  of  which  he 
bad  sent  him  private  Notice. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  have  not  re- 
ceived it. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  hoped  the 
Prime  Minister  would  be  able  to  answer 
it  without  Notice.  It  was.  Whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  informed 
that  several  writs  for  arrears  of  rent 
had  been  served  on  tbe  estates  of  Lord 
Rossmore  and  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Aitcheson, 
in  county  Monaghan ;  that  three  of  those 
writs  had  been  executed  on  the  estate  of 
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the  'Rev.  Mr.  Aitcheson,  the  tenants' 
interests  being  purchased  on  behalf  of 
the  landlord  by  his  bailiff,  so  as  to  debar 
those  tenants  from  all  rights  under  the 
Arrears  Bill?  Also,  whether  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  June  r2th,  in 
which  he  stated  that  writs  were  being 
served  all  over  the  Bossmore  estate  for 
rents  which  the  tenants  had  no  means  of 
pajrine — a  proceeding  which  meant  the 
utter  destruction  and  annihilation  of  the 
tenants ;  and,  whether,  when  that  same 
system  was  being  pursued  in  many  parts 
of  Ireland,  he,  with  a  view  of  putting  a 
stop  to  such  a  state  of  things,  would  not 
at  once  introduce  a  short  BiU  to  put  a  stay 
— say  for  six  months — to  all  evictions  in 
Ireland  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  Question  is 
very  voluminous  and  important;  and, 
as  the  matters  to  which  it  refers  have 
not  before  come  to  my  notice,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  at  this  instant  to  give  any 
answer,  except  in  regard  to  the  last 
clause — leg^lation — in  respeet  to  which 
I  can  only  refer  the  hon.  Member,  how- 
ever disappointing  it  may  be,  to  the  an- 
swer I  have  already  given  —  namely, 
that,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  only  make 
confusion  worse  confounded  if  tne  Go- 
vernment were  to  attempt  to  introduce 
any  Bill  for  the  object  suggested. 

EGYPT  AND  ITALY— CESSION  OF  AS8AB 
BAY.— PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  wish 
to  ask  the  leave  of  the  House  to  make  a 
short  personal  explanation  with  refer- 
ence to  a  Notice  which  I  quoted  yester- 
day, and  which  was  publicly  given  last 
Friday  by  the  hon.  M!ember  for  Green- 
wich. The  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich 
vesterday  said  that  the  words  of  his 
Notice  on  Friday  last  were — "Also,  in 
view  of  the  recent  cession  of  Assab  Bay 
to  Italy"— not  "  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government."  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  of  the  Notice  as  he  gave  it 
publicly  before  the  objectionable  words 
were  struck  out  by  the  Olerk  at  the 
Table  as  being  argumentative.  They 
spoke  of  **  the  further  danger  caused," 
in  respect  of  the  security  of  the  Suez 
Oanaly  "by  the  recent  cession,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, of  Assab  Bay  to  Italv."  It 
was  on  these  words  that  I  severely  com- 
mented at  the  time. 

Mr.  Dillon 


Bjlron  henry  DE  WORMS :  I  am 

anticipated,  to  some  extent,  by  the  action 
taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  ; 
but  I  think,  Sir,  the  explanation  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  given  fully  shows 
how  correct  I  was  in  the  statement  which 
I  made  yesterday,  and  how  utterly  in- 
correct were  the  words  which  he  attri- 
buted to  me.  I  should  have  thought 
that  with  the  experience  which  the  hon. 
Member  has  had,  or  ought  to  have 
had,  of  foreign  affairs,  he  would  have 
recognized  the  vast  difference  between 
the  words  **  by  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vem- 
ment"  and  the  words  "with  the  full 
concurrence  of  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment." 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  ob- 
jected to  the  whole  statement  of  a  cession. 
There  has  been  no  cession  of  any  kind, 
either  with  or  without  the  concurrence 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment. 

Bakon  henry  DE  WORMS :  That 
is  a  question  which  does  not  arise. 
The  hon.  Member  said  yesterday  that  in 
my  Question  occurred  the  words,  "the 
cession  of  Assab  Bay  to  Italy  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government."  I  ventured 
then  to  get  up  and  deny  that.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  accept  my  de- 
nial, but  repeated  his  statement,  and 
added  these  words — **I  will  place  the 
Question  as  originally  printed  before 
the  hon.  Member."  In  order  to  satisfy 
myself  on  a  point  as  to  which  I  was 
more  or  less  certain — that  I  could  not 
have  put  into  a  Question  such  an  ab- 
surdity as  the  cession  of  a  part  of  one 
country  to  another  by  a  third  country  to 
which  it  did  not  belong — I  went  to  the 
Record  Office  of  the  House,  and  there  I 
found  the  manuscript  of  my  original 
Question.     It  stands  as  follows : — 

'*  With  respect  to  the  recent  cession  of  Anab 
Bay,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  H«r  MigMty*t 
Government.** 

And  here,  again,  I  must  ask  permission 
of  the  House  to  make  a  remark.  The 
hon.  Member  said  that  these  words  had 
been  struck  out  by  the  Clerk  at  the 
Table.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  original 
manuscript  of  my  Question,  and  these 
words  are  not  struck  out. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  on  the  mere 
point  of  fact.     The  words  did  not  ap- 

Sear  in  the  Notice  as  printed  in  the 
Questions  on  the  Paper  next  morning ; 
and  they  wore  not  put  in  the  Question 
which  was  really  asked. 
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Baeon  HENET  DE  WOEMS  :  I 
quite  accept  that  explanation;  but  I 
Bnould  be  glad  to  know  how  the  hon. 
Member  knows  that  the  words  he  read 
had  been  struck  out  7 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  I  haye 
already  informed  the  hon.  Member  that 
I  was  present  at  the  time  when  he  gave 
his  Notice;  and  I  have  refreshed  my 
memory  this  morning  by  referring  to  no 
less  than  four  newspapers,  in  which  it 
appears  at  full  length ;  and  perhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  to  add  that  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  answering  Ques- 
tions on  foreign  affairs  is  that  Notices 
which  are  given  here  publicly,  with  a 
certain  set  of  words,  appear  in  the  news- 
papers with  that  set  of  words ;  but 
words  which  are  ai^umentative  being 
struck  out  by  the  CUerk  at  the  Table, 
Questions  have  to  be  answered  in  an 
altogether  different  form. 

Babon  HENEY  DE  WOEMS :  On 
that  point  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
this  Question  was  given  publicly,  and, 
moreover,  it  was  read  over  by  me  to  the 
Olerk  at  the  Table,  and  no  objection  was 
taken  bv  him  to  the  words.  I  therefore 
reasonably  assumed  that  those  words 
would  be  inserted  in  the  Question.  But 
when  the  hon.  Gentleman  stated  so  posi- 
tively that  those  words  had  been  ez- 
punffed  at  the  Table,  he  led  the  House 
to  tne  impression  that  when  I  gave  my 
Question  to  the  Olerk  the  woras  were 
expunged,  and  that  I  was  aware  of  it. 
Moreover,  he  said  that  he  regretted  that 
they  had  been  expunged,  as  otherwise 
they  would  have  met  with  an  indignant 
reply  from  the  Prime  Minister.  I  can, 
of  course,  accept  that  indignation  by 
proxy  from  the  non.  Gentleman ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  affects 
the  question  at  all.  I  think  it  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  an  hon.  Gen- 
tleman in  the  responsible  position  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Chelsea  should  have 
attributed  openly  in  this  House  to  an- 
other Member  words  for  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation. 

LAW  AND    JUSTICE  (IRELAND)— THE 
COBONER  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 

Mb.  AETHUE  O'CONNOE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  Whether  it  is  true  that 
Mr.  William  Clarke,  of  Eathleague,  the 
ooroner  for  the  Queen's  County,  dropped 
dead  in  his  residence  on  the  1 1th  instant; 
who  was  the  proper  official  to  hold  an 


inquest,  if  necessary,  upon  the  body ; 
whether  Baron  Dowse  refused  to  fiat  the 
presentment,  at  the  Queen's  County  As- 
sizes at  Maryborough,  for  the  salary  of 
Dr.  Eobert  O'Kelly,  late  of  Ballyroan, 
Queen's  County,  but  now  residing  at 
Ballyragget,  in  Kilkenny ;  whether 
there  is  any  coroner  for  the  Queen's 
County  at  present ;  and,  whether  there 
will  be  two  writs  de  coronatore  eligendo 
issued  to  the  sheriff,  as  on  the  death  of 
one  coroner  and  the  ouster  of  another  ? 
Mr.  TEEVELYAN:  I  telegraphed 
for  information,  but  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived it. 

COMMISSIONERS  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS 
(IRELAND)— THE  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

Mr.  AETHUE  O'CONNOE  asked 
the  Financial  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
When  the  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  (Lreland) 
will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 

Me.  COUETNET  :  Next  week. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE—"  QUESTIONS." 

Mb.  HEALT  asked  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Whether,  seeing  the  great  amount 
of  time  now  occupied  by  the  asking  of 
Questions  in  the  House  with  regard  to 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  would  not  consider 
the  advisability  of  commencing  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill 
at  once  on  the  meeting  of  the  House, 
and  take  the  Questions  after  Progress 
was  reported — after  3  or  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning  ? 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BAETLETT  asked, 
Whether  it  was  not  a  fact  that  three  or 
four  times  as  many  unimportant  Ques- 
tions were  asked  on  Lish  affairs  as  were 
put  on  other  subjects  ? 

[No  reply  was  given  to  the  Questions.] 
ORDER   OF  THE  DAT. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 
BILL.— [Bill  157.] 

{Secretory  Sir  William  Hareourt,  Mr,  Glad- 
ttonet  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solicitor 
Gencraly  Mr.  Attormy  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTBE.     \^Progre99  \bth  June,^ 

Lthirteenth  night.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

[Thirteenth  Night. ^ 
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PART  n. 

GlTENCES  AGAINST  THIS  ACT. 

Olause  7  (Illegal  meetings). 

Mb.  p.  martin  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  17,  to  leave  out  from  **  any  **  to 
**  shall,"  in  line  18,  and  insert — 

'*  And,  in  case  such  meeting  be  so  prohibited, 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  shall  attend 
at  the  place  where  they  have  reason  to  believe 
Buch  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  then  and  there 
notify  and  repeat  aloud,  to  the  persons  attend- 
ing, the  order  prohibiting  such  meeting,  and 
direct  such  persons  to  disperse;  and  in  case  any 
of  the  persons  so  met  or  assembled  together  shall 
not  disperse  within  the  space  of  one  half-hour, 
■uch  persons  thereupon." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  he 
understood  the  Home  Secretary  to  state 
that  there  was  only  one  portion  of  this 
Amendment  which  he  substantially  ob- 
jected to — namely,  the  latter  part,  whicli 
allowed  persons  attending  the  prohibited 
meeting  half-an-hour  for  enabling  them 
to  disperse.     Now,  in  reference  to  that 
objection,  and  to  that  alone,  he  wished 
to  say  that  he  had  put  the  Amendment 
on  the  Paper  with  a  twofold  object — 
first,  that  any  force  which  might  be  sent 
to  disperse  a  meeting  should  be  under 
the  check,  control,  and  guidance  on  all 
occasions  of  magistrates ;   and,  in  the 
next  place,  to  secure  that  the  persons 
present  at  the  meeting  should  receive  a 
notification  from  the  magistrates  that  the 
meeting  was  illegal,  and  thus  have  no- 
tice and  warning  before  they  became 
subject  to  the  severe  consequences  which 
would  be  entailed  upon  them  by  remain- 
ing.   Under  the  circumstances,  and  with 
the  object   he  had   stated,  he  trusted 
the  Amendment  would  be  accepted  in 
its  entirety.      In   the  Act    of    1h33   a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  allowed  for  a 
notification  to  the  people  that  a  meeting 
was  unlawful.     He  had  added  to  that  a 
further  quarter  of  an  hour  for  this  reason 
— they  all  knew  that  in  cases  of  a  much 
more  serious  character  than  those  which 
were  likely  to  occur  under  this  Bill, 
where  a  riot  attended  with  danger  to 
life  and  property  was  likely  to  happen, 
the  rioters  got  an  hour  after  the  reading 
of  the   Riot  Act  for  the    purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  disperse.     If  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  sent  down  Justices  of  the 
Peace   to  declare  unexpectedly  that  a 
meeting  was  an  unlawful  one,  it  was  not 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  persons  pre- 
sent should  be  allowed  hdf -an-hour  after 
the  notification  made  to  them,  for  the 


purpose  of  going  quietly  away.    It  must 
be  recollected  that  some  of  the  persons 
might  be  present  at  a  distant  part  of 
the  place  where  the  meeting  was  held, 
and  might  only  bear  of  its  prohibition 
from  conversations  with   others    some 
time  after   the  notification    had    been 
made.       He    hoped    the    Q-ovemment, 
having  regard  to  these  circumstanoes, 
would  not  diminish   the   efiPect   of   the 
concession  they  had  made  by  insisting 
on  the  omission  from  the  Amendment. 
Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  17,  leave  out  from  **  Any  "  to 
<*  shall,'*  in  lino  18,  and  insert  "and.  in  case 
such  meeting  be  so  prohibited,  two  or  mors 
justices  of  the  peace  shall  attend  at  the  pUce 
where  they  have  reason  to  believe  such  meeting 
is  to  be  held,  and  then  and  there  notify  and  re- 
peat aloud,  to  the  persons  attending,  the  order 
prohibiting  such  meeting,  and  direct  such  per- 
sons to  disperse ;  and  in  case  any  of  the  persons 
so  met  or  assembled  together  shall  not  disperse 
within  the  space  of  one  half-hour,  such  persons 
thereupon.*'— (i/r.  Patrick  Martin.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  said,  the  Govern- 
ment were  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
the  Amendment ;  but  they  must  accept 
with  it  the  addition  of  the  word  *'  forth- 
with,*' in  substitution  of  the  words 
**  within  the  space  of  one  half-hour." 
If  the  clause  were  fettered  by  any 
specified  time,  it  would  be  clearly  giving 
to  the  persons  present  at  the  meeting  a 
period  within  which  they  might  prac- 
tically disobey  the  law  ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  of  opinion  that  the  word 
"forthwith,"  instead  of  the  stated  time 
given  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case.  He  would,  there- 
fore, move  to  amend  the  Amendment  by 
striking  out  the  words  **  within  the  space 
of  one-half  hour,*'  and  substituting  the 
word  **  forthwith." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words, 
"  within  the  space  of  one  half-hour,"  in 
orderthatthe  word  ''forthwith"  be  Uiere 
inserted.— (i/r.  Trevetyan,) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  struck  out  stand  part  of 
the  proposed  Amendment." 

Mr.  HEALY  asked,  if  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  Amendment  itself 
should  be  carried,  before  any  Amend- 
ment could  be  inserted  in  it  ? 
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Thb  OHAIEMAN  intimated  that  that 
was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  HEALT  said,  that  in  reference 
to  the  remark  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  that  the  law 
might  be  disobeyed  if  a  period  were 
allowed  within  which  the  people  were 
to  disperse,  he  might  remind  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that,  under  Lord  Grey's 
Act,  the  people  got  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  why  the  Prime  Minister  should  now 
require  a  more  stringent  measure  he 
could  not  understand.  The  law  might 
be  broken  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  as 
well  as  in  half-an-hour.  It  was  quite 
evident  that  the  Chief  Secretary  had 
had  no  experience  in  regard  to  dis- 
persing public  meetings  in  Ireland,  and 
he  could  not  know  how  that  operation 
was  carried  out.  He  (Mr.  Healy)  had 
seen  a  meeting  dispersea.  He  had  seen 
Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  come  up  at  Drogheda 
and  order  his  police,  with  drawn  swords, 
and  with  loaded  guns  pointed  at  the 
people,  to  clear  the  meeting.  That  was 
a  very  summary  process,  and  if  the  same 
course  were  to  be  taken  under  this  Bill, 
he  could  not  see  how  the  power  of  the 
Government  would  be  by  any  means 
impaired.  At  Drogheda,  when  the 
people  were  actually  dispersing,  Mr. 
Clifford  Lloyd  told  them,  while  they 
were  going  away,  that  if  they  did  not 
clear  out  more  quickly  he  would  fire 
upon  them.  That  was  the  kind  of  power 
exercised  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1881 ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment allowed  this  interval  of  half-an- 
hour  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to 
disperse,  they  would  still  possess  all  the 
power  they  could  desire  in  the  event  of 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  that  the  people  attending  a 
meeting  would  be  likely  to  break  the 
law  if  a  space  of  half-an-hour  were  con- 
ceded to  enable  them  to  disperse  quietly 
was  evidently  made  under  an  entire  mis- 
apprehension of  the  facts.  It  must  have 
been  based  upon  some  idea  of  a  softness 
of  character  pervading  the  breasts  of  the 
Irish  magistrates,  which,  in  reality,  did 
not  belong  to  them.  He  (Mr.  Healy), 
therefore,  thought  the  Government  might 
safely  assent  to  this  proposition,  seeing 
that  in  the  time  of  Lord  Grey  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  was  actually  given  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  Government  would  not 
give  half-an-hour,  or  even  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  he  would  take  ten  minutes,  or. 


to  split  the  difference,  even  seven  minutes 
and  a-half. 

Mr.  CHAELES  RUSSELL  supported 
the  Amendment.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
P.  Martin)  proposed  half-an-hour.  The 
Government  proposed  **  forthwith,*'  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  interpreted  forth- 
with to  mean  a  reasonable  time.  He 
would  suggest  that  if  half-an-hour  could 
not  be  allowed,  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or 
the  words,  ''within  a  reeisonable  time 
thereafter,"  would  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  Government  proposition.  As 
the  law  now  stood,  the  Eiot  Act  provided 
a  period  of  one  hour,  and  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act  passed  by  Lord  Grey 
in  1833  gave  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Why 
would  not  the  Government  say  **  there- 
after within  a  reasonable  time  should 
disperse  ?  " 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
H£NRT  James)  said,  the  Government 
felt  a  difficulty  in  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment. The  view  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  that,  if  they  fixed  an  arbitrary  time, 
it  might  tell  both  ways.  For  instance, 
it  might  inform  a  man  that  he  might 
take  a  certain  time  in  order  to  break  the 
law.  If  they  said  **  forthwith,"  then 
the  legal  meaning  of  that  term  was  that 
it  should  be  within  a  reasonable  time. 
Of  course,  it  could  not  be  intended  that 
a  meeting  which  it  was  considered  de- 
sirable to  prohibit  under  these  circum- 
stances should  be  instantaneously  dis- 
nersed 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  why  the  words  were 
inserted  in  the  Amendment  requiring 
two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace  to 
attend  at  the  place  where  there  was 
reason  to  believe  an  unlawful  meeting 
was  to  be  held,  in  order  to  notify  its 
prohibition. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  that  that  was  al- 
together another  point.  He  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  dispose  of  the  matter 
now  before  the  Committee  first. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  did  not 
understand  exactly  what  it  was  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  wanted  to  dispose 
of.  The  words  **  two  or  more  Justices 
of  the  Peace"  came  in  the  Amendment 
before  those  they  were  now  discussing. 

Tue  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  point  re- 
ferred to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowther)  was  not  at  present  before 
the  Committee;  but  it  would  come  on 
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immediatelj  the  point  now  under  dis- 
cussion was  disposed  of. 

Mk.  HEALT  asked  whether  the  two 
Justices  of  the  Peace  mentioned  in  the 
Amendment  would,  under  any  circum- 
stances, be  allowed  to  sit  on  the  Bench 
and  dispose  of  the  case  afterwards  ?  He 
thought  some  guarantee  ought  to  be 
given  that  the  two  magistrates  who 
ordered  the  dispersion  of  the  people 
should  not  be  allowed  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  any  offender. 

The  OHAIEMAN  said,  that  matter 
would  come  on  directly  the  present 
Amendment  was  disposed  of.  At  the 
present  moment,  the  Committee  were 
considering  whether  the  word  "forth- 
with" should  be  substituted  for  "  within 
the  space  of  one  half-hour." 

Mk.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  he  had  had  experience  m 
dispersing  unlawful  assemblies  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  knew  from  experience  that 
the  magistrates  ought  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  discretion  in  judging  whether 
their  order  was  being  complied  with 
from  the  first.  He  had  known  a  case 
in  which  the  mob  removed  to  a  distance 
of  100  yards  and  then  assembled  again. 
That  evidently  was  an  evasion  of  the 
order ;  and,  if  any  time  had  been  speci- 
fied for  the  dispersion  of  a  meeting,  the 
magistrates  would  have  been  unable  to 
discharge  their  duties.  He  must  also 
say  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  magistrates 
intrusted  with  the  duty  of  dispersing 
unlawful  assemblies  were  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  those 
who  were  present  on  such  occasions. 

Question,  ''  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  proposed 
Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  forthwith  within  a  reasonable  time,'  be 
there  inserted." 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEE  said,  what  he 
wanted  to  draw  attention  to  was  the 
very  unnecessary  provision  that  the  at- 
tendance of  two  Justices  of  the  Peace 
should  be  necessary  for  the  prohibition 
of  a  meeting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  remarked  that  the 
Committee  had  not  yet  reached  that 
point.  It  would  come  on  immediately 
after  the  present  Amendment  was  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  should 
certainly  like  to  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  words  "  forthwith  within  a  rea- 

The  Chairman 


sonable  time?"    He  understood  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  perform  an   act 
''  forthwith,"  or  that  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  an  Act  within  a  reason- 
able time ;  but  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  two  being  brought  into  conjunction 
together.     If  persons  were  to  be   dis- 
persed "forthwith"  it  was  usually  un- 
derstood that  they  were  to  be  dispersed 
within  a  reasonable  time ;  but  if  they 
said  "  within  a  reasonable  time,"  they 
allowed  the  persons  present  at  the  meet- 
ing to  constitute  themselves  the  judges 
of  what  was  and  what  was  not  a  reason- 
able time.     In  a  matter  of  this  kind,  it 
was  most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
no  ambigpiity  of  expression.   He  did  not 
wonder  at  the  cheers  with  which   the 

Eroposed  Amendment  had  been  received 
y  the  Irish  Members ;  it  could  only  be 
received  with  complete  support  by  those 
who  had  no  very  great  desire  for  the 
success  of  the  Act.  [**  Hear,  hear!  "J 
He  thought  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  who  derisively  cheered  would 
admit  the  justice  of  his  remark ;  and  he 
asked  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  for  England  to  state  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  expression. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  said,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "forthwith,"  if  it  stood  aione 
without  any  further  addition,  would  be 
"  within  a  reasonable  time ; "  but  the 
addition  of  words  making  the  clause  run 
"forthwith  within  a  reasonable  time" 
made  the  matter  perfectly  plain.  By 
using  that  expression,  it  became  dear 
that  an  instantaneous  dispersion  was  not 
contemplated. 

Mr.  UEALT  complained  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  time  of  the  Oommittee 
was  being  consumed  on  small  points  by 
Members  of  the  Tory  Party.  If  the 
Irish  Members  were  guilty  of  the  same 
thing,  they  were  immediately  accused  of 
Obstruction. 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  consequence 
of  the  remarks  of  the  previous  specJcer, 
desired  to  point  out  that  the  expression 
to  which  he  had  called  attention  was  a 
novel  phrase  which  had  never,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  occurred  before  in  an  Act  of 
Paliament.  He  thought  it  was  by  no 
means  a  waste  of  time,  to  ask  the  re- 
sponsible Legal  Advisers  of  the  Govern* 
ment  for  an  explanation. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  had  oer- 
tainly  meant,  in  proposing  the  word 
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"  forthwith,"  to  say  "within  a  reason- 
ablo  time ; "  but  he  had  no  objection  to 
add  the  words  suggested  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, if  by  so  doing  it  became  im- 
possible for  a  lawyer  to  raise  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Question,  "That  the  words  'forth- 
with within  a  reasonable  time  '  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  agrad  to. 

Question,  "  That  the  Amendment,  as 
amended,  be  added  to  the  Clause,"  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PARNELL  suggested  that  the 
original  Amendment  proposed  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin)  had  not  yet 
been  put  from  the  Chair.  He  wished 
himself  to  move  an  addition  to  that 
Amendment  if  he  were  not  too  late. 

The  chairman  said,  any  Amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
must  come  after  the  words  "  forthwith 
within  a  reasonable  time." 

Mb.  PABNELL  intimated  that  his 
Amendment  would  come  after  those 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  Then  it  would  be 
quite  regular. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  had 
already  stated  that  he  wished  to  take 
exception  to  the  words  in  the  early  part 
of  tne    Amendment,    "  two    or    more 

i'ustices."  He  had  understood  the  right 
Lon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair  to  rule 
that  the  exception  was  taken  too  soon, 
but  that  it  would  be  regular  to  take  it 
afterwards.  ^ 

The  chairman  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  perfectly  correct ;  but  he 
had  already  put  the  Question  that  the 
Amendment,  as  amended,  be  inserted, 
and  it  had  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  remarked  that  he 
had  been  listening  as  closely  as  he  could 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and 
he  certainly  had  not  understood  that  the 
Amendment  moved  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P. 
Martin)  had  been  put. 

The  chairman  said,  he  had  put 
two  Questions — first,  that  the  Amend- 
ment be  amended,  and  when  that  was 
passed  by  the  Committee  he  put  the 
Question  that  the  Amendment,  as 
amended,  be  inserted,  and  as  there  was 
no  dissent,  he  declared  that  the  "Ayes" 
had  it. 


Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  add  the 
words — 

*' Provided  they  shall  knowingly  refuse  to 
disperse  after  such  intimation,  or  s^dl  previously 
have  received  such  intimation  tiiat  such  meet- 
ing had  been  prohibited.'* 

The  Amendment  had  been  framed  with 
the  object  of  meeting  the  intention  ex- 
pressed by  the  Home  Secretary  on  the 
Srevious  evening,  when  he  admitted  the 
esirability  of  inserting  some  words  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  man  should  not  be 
convicted  unless  he  had  knowingly  com- 
mitted the  offence  of  attendinfi^  a  pro- 
claimed meeting.  It  appeared  to  him 
(Mr.  PameU)  that  this  was  the  best  way 
of  carrying  out  that  desire  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  it  would  meet  the  require- 
ment which  he  had  sought  to  obtam  by 
the  Amendment  which  he  had  moved 
last  night,  which  specified  that  notice 
should  be  given  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  his  intention  to  prohibit  a  meet- 
ing. The  adoption  of  this  Amendment 
would  render  it  necessary  that  in  order 
to  obtain  a  conviction  against  any  per- 
sons it  should  be  necessary  to  show  that 
after  having  received  an  intimation  that 
the  meeting  had  been  forbidden  they 
should  knowingly  have  refused  to  dis- 
perse. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  after  the  word 
"  thereupon,"  to  insert — "  In  case  they  shall 
knowingly  refuse  to  disperse  after  such  intima- 
tion, or  shall  previously  have  received  such  inti- 
mation that  such  meeting  had  been  prohibited.*' 
— (Jfr.  Farnell.) 

Question  proposed,  ' '  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hbnby  James)  said,  he  was  sure  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  would  feel  that  there  was  every 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
consider  his  Amendment  in  the  fairest 
spirit.  The  hon.  Member  said  that  last 
night  the  Home  Secretary  admitted  the 
desirability  of  inserting  some  words  of  this 
kind.  When  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said  that,  he  wished  to  protect 
persons  against  being  convicted  on  ac- 
count of  an  act  of  ignorance,  and  he  said 
that  the  safeguards  contained  in  the  Bill 
would  be  retained.  He  (the  Attorney 
General)  thought  the  Committee  would 
see  that  proper  safeguards  had  been 
taken  in  the  Amendment  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr. 
P.  Martin).     By  the  previous  part  of 
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the  daiue,  it  was  required  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  publish  a  prohibition 
of  the  meeting.  It  then  became  neces- 
sarj  that  notice  should  be  given  to  the 
promoters  of  the  meeting  that  it  was 
prohibited ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  accept- 
ance  of  the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kilkenny, 
it  was  required  that  two  Justices  of  the 
Peace  should  appear  at  the  meeting  and 
notify  the  order  prohibiting  the  meeting 
and  directing  all  persons  present  to  dis- 
perse. What  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork  asked  was,  that  it  should 
be  proved  to  demonstration  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  prohibition  of  the  meeting 
had  been  brought  home  to  different 
persons  at  it,  after  the  proclamation 
was  made,  so  as  to  prove  that  they 
were  knowingly  refusing  to  disperse. 
Now,  he  (the  Attome}*  General)  thought 
that  the  publication  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  meeting,  either  in  writing 
or  by  notice  to  the  promoters  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  proclamation  of  its 
prohibition,  were  quite  sufficient  without 
proving  to  demonstration  that  the  per- 
sons  present  were  made  aware  of  the 
circumstances,  and  had  knowingly  re- 
fused to  disperse.  He  could  assure  the 
hon.  Member  that  there  would  have  been 
every  desire  to  accept  his  Amendment 
if  the  clause  had  remained  as  it  was. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon)  had  an  Amendment  upon  the 
Paper  for  the  insertion  of  the  word 
**  knowingly  ;"  but  the  Amendment  now 
adopted  would  get  rid  of  all  difficulty, 
and  was  the  best  substitute  that  could 
be  provided. 

Mb.  sexton  regretted  that  the  Go- 
vemment  did  not  see  their  way  to  give 
a  more  favourable  reception  to  this 
Amendment.  The  Attorney  General  had 
stated  three  reasons  why,  in  the  view  of 
the  Government,  it  was  not  considered 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  be  obliged  to  give 
public  notice  of  the  prohibition  of  the 
meeting.  Now,  what  was  a  public 
notice  ?  It  simply  meant  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  issue  a  proclamation 
in  Th$  Dublin  OausUe  ;  but  was  it  meant 
to  assert  that  such  a  proclamation  in 
Ireland  was  a  public  notice,  sufficient  to 
make  known  anything  to  the  Irish 
people  ?  An  advertisement  in  The  Dublin 
Gazette  would  be  about  as  effectual  as  if 
it  were  written  on  the  walls  of  the  Boman 
Oapitol.     The  Irish  people  knew  just  as 

J%e  AtUrmff  Oenert^ 


much  about  the  one  as  of  the  other.  Xn 
the  next  place,  the  Attorney  Gbaerml 
said  that  notice  was  to  be  given  to  tfaa 
promoters  of  the  meeting ;  but  the  pro- 
moters, acting  upon  a  sense  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  the  meeting,  after  receiving 
a  notification  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
might  not  convey  it  to  the  public  The 
promoters  might  determine  to  go  on 
with  the  meeting  and  encounter  ail  the 
hazards  and  penalties  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  people  ail  the  time  might  know 
nothing  about  it.  In  the  tlurd  place, 
the  Attorney  General  said  that  two 
Justices  were  to  attend  the  meeting  and 
notify  its  prohibition  io  the  persons 
present.  But  the  Irish  magistrates  wore 
no  uniform,  and  had  no  distinguishing 
mark ;  they  would  be  dressed  like  any 
other  persons,  and  entering  a  meeting 
suddenly  they  would  make  an  announce- 
ment which  might  not  reach  the  ears  of 
the  majority  of  the  persons  present. 
There  was  the  utmost  necessity  that 
there  should  be  some  protection  for 
the  public  generally,  because  some  time 
might  elapse  after  an  announcement  was 
made  before  it  became  generally  known. 
The  Attorney  General  said  that  before 
they  could  bring  it  home  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  persons  present  it  would  be 
necessary  to  probe  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  that  there  was  no  provision 
in  the  English  law  for  probing  the 
minds  of  the  people.  But  the  Attorney 
General  knew  very  well  what  was  meant 
by  circumstantial  evidence.  If  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  showed  that  the 
people  present  at  a  meeting  knew  that 
it  was  proclaimed  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  apply  to  them  the  ordinary 
rules  of  circumstantial  evidence.  He 
thought  that  two  things  were  necessary 
before  persons  should  be  convicted  under 
the  clause^first,  that  they  should  have 
got  previous  notice  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  meeting;  and,  secondly,  it  should 
be  proved  that  they  were  knowingly 
contravening  the  law.  He  thought  the 
reasons  given  by  the  Attorney  General 
were  quite  insufficient  to  justify  the  re- 
jection of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  if  the  Justices 
mentioned  were  to  sit  on  the  Bench  and 
try  any  of  the  persons  accused  of  break- 
ing the  law  ?  Would  the  two  Justices 
exercise  both  Judicial  and  Executive 
functions? 

Mb.  TKEYELYAN  resetted  that  the 
(Government  oould  not  give  way.    They 
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conld  not  consent  to  insert  the  word 
"knowingly."     With  respect  to  what 
the  hon.  Memher  for  81igo  (Mr.  Sexton) 
had  said,  he  found  the  usual  method  of 
advertising  public  meetings  in  Ireland 
had  become  so  anomalous  as  to  be  a 
public  scandal ;   but  he  did  not  think 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  would  have 
reason  to  complain  of  the  Oovernment 
on  that  point.     The  real  object  of  the 
Gt>vernment  would  be  to  give  full  pub- 
licity to  the  fact  that  a  meeting  was  pro- 
hibited. Then,  in  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  two  Justices  not  being  the  same 
Justices  who  might  sit  afterwards  to  try 
the  case  of  persons  who  had  refused  to 
disperse,  he  might  say  that  all  these 
questions  of  the  division  of  Executive 
and  Judicial  functions  would  be  regarded 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  as  administra- 
tive questions ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  prescribe  the    functions  of  the 
Justices,  partly  by  a  general  Order  con- 
tained in  a  Circular,  and  partly  by  the 
proceeding  always  adopted  by  the  Castle, 
of  directing  certain  Justices  to  go  down 
to  particular  districts  with  administra- 
tive functions.     The  Government  would 
be  very  unwilling  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  Bill,  or  to  hamper  the  action  of  the 
Executive  by  saying  positively  that  cer- 
tain Justices  in   certain   events  should 
exercise  certain  functions.  That  would  not 
appear  in  the  Bill ;  but  everything  would 
be  carefully  considered, and  would  be  dealt 
with  in  the  Orders  and  Circulars  issued 
by  the  Executive,  and  the  whole  matter 
would  be  conducted  administratively  and 
executively. 

Mr.  J.  LO  WTHER  said,  he  was  sorry 
now  that  he  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  putting  the  Committee  on  their  guard 
against  the  introduction  of  the  words 
**  two  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace," 
because  he  believed  they  would  be  found 
to  be  a  source  of  much  inconvenience. 
He  had  demurred  altogether  to  the  part 
of  the  Amendment  of .  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P. 
Martin),  which  required  the  attendance 
of  two  or  more  Justices.  [Mr.  Healy  : 
Order,  order !  ]  He  did  not  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  was  exactly  the  authority  entitled 
to  interrupt  him  on  a  point  of  Order. 
With  all  respect  to  the  Committee,  he 
would  submit  that  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary necessitated  a  reply  from  him  (Mr. 
Lowther).  The  question  had  been  asked 


the  right  hon.  (jj-entleman  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Lrish  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  Justices  who,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  would  have 
to  act  in  putting  down  or  prohibiting  a 
meeting  from  acting  judicially  in  any 
proceedings  which  might  arise  in  con- 
sequence of  a  disobedience  of  their 
orders? 

Mr.  PAENELL  rose  to  Order.  He 
wished  to  submit  to  the  Chairman  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  J. 
Lowther)  was  not  in  Order  in  discuss- 
ing the  clause  as  a  whole.  It  would  be 
much  better  and  more  convenient  if  the 
Committee  were  allowed  to  go  on  with 
the  discussion  of  the  points  involved  in 
the  Amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  that  was  quite 
true ;  but  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
had  raised  a  distinct  question  as  to  the 
functions  of  the  Justices  of  the  Peace. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  had  answered  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  at  some  length ;  and  it  was  only 
fair  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  North  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  J. 
Lowther)  should  be  allowed  to  speak  on 
a  question  which  had  already  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  that  hon. 
gentlemen  below  the  Gangway  were 
not  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
utmost  freedom  of  debate — he  would 
not  use  a  stronger  expression — and  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  they  would 
allow  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
to  go  on  without  offering  to  the  Chair- 
man their  unsolicited  assistance.  He 
must  point  out  that  one  difficulty  which 
the  Irish  Government  had  hitherto  had 
to  contend  against  was  that  a  large 
number  of  meetings  were  often  simul- 
taneously announced  to  take  place  within 
a  comparatively  limited  area  on  the 
same  day.  He  found  that  the  case  in 
the  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
>Land  League,  which  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  now  assumed  the  office  of 
Chairman,  pro  hae  vice,  would,  no  doubt, 
remember.  The  difficulty  was  that 
several  meetings  were  announced  on  the 
same  day  within  what  was  termed  the 
same  district.  The  Government,  follow- 
ing the  example  often  set  in  that  House, 
where  two  or  more  persons  were  accus- 
tomed to  talk  at  the  same  time,  proposed 
to  send  down  to  every  meeting  two  or  more 
Justices  to  notify  aJoud  that  it  was  pro- 
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bibited.  He  feared  tbat  if  certain  tbings 
laid  down  in  tbe  clause  were  insisted 
upon,  it  would  become  tbe  practice  for 
tbe  persons  convening  meetings  to  ascer- 
tain, from  sources  already  at  tbeir  com- 
mand, wbat  particular  meeting  it  was 
wbicb  tbe  autborities  were  prepared  to 
deal  witb,  and  tbey  would  tben  bold 
anotber  meeting  at  a  place  wbere  tbere 
would  not  be  two  or  more  Justices  in 
attendance.  He  would  not  now  dwell 
upon  some  of  tbe  points  be  bad  intended 
to  dwell  upon,  and  wbicb  be  bad  in- 
tended to  ask  tbe  Committee  to  avoid,  if 
be  bad  not  been  precluded  by  a  circum- 
stance for  wbicb  be  could  not  accept 
any  sbare  of  responsibility.  He  bad 
risen  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
attention  to  tbe  words  **two  or  more 
Justices ; "  but  be  was  informed  tbat  be 
was  not  at  tbat  moment  in  Order  in 
doing  so,  altbougb  an  opportunity  would 

g resent  itself  later  on.  He  bad  resumed 
is  seat  in  obedience  to  tbe  suggestion 
of  tbe  Cbairman  ;  but  altbougb  be  was 
listening  very  attentively  to  tbe  proceed- 
ings, tbe  point  was  passed  witbout  any 
intimation  being  convoyed  to  bim  tbat 
be  would  be  in  Order  in  continuing  bis 
observations.  He  bad,  no  doubt,  been 
properly  prevented  by  tbe  Cbairman 
from  interposing  wben  tbe  point  bad 
been  passed  over ;  but  be  bad  conveyed 
to  tbe  Committee  bis  desire  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  special  point,  and  witbout  wish- 
ing to  blame  any  otber  person,  be  did  not 
credit  bimself  witb  any  responsibility 
for  having  failed  to  keep  tbe  engage- 
ment be  had  made  to  tbe  Committee  in 
tbe  matter.  He  regretted,  therefore, 
tbat  the  Prime  Minister  should  make 
audible  observations  wbicb  could  not 
possibly  tend  to  advance  tbe  discussion. 
He  had  no  wish  to  use  discourteous 
language ;  but  up  to  this  point  did  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  consider  tbat  tbe 
great  difficulties  of  tbe  task  tbe  Execu- 
tive bad  to  perform  bad  been  increased 
by  tbe  course  pursued  by  tbat  (tbe 
Opposition)  side  of  tbe  House?  He 
would  repeat  tbat,  knowing  as  be  did 
from  experience  that  a  great  number 
of  meetings  were  frequently  announced 
within  a  short  distance  from  each  otber 
on  tbe  same  day,  be  regretted  tbat  it 
should  be  seriously  contemplated  to 
hamper  tbe  administration  of  tbe  law 
by  providing  tbat  tbe  same  Justices  of 
the  Peace  were  never  to  exercise  both 
Executive  and  Judicial  functions, 

Mr.  J,  Lowih$r 


The  CHAIRMAN:  As  this  diBOuaaion 
has  not  been  terminated,  I  most  recall 
the  attention  of  tbe  Committee  to  the 
Amendment  now  before  them. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  thought 
tbere  should  be  some  woros  inserted  in 
tbe  Amendment  proposed  by  bis  bon« 
and  learned  Friend  tbe  Member  for 
Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin)  to  make  it 
necessary  tbat  tbere  should  be  know- 
ledge on  tbe  part  of  the  persons  attending^ 
a  meeting  before  tbey  became  liable  to 
punishment.  It  was  true  tbat  tbe  words 
be  bad  suggested  might  seem  to  be 
rather  cumbrous ;  but  be  thought  they 
would  fit  in  with  the  clause  veir  well, 
and  be  would  read  it  as  it  would  stand 
witb  tbe  adoption  of  tbe  Amendment — 

<^  And,  in  case  such  meeting  be  so  prohibittd, 
two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  shall  attend 
at  the  place  where  they  have  reason  to  believe 
such  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and  then  and  there 
notify  and  repeat  aloud,  to  the  persons  attend- 
ing, the  order  prohibiting  such  meeting,  and 
direct  such  persons  to  disperse ;  and  in  case  any 
of  the  persons  so  met  or  assembled  together 
shall  not  disperse  within  the  space  of  one  half- 
hour,  such  persons  thereupon  in  case  they  shall 
knowingly  refuse  to  disperse  after  such  inti- 
mation, or  shall  previously  have  received  such 
information  that  such  meeting  had  been  pro- 
hibited." 

Tbe  Home  Secretary  specially  stated,  at 
one  period  of  tbe  discussion  of  bis  (Mr. 
Pamell's)  Amendment  last  night,  that 
he  would  introduce  words  making  it  ne- 
cessary tbat  tbere  should  be  knowledge 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  persons  charged  witb 
an  offence,  so  that  no  person  who  had 
not  actual  knowledge  that  be  was  com- 
mitting an  offence  should  be  liable  to 
tbe  penalty  imposed  by  the  Act ;  and  the 
right  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  also 
stated  tbat  be  would  provide  that  a  fair 
notice  should  be  given  without  defining 
tbe  exact  lenetb  to  which  tbat  notice 
should  go.  Now,  this  Amendment  did 
not  provide  what  tbe  Home  Secretary 
certamly,  at  one  peiiod  of  the  discussion, 
expressed  himself  willing  to  provide. 
He,  therefore,  trusted  tbe  Attorney  Ghe- 
neral  would  see  his  way  to  carry  out  tbe 
object  of  tbe  Amendment,  and  if  be 
would  submit  otber  words  to  tbat  effect, 
be  (Mr.  Pamell)  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  withdraw  his  own  proposal. 

Thk  ATTOENEY  general  (Sir 
HsKBY  James)  said,  be  was  perfectly 
aware  of  wbat  his  right  bon.  ana  learned 
Friend  bad  stated  yesterday;  bnt  the 
view  of  tbe  Government  was  that  th^ 
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safeguards  now  imposed  were  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  person  from  placing  him- 
self unintentionally  in  a  position  in  which 
he  might  be  punished.  If  on  the  Re- 
port it  was  found  that  these  words  did  not 
carry  out  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, then  he  was  sure  that  either  by 
an  additional  Amendment,  or  by  some 
further  action,  the  object  sought  to  be 
accomplished  would  be  attained.  He 
hoped  that  that  explanation  would  satisfy 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell).  There  was  no  desire  that 
an  innocent  person  attending  a  pro- 
hibited meeting  should  be  affected  by 
the  clause. 

Mr.  CHARLES  RUSSELL  would 
suggest  to  bis  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  that 
he  should  accept  the  offer  made  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorn'ey 
General.  He  thought  there  was  no  dif- 
ference between  his  hon.  Friend  and  the 
Attorney  General  as  to  the  object  both 
of  them  desired — namely,  that  no  person 
should  be  brought  within  the  criminal 
category  included  in  the  section  to  whom 
a  guilty  knowledge  had  not  been  brought 
home.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  offer  of  the  At- 
torney General  should  be  accepted,  and 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  open  for 
future  consideration. 

Mr.  parnell  said,  he  would  ac- 
cept the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  C.  Russell),  but  he  would 
not  ask  leave  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. He  would  prefer  that  it  should 
be  negatived. 

Mr.  METGE  wished  to  call  attention 
to  one  point  which  had  been  raised  by 
his  Friend  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
(Mr.  Sexton),  and  that  was  that  the 
notice  given  to  the  promoters  that  the 
meeting  had  been  prohibited  might  pos- 
sibly be  withheld  from  the  pubHo,  and 
might  lead  persons  into  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  who  would  otherwise  have 
avoided  it.  There  was  a  large  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  who  never 
looked  into  the  newspapers  at  all ;  and 
however  carefully  a  matter  of  this  kind 
might  be  advertised,  it  would  not  be 
brought  home  to  the  knowledge  of  every- 
body. He  would,  therefore,  suggest  that 
it  might  be  expedient  to  amend  the 
clause  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  that 
the  notification  might,  to  some  extent, 
be  given  by  the  use  of  placards. 

YOL,  CCLXX.     [Tfiuu>  8SBIXS.] 


Mr.  sexton  said,  he  had  heard  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  in  regard  to  adver- 
tisements, but  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment would  see  that  a  notification  in 
The  Dublin  Gazette  only  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  case.  It  also  ought  to  be  advertised 
in  the  local  papers. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  did  not 
wish  the  hon.  Member  to  infer  anything 
from  his  statement,  except  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  these  meetings  would  be  duly 
advertised.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  within  the  last  12  months  some- 
thing like  1,200  meetings  had  been  pro- 
hibited under  the  discretionary  power  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  he  Ibelieved 
that  very  little  practical  inconvenience 
had  resulted  from  the  course  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  Executive  in  making 
the  announcement  of  the  prohibition 
public.  He  was  certainly  under  the  im- 
pression that,  as  new  legislative  condi- 
tions were  laid  down  by  the  present 
Bill,  the  mode  proposed  to  be  adopted 
would  be  found  to  work  satisfactory. 

Mr.  METGE  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  seemed  to 
forget  that  the  arguments  all  through 
in  support  of  this  clause  was  that  the 
clause  itself  was  intended  to  meet  some 
extraordinary  circumstance.  The  Irish 
Members  had  contended  all  along  that 
there  was  sufficient  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  already  to  re- 
press these  meetings.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  leave  the  clause  as  it  stood ; 
but  he  hoped  the  Government  would  not 
allow  anything  to  slip  through  that 
would  prevent  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
prohibition  of  these  unlawful  assemblies 
being  made  thoroughly  public. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

The  chairman  called  upon  Mr. 
Storey  to  move  the  next  Amendment. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  that  after  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  P.  Martin) 
had  been  disposed  of  there  were  several 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  before  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Sun- 
derland (Mr.  Storey).  There  was  one 
in  his  (Mr.  Sexton^s)  name,  and  he 
wished  to  know  if  it  would  be  possible 
for  him  to  move  it  after  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Storey)  had  been 
disposed  of? 
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The  chairman  said,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  inserting  the  last 
Amendment  that  had  been  agreed  to,  to 
cut  out  certain  words,  and  the  Amend- 
ments which  stood  on  the  Paper  and 
affected  the  words  which  had  been  cut 
out  could  not  he  put. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  that  the  words  of 
Sub-section  2  of  Clause  7  had  already 
been  struck  out,  and  they  included  the 
words  affected  by  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton). 

Mr.  HEAiiY  moved,  at  the  end  of 
the  Clause,  to  add  the  following  sub- 
section : — 

"  A  copy  of  every  such  order,  and  of  the  in- 
formation npon  which  the  same  was  founded, 
shall  he  laid  hefore  Parliament  within  fourteen 
days  after  the  day  on  which  such  order  was 
made,  if  Parliament  he  then  sitting,  and  if  not, 
then  within  fourteen  days  after  the  next  meet- 
ing of  Parliament." 

This,  he  thought,  was  a  very  important 
point,  and  one  which  the  Government 
might  reasonably  accept.  It  was  very 
desirable  that  there  should  be  precise 
information  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
in  case  a  renewal  of  this  legislation  was 
attempted ;  and  the  House  should 
thoroughly  understand  what  had  been 
the  nature  of  the  meeting  which  had 
been  prohibited.  All  he  asked  in  this 
Amendment  was,  that  a  copy  of  the 
order,  and  of  the  information  upon 
which  it  was  founded,  should  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  It  was  found,  dur- 
ing the  recent  agitation,  that  meetings 
were  constantly  proclaimed  on  the  affi- 
davits of  bailiffs,  grooms,  and  stable- 
boys  employed  by  the  local  magistrates. 
He  thought,  if  a  magistrate  desired  a 
meeting  to  be  proclaimed,  it  was  not 
sufficient  that  he  should  get  his  bailiff, 
groom,  or  stable-boy  to  make  an  affidavit 
that,  in  his  opinion,  a  breach  of  the 
peace  was  likely  to  arise.  The  Govern- 
ment would  see  that  that  was  a  most 
undesirable  thing;  and  that  if  any 
information  was  laid  at  all,  it  should 
be  an  information  from  an  officer  re- 
sponsible for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  add  the  followinf^ 
sah-section : — **  A  copy  of  every  such  order, 
and  of  the  information  upon  which  the  same 
was  founded,  shall  he  laid  hofore  Parliament 
within  fourteen  days  after  the  day  on  which 
such  order  was  made,  if  Parliament  ho  then 
sitting,  and  if  not,  then  within  fourteen  days 


after  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament." — ( JTr. 
Healy,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  Commit- 
tee had  already  decided  in  the  negative 
the  question  of  requiring  sworn  infor- 
mation for  the  prohibition  of  meetings. 
The  question  was  raised  13  days  ago, 
and  he  had  then  stated  his  objections  to 
the  use  of  the  word  **  information  "  in 
the  Bill,  and  he  would  not  repeat  them. 
He  believed  that  he  stated  those  objec- 
tions at  considerable  length,  so  that  they 
could  not  have  been  misunderstood.  The 
Government,  however,  were  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  Amendment  if  that  part  of 
it  relating  to  the  '* information"  was 
struck  out.  He  would,  therefore,  move 
to  omit  the  words  **  and  of  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  the  same  was  founded." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment,  to  omit  "  and  of  the  in- 
formation upon  which  the  same  was 
founded." — ( Mr,  Triv$lyan.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
proposed  Amendment." 

Mr.  LEAMY  remarked,  that  if  these 
words  were  left  out,  they  would  be  in 
this  position — that  they  would  get  just 
as  much  information  as  they  were  en- 
abled to  get  under  the  Act  from  the 
Irish  newspapers,  and  they  would  gain 
nothing  by  carrying  the  Amendment  as 
it  stood.  What  they  wanted  was  this — 
they  desired  to  know  the  information 
upon  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to 
exercise  his  exceptional  powers?  The 
Committee  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  under  this  clause,  got 
power  to  prohibit  perfectly  leg^  and 
lawful  assemblies;  and  he  would  sub- 
mit, that  if  the  Committee  gave  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  that  power,  the  least 
they  could  do  was  to  asK  him  to  give  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  exercised  it  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  these  assem- 
blies could  not  be  called  unlawful  until 
such  time  as  the  prohibition  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  was  proclaimed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  men  might  attend  a  meeting 
and  the  meeting  would  be  quite  lawfm 
until  such  time  as  it  was  proclaimed.  If, 
therefore,  Parliament  proposed  to  give 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  power  to  put 
down  assemblies  that  were  perfectly 
lawful,  the  least  they  could  do  was  to 
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proyide  that  the  fifrounds  and  the  infor- 
mation upon  which  they  were  prohibited 
should  be  ^iven  to  Parliament. 

Mb.  HEALT  said,  the  Goyemment 
admitted  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  must 
act  on  some  information  or  other.  Of 
course,  he  knew  the  Chief  Secretary  was 
not  very  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  meetings  that  had  hitherto  been 
proclaimed.  It  was  not  unfrequently 
the  case  that  a  meeting  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  was  proclaimed  because  an 
Orangeman  objected  to  it ;  and  a  sworn 
information  was  laid  before  an  Orange 
magistrate,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to 
stop  the  meeting.  Under  this  Bill,  if  a 
landlord  or  anybody  else  laid  an  infor- 
mation against  the  holding  of  a  meet- 
ing, that  should  not  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  action  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
in  putting  it  down,  except  it  was  consi- 
dered to  be  unlawful  upon  adequate  in- 
formation by  the  responsibility  of  the 
Oovemment  themselves. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  the 
Committee  had  been  told  last  evening 
that  the  reason  why  the  functions  of  the 
Privy  Council  were  not  exercised  in  pro- 
hibiting these  meetings  was,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  to  be  wholly  re- 
sponsible. He  had  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain that  he  thought  that  would  be  a 
futile  course;  but,  as  the  clause  now 
stood,  the  Government  would  prevent 
any  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
by  any  possibility  introducing  a  Motion 
to  show  the  motives  by  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  or  anybody  else  might  have 
been  moved  in  prohibiting  a  meeting. 
He  did  not  think,  if  the  clause  were 
passed  as  it  at  present  stood,  that  either 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Government 
could  be  held  to  be  responsible  to  any- 
one for  any  proclamation  that  was 
issued. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  pledge 
which  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
(Mr.  Healy)  asked  for  was  one  which 
the  Government  had  given  already  more 
than  once,  and  he  was  unwilling  to  re- 
peat that  nothing  could  exceed  the  care 
with  which  the  Government  of  Ireland 
collected  and  weighed  opinions  before 
they  proceeded  to  take  any  step  of  an 
arbitrary  character,  and  those  which 
were  taken  were  not  of  very  great  fre- 
quency. [Mr.  ELbalt  :  Not  now.]  He 
could  only  speak  for  the  existing  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland.  His  own  expe- 
rience was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 


to  criticize  the  conduct  of  his  Predeces- 
sors, or  to  make  any  engagements  for  his 
Successors;  but  as  far  as  the  present 
Government  were  concerned,  he  knew 
the  methods  by  which  their  administra- 
tion was  carried  on,  and  he  could  as- 
sure the  Committee  that  it  was  their 
sole  desire  not  to  take  any  arbitrary 
step. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  io. 

Me.  CALLAN  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  18,  at  end,  add — 

"  Provided  always.  That  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieateaant  to  order,  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  such  prohibition 
of  a  meeting,  nor  shall  any  person  be  guilty  of 
an  offence  under  this  Act  who  may  be  present 
at  a  meeting  so  prohibited,  unless  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  shall,  by  proclamation  previously 
made,  declare  the  county,  or  the  district  of 
county  in  which  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  is  in 
such  a  state  of  disturbance  as  to  require  the 
application  of  the  provisions  and  powers  in  this 
Clause  enacted." 

The  hon.  Member  stated  that  he  had 
taken  this  Proviso  ipsiisima  verba  from 
a  clause  of  the  Act  of  1833,  to  which  the 
Home  Secretary  referred  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  In  an  ordinary  state  of 
affairs  in  Ireland  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  prohibit  a  meeting  was 
quite  sufficient,  and  he  might  corrobo- 
rate the  reference  which  had  already 
been  made  to  the  prohibition  of  a  meet- 
ing which  occurrea  at  Drogheda,  on  the 
Ist  of  January,  1881,  to  show  that  up 
to  the  present  moment  the  Government 
had  fully  exercised  their  power  of  pro- 
hibiting meetings  in  Ireland.  On  that 
day — namely,  January  1,  1881 — the 
twin  brother  or  foster  son  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd,  suppressed 
a  meeting  in  Drogheda  even  without  a 
proclamation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  without  the  consent  of  the  late  un- 
gracious Chief  Secretary,  the  lamentable 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  For- 
ster).  There  had  been  no  meeting  in 
Ireland  for  the  last  six  months  of  any 
kind  whatever ;  and,  therefore,  it  was 
not  asking  too  much  to  restrict  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  under  the  Common 
Law,  had  power  to  suppress  meetings ; 
but,  as  he  had  stated,  there  had  been  no 
meetings  in  Ireland  under  this  Act.  It 
so  happened  that  the  county  of  Louth 
was  wedged  between  two  or  three  other 
Irish  counties,  and  he  entertained  a 
strong  objection  to  the  prohibition  of 
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meetings  in  that  county  because  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  counties  certain  unlaw- 
ful meetings  might  be  held.  He  did 
not  think  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
attempt  to  prohibit  a  meeting  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  no  matter  what  he 
might  do  in  the  Province  of  Leinster ; 
and  the  object  of  the  Proviso  was  to 
prevent  the  Lord  Lieutenant  from  being 
©gg©d  on  by  irresponsible  advisers  to 
stop  public  meetings.  If  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant wanted  to  stop  a  meeting,  he  must 
previously  complain  that  the  state  of 
the  county  was  such  as  to  require  the 
application  of  the  Act.  The  stringent 
provisions  of  this  Bill  should  not  be  ap- 
plied where  the  ordinary  law  was  suffi- 
cient. He  therefore  begged  to  move 
the  Proviso  of  which  he  had  given  No- 
tice at  the  end  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  Provided  always.  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  order,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  any  such  prohibition  of 
a  meeting,  nor  shall  any  person  be  guilty  of  an 
ofience  under  this  Act  who  may  be  present  at  a 
meeting  so  prohibited,  unletis  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant shall,  by  proclamation  previously  made, 
declare  the  county,  or  the  district  of  county  in 
which  the  meeting  is  to  bo  held  is  in  such  a 
state  of  disturbance  as  to  require  the  application 
of  the  provisions  and  powers  in  this  Clause 
enacted."— (Jfr.  Callan.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  had  stated  the  other  day  that  the 
Irish  Government  were  exceedingly 
anxious,  as  far  as  they  could,  to  apply 
the  various  clauses  of  the  Bill,  where 
they  could  apply  them,  to  the  principle 
that  they  should  not  operate  universally 
in  Ireland,  but  only  in  the  proclaimed 
districts.  The  advantages  of  that  object 
would  be  to  give  great  encouragement 
to  districts  not  to  come  under  the  pro- 
clamation, and  to  give  great  encourage- 
ment to  other  districts  which  were  un- 
der proclamation  to  get  rid  of  the  pro- 
clamation. Practically  speaking,  it  gave 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  power  of 
suspending  the  operation  of  the  Act  at 
any  time  by  withdrawing  the  proclama- 
tion. That  was  the  general  advantage 
of  adopting  the  principle  of  proclaiming 
districts,  and  the  Government  had  de- 
sired to  extend  this  power  as  far  as  pos- 
Bible,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  extra- 
ordinary provisions  given  by  Clause  6 

Mr,  Callan 


and  Clause  11,  which  were  provisions 
that  did  not  exist  before.  Tnese  they 
regarded  as  the  most  inquisitorial  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill ;  but  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  present  clause.  It  had  not 
been  contested  that  it  should  not  apply 
to  Clause  6,  which  dealt  with  unlawfid 
associations,  and  the  Government  had 
applied  it  to  that  clause  because  it  was 
in  the  very  nature  of  secret  societies  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  wherever  they 
could  be  found.  With  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent clause,  it  was  considered  desirable 
not  to  apply  the  principle  of  a  proclaimed 
district,  because  it  was  the  view  of  the 
Government  that  meetings  might  have 
the  efifect,  not  only  of  increasing  the 
existing  few  disturbances,  but  of  creating 
a  tendency  to  disturbance  even  where  it 
had  not  previously  existed ;  thus,  not  only 
increasing  an  existing  conflagration,  but 
of  spreading  a  conflagration  to  districts 
already  quiet.  That  was  the  experience 
of  the  Irish  Government,  and  it  was  a 
reason  why  Lord  Spencer  and  the  Irish 
Government,  while  they  desired  to  ex- 
tend, as  far  as  they  could,  the  principle 
of  proclaimed  districts,  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  they  could  not  apply 
it  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  clause. 
Mr.  SEXTON  felt  bound  to  say  that 
no  more  reasonable  Amendment  than 
this  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Committee.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
had  given  no  reason  why  the  proposed 
provision  should  not  be  applied  to  Caanae 
7,  except  that  in  regarid  to  secret  so- 
cieties it  might  be  desirable  to  take  the 
same  course  that  was  applicable  to  pub- 
lic meetings.  This  clause  did  not  apply 
to  secret  societies,  and  it  was  somewhat 
singular  that  the  same  considerations 
that  were  held  to  apply  in  one  instance 
to  secret  societies  should,  in  the  other 
case,  be  held  to  apply  to  open  public 
meetings.  Then,  as  to  the  arguments 
as  to  stopping  the  spread  of  a  conflagra- 
tion, surely  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  his  pro- 
clamation as  wide  as  the  district  over 
which  the  conflagration  was  extending. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  referred  to  other  clauses  of  the  Bill 
which  re<juired  the  application  of  the 
proclamation.  Take  the  Curfew  Claase, 
the  8th,  which  enacted — 

**  That,  in  a  proclaimed  district,  if  a  penon  is 
out  of  his  plaoe  of  abode  at  any  time  alter  one 
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hour  later  than  suDset  and  before  sunrise  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  any  constable  may 
arrest  that  person  and  bring  him  forthwith  be- 
fore a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  such  justice, 
after  inquiring  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  either  discharge  him  or  take  the  ne- 
cessary steps,  by  committing  him  to  prison,  or 
taking  bail,  to  bring  him  before  a  Court  of 
Summary  tTurisdiction  acting  under  this  Act, 
and  if  such  person,  on  appearing  before  a  Court 
of  Summary  Jurisdiction  acting  under  this  Act, 
fails  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  was  out  of  his 
place  of  abode  upon  some  lawful  occasion  or 
business,  he  shall  he  guilty  of  an  offence  against 
this  Act." 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  under 
that  clause,  no  person  prowling  about 
after  sunset  could  be  arrested,  however 
suspicious  his  appearance  might  be, 
unless  the  district  had  been  pre- 
yiously  proclaimed.  He  might  wear  a 
conical  hat,  be  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
local  Constabulary,  have  square-toed 
boots,  but  he  could  not  be  touched  un- 
less the  district  had  been  previously 
E reclaimed.  And  even  the  Trans-At- 
tntic  stranger,  who  was  so  horrible  a 
bugbear  to  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
could  not  be  arrested  unless  he  made 
his  appearance  in  a  proclaimed  district. 
Then  Clause  11  provided  that  searches 
for  arms  and  illegal  documents  should 
be  made.  The  polioe  might  have  posi- 
tive information  that  a  certain  house 
contained  muskets,  masks,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  for  murder,  but  they  were 
not  able  to  enter  it  unless  the  district 
was  proclaimed.  In  these  cases  the  Go- 
Ternmont  had  guarded  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals with  great  tenderness;  but 
•when  they  came  to  deal  with  the  right 
of  public  meetings — that  right  which 
had  so  long  been  the  safeguard  of  the 
liberty  of  the  country,  and  which  was 
the  safety-valve  for  the  feelings  of  the 
country — they  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  such  meetings  ought  to  be  stopped, 
whether  they  had  been  proclaimed  or 
not.  He  contended  that  this  was  a 
great  inconsistency.  If  a  search  for 
arms  could  not  be  made  unless  the  dis- 
trict had  been  proclaimed,  that  was  an 
infinitely  sponger  and  more  powerful 
case  for  the  intervention  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  than  the  simple  right  to  pro- 
hibit a  public  meeting ;  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  support  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  CHARLES  BUSSELL  said,  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Sexton)  had  pointed 
out  the  inoonsistencey  of  this  clause  so 
far  as  proclaimed  ^tricts  were  con- 


cerned. At  the  same  time,  it  was  hardly 
consistent  to  discuss  that  clause  now, 
seeing  that  the  question  of  the  pro- 
clamation of  districts  was  not  raised  by 
it.  He,  for  one,  did  not  think  that  the 
Amendment  was  in  the  right  direction. 
He  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  such  clause  in  the  Bill  at 
all ;  but  the  Amendment  must  be  argued 
on  the  assumption  that  the  clause  was 
in  the  Bill,  and  on  that  assumption  he 
wished  to  point  out  how  the  Amendment 
would  operate  in  a  wrong  direction.  In 
the  first  place,  the  Government  or  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  must  have  the  power  ac- 
cording to  their  judgment  of  proclaiming 
a  meeting  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and 
they  would  only  have  to  throw  what  he 
might  call  the  proclamation  -  net  wide 
enough  in  order  to  obtain  that  power 
universally ;  and  he  was  afraid  the  effect 
of  passing  this  Amendment  would  be  to 
induce  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  do  that  which  he 
would  not  be  prepared  to  do  unless  the 
absolute  necessity  for  it  were  shown. 
Again,  assuming  that  some  such  clause 
as  the  present  was  desirable,  and  must 
be  contained  in  the  Bill,  it  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  there  might  be  meetings 
in  districts  not  proclaimed  which,  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  safety,  it  might  be 
desirable  to  suppress. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  confessed  that  he 
was  unable  to  follow  the  reasoning  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk  (Mr.  C.  Bussell)  in  this  matter. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said  he 
must  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
this  clause  was  in  the  Bill ;  but  then  he 
saw  special  objections  to  requiring  that 
the  provision  of  the  right  of  holding  a 
pubuo  meeting  should  only  be  exercised 
in  a  proclaimed  district.  But  why  was 
this  clause  in  the  Bill  at  all  ?  The  ex- 
cuse of  the  Government  was  that  this 
clause  was  in  the  Bill  because  there  were 
exceptionally  disturbed  distoicts  in  Ire- 
land. Why  should  not  those  districts  be 
proclaimed  by  way  of  example  to  the 
public  outside  those  disturbed  districts, 
and  by  way  of  warning  to  people  within 
them  r  The  only  argument  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Dundalk  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  objection  to 
the  Amendment  was  the  extraordinary 
arg^ument  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  in  his  hands  the  power  of  sup- 
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pressing  public  meetings  and  proclaim- 
ing districts  that  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
claimed. No  graver  charge  could '  be 
brought  against  any  public  officer  than 
the  charge  which  was  applied  in  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Dundalk.  It  was  based  on  the 
supposed  readiness  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  proclaim  districts  that  ought 
not  to  be  proclaimed,  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  having  power  to  put  down  pub- 
lic expression  of  opinion.  He  would 
only  say  that  if  that  was  an  argument 
accepted  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
the  Government  entertained  an  opinion 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  infinitely  worse 
than  had  yet  been  expressed  by  the 
Irish  Party.  He  must  do  justice  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  say  that  his  argu- 
ments did  not  imply  quite  so  low  an 
opinion  of  the  general  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  the  Irish  Executive.  The 
Home  Secretary  stated  as  his  reason  for 
objecting  to  this  most  acceptable  Amend- 
ment, that  the  experience  of  the  Irish 
Government  went  to  show  that  public 
meetings  might  create  a  tendency  to- 
wards disturbance.  Now,  taking  the 
declaration  of  the  Home  Secretary  for 
what  it  was  worth,  and  for  the  light  it 
threw  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  they  should 
introduce  some  Amendment  to  limit  that 
power.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  public  meetings  had  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  disturbances.  They 
were  not  to  be  prohibited  because  they 
were  unlawful  in  themselves,  and  con- 
templated unlawful  acts,  but  because 
they  might  excite  a  tendency  towards 
subversive  sentiment,  which  might  re- 
sult in  criminal  acts  next  year  or  the 
year  after ;  so  that  an  unlimited  exten- 
sion were  sought  to  be  given  to  the  rea- 
sons which  might  induce  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  suppress  public  meetings  in 
Ireland.  He  listened  with  all  due 
gravity  to  the  Home  Secretary's  exposi- 
tion of  his  experience  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Government,  because  he 
was  not  aware  until  that  statement  was 
made  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  been 
particularly  distinguished  for  any  expe- 
rience of  Irish  afiPairs  whatever.  But, 
doubtless,  the  Home  Secretary  possessed 
the  rare  power  of  acclimatization ;  and, 
having  already  been  in  charge  of  a 
Ooercion  Bill  for  Ireland,  he  felt  him- 
self qualified  to  be  ''  Sir  Oracle  "  on  idl 
the  details  of  the  Irish  Government, 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


and  all  the  results  of  Irish  experience. 
What  he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  wished  to 
know  was,  if  it  was  the  experience  of 
the  Irish  Government  that  public  meet- 
ings and  disturbing  outrages  were  at  all 
connected?  If  they  were  at  all  con- 
nected, it  was  in  a  way  that  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  the  argument  of 
the  Home  Secretary.  When  they  sup- 
pressed public  meetings  they  had  dis- 
turbances and  outrage,  and  not  when 
they  had  public  meetings.  Since  the 
meeting  at  Wexford,  when  the  hon. 
Member  for  tho  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  criticized  somewhat  severely  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  at  Leeds, 
there  had  been  practiccdly  no  public 
meetings  in  Ireland,  and  yet  disturbance 
and  outrage  had  most  lamentably  in- 
creased in  that  country.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  Irish  Administration  dis- 
tinctly went  to  show  that  the  more 
public  meetings  were  suppressed  the 
more  they  promoted  private  outrages; 
and  he  was  afraid  there  would  be  a  fur- 
ther confirmation  of  that  view  if  the 
peculiar  Irish  experience  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  who  had  never  had  any  Irish 
experience  at  all,  was  to  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
Members,  who  were  well  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  was  to  bo  neglected 
and  ignored  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GIVAN  said,  he  had  listened  to 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  ad- 
duced in  the  course  of  the  discussion; 
but  he  saw  no  necessity  for  applying  to 
every  district  in  Ireland  the  same  re- 
pressive measures  in  regard  to  the  hold- 
ing of  public  meetings.  Beference  had 
been  made  to  the  Province  of  Ulster, 
but  in  that  Province,  so  far  as  he  was 
aware,  no  public  meetings  had  been 
held  which  were  conducive  to  crime  and 
disorder.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
such  meetings  did  take  place  there,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to 
prohibit  them,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  likely  to  endanger  the  public 
safety ;  but  if  it  were  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  proclaim  districts  in  which  pub- 
lic meetings  were  prohibited,  the  conse- 
quence might  be  that  the  whole  of  Ulster, 
and  the  most  peaceable  portions  of  Ire- 
land, would  come  not  only  under  the  ope- 
ration of  this  section,  but  also  of  the  8th 
— the  Curfew  Clause — and  several  other 
clauses  which  were  regarded  as  stringent 
and  objectionable.   He  entirely  objected 
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to  the  suggestion  that  the  power  to  be 
oonferred  upon  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
putting  a  stop  to  meetings  in  Ulster, 
should  involve  the  necessity  of  proclaim- 
ing that  Province,  or  any  district  within 
it. 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  supported  the 
Amendment.  He  believed  that  if  Ulster 
were  brought  under  the  stringent  provi- 
sions of  the  clause,  some  day  or  other 
the  people  of  that  Province  would  join 
with  the  rest  of  the  L'ish  people  in  ask- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  the  rights  of 
the  country  generally.  He  supported 
the  Amendment  because  he  considered 
it  to  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  He 
failed  to  see  what  reason  there  was  for 
prohibiting  a  meeting  in  a  district  which 
was  not  disturbed.  If  a  district  was  not 
disturbed,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
proclaim  it,  why  should  they  prevent 
any  legal  meeting  being  held  r  If  it 
were  found  that  meetings  which  were 
being  held  were  intended  to  disturb  the 
neighbourhood,  it  would  be  easy  to  pro- 
claim them ;  but  to  prohibit  a  meeting, 
and  to  say  that  it  should  not  be  held  in 
a  district  which  was  not  disturbed,  was 
not  only  unfair,  but  most  unjust.  He 
saw  no  reasonable  ground  why  the  Go- 
vernment should  obgect  to  this  addition 
to  the  clause.  He  failed  to  see  that  it 
would  put  them  in  a  worse  condition 
than  they  were  at  present.  It  would 
not  deprive  them  of  any  power  they  now 
possessed  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  if 
a  district  was  not  in  a  disturbed  state 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  not  to  be  in- 
vested with  any  special  powers  beyond 
those  he  already  possessed,  which  would 
enable  him  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
free  meeting. 

Ma.  LEAMY  said,  the  hon.  Members 
who  had  criticized  the  Amendment  in  a 
hostile  spirit  had  evidently  not  paid 
attention  to  the  words  of  the  Amend- 
ment. The  Amendment  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  clause  should  have  effect  only 
in  districts  which  had  been  previously 
proclaimed,  and  in  which  there  was  such 
disturbance  as  to  require  the  application 
of  the  provisions  and  powers  of  the 
clause.  Some  hon.  Members  appeared 
to  think  that  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted  counties  would  be  proclaimed, 
BO  as  to  subject  every  person  residing  in 
them  to  the  consequences  of  being  resi- 
dent in  a  proclaimed  district.  That  was 
a  mistake.  If  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend  were  accepted,    it  would 


simply  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
power  of  proclaiming  a  district  for  a 
special  purpose — namely,  that  he  might 
be  able  to  put  down  a  meeting.  It  was 
proposed  that  if  a  man  happened  to  be 
out  after  sunset,  or  was  a  stranger  in 
the  district,  he  should  be  liable  to 
arrest ;  but  this  could  only  be  done  in  a 
proclaimed  district.  Yet  the  present 
clause  proposed  to  give  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  prohibit  a  meeting 
in  a  district  which  was  not  proclaimed. 
He  did  not  see,  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted,  how  the  Executive  would  be  in 
a  worse  position  than  they  were  at  pre- 
sent, because  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
already  power  to  suspend  any  meeting 
whatever.  He  supported  the  Amend- 
ment, because  he  believed  it  would  un- 
questionably tend  to  limit  the  power  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Monagban  (Mr.  Givan)  said  there 
would  be  inducements,  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  to  bring  Ulster 
under  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  So  far 
as  he  (Mr.  Leamy)  was  concerned,  he 
should  be  glad  to  see  that  inducement 
given  effect  to.  He  stood  up  for  the 
right  of  free  speech  and  liberty  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
liberty  of  speech  all  over  Ireland,  and  if 
these  restrictions  were  to  be  applied  to 
the  whole  country,  instead  of  finding  a 
certain  section  of  the  Irish  Members  sup- 
porting the  Government,  they  would  be 
found  in  active  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
It  certainly  was  an  extraordinary  thing 
to  him  how  this  clause  could  meet  with 
any  support  at  all  from  hon.  Members 
opposite. 

Ma.  GIVAN  said,  he  wished  to  cor- 
rect a  misapprehension  into  which  the 
hon.  Member  forWaterford  (Mr.  Leamy) 
had  fallen.  So  far  as  he  (Mr.  Givan) 
was  personally  concerned,  he  objected 
to  the  clause  altogether. 

Mr.  M.\RUM  desired  to  mention  why 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Callan).  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  fact  of  the  Bill  being  of  a 
general  character,  extending  over  the 
whole  of  Ireland,  had  been  forgotten, 
and  that  no  public  meeting  could  be 
held  to  which  this  section  would  not  apply. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  there 
was  a  very  stringent  clause  applied  to 
acts  done  or  words  spoken,  so  that  that 
clause,  taken  with  the  present,  placed 
liberty  of  speech  at  a  very  low  ebb  in- 
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deed.  He  thought  the  provision  in  re- 
gard to  words  spoken  ought  to  operate 
sufficiently,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that 
unless  the  Amendment  were  accepted 
the  right  of  public  meeting  in  Ir&land 
would  be  put  a  stop  to  altogether. 

Sib  EAEDLEY  WILMOT  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  not 
accept  the  Amendment,  which  would 
render  the  clause  nugatory.  If  a  pro- 
clamation were  necessary  to  make  a 
meeting  illegal,  the  expedient  would 
be  resorted  to  of  holding  meetings  in 
districts  which  were  not  proclaimed.  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  time 
when  prize  fights  were  of  constant  oc- 
currence. They  were  considered  illegal, 
and  when  it  was  known  that  one  was 
about  to  take  place  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  attended  by  constables,  went 
out  to  prevent  it  from  taking  place ; 
but  whei;i  they  got  to  the  spot,  the  whole 
assembly  had  migrated  into  an  adjoining 
county  in  which  the  authorities,  who  had 
come  to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  had 
no  power,  and  thus  an  evasion  of  the 
law  took  place.  So  it  would  be  if 
the  prohibition  of  public  meetings  were 
confined  to  proclaimed  districts.  A 
meeting  would  be  held  in  a  district 
which  had  not  been  proclaimed  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and,  therefore,  the 
clause  would  be  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  EEDMOND  said,  the  hon.  Baro- 
net  (Sir  Eardley  Wilmot)  was  entirely 
under  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to 
the  case  he  had  put.  It  would  be  im- 
possible in  Ireland  for  a  meeting,  after 
having  been  prohibited,  to  migrate  to  an 
unproolaimed  district,  because  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  still  have  the  power 
of  suppressing  it.  The  only  diflference 
would  be  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
infiict  a  penalty  of  six  months'  impri- 
sonment on  the  persons  attending  the 
meeting  at  the  present  moment.  With- 
out any  proclamation  at  all  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  ample  power  for  dis- 
persing illegal  meetings  held  in  any 
district.  The  hon.  and  Teamed  Member 
for  Dundalk  (Mr.  0.  Russell)  had  fallen 
into  the  same  error  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Warwickshire  (Sir  Eardley  Wilmot). 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dun- 
dalk said  t^e  Lord  Lieutenant  might 
be  tempted,  if  the  Amendment  were  ac- 
cepted, to  proclaim  districts. 

Ma,  CHARLES  JIUSSELL :  To  ob- 
tain  the  power  given  by  the  clause. 

Mr.  Marum 


Mr.  REDMOND  said,  that  meant  the 
power  of  inflicting  a  penalty  of  six 
months'  imprisonment.  The  hon.  Member 
forMonaghan  (Mr.Givan)had  also  fallen 
into  an  error  in  asserting  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  Bill  to  Ulster.  That 
was  entirely  contrary  to  the  real  facts  of 
the  case.  Their  object  was  to  keep  it 
away  from  places  which  were  not  dis- 
turbed; and  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted,  Ulster,  not  bcving  a  dis- 
turbed district,  would  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  provisions.  He 
was  sorry  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Monaghan  (Mr.  Givan)  had  mistak^i 
the  attitude  of  the  Irish  Members  to- 
wards Ulster.  The  hon.  Member  had 
accused  them  of  a  desire  to  extend  the 

Erovisions  of  the  Bill  to  Ulster.  They 
ad  opposed  throughout  its  application 
to  any  part  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  any  hon. 
Member  had  helped  Her  Majesty's  Gh>- 
vernment  to  pass  this  legislation,  it  was 
the  hon.  Member  himself  and  his 
Friends,  who  had  voted  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  WARTON  suggested  that  the 
Irish  Members  might  attain  their  ob- 
ject by  moving  to  amend  the  clause  on 
Report  by  prefixing  to  it  the  words  **in 
proclaimed  districts." 

Mr.  METGE  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bridport  (Mr. 
Wartou)  was  actirg  under  the  same 
misapprehension  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Givan).  The  words 
of  the  Amendment  did  not  seek  to  pro- 
claim the  district,  but  they  were  to  the 
effect — 

**  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord 
Lieatcnant  to  order,  under  the  proviuoiiB  of 
this  Act,  any  such  prohibition  c^  a  meeting, 
nor  shall  any  person  be  guilty  of  an  offence 
under  this  Act  who  may  be  present  at  a  meeting 
so  prohibited,  unless  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall, 
by  proclamation  previously  made,  declare  the 
county,  or  the  district  of  county  in  which  the 
meeting  is  to  be  held  is  in  such  a  state  of  dia* 
turbance  as  to  require  the  application  of  the 
provisions  and  powers  in  this  Clause." 

He  did  not  think  that  the  speech  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Monaghan  (Mr.  Givan)  would  tend  to 
foster  that  kindly  feeling  between  the 
Members  for  Ulster  and  the  rest  of  the 
Irish  Members,  which  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers seemed  to  think  ought  to  exist. 

Mb.  gill  said,  he  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  accept  the  clause.  From 
their  point  of   view  there  ^  were    two 
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things  reauired  in  Ireland.  They  had 
already  full  power  to  prevent  meetings, 
whether  they  were  proposed  to  be  held 
in  proclaimed  districts  or  not,  if  they 
considered  that  they  might  lead  to  dis- 
order. He  himself  thought  that  in 
those  parts  of  Ireland  which  it  was  not 
necessary  to  proclaim,  and  which  were, 
therefore,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by 
people  who  did  nothing  to  injure  the 
public  safety, it  was  quite  sufficient  to  have 
the  power  of  stopping  a  meeting  when 
it  was  convened,  without  subjecting  the 
people  who  attended  it  to  punishment. 
By  accepting  the  Amendment,  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  put  themselves  in 
a  worse  position  than  they  were  now 
occupying,  except  that  they  would  not 
have  the  power  of  subjecting  people  in 
the  quiet  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
Ulster,  to  severe  punishment. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Amendment  would  efiPect  the 
object  of  its  supporters.  Districts  only 
could  be  proclaimed  when  crime  and 
outrage  were  prevalent  in  them,  and  it 
was,  Uierefore,  desirable  that  the  pro- 
claimed districts  should  be  as  few  as 
possible.  The  Government  did  not  wish 
to  bring  down  on  a  whole  district  a  sen- 
tence which  it  did  not  deserve ;  they 
only  wished  by  the  clause  to  be  able  to 
stop  meetings,  the  holding  of  which 
would  be  dangerous  in  an  unhealthy 
condition  of  things. 

Mb.  OALLAN  said,  the  20th  clause 
of  the  Bill,  which  had  just  been  alluded 
to,  was  not  at  all  pertinent  to  his 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  there 
were  some  Members  who,  although  they 
did  not  intend  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, would  vote  against  the  clause. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  Amend- 
ment would  make  the  clause  logiccdly 
worse  than  it  was  at  present,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  not  vote  for  it.  The 
Amendment  was  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Louth,  on  the  distinct 
ground  that  meetings  should  not  be  pro- 
hibited except  in  proclaimed  districts, 
and  several  hon.  Members  opposite  had 
also  spoken  in  the  same  sense. 

Me.  OALLAN :  I  said  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster  the  Gt>vemment  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  repeatedly  and 
with  good  effect  proclaimed  meetings 


announced  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of 
July.  That  power  had  always  been 
exercised  with  the  approbation  of  the 
majority  of  Irish  Members.  But  if  this 
Amendment  were  accepted,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  must  previously  proclaim  the 
Province  of  Ulster,  or  some  portion  of 
it  in  which  the  meetings  were  to  be 
held.  For  these  reasons  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  should 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Amendment  and 
against  the  clause  ;  but,  in  saying  that, 
he  wished  to  g^ard  himself  against 
being  supposed  to  endorse  the  opinions 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down.  The  hon.  Member  for  Monaghan 
(Mr.  Givan)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  had  spoken 
of  the  Amendment  as  if  the  adoption  of 
it  would  draw  down  upon  a  district  all 
the  penalties  of  the  general  proclamation 
under  the  20th  clause  of  the  Bill.  But 
in  that  they  were  entirely  mistaken;  and 
had  they  read  the  clause  attentively 
they  womd  have  arrived  at  a  different 
opinion,  at  the  same  time  saving  them- 
selves from  the  strictures  of  &e  hon. 
Member  for  Louth.  The  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Louth  was — 

**  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  order,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  any  such  prohihition  of  a  meeting,  nor 
shall  any  person  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under 
this  Act  who  may  be  present  at  a  meeting  so 
prohibited,  unless  the  Lord  Lieutenant  shall, 
by  proclamation  previously  made,  declare  the 
county,  or  the  distoict  of  the  county  in  which 
the  meeting  is  to  be  held  is  in  such  a  state  of 
disturbance  as  to  require  the  application  of  the 
provisions  and  powers  of  this  CliEiuse  enacted.** 

It  would  be  seen  from  this  that  the 
Amendment  made  a  provision  for  spe- 
cial proclamation  in  the  case  of  prohibi- 
tion of  meetings.  According  to  the  Bill 
as  it  stood,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
neither  political,  legal,  nor  Constitu- 
tional responsibility,  and  it  depended  en- 
tirely upon  himself  whether  or  no  he  had 
any  moral  responsibility.  Irish  Members 
did  not  yield  in  matters  which  affected 
the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
the  conscience  of  any  man,  although  he 
would  not  deny  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant had  as  much  conscientiousness  as 
anybody  else.  But  this  clause  was  con- 
ferring an  utterly  irresponsible  power, 
and  the  only  way  of  preventing  that 
power  being  abused  was  to  surround  it 
with  restrictions.  This  was  the  well- 
known  Constitutional  method  of  pre- 
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Tenting  the  abuse  of  such  powers. 
Therefore,  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
still  retain  the  power  of  prohibition  in 
the  case  of  pubUc  meetings,  he  saw  no 
harm  in  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  should  vote  for  it  accordingly. 
Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry)  had  scarcely  grasped  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member  said  the  Go- 
yemment  had  from  time  to  time,  with 
beneficial  effect,  proclaimed  Orange  meet- 
ings in  Ulster,  and  he  had  argued  as  if 
that  power  would  in  future  be  interfered 
with.  But  that  was  not  at  all  the  effect 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Louth.  The  power  of  prohibition, 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  as  having  existed  before,  would 
continue  to  exist  if  the  Amendment  were 
adopted.  The  clause  proposed  to  inflict 
a  special  punishment  upon  persons  who 
did  not  stay  away  from  a  meeting  that 
was  likely  to  lead  to  an  infringement  of 
order ;  and  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Louth  did  not  affect  the 
principle  of  the  clause,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. But  the  Government  had  no 
pretence  whatever  for  asking  for  the 
powers  imder  the  clause  unless  there 
was  disturbance  in  the  district.  When 
any  part  of  Ireland  was  peaceable,  the 
reasons  which  the  Government  might 
otherwise  have  for  the  prohibition  of 
public  meetings  was  taken  away,  and 
they  had  no  excuse  for  interference  by 
means  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind.  As  the 
hon.  Member  for  Louth  had  pointed  out, 
the  special  proclamation  to  which  he  re- 
ferred had  only  reference  to  this  par- 
ticular clause,  and  to  no  other  part  of 
the  Bill  whatever ;  and  he  said  that  the 
sole  object  of  the  Amendment  was  to 
throw  another  obstacle  in  the  way  of  ar- 
bitrary action  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Lrish  Members  complained  not 
only  of  the  arbitrary  but  the  sudden 
action  of  the  Government  in  Ireland — 
they  complained  of  the  power  which  the 
clause  would  give  of  springing  notices 
of  prohibition  on  the  people,  and  so 
bringing  about  conflicts  between  the 
people  and  the  authorities.  If  a  district 
were  in  a  disturbed  condition,  there  was, 
perhaps,  reason  for  suppressinff  meet- 
ings ;  but  when  it  was  peaceable  there 
was  no  necessity  or  justification  for  such 
a  oourse,  unless,  as  some  were  inclined 
to  do,  the  object  was  to   destroy  the 
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right  of  public  meeting  in  Ireland  alto- 
gether. He  regarded  the  Amendment 
as  extremely  fair  and  reasonable ;  and 
he  did  not  see  how  the  hon.  Members 
for  Monaghan  (Mr.  Givan)  and  Galway 
(Mr.  Mitchell  Henry)  could  object  to  it 
on  the  grounds  stated  by  them,  be- 
cause the  clause  would  still  make  it 
competent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
prohibit  meetings  of  Orangemen  on  the 
1 2th  of  July,  for  which  great  prepara- 
tions might  have  been  made,  and  these 
Orangemen,  having  made  arrangements 
for  their  meeting,  would  be  liable  to  be 
put  in  prison  for  insisting  on  exercising 
their  Common  Law  right  to  hold  a 
meeting  which  was  prohibited  simply 
by  the  will  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Me 
and  his  hon.  Friends  had  always  insisted 
on  the  right  of  public  meeting  in  the 
case  of  Orangemen  ;  and  he  had  himself 
been  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
former  Member  for  County  Down,  when 
he  was  prosecuted  for  having  taken  part 
in  an  Orange  procession.  Not  only  did 
he  sympathize  with  him,  but  he  became 
a  subscriber  to  the  fund  created  for  the 
purpose  of  indemnifying  him  for  the  in- 
convenience suffered  in  his  endeavours 
to  insist  on  the  right  of  public  meeting 
in  Ireland.  He  repeated  that  he  and 
his  hon.  Friends  were  always  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  public  meeting,  either  in 
Ulster  or  anywhere  else,  although  they 
were  not  in  favour  of  bands  and  ban- 
ners, and  things  calculated  to  irritate 
the  feelings  of  persons  who  held  different 
views  from  those  which  the  meetings  in 
question  represented.  He  maintained 
that  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Members 
opposite  to  whom  he  had  referred  were 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  Amendment, 
which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  sup- 
port. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  notwithstanding 
the  argument  of  the  Attorney  Genera^ 
his  Amendment  had  no  reference  what- 
ever to  the  20th  clause  of  the  Bill.  The 
20th  clause  did  not  authorize  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  act  of  his  own  motion,  but 
with  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
Ireland;  whereas  his  Amendment  re- 
served action  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Privy 
Council.  That  was  a  most  material 
point.  But  there  was  a  still  more  ma* 
terial  difference.  The  20th  clause  said 
that — 

*'  The  Lord  lieutenant,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Privy  Coundl  in   Ireland,  may 
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from  time  to  time,  when  it  appears  to  him  ne- 
ceasaiy  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  outrage, 
by  proclamation  declare  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  which  relate  to  proclaimed  districts  to  be 
in  force." 

But  his  Amendment  was  Bpecific  and 
not  general  in  its  terms,  for  it  did  not 
authorize  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  pro- 
claim a  district ;  it  only  authorized  him 
to  suppress  meetings  within  it  when,  by 
previous  proclamation,  he  had  declared 
the  district  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance as  to  require  the  application  of 
the  provisions  and  powers  in  the  clause 
enacted.  It  would  be  seen  from  this 
that  his  Amendment  did  not  authorize 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  proclaim  a  dis- 
trict for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  suppress 
illegal  meetings  within  it. 

Mb.  DICK-PEDDIE  said,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  vote  both  against  the 
clause  and  the  Amendment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  27  ; 
Noes  266:  Majority  239.— (Div.  List, 
No.  146.) 

On  Question,  '^That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill  ?  " 

Mr.  CHAELES  EUSSELL  said,  he 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  clause.  He  believed  the  Com- 
mittee would  agree  with  him  that  there 
ought  not  to  be  any  increase  of  the  power 
of  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  or  the  crea- 
tion of  any  new  offence,  unless  on  the 
clearly  proved  necessities  of  the  case. 
That  opinion,  he  believed,  would  be 
accepted  by  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  Now,  he  asked,  did  that 
proved  necessity  exist  for  the  present 
clause  ?  The  clause  enabled  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  in  such  cases  where  he  came 
to  the  conclusion,  on  the  information 
supplied  to  him,  that  any  meeting  was 
likely  to  prove  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace  or  the  Dublic  safety,  peremp- 
torily, arbitrarily,  and  summarily  to 
Srolubit  that  meeting.  But  the  clause 
id  more  than  that;  it  made  it  an 
offence  for  a  person  knowingly  to  attend 
any  sach  meeting.  There  was  no  such 
offence  known  to  the  law  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  was  important  to  consider 
the  state  of  things  in  which  this  proposal 
was  brought  forward,  and  the  state  of 
things  to  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
clause  would  be  applied.  He  asked  hon. 
Members,   in  any  part  of  the  House, 


what  were  the  meetings  in  Ireland  which 
the  existing  powers  of  the  law  had  been 
found  insufficient  in  the  interest  of  peace 
and  safety  in  Ireland  to  cope  with  ?  Had 
any  such  occasion  arisen,  or  in  what  place 
had  it  been  found  that  the  powers  with 
which  the  Executive  were  already  armed 
were  inadequate  to  the  purpose  of  the 
clause  ?  He  ventured  to  say,  whatever 
hon.  Members  might  think  or  express  to 
the  contrary  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
people  in  particular  districts,  that  there 
was  one  remarkable  feature  in  the  whole 
behaviour  of  the  people  of  Ireland  with 
regard  to  this  question  of  public  meeting, 
and  that  was,  that  whenever  the  Execu- 
tive had  thought  it  right  to  intervene 
and  prevent  a  meeting  up  to  the  present 
time,  on  the  sworn  information  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  the 
greatest  alacrity  had  been  shown  in 
yielding  obedience  to  the  law.  Again, 
he  asked,  where  was  the  proved  neces- 
sity for  that  extraordinary  power  pro- 
posed by  the  clause  to  be  conferred  on  the 
Lord  laeutenant?  He  said  there  was 
none.  He  would  now  inquire  what  was 
the  existing  law  on  this  subject,  and  in 
4oing  so  anythinfi^  he  might  say  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  correction.  The 
law,  as  he  understood,  was  that  a  meet- 
ing, however  peaceable  it  might  be  in 
itself,  and  however  little  it  might  tend 
to  disturb  the  public  peace,  was  in  itself 
unlawful  if  the  object  it  aimed  at,  or  the 
means  by  which  it  sought  to  attain  them, 
were  unlawful ;  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  the  right  to  invoke  to  the  aid  of  the 
Executive  the  power  of  the  law  to  put  it 
down.  Further,  if  the  meeting,  per- 
fectly legal  in  itself,  having  a  legal  ob» 
ject,  and  professing  to  carry  out  that 
object  by  legal  means,  were  held  under 
circumstances  which  were  shown  upon 
sworn  information  to  be  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
power  to  interfere  and  disperse  the 
meeting.  And  the  law  further  provided 
that  if,  upon  a  proclamation  of  that  kind 
being  made,  there  was  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  breach  of  the  peace,  and  the 
people  did  not  disperse,  then,  by  the 
reading  of  the  Eiot  Act — which,  by  the 
^AJr  gA^o  larger  powers  than  was  pro- 
posed in  this  clause — any  person  who 
continued  to  take  part  in  the  meeting, 
would  be  subject  to  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  could  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
He  was  anxious  to  know  how  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
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Secretary  would  meet  these  arguments. 
Where,  he  asked,  was  there  a  case  in 
which  it  had  been  found  that  these  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  as  they  existed,  were 
not  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
case,  or  where  had  it  been  found  that 
the  penalty  attached  by  the  existing  law 
was  inadequate  to  the  offences  com- 
mitted? He  said,  if  such  things  had 
occurred,  they  should  be  proved  to  have 
taken  place.  But  no  instance  was  forth- 
coming; and,  therefore,  he  affirmed  that 
the  only  basis  on  which  the  clause  could 
safely  rest,  and  the  sanction  of  the  Oom- 
mittee  be  given  to  it,  could  not  be  made 
out  to  exist.  It  would  be  said  that  the 
powers  which  the  Executive  possessed 
were  rather  vague  and  undefined.  He 
met  that  by  saying  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  was  no  harm  in  leaving  undefined 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  for  dealing 
with  the  great  Constitutional  right  of 
public  meeting;  and  he  appealed  to  hon. 
Members  representing  other  than  Irish 
Constituencies,  to  aSs.  themselves  how 
they  would  like  to  have  applied  in  Eng- 
land this  clause,  and  what  the  people  of 
England  would  say  if  it  were  attempted 
by  hon.  Members  opposite  to  effect  this 
grave  alteration  of  the  right  of  public 
meeting  in  this  country?  The  conse- 
quences of  a  clause  of  this  kind  were  far- 
reaching  and  dangerous.  These  were 
not  only  the  mere  act  of  putting  down 
public  meetings,  but  the  effect  which  the 
clause  would  have  upon  the  public  mind 
in  making  men  afraid  to  discuss  what 
they  felt  to  be  their  grievances  in  the 
light  of  day.  He  feared  it  would  be 
found  that  by  preventing  men  in  the 
open,  deliberate,  and  full  expression  of 
their  views,  a  grater  evil  would  be 
created,  because  the  matters  bo  removed 
from  open  discussion  would  find  their 
expression  in  the  baneful  organizations 
which  it  was  now  sought  to  put  down. 
He  asked  the  Committee  to  reject  the 
clause,  because  it  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause no  case  had  been  made  out  for  it, 
and  because  it  was  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous in  its  consequences. 

Mb.  H.  H.  FOWLER  said,  he  yielded 
to  no  Member  of  the  House  in  the  desire 
to  support  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  legislation  —  severe  and  stringent 
legislation — for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  crime,  outrage,  and  intimidation 
in  Ireland.  But  he  oould  not  find,  and 
he  had  not  heard,  in  the  whole  course  of 
this  dismisMOP,  any  reason  drawn,  either 
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^m   principle    or    expediency,    which 
could  justify  him  in  voting  fur  a  danse 
which  practically  suppressed  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  Ireland.     In  times 
of  great  political  excitement,  whether  in 
Ireland,  in  England,  or  on  the  Continent, 
there  was  always  a  certain  amount  of 
what  he  might  call  political  gas  gene- 
rated,  and  there  were  two  ways  of  dealfog 
with  it.     They  might  allow  it  to  escape 
when  the  pressure    was    harmless,   or 
they  could  confine  it  until  the  pressure 
became    irresistible,    and    resulted,   as 
was  generally  the  case,  in  a  dangerous 
explosion.    The  people  of  England  were 
in  the  habit  of  saying  to  Continental 
Governments  that  it  was  the  wisest  and 
safest  thing  to  allow  the  freest  possible 
expression  of  public   opinion,  and    to 
allow  the  acts  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment to  be  openly  criticized.     He  held 
there  was  less  danger  in  doing  that  now 
than    in    proceeding  by  the  measures 
which   this   clause    contemplated,    and 
which,  he  believed,  would  have  the  result 
which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had 
pointed  out.     The  strength  of  a  ^litical 
principle  was  like  the  seaworthiness  of 
a  ship— it  was  to  be  tested  by  the  way 
it  would  stand  bad  weather.     Any  ship 
would  behave  well  in  fine  weather ;  but 
a  political  principle  which  would  not 
bear  the  test  of  grave  political  crises  was 
not  a  sound  political  principle.     They 
had  always  contended  that  Constitutional 
government,  so  far  from  being  endan- 
gered, was  rather  strengthened  by  the 
free  expression  of  publ^  opinion.     He 
looked  upon  this  matter  from  a  political 
point  of  view,  because  he  regarded  the 
clause  as  opposing  political  agitation  in 
one  of  Her  Majesty's  Three  Kingdoms. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  Prime  Minist» 
that  ''crime  dogged  the  steps  of  the 
public  meetings  of  the  Land  League." 
He  would  admit,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  outrage  had  followed  pub- 
lic meetings  of   the  Land  League  in 
Ireland.    But  by  this  Bill  it  was  pro* 
vided  that  if  a  man  by  speech  incited 
to  the  commission  of  outrage,  he  could 
be  brought  before  the  magistrates  and 
sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
He  said  the  Gbvemment  oould  not  have 
a  better  means  of  dealing  with  intimida- 
tion that  might  be  attempted  by  public 
meeting.    There  was  not  a  single  conse- 
quence which  either  the  Chief  Seoretary 
or  the  SeoretaiyfortheHome  Department 
had  pointed  out  as  likelj  to  follow  ixom 
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inflammatory  public  meetings  which 
could  not  be  fully  and  completely  dealt 
with  under  the  other  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
But  the  Chief  Secretary  said  that  this 
measure  would  be  wiselv  administered. 
He  laid  g^eat  stress  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Fowler) 
had  as  much  confidence  as  any  man  in 
the  fair  and  impartial  administration  of 
Lord  Spencer  and  his  right  hon.  Friend. 
He  did  not  know  where  at  that  moment 
two  more  competent  persons  could  be 
found  to  fill  the  posts  which  they  occu- 
pied ;  but  he  could  not  accept  it  as  any 
mstification  of  a  bad  law  that  it  would 
be  wisely  or  temperately  administered. 
But  he  could  perceive  another  danger 
resulting  from  the  actual  administration 
of  this  Bill.  The  Committee  would  re- 
member that  they  had  a  far  stronger 
g>wer  than  was  now  proposed  in  the 
iot  Act  for  dealing  with  these  meet- 
ings. Assuming  this  clause  to  be  put 
in  force,  the  men  who  were  the  real 
promoters  of  the  meetings,  who  went 
there  to  say  the  things  which  the  Go- 
vernment deprecated,  were  not  the  per- 
soDs  who  would  come  within  the  sweep 
of  the  Bill.  It  was  always  those  un- 
fortunate persons  who  were  innocently 
attending  the  meetings  who  became 
the  victims  and  sufferers.  The  result 
of  this  would  be  that  the  very  people 
who  now  supported  the  enactment  of  the 
clause  would  be  most  indignant  with  the 
natural  results  of  their  own  legislation. 
What  had  happened  in  this  country  ?  It 
was  almost  half-a-century  since  what 
was  described  as  the  Peterloo  massacre 
took  place  in  this  country,  an  event  which 
Manchester  had  never  forgotten  nor  for- 
given. To  put  this  clause  in  force  would 
be  to  land  the  Government  in  Ireland 
in  greater  difficulty  than  it  was  in  at 
present.  They  were  engaged  in  passing 
a  measure  which  would  enable  the  Irish 
Executive  to  deal  with  every  development 
of  crime,  and  he  contended  that  there 
was  no  necessity  to  deal  also  with  the 
right  of  public  meeting  in  Ireland,  which 
was  the  safety  valve  for  the  expression 
of  the  political  opinions  of  an  excited 

feople.  By  all  means  let  the  people  of 
reland  criticize  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment. No  doubt,  they  would  not  do 
that  very  pleasantly.  Strong  language 
would  be  applied,  no  doubt,  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government ;  but  this  would  do 
no  harm  in  itself,  nor  would  it  do  harm 
to  the  Government  of  Lord  Spencer.   On 


the  contrary,  he  thought  that  this  criti- 
cism would  do  the  Government  some 
good,  even  though  it  were  expressed  in 
unwise,  objectionable,  or  intemperate 
words.  He  felt  it  his  duty  to  vote 
against  the  clause,  because  he  believed 
that  the  suppression  of  the  right  of 
public  meeting  would  produce  far 
greater  evils  than  it  was  intended  to 
prevent. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said,  it 
was  with  very  great  regret  that  the 
Government  felt  bound  to  dissent  from 
the  view  taken  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton.  With 
every  respect  for  his  hon.  Friend,  he 
thought  the  views  he  had  expressed 
were  somewhat  to  be  regretted  at  that 
moment,  because,  as  had  been  stated 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy),  it  was  support  of  this  character 
which  encouraged  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site to  go  back  to  the  principles  of  the 
Bill.  Now,  he  contended  that  this 
question  could  not  be  solved  by  general 
argument  upon  the  value  of  public 
meetings.  Fveryone  knew  the  value  of 
public  meetings,  just  as  they  knew  the 
value  of  trial  by  jury ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee, by  passing  the  1st  clause  of  the 
Bill,  had  suspended  trial  by  jury  in  Ire- 
land, so  far  as  the  offences  named  in  the 
Bill  were  concerned.  The  same  kind  of 
common-places  could  always  be  uttered, 
both  on  the  value  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
on  the  value  of  public  meetings.  They 
were,  however,  common-places  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  did 
not  affect  the  question  at  issue ;  and 
although  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton had  directed  his  remarks  against 
the  clause  itself,  his  speech  was  really 
against  every  kind  of  legislation  for  the 
suppression  of  public  meetings.  He  had 
been  struck  particularly  by  one  remark 
of  his  hon.  Friend,  who  said  for  the 
sake  of  argument  he  would  admit  that 
these  public  meetings  had  led  to  out- 
rage and  intimidation  in  the  past,  but 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further 
interference,  inasmuch  as  the  Govern- 
ment already  possessed  machinery  for 
putting  down  outrage  and  intimidation. 
The  position  taken  up  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  was  very  like 
that  of  a  man  who  supplied  himself 
with  an  excellent  fire-engine,  and  then 
concluded  there  was  no  use  in  taking 
any  further  precaution  against  his  house 
being  set  on  fire.    That  was  exactly  the 
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case  with  regard  to  the  hon.  Member's 
objection  to  this  clause.  Because  the  GK)- 
y eminent  could  put  down  intimidation, 
therefore  they  were  not  to  interfere  with 
public  meetings  which  were  likely  to 
lead  to  intimidation,  and  it  was  upon 
that  ground  that  the  Committee  were 
asked  to  reject  the  clause.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  referred  to  the  evils  which 
might  arise  from  putting  down  public 
meetings  by  force,  and  had  alluded  to 
Peterloo  by  way  of  illustration ;  but  it 
was  the  Peterloo  system  which  was  in 
force  in  Ireland  under  the  existing  law. 
It  was  because  the  Government  could 
now  suppress  meetings  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace  only  by  an  exhibition  of 
force  that  the  present  clause  was  pro- 
posed. The  object  of  the  clause  was, 
by  inflicting  penalties,  to  prevent  such 
disasters  as  his  hon.  Friend  had  referred 
to.  Thus  the  clause  would  supply  the 
means  of  putting  down  meetings  avow- 
edly held  for  the  purpose  of  "Boycott- 
ing ''  and  punishing  those  who  per- 
sisted in  attending  them  in  spite  of  their 
prohibition ;  and,  therefore,  he  desired 
it  to  be  understood  that  any  Gentleman 
voting  against  the  clause  would  vote 
against  giving  the  Government  the  power 
of  putting  down  **  Boycotting."  The 
hon. « Member  for  Wolverhampton  had 
referred  to  Whig  principles.  He  trusted 
he  had  as  much  respect  for  those  prin- 
ciples as  his  hon.  Friend.  He  confessed 
that  he  was  a  Whig,  and  he  was  ready 
to  act  as  the  spreat  Whigs  had  done  in 
old  times,  who  never  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  seduced  by  commonplace 
phrases  when  g^eat  political  dangers 
were  to  be  dealt  with.  The  first  fruit 
of  the  Reform  Bill  was  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Act  of  1833.  That  Act  was 
brought  in  by  men  who  fought  for  their 
principles,  and  for  50  years  sacrificed 
every  hope  of  political  advantage.  They 
did  not  consider  themselves  for  one  mo- 
ment when  they  found  the  country  in 
danger,  but  applied  the  remedies  which 
they  and  everyone  else  knew  to  be  neces- 
sary. These  were  the  reasons  which 
induced  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
take  such  steps  as  they  believed  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
These  were  the  reasons  which  induced 
the  Irish  Government  under  Lord  Spencer 
to  declare  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
country  would  not  be  safe  without  this 
clause,  and  to  state  that,  in  their  opi- 
nion, this  unlimited  right  of  public  meet- 
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ing  had  been  one  of  the  main  cansee  of 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and  of 
the  crime  and  outrage  which  prerailed 
there.  It  was  for  these  reasons,  and  for 
these  reasons  alone,  that  the  GK)7eniment 
now  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to 
support  them  in  this  clause.  They  were 
told  that  this  Act  of  Coercion  would  not 
produce  the  results  which  the  Govern- 
ment expected  from  it.  Yes— the  Go- 
vernment having  proposed  a  Bill  which 
they  considered  likely  to  achieve  the  re- 
sults they  desired,  the  endeavour  was 
then  made  to  weaken  it  and  cut  it  down, 
so  as  to  bring  about  the  failure  that  was 
prophesied.  He  appealed  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  allow  the  clause  to  pass. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  that,  not- 
withstanding  the  great  ability  with  which 
views  opposite  to  his  own  had  been  sup- 
ported, he  was  still  of  opinion  that,  with- 
out this  clause,  very  great  difficultiee 
would  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler)  had  spoken  of  outrages  being 
caused  by  the  language  used  at  pubhc 
meetings  in  Ireland ;  nevertheless,  he 
did  not  seem  to  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  placed  in  possession  of 
powers  sufficient  for  the  prevention  of 
public  meetings  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  clause.  The  hon.  GentlemM, 
however,  got  to  somewhat  safer  ground 
when  he  said  that  the  advice  which  wsj 
tendered  to  Foreign  Governments  with 
regard  to  matters  kindred  to  the  subject 
now  before  the  Committee,  would  be  in- 
consistent when  the  Government  of  the 
country  became  a  party  to  the  cUuw 
under  discussion.  But  he  (Mr.  Lowther) 
thought  the  best  way  to  avoid  such  in* 
consistency  was  very  easily  discoverable- 
it  was  to  discontinue  Riving  advice  un- 
sought to  Foreign  Governments,  who 
were  certainly  as  competent  as  our  own 
to  manage  their  affairs.  It  was  to  be 
regretted  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who, 
he  was  bound  to  say,  had,  up  to  ths 
present  time,  discharged  his  duty  witn 
great  firmness,  should  have  been  callefl 
away  for  a  moment  upon  public  bu«' 
ness,  because,  during  his  absence,  ^ 
Amendment  of  importance  had  been 
under  discussion,  and  was  afterwt^ 
accepted  by  one  of  his  Colleagues.  *^® 
believed  that  Amendment  would  po^ 
very  injurious  to  the  clause  itself,  los** 
much  as  it  provided  that  tWQ  w  ^**^ 
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Justices  should  attend  at  the  place  where 
the  J  had  reason  to  believe  a  meeting 
was  to  he  held 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  :  That 
Amendment  was  accepted  at  my  special 
instance.        

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  had  not 
stated  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  disapproved  the  Amendment 
accepted  by  his  Colleague ;  he  had 
simply  expressed  his  regret  at  the  ab- 
sence of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  when  the  Amendment  was 
under  discussion,  which  fact  precluded 
the  right  hon.  and  learoed  Gentleman 
from  hearing  the  strong  arguments 
which  were  forthcoming  against  the 
change  introduced  into  the  Bill.  He 
(Mr.  J.  Lowther)  thought  that  what 
had  taken  place  was  illustrative  of  the 
g^eat  disadvantage  of  a  measure  of  this 
kind  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Member  of 
the  Government,  who  could  not  possibly 
have  an  opportunity  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  opinions  of  the 
authorities  in  Ireland  with  regard  to 
particular  Amendments  proposed  to  the 
JBill.  If  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  had  the  experience  which  it 
it  was  his  (Mr.  J.  Lowther's)  misfortune 
to  have  of  the  difficulty  of  contending 
with  a  movement  of  the  kind  now  going 
on  in  Ireland,  he  would  have  known  that 
the  Amendment  that  had  been  accepted 
by  his  Colleague  would  make  the  clause 
practically  unworkable.  The  Amend- 
ment made  it  necessary,  as  he  had  al- 
ready pointed  out,  for  two  or  more  Jus- 
tices to  attend  at  the  place  appointed  for 
the  meeting.  The  general  practice  would 
be  found  to  be  that  a  large  number  of 
meetings  would  be  simultaneously  called 
in  the  same  district.  That  was  the  prac- 
tice when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Irish 
Executive,  and  he  had  known  several 
instances  of  the  kind.  The  plan  would 
be  to  call  meetings  in  almost  every 
village  throughout  the  district  for  one 
particular  day.  The  persons  who  pro- 
moted these  meetings  would  have  a 
prettv  good  idea  which  meeting  or 
meetings  the  authorities  took  especial 
precautions  to  deal  with,  and  they 
would  probably  select  a  rendezvous 
not  immediately  under  the  eyes  of  the 
authorities.  The  effect  of  this  was  that, 
while  the  Justices  were  engaged  else- 
where, the  promoters  of  the  meeting 
took  the  precaution  to  repair  to  a  spot 
not  far  off,  and  there  the  meeting  took 


place.  His  objection  to  the  Amendment 
was  founded  upon  experience,  and  the 
circumstances  he  had  referred  to  were 
not  unlikely  to  occur  in  the  future.  At 
the  risk  of  detaining  the  Committee, 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  attention  to 
this  subject,  in  the  hope  that,  between 
that  time  and  the  Report,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary would  consult  some  practical 
authority  on  Irish  affairs,  who  had  had 
experience  of  the  way  in  which  public 
meetings  in  Ireland  were  conducted,  and 
that  he  would  consent  either  to  the 
omission  of  the  Amendment,  or  to  so 
far  modifying  it  as  to  remove  some 
of  the  practical  objections  he  had  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  OOWEN  said,  the 
Home  Secretary  had  complained  of  the 
length  of  the  discussion  on  the  dause 
before  the  Committee,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  had  congratulated  himself  that  he 
was  an  old  Whig.  If  that  was  so,  he 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  the 
founders  of  the  modern  Whig  Party- 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  others — 
spent  a  very  much  longer  time  in  dis- 
cussing a  similar  clause  in  a  Bill  that 
applied  to  England.  They  fought  against 
the  suspension  of  the  right  of  public 
meeting  with  more  persistency  than  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  fought 
against  that  clause,  and  their  fighting 
was  accounted  by  their  Party  as  an 
honour.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
twitted  the  hon.  Member  for  Wolver- 
hampton (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler)  with 
having  indulged  in  Liberal  common- 
places. It  might  be  retorted  upon  him 
that  he  had  indulged  in  despotic  com- 
mon-places, for  the  substance  and  the 
spirit  of  his  speech  were  just  such  as  would 
have  been  fitting  in  tne  mouth  of  the 
Minister  of  an  unchecked  Tyrant.  It 
was  the  sort  of  speech  that  any  Minister 
of  Louis  Bonaparte  would  have  made 
when  trampling  out  the  liberties  of  the 
people  by  a  military  force.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred 
to  Lord  Grey  and  to  the  Government  of 
1833.  It  was  an  unhappy  reference. 
Lord  Grey  came  into  power  upon  a 
wave  of  popular  enthusiasm  and  with  a 
large  majority  at  his  back.  He  carried 
an  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Lord  Lytton  as  con- 
sisting of  two  sections — a  whiff  of  grape- 
shot,  and  the  suspension  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  Bill  was  as  complete,  as  disastrous, 
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as  hideous  a  failure  as  the  Coercion 
Bill  of  last  year  had  been.    Lord  Grey 
and  his  Colleagues — as  the  present  Ad- 
ministration were  now  doing — attempted 
a    second    Coercion    Bill;    but    Lord 
Althorp,   a  statesman  that  the   Home 
Secretary  had  often  quoted  during  these 
debates,  objected  to  the  measure.     The 
negotiations  that  took    place   between 
him,  Mr.  Littleton,  and  Mr.  O'Connell, 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Government 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill.    It 
was  not  at  all  improbable  that  as  Irish 
coercion  had  killed  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment— with  all  its  popularity   and  its 
power — Irish   coercion   would    kill  the 
present  Administration  also.    After  the 
retirement  of   Lord  Grey,   Lord  Mel- 
bourne initiated  a  better  policy,   and, 
under  his  mild  administration  and  with- 
out coercion,  Ireland  enjoyed  a  period  of 
peace  and  prosperity  such  as  had  seldom 
fallen  to  her  lot  since  the  Union.     This 
much  for  the  Home  Secretary's  historical 
allusions.     As  for  the  clause  before  the 
House,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member    for     Dundalk    (Sir     Charles 
Bussell)  and  his    Friend  the  Member 
for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler) 
had  stated  clearly,  ably,  and  eloquently 
all  that  was  necessary  to  be  said.     It 
only  remained  for  him  to  say  **  ditto  "  to 
Uieir  speeches.     Their  contention   was 
unanswerable.     No  one  denied  that  the 
Government  ought  to  have  the  power  to 
suppress  meetings  that  were  likely  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
and  the  stability  of  the  State.  Everyone 
admitted  that  ail  Governments  ought  to 
have  such  a  power,  and  to  suppose  that 
any  Government  had  not  such  a  power 
would  be  to  suppose  that  it  could  not 
justify  its  existence.    The  most  loosely- 
organized  Hepublic  in   South  America 
possessed  the  rieht  of   putting  down 
riotous  and  tumultuous  assemblies  that 
threatened    its    existence.      And    our 
Government  had  exercised  a  like  power 
in  Ireland  repeatedly.     More  than  100 
public  meetings  had  been  suppressed 
within  the  last  12  months  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  the  strongest  argument 
against  the  clause  was  the  fact  that  the 
suppression  of  not  one  of  these  meetings 
had  led  to  the  slightest  disorder.     No 
one  had  been  arrested,  the  peace  had 
not  been  broken,   and  the  people  had 
quietly  and  promptly  obeyed  even  the 
arbitrary  and,   in  some  instances,   un- 
called-for exercise  of  authority  by  the 

Jfr.  Joieph  Cowen 


Viceroy.      The  clause,   therefore,    was 
useless.     But  while  the  Government  did 
not  want   the    power    they    were   now 
getting,  the  fact  of  their  getting  it  would 
be  a  source  of  exasperation  and  annoy- 
ance.    The  Home  Secretary  had    eaid 
that  these  meetings  generated   Bteam. 
That  was  quite  true  ;  but  the  material  for 
making  the  steam  existed,  or  it  could  not 
be  generated,  and  the  meetings  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  its  evaporation.    Bat 
the   Government,   instead  of   adopting 
the  natural   and  reasonable  process  cS 
getting  quit  of  the  steam,  were  ^ing 
to  bottle  it  up  and  await  the  results, 
however  serious  they  might  be.  Fnffliah 
Members  complained  of  the  lengm  of 
the  discussion;    but  he  would  like  to 
know  how    they    would  have    argued 
against,  and  how  strenuously  they  would 
have  resisted,  any  attempt  to  deprive 
them  of  the  right  of   public  meeting. 
There  was  no  Party  in  the  State  that 
utilized  public  meetings  more  than  the 
Liberal    Party    did.      They  were    the 
breath  of  their  political  nostrils.     And 
yet  the  idolizers  of  public  meetings  in 
this  country  were  now  about  to  suppress 
them  in  Ireland.     It  was  to  the  lasting 
discredit  of  the  present  Administration 
that  they  were  bringing  in  a  Bill  that 
struck  at  the  foundations  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples their  Party  professed.     They  had 
suspended  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
they  were  now  abolishing  trial  by  jury. 
They    were   suppressing    the    right  of 
public  meeting,  and  they  meant  to  take 
away  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  And  they 
would  have  men  who  valued  principles 
more  than  Party  to  sit  still  and  allow 
these  things  to  be  done  quietly,   and 
without  protest.    If  they  conceived  that 
they  would  be  permitted  to  enforce  their 
high-handed  authority  in  Ireland  with- 
out resistance,  they  were  mistaken.    He 
knew,   of  course,  the  clause  would  be 
carried.     Only  an  insignificant  minority 
would  vote  against  it.  But  the  necessity 
for  its  opponents  making  their  protest 
was  none  the  less  urgent  because  they 
were  few. 

Mr.  SEXTON  said,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  told  them  a  hundred  times 
of  the  position  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  placed.  But  in  what  position 
were  the  Government  placed  during  the 
delivery  of  the  speech  in  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  made 
attacks  on  the  sacred  principle  of  popular 
liberty  ?    The  speech  of  the  ri|;ht  hon. 
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and  learned  Gentleman  had  been  met 
by  cheers ;  but  these  came  only  f^om  the 
Tory  quarter  of  the  House.  It  appeared 
to  him  a  most  curious  circumstance  that 
a  man  who  described  himself  as  a  Whig 
of  the  old  times  should  be  placed  by  the 
Government  in  charge  of  a  Bill  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  quoted  the  case  of  Earl 
Grey,  and  when  he  desired  to  remind 
the  Committee  of  the  achievements  of 
the  Whig  Party,  he  spoke  of  the  in- 
famous Coercion  Bill  of  1833,  a  Bill 
which  was  not  only  a  failure,  but  a 
blunder,  and  which  was  the  cause  of 
the  expulsion  of  Earl  Grey  from  power. 
He  could  not  congratulate  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  on  the  happiness 
of  his  metaphors.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  those  who 
were  opposed  to  this  clause  were  in  the 
position  of  a  person  who  thought  it  was 
no  longer  necessary  to  take  precautions 
against  fire  because  he  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  fire-engine ;  but  he  would 
point  out  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  method  of  dealing  with 
Irish  afiairs  was  that,  so  to  speak,  of 
bringing  up  the  fire-engine  amidst 
hurry  and  noise  to  a  house  that  was  not 
on  fire  at  all.  Nor  could  he  congratulate 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on 
his  reply  to  what  he  designated  the 
commonplaces  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  H.  H. 
Fowler),  who  was  opposed  to  the  clause 
before  the  Committee.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  treatment  accorded  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wolverhampton  would 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  Prime 
Minister;  and  he  would  only  observe 
upon  this  point  that  the  conduct 
of  the  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  likeij  to  lead  to  the  very  opposite 
results  to  those  which  he  desired.  There 
was  no  law  which  struck  so  large,  so 
wide,  so  fatal,  and  so  dangerous  a  blow 
at  the  great  principle  of  public  freedom 
as  this  law  would.  He  had  said  that 
the  right  of  public  meeting  was  a  sacred 
link  between  the  convictions  of  the  pri- 
vate individual  and  the  opinions  and 
acts  of  the  Legislature.  If  the  right  of 
public  meeting  in  England  was  so  sacred 
that  no  Ministry  dare  propose  to  abolish 
it,  was  it  not  ten  times  more  valuable 
and  more  essential  in  the  case  of  Ire- 
land ?  No  country  so  much  needed  the 
right  of  public  meeting  as  a  country 

VOL.  CCTiXX.      [thibd  ssbus.] 


without  a  Parliament  of  its  own.  The 
people  of  England  had  a  Parliament  of 
their  own,  and  even  if  the  right  of 
public  meeting  were  taken  away,  the 
English  people  would  still  have  in  that 
House  some  protection  against  acts  of 
despotism  ;  but  what  protection  had  the 
Irish  people  ?  They  had  no  Parliament 
of  their  own,  and  the  voices  of  their 
Kepresentatives  in  that  House  were  dis- 
regarded, and  their  votes  had  no  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. It  was  now  proposed  to  take 
away  the  last  safeguard  they  possessed — 
the  right  of  public  meeting.  What  case 
had  been  made  out  by  the  Government 
for  this  clause?  The  Home  Secretary 
once  more  returned  to  the  futile  state- 
ment that  this  clause  was  necessary  to 
prevent  **  Boycotting  "  meetings.  Let 
him  (Mr.  Sexton)  emphasize  the  unde- 
niable fact  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  during  the  past  year,  had  pro- 
hibited about  100  meetings  in  various 
parts  of  Ireland,  meetings  called  for 
various  purposes,  some  of  them  for  the 
mere  discussion  of  the  agrarian  ques- 
tions. In  not  one  single  case  had  a 
meeting  been   held  when  it  had  been 

Erohibited ;  but  the  leaders  of  the  people 
ad  invariably  advised  the  crowds  to 
disperse ;  there  had  never  been  any 
occasion  to  resort  to  brute  force,  and  in 
no  case  had  public  inconvenience  en- 
sued. Why,  in  the  face  of  such  a  state 
of  facts,  had  this  most  wanton  and  op- 
pressive clause  been  inserted  in  the  Bill  ? 
What  was  the  theory  of  the  Government 
in  Ireland  in  respect  to  *'  Boycotting  ?  " 
They  had  heard  from  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  that 
**  Boycotting  "  never  received  an  efi*eo- 
tive  sanction  except  by  means  of  out- 
rage. If  that  were  so,  why  were  not 
the  present  powers  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant sufficient?  He  had  prohibited 
meetings  upon  two  gprounds ;  he  had 
either  apprehended  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  or  he  had  apprehended  danger 
to  some  person  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. If  the  Government  were  of  opi- 
nion that  **  Boycotting"  necessarily  led 
to  outrage,  a  theory  which  he  rejected, 
if  they  considered  that  '*  Boycotting" 
meetings  were  dangerous  to  the  publio 
peace,  why  not  prohibit  them  under 
their  present  powers  ?  He  believed  they 
could  prohibit  a  **  Boycotting  "  meeting 
under  the  powers  which  now  existed. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
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Ireland  when  the  right  of  public  meet- 
inpf  was  so  essential  to  the  people.  They 
had  many  great  questions  to  consider ; 
but  he  did  not  imagine  that,  under  this 
Bill,  it  would  be  possible  to  hold  any 
public  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  any 
political  question.  Could  a  meeting  be 
held  to  consider  the  question  of  county 
government  ?  Certainly  not ;  it  would 
excite  ill-feeling  amongst  the  Grand 
Juries  of  the  country,  and  it  would  be 
considered  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety.  Could  the  Irish  people  hold  a 
meeting  in  favour  of  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  franchise  ?  Certainly 
not,  for  such  a  meeting  would  create 
ill-feeling  and  hatred  in  the  minds  of 
those  people  who  thought  that  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  in  that  House  should 
be  upon  a  much  larger  principle  than  it 
was  at  present.  If  the  people  held  meet- 
ings to  consider  the  proceedings  of  the 
Land  Commissioners,  they  would  be  held 
liable  to  punishment  under  this  clause, 
because  the  meeting  would  be  consi- 
dered dangerous  to  the  public  peace. 
Could  the  people  hold  meetings  to  dis- 
cuss a  question  which,  before  very  long, 
would  have  to  be  settled  in  that  Parlia- 
ment— the  question  of  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  Irish  people  to  their  legis- 
lative independence  ?  No  political  meet- 
ings would  be  possible  under  the  ex- 
treme and  extravagant  powers  which  it 
was  now  proposed  to  give  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  His  Excellency  might  pro- 
hibit any  meeting  merely  upon  bare 
suspicion;  in  fact,  all  the  liberties  of 
the  Irish  people  were  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  man.     Of  all  the  de- 

Elorable  mistakes  and  blunders  which 
ad  been  made  in  that  House  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  the  deplorable  blunder  con- 
tained in  this  Bill  was  the  greatest.  In 
the  Preamble  of  the  Bill  it  was  stated 
that— 

'*  By  reason  of  the  action  of  secret  societies 
and  combinations  for  illegal  purposes  in  Ire- 
land the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  has 
become  insufficient  for  the  repression  and  pre- 
vention of  crime." 

He  maintained  that  the  ordinary  law 
was  quite  sufficient,  if  wisely  and  pro- 
perly used,  for  the  suppression  and  pre- 
vention of  crime.  This  Bill  would  not 
touch  crime  ;  at  least,  this  clause  would 
certainly  not  touch  crime ;  it  would  let 
criminals  go,  and  its  only  efiPect  would 
be  to  gag  honest  men  and  suppress 
public  opinion. 

Mr.  Sexton 


Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :^Ajw  208; 
Noes  65 :    Majoriiy   143. 

AYES. 


Acland,  C.  T.  D. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Alexander,  Colonel 
Allen,  H.  G. 
Allsopp,  C. 
Armitage,  B. 
Armitstead,  G. 
Asher,  A. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  B. 
Balfour,  J.  B. 
Balfour,  J.  S. 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bass,  Sir  A. 
Baxter,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Blackbume,  Col.  J.  I. 
Borlase,  W.  0. 
Brassev,  Sir  T. 
Brett,  R.  B. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brinton,  J. 
Brooks,  W,  C. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  LordC. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Bruce,  hon.  R.  P. 
Bruce,  hon.  T. 
Burrell,  Sir  W.  W. 
Buxton,  F.  W. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Campbell-  Bannerman, 

M. 
Carden,  Sir  R.  W. 
Caring:ton,    hon.    CoL 

W.  H.  P. 
Chaine,  J. 

Chamberlain,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Childers,  rt.  hn.  H.C  JS. 
aifford,  C.  C. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cotes,  C.  0. 
Cotton,  W.  J.  R. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 
Creyke,  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cropper,  J. 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  A. 
Cunli£fe,  Sir  R.  A. 
Currie,  Sir  D. 
Davenport,  H.  T. 
Davey,  H. 
Davies,  R. 

Dickson,  Maior  A.  G. 
Digby,  CoL  hon.  E. 
DiUce,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  O. 


Eg^rton,  Adm.  hon.  F. 

Evans,  T.  W. 

Ewing,  A.  0. 

Fairbaim,  Sir  A. 

Farquharson,  Dr.  R. 

Feilden,Maj..GeiLB.J. 

Ferguson,  R. 

Filmer,  Sir  E. 

Finch,  G.  H. 

Fletcher,  Sir  H. 

Foljambe,  C  0.  8. 

Folkestone,  Visconnt 

Forster,  Sir  0. 

Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  B. 

Fort,R. 

Fowler,  R.  N. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  B. 
Gooch,  Sir  D. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  O.J* 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grafton,  F.  W. 
Grant,  Sir  G.  M. 
Grantham,  W. 
Greene,  E. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C  J. 
Hamilton,  right  hon. 

LordG. 
Hamilton,  J-  ^-  ^  «. 
Harcoart,  rt  hon.  SB 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Hardcaatle,  J.  A 
Harvey,  Sir  It  B. 
Hastings,  G.  W. 
Hayter,  Sir  A.  D. 
Heneage,  E. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hicks,  E. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holms,  J. 

Holms,  "W.  ^ 

Home,  Lt.-CoL  D.  * 
Hope,rt  hn.A.J.B-^- 
Howard,  E.  8. 
Howard,  G.  J» 
James,  Sir  H. 
Jardine,  R.  — 

Jemingham,  ^'^  2* 
Johnson,  rt.  hon. "  • 
Kennaway,  ^^-^'p 
King8cote,Col.R.N'^* 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  H.  *. 

Lawrance,  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C* 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leotham,  W.  H.     ^ 
Lechmere,  SirE.A.Jl' 

Legh,  W.  J. 
Loder,  R. 
Long,  W.  H 
Lowther,  rt.  hon.  J- 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Lymington,  Visoono* 
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M' Arthur,  A. 
M'Garel.Hogg,  SirJ. 
Mackie,  R.  B. 
Mackintosh,  0.  F. 
Macnaghten,  E. 
Mappin,  F.  T. 
MaBkelyn6,^I.H.6tory- 
Matheson,  Sir  A. 
Milbank,  Sir  F.  A. 
Miles,  Sir  P.  J.  W. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morgan,  rt.  hn.  G.  0. 
Morley,  8. 

MundeUa,  rt.hon.  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  U. 
Murray,  C.  J. 
Noel,  E. 

Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Northcote,  H.  8. 
Northcote,  rt.  hn.  Sir 

8.  H. 
O'Donoghne,  The 
Paget,  T.  T. 
Parker,  C.  8. 
Pease,  A. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Percy,  Lord  A. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Plunket,  rt.  hon.  1).  R. 
Porter,  A.  M. 
Powell,  W.  R.  H. 
PuUey,  J. 

Raikes,  rt.  hon.  H.  C. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Ramsden,  Sir  J. 
Rankin,  J. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Reid,  R.  T. 
Repton.  G.  W. 
Richardson,  T. 
Rogers,  J.  E.  T. 
Round,  J. 


St.  Auhyn,  Sir  J. 
St.  Auhyn,  W.  M. 
Schreiber,  0. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Selwin  -  Ibbetson,  Sir 

H.J. 
Shield,  H. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  E. 

Smith,  rt  hon.  W.  H. 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  Col.  F. 
Stewart,  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Taylor,rt.  hn.  CoLT.E. 
Tennant,  0. 
Thomson,  H. 
Thomhill,  T. 
Trevelyan,rt.  hn.  G.  O. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  Sir  H.  H. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Warton,  C.  N. 
Watkin,  Sir  E.  W, 
Waugh,  E. 
Whitbread,  8. 
Whitley,  E. 
Wiggin,  H. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wilson,  C.  H. 
Wilson,  I. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Woodall,  W. 
Wortley,  C.  B.  Stuarl- 

TELLERS. 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Kensington,  Lord 


NOES. 


Anderson,  G. 
Arnold,  A. 
Barran,  J. 
Biggar,  J.  G. 
BUke,  J.  A. 
Bright,  J.  (Manchester) 
Bryce,  J.       ^ 
Burt,T. 
Byrne,  G.  M. 
Caine,  W.  8. 
Callan,  P. 

CJolthurst,Col.  D.La  T. 
Commins,  A. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Dillon,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Errington,  G. 
FindUter,  W. 
Fowler,  H.  H. 
Fry,  T. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Givan,  J. 
Graatv  A. 
Henry,  M. 
lAlor,  R. 


Lea,  T. 
Leake,  R. 
Leamy,  E. 
Lee,  H. 
McCarthy,  J. 
M'Coan,  J.  C. 
Macfarlane,  D.  H. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Minnies,  J.  G. 
Martin,  P. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Metge,  R.  H. 
MoUoy,  B.  C. 
Morley,  A. 
Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O*  Gorman  Mahon,  CoL 

The 
O'KeUy,  J. 
0*Shea,  W.  H. 
O'SuUivan,  W.  H. 
Pamell,  C.  8, 
Peddie,  J.  D. 
Power,  B. 
Pugh,  L.  P. 
Ricba[rd,  H. 


Rylands,  P. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Sexton,  T. 
Shaw,  W. 
Sheil,  E. 
Smithwick,  J.  F. 
Sullivan.  T.  D. 
Synan,  £.  J. 


Thomasson,  J.  P. 
Webster,  J. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  D. 
Williams,  8.  C.  E. 

TELLERS. 

Labouchere,  H. 
Russell,  C. 


And  it  being  ten  minutes  befoTe  Seven 
of  the  clock,  Committee  report  Progress ; 
to  sit  again  thte  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at 
Nine  of  the  dock. 

Clause  8  (Arrest  of  persons  found  at 
night  under  suspicious  circumstances). 

Colonel  NOLAN  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  19,  after  **  person,"  to  insert  '*  other 
than  a  magistrate  or  duly  qualified 
medical  practitioner  or  a  clergyman." 
He  said  that  this  Amendment  was  a 
very  simple  one.  His  chief  object  was 
to  exempt  a  medical  practitioner  and 
clergyman  from  the  odious  provisions  of 
this  clause.  Medical  gentlemen  and 
clergymen — especially  clergymen  of  the 
Catholic  Church — had  very  often  to  visit 
sick  people  at  night.  Other  clergymen, 
of  course,  than  those  belonging  to  the 
Catholic  Church  also  visited  sick  people 
at  night ;  but  more  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  fact  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  Catholic  Church  being  with  a  sick 
man  at  his  last  moments  than  was  pos- 
sibly the  case  with  many  other  Churches. 
The  Amendment,  however,  would  apply 
to  clergymen  of  every  denomination. 
The  Committee  would  be  told  that  this 
clause  would  be  administered  by  police 
officers,  who,  as  a  rule,  had  very  great 
respect  for  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
police  constables  were  generally  anxious 
to  assert  their  authority ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that,  in  their  wish  to  show  their 
zeal,  they  would  not  scruple  to  arrest  a 
doctor  or  a  priest,  no  matter  what  busi- 
ness might  have  called  him  out  at 
night.  There  were  very  fair  g^unds 
for  exempting  these  persons  from  the 
operation  of  t£is  clause ;  and,  therefore, 
he  moved  the  Amendment  that  stood 
in  his  name. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  19,  after  the  word  ''person," 
to  insert  the  words  "  other  than  a  magistrate  or 
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duly  qualified  medical  pimctttioner  or  a  clergy- 
man/'— {Colonel  yolan.) 

Qnestion  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

8iE  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  this  Act 
should  apply  to  any  such  persons  as  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had  men- 
tioned, nor  would  such  persons  come 
tinder  the  words  of  the  clause.  A  doctor 
was  not  out  at  ni^ht  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances at  all.  neither  was  a  clerp^y- 
man.  He  might  add  that  the  words  **  duly 
qualiBed  practitioner  "  were  words  that 
might  cause  some  difficulty.  An  homoBo- 
patliist  might  be  out  at  night,  and  he 
might  claim  to  be  a  duly  qualified  prac- 
titioner and  claim  exemption.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  would  not 
press  the  Amendment,  which  pointed  to 
a  class  of  people  who,  more  than  any 
other,  were  exempt  from  suspicion. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  that  the  people  of 
Ireland  knew  what  suspicious  circum- 
stances were  considered  to  be,  and  they 
had  good  reason  to  know  the  character 
of  the  men  who  were  to  suspect  the 
people.  The  policemen  of  Ireland  had 
not  ueen  particular  who  they  had  arrested 
under  the  Coercion  Bill  now  in  force. 
Three  solicitors  and  the  mayor  of  one 
city  had  been  arrested.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary seemed  to  think  that  the  persons 
mentioned  in  the  Amendment  were  the 
class  least  likely  to  be  suspected;  but 
no  one  could  possibly  know  who  the 
Irish  Constabulary  would  regard  as  sus- 
picious people.  The  whole  purpose  of 
the  Irish  Constabulary  seemed  to  be  to 
harass  and  annoy  the  people  of  the 
country  as  much  as  they  possibly  could. 
Hon.  Members  who  lived  in  England, 
and  who  had  got  their  ideas  of  the  Irish 
policeman  from  7'he  Illuntrated  London 
I^tWfi^  could  have  no  conception  of  the 
courses  to  which  the  Irish  police  re- 
sorted to  harass  and  annoy  every  person 
who  came  in  their  way.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  (Mr.  John  Bright)  knew 
something  about  the  Irish  police,  for, 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  he  denounced 
them  as  a  body.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman then  said  that  at  all  times  the 
Irish  police  were  foundfwith  their  arms, 
and  guns,  and  sabres,  as  if  Ireland  was 
a  foreign  country  taken  by  assault.  He 
could  not  see  what  earthly  reason  the 


Home  Secretary  oould  bare  for 
to  insert  these  words.  What  contentioii 
need  there  be  between  the  GoTemment 
and  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House  on  this  point.  If  the  Amendment 
was  not  accepted  by  the  Government,  it 
would  only  exemplify  the  unyielding 
character  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary. 

Mb.  T.  a.  DICKSON  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  clergymen 
and  medical  practitioners  to  put  in  this 
special  exemption  on  their  behalf.  He 
entirely  disagreed  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  in  his 
ideas  as  to  the  police  of  Ireland,  for  he 
knew  that  if  there  was  any  class  of 
society  for  whom  the  police  had  more 
respect  than  another,  they  were  the 
clergymen,  the  doctors,  and  the  magis- 
trates; and  it  was  really  absurd  that 
these  classes  should  be  specially  ex- 
empted from  this  clause.  He  hoped  that 
the  Committee  would  not  accept  the 
Amendment,  but  leave  the  administra- 
tion of  the  clause  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  police. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  it  was  a  strange 
thing,  if  the  contention  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Dickson)  was  cor- 
rect, that  there  were  priests  and  docton 
arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act  of  last 
Session.  He  believed  that  one  doctor 
was  imprisoned  at  the  present  moment. 

Ma.  BIGGAB  said,  it  was  evident 
the  Government  wished  to  have  power 
to  harass  every  class  of  the  people. 
Nothing  could  be  more  easy  than  for  a 
policeman  to  say  that  a  particular  doctor 
was  a  suspicious  character.  If  a  police- 
man took  it  into  his  head  to  haul  a 
doctor  before  a  magistrate,  he  would  be 
entitled  to  do  so,  and  not  the  smallest 
censure  would  be  cast  upon  him  for  so 
doing,  as  the  clause  gave  him  special 
authority  for  that  purpose.  It  was  per- 
fectly proper  that  this  Amendment  should 
be  agreed  to.  Their  experience  under 
the  Coercion  Act  of  last  Session  was 
that  the  Government  and  the  late  Chief 
Secretary  had  as  much  respoctfor  doctors 
and  clergymen  as  they  had  for  any  other 
class  of  society  in  Ireland.  They  knew, 
too,  that  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
defended  instead  of  prosecuting  a  police- 
man against  whom  a  coroner's  jury  had 
returned  a  verdict  of  *'  Wilful  murder." 
In  fact,  the  Government  and  their  thick- 
and-thin  supporters,  of  whom  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Dickson)  was 
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one,  never  seemed  to  consider  that  a 
policeman  could  do  wrong. 

Mb.  T.  a.  DICKSON  remarked,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  ( Mr.  Biggar) 
had  called  him  a  thick-and-thin  sup- 
porter of  the  Government.  He  believed 
that  in  the  last  division  he  voted  with 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  against  the 
7th  clause  of  the  Bill.  In  this  matter, 
however,  he  could  not  see  why,  if  cler- 
gymen and  doctors  were  to  be  exempted, 
the  same  consideration  should  not  be 
extended  to  merchants  and  Members  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  LYULPH  STANLEY  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
arrest  men  on  the  spot  who  were  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  police  in  the 
district.  He  could  not  see  why  men 
well  known  to  the  police,  and  living  in 
the  neighbourhood,  could  not  be  brought 
up  for  examination  the  day  afterwards, 
instead  of  being  subjected  to  the  igno- 
miny of  summary  arrest. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Lyulph 
Stanley)  would  simply  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  clause.  This  clause  was  evi- 
dently intended  to  relate  to  the  people 
of  the  district,  for  the  next  clause  dealt 
with  strangers.  He  should  certainly 
claim  the  vote  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stanley)  against 
the  clause. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  attached 
some  importance  to  the  Amendment. 
Clergymen  and  medical  practitioners 
were  bound  to  be  out  at  night,  and  it 
would  be  a  most  unpleasant  and  undig- 
nified thing  if,  on  account  of  his  Amend- 
ment being  rejected,  any  of  them  were 
subjected  to  the  indignity  of  arrest  at 
the  hands  of  a  common  policeman.  The 
Amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Lyulph  Stan- 
ley) would  be,  he  admitted,  far  prefer- 
able to  his  own  ;  and  if  the  Government 
would  accept  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  he  should  be  glad  to  withdraw 
his.  In  the  event  of  his  hon.  Friend's 
Amendment  not  being  acceptable  to  the 
Government,  he  thought  his  own  might 
reasonably  be  adopted.  He  had  had 
experience  of  the  exercise  of  similar 
aroitrary  powers  in  Warsaw,  and  he 
was  sure  the  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  resorting  to  such  despotism  as 
prevailed  in  Poland. 

Mb.  TKEVELYAN  said,  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  spoke  of  his  experi- 


ences in  Warsaw ;  but  this  was  a  clause 
which  was  proposed  on  account  of  his 
experiences  very  much  nearer  home 
than  Poland.  They  had  now  come  to 
the  end  of  the  clauses  on  which  there 
must  be  a  very  great  amount  of  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  were  directed  against 
crime ;  and  they  had  now  come  to  the 
beginning  of  those  clauses  on  which  the 
Irish  Government  relied  in  order  to  re- 
press those  terrible  murders  which  wero 
directed  against  all  classes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  especially  against  the  hard- 
working and  respectable  classes.  These 
clauses  were  clauses,  the  effect  of  which 
had  already  been  tried,  and  had  proved 
to  be  efficient.  They  had  not  only 
proved  to  be  efficient  against  crime,  but 
they  had  also  been  proved  to  be  without 
terror  to  respectable  persons.  A  simi- 
lar clause  to  the  one  upon  which  they 
were  now  entering  was  in  force  between 
1870  and  1875.  In  the  year  1870,  142 
persons  were  arrested  under  the  clause, 
and  18  were  punished.  In  the  year 
1871,  90  were  arrested ;  in  the  next 
year,  81 ;  then  the  number  fell  down  to 
44  and  36,  and  in  the  year  1875,  by 
which  time  the  clause  had  ceased  to  be 
needed,  because  it  had  done  its  work, 
and  during  all  that  time  no  clergyman 
or  doctor,  as  far  as  had  been  brought  to 
his  knowledge,  complained  of  his  having 
been  arrested.  There  was  only  one  test 
for  exemption  from  the  operation  of  this 
clause,  and  that  was  the  test  that  people 
should  be  respectable,  hard-working 
citizens,  who  were  out  at  night  on  their 
their  lawful  business.  The  Government 
trusted  the  constables  and  magistrates 
to  attend  to  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
country.  They  did  rely  on  the  con- 
stables and  magistrates,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  that  reliance — a  reliance 
which  was  well-founded — that  they  in- 
troduced this  clause  in  the  Bill.  They 
believed  that  the  constables  and  magis- 
trates now,  as  in  the  time  from  1870  to 
1875,  would  be  the  very  last  people  who 
would  interfere  with  a  man  who  was  out 
of  his  house  at  night  on  his  legitimate 
business. 

Mb.  MARUM  said,  he  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  Act  of  1»70,  and,  as  the 
constables  were  in  a  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion, and  had  an  absolute  discretion  as  to 
the  arrest  of  persons  under  this  clause, 
he  thought  that  some  direction  or  in- 
struction should  be  given  to  them  to 
guide  them  in  the  arrests  they  made. 
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He  had  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  to 
that  effect,  and  he  saw  there  several 
Amendments  in  the  same  direction.  He 
hoped  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Chief 
Secretary  would  examine  those  Amend- 
ments, and  see  whether  it  would  not  be 
expedient  to  adopt  some  instructions  or 
other  to  the  constables.  The  power  of 
absolute  arrest  was  too  great  a  one  to 
confide  to  a  man  like  an  ordinary  Irish 
constable. 

Me.  DILLON  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  Committee  had  taken  a  sufficiently 
serious  view  of  this  Amendment.  The 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  just  cited  an  instance  which  did  not 
apply  to  this  case  at  all.  The  Act  passed 
in  1870  was  only  directed  against  a  cer- 
tain class ;  and  in  no  case  was  a  man  of 
professional  standing  implicated  or  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  movement 
on  foot  at  that  time.  That  was  not  the 
case  at  the  present  moment,  for,  as  he 
had  already  stated,  three  priests  had 
been  arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act  of 
last  year.  Men  who  had  held  positions 
of  trust  under  the  Loccd  Government 
Board  in  Ireland  had  been  cast  into 
Kilmainham  under  the  Coercion  Act, 
and  five  or  six  solicitors,  practising  in 
the  Irish  Courts,  had  also  been  impri- 
soned under  the  Act  of  last  year.  It  was 
manifestly  absurd  to  quote,  as  an  in- 
stance, an  Act  under  which  no  man  of 
standing  was  arrested.  The  Chief  Se- 
cretary made  use  of  an  argument  upon 
which  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  was  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  meet  him.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said  that  if  they  could 
not  trust  the  magistrates  and  police  in 
this  matter,  they  could   not   trust  the 

Eolice  or  magistrates  at  all.  He  would 
ke  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  whether, 
in  view  of  the  working  of  this  clause, 
he  would  place  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  a  list  of  the  men  who  had  been 
denounced  by  the  Irish  Constabulary? 
He  had  received  some  private  informa- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  men  of  stand- 
ing who  were  denounced  by  the  con- 
stables and  magistrates  to  Dublin  Castle 
under  the  Coercion  Act,  and  whom 
even  the  late  Chief  Secretary  had  re- 
fused to  arrest.  It  must  be  said  to 
the  credit  of  the  right  hon.  GenUeman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster)  that  he  had  refused  to  arrest 
500  or  600  people  who  were  denounced 
by  the  police  and  magistrates  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mr.  Marutu 


The  CHAIRMAN :  We  are  not  now 
engaged  on  the  clause  as  a  whole.  The 
question  is,  whether  magistrates,  and 
medical  men,  and  clergymen  shall  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
clause. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  was  replying 
to  an  argument  which  had  been  used  by 
the  Chief  Secretary  himself.  He  had 
said  he  was  prepared  to  trust  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  constables.  He  (Mr. 
Dillon *)  was  endeavouring  to  show  that 
that  discretion  was  tried  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  a  long  list  of  men,  in 
every  class  of  life  —  professional  men 
and  others — had  been  returned  to  the 
Castle  for  arrest,  on  grounds  which  even 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  deemed  to  be 
insufficient.  There  were  long  lists  of 
names  of  men  denounced  now  on  record 
in  Dublin  Castle,  and  which  could  be 
produced  if  the  Chief  Secretary  chose  to 
do  so.  He  knew  that  the  nanEies  of 
many  men  were  to  be  found  in  such 
lists,  and  to  whom  arrest  would  be  utter 
ruin.  His  point  was  this — that  if  this 
clause  had  been  law,  these  men,  instead 
of  having  their  names  sent  up  to  Dub- 
lin Castle,  would  have  been  absolutely 
arrested.  They  would  have  been  ar- 
rested, brought  before  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  and  kept  in  pri- 
son for  some  days,  with  all  the  disgrace 
which  attached  to  ordinary  imprison- 
ment in  the  case  of  professional  men. 
No  one  could  imagine  the  nature  of  the 
injury  that  even  temporary  imprison- 
ment would  infiict  upon  a  medical  prac- 
titioner. He  might  have  upon  his  books 
people  in  a  most  critical  condition; 
people  whose  lives  might  be  depending 
upon  his  attendance,  and  yet  suon  a  man 
could  be  struck  down  through  the  in- 
discretion or  petty  judgment  of  a  simple 
policeman,  who  might  be  prompted, 
through  malice,  to  arrest  him.  His 
argument  in  favour  of  the  clause  was 
really  a  fair  and  reasonable  one.  Two 
of  the  classes  which  were  desired  to  be 
exempted  were  well  -  defined  classes — 
doctors  and  clergymen  were  notoriously 
well  known  to  the  constables  of  their 
district.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  resident 
in  the  district ;  and  even  supposing  they 
were  out  at  night  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, surely  it  would  be  sufficient 
for  them  to  be  summoned  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  These  men  were  notoriously 
persons  of  influence ;  and  in  a  country 
district  of  Ireland  there  would  bo  no 
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difficulty  in  any  constable  irecognizing 
whether  he  had  got  hold  of  a  doctor  or 
a  priest.  If  this  Amendment  were  ac- 
cepted, a  constable  would  know  that  he 
was  not  to  arrest  a  medical  practitioner 
or  a  priest  under  this  clause ;  but  if  he 
had  reason  to  suppose  they  were  out  at 
night  under  suspicious  circumstances, 
he  must  serve  a  summons  upon  them  to 
appear  before  the  Court  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction,  and  not  subject  them  to 
the  injury  and  loss  which  might  result 
from  summary  arrest. 

Mr.  he  alt  said,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  as  well  if  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment.  For- 
merly, Acts  of  Parliament  had  been 
always  directed  against  the  poor ;  but 
this  Act  would  operate  against  the  poor 
and  rich  alike.  He  had  not  put  down 
an  Amendment  exempting  any  respect- 
able class  of  people  from  the  operation 
of  the  clause,  because  he  considered  that 
the  more  they  caused  the  respectable 
classes  of  Ireland  to  regard  with  con- 
tempt the  present  system  of  goTemment 
the  better  it  would  be  for  all  parties  and 
purposes.  He  would,  therefore,  suggest 
that  they  should  not  amend  this  clause 
in  any  particular,  but  content  themselves 
by  simply  entering  their  protest  against 
it.  It  happened  in  Ireland  that  outside 
of  the  castles  and  mansions  of  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  barracks  of  the  police 
and  soldiers,  the  British  Government 
bad  not  got  a  single  friend  in  the  coun- 
try. He  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
make  these  clauses  as  oppressive  upon 
all  classes  of  the  country  alike,  so  that 
the  whole  country  might  unite  against 
the  detestable  alien  rule  to  which  they 
were  subjected. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  thought  the 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  was  a  very 
good  one  from  his  point  of  view  ;  but  he 
must  differ  from  his  hon.  Friend,  because 
his  object  was  to  make  the  Act  as  little 
irksome  as  possible.  Anyone  who  would 
read  the  Amendments  which  he  (Colonel 
Nolan)  had  placed  upon  the  Paper  would 
Bee  that  they  were  all  directed  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  Act.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  classes  of 
persons  mentioned  in  his  Amendment 
should  be  exempted ;  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  it  would  be  his  duty  to  press 
his  Amendment  to  a  division.  Of  course, 
he  was  quite  willing  to  withdraw  it  if 
the  Oovemment  would  hold  out  any 


hope  that  they  would  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tipperarv  (Mr.  Dillon). 

Mr.  SEXTON  6aid,he  wished  to  say  that 
what  his  hon.  Friend  tbeMember  forTip- 
perary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had  said  with  regard 
to  the  denunciation  of  the  people  under 
the  Coercion  Act  of  last  year  was  quite 
correct.  He  knew  that  the  Head  Con- 
stable from  the  West  of  Ireland  went  up 
to  the  Castle  and  produced  a  list  of  70 
names,  desiring  that  warrants  should  be 
issued  in  every  case.  Quite  a  sensation 
was  caused  at  the  Castle,  and  Lord 
Cowper  himself  thought  that  the  list 
might  be  very  reasonably  reduced.  The 
Head  0)n8table  replied  that  he  could  not 
reduce  the  list,  whereupon  he  was  dis- 
missed. Lord  Cowper  saying  it  was  quite 
impossible  for  him  to  arrest  any  of  the 
persons.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  said 
that  the  clause  they  had  now  before  them 
was  intended  for  the  suppression  of  mur- 
der, and  he  proposed  to  justify  this  clause 
by  the  fact  that  a  similar  clause  was  con- 
tained in  the  Act  of  1870.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  told  the  Committee  that 
under  this  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870  142 
persons  were  arrested  in  that  year,  and 
that  18  persons  were  punished.  What 
did  those  figures  amount  to  ?  Why,  that 
124  persons  were  arrested,  upon  whom 
no  punishment  was  inflicted ;  in  other 
words,  that  seven  out  of  every  eight  ar- 
rests were  quite  unjustifiable.  In  124 
cases  out  of  1 42  the  police  were  unable  to 
substantiate  their  suspicion,  or  in  seven 
out  of  every  eight  cases  the  police  had 
absolutely  misused  their  power  of  arrest. 
In  the  year  1871  there  were  90  persons 
arrested;  in  1872,  81;  in  1873,  44;  in 
1874,  36 ;  but  it  was  very  interesting  and 
instructive  to  notice  that  the  Government 
for  these  latter  years  did  not  make  any 
comparison  between  the  number  of  per- 
sons arrested  and  the  number  punished. 
The  power  of  deciding  what  were  sus- 
picious circumstances  would  rest,  not 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  a  superior 
officer,  but  with  12,000  men  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary,  who  were  of  an  unedu- 
cated and  of  a  rather  humble  class.  To 
confide  any  such  power  as  was  given  by 
this  clause  to  such  men  was  a  matter  of 
great  gravity.  If  either  of  two  things 
could  be  proved  he  should  offer  no  ob- 
jection to  the  clause.  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  police,  under  former 
clauses  of  this  kind,  had  ever  been  able 
to  intercept  men 
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The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  DOW  disoii88inp:  the  clause. 

Mr.  sexton  said  he  begged  the 
Chairman's  pardon;  the  question  was 
ono  of  Ruspicions  circumstances. 

The  CHAIRMAN:  There  are  seve- 
ral  Amendments  upon  the  words  **  sus- 
picious circumstances."  The  question 
now  is,  whether  magistrates,  or  medical 
men.  or  cl«rp:vnien  shall  not  be  arrested. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  was  only  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  with  the  object  of 
showing  that  the  police  were  not  a  body 
of  men  to  whom  the  power  of  deciding 
what  were  suspicious  circumstances 
should  be  entrusted  ;  and  he  was  saying 
that  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  police 
had  ever  intercepted  a  body  of  men  on 
their  way  to  commit  a  crime,  or  had  ever 
been  able  to  arrest  a  body  of  men  who 
had  committed  a  crime  and  were  on  their 
way  home,  much  of  his  opposition  to  this 
clause  would  disappear. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  there  were  many 
other  classes  of  people  besides  medical 
practitioners  and  clergymen  who  were 
c.iUed  out  on  lawful  business  at  night 
For  instance,  lawyers  might  be  called 
out  on  business  at  night;  and,  indeed, 
many  other  professional  men  and  re- 
spectable citizens.  He  was  averse  todraw- 
ing  these  distinctions  between  classes, 
and  he  would  either  make  the  exemption 
more  comprehensive  or  leave  it  out  alto- 
getlier. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  that  he  should 
be  very  glad  indeed  to  extend  the  ex- 
emption ;  and  if  he  could  he  would  in- 
clude the  class  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

Mr.  R.  power  said,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  rather  inclined  to  re- 
strict the  proposed  Amendment  by  leav- 
ing out  one  of  the  classes — namely,  the 
magistrates.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Synan)  had  spoken  about 
lawyers  being  out  at  night ;  but  it  was 
well  known  that  such  men  were  not 
called  out  at  night  like  doctors  and 
clergymen.  He  should  certainly  vote 
with  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Galway  (Colonel  Nolan). 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  hoped  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  not 
persist  in  this  Amendment.  As  regarded 
the  magistrates,  it  went  without  saying 
that  they  were  quite  safe  from  arrest  by 
constables,  who  looked  to  the  magistrates 
for  speedy  promotion ;  and  with  regard 
to  clergymen  and  members  of  the  learned  j 


Professions,  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  risk  of 
arrest  as  other  people.  He  should  be 
extremely  pleased  if  the  operation  of  this 
clause  could  only  add  to  the  odium  and 
detestation  in  which  this  Bill  should  be 
held.  If  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man would  withdraw  his  Amendment 
they  might  introduce  an  exception  to 
save  women,  at  least,  from  the  imper- 
tinent prying  of  the  Constabulary  Force 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  would 
be  enough  to  have  men  subject  to  this 
arrest — to  let  the  constables  take  the 
chances  of  encounter  with  individuals 
capable  of  protecting  themselves — and 
to  have  women  exempted  from  this  more 
than  Neapolitan  clause.  He  (Mr.  0*Don- 
nell),  knowing  the  good  intentions  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member,  should  be 
sorry  to  vote  against  any  Amendment  he 
proposed  ;  therefore  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  this  proposal  would  not  be  pressed. 

Mb.  UEALT  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  went  to  a  division 
he  (Mr.  Healy)  would  be  obliged  to  vote 
for  the  Government.  He  should  do  so 
in  the  hope  that  the  Bill  might  spread 
the  dismay  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the 
disgust  they  felt  with  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  and  the  entire  British  connec- 
tion. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  24 ; 
Noes  82:  Majority  68.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  147.) 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment which  was  in  his  name  was  a  small 
one,  but  one  which  would  tend  very 
considerably  to  mitigate  the  acerbity  of 
this  clause.  It  would  limit  the  power 
of  arrest  to  persons  who  belonged  to  the 
district  in  which  they  were  arrested. 
Under  the  9th  clause,  complete  power 
was  given  to  arrest  strangers ;  therefore, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  8th  clause 
to  be  so  wide.  He  took  it  that  the 
intention  was  to  confine  it  to  persons 
living  in  the  neighbourhoods  in  which 
the  arrests  were  made.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  case  of  strangers  was 
provided  for  in  the  9th  clause,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  police  should  not 
arrest  persons  who  did  not  live  in  the 
neighbourhoods  in  which  the  arrests 
were  made.  It  was  well  known  that  in 
Ireland  people  often  had  to  drive  15  or 
20  miles  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  that 
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not  infrequently  they  were  obliged  to 
start  from  home  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
momiDg,  or  did  not  return  until  after 
midnight.  It  would  be  hard  for  such 
people,  because  they  might  have  to  travel 
through  a  proclaimed  district,  to  be  ar- 
rested, taken  from  their  business,  brought 
before  a  magistrate  and  detained,  pro- 
bably, a  week — as  they  might  be  under 
this  clause — before  they  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  establishing  the  fact  that  they 
were  peaceable  and  orderly  citizens,  and 
had  only  been  going  about  their  or- 
dinary avocations  when  taken  by  the 
police.  If  the  clause  passed  in  an  un- 
amended form,  it  would  render  any 
such  thing  as  railway  travelling  in  Ire- 
land impossible.  A  number  of  districts 
would  be  proclaimed,  railways  would 
run  through  those  districts,  and  a  person 
travelling  in  a  train  running  over  those 
railways  would  be  liable  to  be  ques- 
tioned by  a  policeman  at  a  roadside 
station,  arrested,  taken  before  a  magis- 
trate, detained  for  a  week,  and,  perhaps, 
put  to  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of 
sendinff  to  the  other  end  of  the  Island, 
or  to  £ngland,  for  evidence  as  to  his 
identity  and  respectability,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  the  scruples  of  the  intelligent 
policeman,  or  the  equally  intelligent 
magistrate  or  official  who  sent  that  offi- 
cer out.  In  Ireland,  as  in  England, 
commercial  travelling  was  an  extensive 
business,  and  if  this  clause  were  passed, 
this  profession  might  be  seriously  inter- 
fered with — trade  intercourse  would  be 
interrupted.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the 
powers  contained  in  the  section,  a  person 
would  not  dare  to  visit,  say,  a  dyine 
relative,  because  the  moment  he  crossed 
the  border  of  a  proclaimed  district  he 
would  be  liable  to  arrest  at  the  hands 
of  the  first  policeman  he  happened  to 
meet.  The  Chief  Secretary  had  told 
them  that  he  trusted  absolutely  the 
discretion  of  the  policeman ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  how  baseless  was  that 
trust,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
into  the  general  character  of  the  police. 
Granted  that  they  were  generally  very 
decent  fellows,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  many  of  them  thoroughly  deserved 
the  worst  character  that  had  been  given 
to  them  in  the  House,  and  how  could  it 
be  otherwise  f  He  believed  that  in  this 
year's  Estimates  there  was  £180,000 
given  to  the  policemen  of  Ireland,  be- 
cause— as  the  official  document  put  it — 
they  had  been  **  active  and  intelligent " 


busybodies.  This  money  was  given  to 
them  over  and  above  their  pay,  because 
they  had  made  themselves  a  nuisance  in 
their  neighbourhoods,  and  had  prepared 
and  sent  up  to  Dublin  Castle  a  g^eat 
many  Reports  as  to  the  suspicious  cases 
they  had  rooted  out,  and  the  number  of 
arrests  they  had  made.  The  payment 
of  this  extra  money  did  not  depend  on 
the  mere  performance  of  duty.  The 
police  were  expected  to  do  a  great  deal 
more  than  their  duty.  This  Protection 
of  Person  and  Property  Act  which  was 
expiring — and  which,  he  trusted,  would 
be  allowed  to  expire — gave  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  his  Chief  Secretary  power 
to  issue  a  warrant  for  arrest  on  sus- 
picion, provided  it  were  **  reasonable 
suspicion ; "  but  there  was  no  such  section 
in  this  Bill.  The  phrase  used  was 
**  suspicious  circumstances  " 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  cannot  discuss  the  words 
*' under  suspicious  circumstances,"  be- 
cause they  are  not  yet  before  the  Com- 
mittee.    They  will  come  on  afterwards. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  he  would  leave 
the  discussion  of  that  matter  until  later 
on,  and  would  merely  say,  in  answer  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  that  it  all  depended 
upon  the  question  of  ''suspicious  cir- 
cumstances," and  that  he  (the  Chief  Secre- 
tary) had  absolute  confidence  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  police.  Let  the  Committee, 
however,  restrict  that  discretion ;  let  them 
say  that  no  person  should  be  arrested 
out  of  his  own  district,  so  as  to  confine 
the  power  of  the  police  to  the  making 
arrests  amongst  a  class  of  people  as  to 
whose  suspicious  character  they  were 
more  likely  to  know  something.  The 
clause,  unless  amended,  would  put  an 
end  to  all  freedom  of  locomotion  in  Ire- 
land, and  introduce  a  block  to  all  friendly 
intercourse  between  man  and  man,  and 
enable  the  police  to  harass  and  annoy 
peaceable  and  well-disposed  persons. 
His  Amendment  would  remedy  some  of 
these  defects  in  the  section ;  and  he, 
therefore,  hoped  the  Committee  would 
give  it  a  favourable  reception. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  19,  after  '*  person,"  insert 
*'  whose  nsoal  or  only  residence  is  in  such  dis- 
trict."—(i>r.  Commins.) 

Question  proposed,  *  *  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
HsNBY  James)  said,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
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the  Committee  followed  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  in  the  objects  he  had 
in  view  in  bringing  forward  his  Amend- 
ment ;  but  the  proposal  was  one  which, 
if  accepted,  would  render  the  whole 
clause  nugatory.  This  was  a  statutory 
power — no  power  was  given  to  a  con- 
stable to  arrest  except  under  this  section, 
and  to  exercise  it  the  police  constable 
must  show  that  he  had  fulfilled  all  the 
obligations  of  the  section.  If  the  Amend- 
ment were  accepted,  he  could  only  arrest 
a  man  whom  he  was  satisfied  was  a 
person  "whose  usual  or  only  residence 
was  in  such  district,''  so  that  if  he  met 
a  man  walking  abroad  under  suspicious 
circumstances,  with  a  crape  mask  on  his 
face,  he  would  have  to  examine  him, 
and  find  whether  he  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  if  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  that  he  did  reside  there,  he  would 
have  to  let  him  go  on  his  way.  The 
constable  would  say  to  the  man — **  I 
don't  know  you  ;  perhaps  you  don't 
belong  to  this  district ;  I  must  take  the 
risk  and  let  you  go." 

Dk.  COMMINS  :  A  stranger  could  be 
arrested  under  the  9th  clause. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  simple  fact  of  a  man  travel* 
ling  through  the  country  by  railway, 
and  arriving  at  his  destination  late  in 
the  evening,  would  render  him  liable  to 
arrest  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  that  such  a  case 
would  not  fall  within  the  words  ''sus- 
picious circumstances." 

Mr.  sexton  said,  he  was  unable  to 
follow  the  Attorney  General's  interpre- 
tation of  the  clause.  Under  the  9th 
section  *'the  arrest  of  strangers  found 
under  suspicious  circumstances "  was 
provided  for.  Under  it  strangers  could 
be  arrested  at  any  time — there  was  no 
limit  of  any  kind  to  the  power  of  arrest. 
Clause  8  should,  in  equally  precise 
terms,  apply  to  persons  who  were  not 
strangers. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  hon.  Members 
were  entitled  to  have  some  statement 
from  the  Home  Secretary  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  main  distinction  between  the  two 
clauses  was  that  Clause  8  applied  to  the 
night  time,  whereas  Clause  9  applied  to 
any  time,  whether  day  or  night.  They 
must  have  regard  to  the  terrible  facts 
with  which  they  had  to  deal — to  the  faot^ 
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for  instance,  that  last  year  was  one  cha* 
racterized  by  as  great  a  number  of  mur- 
ders as  had  ever  been  committed  in  any 
year  since  murders  had  been  classified  aa 
''  agi'arian  ;  "  and  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  reminded  him  that, 
as  far  as  they  had  gone  this  year,  the 
murders  were  still  more  numerous  than 
last  year.  That  was  the  state  of  things 
they  had  to  deal  with.  They  had  to  deal 
with  persons  who  were  out  at  night 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  who  were 
the  class  they  believed  these  murders 
were  committed  by.  With  regard  to 
persons  out  at  night,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  whether  they  were  persons 
resident  in  a  certain  district,  or  whether 
they  were  strangers.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  had  said,  if 
a  man  was  found  wearing  a  crape  mask, 
or  under  suspicious  circumstances,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  ask  him  whether  or 
not  he  was  a  resident  in  the  district. 
When  they  came  to  deal  with  the  day- 
time, of  course  they  would  not  interfere 
with  residents,  and  the  clause  would 
only  be  applicable  to  strangers.  He 
would  remind  hon.  Members  that  this 
clause  was  only  an  extension  of  the  law 
as  it  existed  in  England.  In  this  country 
a  constable  had  a  right  to  arrest  a  man 
whom  he  had  reasonable  ground  to  sus- 
pect either  had  committed  or  was  about 
to  commit  a  crime.  Of  course  it  might 
be  said,  '*The  constable  may  make  a 
mistake  ;  "  but  so  he  might  in  England, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  of  life 
and  property  very  large  powers  were 
vested  in  him.  But  in  Ireland  where 
those  terrible  midnight  murders  had  in- 
creased, and  were  increasing  month  by 
month,  it  was  necessary  to  give  con- 
stables large  powers  in  the  dark — to 
^ive  them  authority  to  arrest  persons 
found  prowling  about  under  suspicious 
circumstances,  and  to  require  discrimina- 
tion in  such  cases  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  he  could  under* 
stand  an  exception  broadly  in  favour  of 
travellers ;  but  he  confessed  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  distinction  be* 
tween  persons  residing  in  a  district, 
large  or  small,  and  persons  residing  out- 
side it.  Supposing  a  farmer  living  in 
a  certain  district  went  to  a  fair  outside 
that  district — possibly  only  just  over  tho 
boundary — he  could  be  arrested  on  one 
side  of  that  boundary  and  not  on  the 
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other,  according  to  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  Amendment.  In  enacting  this 
Amendment  they  were  going  back  nearly 
60  years,  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  which 
was  condemned  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  in  1825.  Lq;rd  John  Bussell, 
a  witness  before  that  Committee,  showed 
the  monstrous  character  of  the  clauses 
in  the  Insurrection  Act,  which  enabled 
policemen  to  arrest  persons  because  they 
remained  out  after  8  or  9  o'clock  at 
night.  Persons  might,  as  Lord  John 
Bussell  said — 

"  Remain  too  late  and  drink  too  much  in  a 
neighbouring  inn,  and  then  going  from  the  inn 
to  their  own  homes  they  may  be  arrested." 

That  showed  the  monstrous  character  of 
this  Bill,  that  they  were  retrograding, 

going  back  60  years  to  the  line  con- 
emned  by  the  Whigs  of  1825  and  1839, 
and  making  these  enactments  against 
liberty  in  Ireland.  This,  however,  did 
not  justify  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
Amendment,  which  he  considered  would 
only  render  the  clause  twenty  times 
worse. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary had  not  stated  the  point  as  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  (Mr.  Dillon).  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
correctly  pointed  out  that  the  9th  clause 
enabled  a  constable  to  seize  on  suspicion 
strangers  by  day  or  by  night.  At  night 
a  policeman  could  seize  a  person  under 
either  the  8th  or  9th  clause,  as  the  pro- 
yisions  overlapped.  He  (Mr.  Dillon) 
would  like  to  ask,  therefore,  when  a 
stranger  was  arrested  and  ''  brought 
forthwith  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace," 
which  clause  would  he  be  convicted 
under? 

The  OHAIBMAN  said,  that  that  was 
not  the  Question  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion. 

Db.  GOMMINS  said,  he  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to 
the  desirability  of  obviating  a  great 
mischief  in  the  clause.  In  line  22,  only 
''a  Justice  of  the  Peace"  was  mentioned, 
BO  that  a  policeman  might  take  the  per- 
son he  had  arrested  20  or  25  miles,  or 
even  more  than  that,  to  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  The  words,  clearly,  should  be 
"  the  nearest  Justice  of  the  Peace." 

Mb.  sexton  said,  hon.  Members 
were  waiting  for  a  reply  from  the  Home 
SecretazT. 

The  chairman  :  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will  not 
Answer  with  reference  to  the  9th  clause, 


as  that  would  altogether  interfere  with 
the  order  of  discussion. 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  understood  the 
question  put  to  the  Home  Secretary  to 
be  this.  Suppose  a  man  were  arrested  in 
a  district  by  a  policeman,  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  under  what  clause 
of  the  Act  was  he  to  be  taken  before  a 
magistrate?  There  were  two  clauses, 
one  after  the  other,  each  giving  power 
to  arrest  a  man.  His  hon.  Friend  said 
that,  suppose  a  man  travelled  in  a  dis- 
trict he  did  not  reside  in,  would  he  be 
treated  as  a  stranger  and  brought  up 
under  the  9th  clause,  or  would  he  be 
brought  up  under  the  8th  clause  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  said, 
he  wished  to  give  a  clear  answer  to  the 
question,  and  he  hoped  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  not  think  he  was  not  doine  that. 
This  clause  was  really  a  condensed  form 
of  the  clause  relating  to  persons  out  at 
night  in  the  Act  of  1870.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Synan)  said 
that  all  this  had  been  condemned  in  the 
years  1825  and  1839  ;  but  if  that  were 
so,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary  to 
adopt  it  in  1870,  and  he  would  point  out 
that  the  murders  at  that  time  had  been 
much  less  numerous  in  Ireland  than  they 
had,  unfortunately,  been  of  late.  As  he 
understood  it.  Clause  8  applied  to  every- 
one, strangers  or  non-strangers,  and  it 
was  the  only  clause  dealing  with  these 
matters  that  had  any  punishment  in  it. 
If  he  might  refer,  incidentally,  to  Clause 
9,  he  would  point  out  that  that  was  only 
a  binding-over  clause.  Clause  8  was 
meant  to  deal  with  ''Captain  Moonlight " 
and  his  troop — this  was  the  Moonlight 
Clause,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  ex- 
clude from  it  strangers  or  persons  who 
did  not  reside  in  the  district.  If  '^  Captain 
Moonlight "  resided  in  the  district,  if  the 
Amendment  were  adopted,  all  he  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  cross  a  road  or  a 
hedge — to  change  his  residence.  When 
once  outside  the  district  he  would  be 
exempt  from  arrest  under  the  clause. 
In  fact,  the  Amendment,  with  all  respect 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  was 
one  of  those  intended  to  destroy  the 
clause.  He  hoped  he  had  now  answered 
hon.  Members  plainly — whether  a  man 
was  a  neighbour  in  a  district,  or  a 
stranger,  the  clause  would  apply  to  him 
the  words  ''person  out  of  his  place 
of  abode,"  simply  referring  to  his 
house,  his  garden,  or  field.  As  was 
said  in  the  discussion  on  the  Act  of  1 870, 
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outrages  in  the  day ;  and  cautious  per- 
sons, who  chose  hours  when  the  roads 
were  lonely,  probably  between  9  and 
10  at  night  and  5  or  6  in  the  morn- 
ing'. He  thought  the  Amendment  af- 
forded very  good  ground  for  reasonable 
compromise,  and  he  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  throw  this  opportunity 
away. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  clause  like  this,  with  which  the 
Bill  was  so  thickly  studded,  would  be 
that  the  powers  given  would  be  very 
much  abused.  They  were  open  to  be 
abused.  The  Chief  Secretary  stated 
that  no  complaints  had  been  made  of 
the  abuse  of  the  powers  in  1870  and  the 
following  year ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Ireland  had  not  then  the 
same  Bepresentatives  as  it  had  now, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
certainly  find,  as  the  result  of  a  clause 
of  this  kind,  that  his  position  would  not 
be  an  enviable  one,  for,  although  cases 
of  abuse  mi^ht  not  have  been  brought 
before  the  House  by  the  Members  who 
represented  Ireland  in  1870,  the  case 
now  would  be  entirely  difierent.  As  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  Ireland 
was  represented  in  1870,  he  would 
mention  that  under  the  Act  of  that  year 
one  man  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison 
without  trial  and  entirely  forgotten  for 
two  years,  and  his  case  was  only  dis- 
covered after  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt)  had  formed 
an  Irish  Party  in  1876,  and  after  6U 
Irish  Members  had  been  returned  as 
supporters  of  that  Gentleman's  policy. 
Therefore,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
desired  to  argue  from  the  experience 
under  the  Act  of  1870,  which  lasted  until 
1876,  he  would  be  very  much  disap- 
pointed by  the  result.  Why  could  not 
freedom  to  be  out  be  extended  under 
this  clause?  The  Government  might, 
at  all  events,  give  the  limit  of  daylight, 
and  so  make  the  clause  as  little  objec- 
tionable as  possible  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him 
the  Government  were  pursuing  the  same 
policy  with  regard  to  this  Amendment 
as  they  had  pursued  with  regard  to  other 
clauses  in  the  Bill— obstinately  refusing 
every  concession  calculated  to  make  the 
Bill  less  rough  and  less  objectionable 
to  the  people.  He  did  not  think  that 
was  a  prudent  course  for  them  to  pursue. 
It  should  be  the  object  of  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Ire- 
land to  this  BiU  as  much  as  possible;  but, 
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instead  of  that,  by  putting  a  danse  of 
this  kind  into  the  hands  of  the  local 
police,  he  was  giving  the  police  an  engine 
<if  petty  tyranny  and  irritation  which 
would  undoubtedly  make  English  role 
still  more  hated  than  it  now  was. 

Mr.  GIBSON  observed,  that  this 
clause  was  for  the  arrest  of  persona 
found  out  at  night  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. The  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary  (Mr.  Dillon)  practically  admitted 
the  necessity  for  this  clause;  but  he  pro- 
posed to  cut  the  night  in  two,  and  during 
half  he  would  allow  the  clause  to  ope- 
rate, while  during  the  other  half  he 
would  leave  **  Moonlighters  "  free  to  do 
what  they  liked.  He  could  understand 
the  hon.  Member  objecting  to  the  whole 
clause,  but  he  could  not  understand  his 
present  action.  The  description  given 
to  this  clause  was  historically  souna.  for 
if  anyone  looked  at  the  Act  of  1870  he 
would  find  there  every  ing^redient  which 
this  clause  contained.  What  alterations 
there  were  were  merely  formal.  It  was 
said  the  clause  might  be  abused;  but,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sextnn) 
had  shown,  the  similar  clause  in  the  Act 
of  1870  had  been  administered  judi- 
ciously. He  himself  should  regret  if 
wherever  there  was  an  arrest  there 
was  a  conviction,  and  should  prefer  to 
find  that  the  magistrate  before  whom 
the  arrested  person  was  first  brought 
had  looked  into  the  question  temperately 
and,  whenever  he  could,  had  allowed  the 
arrested  person  to  go  free.  The  liistorj 
of  that  clause  showed  that  there  was 
only  a  very  small  number  of  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  deemed  it  their 
duty  not  to  accept  explanations  and  set 
arrested  persons  free ;  and  he  ventured 
to  say  that  if  this  clause  was  passed, 
what  would  happen  was  this — the  people 
who  desired  to  abuse  their  liberty,  such 
as  '*  Moonlighters,"  whould  know  per- 
fectly well  that  such  a  clause  had  been 
passed.  There  was  not  an  item  of  this 
Bill  which  was  not  weighed  and  under* 
stood  by  the  criminal  classes  in  Ireland, 
and  when  they  knew  that  such  a  clause 
as  this  was  passed  they  would  take  great 
care  to  keep  out  of  its  operation. 

Mr.  DILLON  contended  that  there 
was  no  comparison  between  this  danse 
and  the  clause  in  the  Act  of  1870,  and 
that  such  a  Bill  as  that  of  1870  would 
now  be  grossly  abused.  One  thioff 
which  the  Home  Secretary  bad  said,  and 
which  the  Chief  Secretary  had  repeated^ 
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they  found  abroad  before  5  o'clock  in 
morning,  and  drag  tbem  before  a  magis- 
trate* It  was  well  known  that  over  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  were  so  poor  —  consisting 
mostly  of  but  one  apartment — that  the 
people  were  loth  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  them,  and  remained  outside  as  long 
as  they  could,  so  that  it  was  necessary 
that  the  scope  of  this  clause  should  be 
made  as  limited  as  possible.  At  any 
rate,  there  was  no  ground  for  subjecting 
women  to  the  horrors  of  this  law.  The 
Government  had  the  Statute  of  Edward 
III.  to  make  use  of  against  women,  and 
they  might  very  well  avoid  the  odium  of 
including  them  under  this  clause,  and  of 
allowing  them  to  be  arrested  and  dragged 
before  some  magistrate  on  suspicion  only 
existing,  probably,  in  the  mind  of  a  tipsy 
constable.  If  the  Government  had  any 
respect  whatever  for  the  Irish  women, 
they  would  do  well  to  avoid  exposing 
those  of  the  peasant  class  to  annoyance 
at  the  hands  of  drunken  constables.  If 
they  did  not,  riots  and  disturbances 
might  be  the  consequence.  Nothing 
could  be  gained  by  including  women 
within  the  clause,  and  a  g^eat  many 
dangers  might  be  avoided  by  leaving 
them  out. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
19,  after  **  person,"  insert  *•  being  a 
male."— (l/ir.  O'DonnelL) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  thought  it  was  obvious  that  this 
Amendment  could  not  be  accepted, 
otherwise  any  persons  wishing  to  commit 
an  outrage  would  only  have  to  array 
themselves  in  female  attire  to  escape 
arrest.  That  was  the  method  adopted 
in  Wales  amongst  the  **Ilebeccaites," 
and  adopted  in  the  society  called  the 
*•  Molly  Maguires,"  which  the  Ameri- 
cans put  down  so  successfully  some 
eight  years  ago.  Murders  had  been 
committed  in  hundreds  in  Pennsylvania 
by  members  of  the  **  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,"  who  called  themselves 
"Molly  Maguires."  When  they  gave 
power  to  the  English  constable  to  arrest 
on  suspicion  they  did  not  say  to  him  be 
was  not  to  arrest  women.  They  allowed 
the  Englifth  constable  to  arrest  English 
women  when  there  was  a  suspicion  that 
they  had  be^n   engaged  in   burglary, 


murder,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  they  should  make 
an  exception  to  the  general  practice  in 
the  present  instance. 

Me.  O'DONNELL:  You  have  the 
same  power  of  arresting  women  on  sus- 
picion of  felony  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  could  not  allow 
a  statement  which  had  just  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  to  pass  without  con- 
tradiction; and  if  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  chose  to  wander  off 
to  America  and  the  Thug  Associations 
of  that  country,  and  misrepresent  the 
facts,  he  could  not  blame  him  (Mr. 
Dillon)  if  he  followed  him,  and  cor- 
rected what  he  had  said.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  led 
the  Committee  to  believe  that  the  ''  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  "  was  an  As- 
sociation for  assassination  and  murder. 
He  (Mr.  Dillon)  knew  many  members 
of  that  Society;  and  he  could  assure  the 
Committee  that  they  were  as  peaceable, 
quiet,  and  respectable  as  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  himself.  So  far 
from  being  a  murder  Association,  the 
** Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians"  was  a 
Catholic  Association,  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Catholic  Bishops  and  clergy. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  the  Home 
Secretary  had  brought  all  this  on  him- 
self, having  said  that  the  clause  was 
directed  against  ** Captain  Moonlight" 
and  his  **men."  He  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
would  point  out  that  dress  did  not  make 
a  distinction  of  sex.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  told  them  that 
the  police  of  Ireland  would  not  be  able 
to  distinguish  between  a  man  dressed  as 
a  woman  and  a  woman ;  and,  if  that 
were  so,  he  must  say  it  was  extremely 
likely  that  under  this  Bill  the  Irish 
police  would  make  some  very  extra- 
ordinary and  some  very  improper  ar- 
rests. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  the  next 
Amendment  was  in  bis  name.  He  was 
sorry  that  on  his  last  Amendment  he 
had  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy)  against  him  ;  but  now  he  hoped 
to  have  not  only  his  moral  support,  but 
his  support  in  the  Lobby.  The  obiect  of 
the  present  Amendment  was  to  allow  a 
man  to  be  out  at  night  on  his  own  hold- 
ing without  fear  of  arrest.  There  were 
20,000  or  30,000  people  in  his  (Colonel 
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Nolan's)  constituency,  and,  no  doubt, 
other  constituencies  were  as  large ;  and 
it  was  surely  very  unreasonable  that  all 
these  should  be  liable  to  arrest  if  they 
went  out  on  their  own  properties  or 
bolHinp;8  after  a  certain  hour  at  night. 
As  long  as  a  man  was  on  his  own  hold- 
ing he  should  not  only  be  free  from 
arrest,  but  free  from  the  threat  of  arrest. 
In  some  cases  the  police  were  pretty 
popular  and  on  good  terms  with  the 
people ;  but  in  other  cases  they  quar- 
relled with  the  people,  and  interfered 
with  them  in  a  manner  that  was  very 
objectionable,  using  such  threats  as 
this — **Be  careful;  you  had  better  look 
out,  or  you  will  be  arrested."  His 
Amendment  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
very  reasonable  one;  and  he  believed 
that  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  Home 
Secretary  would  find  it  difficult  to  put 
a  case  where  a  man,  whilst  on  his  own 
holding,  could  be  said  to  be  out  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  he  knew, 
was  ir<>od  in  putting  cases ;  but  he  be- 
lieved he  would  have  a  difficulty  in 
putting  one  in  the  present  instance. 

Amendment  proposed, 

Tn  paf^e  4,  line  20,  after  ''abode,"  insert 
"his  curtilage,  demeene,  holding,  or  property, 
or  the  abode,  curtilage,  demesne,  holding,  or 
property  of  his  bunS  fide  master  or  employer." 
— {Colonel  Nolan.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
HsNRT  James)  said,  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  was  quite  right  when  he 
suggested  that  the  circumstances  must 
be  peculiar  when  they  could  arrest  a 
man  on  his  own  holding.  Such  a  man 
had  sufficient  protection  in  the  words 
''suspicious  circumstances.*'  He  could 
not  be  arrested  unless  he  was  out  under 
suspicious  circumstances ;  and  if  he  was 
out  merely  attending  to  his  cattle,  or  the 
ordinary  work  of  his  farm  or  holding, 
there  would  be  an  absence  of  suspicious 
circumstances.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
a  man  might  be  found  lurking  behind  a 
wall  on  his  own  holding  with  the  ap- 
parent object  of  committing  a  crime. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  more- 
over, had  so  drawn  the  Amendment  that 
a  man  could  not  be  arrested  if  he  were 
on  the  property  of  his  master.  Why,  he 
might  have  gone  there  for  the  purpose 
of  murdering  his  master. 

Qolonel  Is^olan 


C!oLONEL  NOLAN  said,  he  used  the 
word  ''employer"  in  his  Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sip 
Henry  James)  said,  the  words  in  the 
Amendment  were  "  his  bona  fide  master 
or  employer."  The  property  the  man 
might  be  on,  therefore,  might  be  quite 
distinct  from  his  own — it  might  be  miles 
away  from  his  own  house. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  worst  murders 
were  committed  in  broad  daylight ;  for 
instance,  the  lamentable  occurrence  in 
the  Phoenix  Park  occurred  in  day- 
light. And  why  was  this?  Why,  it 
was  because  the  murderers  could  make 
more  sure  of  their  victims — it  was  be- 
cause, where  firearms  were  used,  a  man 
could  not  take  aim  in  the  dark.  The 
Home  Secretary  suggested  that  a  man 
would  lurk  behind  his  own  wall  or  that 
of  his  employer  in  the  dark  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  committing  a  murder.  The  Home 
Secretary,  he  believed,  was  great  at 
grouse  shooting — did  he  go  out  to  shoot 
grouse  late  at  night?  Certainly  not; 
because  in  the  dark  he  would  not  be 
able  to  tell  a  grouse  from  a  water  wag- 
tail. The  murderer,  in  the  same  way, 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  his 
enemy  from  his  greatest  friend  in  the 
dark.  Under  this  clause,  he  (Mr.  Healy) 
was  very  much  inclined  to  think  it  would 
be  only  .the  decent  and  respectable  people 
who  would  come  to  harm.  The  mur- 
derers, or  would-be  murderers,  would 
not  be  affected,  for  they  would  not  be 
caught.  Like  the  pocushers  in  England, 
when  there  was  any  danger  of  their 
being  arrested,  they  would  ^tb  at  their 
assailants.  [**No,  no!  "J  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen denied  that  English  poachers 
shot  the  gamekeepers  and  police;  but 
cases  of  that  kind  were  of  every  day 
occurrence.  He  heard  of  them  every 
week,  and  almost  every  day.  Under 
this  clause  only  the  decent  people  going 
quietly  along  the  road  would  oe  mter- 
fered  with,  because  they  would  be  the 
only  people  who  would  nave  an  honest 
intention,  and  would  not  mean  to  do 
harm.  A  man  who  was  lurking  behind 
a  hedge  or  a  stone  wall  with  the  inten- 
tion of  committing  a  murder  would  as 
soon  murder  the  patrol,  if  he  was  in 
danger  of  arrest,  as  his  victim.  The 
clause  would  not  effect  the  object  the 
Government  had  in  view. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  be 
wished  to  point  out  that  the  position  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
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was  now  taking  up  was  thoroughly  in- 
consistent vith  the  position  he  had  taken 
up  on  a  previous  clause.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  objected,  a  short  time  ago,  to 
extending  a  privilege  to  a  certain  class 
of  persons ;  but  now  he  desired  to  ex- 
tend that  privilege  to  several  classes. 
He  seemed  inclined  to  extend  it  to  those 
who  held  land  or  those  who  owned  it, 
and  to  the  servants  of  those  who  held  or 
owned  it. 

Mb.  HEALY  denied  that,  so  far  as 
he  could  see,  there  was  the  smallest 
amount  of  inconsbtencj  in  the  course  he 
bad  taken. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 
He  should  vote  against  it,  not  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  it  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  because  he  disapproved  of  the  whole 
Act  and  dause.  He  did  not  see  how 
they  could  expect  the  Government  to 
accept  the  latter  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  that,  to  meet 
the  views  of  the  hon.  Member,  he  would 
withdraw  the  latter  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment— namely,  the  words — 

**  Or  the  abode,  cartilage,  demesne,  holding, 
or  property  of  his  bond  fide  master  or  em- 
ployer." 

He  thought  that  the  words  would  have 
been  of  great  value  te  a  very  large  class; 
but  the  hon.  Member  for  8alford  (Mr. 
Arthur  Arnold)  seemed  to  object  to 
classes  being  privileged.  He  would 
point  out,  however,  that  the  Amend- 
ment he  had  prepared  included  such  a 
large  class  that  it  applied  abstractedly 
to  the  whole  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
He  did  not  intend  to  divide  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Amendment  unless  he  got 
■ome  support. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  propose  which  he  trusted  the 
Oovemment  would  accept ;  and,  if  they 
did  not  accept  it,  he  hoped  they  would 
be  prepared  to  propose  some  compro- 
mise.   The  clause  said — 

'*  In  a  proclaimed  district,  if  a  person  is  oat 
of  his  place  of  abode  at  any  time  after  one 
hoar  later  than  sanset  and  before  sanrise,"  &o. 

be  should  be  liable  to  arrest.  Well, 
that  was  calculated  to  paralyze  the  ^n  hole 
of  the  business  of  the  country — it  showed 
the  dreadful  and  sweeping  character  of 


the  clause.  Everyone  who  understood 
the  method  of  carrying  on  business  in 
Ireland  knew  that  during  the  winter 
months  the  poorer  classes  must  be  out 
of  their  place  of  abode  in  the  hours 
specified  m  the  clause  more  than  once 
a-week.  The  local  fairs  or  markets  were 
held  in  the  large  towns  twice,  and  in  the 
smaller  towns  once  a-week,  and  the 
people  having  to  attend  these  were  very 
frequently  unable  to  reach  home  until 
long  after  sunset.  Under  the  clause, 
almost  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Ireland  would,  at  some  time  or  other,  be 
liable  to  arrest  at  the  hands  of  the 
police.  Very  often  some  of  the  Irish 
farmers  were  not  teetotallers.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  an  ex- 
travagant amount  of  drinking  going  on 
amongst  the  people;  but  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  attended  the 
fairs,  and  the  hardships  which  they  had 
to  bear,  were  such  that  many  of  them 
were  driven  to  take  something.  The 
result  would  be,  when  this  clause  came 
into  operation,  that  when  they  went 
home  a  little  later  than  usual,  a  con- 
stable^ particularly  if  he  had  a  grudge 
against  them — to  show  what  a  zealous 
and  active  man  he  was,  would  see  some- 
thing suspicious  about  them,  and  take 
them  into  custody.  The  clause  was  a 
very  serious  matter,  because  it  put  a 
reason  for  arrest  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
stable. He  had  himself  very  often  seen 
farmers,  peaceable  and  inoffensive  men, 
coming  home  from  fairs,  singing,  perhaps, 
a  song  composed  by  one  of  the  bards  of 
Ireland ;  or,  in  the  fullness  of  their  spirits, 
shouting  for  the  Leaders  of  the  Land 
League,  or  giving  utterance  to  some 
one  of  the  cries  that  were  now  so  com- 
mon that  one  could  hardly  walk  along  a 
road  without  meeting  a  person  who 
would  hail  him  with  one  of  the  pass- 
words of  the  Land  League.  In  this  case, 
these  men  might  be  regarded  as  out 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  If  a 
man  was  found  walking  along  a  road  in 
a  state  of  exaltation,  and  shouting  cries 
that  proved  him  to  belong  to  a  political 
association,  he  might  be  arrested  under 
this  clause.  The  case  he  wanted  to 
make  out  was  that,  in  this  way,  thou- 
sands of  people,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  population,  would  twice  a-week 
be  subject  to  arrest  through  being 
obliged  to  be  out  upon  their  business. 
That  would  be  a  frightful  state  of  things 
for  the  people,  and  the  remaining  por- 
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tion  of  the  clause  would  throw  on  the 
tenants  the  unparalleled  necessity  of 
proving  a  negative  in  their  own  behalf 
to  escape  punishment.  It  might  be  said 
that  these  arrests  would  not  be  made 
unless  people  were  out  under  suspicious 
circumstances.  Then,  why  fix  an  hour 
at  which  the  populace,  according  to 
their  ordinary  habits,  would  be  out? 
What  was  the  use  of  fixing  a  number  of 
hours  during  which  people  might  be  out 
under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  call- 
ing that  night,  when  the  whole  popula- 
tion was  abroad,  either  going  from 
market  at  night  or  going  to  the  fair  be- 
fore daybreak.  The  Amendment  he  pro- 
posed would,  at  least,  secure  the  people 
who  were  attending  market,  and  who 
could  not  be  in  their  homes  during  the 
forbidden  hours  every  Thursday.  He 
proposed  to  make  the  forbidden  hours 
between  midnight  and  6  a.m.  in  the 
winter,  and  between  midnight  and  sun- 
rise in  the  summer — that  was,  from  the 
1st  of  May  to  the  20th  of  September. 
If  the  Government  could  not  agree  to 
fixing  the  time  from  midnight  to  6  a.m., 
would  they  adopt  10  o'clock  ?  He  knew 
that  the  people  were  found  out  on  the 
roads  as  late  as  12  o'clock  at  night;  but 
he  would  be  willing  to  accept  a  com- 
promise. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  20,  to  leave  out  from  the 
word  **  after,**  to  the  word  *'  sunrise,"  and  in- 
sert the  words  "between  the  hours  of  mid 
night  and  six  o'clock  a.m.  in  winter,  and  be- 
tween the  hours  of  midnight  and  sunrise  in 
Bunimer,  that  is,  from  the  first  dav  of  May 
to  the  thirtieth  day  of  September.*'  —  {Mr. 
Dillon.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  it 
was  true  that  a  great  number  of  people 
of  innocent  character  would  be  out 
between  sunset  and  sunrise  attending 
markets  or  fairs ;  but  he  was  sure  the 
disguised  people  spoken  of  were  not  the 
people  disguised  in  liquor.  On  the 
whole,  he  should  say  that  people  in  that 
condition  of  exaltation,  such  as  the  hon. 
Member  had  described,  singing  Land 
League  songs,  would  be  the  last  persons 
to  be  regarded  as  suspicious.  That,  he 
thought,  would  verify  the  old  saying, ''  In 
vino  Veritas.^*  But  although  the  hon. 
Member  said  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  would  be  arrested,  he  would  appeal 

Mr.  Dillon 


to  the  experience  of  the  Act  of  1870,  in 
which  the  same  powers  existed  and  the 
same  hours  were  fixed.  In  the  first 
year,  under  that  Act,  the  number  of 
arrests  was  147,  and  in  succeeding  years 
the  number  diminished  ;  therefore,  it  bad 
not  operated  in  seizing  on  the  men, 
women,  and  children.  Suppose  the  hon. 
Member's  limitation  of  either  10  or  13 
o'clock  was  adopted  for  the  winter,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  The  whole  olaose 
would  be  utterly  ineffectual.  This  danae 
was  directed  against  ''Oaptain  Moon- 
light" and  his  gang,  and  those  men  would 
start  from  home  at  9  o'dock  on  a  winter's 
evening  and  shoot  people  or  maim  cattle ; 
and  could  it  be  said  that  if  a  policeman 
saw  a  man  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
out  on  such  an  errand  ne  was  not  to 
have  the  power  to  arrest  that  man  before 
10  or  12  o'clock?  What  was  the  real 
meaning  of  being  out  after  dark  ?  The 
same  definition  was  inserted  in  the  Night 
Poaching  Act.  The  definition  after  dark 
was  the  same,  and  what  was  really  meant 
was  an  offence  which  took  place  in  the 
dark  hours.  In  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
which  distinguished  between  day  and 
night  offences,  the  same  terms  had  been 
introduced  as  in  this  clause.  The 
Amendment  would  defeat  the  whole  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill,  and  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SYNAN^  concurred  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Amendment,  but  not  alto> 
gether  in  the  hours  proposed  to  be  fixed, 
as  he  considered  them  entirely  too  late, 
whether  in  winter  or  summer.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  justified  this  clause 
on  the  ground  of  the  moderation  with 
which  it  would  be  enforced  by  the  police  in 
Ireland ;  but  he  begged  to  refer  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  the  Be* 
ports  of  the  (Committee  of  1825.  Sergeant 
Lloyd,  who  was  the  administrator  of  that 
Act,  was  examined,  and  he  said  that 
great  injustice  was  perpetrated  on  ac- 
count of  the  hours  being  too  earlv.  He 
said  hundreds  of  innocent  people  were 
being  arrested  by  the  police  under  the 
Curfew  Clause.  In  the  Act  of  1870  the 
Curfew  hours  were  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  Act.  To  say  that  one  hour 
after  sunset  was  dark  in  summer  was 
goiog  very  much  too  far  in  one  case ; 
but  his  hon.  Friend  went,  he  thought, 
too  far  in  the  other  direction,  and  ha 
thought  it  would  be  reasonable  to  fix  10 
o'clock  in  summer  and  8  o'clock  in 
winter.    To  fix  the  time  at  one  hoar 
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after  sunset,  and  one  hour  before  sun- 
rise, was,  according  to  the  evidence  be- 
fore  the  Committee  of  1825,  a  limit 
which  caused  great  injustice  to  the 
people ;  and  the  police  of  the  present 
day  could  not  be  regarded  as  likely  to 
act  more  leniently  than  those  who  ar- 
rested people  from  1817  to  1824.  If  the 
Home  Secretary  and  his  legal  Colleagues 
would  look  at  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mittee they  would  be  easily  persuaded 
to  change  the  hours  and  to  moderate 
them  in  such  a  way  that  injustice  would 
not  be  done  to  people  who  were  out  at 
reasonable  times.  People  might  be  out 
on  their  lawful  business  and  without  any 
suspicious  circumstances,  but  who  was 
to  judge  the  circumstances?  But  the 
same  thing  occurred  under  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  and,  according  to  Sergeant 
Lloyd  and  Lord  John  Bussell,  great  in- 
justice was  done.  He  hoped  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
moderate  his  proposal,  and,  although  he 
could  not  go  as  far  as  his  hon.  Friend 
went,  he  should  vote  for  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment,  unless  the  Home  Se- 
cretary altered  his  limit. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  suggested  that 
12  o'clock,  as  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  was  too  late  an  hour, 
because  by  that  time  the  crimes  would 
have  been  committed.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  hour  after  sunset  was  a  little 
too  early.  That  would  be  about  5  o'clock 
in  winter,  and  at  that  time  many 
people  in  rural  districts  would  still  be 
going  about  their  work,  and  it  could  not 
be  supposed  that  crimes  would  take 
place  at  that  hour.  He  would  advise 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary  to  make  a  com- 
promise, and  fix  the  limit  at,  say,  9  in 
winter,  and  10  or  11  in  summer.  The 
present  proposal  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  a  great  many  people  engaged 
in  their  ordinary  avocations. 

Mr.  HEALx  said,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary seemed  to  think  that  the  *'  Moon- 
lighters" had  no  clear-sightedness  or 
ability  ;  but  they  were  as  intelligent  as 
the  constables  looking  after  them,  and 
if  the  constables  knew  how  to  lay  traps, 
the  ''Moonlighters"  knew  how  to  es- 
cape the  traps.  If  the  ''  Moonlighters  " 
wished  to  avoid  suspicious  circum- 
stances, it  was  easy  to  arrange  their 
purposes  for  some  occasion  when  they 
migfht  be  out  after  dark  without  in- 
curring suspicion  —  there  might  be  a 
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wake  or  a  wedding  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  "Moonlighters"  could 
take  advantage  of  that.  On  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary gave  the  House  to  understand  that 
he  would  agree  to  a  particular  scale  in 
this  Bill,  and  he  (Mr.  Healy)  had  sug- 
gested that  an  almanack  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  provisions,  and  put  into 
the  Act,  in  order  to  regulate  the  hours. 
But  since  then  the  Home  Secretary  had 
not  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  yielding 
to  objections.  In  winter  it  was  sunset 
about  4  o'clock,  occasionally  earlier,  and 
the  Home  Secretary  actually  proposed 
that  a  man  should  get  six  months'  im- 
prisonment for  being  out  at  5  o'clock. 
Suppose  it  was  on  Christmas  Day  ;  any 
person  out  then  after  5  o'clock  would  be 
liable  to  six  months'  imprisonment.  It 
was  precisely  nights  of  festivities,  or 
other  special  occasions,  which  the '  *  Moon- 
lighters "  would  select  for  going  out  on 
their  work.  Did  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  suppose  that  be- 
cause a  man  was  a  murderer  he  had  no 
common-sense  ?  He  appealed  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  whe- 
ther the  entire  comfort  and  happiness  of 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  was  to  be  sacrificed ;  and  be 
urged  that  there  should  be  a  little  more 
liberality  displayed  in  the  Bill. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  he  thought  the 
Bill  had  been  drawn  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  habits  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Of  course,  their  habits  were  not  much 
taken  into  account,  but  they  might  have 
been  consulted  with  regard  to  this  pro- 
posal. Anybody  who  knew  Ireland, 
knew  that  nobody  in  any  circumstances 
was  in  bed  before  10  o'clock  or  11  at 
night.  During  the  evenings  they  visited 
each  other,  and  at  that  time  they  were 
probably  more  abroad  than  in  the  day- 
time, when  they  were  engaged  at  their 
work.  Between  sunset  and  10  o'clock, 
when  the  work  was  all  done,  they  were 
likely  to  be  about  the  roads  much  more 
than  in  the  daytime,  and  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  aware  of  any  mischief  be- 
ing done.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
''Moonlight"  offences  had  been  com- 
mitted between  10  at  night  and  6  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  beet  plan  to  adopt,  as  the  limit,  from 
10  to  5  o'clock.  That  was  the  limitation 
in  the  Night  Poaching  Act  and  the  In- 
surrection Act  of  1817,  and  other  Acts  ; 
and  he  would  advise  the  Government  to 
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tp  mitigate  the  annoyance  whioli  might 
be  experienced  under  the  Act  by  the 
liability  of  respectable  people  to  arrest 
on  suspicion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  paffe  4,  line  21,  after  the  word  "  oiroum- 
stances,  to  insert  the  words  *'  such  person  may 
be  summoned  before  a  magistrate,  and  if  such 
person  be  unknown.'* — {Mr,  Lyulph  Stanley.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

8iK  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  exactly  see  what  his  hon. 
Friend  would  summon  a  man  for  under 
this  clause.  Suppose  a  constable  met  a 
person  imder  suspicious  circumstances, 
at  night,  armed,  and,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dill wyn)  had  said, 
with  disguises  upon  him,  was  he,  be- 
cause he  happened  to  know  that  he  lived 
in  a  certain  place,  to  allow  him  to  go 
on  his  way  and  content  himself  with 
summoning  him  to  appear  before  the 
magistrates  on  the  following  day  ?  He 
did  not  exactly  see  for  what  purpose  the 
hon.  Member  would  summon  the  man. 

Db.  GOMMINS  said,  he  was  surprised 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  not  see  the  force  of  the  Amendment. 
Li  the  case  where  a  man  was  out  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  if  he  was  sum- 
moned before  a  magistrate,  the  magis- 
trate would  judge  as  to  those  suspicious 
circumstances,  and,  if  necessary,  com- 
mit the  man  for  trial.  If  the  man  were 
found  guilty  of  being  out  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  he  would  be  liable 
to  imprisonment  for  six  months.  Some 
questions  might  be  to  plain  for  people  to 
see,  or  they  might  be  too  minute  for  a 
mind  of  such  stupendous  character  as 
that  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary.  These 
points  mifi;ht  be  beneath  the  consideration 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
but  they  were  not  beneath  the  considera- 
tion of  those  who  might  have  to  suffer 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Surely,  if  suspicious  circumstances 
existed,  it  would  be  enough  for  the 
policeman  to  describe  them  to  the  magis- 
trate. He  might  be  unable  to  do  that ; 
and  surely  it  would  be  better  in  such .  a 
case  that  the  polipeman,  who  could  not 
make  out  a  satisfactory  charge  of  sus- 
picious circumstances,  should  not  have 
the  power  of  arresting,  but  should  be 
obliged  to  summon  the  man  before  the 
magistrates.    A  man  might  be  perfectly 

i/r.  Lyulph  Sianl$y 


respectable,  and  bis'respeotabOiiy  might 
be  so  clearly  established,  that  the  first 
magistrate  he  was  brought  belra«  migfat 
discharge  him  immediately.  If  tiw 
dause  passed  as  it  stood,  the  police  would 
have  the  power  to  take  such  a  man  away 
from  his  business,  and  perhaps  do  him 
material  injury.  If  the  object  was  to 
put  down  crime  and  not  subject  indivi- 
duals to  embarrassment,  if  it  was  only 
desired  to  enable  the  police  to  put  down 
crime  and  not  to  irritate  people  and 
disturb  society,  then  this  elause,  as  it  at 
present  stood,  was  unnecessary. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  that  the  Bill  had 
two  objects.  One  was  the  power  of  pre- 
venting crime,  and  the  other  the  power 
of  detecting  it  when  committed^  If 
they  took  away  the  power  of  arresting« 
and  only  gave  the  power  of  summoning 
in  night  cases,  they  were  not  likely  to 
find  a  man  in  the  act  of  committing  a 
crime,  or  with  the  evidences  of  crime 
upon  him.  The  clause  might  be  wrong, 
but  if  it  was  wrong  the  objection  to  it 
could  only  be  met  by  striking  it  out  al- 
together. They  first  said  in  the  daose 
that  the  policeman  should  say  that  he 
suspected  the  man  was  about  to  commit 
an  offence,  and  now  by  this  Amendmeat 
they  proposed  to  say  that  it  was  sufficieBt 
to  take  his  name  and  to  summon  him 
instead  of  arresting  him. 

Mr.  lyulph  STANLEY  said,  that 
if  a  policeman  saw  a  man  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  murder,  he  would  have  power 
to  arrest  him  at  once ;  if  he  saw  a  man 
with  a  crape  mask,  and  whom  he  believed 
to  be  about  to  commit  a  felony,  he  could 
arrest  him.  The  Amendment  was  only 
to  meet  a  case  where  a  policeman  only 
suspected  that  the  man  was  going  to 
commit  a  trivial  offence. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  understood 
the  alternative  was  to  give  the  police- 
man the  power  of  summoning,  and  he 
thought  that  was  a  thing  which  the 
Gbvemment  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  agree  to.  The  dause,  if 
amended,  would  run  in  this  way— • 

**  In  a  proclaimed  district,  if  a  person  is  on! 
of  his  place  of  abode  at  any  time  after  one  boor 
later  than  sonset,  or  before  sanriie,  oodtr  ■os- 
pioious  oironmstanoes,  such  person  maj  be  enm- 
moned  before  a  magistrate,  and  if  awsh  penoa 
be  unknown,  any  constable  may  arrest  each 
person,**  Ac 

It  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  say  that  any  constable  could 
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ftrrasi  or  sammoii  tbe  penon,  and  if  the 
Amendment  before  the  Oommittee  were 
withdrawn,  it  might  be  amended  as  he 
suggested. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  wished  to 
move  to  insert,  after  '^  arrests,"  the 
words  '*  or  summon,"  with  the  object  of 
afterwards  moving,  if  the  Goyemment 
agreed  to  the  Amendment,  '^  and  if  he 
arrests  him  may  bring  him  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace."  This  would  give 
the  alternative  power  of  summoning. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
21,  after  the  word  ''  arrest,"  insert  the 
words  *'  or  summon." — {Mr.  Pamell.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  sexton  said,  that  surely  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary,  who  had  such  con- 
fidence in  the  discretion  of  the  police, 
would  not  refuse  to  allow  him  the  option 
of  arresting  or  summoning — would  not 
decline  to  trust  to  his  discretion  in  this 
matter.  There  were  two  classes  of  men 
who  might  come  under  the  clause— one 
would  be  unknown,  and  the  other 
known,  and  of  respectable  position. 
Surely,  if  individuals  belonging  to  the 
latter  class  were  found  abroad  during 
the  prescribed  hours,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  not  hesitate  to 
allow  them  to  be  summoned  instead  of 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  Their  position 
in  society  would  be  such  that  they  would 
be  sure  to  answer  the  summons. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  said, 
that  after  what  the  Attorney  General 
had  said,  it  was  not  for  him  (Sir  William 
Haroourt)  to  say  anything  more.  He 
would  point  out,  however,  that  this 
clause  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
summonses — it  was  a  clause  for  pre- 
vention. But  summonses  were  not  for 
Prevention,  they  were  for  punishment, 
'hey  did  not  summon  a  man  because  he 
should  not  commit  an  offence,  but  be- 
cause he  had  committed  it. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  said  the  Amend- 
ment was  no  preventive ;  but  he  (Mr. 
O'Donnell)  did  not  agree  with  that  view 
of  the  matter.  The  knowledge  that  he 
would  be  summoned,  if  found  out,  would 
be  a  distinct  preventive  to  a  person — 
it  would  decidedly  induce  him  not  to  do 
anything  likely  to  bring  him  within  the  I 


reach  of  this  clause.  The  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton) 
still  remained  unanswerod.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  dwelt 
over  and  over  again  upon  the  discretion 
of  the  police,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  intrusting  them  with  all  sorts  of 
power;  and  yet  when  they  offered  to 
give  him  the  power  of  either  arresting 
a  man  or  summoning  him,  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  Home  Secretary,  all  of  a 
sudden,  refused  to  allow  any  discretion 
to  his  remarkable  police.  If  the  pc^ce 
were  at  all  deserving  of  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them,  they  certainly  might  be 
intrusted  with  that  much  discretionary 
power. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  the  Home  Se- 
cretary forgot  the  fact  that  this  clause 
created  an  offence.  It  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent thing  if  all  it  did  was  to  secure 
a  person  who  committed  an  offence  and 
locked  him  up  for  a  night ;  but  so  far 
from  that  being  the  case,  it  created  an 
offence  punishable  by  six  months'  im- 
prisonment. There  was  not  a  single 
case  of  such  powers  of  summary 
arrest  being  given  to  policemen  when 
they  knew  ibe  offenders  and  could  sum- 
mon them  without  any  danger  or  risk. 
Did  any  one  imagine  that  a  man  who 
was  going  to  hough  cattle,  or  set  fire  to 
a  house,  or  a  haystack,  would  proceed 
with  his  design  if  he  was  intercepted, 
and  his  name  was  taken  down  by  a 
policeman?  It  was  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that,  and  if  the  object  of  the  Bill 
was  to  prevent  crime  and  to  warn  men 
in  time,  that  would  be  best  done  in 
the  manner  now  suggested,  and  at  the 
same  time  innocent  people  would  be 
protected. 

Question  put,  and  negaiived. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  to  propose,  which,  though 
small,  was  very  important.  If  despotic 
powers  were  to  be  intrusted  to  the 
police  within  certain  limits,  steps  ought 
to  be  taken  to  prevent  abuse.  One  form 
of  abusing  these  powers  would  be  to 
allow  a  policeman,  instead  of  taking 
a  person  arrested  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, to  take  him  several  miles  away  to 
a  magistrate.  His  Amendment  was  in- 
tendea  to  prevent  a  proceeding  so 
vexatious 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOUET  said, 
he  would  introduce  the  words  "  nearest 
avaUable." 

[Thirt0enih  Nighty 
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Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
22,  to  leave  out  '*  a,"  and  insert  "the 
nearest  available." — (ZV.  Commin»,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That '  a '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  the  principle  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  sound,  and  it  was  right  that  a  per- 
son arrested  should  have  his  case  taken 
as  speedily  as  possible  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  available  ;  but  if  that  was 
distinctly  put  in  the  Bill,  there  must  be 
some  safeguard  to  that  proceeding.  If 
it  was  provided  that  the  nearest  magis- 
trate was  to  be  gone  to,  and  it  should 
turn  out  that  there  had  been  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  case  had  not  been  taken  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  what  would  then  be 
the  legal  position  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  Government  hardly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  guard  the  clause 
with  these  words.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  Statutes  to  provide  that  a  per« 
son  arrested  should  be  taken  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and  the  nearest 
magistrate  meant  the  magistrate  who 
could  be  most  easily  got  at. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  sexton  (for  Mr.  Dillon)  moved 
to  omit  from  the  clause  the  words  '*  com- 
mitting him  to  prison  or,"  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  take  from  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  a  person  arrested 
should  be  first  taken  the  right  to  com- 
mit him  to  prison,  and  to  leave  to  the 
magistrate  three  courses — to  discharge 
the  prisoner,  or  take  bail  for  him,  or 
Bend  him  immediately  before  a  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction.  The  Committee, 
he  observed,  would  see  that  the  unfortu- 
nate person  who  was  arrested  would  be 
subject  to  a  series  of  elaborate  powers. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  power  of 
the  policeman  to  arrest  him  on  mere  sus- 
picion ;  then  there  was  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  to  send  him  to  prison  for  an 
indefinite  term ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
there  was  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  to  send  him  to 
prison  for  six  months.  When  a  police- 
man arrested  a  man,  he  was  bound  to 
take  the  prisoner  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ;  but  if  the  man  was  arrested  at 
10  o'clock  at  night,  probably  no  magis- 
trate could  be  found,  and  the  case  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  next  day.    On  the 


following  day  the  prisoner  might  be 
mitted  to  prison  by  the  magistrate  for  an 
indefinite  term,  and  what  security  w&s 
there  against  the  arrested  person  being 
kept  in  prison  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
on  the  order  of  a  preliminary  Justice  ? 
The  Government  had  added  a  number 
of  Hesident  Magistrates  to  the  list,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  anange  that  there 
should  be  two  Hesident  Magistrates  io 
each  county  continually  available.  It 
was  evidently  very  unjust  that  persons 
arrested  could  be  committed  for  an  in- 
definite period  by  a  preliminary  Justice, 
before  a  competent  tribunal  could  deal 
with  the  case. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4.  line 
24,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  committing 
him  to  prison  or." — {Mr.  Sexton,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  tor 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Joimsojr)  said, 
this  was  an  ordinary  Petty  Sessions  juris- 
diction, and  was  exercised  every  day. 
The  condition  was  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  if  he  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
should  be  discharged.  If  he  could  not, 
then  he  should  be  made  amenable  to 
answer  before  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
and  he  must  either  procure  bail  or  not ; 
and  if  he  could  not,  then  he  must  be 
committed  to  prison  until  he  could  be 
brought  before  the  Resident  Magistrate* 

Mb.  DILLON  inquired  whether  it  was 
to  be  understood  that  the  magistrate  was 
to  commit  a  man  to  prison  only  if  he 
could  not  provide  bail  r 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  wa 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  re- 
plied, that  that  was  so  unless  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that  the  men  ought 
not  to  be  left  at  large. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
supposing  a  man  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  having  committed  the  Pboenix 
Park  murder,  could  it  be  supposed  that 
he  could  be  set  at  large  ?  There  were 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  behi^ly 
improper  to  set  a  man  at  liberty.  But, 
in  any  case,  if  a  man  could  not  find  bail 
he  must  take  the  alternative  of  going  to 
prison.  In  either  case  these  words  oould 
not  be  omitted. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  thought  the 
Government  were  under  an  extraoidi- 
nary  misapprehension.    In  regard  to  the 
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illastration  of  tbe  Phoeniz  Park  murder, 
surely  a  man  suspected  of  any  murder 
would  not  be  arrested  under  this  clause. 
A  magistrate  could  commit  a  man  to  gaol 
on  any  crime,  whether  it  was  a  murder 
or  not ;  but  he  wanted  to  point  out  that 
it  had  already  been  proved  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  men  likely  to  be 
arrested  under  such   a  clause  as  this 
would  be  innocent  men.  who  ought  to  be 
at  once  discharged.     The  figures  quoted 
proved  that ;  and  it  was  an  outrage  that 
xuen  arrested  under  this  clause ~ for  no 
man  suspected  of  crime  would  be  dealt 
with  under  this  clause,  but  under  the 
ordinary  law — should  be  sent  to  prison 
for  an  iiide6nite  term  on  the  order  of  one 
magistrate,  when  they  were  well  enough 
known    to  obtain  bail.     Some    people 
might  think  this  was  not  a  point  of  im- 
portance, but  it  was  one  of  great  im* 
portanoe;  because  a  large  number  of  men 
might  be  arrested  under  suspicion  of 
illegal  action,  and  committed  to  prison. 
To  a  poor  man  it  might  be  a  trifle,  but 
it  would  be  a  serious  punishment  to  a 
man  of  a  higher  position  to  spend  even 
one  night  in  a  cell.     All  he  wanted  was 
that  a  man  who  was  arrested,  if  he  could 
produce  reasonable  bail  by  a  person  who 
was  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  should 
be  released  without  the  option  to  the 
magistrate  of  committing  him  to  prison. 
If  a  man   in  such   a  case   ran  away, 
the  Government  would  be  well  rid  of 
him. 

Mb.  sexton  observed,  that  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  could  hold  their  Court 
as  often  as  they  chose,  and  asked  whether 
the  Government  would  give  an  assurance 
that  in  no  case  should  a  prisoner  be  de- 
tained beyond  a  certain  period  ?  It  would 
be  very  hard  for  a  man  to  be  kept  in 
gaol  for  a  fortnight  on  a  vague  suspicion, 
and  he  thought  the  Home  Secretary 
might  name  a  maximum  period  of  de- 
tention. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  re- 
plied, that  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
five  him  time  to  consider  the  question, 
e  would  see  what  could  be  done,  for  he 
quite  saw  the  hardship  of  a  man  being 
kept  any  considerable  time  in  prison  be- 
fore being  brought  before  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  under  the 
ordinary  law  a  prisoner  could  not  be  re- 
manded for  more  than  seven  days  at  a 
time. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  pro- 
mised to  consider  the  point. 


Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  suggested 
that  the  maximum  should  not  be  seven 
days,  but  48  hours. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  extraordinary 
character  of  this  clause  was  entirely 
without  precedent,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  accept  the  Amend- 
ment he  proposed  to  move.  It  was 
utterly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  justice  that  when  a  man  was 
assumed  to  be  guilty  of  an  o£Pence  he 
should  then  be  called  upon  to  prove  his 
innocence,  or  he  would  be  held  to  be 
guilty.  Suppose  a  man  left  his  house 
for  some  perfectly  innocent  purpose,  he 
might  be  charged  with  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  would  only  have  his 
own  word  to  give  as  to  having  been  on 
lawful  business.  No  other  evidence 
could  be  produced  in  four  out  of  five 
cases.  Would  the  magistrate  believe 
the  evidence  of  the  policeman  or  of  the 
prisoner  ?  The  prisoner  might  make  a 
plausible  statement  as  to  whether  he  was 
a  ''Moonlighter "  or  not;  but  very 
likely  a  "Moonlighter"  would  make  a 
more  plausible  statement  than  the  inno- 
cent man.  The  accused  would  simply 
have  his  own  word  against  the  word  of 
the  policeman  to  prove  that  he  was  out 
on  lawful  business.  The  words  of  the 
clause  were,  "  facts  to  satisfy  the 
Court ; "  and,  instead  of  these  words,  he 
(Mr.  Dillon)  proposed— 

**  And  if  such  court  is  satisfied,  on  evidence 
produced,  that  suuh  person  was  out  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  not  on  some  lawful 
occasion  or  business,  such  person  shall  be  held 
to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act." 

He  could  not  understand  why  the  Go- 
vernment should  refuse  to  accept  that 
portion  of  his  Amendment ;  but  if  they 
did,  he  should  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  an  intent  which  he 
had  supposed  lay  beneath  the  wording 
of  their  own  clause — namely,  that  it 
should  be  within  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, in  interpreting  the  clause,  to 
call  upon  the  prisoner  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  he  was  innocent,  failing 
which  he  would  be  held  guilty.  The 
alteration  he  now  proposed  would  g^ve 
the  fullest  discretion  to  the  Court  to  con- 
sider a  case.  Finally,  he  suggested 
these  words— 

"But  an  offence  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  punished  by  more  than  one  month's  im- 
prisonment.'* 
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innocent  persons  out  of  a  ffrand  total  of 
89.  That  was  what  woiud  take  place 
under  this  Aot-^-only  one  in  100,  or  one 
in  l»000  of  the  arrested  people  would 
be  really  guilty  of  any  oonneodon  with 
criminal  acts;  but  he  supposed  it  was 
▼ain  to  argue  with  the  Home  Secretary 
or  the  Chief  Secretary,  because  Consti- 
tutional principles  were  not  to  be  men- 
tioned to  the  liberal  Ministry  now  in 
power.  Of  the  12  persons  oouTioted  out 
of  89,  three  got  three  months'  imprison- 
ment, three  got  one  month,  and  the  largest 
number  of  them  only  got  one  week.  He 
supposed  that  part  of  the  Betum  would 
commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  A  man  was  to  be  put 
into  prison  and  convicted  under  this 
clause  with  the  result  of  one  week's  im- 
prisonment. If  a  man  only  got  one 
week's  imprisonment,  he  could  not  be  one 
of  those  ''Moonlighters"  who  maimed 
oattle  and  shot  men  ;  and  he  maintained 
that  this  dause  would  be  thoroughly 
inoperatiye  against  the  persons  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  If  a  man,  taken  up  in 
the  prohibited  hours,  was  only  deemed 
deserving  of  one  week's  imprisonment, 
he  could  not  be  a  deep-dyea  murderer, 
or  a  maimer  of  cattle. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  roee  to 
speak.  iCrtM  of  '*  No,  no  !  "  and  '*  Do 
not  answer!"]  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  resumed  his  seat. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  per- 
sisted in  refusing  to  g^ve  him  any  answer, 
in  obedience,  not  to  any  cries  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  but  in 
obedience  to  a  majority  of  Members 
sitting  behind  him,  he  should  consider 
that  such  conduct  showed  that  the  object 
of  this  Bill  was  plain,  and  that  any  argu- 
ment in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the 
people  was  unnecessary,  and  he  should, 
therefore,  feel  it  his  duty  to  move  to  re- 
port Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Frogress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  ^'—(1/r.  T.  P. 
G"  Connor.) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  think  this  was  a  reasonable 
proceeding.  The  hon.  Member  not 
having  been  in  the  House,  and  not 
having  heard  the  arguments  which  had 
been  used  in  justification  of  the  course 
the  Government  were  pursuing  in  this 
matter,  came  down  now  and  delivered  a 

Mr.  T.  P.  0'  Connor 


speech  which  had  been  deUvsred  o?c 
and  over  again,  and  said  ihst  if  keM 
not  get  an  answer — an  answer  vhifili,bj 
the  way,  had  been  r^eatsd  adom 
timee — ^Ite  would  move  to  rspoii  Fn- 
gresB.  It  happened  just  as  mack  ii 
England  as  in  Ireland  that  persons  w«e 
arrested  on  suspicion  ;  and  it  was  held 
that  a  man's  imprisonment*  under  sack 
circumstances,  was  a  totally  tatunal 
proceeding.  It  happened  eveiy  day  ii 
London  that  men  were  brought  op  <a 
suspicion  of  an  offence  of  which  it  vii 
afterwards  found  they  were  not  ^tj; 
yet  it  was  actually  made  a  ground  d 
complaint  that  theee  men  were  not  mA 
to  prison. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  1m 
begged  to  withdraw  the  Motion,  it 
wcM  not  in  reference  to  anything  the 
Home  Secretary  did  that  he  waa  pnnplsd 
to  make  it ;  but  it  was  because  the  Hooi 
Secretary  was  interrupted  veiy  unfsiilf 
and  very  discourteously  by  hon.  Oeotls- 
men  behind  him,  when  he  was  proocsd- 
ing  to  g^ve  the  answer  asked  of  hio. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  29:  Majority  167.- 
No.  148.) 


-Ayes  196; 
-(Dif.  W 


Mk.  LABOUCHERE  said,  hit  koi. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  had  asked  him  to  more  tbi 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  ntna 
It  was  to  substitute  a  definition  fiff  tki 
words  "under  suspicious ciroumetaocai' 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  diBflitf- 
sion  as  to  whether  there  should  be  tff 
definition  or  not,  and  it  was  now  loagkt 
to  introduce  one  in  the  Bill.  Hie  ^ 
Friend,  however,  had  now  arrived,  vA 
he  had  no  doubt  he  would  more  detriT 
explain  what  he  wanted  than  he  (Mr. 
Labouchere)  could  do  for  him. 

Ma.  DILLWYN  said,  he  hoped  *• 
Government  would  assent  to  thie  Amfla^* 
ment.    It  was  simply  this.    The  daoB^ 
as  it  stood,  gave  power  to  the  yii^  ^ 
arrest  persons  whom  they  might  eooa- 
der  to  be  out  at  night  under  wajgy*  ; 
circumstances.      He  did  not  thinM| 
power  granted  by  that  clause  ought  ( 
be  intrusted  to  the  police.     He  ^id.  ni 
want  to  say  a  word  against  the  Ixia 
police.    He  thought  they  were  a  goo 
military  body,   but   did    not    considi 
they  ought  to  have  these  large  disciil 
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off«nee  whioli  the  vagrant  was  oharged 
with.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman eaid  that  the  Act  was  occasionally 
administered  with  severity  and  injustice. 
He  must  remember  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  arrested  for  vagrancy  were 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  police 
as  pickpockets,  who  were  watched  con- 
tinually, and  who  were  rarely  arrested 
even  as  vagrants  until  the  police  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  their  living  by 
pilfering.  The  illustration  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  gave 
was  a  proof  of  how  fallacious  his  analogy 
was.  He  gave  the  case  of  gipsies.  Every- 
one who  knew  anything  at  all  about  the 
matter  knew  that,  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases,  pilfering  was  until  recently  one 
of  the  means  of  livelihood  the  gipsies 
had.  To  g^ve  a  magistrate  power,  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  to  arrest  persons 
who  were  distinctly  marked,  and  to  give 
a  magistrate  power  to  arrest  any  other 
part  of  the  population,  were  two  dif- 
ferent things.  He  had  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  do 
the  common  sense  of  the  Committee  the 
satisfaction  of  changing  his  fallacies  as 
he  went  along.  The  very  ingenious  mind 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man woum  have  no  difficulty  in  evoking 
any  number  of  fallacies  to  support  the 
propositions  he  might  put  before  the 
Committee.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  argued  that  because  a 
policeman  had  certain  power  to  arrest  a 
person  on  suspicion  in  England,  the 
Committee  were  justified  in  giving  the 
right  of  suspicion,  under  the  terms  of 
this  clause,  in  Ireland,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  knowing  that 
there  was  this  main  difference  between 
the  clause  now  proposed  and  the  law  in 
England — that  a  person  in  England 
could  not  get  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  being  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might  freshen  up 
his  memory  and  g^ve-the  Committee  a 
better  answer  than  the  one  he  had  given. 
Mb.  PUGH  said,  that,  in  the  case  of 
an  arrest  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  accused  had  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence  before  there 
could  be  a  conviction.  It  seemed  to  him 
(Mr.  Pugh)  that,  under  this  clause,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  proved  before  a  con- 
viction was  obtained  because  a  man  was 
arrested  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 


out  under  suspicious  ciroumstanees.  In 
order  to  follow  the  analogy  of  the  Va- 
grancy Act,  the  constable  making  an 
arrest  under  this  clause  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  prove  before  the  magis- 
trate that  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  arrested  the  man  were  sufficiently 
suspicious  to  justify  him  in  making  the 
arrest.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  see 
that  in  this  direction  the  clause  really 
did  require  some  amendment.  He  (Mr. 
Pugh)  could  not  altogether  ag^e  with 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon); 
but,  before  entering  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Amendment,  he  must  point 
out  that,  under  the  clause,  not  only  was 
there  no  necessity  to  prove  the  suspicious 
circumstances  which  were  relied  upon  in 
making  the  arrest,  but  the  man  was 
called  upon  to  prove  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  ought  to  be.  According  to  the 
Preamble,  this  Bill  was  intended  for  the 
prevention  and  repression  of  crime,  and, 
no  doubt,  it  was  directed  against  crime 
of  a  certain  character.  The  accused  was 
not  only  called  upon  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  out  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting a  crime,  or  that  he  was  out  for 
some  purpose  other  than  the  commission 
of  crime,  but  he  was  called  npon  to  prove 
affirmatively  that  he  was  out  on  some 
lawful  occasion  and  business.  Suppose 
he  was  out  poaching.  That  would  not 
be  a  lawful  occasion,  but  he  apprehended 
that  it  was  an  occasion  that  this  Act 
was  not  intended  to  meet.  A  man  mi^ht 
be  out  for  some  purpose  which  was  for- 
bidden by  some  law  or  other,  but  not 
by  this  Act;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  he  was 
not  out  for  the  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  as  defined  in  this  Act.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be 
held  that  a  youn^  man  was  out  for  an 
unlawful  purpose  if  he  were  found  loiter- 
ing about  premises  in  which  his  ladylove 
lived,  but  entrance  to  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  forbidden  him  by  the 
father,  the  owner  of  the  premises.  Let 
them  see  what  the  Amenament  proposed 
to  do.  He  should  say  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  last  part  of  the  .Amend- 
ment, for  it  dealt  with  punishment, 
which  was  a  separate  matter,  and  it 
ought  to  be  discussed  separately.  He 
would  deal  with  the  question  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  proved  against  the  man 
arrested,  and  with  what  the  man  ought 
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to  he  called  upon  to  prove.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Court  ought,  first  of  all, 
to  he  satisfied  that  the  accused  was  out 
undf^r  circumstances  indicating  the  in- 
tention to  commit  a  crime,  and  words  to 
that  effect  he  understood  the  Home  Se- 
cretary was  prepared  to  introduce.  If 
the  words — 

'*If  the  Conrt  is  satisfied  that  he  is  out 
under  circumstances  indicating  an  intention  to 
commit  crime," 

or  some  to  that  effect,  were  inserted, 
then,  he  thoufcht,  the  accused  ought 
fairly  to  he  called  upon  to  prove  some- 
thing, and  he  should  he  liahle  to  con- 
viction if  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court 
that  he  was  out  for  some  purpose  other 
than  the  commission  of  crime. 

Mr.  PABNELL  wished  to  ask  why 
the  Government  wanted  to  have  this 
clause  more  severe  than  the  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  was  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  have  heen  sufficient  for  its 
purpose?  The  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon),  practically  speakiug,  would 
make  this  part  of  the  clause  similar  to 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  clause 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  in  the 
Act  of  1h70.  This  clause  practically 
threw  the  onus  of  proving  his  innocence 
upon  the  person  arrested  ;  but  the  23rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  1870  obliged  the 
Justices  to  believe  that  a  person  was 
not  out  of  the  house  upon  some  lawful 
occasion  or  business,  and  then  they 
might  commit  him  to  gaol  for  six  months 
with  hard  labour.  He  certainly  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  so  far  as 
it  made  the  clause  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  Act  of 
1870.    This  clause  said — 

"  And  if  such  person,  on  appearing  before  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  acting  under 
this  Act  fails  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  was 
out  of  his  place  of  abode  upon  some  lawful 
occasion  or  husiness  he  shall  he  guilty  of  an 
ofiTence  against  this  Act." 

He  wished  to  ask  why  the  Government 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment,  or 
some  similar  Amendment,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  strin- 
gency of  the  clause,  and  making  it  cor- 
respond with  a  like  clause  in  the  Act  of 
1870?  He  had  intended  to  move  an 
Amendment  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  His  Amendment  would 
have  been  to  leave  out  the  words  from 


the  word  "  if,"  in  line  26,  to  the  word 
'*  out,"  in  line  28,  and  insert  "  the 
Court  shall  believe  that  such  person  was 
not."  That  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  clause  read  in  this  way — 

"To  bring  him  before  a  Conrt  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  acting  under  this  Act,  and  if  the 
Court  shall  believe  that  such  person  was  not  oat 
of  his  place  of  abode  upon  some  lawful  occasion 
or  husiness,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  ofiTence 
against  this  Act.** 

That  would  make  it  similar  to  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1870,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  was  an  unreasonable  proposal  to  make 
to  the  Government.  The  Government 
said  the  Act  of  1870  was  effectual  for 
its  purpose,  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
they  might  fairly  ask  the  Government  to 
modify  the  clause  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  that,  whether 
the  exact  words  of  the  Amendment  were 
adopted  or  not,  some  Amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted  which  would  carry  out 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  Amendment 
The  clause,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to  very 
serious  objection,  for,  being  a  clause 
that  created  a  criminal  offence,  it  seemed 
against  the  ordinary  principles  of  the 
Criminal  Law  by  substituting  suspi* 
cion  for  proof. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  to  desire  the  adoption  of  the  words 
of  the  Act  of  1870.  He  had  consulted 
with  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  had  to  say 
that  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  be  willing  to  assent  to  the  sug* 
gestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip- 
perary (Mr.  Dillon)  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he,  of  course, 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  al* 
though  upon  the  question  of  punishment 
he  had  received  no  answer.  He  was 
strongly  of  opiuiun  that  the  punishment 
for  the  offence  ought  not  to  be  so  severe 
as  was  proposed  in  the  dause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  DILLON  presumed  the  Attomej 
General  would  move  his  own  Amend- 
ment. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fSir 
Henbt  James)  said,  the  matter  would 
want  some  consideration.  He  would  pro- 
mise to  take  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
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1870,  and  he  would  bring  them  up  on 
Beport. 

Mb.  MABUM  moved,  in  page  4,  line 
30,  after  *' Act,"  insert— 

"  Provided,  That  any  person  whilst  engaged 
in  the  fulfilment  of  any  lawful  public  or  private 
duty  or  business  shidl  not  be  deemed  to  be 
out  of  his  place  of  abode  under  extraordinary 
and  suspicious  circumstances,  and  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance  of  any  person  being  out  of  his  place 
of  abode  during  prohibited  hours  shall  not  of 
itself,  and  irrespeotive  of  any  other  circum- 
stances, be  deemed  to  justify  such  arrest  as 
aforesaid." 

He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  Amendment  was  strictly  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  bad  embodied  it  in  his 
Amendment  as  a  result  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  In  1871,  whilst  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  was  in  opera- 
tion, two  persons  were  brought  before 
him  by  the  police,  and,  there  being  no 
specific  charge  against  them,  he  dis- 
charged them.  The  occasion  of  the 
arrest  was  the  men  were  out  during 
prohibited  hours ;  but  they  were  not  out 
at  that  time  designedly.  In  this  matter 
thej  were  dealing  with  a  class  of  men 
who  were  not  very  intelligent ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  was  wise  that 
there  should  be  some  such  provision  as 
he  proposed  to  prevent  the  arrest  of 
men  who  were  simply  out  during  pro- 
hibited hours.  As  ne  had  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  proviaion  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  might  afiPord 
some  safeguard  ag^nst  the  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  police,  he  thought  the 
Attorney  General  might  assent  to  it. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  line  30,  after  the  word  "  Act,"  to 
inserted  the  words  "Provided,  That  any  person 
whilst  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  any  lawful 
public  or  private  duty  or  business  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  out  of  his  place  of  abode  under 
extraordinary  and  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  mere  circumstance  of  any  person  being  out 
of  his  place  of  abode  during  prohibited  hours, 
Hhall  not  of  itself,  and  irrespective  of  any  other 
circumstances,  be  deemed  to  justify  such  arrest 
as  aforesaid." — {Mr.  Marum.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  the  effect  of  adopt- 
ing the  Amendment  would  simply  be  the 
negativing  of  the  clause.  If  a  man  were 
not  out  under  suspicious  circumstances 
he  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  offence. 
He  did  hope  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  press  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatited, 

VOL.  CCLXX.      [xHniT)  skrtes.] 


Mb.  LABOIJCHERE  moved,  in  page 
4,  line  30,  after  "  Act,"  to  insert- 
But  in  case  he  shall  so  satisfy  the  Court,  he 
shall  be  entitled  to  such  sum  as  the  Court  shall 
deem  to  be  sufficient  indemnity  for  loss  of  time 
or  any  other  damage  caused  by  such  arrest.'* 

The  object  of  the  Amendment  was  that 
in  case  a  person  was  unfairly  or  un- 
justly arrested,  he  should  have  some 
species  of  indemnity.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary would  say  that  compensation 
was  not  given  in  England  when  a  per- 
son had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and 
he  had  not  been  found  guil^ ;  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  A  respectable  man  might 
be  walking  along  the  road,  when  any 
policeman,  believing  him  to  be  on  some 
suspicious  errand,  could  arrest  him, 
lock  him  up  for  the  night,  and  bring 
him  before  a  magistrate  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  man  might  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  money  by  the  arrest ;  in  any 
case  he  would  lose  a  certain  amount  of 
time ;  and  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would 
suggest  that  some  little  indemnity 
should  be  granted  to  the  man  wrong- 
fully accused.  He  did  not  ask  that  the 
indemnity  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  but  out  of  the  local 
rates,  or  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  Irish  Church  Fund.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference  to  him  £rom 
what  source  the  money  was  obtained, 
provided  compensation  was  paid  when- 
ever loss  or  damage  had  been  sustained 
by  the  action  of  the  police. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  entitled  to  move  any  Amend- 
ment which  involves  an  expenditure 
from  the  Public  Exchequer.  This  Amend- 
ment does  not  come  at  all  within  the 
scope  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  if  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  Order  if  it  pro- 
vided that  the  compensation  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  local  rates  ? 

The  chairman  :  That  can  be  done 
if  the  Committee  so  decides. 

Mr.  HEALY  submitted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  in  Order  in  pro- 
posing that  the  indemnity  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  rates. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  make  such  a  Motion. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  would 
move  that  the  indemnity  be  paid  out  of 
the  coimty  rates,  or  the  surplus  of  the 
Church  Fund. 
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Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  30,  aftor  the  word  '*  Act/'  to 
insert  the  words  ''  but  in  case  he  shall  so  satisfy 
the  Court,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  sum  as  the 
Court  shall  deem  to  be  sufficient  indemnity  for 
loss  of  time  or  any  other  damage  caused  by  such 
arrest  out  of  the  county  rates." — {3fr,  ZaboU' 
chere.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  it 
was  rather  late  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
propose  this  Amendment.  The  arrest  of 
people  might  become  to  them,  under 
such  an  Amendment,  a  very  lucrative 
occupation.  A  man  might  make  him- 
self suspicious  in  order  to  be  arrested  at 
night,  and  get  an  indemnity  the  next 
morning. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Amendment  was  to  place  some 
little  check  upon  the  overweening  zeal 
of  the  Irish  police,  and  some  check  was 
certainly  necessary.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  Home  Secretary  to  imagine  ex- 
treme cases  from  his  point  of  view.  Why 
not  the  Irish  Members  imagine  extreme 
cases  from  their  point  of  view  ?  Why 
could  not  they  imagine  an  over-zealous 
policemen  having  a  desire  to  arrest 
a  man,  no  matter  whether  be  had  good 
cause  or  not?  It  was  not  likely  that 
a  policeman  would  get  into  any  trouble 
if  he  made  an  unjust  arrest;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  get  credit  from  bis 
superior  officer  for  being  extremely 
zealous  and  active.  Let  them  imagine 
another  ease.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
a  way  of  giving  wings  and  freedom  to  his 
imagination.  Let  them  try  something 
of  the  same  style  of  argument,  and  let 
them  suppose  the  case  of  a  policeman 
or  magistrate  who  bad  any  spite  against 
a  particular  individual.  Under  this 
clause,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  these 
officials  to  arrest  the  man  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  out  at  night,  and  bring 
him  up  next  day  only  to  send  him  about 
his  business  again.  The  police  and  ma- 
gistrates could,  under  this  clause,  harass 
and  annoy  the  people,  although  tliey 
might  not  always  oe  able  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  them.  He  did  not  think 
that  was  a  far-fetched  supposition ;  in- 
deed, it  was  more  reasonable  than  the 
humorous  idea  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Committee  by  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  no  Amendment 
eould  possibly  be  more  unpopular  with 


the  tenants ;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  knew  that  the  money  pro- 
posed to  be  given  would  neither  oome 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  nor  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  he  would  at 
once  withdraw  his  proposal. 

Mb.  SEXTON  hailed  with  satisfactioii 
the  appearance  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gibson)  as 
champion  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  the  proposal  would, 
if  accepted,  inflict  a  pecuniary  lose  upon 
those  whose  interests  the  hon.  Member 
advocated.  Why  should  innocent  rate* 
payers  sufler  in  having  to  provide  com- 
pensation  for  wrongs  thus  inflicted  upon 
other  innocent  ratepayers  ? 

Mb.  GILL  said,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
an  agreement  that  this  expense  should 
not  fall  on  the  ratepayers,  he  would 
suggest  a  less  objectionable  course,  that 
would  save  the  rates,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  curb  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  Con* 
stabulary,  and  that  was  to  make  the 
money  chargeable  on  the  £l  80,000  about 
to  be  voted  to  the  Irish  Constabulary. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  MABIJM  moved  to  add,  at  the 
end  of  the  clause — 

*'  Provided,  That  if  he  decline  to  tender  him- 
self for  examination  as  such  witness,  the  ordi- 
nary presumption  of  innocence  shall  not  be 
therehy  rehutted.** 

The  attorney  GENEEAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  tlie  Amendment ;  it  must  be  a 
matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
(^istrates  and  the  Court  to  deal  with. 
They  could  not  tell  the  magistrate  what 
he  must  think  of  the  conduct  of  a  person 
under  such  circumstances. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  METGE  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  propose  which  he  thought  the 
Government  could  accept.  It  was  one 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  poorer 
classes,  because  it  was  probable  that 
among  these  a  great  numoer  of  arrests 
would  be  made,  and  the  children  and 
families  of  the  person  arrested  might 
have  to  suffer  considerable  privation  on 
account  of  the  suspicion  of  crime  open 
which  the  arrest  was  made.  There  was 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  worda  he 
wished  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  daose ; 
it  was  merely  assimilating  the  Bill  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  in  England  under  19 
&  13  Fiet,^  where  there  wasa  elaaae  ex- 
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tending  tbe  right  of  Poor  Law  relief  to 
families  of  persons  confined  in  gaol  or 
other  places  of  custody;  whereas,  in 
Ireland*  Poor  Law  allowances  could  only 
be  extended  to  families  of  persons  in« 
capacitated  from  mental  or  bodily  in- 
firmity. So,  in  tbe  case  of  any  person 
arrested  under  this  Act,  bis  family  would 
be  excluded  from  tbe  benefit  of  outdoor 
relief.  Tbe  persons  likely  to  be  arrested 
under  this  Act  were  of  tbe  labouring 
class,  shop-assistants,  and  tbe  lower  class 
of  artizans,  just  tbe  classes  whose  families 
were  least  able  to  support  themselves 
when  tbe  male  bead  of  tbe  family  was 
taken  from  them.  For  this  reason  he 
thought  the  QoTemment  should  accept 
the  Amendment.  He  moved  similar 
words  to  the  Act  of  last  year,  and  after 
some  hesitation  tbe  Government  accepted 
them,  and  to  bis  own  knowledge  they 
proved  a  considerable  benefit  to  poor 
people.  Tbe  chief  reason  which  he 
would  press  upon  the  Qovemment  was 
this — that  hardly  as  tbe  Coercion  Act 
bore  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  one  of 
its  worst  features  was  the  fruit  that  it 
inevitably  bore,  and  one  of  tbe  most 
bitter  feelings  raised  among  the  people 
was  that  not  only  were  they  liable  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  but  that  arrest  included 
misery  and  destitution  to  the  members 
of  their  families. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  4,  at  end,  to  add  '*the  family,  if 
any,  of  any  person  detained  under  this  Act, 
shall  not  thereby  be  Incapacitated  from  receiv- 
ing outdoor  relief,  if  otherwise  qualified  to  re- 
ceive it,  but  shall  in  all  cases  be  dealt  with  by 
the  board  of  guardians  of  their  respective  unions 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  person  so  detained 
under  this  Act  had  been  suffering  from  mental 
or  bodily  infirmity.*'— (Jfr.  Metg$.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  be  thought  tbe 
words  were  better  as  they  were  to  be 
found  in  tbe  Coercion  Act  of  last  year, 
and  they  would  come  at  tbe  end  of  the 
Bill.  Those  words  were  that  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  Belief  of  Distress  (Ireland) 
Act  of  1880,  and  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  tbe  same  year,  should  apply  so  far  as 
outdoor  relief  was  concerned.  He  would 
suggest,  as  regarded  these  provisions, 
that  durine  the  continuance  of  this  Act 
they  should  be  extended ;  but  whether 
tbe  Amendment  should  come  here  or  at 
the  end  of  the  Bill  was  another  matter. 
But  he  trusted  the  Government,  if  they 


did  not  aocept  the  Amendment  now, 
would  not  exclude  it  from  their  con« 
sideration  later  on.  Then,  perhaps,  hii 
hon.  Friend  would  be  induced  to  moT8 
the  Amendment  in  tbe  form  of  tbe  Act 
of  last  year  later  on.  The  Committee 
bad  now  reached  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
it  was  too  late  to  consider  tbe  matter, 
unless  the  Government  bad  made  up 
their  minds  on  tbe  point. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAIi  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  said,  if  the  Amendment 
were  accepted,  its  proper  place  would  not 
be  at  tbe  end  oi  this  clause.  If  the 
Amendment  were  brought  up  on  Beport 
it  should  receive  every  consideration 
meanwhile ;  but  he  could  make  no  pro- 
mise on  it. 

Mb.  METGE  really  thought  tbe  Go- 
vernment might  make  some  promise. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  there  was  no  possible  reason 
urged  against  the  Amendment.  With 
the  intention  of  raising  it  later  on  he 
would  now  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  fact  that  the  crimes  and  acts 
that  this  Bill  was  intended  to  repress 
were  connected  with  rural  life  and  occu- 
pations with  which  cities  and  towns  had 
no  connection.  In  towns  people  moved 
about  upon  their  ordinary  lawful  busi- 
ness at  a  much  later  hour.  Were  the 
Government  willing  to  accept  some  such 
provision  as  this — 

'*  Provided,  That  no  arrest  shall  be  made 
under  this  clause  at  an  earlier  hour  than  ten 
o'clock  at  night  in  any  city  or  town  in  Ireland." 

He  begged  to  move  an  Amendment  in 
those  words 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  of  course  the  Com- 
mittee understood  that  this  clause  would 
only  apply  to  proclaimed  districts,  and 
it  was  unlikely  that  towns  would  be  pro- 
claimed. And  then  it  was  very  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  provide  a  dennition  of 
the  term  "town,'^  should  it  be  munici- 
pal borough,  or  Parliamentary  borough, 
or  what  else.  If  the  Amendment  were 
brought  up  on  Beport  the  Government 
would  take  it  into  consideration ;  but 
they  could  not  aocept  it  now.  d?here 
was  some  force  in  the  observations  made 
by  the  hon.  Member ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  tbe  Home  Secretary,  the  only  promise 
that  could  be  made  was  that  the  Amend- 
ment should  be  considered. 
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Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
22,  to  leave  out  **  a,"  and  insert  '*  the 
nearest  available." — (ZV.  Commtns.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  *  a '  stand 
part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  GIBSON  said,  the  principle  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  sound,  and  it  was  right  that  a  per- 
son arrested  should  have  his  case  taken 
as  speedily  as  possible  before  the  nearest 
magistrate  available  ;  but  if  that  was 
distinctly  put  in  the  Bill,  there  must  be 
some  safeguard  to  that  proceeding.  If 
it  was  provided  that  the  nearest  magis- 
trate was  to  be  gone  to,  and  it  should 
turn  out  that  there  had  been  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  case  had  not  been  taken  to  the 
nearest  magistrate,  what  would  then  be 
the  legal  position  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  Government  hardly  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  do  more  than  guard  the  clause 
with  these  words.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  Statutes  to  provide  that  a  per* 
son  arrested  should  be  taken  before  the 
nearest  magistrate,  and  the  nearest 
magistrate  meant  the  magistrate  who 
could  be  most  easily  got  at. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  sexton  (for  Mr.  Dillon)  moved 
to  omit  from  the  clause  the  words  "  com- 
mitting him  to  prison  or,"  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  take  from  the  magis- 
trate before  whom  a  person  arrested 
should  be  first  taken  the  right  to  com- 
mit him  to  prison,  and  to  leave  to  the 
magistrate  three  courses — to  discharge 
the  prisoner,  or  take  bail  for  him,  or 
send  him  immediately  before  a  Oourt  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction.  The  Oommittee, 
he  observed,  would  see  that  the  unfortu- 
nate person  who  was  arrested  would  be 
subject  to  a  series  of  elaborate  powers. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  power  of 
the  policeman  to  arrest  him  on  mere  sus- 
picion ;  then  there  was  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  to  send  him  to  prison  for  an 
indefinite  term ;  and,  in  the  third  place, 
there  was  the  power  of  the  Court  of 
Summary  Jurisdiction  to  send  him  to 
prison  for  six  months.  When  a  police- 
man arrested  a  man,  he  was  bound  to 
take  the  prisoner  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ;  but  if  the  man  was  arrested  at 
10  o'clock  at  night,  probably  no  magis- 
trate could  be  found,  and  the  case  would 
have  to  wait  till  the  next  day.    On  the 


following  day  the  prisoner  might  be  00m* 
mitted  to  prison  by  the  magistrate  for  an 
indefinite  term,  and  what  security  was 
there  against  the  arrested  perdon  being 
kept  in  prison  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight 
on  the  order  of  a  preliminary  Justioe  ? 
The  Government  had  added  a  number 
of  Resident  Magistrates  to  the  list,  and 
it  would  be  easy  to  anange  that  there 
should  be  two  Resident  Magistrates  in 
each  county  continually  available.  It 
was  evidently  very  unjust  that  persons 
arrested  could  be  committed  for  an  in- 
definite period  by  a  preliminary  Justice, 
before  a  competent  tribunal  could  deal 
with  the  case. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  4,  line 
24,  to  leave  out  the  words  "  committing 
him  to  prison  or." — {Mr.  Sexton,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
this  was  an  ordinary  Petty  Sessions  juris- 
diction, and  was  exercised  every  day. 
The  condition  was  that  the  prisoner 
should  be  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
and  if  he  gave  a  satisfactory  explanation, 
should  be  discharged.  If  he  could  not, 
then  he  should  be  made  amenable  to 
answer  before  the  Resident  Magistrate, 
and  he  must  either  procure  bail  or  not ; 
and  if  he  could  not,  then  he  must  be 
committed  to  prison  until  he  could  be 
brought  before  the  Resident  Magistrate. 

Mil.  DILLON  inquired  whether  it  was 
to  be  understood  that  the  magistrate  was 
to  commit  a  man  to  prison  only  if  he 
could  not  provide  bail  r 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  re- 
plied, that  that  was  so  unless  the  circum* 
stances  were  such  that  the  men  ought 
not  to  be  left  at  large. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
supposing  a  man  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion of  having  committed  the  Phoenix 
Park  murder,  could  it  be  supposed  that 
he  could  be  set  at  large  ?  There  were 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  highly 
improper  to  set  a  man  at  liberty.  But, 
in  any  case,  if  a  man  could  not  find  bail 
he  must  take  the  alternative  of  going  to 
prison.  In  either  case  these  words  oould 
not  be  omitted. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  thought  the 
Government  were  under  an  extiaordi- 
nary  misapprehension.    In  regard  to  the 
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illastration  of  the  Phoenix  Park  murdery 
surely  a  man  suspected  of  any  murder 
would  not  be  arrested  under  this  clause. 
A  ma^^strate  could  commit  a  man  to  gaol 
on  any  crime,  whether  it  was  a  murder 
or  not ;  but  he  wanted  to  point  out  that 
it  had  already  been  proved  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  the  men  likely  to  be 
arrested  under  such  a  clause  as  this 
would  be  innocent  men«  who  ought  to  be 
at  once  discharged.  The  figures  quoted 
proved  that ;  and  it  was  an  outrage  that 
men  arrested  under  this  clause— for  no 
man  suspected  of  crime  would  be  dealt 
with  under  this  clause,  but  under  the 
ordinary  law — should  be  sent  to  prison 
for  an  indefinite  term  on  the  order  of  one 
magistrate,  when  they  were  well  enough 
known  to  obtain  bail.  Some  people 
might  think  this  was  not  a  point  of  im- 
portance, but  it  was  one  of  great  im- 
portance; because  a  large  number  of  men 
might  be  arrested  under  suspicion  of 
illegal  action,  and  committed  to  prison. 
To  a  poor  man  it  might  be  a  trifle,  but 
it  would  be  a  serious  punishment  to  a 
man  of  a  higher  position  to  spend  even 
one  night  in  a  cell.  All  he  wanted  was 
that  a  man  who  was  arrested,  if  he  could 
produce  reasonable  bail  by  a  person  who 
was  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  should 
be  released  without  the  option  to  the 
magistrate  of  committing  him  to  prison. 
If  a  man  in  such  a  case  ran  away, 
the  Government  would  be  well  rid  of 
him. 

Mr.  sexton  observed,  that  the  Resi- 
dent Magistrates  could  hold  their  Court 
as  often  as  they  chose,  and  asked  whether 
the  Government  would  give  an  assurance 
that  in  no  case  should  a  prisoner  be  de- 
tained beyond  a  certain  period  ?  It  would 
be  very  hard  for  a  man  to  be  kept  in 
gaol  for  a  fortnight  on  a  vague  suspicion, 
and  he  thought  the  Home  Secretary 
might  name  a  maximum  period  of  de- 
tention.  

8iB  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  re- 
plied, that  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
five  him  time  to  consider  the  question, 
e  would  see  what  could  be  done,  for  he 
quite  saw  the  hardship  of  a  man  being 
kept  any  considerable  time  in  prison  be- 
fore being  brought  before  a  magistrate. 

Mr.  PARNEIjL  said,  that  under  the 
ordinary  law  a  prisoner  could  not  be  re- 
manded for  more  than  seven  days  at  a 
time. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  pro- 
mised  to  consider  the  point. 


Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  suggested 
that  the  maximum  should  not  be  seven 
days,  but  48  hours. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  extraordinary 
character  of  this  clause  was  entirely 
without  precedent,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  accept  the  Amend- 
ment he  proposed  to  move.  It  was 
utterly  contrary  to  the  principles  of  law 
and  justice  that  when  a  man  was 
assumed  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  he 
should  then  be  called  upon  to  prove  his 
innocence,  or  he  would  be  held  to  be 
guilty.  Suppose  a  man  left  his  house 
for  some  perfectly  innocent  purpose,  he 
might  be  charged  with  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  he  would  only  have  his 
own  word  to  give  as  to  having  been  on 
lawful  business.  No  other  evidence 
could  be  produced  in  four  out  of  five 
cases.  Would  the  magistrate  believe 
the  evidence  of  the  policeman  or  of  the 
prisoner  ?  The  prisoner  might  make  a 
plausible  statement  as  to  whether  he  was 
a  "Moonlighter"  or  not;  but  very 
likely  a  ''Moonlighter"  would  make  a 
more  plausible  statement  than  the  inno- 
cent  man.  The  accused  would  simply 
have  his  own  word  against  the  word  of 
the  policeman  to  prove  that  he  was  out 
on  lawful  business.  The  words  of  the 
clause  were,  **  facts  to  satisfy  the 
Court ; "  and,  instead  of  these  words,  he 
(Mr.  Dillon)  proposed — 

"  And  if  such  court  is  satisfied,  on  evidence 
produced,  that  such  person  was  out  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  not  on  some  lawful 
occasion  or  business,  such  person  shall  be  held 
to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  under  this  Act." 

He  could  not  understand  why  the  Gt>- 
vemment  should  refuse  to  accept  that 
portion  of  his  Amendment ;  but  if  they 
did,  he  should  be  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  an  intent  which  he 
had  supposed  lay  beneath  the  wording 
of  their  own  clause — namely,  that  it 
should  be  within  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate, in  interpreting  the  clause,  to 
call  upon  the  prisoner  to  produce  evi- 
dence that  he  was  innocent,  failing 
which  he  would  be  held  guilty.  The 
alteration  he  now  proposed  would  give 
the  fullest  discretion  to  the  Court  to  con- 
sider a  case.  Finally,  he  suggested 
these  words — 

"But  an  offence  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  punished  by  more  than  one  month's  im- 
prisonment.'* 

[ThirtemUh  Ifightl 
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He  earnestly  urged  that  portion  of  the 
Amendment  on  the  attention  of  the 
Ooremment,  becausei  after  all,  the  Go- 
yernment  themselves  would  admit  that 
of  those  who  would  be  conricted  under 
this  section  a  large  proportion  must  be, 
to  say  the  least  of  it«  excessively  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  out  with 
unlawful  intent  or  not.  When  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  consider  this  in  the  light 
of  what  the  Government  had  said  as  to 
what  they  thought  would  be  suspicious 
circumstances,  and  the  extremely  vague 
character  of  this  expression,  they  would 
see  that  many  a  man  would  find  himself 
in  suspicious  circumstances,  and  would 
be  held  to  be  guilty,  although  he  had 
no  intent  to  do  anything  criminal  at  all. 
It  was  in  the  nature  of  the  clause  to 
catch  a  number  of  men  who  were  abso- 
lutely ignorant  of  any  criminal  intent. 
That  must  be  evident  to  any  man  of  fair 
mind.  If  that  was  the  case,  what  was 
the  great  crime  of  being  out  under  sus- 
picious circumstances,  and  what  object 
had  the  Government  in  taking  power  to 
inflict  such  a  punishment  as  was  pro- 
posed? A  month's  imprisonment  was 
fully  sufficient  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates;  and  if  a  man  was 
found  again  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, he  could  be  sentenced  to  another 
month.  He  took  it  that  a  man  who  had 
been  committed  for  one  month  would  be 
under  the  observation  of  the  police,  and, 
therefore,  he  did  not  see  what  motive, 
beyond  pure  vindictiveness,  there  could 
be  in  taking  this  power. 

The  chairman  :  Before  I  put  this 
Amendment,  I  must  point  out  that  it 
will  practically  settle  the  Amendments 
which  follow,  except  that  of  Mr.  Leamy. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  26,  to  leave  out  from  **  and," 
to  end  of  sub-section,  and  insert  '*and  if  suoh 
court  is  satisfied,  on  evidence  produced,  that 
such  person  was  out  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances, and  not  on  some  lawful  occasion  or 
business,  suck  person  shall  be  held  to  be  guilty 
of  an  offence  under  this  Act.  But  an  offence 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  punished  by 
more  than  one  month's  imprisonment." — (Mr» 
JHtUm.)  ^ 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  objection  taken  by  the  hon.  Member 
upon  this  matter  was  one  which  would 
apply  to  many  offences  under  the  £ng- 


lish  liaw,  in  regard  to  which  it  ood- 
stantiy  happened  that  the  onus  of  proof 
was  thrown  upon  the  accused.  Under 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  a  man  might  be  com- 
mitted to  prison  as  a  rogue  and  Tagm- 
bond,  and  the  onus  lay  entirely  npoa 
him  to  deliver  himself.  That  Act  pro- 
vided  that  every  person  found  wandmw 
ing  abroad,  or  in  a  deserted  or  unooca- 
pied  building,  or  in  a  cart  or  waggon, 
not  having  any  visible  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  not  giving  a  good  aoooont 
of  himself,  oould  be  committed  to  pri- 
son. The  essence  of  the  offence  was  in 
not  giving  a  good  account  of  hinis^ 
[Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  :  No.]  In  spite 
of  the  superior  knowledge  of  the  hoa. 
Member,  he  would  venture  to  say  that 
a  person  who  could  not  give  a  g^ood  ac- 
count of  himself,  and  not  having  any 
visible  means  of  subsistence,  would 
have  to  prove — first,  what  means  of  sub- 
sistence he  had  ;  and  secondly,  he  would 
have  to  give  some  account  of  himself  in 
order  to  go  free.  That  was  a  oonunon 
circumstance  in  England,  and  the  pun- 
ishment under  the  Act  was  three  months' 
imprisonment.  They  were  now  dealing 
with  a  much  more  serious  offence  and 
a  much  greater  evil  than  mere  vagrancy. 
The  Vagrancy  Act  was  meant  to  apply 
to  persons  who,  like  gipsies,  went  aboot 
the  country  without  any  visible  means 
of  subsistence.  If  they  omitted  the 
word ''suspicious,"  they  would  destroy 
the  whole  object  of  the  clause.  The 
moment  they  admitted  the  idea  of  sus- 
picion, they  did  involve  the  propositioa 
that  the  person  was  to  clear  himself 
from  the  suspicion.  The  hon.  Member 
would  see  that  the  clause  oould  not  be 
subjected  to  the  limitation  proposed. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOB  said,  the 
words  of  the  Vagrancy  Act  were— 
"  having  no  visible  means  of  subsist^oey 
and  being  unable  to  give  an  aooount  of 
himself."  He  had  ventured  to  interrupt 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
when  he  was  reading  the  Act,  because 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  GFentleman 
appeared  to  be  incorrect  in  the  state* 
ment  that  a  man  beine  unable  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  himself  was  the 
main  part  of  the  offence.  He  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  imagined  that  the 
word  was  "or,"  and  not  "and;"  and 
he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  ventured  to 
think  still  that  haring  no  visible  means 
of  subsistence  was  the  main  part  of  dM 
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o£r«nee  which  the  vagrant  was  charged 
with.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  that  the  Act  was  occasionally 
administered  with  severity  and  injustice. 
He  must  remember  that  nine  out  of 
every  ten  arrested  for  vagrancy  were 
persons  who  were  known  to  the  police 
as  pickpockets,  who  were  watched  con- 
tinually, and  who  were  rarely  arrested 
even  as  vagrants  until  the  police  had 
satisfied  themselves  that  the  people  were 
in  the  habit  of  making  their  living  by 
pilfering.  The  illustration  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  gave 
was  a  proof  of  how  fallacious  his  analogy 
was.  He  gave  the  case  of  gipsies.  Every- 
one who  knew  anything  at  all  about  the 
matter  knew  that,  in  tne  vast  majority 
of  cases,  pilf  erins^  was  until  recently  one 
of  the  means  of  livelihood  the  gipsies 
bad.  To  give  a  magistrate  power,  under 
the  Vagrancy  Act,  to  arrest  persons 
who  were  distinctly  marked,  and  to  g^ve 
a  magistrate  power  to  arrest  any  other 
part  of  the  population,  were  two  dif- 
ferent things.  He  had  thought  tbe  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  do 
the  common  sense  of  the  Committee  the 
satisfaction  of  changing  bis  fallacies  as 
he  went  along.  The  very  ingenious  mind 
of  the  riffht  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  have  no  difficulty  in  evoking 
any  number  of  fallacies  to  support  the 
propositions  he  might  put  before  the 
Committee.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  argued  that  because  a 
policeman  had  certain  power  to  arrest  a 
person  on  suspicion  in  England,  the 
Committee  were  justified  in  giving  the 
right  of  suspicion,  under  the  terms  of 
this  clause,  m  Ireland,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  knowing  that 
there  was  this  main  difference  between 
the  clause  now  proposed  and  the  law  in 
England — that  a  person  in  England 
could  not  get  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  being  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the 
Vagrancy  Act.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  might  freshen  up 
his  memory  and  give -the  Committee  a 
better  answer  than  the  one  he  had  given. 
Mb.  PUGH  said,  that,  in  the  case  of 
an  arrest  under  the  Vagrancy  Act,  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  accused  had  no 
visible  means  of  subsistence  before  there 
could  be  a  conviction.  It  seemed  to  him 
(Mr.  Pugh)  that,  under  this  clause,  some- 
thing ought  to  be  proved  before  a  con- 
viction was  obtained  because  a  man  was 
arrested  upon  the  ground  that  he  was 


out  under  suspicious  circumstances.  In 
order  to  follow  tbe  analogy  of  the  Va- 
grancy Act,  the  constable  making  an 
arrest  under  this  clause  ought  to  be 
called  upon  to  prove  before  the  magis- 
trate that  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  arrested  the  man  were  sufficiently 
suspicious  to  justify  him  in  making  the 
arrest.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  see 
that  in  this  direction  the  clause  really 
did  require  some  amendment.  He  (Mr. 
Pugh)  could  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon); 
but,  before  entering  upon  a  considera- 
tion of  the  Amendment,  he  must  point 
out  that,  under  the  clause,  not  only  was 
there  no  necessity  to  prove  the  suspicious 
circumstances  which  were  relied  upon  in 
making  the  arrest,  but  the  man  was 
called  upon  to  prove  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  ought  to  be.  According  to  the 
Preamble,  this  Bill  was  intended  for  the 
prevention  and  repression  of  crime,  and, 
no  doubt,  it  was  directed  against  crime 
of  a  certain  character.  The  accused  was 
not  only  called  upon  to  prove  that  he 
was  not  out  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting a  crime,  or  that  he  was  out  for 
some  purpose  other  than  the  commission 
of  crime,  but  he  was  called  upon  to  prove 
affirmatively  that  he  was  out  on  some 
lawful  occasion  and  business.  Suppose 
he  was  out  poaching.  That  would  not 
be  a  lawful  occasion,  but  he  apprehended 
that  it  was  an  occasion  that  this  Act 
was  not  intended  to  meet.  A  man  might 
be  out  for  some  purpose  which  was  K)r- 
bidden  by  some  law  or  other,  but  not 
by  this  Act;  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  show  that  he  was 
not  out  for  the  purpose  of  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  as  defined  in  this  Act.  He 
was  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be 
held  that  a  youns^  man  was  out  for  an 
unlawful  purpose  if  he  were  found  loiter- 
ing about  premises  in  which  his  ladylove 
lived,  but  entrance  to  which  might  pos- 
sibly have  been  forbidden  him  by  the 
father,  the  owner  of  the  premises.  Let 
them  see  what  the  Amendment  proposed 
to  do.  He  should  say  nothing  with 
regard  to  the  last  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment, for  it  dealt  with  punishment, 
which  was  a  separate  matter,  and  it 
ought  to  be  discussed  separately.  He 
would  deal  with  the  question  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  proved  against  the  man 
arrested,  and  with  what  the  man  ought 
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to  be  called  upon  to  prove.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  the  Court  ought,  first  of  all, 
to  he  satisfied  that  the  accused  was  out 
under  circumstances  indicating  the  in- 
tention to  commit  a  crime,  and  words  to 
that  efiect  he  understood  the  Home  Se- 
cretary was  prepared  to  introduce.  If 
the  words — 

'<If  the  Court  is  satisfied  that  he  is  out 
under  circumstances  indicating  an  intention  to 
commit  crime," 

or  some  to  that  effect,  were  inserted* 
then,  he  thoufi^ht,  the  accused  ought 
fairly  to  he  called  upon  to  prove  some- 
thing, and  he  should  be  liable  to  con- 
viction if  he  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court 
that  he  was  out  for  some  purpose  other 
than  the  commission  of  crime. 

Mr.  PARNELL  wished  to  ask  why 
the  Government  wanted  to  have  this 
clause  more  severe  than  the  clause  of 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  was  found,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  to  have  been  sufficient  for  its 
purpose?  The  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Dillon),  practically  speaking,  would 
make  this  part  of  the  clause  similar  to 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  clause 
dealing  with  the  same  subject  in  the 
Act  of  1h70.  This  clause  practically 
threw  the  onue  of  proving  his  innocence 
upon  the  person  arrested  ;  but  the  23rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  1870  obliged  the 
Justices  to  believe  that  a  person  was 
not  out  of  the  house  upon  some  lawful 
occasion  or  business,  and  then  they 
might  commit  him  to  gaol  for  six  months 
with  hard  labour.  He  certainly  thought 
the  Government  ought  to  accept  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  so  far  as 
it  made  the  clause  similar  to  the  one  in 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  Act  of 
1870.    This  clause  said — 

"  And  if  such  person,  on  appearing  before  a 
Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  acting  under 
this  Act  fails  to  satisfy  the  Court  that  he  was 
out  of  his  place  of  abode  upon  some  lawful 
occasion  or  business  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offence  against  this  Act." 

He  wished  to  ask  why  the  Government 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment,  or 
some  similar  Amendment,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  strin- 
gency of  the  clause,  and  making  it  cor- 
respond with  a  like  clause  in  the  Act  of 
1870?  He  had  intended  to  move  an 
Amendment  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  His  Amendment  would 
have  been  to  leave  out  the  words  from 

Mr.Pufh 


the  word  <'  if,"  in  line  26,  to  the  word 
'<  out,"  in  line  28,  and  insert  **  the 
Court  shall  believe  that  such  person  was 
not."  That  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  clause  read  in  this  way — 

**  To  bring  him  before  a  CSourt  of  Summary 
Jurisdiction  acting  under  this  Act,  and  if  the 
Court  shall  believe  that  such  person  was  not  out 
of  his  place  of  abode  upon  some  lawful  occaooa 
or  business,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offeDoe 
against  this  Act." 

That  would  make  it  similar  to  the  clause 
in  the  Act  of  1870,  and  he  did  not  think 
it  was  an  unreasonable  proposal  to  make 
to  the  Government.  The  Govern  meat 
said  the  Act  of  1870  was  effectual  for 
its  purpose,  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
they  might  fairly  ask  the  Government  to 
modify  the  clause  in  the  direction  in* 
dicated. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  that,  whether 
the  exact  words  of  the  Amendment  were 
adopted  or  not,  some  Amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted  which  would  carry  out 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  Amendment. 
The  clause,  as  it  stood,  was  open  to  verj 
serious  objection,  for,  being  a  dauss 
that  created  a  criminal  offence,  it  seemed 
against  the  ordinary  principles  of  the 
Criminal  Law  by  substituting  suspi* 
cion  for  proof. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  understood  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell)  to  desire  the  adoption  of  the  wurds 
of  the  Act  of  1870.  He  had  consulted 
with  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  he  had  to  say 
that  his  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  be  willing  to  assent  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork,  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Tip* 
perary  (Mr.  Dillon)  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he,  of  course, 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment,  al* 
though  upon  the  question  of  punishment 
he  had  received  no  answer.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  the  punishment 
for  the  offence  ought  not  to  be  so  severe 
as  was  proposed  in  the  clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  DILLON  presumed  the  Attomej 
General  would  move  his  own  Amend* 
ment. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  rSir 
Henrt  James)  said,  the  matter  would 
want  some  consideration.  He  would  pro- 
mise to  take  the  words  of  the  Act  of 
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1870,  and  he  would  bring  them  up  on 
Beport. 

Mr.  MABIJM  mored,  in  page  4,  line 
30,  after  *'  Act,"  insert— 

"  Provided,  That  any  person  whilst  engaged 
in  the  fulfilment  of  any  lawful  public  or  private 
doty  or  business  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
out  of  his  place  of  abode  under  extraordinary 
and  suspicious  circumstances,  and  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  any  person  being  out  of  his  place 
of  abode  during  prohibited  hours  shall  not  of 
itself,  and  irrespective  of  any  other  circum- 
stances, bo  deemed  to  justify  such  arrest  as 
aforesaid." 

He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  latter 
part  of  his  Amendment  was  strictly  ne- 
cessary ;  but  he  had  embodied  it  in  his 
Amendment  as  a  result  of  his  own  per- 
sonal experience.  In  1871,  whilst  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  was  in  opera- 
tion, two  persons  were  brought  before 
him  by  the  police,  and,  there  being  no 
specific  charge  against  them,  he  dis- 
charged them.  The  occasion  of  the 
arrest  was  the  men  were  out  during 
prohibited  hours ;  but  they  were  not  out 
at  that  time  designedly.  In  this  matter 
they  were  dealing  with  a  class  of  men 
who  were  not  very  intelligent ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  it  was  wise  that 
there  should  be  some  such  provision  as 
he  proposed  to  prevent  the  arrest  of 
men  who  were  simply  out  during  pro- 
hibited hours.  As  he  had  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  proviaion  absolutely  neces- 
sary ;  but,  inasmuch  as  it  might  afiPord 
some  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  the 
power  of  the  police,  he  thought  the 
Attorney  General  might  assent  to  it. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  lino  30,  after  the  word  **  Act,"  to 
inserted  the  words  *<  Provided,  That  any  person 
whilst  engaged  in  the  fulfilment  of  any  lawful 
public  or  private  duty  or  business  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  out  of  his  place  of  abode  under 
extraordinary  and  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  mere  circumstance  of  any  person  being  out 
of  his  place  of  abode  during  prohibited  hours, 
shaU  not  of  itself,  and  irrespective  of  any  other 
circumstances,  be  deemed  to  justify  such  arrest 
as  aforesaid.** — {Mr.  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  the  effect  of  adopt- 
ing the  Amendment  would  simply  be  the 
negativing  of  the  clause.  If  a  man  were 
not  out  under  suspicious  circumstances 
he  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  offence. 
He  did  hope  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  press  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

VOL.  CCLXX.      [third  series.] 


Mb.  LABOUGHERE  moved,  in  page 
4,  line  30,  after  "  Act,"  to  insert- 
But  in  case  he  shall  so  satisfy  the  Court,  he 
shaU  be  entitled  to  such  sum  as  the  Court  shall 
deem  to  be  sufficient  indemnity  for  loss  of  time 
or  any  other  damage  caused  by  such  arrest," 

The  object  of  the  Amendment  was  that 
in  case  a  person  was  unfairly  or  un- 
justly arrested,  he  should  have  some 
species  of  indemnity.  The  Home  Se« 
cretary  would  say  that  compensation 
was  not  given  in  England  when  a  per- 
son had  been  arrested  on  suspicion,  and 
he  had  not  been  found  guil^ ;  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  must 
bear  in  mind  that  this  was  quite  an  ex- 
ceptional ease.  A  respectable  man  might 
be  walking  along  the  road,  when  any 
policeman,  believing  him  to  be  on  some 
suspicious  errand,  could  arrest  him, 
lock  him  up  for  the  night,  and  bring 
him  before  a  magistrate  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  man  might  lose  a  certain 
amount  of  money  by  the  arrest ;  in  any 
case  he  would  lose  a  certain  amount  of 
time ;  and  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  would 
suggest  that  some  little  indemnity 
should  be  granted  to  the  man  wrong- 
fully accused.  He  did  not  ask  that  the 
indemnity  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
Gonsolidated  Fund,  but  out  of  the  local 
rates,  or  out  of  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  Irish  Church  Fund.  It  was  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference  to  him  from 
what  source  the  money  was  obtained, 
provided  compensation  was  paid  when- 
ever loss  or  damage  had  been  sustained 
by  the  action  of  the  police. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  entitled  to  move  any  Amend- 
ment which  involves  an  expenditure 
from  the  Public  Exchequer.  This  Amend- 
ment does  not  come  at  all  within  the 
scope  of  the  clause. 

Me.  HEALY  asked  if  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  Order  if  it  pro- 
vided that  the  compensation  should^  be 
paid  out  of  the  local  rates  ? 

The  chairman  :  That  can  be  done 
if  the  Committee  so  decides. 

Mr.  HEALY  submitted  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  be  in  Order  in  pro- 
posing that  the  indemnity  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  county  rates. 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  make  such  a  Motion. 

Mb.  liABOUCHERE  said,  he  would 
move  that  the  indemnity  be  paid  out  of 
the  county  rates,  or  the  surplus  of  the 
Church  Fund. 
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Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  30,  after  the  word  "  Act,"  to 
insert  the  words  '*  but  in  case  he  shall  so  satisfy 
the  Cotirt,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  such  sum  as  the 
Court  shall  deem  to  be  sufficient  indemnity  for 
loss  of  time  or  any  other  damage  caused  by  such 
arrest  out  of  the  county  rates." — {Mr,  Labou' 
ehere,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said,  it 
was  rather  late  for  the  hon.  Member  to 
propose  this  Amendment.  The  arrest  of 
people  might  become  to  them,  under 
such  an  Amendment,  a  very  lucrative 
occupation.  A  man  might  make  him- 
self suspicious  in  order  to  be  arrested  at 
night,  and  get  an  indemnity  the  next 
morning. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  ob- 

i'ect  of  the  Amendment  was  to  place  some 
ittle  check  upon  the  overweening  zeal 
of  the  Irish  police,  and  some  check  was 
certainly  necessary.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  the  Home  Secretary  to  imagine  ex- 
treme cases  from  his  point  of  view.  Why 
not  the  Irish  Members  imagine  extreme 
cases  from  their  point  of  view  ?  Why 
could  not  they  imagine  an  over-zealous 
policemen  having  a  desire  to  arrest 
a  man,  no  matter  whether  he  had  good 
cause  or  not?  It  was  not  likely  that 
a  policeman  would  get  into  any  trouble 
if  he  made  an  unjust  arrest;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  would  get  credit  from  his 
superior  officer  for  being  extremely 
zealous  and  active.  Let  them  imagine 
another  ease.  The  Home  Secretary  had 
a  way  of  giving  wings  and  freedom  to  his 
imagination.  Let  them  try  something 
of  the  same  style  of  argument,  and  let 
them  suppose  the  case  of  a  policeman 
or  magistrate  who  had  any  spite  against 
a  particular  individual.  Under  this 
clause,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  these 
officials  to  arrest  the  man  if  he  hap- 
pened to  be  out  at  night,  and  bring 
him  up  next  day  only  to  send  him  about 
his  business  again.  The  police  and  ma- 
gistrates could,  under  this  clause,  harass 
and  annoy  the  people,  although  they 
might  not  always  be  able  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  them.  He  did  not  think 
that  was  a  far-fetched  supposition  ;  in- 
deed, it  was  more  reasonable  than  the 
humorous  idea  which  had  been  laid  be- 
fore the  Committee  by  the  Home  Se- 
cretary. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  no  Amendment 
could  possibly  be  more  unpopular  with 


the  tenants ;  and  he  was  sure  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  knew  that  the  money  pro- 
posed to  be  given  would  neither  oome 
out  of  his  own  pocket,  nor  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  he  would  at 
once  withdraw  his  proposal. 

Mb.  SEXTON  hailed  with  satisfaction 
the  appearance  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gibson)  ai 
champion  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  the  proposal  would, 
if  aooepted,  inflict  a  pecuniary  Ions  upon 
those  whose  interests  the  hon.  Member 
advocated.  Why  should  innocent  rate- 
payers sufi^er  in  having  to  provide  com- 
pensation for  wrongs  thus  inflicted  upon 
other  innocent  ratepayers  ? 

Mb.  GILL  said,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
an  agreement  that  this  expense  should 
not  fall  on  the  ratepayers,  he  would 
suggest  a  less  objectionable  course,  that 
would  save  the  rates,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  curb  the  excessive  zeal  of  the  Con- 
stabulary, and  that  was  to  make  the 
money  chargeable  on  the  £180,000  about 
to  be  voted  to  the  Irish  Oonstabulary. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  MAEUM  moved  to  add,  at  the 
end  of  the  clause — 

"  Provided,  That  if  he  decline  to  tender  him- 
self  for  examination  as  such  witness,  the  oitti* 
nary  presumption  of  innocence  shall  not  be 
therehy  rebutted.** 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  it  was  impossible 
to  accept  the  Amendment ;  it  must  be  a 
matter  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  Court  to  deal  with. 
They  could  not  tell  the  magistrate  what 
he  must  think  of  the  conduct  of  a  person 
under  such  circumstances. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  METGE  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment to  propose  which  he  thought  the 
Government  could  accept.  It  was  one 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  poorer 
classes,  because  it  was  probable  that 
among  these  a  great  number  of  arrests 
would  be  made,  and  the  children  and 
families  of  the  person  arrested  might 
have  to  suffer  considerable  privation  on 
account  of  the  suspicion  of  crime  upon 
which  the  arrest  was  made.  There  was 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  words  hs 
wished  to  add  at  the  end  of  the  danse ; 
it  was  merely  assimilating  the  Bill  to 
the  law  as  it  stood  in  England  under  19 
&  Id  Viet,^  where  there  was  a  (dause  ex* 
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tending  the  right  of  Poor  Law  relief  to 
families  of  pereons  confined  in  gaol  or 
other  places  of  custody;  whereas,  in 
Ireland,  Poor  Law  allowances  could  only 
be  extended  to  families  of  persons  in- 
capacitated from  mental  or  bodily  in- 
firmity. So,  in  the  case  of  any  person 
arrested  under  this  Act,  his  family  would 
be  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  outdoor 
relief.  The  persons  likely  to  be  arrested 
under  this  Act  were  of  the  labouring 
class,  shop-assistants,  and  the  lower  class 
of  artizans,  just  the  classes  whose  families 
were  least  able  to  support  themselves 
when  the  male  head  of  the  family  was 
taken  from  them.  For  this  reason  he 
thought  the  QoTemment  should  accept 
the  Amendment.  He  moved  similar 
words  to  the  Act  of  last  year,  and  after 
some  hesitation  the  Oorernment  accepted 
thorn,  and  to  his  own  knowledge  they 
proved  a  considerable  benefit  to  poor 
people.  The  chief  reason  which  he 
would  press  upon  the  Government  was 
this — that  hardly  as  the  Coercion  Act 
bore  upon  the  people  of  Ireland,  one  of 
its  worst  features  was  the  fruit  that  it 
inevitably  bore,  and  one  of  the  most 
bitter  feelings  raised  among  the  people 
was  that  not  only  were  they  liable  to 
arbitrary  arrest,  but  that  arrest  included 
misery  and  destitution  to  the  members 
of  their  families. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  at  end,  to  add  '*  the  family,  if 
any,  of  any  person  detained  under  this  Act, 
shall  not  thereby  be  incapacitated  from  receiv- 
ing  outdoor  relief,  if  otherwise  qualified  to  re- 
ceive it,  bnt  shall  in  all  cases  be  dealt  with  by 
the  board  of  guardians  of  their  respective  unions 
in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  person  so  detained 
under  this  Act  had  been  suffering  from  mental 
or  bodily  infirmity.**— (Jfr.  Metge.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  thought  the 
words  were  better  as  they  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Ooerdon  Act  of  last  year, 
and  they  would  come  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill.  Those  words  were  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Belief  of  Distress  (Ireland) 
Act  of  1880,  and  aa  amended  by  the  Act 
of  the  same  year,  should  apply  so  far  as 
outdoor  relief  was  concerned.  He  would 
suggest,  as  regarded  these  provisions, 
that  durine  the  continuance  of  this  Act 
they  should  be  extended ;  but  whether 
the  Amendment  should  come  here  or  at 
the  end  c^  the  Bill  was  another  matter. 
Bat  he  trusted  the  Oovernment,  if  they 


did  not  accept  the  Amendment  now, 
would  not  exclude  it  from  their  con« 
sideration  later  on.  Then,  perhaps,  hit 
hon.  Friend  would  be  induced  to  move 
the  Amendment  in  the  form  of  the  Act 
of  last  year  later  on.  The  Committee 
had  now  reached  a  time  when,  perhaps, 
it  was  too  late  to  consider  the  matter, 
unless  the  Government  had  made  up 
their  minds  on  the  point. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  if  the  Amendment 
were  accepted,  its  proper  place  would  not 
be  at  the  end  oi  this  clause.  If  the 
Amendment  were  brought  up  on  Report 
it  should  receive  every  consideration 
meanwhile ;  but  he  could  make  no  pro- 
mise on  it. 

Mr.  metge  really  thought  the  Go- 
vernment might  make  some  promise. 
It  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, and  there  was  no  possible  reason 
urged  against  the  Amendment.  With 
the  intention  of  raising  it  later  on  he 
would  now  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leaye,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  it  would  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  fact  that  the  crimes  and  acts 
that  this  Bill  was  intended  to  repress 
were  connected  with  rural  life  and  occu- 
pations with  which  cities  and  towns  had 
no  connection.  In  towns  people  moved 
about  upon  their  ordinary  lawful  busi- 
ness at  a  much  later  hour.  Were  the 
Government  willing  to  accept  some  such 
provision  as  this — 

**  Provided,  That  no  arrest  shall  be  made 
under  this  clause  at  an  earlier  hour  than  ten 
o'clock  at  night  in  any  city  or  town  in  Ireland." 

He  begged  to  move  an  Amendment  in 
those  words 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  of  course  the  Com- 
mittee understood  that  this  clause  would 
only  apply  to  proclaimed  districts,  and 
it  was  unlikely  that  towns  would  be  pro- 
claimed. And  then  it  was  very  difficult 
at  the  moment  to  provide  a  definition  of 
the  term  "  town,"  should  it  be  munici- 
pal borough,  or  Parliamentary  borough| 
or  what  else.  If  the  Amendment  were 
brought  up  on  Report  the  Government 
would  take  it  into  consideration ;  but 
they  could  not  accept  it  now.  There 
was  some  force  in  the  observations  made 
by  the  hon.  Member ;  but,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Home  Secretary,  the  only  promise 
that  could  be  made  was  that  the  Amend- 
ment should  be  considered. 
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Mb.  HEALY  said,  the  contention  all 
along  had  been  that  this  clause  was  in- 
tended to  deal  with  ''Moonlight"  out- 
rages, and  therefore  there  was  every  jus- 
tification for  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  as  to  the  remark 
of  the  Attorney  Oeneraly  tliat  towns 
were  not  proclaimed,  he  would  remind 
the  Committee  that  the  town  he  repre- 
sented was  proclaimed  a  few  months 
after  the  Coercion  Act  was  passed,  and 
ever  since.  Against  the  evidence  of 
Judges  of  Assize  and  the  Judges  of 
County  Courts,  that  the  town  was  per- 
fectly free  from  agrarian  crime,  the  town 
had  remained  proclaimed  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  So  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  reason  to  believe  that 
towns  would  not  be  proclaimed  under 
the  BUI. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  he  would  consent 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment  now,  and 
if  the  Government  did  not  put  down  a 
similar  Amendment  he  would  move  it 
on  Eeport. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

On  Question,  ''That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill?" 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  before  the  clause 
was  passed,  he  would  urg^  upon  the 
Government  that  they  should  consider, 
between  this  and  the  next  stage  of  the 
Bill,  a  reduction  in  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  under  this  clause.  It  was 
monstrous  that  a  penalty  of  six  months' 
imprisonment  should  be  inflicted,  and 
where,  as  he  had  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating, of  necessity  a  great  many  inno- 
cent men  must  suffer.  He  did  not  know 
how  the  clause  could  be  worked  with- 
out dragging  a  number  of  innocent  men 
to  prison,  and  he  thought  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  content  with  one  month's 
imprisonment  as  the  penalty. 

The  ATTORNEY  general  (Sir 
Henpy  James)  said,  with  a  view  to 
meeting  the  point  raised,  the  Govern- 
ment would  consider  whether  any  modi- 
fication could  be  made  in  the  punish- 
ment. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee    divided: 
Noes  27  :  Majority  71. 


—Ayes   98; 


Armitstead,  Q. 
Asher,  A. 

Ashmead-Bartlett,  E. 
Balfour,  J.  B. 
Bass,  Sir  A. 
Borlase.  W.  C. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brassey,  Sir  T. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brise,  Colonel  B. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  C. 
Buxton,  F.  W. 
Camphell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
CampbeU  -Bannerman, 

H. 
Causton,  B.  K. 
Chamberlain,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Cohen,  A. 
Cotes,  C.  C. 
Courtaey,  L.  H. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
DiBce,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  Q. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
Farquharson,  Dr.  R. 
Fenwick-Bisset,  M. 
Foljambe,  C.  Q.  S. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Fort,  R. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Fit,  L. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Givan,  J. 

Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Grafton,  F.  W. 
Grant,  A. 
Grey,  A.  H.  G. 
Harconrt,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Hayter,  SirA.  D. 
Heneage,  E. 
Hersohell,  Sir  F. 


Hibbeit,  J.  T. 
Holland^  Sir  H.  T. 
Holms,  J. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Hlingworth,  A 
James,  Sir  H. 
Johnson,  W.  M. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Lea,T. 
Leake,  R. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Lee,  H. 
Lefevre,  right  hon.  G. 

J.  S. 
Leigh,  R. 
Lone,  W.  H. 
Maclontosh,  0.  F. 
Macnaghten,  K 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morley,  A 

MundeUa,  rt.  hn.  A.  J. 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  T.  T. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
Percy,  Lord  A. 
Plunket,  rt.  hon.  D.  R. 
PortOT,  A  M. 
Powell,  W.  R.  H. 
Pugh,  L.  P. 
Ridiardson,  T, 
Schreiber,  C. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Seveme,  J.  E. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Stanley,  hon.  EL  L. 
Stanton,  W.  J. 
Stewart,  J. 
Tayistock,  Marquess  of 
Warton,  C.  N. 
Wauffh,  E. 
Whitley,  E. 
Williams,  S.  0.  B. 
Wilson,  L 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
Woodall,W. 
WorUey,  C.  B.  Stnait- 

TBLLXRS. 

Grosrenor,  Lord  R. 
Kensington,  Lord 


AYES. 


Adand,  Sir  T.  D. 
Agnew,  W. 
Ainsworth,  D. 


Alexander,  Colonel 
Allen,  H.  G. 
Armitage,  B. 


NOES. 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'Donnell,  F.  H. 
O*  Gorman  Mahon,  OoL 

The 
O'Kellv,  J. 
Pameli,  C.  S. 
Sexton,  T. 
Shell.  R 
Smithwick,  J.  F. 
Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Synan,  £.  J. 

TKLLBBS. 

Power,  R, 
Redmond,  J.  £. 


Biggar,  J.  G. 
Bjrme,  G.  M. 
Callan,  P. 
Commins,  A. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Dillon,  J. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Leamy,  E. 
McCarthy,  J. 
Martin,  P. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Metge,  R.  H. 
Molloy,  B.  C. 

Committee  report   Progress ;    to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

Honte  acy  oumed  at  a  qnaxter-altOT 
Two  o'dock  tiU  Monday  iMxt, 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday,  19th  June,  1882. 


MINUTES.]— 5a<  Fir$t  in  Parliafnent— The 
Lord  Enkine,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Public  Bills — Firat  Beading — Local  €k)vem- 
ment  Proyisional  Order  fNo.  11)*  (162); 
Local  Govemment  (Irelana)  Proyisional  Or- 
ders (No.  5)  •  (153). 

Seeond  Reading  —  Election  of  Representatiye 
Peers  (Ireland)  •  (137) ;  PubUc  Health  (Fruit- 
Pickers*  Lodginfi^)  *  ( 1 27) ;  Local  Qovemment 
Proyisional  Ordfors  (No.  3J  •  (122);  Local 
Goyemment  Proyisional  Order  (Artizans*  and 
Labourers'  Dwellings)*  (121);  Tramwa^rs 
Proyisional  Orders*  (126) ;  Tramways  Proyi- 
sional Orders  (No.  2)*  (126);  Intermediate 
Education  (Ireland)  (138);  (bounty  Courts 
(Ireland)  (106)  ;  Someraham  Rectory 
(116). 

Second  Beading — Referred  to  Select  Committee — 
Bills  of  Sale  Act  (1878)  Amendment  (60). 

Committee — Report — Elementary  Education  Pro- 
visional Orders  Confirmation  (Finchley,  &c.)  * 
(63);  Pier  and  Harbour  Proyisional  Orders 
(No.  2)  •  (123). 

Third  Reading — Pluralities  Acts  Amendment* 
(139) ;  Plai^of  Worship  Sites  Amendment  * 
(141),  9Si^pa$$ed, 

Rogal  Aetent — Documentary  Eyidence  [46  Viet, 
o.  9];  Military  Manoeuyres  [46  Vict,  c.  10]; 
Pablio  Health  (Scotland)  Act  Amendment 
[46  Vict,  0.  11];  MiHtia  Storehouses  [46  Vict, 
c.  12]  ;  Commonable  Rights  [46  Vict.  c.  16]  ; 
Arklow  Harbour  [46  Vict,  o.  13]  ;  Metropolis 
Management  and  Building  Acts  LAjnendment) 
[46  Vict,  c.  14] ;  Irish  Reproductiye  Loan 
Fund  Act  (1874)  Amendment  [46  Viet,  c.  16] ; 
Local  CK>yemment  Proyisional  Order  (High- 
ways) [46  Viet,  0.  zxyi] ;  Commons  Regula- 
tion Proyisional  Orders  [46  Vict,  o.  xxyii] ; 
Indosure  (Arkleside^  Proyisional  Order  [46 
Viet,  c.  xxyiii] ;  Inclosure  (Bettws  Disseiih) 
Proyisional  Order  [46  Vict.  c.  zxizl ;  Indo- 
sure (Cefn  Drawen)  Proyisional  ($rder  [46 
Vict,  0.  zzxl;  Local  CK>yemment  (Ireland) 
Proyisional  (jrder  [46  Vict,  c.  xxxi] ;  Local 
(^vemment  (Ireland)  Proyisional  Orders 
(Ballymena,  Arc.)  [ib  Viet.  c.  zxxii] ;  Local 
Goyemment  I^yisional  Orders  [46  Vict.  c. 
zzziii] ;  Local  Goyemment  Proyisional  Or- 
ders (l^oor  Law)  [46  Vict,  o.  xxxiy]. 


BILLS  OF   SALE   ACTT    (1878)   AMEND- 
MENT  BILL.— (No.   60.) 
{The  Lord  Coleridge.) 
8E0OKD  RBADINQ. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ingread. 

Lo&D  OOLEBIDOE,  in  rising  to  moye 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
eaidj  that  the  object  it  had  in  view  was 
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to  do  away  with  a  great  and  serious  evil, 
which  was  increasing  yearly  to  a  yery 
large  extent — ^namely,  the  oppression  of 
poor  and  ignorant  borrowers  among  the 
artizan  or  working  classes  by  the  lowest 
and  most  unscrupulous  class  of  money- 
lenders. The  latter  usually  obtained 
the  power  to  seize  at  once  the  property 
and  goods  of  the  borrowers,  and  this 

Eower,  created  by  Judge-made  law,  had 
een  much  extended  by  the  Judges.  As 
a  rule,  bills  of  sale  had  been  interpreted 
by  the  Courts  of  this  country  to  pass  all 
property  which  came  afterwards  into  the 

gossession  of  the  grantor,  although  it 
ad  not  been  made  originaUy  part  of  the 
grant  in  the  bill  of  sale.  That  must 
necessarily  be  vei^  hard  upon  honest 
traders ;  because  the  result  was  that  a 
dishonest  man  who  made  a  bill  of  sale 
and  passed  all  his  existing  property  to  a 
money-lender,  passed  also  to  nim  goods 
which  afterwards  came  to  the  grantor 
in  the  way  of  his  trade,  although  they 
might  not  hare  been  paid  for.  That 
operation  of  bills  of  sale  was,  to  some 
extent,  controlled  by  a  section  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1869,  which  had  this 
effect — that  all  goods  in  the  hands  of  a 
bankrupt,  although  he  might  have  g^ven 
a  bill  of  sale,  yet  if  they  were  in  his 
order  and  disposition  at  the  time  of  the 
bankruptcy,  passed  to  the  general  body 
of  oreoitors.  In  1877  the  number  of 
bills  of  sale  under  £50  was  4,802  in 
England,  and  the  amount  secured  by 
them  was  £125,597.  In  1880,  the 
number  was  38,177,  and  the  sum 
secured  £715,000.  The  smaller  bills  of 
sale  given  to  money-lenders  were  un- 
doubtedly yery  oppressive,  and  the  in- 
terest exacted  was  often  outrageous.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  copy  of  a  bill  of  sale, 
which  contained  no  less  than  21  condi- 
tions of  forfeiture.  It  was  only  with 
bills  of  sale  of  that  kind  that  the  measure 
was  intended  to  interfere.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  had 
sent  circulars  to  the  County  Court  Judges 
and  other  officials,  asking  for  their  views 
on  the  proposed  legislation,  and,  speak- 
ing generaliy,  the  answers  were  in  favour 
of  it.  About  82  answers  were  received, 
most  of  which  were,  on  the  whole,  in 
favour  of  the  measure  he  was  now  ad- 
vocating. Last  year  a  Bill  similar  to 
the  present  one  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  referred  to  a 
Select  (Hommittee,  composed  of  Members 
of  high  character  and  great  authority. 
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Among  the  witnesses  examined  before  it 
was  a  money-lender,  who,  with  singular 
frankness*  admitted  that  it  would  be  to 
the  advantage  of  the  poor  if  they  were 
not  able  to  borrow  money  on  bills  of  sale. 
The  measure,  which  had  failed  to  pass 
in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  pressure  of  other 
Business,  had  this  year  been  read  a  third 
time  in  that  Houao,  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  of  the  persons  interested  in  the 
question.  Among  the  chief  provisions 
of  the  Bill  was  a  clause  requiring  that 
every  bill  of  sale  should,  as  a  matter  of 
oourse,  be  registered,  and  that  to  each  a 
schedule  must  be  attached,  containing  a 
clear  description  on  its  face  of  the  pro- 
perty to  which  the  document  referred. 
Another  provision  was  that  property 
acquired  by  the  grantor  after  the  execu- 
tion of  the  instrument  should  not  pass 
under  the  bill  of  sale.  By  a  third  clause 
it  was  proposed  to  enact  that  every  bill 
of  sale  must  be  properly  attested,  and  must 
bear  on  its  face  proof  that  a  competent 
person  had  explained  its  contents  to  the 
grantor.  By  another  provision,  bills  of 
sale  for  sums  under  £50  were  declared 
absolutely  void.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships, by  passing  this  Bill,  would  prevent 
the  granting  of  such  bills  of  sale  as  he 
held  in  his  hand,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  oppressive,  and  the  interest  on 
which  was  excessive.  The  accommoda- 
tion furnished  by  such  bills  was  small, 
it  was  granted  on  ruinous  terms,  and 
consequently  the  whole  of  the  property 
was  often  swept  away.  It  was  to  distin- 
guish such  bills  of  sale  as  those  from  the 
oond  fide  ones  granted  in  mercantile 
transactions  that  the  Bill  was  intro- 
duced. A  good  deal  of  evidence  was 
laid  before  the  Select  Committee,  to 
which  this  matter  was  referred  by  the 
other  House,  as  to  the  point  at  which 
bills  of  sale  should  not  be  allowed,  and 
he  would  recommend  their  Lordships  to 
read  that  evidence,  from  which  they 
would  see  that  most  ruinous  rates  of  in- 
terest were  charged.  There  had  also 
been  considerable  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  answers  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
circular,  some  persons  thinking  that  bills 
of  sale  should  not  be  gpranted  for  less 
than  £50,  and  others  thmkinff  that  the 
minimum  should  be  higher;  but,  with 
a  sinffle  exception,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons Commi ttee  was  unanimous  in  fixinir 
£50  as  the  amount  below  which  no  bill 
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of  sale  should  be  granted.  He  would 
now  ask  their  Lordc&ps  to  gi^e  a  aacond 
reading  to  the  Bill. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*." 
—{The  Lord  Coleridge,) 

Earl  CAIENS  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  offer  any  opposition  to  the  aeooiid 
reading  of  the  Bill,  indeed  he  thought  it 
was  a  measure  that  it  would  be  aa  well 
to  pass  into  law ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
seeing  how  very  much  it  touched  the 
commerce  of  the  country,   he  thought 
their  Lordships  would  do  well  to  give 
the  details  of  the  measure  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  before  they  determined  to 
do  so.    If  the  Bill  was  not  to  go  before 
a  Select  Committee,  it  would  be  all  the 
more  necessary.  He  had  received  repre- 
sentations fh)m  various   parts   of   the 
country,  which  satisfied  him  that  there 
was  much  difference  of  opinion   with 
regard  to  the  Bill.     He  did  not  see  on 
what  principle  it  was,  if  a  man  was  en- 
gaged in  trade,  that  they  should  say — 
"  xou  shall  not  borrow  money  on  a  bill 
of  sale  under  £60,  but  you  may  on  a  bill 
above  that  amount."     If  there  was  any 
advantage  at  all  in  giving  biUa  of  sale, 
he  could  not  see  why  the  poor  man  should 
be  prohibited  from  availing  himself  of 
the  advantage,  though  he  quite  admitted 
that  it  was,  no  doubt,  hard  when  a  man 
found  that  articles  which  he  had  supplied 
on  credit,  perhaps,  to  a  very  considerable 
value,  were  swept  away  by  means  of  a 
bill  of  sale ;   but  as  those  instruments 
were  registered  documents,   people  in 
trade    could  protect    themselves.      He 
would  suggest  that  the  Bill  be  ref^red 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLET 
asked  whether  there  was  no  innovation 
in  that  part  of  the  Bill  which  referred 
to  giving  a  bill  of  sale  on  g^wing  crope, 
and  which  seemed  like  an  advertisement 
for  money-lenders?  He  also  thought 
growing  crops  required  some  definition. 
Would  bills  of  sale  date  from  the  time 
seed  was  put  into  the  ground,  or  from 
the  time  when  it  came  up  ? 

Thb  lord  chancellor  said,  he 
was  glad  no  one  was  going  to  oppose  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  must 
express  his  concurrence  in  the  opinion  of 
his  noble  and  learned  Friend  opposite 
(Earl  Cairns),  that  the  details  of  the  Bill 
would  re<^uire  their  Lordships'  careful 
consideration.  If  the  Bill  could  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committeei  as  his  noble 
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and  learned  Friend  opposite  had  sug- 
gested, it  might  he  advantageous  for 
that  purpose ;  hut  if  the  convenience  of 
their  Lordships  would  not  admit  of  a 
Select  Committee,  it  was  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  Bill  should  be  carefully 
considered  in  that  House.  With  respect 
to  the  surprising  increase  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  bills  of  sale, 
particularly  for  small  amounts,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1 878,  there  was, 
he  thought,  a  simple  explanation,  which 
would  prevent  the  inference  being  drawn 
which  would  attribute  that  increase  to 
the  Act  of  1878.  The  law  formerly  was 
that  a  bill  of  sale  must  be  registered 
within,  he  thought,  21  days,  and  it  would 
be  in  force  in  the  meantime.  But  there 
was  nothing  whatever  to  prevent  the  bill 
of  sale  from  being  re-granted  from  time 
to  time  before  the  21  days  had  expired ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  under  the 
operation  of  that  law,  that  a  bill  of  sale 
might  never  be  put  upon  the  register  at 
all.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  numbers 
of  bills  of  sale  were  renewed  before  the 
expiration  of  the  21  days,  they  being,  in 
the  meantime,  perfectly  valid.  The  Act 
of  1878,  however,  provided,  very  strin- 
gently, that  a  bill  of  sale  must  be  regis- 
tered within  seven  days,  and  that,  if  not 
registered  within  that  time,  no  renewal 
of  it  should  be  valid.  The  consequence 
was  that  all,  or  almost  all,  the  bills  of 
sale  actually  granted  were  forced  upon 
the  register.  Therefore,  it  was  not  that 
the  Act  of  1878  called  a  number  of  bills 
of  sale  into  existence,  but  that,  all  being 
obliged  to  be  registered,  the  true  number 
and  extent  of  the  transactions  was  dis- 
closed. He  doubted  whether  the  Act  of 
1878  gave  any  stimulus  to  that  class  of 
transactions.  As  for  the  proposal  to 
abolish  all  bills  of  sale  under  £50,  he 
admitted  that,  if  practicable,  it  was  de- 
sirable that  the  State  should  protect 
poor  persons  against  the  extortions  of 
usurers;  but  it  was  a  strong  measure 
to  compel  such  persons  to  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, or  to  break  up  their  business, 
instead  of  dealing  with  their  property 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  money.  The 
evidence  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Coleridge)  had  referred 
might  probably  justify  the  conclusions 
which  he  had  drawn  from  it ;  but  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  unquestionably 
required  very  careful  consideration.  For 
instance,  there  was  a  clause  enumerating 
several    acts,    all    depending    on    the 


grantor  of  the  bill  of  sale,  which  if  the 
grantor  did  not  do,  the  grantee  could 
not  take  possession.  Another  clause 
dealt  with  the  contingency  of  bankruptcy 
within  12  months  after  the  granting  of 
a  bill  of  sale,  and  virtually  provided  that, 
unless,  within  that  period,  the  grantee 
took  possession,  he  must  lose  the  benefit 
of  his  security,  although,  under  the 
former  clause,  he  could  not  take  pos- 
session, except  in  certain  circumstances 
which,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
might  never  occur.  The  restrictions, 
indeed,  were  so  numerous  as  to  leave 
him  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  to  doubt 
whether  any  persons  would  be  willing 
to  lend  either  a  great  or  a  small  sum 
on  such  terms.  He  did  not  say  that 
there  were  not  proper  and  useful  pro- 
visions in  the  Bill;  but  he  thought, 
without  expressing  a  final  opinion  on 
the  subject,  that  the  clauses  he  had  men- 
tioned might  profitably  be  examined  by 
a  Select  Committee. 

LoBD  COLERIDGE  said,  he  was  quite 
willing,  if  it  was  the  general  wish  of 
their  Lordships,  that  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack  should  be  adopted. 

» 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  re/erred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

EGYPT  — THE    SUEZ    CANAL. 
OBSEBYATIONS.      QUESTION. 

LoKD  LAMINGTON,  in  rising  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  balance 
sheet  of  the  Suez  Canal,  said,  that  he 
was  anxious  not  to  say  one  word  that 
might  embarrass  the  Government  in  the 
present  serious  state  of  Egyptian  affairs  ; 
but  the  shareholders  of  the  Suez  Canal 
had  recently  held  a  meeting  in  Paris,  and 
the  Keport  submitted  to  them  was  so 
remarkable  that  it  seemed  to  him  de- 
sirable to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of 
their  Lordships  and  the  country,  in  order 
that  the  Government  should  state  what 
amount  of  control  they  exercised  over  the 
Canal.  As  the  House  knew,  the  Canal 
was  opened  in  1869.  Li  the  following 
year  490  ships  passed  through  it,  with  a 
gross  tonnage  of  486,000  tons.  In  lb79, 
1,477  ships  passed  through,  of  a  tonnage 
of  3,236,000  tons;  in  1880,  2,026,  of  a 
tonnage  of  4,344,000;  in  1881,  2,727, 
with  a  tonnage  of  5,794,000.  The  result 
of  all  this  was  that  the  net  profit,  after 
deducting  5  per  cent  for  the  reserve 
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fund,  amounted  to  about  14  or  16  per 
cent.  The  Heport  went  on  to  say  that 
last  year's  figures  showed  an  increase  on 
those  of  1880  of  34  per  cent  in  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  the  tonnage,  and  of 
28j^  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  the  re- 
ceipts, and  he  (Lord  Lamington)  sup- 
posed that  altogether  such  a  balance- 
sheet  of  such  an  undertaking  was  never 
presented  before.  Seven  new  permanent 
services  for  the  Canal  were  inaugu- 
rated last  year — the  British  India,  the 
German,  the  Thames  and  Mersey,  a 
French  one  to  Mauritius  and  Keunion,  a 
Dutch  one  to  Java,  an  English  one  for 
the  same  destination,  and  a  Chinese  line, 
the  China  Merchants'  Steam  Navigation 
Company.  The  vessels  bound  direct  for 
Australia  numbered  98,  as  against  51  in 
the  year  1 880.  This  steady  increase  had 
been  maintained  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
freights  to  Lidia  and  the  East  had  been 
80  low  as  hardly  to  3rield  the  barest  profit 
to  the  shippers.  The  Canal,  in  fact, 
tended  more  and  more,  year  by  year,  to 
become  the  sole  International  lughway 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  as  well 
as  between  Europe  and  Australasia. 
Now,  as  78  or  79  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  ships  passing  through  the 
Canal  in  1881  carried  the  British  fiag, 
that  fact  was  sufficient  to  show  the  enor- 
mous importance  of  the  Canal  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  reason  which  made  it  spe- 
cially necessary  at  the  present  moment 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government 
to  this  part  of  the  Egyptian  question, 
and  it  was  this — half  the  Canal,  the  part 
connecting  Ismailia  with  Port  Said,  de- 
pended for  its  water  supply  on  the  fresh- 
water canal  which  passed  Ismailia,  turned 
southward,  and  ended  at  Suez.  This 
supply  was  both  precarious  and  insuffi- 
cient, and  if  it  were  interrupted  would 
render  Port  Said  uninhabitable,  and 
would  necessitate  the  abandonment  of 
many  stations  on  the  Canal.  That  was 
exceedingly  important,  especially  as  he 
found  that  the  officials  of  the  water  com- 
pany that  supplied  Alexandria  had  given 
notice  of  the  suspension  of  their  works 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try. It  thus  appeared  that  the  water 
supply  of  Alexandria  might  be  cut  off  at 
any  moment,  from  which  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  must  follow,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
new  fresh-water  canal,  which,  according 
to  the  Beport,  had  become  very  desir- 1 
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able,  and  as  to  which  measures  had  been 
taken  for  its  construction,  had  now  been 
suspended  owing  to  the  troubled  state  of 
the  country.  He  had  taken  upon  him- 
self to  point  out,  15  years  ago,  that  the 
Suez  Canal  would  eventually  become  the 
high  road  between  England  and  India, 
where  we  had  250,000,000  subjects,  and 
the  prediction  had  been  fulfilled.  There- 
fore, it  was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  question,  as  regarded 
our  interests  in  it ;  and  in  order  to  diow 
what  others  thought  of  it,  he  would  ask 
their  Lordships'  attention  to  a  despatch 
of  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire,  who  said 
that  England  furnished  nearly  all  &e 
custom,  and  that  the  Canal  was  the  in- 
dispensable route  which  placed  her  in 
communication  with  that  incomparable 
Colony  which  she  possessed  in  India. 
It  was  said  that  there  was  to  be  a  Euro- 
pean Conference,  and  he  (Lord  Laming- 
ton) believed  that  the  assembling  here- 
after of  all  the  Powers  at  a  Conference, 
with  Turkey  sending  her  Hepresentative, 
would  be  attended  with  beneficial  results; 
but  to  hold  one  at  the  present  moment 
would  be  like  building  a  lifeboat  whilst 
the  vessel  was  hurrying  to  destruction, 
or  constructing  a  fire-escape  when  the 
building  was  in  flames.  With  or  with- 
out allies  we  were  bound  to  protect  our 
interests,  independent  of  any  other  conn* 
try.  The  result,  so  far,  of  our  interfer- 
ence seemed  to  be  that  all  the  Powers 
were  afraid  of  each  other.  France  was 
afraid  of  the  Sultan,  England  would  not 
act  without  France,  Italy  would  not  act 
without  the  other  Powers— and,  in  fact, 
the  only  person  who  was  not  afraid  was 
Arabi  Pasha,  who  set  everybody  at  de- 
fiance. There  was  no  time  for  a  Con- 
ference, because  in  one  week  the  Sues 
Canal  might  be  in  jeopardy.  He  did 
not  say  there  should  be  any  interference 
in  the  internal  afiairs  of  Egypt,  because 
he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  within  our 
right  to  do  so  ;  but  trying  to  protect  the 
Canal  could  in  no  way  be  said  to  be  in- 
terfering with  the  general  policy  of  the 
country  at  all ;  and  when  our  own  inte- 
rests were  at  stake,  together  with  the 
lives  and  property  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, they  were  bound  to  interfere  when 
necessary.  If  France  had  gone  before 
us,  so  much  the  better ;  but,  come  what 
would,  we  were  bound  to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  countrymen  and  the  trade 
of  our  country.  We  ought  to  act  in  in- 
dependence of  other  countries,  stating 
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that  we  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with 
any  internal  arrangement.  What  had 
been  done  by  the  Ooremment  in  sending 
ships  to  Alexandria  without  troops  on 
board  was  of  as  much  utility  as — 

**  A  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean," 

and  like  sending  a  body  without  a  soul. 
What  the  Qovemment  ought  to  do  was 
to  take  such  measures  as  would  prove 
e£fectual  in  the  protection  of  the  Canal, 
and  not  in  this  matter  to  rely  on  France 
or  any  other  Power,  but  to  see  that  the 
interests  of  England,  which  were  para- 
mount above  all  others,  would  be  duly 
considered  and  conserved.  In  conclu- 
sion,  he  would  ask  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
yemment  whether  they  possessed  any 
control  over  the  management  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Canal  ? 

Eabl  GRAIfTILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
should  be  the  very  last  person  to  charge 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Laming- 
ton)  with  introducmg  Questions  merely 
with  a  view  of  embarrassing  Mer  Ma- 
jesty's (Government.  The  noble  Lord 
puts  Questions  and  discusses  subjects  in 
which  he  takes  an  interest  always  in  the 
most  courteous  manner.  I  must  say  I 
can  oonoeive  no  subject  of  greater  inte- 
rest than  the  one  the  noble  Lord's  Ques- 
tion is  upon,  none  jour  Lordships  take 
a  deeper  interest  m,  or  to  which  Her 
Majesty's  (Government  attach  greater 
importance.    At  the  same  time,  I  must 

Joint  out  to  my  noble  Friend  that  his 
Question  hardly  led  me  to  anticipate  the 
exact  line  he  was  going  to  take.  The 
Notice  on  the  Paper  is — 

"To  call  attention  to  the  halance  sheet  of 
the  Sues  Canal,  and  to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tomment  wh^er  they  possess  any  control 
oyer  the  management  and  maintenance  of  the 
Ganal." 

The  noble  Lord  himself  gave  some 
figures — some  very  striking  ng^es,  and 
I  believe  he  gave  them  quite  accurately — 
as  to  the  balance-sheet  of  the  Canal.  As 
to  the  control  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  over  the  management  and 
maintenance  of  the  Canal,  no  doubt  the 
noble  Lord  knows  exactly  how  the  mat- 
ter stands.  We  receive  no  share  of  the 
earnings  of  the  Canal  until  1894 ;  but  we 
receive  from  the  Khedive  5  per  cent 
upon  the  purchase  money  of  our  shares. 
We  have  nominated  three  competent 
men  as  members  of  the  Board  of  l)irec- 
torsi  who  represent  the  British  Qovem- 


ment  on  the  Board — Cblonel  Stokes,  Sir 
Bivers  Wilson,  and-  Mr.  Stanley.  The 
two  former  gentlemen  watch  all  finan- 
cial matters,  and  attend  every  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Board,  and  the  latter  is 
the  resident  director  in  Paris,  a  member 
of  the  managing  committee,  and  sends 
the  (jbvemment  information  of  every- 
thing that  occurs  there.  In  fact,  they 
all  three  report  constantly  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  upon  all  matters 
affecting  either  the  financial  or  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  this  country,  and  I  am 
informed  that  they  have  great  influence 
upon  the  Board,  and  are  treated  with 
great  consideration  by  the  French  direc- 
tors. The  noble  Lord  went  into  a  much 
larger  question,  one  which  very  properly 
occupies  the  public  mind  to  a  great 
extent  at  the  present  moment,  i  can 
only  say  as  to  that  question  that  it  does 
not  escape  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  and  we  attach  absolutely 
the  same  importance  that  the  noble  Lord 
does  to  the  enormous  interest  England 
possesses  in  the  Suez  Canal. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.— (No  138.) 
{The  Lord  O'Hagan.) 

8E0OND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Lord  O'HAGAN,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  its 
object  was  to  alter  to  a  large  extent  an 
existing  Act  of  Parliament.  Their  Lord- 
ships would  remember  that  in  1878  the 
noble  and  learned  Earl,  the  then  Lord 
Chancellor  (Earl  Cairns),  introduced  into 
their  Lordships'  House  a  Bill  for  the 
improvement  of  intermediate  education 
in  Ireland.  That  was  a  very  wise,  just, 
and  impartial  measure.  Their  Lordships 
accepted  it  unanimously,  and  it  went 
through  the  House  of  Commons  also 
with  unanimity.  The  Act  then  passed 
was  received  in  Ireland  with  uniform 
favour  on  all  sides.  It  created  great 
emulation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
created  new  schools,  improved  the  old 
schools,  and  gave  a  wonderful  stimulus 
to  the  education  of  the  country.  The 
funds  for  carrying  out  the  new  system, 
which  were  taken  from  the  Church 
Surplus  Fund,  proved,  however,  to  be 
inaaequate  for  the  purpose,  and  when 
the  Bill  passed  the  House  £1,000,000 
was  allocated  by  Yote  to  purposes  of  iu- 
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termediate  education  in  Ireland.  Bat 
that  arrangement  regarded  only  the  boys 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  not  contemplated 
that  the  girls  should  come  within  the 
operations  of  the  measure  at  all.  The 
change,  however,  was  proposed  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously agreed  that  the  Bill  should 
apply  to  girls  as  well  as  boys.  As  was 
pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  result  of 
the  change  was  likely  to  be  that  the 
£1,000,000,  although  it  was  belieyed 
that  it  would  be  adequate  for  the  young 
males,  would  not  be  adequate  when  the 
addition  of  the  girls  was  made.  It  was 
stated  that  a  difficulty  would  arise,  and 
the  noble  and  learned  Earl  (Earl  Cairns) 
pledged  the  Government  that  if  there 
shoiud  be,  as  anticipated,  a  want  of  ad- 
ditional means  for  this  great  national 
purpose,  the  question  of  supplying  these 
means  would  be  considered  by  the  Go- 
vernment. The  figures  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  system  were  remarkable, 
and  might  be  of  interest  to  their  Lord- 
ships. In  the  year  1 879— the  Bill  having 
passed  in  1878 — there  were  3,671  boys 
and  979  girls  under  the  scheme — a  total 
of  4,630.  In  1 880,  there  were  4,693  boys 
and  1,477  girls— a  total  of  6,170;  in 
1881,  the  boys  were  5,714,  and  the  girls, 
2,033— a  total  of  7,747.  That  showed  a 
marvellous  progress  and  a  very  satisfac- 
tory state  of  things  indeed.  But  the 
result  was  that  the  Commisp.ioners  of 
Intermediate  Education,  applying  them- 
selves to  the  changed  circumstances 
which  were  created  by  the  addition  of 
the  girls,  found  that  their  means  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  for 
result  fees,  exhibitions,  and  prizes  which 
it  was  necessary  to  give  K)r  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  the  system,  and  in 
the  year  1881  there  came  a  deficit. 
There  was  consequently  at  that  moment, 
he  (Lord  0*Hagan)  was  sorry  to  say,  a 
considerable  deficit  with  reference  to  the 
existing  operations  of  the  system,  and  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  look  carefully  into  the  matter,  and  to 
fulfil,  in  the  case  of  this  system  of  inter- 
mediate education,  the  promise  made  by 
their  Predecessors.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, in  the  year  1879-80,  there  was  a 
considerable  surplus — a  surplus  of  some 
£8,000  or  £10,000 ;  in  1881  that  surplus 
became  a  deficit.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment provided  that  the  Oommissioners 
could  accumulate  the  surplus  from  year 
to  year  and  capitalize  it ;  but  it  deprived 
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them  of  the  power  of  applying  tk« 
plus  that  might  be  aoeumulated  oa* 
year  to  supplying  a  deficit  of  another 
year.  The  object  of  the  preeeot  Bill  was 
to  give  the  Commissioners  pow^  to 
apply  the  surplus  of  187^80  to  the 
deficit  of  1881,  and  would  give  them 
continuous  powers  hereafter  to  apply 
surpluses  in  the  same  way.  He  would 
ask  them  to  give  the  BlU  a  second 
reading. 

Mw€d,  '<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  ^.*' 
--{The  Lord  O'Hagan.) 

On  Question  ?  Eesohed  in  the  ajirw^' 
tive. 

Bill  read  2'  accordingly,  and  commiited 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  Tl^ 
morrow. 

In  reply  to  a  Question  upon  the  sab- 
ject, 

Lord  0' HAG  AN  said,  that  the  Trea- 
sury had  not  been  yet  applied  to,  as  it 
was  only  a  power  to  use  money  already  in 
hand ;  but  if  there  were  still  a  deficit,  the 
small  amount  necessary  to  defray  it  would 
come  out  of  the  Disestablished  Church 
Surplus. 

COUNTY  COURTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
{The  Lord  O'Sagan,) 

(no.    105.)   SECOND  BBADDfO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Lord  G'HAGAN,  in  moving  that  tlie 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  it  would,  if  passed,  facilitate  and 
improve  the  means  of  obtaining  appeals 
from  the  County  Courts  in  Iraiand. 
There  were  certain  difi^ulties  existing 
under  the  present  law.  Certain  cases 
disposed  of  by  the  County  Courts  were 
not  appealable;  and  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  give  an  appesd  in  every 
case,  except  those  which  came  within 
the  late  Acts  of  Parliament  dealing  with 
the  equitable  jurisdiction  of  the  ODunty 
Courts.  The  second  object  of  tliis  leg^ 
lation  was  to  g^ve  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
pealing, which  at  present  could  only  be 
done  whilst  the  County  Court  was  sitting, 
after  the  sittings  of  the  Court  had  ter- 
minated. If  that  were  not  done,  there 
would  be  in  many  cases  a  defeat  of 
justice.  The  Bill  also  provided  that 
certain  jurisdiction  should  be  ffiven  to 
County  Courts  in  Ireland  which  they 
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did  not  at  present  posBets — one  of  which 
was  to  allow  executors  to  administer, 
within  certain  limits,  the  assets  in  the 
County  Courts ;  and  also  to  give  County 
Courts  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  there 
had  been  n\istake  or  fraud,  and  where 
the  County  Courts  had  not,  up  to  the 
present,  been  able  to  take  action  under 
the  existing  law.  He  believed,  in  both 
these  cases,  it  was  considered  a  matter 
of  ereat  hardship  that  people  having  to 
deal  only  with  small  cases  should  be 
compelled  to  go  to  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
cery, and  incur  enormous  expense,  where 
the  matter  at  issue  was  often  of  a  trifling 
amount.  He  would  conclude  by  moving 
the  second  reading. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read 2»." 
—{Th$  Lard  O'Hagan.) 

Thb  Eabl  of  MILLTOWN  said,  he 
did  not  wish  to  oppose  the  Bill.  It, 
however,  gave  an  absolutely  unlimited 
right  of  appeal ;  and  it  was  not,  in  his 
opinion,  always  of  advantage  to  a  poor 
person  that  there  should  be  a  right  of 
appeal  in  his  case.  Such  a  power  might 
oftien  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  he  thought  a  person 
making  an  appeal  should  have  to  show 
good  grounds  for  doing  so.  There  should, 
moreover,  be  no  right  of  appeal  in  actions 
of  debt  under  a  certain  amount,  otherwise 
it  might  be  possible  for  a  rich  man  to 
crush  a  poor  man  by  insisting  on  his  right 
of  appeal.  Then  the  appeal  was  to  a 
Judge  of  Assize  ;  and,  unfortunately— or 
fortunately  as  some  think — in  Ireland 
the  Assizes  only  took  place  twice  a-year, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  time  might 
thus  elapse  before  an  appeal  could  pos- 
sibly be  heard.  There  was  a  Winter 
Assize,  and  he  would  suggest  that  ap- 
peals should  be  heard  before  the  Judges 
who  went  on  those  Assizes.  He  saw 
that  the  Bill  made  it  unnecessary  that  an 
affidavit  should  be  made  by  the  ap- 
pellant that  the  appeal  was  not  madid 
for  the  purpose  of  delay.  That  would 
be  a  baa  provision,  and  he  trusted  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  O'Hagan) 
would  see  the  desirabihty  of  taking  it 
out  of  the  Bm. 

On  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  afirmo' 
tk$. 

Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  To- 
morrow. 


SOMEKSHAM  RECTORY  BILL. 
(Th$  Earl  of  Pom$,) 

(iro.  116.)    sEcom)  beadino. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read« 

The  Eael  of  POWIS,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,  said,  its  object 
was  to  provide  that  four-sevenths  of  the 
income  of  the  rectory  should  be  enjoyed 
by  the  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  while  three-sevenths  should 
be  allotted  to  the  clergyman  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  parish,  subject  to  the 
obligation  to  maintain  two  curates. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2-." 
--{The  Earl  of  Powie.) 

On  Question  ?  Betolved  in  the  afir- 
mative. 

Bill  read  2*  accordingly. 

Houee  adjourned  at  8ix  o'clock, 

tiU  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  I9th  June,  1882. 


MINUTES.] -New  Member  Sworn— Robert 
William  Duff,  esquire,  for  the  County  of 
Banff. 

Select  Committee — i?«por^— Artizans'  and  La- 
bourers' Dwellings  [No.  235]. 

Pritate  Bills  {by  Order)-^Cotmd6redai  amended 
— Accrington  Improvement  {changed  from 
"  Accrington  Extensionandlmprovement  ")*; 
Blackburn  Improvement;  Bolton  Improve- 
ment*; Chadderton  Improvement*;  Maccles- 
field Corporation  * ;  Mancbester  Corporation ; 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Improvement  •. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Firet  Beading — High- 
way Bate  and  Expenditure  *  [209]. 

Second  Beading  —  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland) 
[203]. 

Commt^M— Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  [167] 
— R.P.  [Fourteenth  Night], 

Committee — Bepori — Copyright  (Musical  Com- 
positions) [161]. 

Third   Beading — Local   Government  (Ireland) 

Provisional  Orders  (No.  6)*  [160];   Local 

ment  Provisional  Order  (No.  11)  •  [186],  and 

patted. 
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BILL  {by  Order). 
GOKSIDEBATIOV,   AS  AMENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
considered." — {Sir  Charles  Forster.) 

Me.  HOPWOOD,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment — 

**  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Improvement  Bills,  or  any 
of  tiiem,  included  in  the  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sanitary  and  Police  Clauses  of  March 
13th,  1882,  unless  such  portions  thereof  as  create 
local  sanitary  or  police  law,  exceptional  to  the 
Law  of  the  Kealm,  he  omitted  therefrom," 

said,  he  was  quite  sensible  that  his 
Amendment  was  somewhat  ill-timed, 
considering  the  present  block  of  the 
Business  of  the  House;  but  he  hoped 
that  indulgence  would  be  extended  to 
him  while  he  pointed  out  that  this  was  a 
continuation  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  a  useful  protest  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion in  this  direction  which  he  had  made 
a  few  weeks  ago.  It  would  be  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House  that  certain  Bills 
which  were  connected  with  sanitary  ar- 
rangements and  police  matters  had  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee ;  and  the 
whole  of  those  Bills  now  stood  on  the 
Paper  for  further  consideration.  He 
had  objected  to  them  when  they  were 
originally  before  the  House,  on  the 
g^und  that  a  large  number  of  pro- 
visions were  contained  in  them  which 
would,  if  they  were  passed,  effect  an 
alteration  in  the  general  law  of  the 
land;  and  that  it  was  inexpedient  to 
sanction  such  provisions  in  Private 
Bills. 

ROYAL  ASSENT. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Oommis- 
sioners ; — 

The  House  went ; — and  being  re- 
turned : — 

Mr.  Sfbakeb  reported  the  Eoj^al  Aesent 
to  several  Bills. 

BLACKBURN  IMPROVEMENT  BILL. 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  the 
Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  considered.'' 
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Mr.  HOPWOOD,  resuming,  said,  he 
had  been  explaining  to  the  House  tite 
position  of  this  matter.  On  the  IMi 
March  it  was  ordered  by  the  Hoose^ 

'*  That  the  Committee  of  Selection  do  appotnt 
a  Committee,  not  exceeding  Seven  in  number,  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  all  private  Bills  pro- 
moted by  Municipal  and  other  local  Anthoritiea, 
by  whicii  it  is  proposed  to  create  ^wers  re- 
lating to  Police  or  Sanitary  Regulations  which 
deviate  from,  or  are  *in  extension  of,  or  re- 
pugnant to,  the  general  Law ;  and  that  it  be  an 
Instruction  to  such  Committee  to  make  a  Special 
Report  to  this  House  in  respect  of  any  snch 
powers  as  the  Committee  may  sanction,  together 
with  the  reasons  on  which  the  g^rant  of  such 
powers  are  recommended  and  the  rocent  pre- 
cedents applicable  to  the  case." 

That  Order  was  acted  upon,  and  these 
Bills  were  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
hon.  Members  specially  selected  for  the 
purpose ;  and,  so  far  as  he  (Mr.  Hop- 
wood)  was  concerned,  he  would  join  in 
bearing  his  testimony  to  the  able  man- 
ner in  which  the  Committee  had  dis- 
charged their  duties,  and  had  complied 
with  the  general  directions  of  the  In> 
structiou  they  had  received  firom  the 
House.  Nevertheless,  he  had  still  to 
call  attention  to  some  matters,  although 
not  in  a  sense  of  hostility,  in  these  Pri- 
vate Bills  which  had  not  been  reported 
upon  by  the  Committee,  in  the  hope 
that  in  future  precautions  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  the  inconvenient  course 
adopted  in  the  present  case  from  be- 
coming a  precedent.  The  House  knew 
what  the  general  mode  was  of  intro- 
ducing Improvement  Bills  of  this  sort 
The  Bill  itself  usually  had  in  view  some 
special  wants  of  the  town  in  connection 
with  which  it  was  introduced,  such  as 
gas,  or  water,  or  possibly  highways. 
There  might  be  some  special  demand 
which  called  for  legislation,  and  for 
legislation  which  might  be  properlv  ap- 

Elied  locally.  But  when  the  Bill  was 
rought  in  due  form  before  the  Corpora- 
tion, some  member  of  the  Corporation, 
who  had  some  ''  fad  "  upon  some  other 
general  subject — perhaps  of  health — 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of 
converting  the  measure  into  an  Omnibus 
Bill,  so  as  to  include  in  it  a  number  of 
other  matters  on  which  he  thought  legis- 
lation might  be  fairly  and  effectively 
introduced.  The  Corporation  therenpon 
set  to  work  to  see  how  this  was  to  be 
done.  It  was  provided  by  the  Legisla- 
ture under  Leeman's  Act  that  due  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  town  affected,  that 
a  meeting  should  be  called  to  discuss  the 
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proposal,  and  that  nothing  whatever 
should  be  done  without  proper  informa- 
tion haying  been  conveyed  to  the  people 
of  the  town  who  were  interested  in  the 
project.  But  the  way  in  which  that  pro- 
vision of  that  Statute  was  carried  out 
was  to  insert  a  sort  of  advertisement  in 
the  newspapers,  intimating  that  a  Bill 
was  about  to  be  promoted  in  Parliament, 
containing  provisions  respecting  eas  and 
water,  and  "  for  other  purposes."  Then, 
under  the  "  other  purposes,''  most  im- 
portant clauses  were  introduced,  often 
infringing  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  placing  every  sanitanr  and 
pohce  reg^ation  under  the  exclusive 
control  of  a  certain  class  of  persons  who 
were,  as  a  general  rule,  able  to  introduce 
such  measures  as '' unopposed."  He  was 
sensible  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which 
he  could  not  induce  the  House  to  devote 
all  the  attention  it  deserved;  but  he, 
nevertheless,  felt  himself  bound  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  to  show  the 
evils  which  the  existing  system  engen- 
dered. As  he  had  tdready  stated,  a 
Select  Committee  had  sat  upon  these 
various  Bills,  and  it  would  probably 
interest  the  House  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  provisions  which  the  Committee  had 
considered  it  right  to  cut  down.  He 
would  refer  for  an  example  to  the  Dundee 
Police  Bill.  That  Bill  contained  clauses 
of  this  sort— that  every  person  who  com- 
mitted, or  attempted  to  commit,  false- 
hood, fraud,  or  otherwise,  in  the  course 
of  an  investigation  before  the  magistrates, 
should  be  liable  to  imprisonment  for  60 
days ;  and  that  a  pawnbroker  or  broker 
should,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
punishable  as  the  receiver  of  stolen  goods. 
Then  there  were  provisions  in  regard  to 
disorderly  houses,  and  powers  enabling 
medical  men  to  inspect  and  examine  every 
house  and  premises,  and  every  person 
residing  in  such  house  or  premises,  in 
order  to  ascertain  if  anyone  was  suffering 
ftx>m  any  infectious  or  dangerous  disease. 
There  were  powers  also  to  issue  and  en- 
force reg^ations  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  A  number  of  these 
powers  were  struck  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee before  whom  theBill  was  sent;  but 
not  only  the  Dundee  Police  Bill,  but  the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Improvement  Bill, 
and  various  others,  contained  a  number 
of  similar  extravagant  provisions.  He 
could  not  say  that  such  provisions  were 
actually  applied  for  by  the  Corporations 
interested,  because  he  understood  that 


when  a  town  wanted  an  Improvement 
Act,  it  was  the  practice  to  send  up  general 
instructions  to  a  Parliamentary  agent, 
who  thereupon  set  to  work  and  included 
in  the  Bill  every  possible  provision  which 
any  other  town  m  a  distant  quarter  had 
ever  either  obtained  or  sought  for.  The 
object  of  the  Act  was  to  tsj  these  pro- 
positions again  before  a  Committee,  who 
might  feel  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
Bill  being  unopposed,  they  were  to  be 
passed  without  question,  and  in  that  way 
a  Bill,  containing  provisions  which  the 
Legislature  never  intended,  was  passed 
by  a  Committee  upstairs  and  became  the 
law  of  the  land.  It  was  as  well  that  the 
House  should  know  that  a  Private  Act 
was  just  as  much  an  Act  of  Parliament 
as  any  public  one.  It  was  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  so ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  certainly  was  so,  and  hence  it  was 
that  they  had  an  accumulation  of  pro- 
visions in  Private  Acts  which  were  con- 
trary to  the  generally  received  law  of 
the  land.  Owing  to  the  adoption,  by 
means  of  such  Private  Acts,  of  peculiar 
legislation,  the  law  had  become  as  di- 
verse in  form  in  many  localities  as  the 
numerous  laws  and  jurisdictions  which 
characterised  France  prior  to  the  Bevo- 
lution.  He  believed  that,  in  the  Eeso- 
lutions  they  had  arrived  at,  the  Select 
Committee  had  done  excellent  service ; 
but,  although  they  had  rendered  excel- 
lent service  in  certain  respects,  they  had 
thought  it  right  to  sanction  two  long 
series  of  sections  in  the  Bill  before  them, 
which  made  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  Sanitary  Code,  and  they  had  done  so, 
in  his  (Mr.  Hopwood's)  opinion,  without 
hearing  the  people  who  were  interested 
on  the  other  side.  They  had  trusted 
altogether  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Local 
Government  Board ;  and,  in  doin^  so, 
he  submitted  that  they  were  entirely  in 
error.  He  would  admit  that  there  was 
great  value  in  having  some  Department 
of  the  State  responsible  to  the  House  for 
what  was  passed  in  the  shape  of  these 
Local  Bills ;  but  when  he  found  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  were  prepared 
to  go  in  advance  of  the  public  mind  in 
regard  to  sanitary  legislation,  he  con- 
tended that  a  Committee  of  this  kind 
ought  to  have  exercised  its  own  inde- 
pendent judgment  in  the  matter.  He 
would  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
the  Committee,  in  this  instance,  had  not 
done  their  duty ;  but  what  he  did  say 
was  that  certain  objectionable  prindplea 
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which  had  been  pointed  out  by  him  had 
been  left  untouched,  and  that  altera- 
tions of  the  general  law  ougbt  not  to  be 
made  in  the  shape  of  Private  Statutes. 
The  Committee,  in  their  Beport,  stated 
that— 

*' Anomalies  and  irx«gularitie8  hare  un- 
doubtedly recetTed  the  sanction  without  the 
full  knowled^  of  Parliament ;  and  it  appears 
to  the  Committee  that  Buch  provisions,  whether 
punishable  or  otherwise,  should  not,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  by  the  mere  fact  of  being  un- 
opposed, escape  the  publicity  which  their  im- 
portance demands." 

They  then  proceeded  to  say  that  they 
had  examined  the  clauses  of  the  Bills 
submitted  to  them,  and  had  struck  out  a 
large  number  of  clauses  proposing  to 
give  powers  which  might  be  already 
obtained  by  means  of  bye- laws  under 
general  Acts.  Their  defence  for  sanction- 
ing the  two  particular  sets  of  clauses 
they  had  inserted  was,  in  the  first  place, 
in  regard  to  the  sanitary  regulations, 
that  they  were  asked  for  mostly  by  the 
medical  officers  of  the  Corporations  in- 
terested. Now,  the  medical  officer  of  a 
corporate  body  might  be  one  of  the  ablest 
of  men,  or  he  might  be,  as  was  too  often 
the  case,  a  practitioner  subordinate  to 
many  others  in  the  same  town,  quite  in- 
experienced and  unskilled,  and  yet  it 
was  proposed  to  give  him  these  excep- 
tional and  extraordinary  powers  at  his 
own  request.  He  would  give  the  House 
one  quotation  from  the  evidence  to  illus- 
trate what  he  meant.  It  was  the  case 
of  Bolton,  and  a  medical  officer  was 
called  before  the  Committee  in  support 
of  a  clause  conferring  exceptional  powers 
in  regard  to  infectious  diseases.  The 
clause  provided  that  if  any  person  had 
resided  in  a  house,  or  any  part  of  a 
house,  in  which  there  had  been  within 
six  weeks  previously  a  person  suffering 
from  an  infectious  disease,  which  house 
had  not  been  disinfected  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Corporation,  &c.,  and  no 
person  residing  in  such  house,  or  part  of 
such  house,  should  receive  books,  fto.,  on 
loan  from  any  such  house,  any  person 
offending  being  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
40«.  The  witness  was  a  Bolton  practi- 
tioner, who  was  called  in  support  of  the 
Bolton  Bill ;  and  his  evidence  was  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  to  legis- 
late to  prevent  the  transmission  of 
disease  by  means  of  books,  letters,  pam- 
phlets, and  so  on.  Being  asked  to  give 
an  instance  in  which  a  disease  had  been 
so  transmittedi  the  witness  stated  that| 
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about  a  month  or  six  weeks  previonslj^ 
a  case  came  before  him  which  clearly 
established  that  small-pox  had  beaa 
transmitted  by  that  means.  The  case 
was  that  of  a  young  lady  engaged  in 
the  distribution  of  tracts  from  honse  to 
house.  She  caught  the  disease,  and  snh- 
sequently  died ;  and  the  witness  thonght 
it  was  quite  possible  that  the  work  she 
was  engaged  in — of  distributing^  tracto 
in  the  district — contributed  towards  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  This  was  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  who  was  to  be 
charged  with  the  administration  of  one 
of  these  Private  Acts  which  Bought  to 
add  to  his  power ;  and  this  was  the  way 
in  which  he  was  prepared  to  deal  with 
these  most  important  questions.  A  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  asked  the  witness 
on  what  theory  he  submitted  that  the 
young  lady  had  caught  the  infectioa 
from  the  tracts,  and  not  from  contact 
with  any  individual  she  might  visited ; 
and  the  answer  was,  that  she  might 
have  done  so,  but  she  might  also  have 
taken  it  from  the  tracts ;  and  he  thooght 
the  distribution  of  tracts,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, ought  not  to  be  allowed. 
The  same  Member  of  the  Committee 
aftked  him  if  he  had  known,  in  the  course 
of  his  experience,  a  case  in  which  an  in- 
fectious disease  had  been  taken  from  a 
monthly  magazine.  The  witness  said  he 
could  not  quite  recollect  a  case  in  whidi 
such  a  thing  had  occurred.  The  question 
was  repeated — **  Did  you  ever  know  of 
a  case  where  a  disease  or  disorder  was 
taken  from  a  magazine?"  and  the 
answer  was — **I  do  not  know  of  one.'' 
Yet,  in  the  very  district  to  which  this 
evidence  applied  —  namely,  Bolton,  it 
had  transpired,  within  the  last  few  days, 
that  a  medical  gentleman  had  sent  a 
patient  whom  he  was  attending  to  a 
small-pox  hospital ;  and  yet  the  patient 
turned  out  to  be  suffering  only  ^m 
measles.  These  were  the  men  who  cla- 
moured for  these  violent  and  stringent 
Acts — persons  with  peculiar  "fads,"  at 
whose  instance  respectable  people  wen 
to  be  conveyed  from  their  residenoea  to 
hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  infectioiia 
diseases,  often  in  a  state  in  which  they 
were  totally  unfit  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  he  itm 
to  Order.  The  hon.  and  learned  Oea- 
tleman  (Mr.  Hopwood)  was  illustrating 
his  case  by  quoting  a  series  of  dausee 
which  had  been  disallowed  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  which  were  not,  ther^Eorey 
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in  any  of  tli6  Bills  now  before  the  Honse. 
He  would  ask  the  Speaker  if  it  was 
competent  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, in  moving  his  Amendment,  to 
apply  his  argument  to  provisions  which 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  Bills  referred 
to  the  SeliHst  Committee  ? 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  to  explain  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  refer  to  these  matters. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  said,  the  Question 
before  the  House  was  the  consideration 
of  the  Blackburn  Improvement  Bill.  He 
did  not  gather  from  the  observations  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 

Sort  (Mr.  Hopwood)  that  his  remarks 
ad  any  relation  to  that  Bill;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  the  conversation 
which  was  being  carried  on  generally 
throughout  the  House  prevented  him 
from  gathering  accurately  what  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  statements  exactly 
were. 

Mb.  hopwood  said,  he  regretted, 
as  much  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  indisposition  of  the  House  to  listen 
to  the  discussion  of  these  Bills ;  and  he 
could  assure  the  House  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken a  task  which  was  likely  to  be 
of  very  little  profit  to  himself,  and  for 
which  he  expected  to  receive  a  very 
small  modicum  of  thanks.  He  begged, 
however,  that  for  a  short  time  longer 
the  House  would  extend  their  forbear- 
ance to  him,  because  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  point  out  certain  facts,  although 
he  was  not  in  the  least  degree  disposed 
to  enter  at  length  into  matters  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  purview  of  the 
House  by  the  very  beneficial  action  of 
the  Select  Committee.  His  illustrations 
were  only  meant  to  show  that  the  autho- 
rity which  had  power  given  to  it  by  one 
of  these  Bills  to  carry  into  operation 
very  exceptional  clauses  was  a  power 
that  was  not  fit  to  be  entrusted,  in  an 
arbitrary  manner,  with  such  extraordi- 
nary provisions  as  were  sought  to  be 
included  in  Acts  of  this  kind.  He  only 
desired  now  to  make  one  or  two  observa- 
tions upon  the  sanitary  regulations  dealt 
with  by  the  Committee.  The  Committee 
stated  that — 

**  It  most  be  noticed  that  the  Local  Govem- 
ment  Board,  who  are  the  Department  charged 
with  the  execution  and  Buperrision  of  the  Public 
Health  Acts,  have  been  parties  to  similar 
enarfcrnents  in  Provisional  Order  Bills  passed 
by  their  authority  through  Parliament,  notably 
in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Provisional 
OrdOT  Act,  1878." 


He  (Mr.  Hopwood)  thought  this  para- 
graph afibrded  proof  that  Imperial  legis- 
lation was  demanded  on  the  question ; 
and  that  neither  the  Local  Government 
Board  nor  any  other  Department  should 
be  allowed  by  Provisional  Orders  to 
sanction  regulations  deviating  from  the 
general  law.  He  believed  very  few  hon. 
Members  knew  what  was  contained  in 
the  body  of  a  Bill  for  giving  effect  to  a 
Provisional  Order.  A  Bill  for  confirming 
a  set  of  Provisional  Orders  was  often 
addressed  to  half-a-dozen  different  cen- 
tres of  population ;  and  in  the  instance 
referred  to  it  had  dealt  with  contested 
matters  which  were,  at  that  moment, 
proposed  to  be  dealt  with  by  more  than 
one  general  Public  Bill.  He  might  also 
point  out  that  the  Select  Oommittee,  in 
the  conclusions  they  had  arrived  at,  had 
not  before  them  the  judgment  of  the 
population  with  which  these  Bills  dealt. 
The  people  of  the  localities  had  not  been 
in  the  least  degree  consulted.  He  had 
already  shown  how  these  things  were 
done ;  and  he  would  submit  that  in  none 
of  the  towns  directly  interested  were  the 
inhabitants  generally  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  regulations  sought 
to  be  imposed  on  them.  The  Local 
Government  Board  recently  held  an 
inquiry,  with  the  view  of  adopting  the 
notification  of  diseases  at  the  request  of 
the  Office  of  Health,  at  Kochdale ;  and 
there  the  medical  men  of  the  locality,  in 
a  large  majority,  assembled  and  protested 
against  the  proposed  action  of  the  local 
authorities.  In  Liverpool,  when  it  was 
attempted  to  enact  similar  provisions, 
248  signatures  against  the  proposal  were 
immediately  obtained  representing  the 
immense  majority  of  the  medical  gentle- 
men of  the  town.  In  Nottingham  and 
in  Bolton  clauses  of  this  kind  had  been 
inserted  into  Local  Bills ;  but  in  both 
places  similar  objections  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  a  numerous  section  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  he  was  satisfied  that  the 
vast  majority  of  the  medical  practitioners 
of  London  would  resent  any  such  attempt 
as  this  to  impose  exceptional  sanitary 
and  police  regulations  upon  the  people. 
A  Bet  urn  had  been  presented  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  as  to  the  effect 
of  legislation  in  Private  or  Local  Acts 
upon  the  Question ;  but  such  a  Return 
was  asked  for  under  circumstances  which 
would  insure  a  favourable  answer. 
Therefore,  the  answers  which  had  been 
returned  were    of   a  most  favourable 
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13th  1882,  unletB  each  portions  thereof  as  create 
local  Sanitary  or  Police  Law  exceptional  to  the 
Law  of  the  Realm  be  omitted  therefrom." — 
{Mr.  Hopwcod,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 

proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 

Question." 

MR.eCLATEE.BOOTH  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  complained  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken a  thankless  task  in  asking  the 
House  to  reject  these  Bills ;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  remember 
that  the  House  was  much  obliged  to  him 
three  months  ago,  when  he  first  raised 
this  yerj  important  subject.  At  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member's  instance,  the 
House  relegated  the  whole  of  these  Bills 
to  a  Select  Committee  appointed  in  a 
peculiar  way.  That  Committee  had 
taken  evidence,  and  had  considered  the 
Bills  with  great  care  and  attention, 
having  perfect  freedom  to  deal  with 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  House. 
They  had  so  dealt  with  them,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  they  had  done  good 
service  by  striking  out  a  gpreat  deal  of 
objectionable  matter.  He  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  refrained  from  op- 
posing these  Bills  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, especially  seeing  the  indisposition 
of  the  House  to  re-open  the  question. 
It  was  to  be  presumed  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers interested  in  the  subject  had  read 
the  Eeport  of  the  Committee.  That 
Beport  was  extremely  clear,  and  it  laid 
down  propositions  which  he  thought 
would  be  supported  by  the  House ;  but 
if  all  the  result  of  their  labours  was  to 
be  rejected,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
^fter  half-an-hour's  discussion,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  in  future  to  get  Com- 
mittees to  undertake  these  laborious 
duties.  He  submitted  to  the  House 
that  they  should  now  allow  these  Bills 
to  go  forward.  Considering  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  had  been  called  to 
them,  and  that  they  had  already  been 
cut  down  from  the  shape  in  which  they 
were  originally  presented,  and  that  cer- 
tain provisions,  which  had  excited  a 
good  deal  of  observation  and  opposition, 
had  been  struck  out  of  them,  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  should  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  had  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  advise  the  House  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  dealt  with  all 


the  questions  submitted  to  them.  For 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  that  thai 
was  the  duty  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  had  made  certain  reoooimea* 
dations,  and  he  should  be  prepared — if 
no  other  hon.  Member  did  it — B&i&t  the 
close  of  the  debate  to  give  Notice  of  a 
Besolution,  in  the  shape  of  a  Standing 
Order,  to  carry  out  in  future  years  the 
same  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  present  BlUs. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  precedent 
Parliament  had  established  in  regard  to 
the  important  Private  Bills  submitted  to 
the  Select  Committee  during  the  present 
Session  should  hereafter  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  all  similar  measures.  He  waa 
satisfied  that  grbat  good  had  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  the  Oommitteey 
although  he  did  not  expect  that  evfvy 
hon.  Member  would  be  satisfied.  Some 
hon.  Members  would  think  the  Com- 
mittee had  done  too  much ;  while  other 
hon.  Members  would  think  they  had 
done  too  little.  What  he  contended  was 
that  the  House  was  not  in  a  position  to 
do  justice  to  the  important  questions 
contained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Com* 
mittee.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  alloir 
the  Bills  to  go  forward,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  there  would  be  another 
opportunity  of  re-examining  them. 

Mb.  JACOB  BBIGHT  said,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood)  was  scarcely 
reasonable  in  putting  half-a-dozen  Bills 
together,  and  asking  the  House  to  vote 
**Aye"  or  "No"  upon  the  whole 
half-dozen.  It  was  quite  dear  that 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  might  approre 
of  one  Bill  and  dissent  altogether  from 
another.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  vote  at 
one  time  upon  hadf-a-dozen  separate 
Bills.  Personally,  he  had  only  one 
word  to  say  in  respect  to  the  Man* 
Chester  Bill.  He  understood  that  that 
Bill  was  objected  to  on  acfcount  of 
clauses  which  dealt  with  the  hours  of 
labour  of  young  children  in  the  streets 
at  night.  There  was  a  very  strong  feel* 
ing  in  Manchester  on  that  point,  and  hs 
believed  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  admit  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill,  as  it  stood  originally,  of  an  excep- 
tional character  in  regard  to  the  law  of 
the  Bealm.  There  was  nothing  novel  ia 
it,  and  nothing  that  could  not  be  perfectly 
well  understood.  He,  thereforOi  thought 
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seemed  to  have  been  thought  necessary 
in  that  Act  to  establish  some  prohibition 
in  regard  to  casual  employment.  But 
he  submitted  that,  as  the  general  law 
applied  to  all  employments,  there  was 
no  necessity'^for  a  special  intervention  in 
regard  to  casual  employment.  Then,  in 
addition,  there  were  several  other  clauses 
in  the  Act  for  England,  and  others  in  the 
Act  for  Scotland,  which,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, ameliorated  the  severity  of  this 
provision ;  and  yet  they  had  not  been 
adopted  by  the  Select  Committee.  The 
Select  Committee  had  only  selected  that 
portion  of  the  Scotch  Act  which  im- 
posed a  restriction  upon  children  under 
the  age  of  14  years,  and  provided  that 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  no  child 
under  that  age,  unless  he  had  obtained 
a  certificate  of  ability  to  read  and  write, 
and  a  knowledge  of  elementary  arith- 
metic in  terms  of  Section  5  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act,  should  be  em- 
ployed in  any  casual  employment  after 
9  o'clock  at  night  from  the  Ist  day  of 
April  to  the  1st  day  of  October,  and  after 
7  o'clock  at  night  from  the  1st  day  of 
October  'to  the  1st  day  of  April.  The 
Committee,  however,  had  left  out  an 
important  part  of  the  Act  of  1876,  and 
that  was  the  provision  which  enabled  a 
boy  or  girl  to  be  employed,  if  he  or  she 
had  completed  the  requisite  number  of 
attendances  at  a  school  under  the  Act 
of  1876.  He  did  not  know  why  that 
should  have  been  done ;  but  it  illustrated 
the  inconvenience  of  legislating  in  this 
manner.  There  were  other  parts  of  the 
English  Act,  equally  important,  which 
were  excluded  m>m  the  operation  of  the 
Manchester  Local  Bill ;  and  altogether 
he  thought  it  would  be  far  more  con- 
venient to  deal  with  such  important 
questions  by  general  legislation.  He 
had  now  stated  very  shortly  the  points 
to  which  he  desired  to  call  attention,  for 
he  felt  bound  to  enter  a  protest  against 
some  of  the  conclusions  to  which  the 
Committee  had  arrived.  No  doubt,  it 
was  a  very  thankless  task  he  had  under- 
taken ;  but  he  should  regret  to  see  any 
other  hon.  Member,  who  had,  from  a 
sense  of  public  duty,  to  undertake  a 
similar  task,  received  with  so  many  in- 
terruptions by  those  in  the  House  who 
took  more  interest  in  the  questions  which 
were  to  follow.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  moving,  as  an 
Amendment — 

you  CCLXX.      [third  stoibs.] 


**  That  it  18  inexpedient  to  proceed  vith  the 
consideration  of  the  Accrington  Improvement 
Bill,  or  any  of  those  inclod^  in  the  Reference 
to  the  Committee  on  Sanitary  and  Police 
Claoses  of  March  13th  1882,  unless  such 
portions  thereof  as  create  local  Sanitary  or 
Folice  Law  exceptional  to  the  Law  of  the 
Realm  he  omitted  therefrom." 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood)  that  the  House 
is  now  considering  the  Blackburn  Im- 
provement Bill,  whereas  he  has  been 
speaking  of  the  Accrington  Improve- 
ment Bill. 

Mr.  BEIGGS  wished  to  know  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stockport 
(Mr.  Hopwood)  was  entitled  to  take  a 
vote  of  the  House  upon  the  Blackburn 
Improvement  Bill,  seeing  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  remarks  were  not  relevant 
to  the  Blackburn  Bill  at  all  ? 

Mr.  hopwood  said,  the  Amend- 
ment  he  proposed  to  move  was  a  com- 
prehensive one,  and  included  all  the  Im- 
provement Bills,  of  which  the  Blackburn 
was  one,  which  stood  for  consideration 
upon  the  Paper.  He  had  risen  the  mo* 
ment  these  Bills  were  called  on,  and  if 
the  Accrington  Bill  had  been  passed,  it 
was  because  his  opposing  voice  had  not 
reached  the  Chair,  and  he  had  under- 
stood that  he  was  making  his  observa- 
tions upon  the  Accrington  Bill.  He  was 
certainly  in  his  place  before  any  Private 
Bills  were  taken  at  all ;  and  he  thought 
that  the  House  generally,  from  the  terms 
of  his  Amendment  upon  the  Paper,  was 
fully  aware  of  what  his  intentions  were. 
He  would,  however,  if  the  Accrington 
Bill  had  already  been  disposed  of,  sub- 
stitute the  Blackburn  Improvement  Bill, 
which  stood  next  on  the  list. 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  do  not  under* 
stand,  from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  what  Amendment  it  is, 
precisely,  that  he  proposes  to  move. 

Mr.  hopwood  referred  to  the 
Amendment  itself  upon  the  Paper,  and 
he  proposed  to  move  that  it  was  inexpe* 
dient  to  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  Blackburn  Improvement  Bill. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  would  put 
the  Amendment  accordingly. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  <*  That,*'  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"it  is  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Improvement  Bills,  or  any  of 
them,  included  in  the  Reference  to  the  Com* 
mittee  on  Banitary  and  Police  Glanset  of  Mwroh 
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iStli  1882,  unletB  each  portions  thereof  as  create 
local  Sanitary  or  Police  Law  exceptional  to  the 
Law  of  tiie  Realm  be  omitted  therefrom." — 
(Mr.  Hopw9od,) 

Question  proposed,  *^  That  the  words 

S reposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tuestion.'' 

MR.eCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  complained  that  he  had  un- 
dertaken a  thankless  task  in  asking  the 
House  to  reject  these  Bills ;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  remember 
that  the  House  was  much  obliged  to  him 
three  months  ago,  when  he  first  raised 
this  very  important  subject.  At  the  hon. 
and    learned    Member's    instance,   the 
House  relegated  the  whole  of  these  Bills 
to  a  Select  Committee  appointed  in  a 
peculiar  way.      That    Committee    had 
taken  evidence,  and  had  considered  the 
Bills  with  {great    care  and    attention, 
having  perfect  freedom  to   deal  with 
them  under  the  direction  of  the  House. 
They  had  so  dealt  with  them,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  admission  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  they  had  done  good 
service  by  striking  out  a  gpreat  deed  of 
objectionable  matter.     He  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  have 
done  well  if  he  had  refrained  from  op- 
posing these  Bills  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, especially  seeing  the  indisposition 
of  the  House  to  re-open  the  question. 
It  was  to  be  presumed  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers interested  in  the  subject  had  read 
the  Beport  of  the  Committee.      That' 
Beport  was  extremely  clear,  and  it  laid 
down    propositions  which    he  thought 
would  be  supported  by  the  House ;  but 
if  all  the  result  of  their  labours  was  to 
be  rejected,  upon  the  floor  of  the  House, 
^ter  half-an-hour's  discussion,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  in  future  to  get  Com- 
mittees  to  undertake    these    laborious 
duties.      He   submitted  to   the   House 
that  they  should  now  allow  these  Bills 
to  go  forward.   Considering  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  had  been  called  to 
them,  and  that  they  had  already  been 
cut  down  from  the  shape  in  which  they 
were  originally  presented,  and  that  cer- 
tain  provisions,   which   had    excited  a 
good  deal  of  observation  and  opposition, 
had  been  struck  out  of  them,  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  should  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Oeutleman  had  suggested  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  advise  the  House  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  dealt  with  all  I 


the  questions  submitted  to  them.  Fox 
his  own  part,  he  did  not  think  that  that 
was  the  duty  of  the  Committee.  The 
Committee  had  made  certain  recommen- 
dations, and  he  should  be  prepared — if 
no  other  hon.  Member  did  it — after  the 
close  of  the  debate  to  give  Notice  of  a 
Besolution,  in  the  shape  of  a  Standing 
Order,  to  carry  out  in  future  years  the 
same  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  present  Bills. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  precedent 
Parliament  had  established  in  regard  to 
the  important  Private  Bills  submitted  to 
the  Select  Committee  during  the  present 
Session  should  hereafter  be  adopted  in 
regard  to  all  similar  measures.  He  was 
satisfied  that  grbat  good  had  resulted 
from  the  labours  of  the  Committee^ 
although  he  did  not  expect  that  every 
hon.  Member  would  be  satisfied.  Some 
hon.  Members  would  think  the  Com- 
mittee had  done  too  much ;  while  other 
hon.  Members  would  think  they  had 
done  too  little.  What  he  contended  was 
that  the  House  was  not  in  a  position  to 
do  justice  to  the  important  questions 
contained  in  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee. They  ought,  therefore,  io  allow 
the  Bills  to  go  forward,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  sent  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  there  would  be  another 
opportunity  of  re-examining  them. 

Mb.  JACOB  BBIGHT  said,  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood)  was  scarcely 
reasonable  in  putting  half-a-dosen  Bilk 
together,  and  asking  the  House  to  vote 
"Aye"  or  "No"  upon  the  whole 
half-dozen.  It  was  quite  clear  that 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  might  approve 
of  one  Bill  and  dissent  altogether  itom 
another.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  vote  at 
one  time  upon  hadf-a-dozen  separate 
Bills.  Personally,  he  had  only  one 
word  to  say  in  respect  to  the  Man- 
chester Bill.  He  understood  that  that 
Bill  was  objected  to  on  account  of 
clauses  which  dealt  with  the  hours  of 
labour  of  young  children  in  the  streets 
at  night.  There  was  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing in  Manchester  on  that  point,  and  he 
believed  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
would  admit  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Bill,  as  it  stood  originally,  of  an  excep- 
tional character  in  regard  to  the  law  of 
the  Bealm.  There  was  nothing  novel  ia 
it,  and  nothing  that  could  not  be  perfectly 
well  understood.  He,  thereforOi  thought 
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it  was  MBfedy  reasonable  that  a  Bill  of 
so  much  importanoe  as  the  Manchester 
Corporation  Bill  should  be  rejected, 
because  it  limited  the  hours  of  labour 
of  young  children  in  the  streets,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  reeeiye  the 
support  of  the  House. 

Mb.  PUGH  begged  to  moye  that  the 
debate  be  now  adjourned.  It  was  quite 
dear,  fr(»ni  the  statement  of  his  hon.  and 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood),  who  moved 
the  Amendment,  and  from  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Solater-Booth),  that  the  questions  in- 
vQlyed  in  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
were  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  it 
was  also  dear  that  there  was  an  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  enter  into  a  debate  of  that  kind 
at  the  present  moment.  He  begged, 
therefore,  to  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr.  Pugh.) 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  said,  the 
House  would  recollect  that  when  these 
Bills  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
of  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth)  was  Chairman,  it  knew 
that  it  was  imposing  upon  that  Commit- 
tee a  formidable  and  onerous  task.  He 
was  quite  sure  the  House  would  agree 
with  him,  when  he  added  that  the  Com- 
mittee had  performed  that  task  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  that  they  were 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  House. 
After  the  ffreat  labour  of  the  Committee, 
he  trusted  the  House  would  support  the 
Committee,  and  that,  without  any  at- 
tempt to  adjourn  the  debate,  they  would 
proceed  at  once  to  a  dedsion.  All  these 
Bills  had  received  an  unusually  full  and 
careful  consideration.  He  knew  of  no 
Committee  to  which  Private  Bills  had 
been  referred,  except,  perhaps,  the  Com- 
mittee upon  the  Electric  Lighting  Bill, 
which  had  given  the  matter  referred  to 
it  so  much  exhaustive  attention.  He, 
therefore,  trusted  that  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Pugh)  would  not  press  the  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  ol  the  debate. 

Mb.  HIBBEBT  said,  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
he  thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Sdater-Booth)  and  tlie  Committee 
for  the  labour  they  had  bestowed  upon 
Hieee  Bills ;  and,  in  doipg  so,  he  wished 


to  point  out  that  the  objections  raised 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
upon  the  dauses  contained  in  the  Bills 
would  apply  to  similar  clauses  which 
now  existed  in  Acts  of  Parliament  re- 
lating to  23  of  the  largest  towns  of  the 
country.  He  thought  if  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  inquired,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  clauses,  to  which  he 
so  strongly  objected,  had  given  great 
satisfaction  in  the  towns  to  which  they 
had  already  been  applied.  He  did  not 
think  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
would  find  that  a  single  Petition  had 
been  presented  against  the  proposed 
clauses ;  on  the  contrary,  he  (Mr. 
Hibbert)  held  in  his  hand  Bep<nrts  from 
23  towns,  and,  in  almost  every  case,  the 
strongest  opinion  was  expressed  as  to 
the  satisfactory  working  of  these  Acts. 
There  was  a  general  concurrence  of 
opinion  that  they  tended  very  much  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  disease  ;  and  he 
knew,  further,  that  it  was  from  the 
knowledge  gained  of  the  working  of 
these  Acts  in  these  23  towns  that  other 
towns  were  anxious  to  have  similar  pro* 
visions.  His  hon.  and  learned  Fnend 
said  they  ought  to  wait  until  Parliament 
could  pass  some  satisfactory  .general 
law  ;  but  they  knew  what  the  difficulty 
was  of  getting  any  legislation  at  aU 
through  that  House ;  and  he  thought 
that  iSter  the  trouble  bestowed  by  the 
Select  Committee,  it  would  be  most  un« 
desirable  to  throw  the  whole  of  their 
labours  away  by  refusing  to  [adopt  their 
Beport. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  COWEN  said,  he 
agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  Amend- 
ment, although  the^town  he  repre- 
sented was  one  of  the  places  which 
had  a  Bill  included  in  the  Besolu- 
tion.  At  the  same  time,  he  believed 
it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to 
delay  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  which 
proposed  to  carry  into  effect  very  con- 
siderable local  improvements  in  re- 
ference to  parks  and  other  matters. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  that  it  was  undesirable,  imder 
cover  of  Local  Bills,  to  bring  forward 
general  legidation.  But  the  point  they 
had  to  consider  here  was,  now  they 
oould  possibly  obtain  a  discussion  of 
these  Bills?  He  thought  it  would  take 
as  long  as  the  discussion  upon  an  Lrish 
Coerdon  Bill.      The  Bills   themselves 
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raised  all  sorts  of  questions,  and  in  a 
case  of  such  importance,  involving  many 
details,  he  thought  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  should  be  satisfied  with  lodging 
his  protest  against  what  had  been  done, 
and  taking  reasonable  means  in  future 
to  secure  the  end  he  had  in  view.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  parties 
concerned  in  these  Bills  would  have  an 
opportunity,  in  "another  place,"  of 
raising  the  points  in  dispute,  and  pro- 
bably they  might  be  able  to  secure  an 
alteration  in  regard  to  some  of  them. 

Mr.  PUGH  said,  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  trusting  that  the  dis- 
cussion would  not  be  continued  at  any 
leng^th.  he  would  withdraw  the  Motion 
he  had  made. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  said,  he  fully  felt 
the  force  of  the  appeal  which  had  been 
made  to  him,  and  he  had  no  desire 
to  waste  the  time  of  the  House,  although 
he  knew  very  well  that  the  subject  was 
capable  of  a  great  deal  more  being  said 
upon  it  than  had  already  been  said.  As 
he  had  been  allowed  to  make  a  protest 
against  the  provisions  contained  in  most 
of  these  Bills,  and  as  he  knew  that  the 
House  desired  to  proceed  to  other  Busi- 
ness, he  would  now  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  pointed  out  that  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate must  first  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PUGH  said,  he  had  already  in- 
timated his  willingness  to  withdraw  it. 

Motion,  by  leave,  uithdrawn. 

Me.  HOPWOOD :  I  will  now  with- 
draw  my  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdratvn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  eoneidered;  to  be  read  the  third 
time. 

MANCHESTER  CORPORATION  BILL 

(by  Order), 

CONSIDERATION,   AS  AMENDED. 

Order  for  Consideration ,  as  amended, 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now  consi- 
dered,"—(5ir  Charles  JW-#<^,)  —  put, 
and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  ABMITAGE  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  Clause  38,  page  20,  line 
26,  after  the  word  <'  child,"  to  insert  the 
words — 

Mr.  Joeeph  Cowan 


"Under  the  age  of  ten  yean  ehall  bo  em* 
ployed  in  any  casual  employment  within  tbe 
city  and  no  c^d  who  it  above  the  age  of  ten 
years  but." 

He  was  aware  that  it  was  an  unnflraal 
course  to  seek  to  modify  or  add  to  the 
terms  of  a  Bill  after  it  had  received  the 
careful  attention  of  a  Select  Committee ; 
but  he  hoped  it  would  be  felt  that  he 
was  justified  in  attempting  to  do  so  on 
the  present  occasion,  when  he  reminded 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  presided 
over  the  Select  Committee  (Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth)  and  his  Colleagues,  and  the 
House  itself,  of  the  groat  interest  taken 
in  this  question  by  the  public  of  Man* 
Chester,  and  also  the  neighbouring 
Borough  of  Salford,  which  he  (Mr. 
Armitage)  represented,  and  of  the  dis- 
appointment  which  was  felt  on  learning 
that  certain  words  in  a  clause  of  this 
Bill,  which  were  considered  to  be  most 
essential,  were  in  danger  of  being  ex- 
cluded. Among  a  great  variety  of  ques- 
tions which  were  included  in  this  very 
comprehensive  and  useful  Bill  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation,  ther^  was  one 
which  dealt  with  the  seriously  growing 
evil  of  the  employment  in  the  streets  of 
young  children  of  what  was  commonly 
called  the  **  Street  Arab  class."  To  make 
the  House  more  fully  familiar  with  the 
case,  he  might  explain  that  children 
over  1 4  years  of  age  would  not  be  at  all 
affected  by  the  proposed  Bill,  for  they 
were  free  from  any  obligation  to  attend 
school,  and  were  not  liable  to  any  regu- 
lations in  respect  to  the  Factory  Act. 
There  remained,  then,  the  children  under 
14  years  of  age,  who  were  proposed  by 
the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Manchester 
Corporation  to  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
and  dealt  with  as  follows: — First,  the 
children  between  10  and  14  years  of 
age  were  to  be  allowed  to  follow  the 
employment  referred  to  till  7  o'clock  in 
the  winter  months — say,  from  October 
1st  until  April  Ist,  and  until  9  o'clock  in 
the  summer  months— say,  from  April  Ist 
until  October  1st,  without  any  conditions 
at  all.  But  to  entitle  them  to  exceed 
these  hours,  and  to  work  until  any  hour 
at  night  thev  pleased,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  they  should  pass  a  certain 
educational  test.  This  portion  of  the 
clause  the  Select  Committee  had  agreed 
to.  Secondly,  it  was  sought  to  forbid 
children  of  more  tender  age — namely, 
of  less  than  10  years — from  foUowinfl^ 
this  street  employment  altogether;  and 
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it  was  becanse  the  Select  Committee  had 
Btruck  out  this  portion  of  the  clause  that 
he  proposed  to  move  an  Amendment  to 
reinstate  the  conditions  in  the  Bill.  The 
elimination  of  these  words  from  the 
clause  would  allow  these  young  children, 
who  were  often,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
young  as  seven  or  eight  years,  to  continue 
to  follow  this  mischievous  practice  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions  as  children  of 
more  advanced  age.  He  took  this  to  be 
a  very  gpreat  hardship  upon  children  of 
tender  age  themselves.  Perhaps  it  was 
considered  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
sufficient  hindrance  to  the  employment 
of  the  younger  children  if  they  were 
required  to  pass  such  an  examination  as 
applied  to  the  elder  ones ;  but,  if  even 
that  were  so,  they  were  free  to  be  so 
employed  until  7  o'clock  in  the  winter, 
and  9  oVlock  in  the  summer  months, 
under  any  circumstances.  He  rested 
his  case,  however,  in  respect  to  these 
younger  children,  not  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  able  to  pass  an  educational 
test,  which  he  found  some  were  able  to 
do,  but  simply  on  the  ground  of  their 
being  so  very  young.  He  held  that  it 
was  only  right  that  they  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  beneficent  regulations 
as  applied  to  employment  in  factories 
and  workshops.  In  reply  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  earnings  of  the  children 
might  be  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  themselves,  or  of  other  members  of 
the  family,  he  was  able  to  state,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  John  Watts,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Industrial  Schools  Com- 
mittee of  the  Manchester  School  Board, 
that,  having  investigated  the  circum- 
stances of  a  large  number  of  children 
who  were  following  this  street  employ- 
ment, it  was  found  that  only  one-third 
of  them  belonged  to  families  who  were 
below  the  poverty  scale  of  the  School 
Board.  That  proved  that  two-thirds  of 
the  parents  of  these  children  were  com- 
paratively independent,  and  were,  there- 
fore, unnecessarily  subjecting  their  chil- 
dren to  this  very  great  hardship.  Bather 
than  do  this  in  instances  where  the  family 
was  exceedingly  poor,  he  would  prefer  to 
relieve  them  out  of  the  public  rates.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  children 
were  not  learning  any  suitable  and  pro- 
fitable employment  that  would  be  useful 
to  them  in  later  years ;  but,  surrounded 
as  they  were  by  evil  associations,  they 
were  acquiring  habits  which  would,  in 
all  probability,  bring  them  ultimately 


into  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  and  the 
gaoler.  Factory  legislation  was  found 
to  be  necessary  to  guard  children  against 
the  frequent  cupidity  and  cruelty  of 
parents.  He  was  himself  connected 
with  a  large  manufacturing  industry, 
and  he  could  speak  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  number  of  cases 
which  continually  came  under  his  notice, 
where  the  parents  of  the  children  repre- 
sented them  of  an  older  age  than  they  ac- 
tually were,  in  order  that  they  might  pass 
the  factory  inspection,  and  be  qualified  to 
work  in  the  mills.  If  legislation  were 
necessary  and  needful  for  the  protection 
of  children  who  worked  in  the  mills, 
where  they  were  sheltered  and  cared  for 
by  Government  inspection,  how  much 
more  was  it  needful  in  the  case  of 
children  who  were  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  the 
degradation  of  street  life  and  evil  asso- 
ciations ?  The  experience  which  had 
been  gained  by  the  various  benevolent 
societies  of  the  town  during  several 
years  had  so  guided  and  matured  public 
opinion,  and  the  authorities  had  on 
several  occasions  addressed  the  late  and 
present  Government,  both  by  memorials 
and  deputations,  on  the  subject,  urging 
upon  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  no- 
thing less  than  legislation  in  the  matter 
would  suffice.  The  representations  made 
were  to  the  effect  that  the  offence  did 
not  come  within  the  province  of  any 
existing  law^  and,  therefore,  could  not 
be  prevented  by  any  present  means.  In 
March,  1880,  a  deputation  waited  upon 
the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  (Sir  B.  Assheton  Cross), 
and  reminded  him  of  the  memorials 
which  had  been  previously  presented, 
asking  for  legislation.  The  deputation 
consisted  of  members  of  the  Corporations 
of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Magistrates,  Guardians  of  the 
Poor,  officers  of  the  School  Board,  and 
persons  connected  with  various  benevo- 
lent societies.  It  had  also  the  support 
and  approval  of  the  whole  of  the  Mem- 
bers for  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  no 
hon.  Member  had  taken  up  the  question 
more  warmly  than  the  hon.  Member  who 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  (Mr. 
Birley),  who  introduced  the  deputation 
to  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department.  He  (Mr.  Armitage) 
only  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  show 
that  there  was  no  Party  feeling  in  the 
matter,  but  an  absolute  agreement  of 
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opinion.  Two  years  ago  a  town  meet- 
ing was  lield  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  treatment  of  jnvenile  offenders, 
and  there  was  an  entire  concurrence 
in  the  views  expressed  that  the  very 
mischievous  practice  of  sending  them 
to  prison  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
oease.  A  resolution  to  that  effect  was 
passed,  because  it  was  felt  that  Indus- 
trial Schools  and  Eeformatories  for  the 
constantly  growing  crop  of  juvenile 
offenders  were  the  only  alternative. 
This,  however,  would  not  entirely  stay 
the  growth  of  Uie  evil,  which  arose,  in 
a  great  measure,  from  the  prevalence  of 
street  hawking.  It  was  shown  that  last 
year  more  than  one-half  of  the  young 

Sersons  who  were  admitted  into  the  In- 
ustrial  Schools  of  the  Manchester  School 
Board  had  been  so  employed,  and  only 
17  per  cent  had  come  from  families  of 
good  repute.  This  proved  clearly  that 
the  dose  connection  between  the  em- 
ployment now  complained  of  and  the 
increase  of  crime  could  not  be  ignored. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  Act 
of  the  same  kind  was  at  present  in  force 
in  Glasgow,  and  they  had  a  report  from 
the  police  authorities  of  Glasgow  of  the 
beneficial  results  arising  from  its  opera- 
tion in  that  city.  He  would  conclude 
by  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  atten- 
tion and  patience  with  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  House  had  listened  to  bis 
remarks,  and  by  moving  to  reinstate  the 
words  in  the  clause  as  they  originally 
stood  in  the  Bill  of  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration. He  invited  the  approval  and 
support  of  the  House. 

Mb.  JACOB  BRIGHT,  in  seconding 
the  Amendment,  said,  he  had  no  wish  to 
detain  the  House  further  than  to  cor- 
roborate the  statement  of  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Armitage)  as  to  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  opinion  in  Man- 
chester in  favour  of  the  Amendment — 
namely,  that  young  children  under  the 
age  of  10  years  should  not  be  allowed  to 
be  employed  in  the  streets.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr. 
Hopwood)  said  that  was  the  general 
law  already.  If  it  were  the  general 
law,  it  would  not  do  much  harm  to  in- 
troduce it  into  this  Bill.  Men  of  every 
oreed  and  Party  in  Manchester  were 
anxious  to  have  the  Amendment  made, 
and  the  hon.  Members  who  represented 
Manchester  in  that  House  would  be  glad 
if  the  House  could  see  its  way  to  accept 
the  Amendment. 

Jfr.  Armilago 


Amendment  proposed, 

.  In  Clause  38,  page  20,  line  26,  afUr  tlia  wad 
"  child,*'  to  ins^  the  words  '<  uader  the  age  ef 
ten  years  shall  he  employed  in  any  cmaoal  em- 
ployment wiUiia  the  city  and  no  child  iHio  k 
above  the  age  of  tan  yean  bnt." — ( Jfr.  Armitmft.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  SCLATEBBOOTH  said,  he  was 
quite  aware,  and  the  Select  Committee 
was  equally  aware,  of  the  great  desire 
which  prevailed  in  certain  quarters  of 
Manchester  that  this  clause,  in  its  foil 
integrity,  should  have  been  incorporated 
in  the  Bill.  But  he  could  assure  his  hoa. 
Friend  (Mr.  Armitage)  and  the  House 
that  the  Committee  felt  so  stron^y  oa 
the  subject  that  they  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  strike  out  the  whole  clause 
rather  than  sanction  it  in  the  ibrm  in 
which  it  was  originally  proposed  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Bill.  No  doubt,  the 
clause  was  copied  from  a  Scotch  Act ; 
but  if  the  House  was  of  opinion  that  a 
further  restriction  should  be  placed  upon 
juvenile  labour  to  this  extent,  then  let  it 
be  made  applicable  to  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  to  Scotland  ;  but  let  the 
provision  be  a  general  one.  There  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  desire  that  this 
particular  restriction  on  the  labour  of 
children  under  10  vears  of  age— child- 
ren employed  in  selling  newspapers  in 
the  streets — should  be  applied  to  Lon- 
don, or  to  the  large  towns  generally.  It 
was  only  in  Manchester  that  there  was 
any  feeling  in  the  matter.  The  Select 
Committee  had  supported  the  clause  in 
so  far  as  it  dealt  with  children  who  ought 
to  be  at  school ;  but  they  thought  it  was 
not  desirable  to  assent  to  any  further 
restriction.  It  was  quite  sufficient  to 
provide  that  when  children  were  under 
school  age,  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  this  casual  employment 
after  certain  hours  in  the  evening.  As 
he  had  already  stated,  the  danse,  as 
originallv  proposed  by  the  Corporation 
of  Manchester,  was  taJcen  from  a  Scotch 
Act ;  but  he  must  say  that  the  evidence 
adduced  before  the  Committee  as  to  the 
working  of  the  provision  in  Scotland 
was  of  the  most  meagre  desoriptioB. 
The  clause  appeared  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  Glasgow  ;  and  in  regard  to  its 
working  in  Glasgow  there  was  very 
little  evidence  indeed.  He  might  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  whole  of  this 
matter  could  be  reoonsidered  in  <*  an- 
other place  \ ''  and  he  did  not  think  the 
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present  was  a  proper  time  for  going  into 
it.^  A  very  strong  objection  was  enter- 
tained against  the  clause,  as  it  originally 
stood ;  and  he  believed  the  Bill,  in  its 
present  form,  contained  all  that  could 
reasonably  be  demanded  from  Parlia- 
ment. Indeed,  as  the  clause  now  stood 
in  the  Bill,  the  Committee  had  felt  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation  in  passing  it. 
What  was  now  proposed  would  take 
away  the  means  of  livelihood  from  a 
large  class.  It  would  be  better  to  strike 
out  the  whole  clause  than  to  accept  the 
Amendment.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  House  would  not  assent  to  the 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 
Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time. 

NOTICES. 

PAKMAMENT— RULES  OF  DEBATE. 

Mr.  M'COAN,  having  given  Notice 
that  he  would  to-morrow  ask  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  been  in- 
structed to  take  any,  and  what,  steps  to 
exact  punishment  and  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  the  British  subjects  killed  in 
Alexandria  during  the  riot  of  the  11th 
instant ;  and  whether  any  provision,  be- 
yond the  stationing  of  a  gun-boat  at 
either  end  of  the  channel,  has  been 
made,  or  is  contemplated,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Suez  Oanal ;  and,  also, 
whether  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  been  any 
party  to  the  arrangement  under  which 
Kagheb  Pasha  has  formed  a  new  Egyp- 
tian Ministry,  in  which  Arabi  Pasha  re- 
mains Minister  of  War ;  and,  whether, 
in  view  of  the  recent  An^lo-French 
Note  demanding  the  removal  of  Arabi 
from  Office,  and  his  exile  from  Egypt, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  recog- 
nize any  Ministry  of  which  he  still  forms 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  gave  Notice  that 
he  would  ask,  with  reference  to  the  last 
Notice,  What  right  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  to  interfere  with  the 
Efinrptian  Ministry  ? 

Mr.  O'KELLY  gave  Notice  that  he 
would  to-morrow  renew  his  previous 
Question  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  unless  the  hon. 
Baronet  could  answer  it  then— namely, 
Whether  the  list  of  those  killed  in  the 


disturbances  at  Alexandria  was  complete 
as  regarded  British  subjects  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Sir, 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  asks  me 
a  mere  question  of  fact,  and  I  will 
answer  it  now.  The  Question  was  asked 
previously,  and,  therefore,  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  Notice.  In  answer  to  it,  I  have 
stated  that  six  British  subjects  have  been 
killed.  In  addition  to  these,  two  Mal- 
tese, who  were  also  British  subjects, 
have  been  killed.  I  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  statine  that  I  have  tried 
to  give  the  House  the  latest  possible  in- 
formation by  answering  Questions  of 
fact  without  Notice ;  but  that  course  of 
procedure  has  produced  so  large  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Questions  put, 
and  so  much  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time,  that  I  propose  in  future,  under  no 
circumstances,  to  answer  any  Question 
whatever  without  full  Notice. 

Q  UE8TI0ir8. 

ARMY— DRUNKENNESS. 

Mr.  OAINE  asked  the  Judffe  Advo- 
cate General,  The  number  oT  punish- 
ments for  drunkenness,  or  for  offences 
arising  out  of  drunkenness,  in  the  Army 
during  the  year  1881  ;  and,  if  it  is  true 
that  in  the  Becruiting  Circular  recently 
issued  through  the  Post  Office,  four 
special  advantages  are  offered  to  soldiers 
enlisting,  one  of  which  is  that  ''  Beer 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Begimental 
Canteens  at  very  low  rates  ?  " 

The  JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENE- 
RAL (Mr.  Osborne  Moroak),  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  total  number  of  punish-* 
ments  inflicted  on  soldiers  for  drunken- 
ness by  court  martial  and  by  command* 
ing  officers  in  1881  was  43, 606.  The  total 
number  of  individuals  so  punished  during 
the  same  period  was  23,255.  That  num* 
ber,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  somewhat 
in  excess  in  each  case  of  the  numbers 
returned  for  the  year  1880,  though  very 
considerably  less  than  the  average  for 
the  last  10  years.  As  to  the  number  of 
punishments  for  crimes  arising  out  of 
drunkenness  in  the  Army  during  the 
same  period,  he  regretted  that  he  was 
quite  unable  to  give  it,  as  there  was  no 
separate  record  kept  of  such  offences, 
and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  out  such  a  record ;  but  he  might 
say  that,  as  in  the  case  of  civilians,  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  of 
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violence  and  insubordination  committed 
by  soldiers  were  committed  by  them 
while  under  the  influence  of  drink.  As 
to  the  second  pa.rt  of  the  Question  of  his 
lion.  Friend,  it  was  quite  true  that  the 
purchase  of  beer,  tobacco,  &c.,  from  the 
regimental  canteen  at  low  rates,  together 
with  other  privileges,  such  as  the  use  of 
a  library,  recreation  room,  and  gym- 
nasium, were  offered  as  inducements  to 
recruits  to  enlist  by  the  Post  Office  Cir- 
cular referred  to  in  the  Question ;  but  be 
might  say  that  the  beer  so  supplied  was 
of  a  yery  wholesome  quality,  and  cases 
of  drunkenness  arising  from  its  con- 
sumption were  most  rare ;  in  fact,  almost 
unknown.  He  would  add  that  no  spirits 
were  sold  in  canteens  at  all,  and  he 
thought  he  might  say  that  the  real 
cause  of  drunkenness  in  the  Army  was 
certainly  not  the  beer  sold  in  the  can- 
teens, but  the  abominable  stuff  which 
soldiers  obtained,  under  the  name  of 
spirits,  in  the  low  public-houses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  barracks,  and 
for  which  the  beer  was  intended,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  be  a  substitute. 

STATE  OP  IRELAND— POLICE  PROTEC- 
TION AT  AMAGARRA  (CO.  CORK). 

Me.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  six  police  stationed  at  a  place 
called  Amagarra,  Ballylanders,  county 
Cork,  for  a  considerable  time ;  and,  whe- 
ther there  have  been  any  outrages  com- 
mitted near  the  place ;  if  not,  what  is 
the  reason  that  the  police  continue  to  be 
stationed  there,  and  upon  whom  their 
maintenance  is  charged  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  a  protection 
post  was  formed  a  short  time  ago  at 
Amagarra,  County  Cork,  on  account  of 
certain  outrages  that  had  been  com- 
mitted in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  five  police  stationed  there,  but  there 
is  no  extra  expense  occasioned  thereby, 
as  they  are  charged  for  as  other  men  of 
the  county  force. 

THE  MAGISTRACY  (IRELAND)-MR. 
H.  A.  BLAKE,  R.M. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  Mr.  H.  A.  Blake,  E.M.  is  the 
same  person  as  the  Mr.  Blake,  who  was 
charged  with  taking  forcible  x>08session 
of  a  bouse  at  Carrigbarahane ;  whether 

Jtfr.  Osborne  Morgan 


Mr.  Blake  was  summoned  to  the  Petty 
Sessions  at  Stradbally  therefor ;  whe- 
ther it  was  alleged  that  a  revolver  was 
presented  at  the  caretaker ;  and  that  he 
was  also  assaulted ;  if  a  copy  of  the 
evidence  taken  at  the  time  can  be  laid 
before  the  House;  and,  whether  Mr. 
Blake  will  have  any  special  powers 
under  the  Crime  Bill  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN :  Sir,  the  matter 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  refers  related 
to  a  private  and  family  affair,  and  is 
such  as  most  certainly  does  not  call  for 
the  cognizance  of  the  House.  I  have 
frequently,  in  the  course  of  the  debates, 
stated  the  position  which  special  Besi- 
dent  Magistrates  will  hold  under  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill.  They  wiU 
not  have  judicial  authority. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  If  proceedings  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  could  be  of  a  private 
character;  and,  whether  a  man  who 
took  forcible  possession  in  the  way  in- 
dicated, and  who  presented  a  revolver 
at  the  head  of  the  caretaker,  was  a 
proper  person  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Resident  Ma^zristrate  under  the  Bill  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN,  in  reply,  said, 
he  would  not  enter  into  the  question  as 
to  whether  Mr.  Blake  did  or  did  not 
take  possession  in  the  manner  stated, 
and  would  merely  state  to  the  House 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were 
not  of  a  nature,  as  he  thought  the  House 
would  acknowledge,  of  which  they  could 
take  cognizance. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Blake, 
giving  a  total  denial  to  the  circumstance, 
as  stated  by  the  hon.  Member,  of  the 
use  of  a  revolver. 

STATE  OP  IRELAND— POLICE  SUR- 
VEILLANCE. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  a  statement  in  the  *'  Belfast  Morning 
News "  of  June  9th,  to  the  effect  that 
the  police  at  Castleblayney  have  for 
some  days  past  been  perpetually  watch- 
ing a  local  contractor ;  that  a  constable 
remains  at  his  side  during  his  working 
hours,  and  afterwards  hovers  about  his 
residence ;  and,  if  he  can  state  the  ob- 
ject of  this  surveillance,  and  by  whom 
and  for  what  object  it  has  been  di* 
rected  ? 
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Me.  TREVELTAN  :  Sir,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  police  have  been  carefully 
watching  the  person  referred  to  ;  but  I 
must  decline  in  the  public  interest  to 
say  upon  what  grounds  thej  are  doing 


so. 


NEW  ZEALAND  — TE  WHITI,  THE 
MAORI   CHIEF. 

Mb.  CEOPPER  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whe- 
ther the  Oovernment  have  received  any 
recent  information  as  to  the  intentions 
of  the  New  Zealand  authorities  with  re- 

fard  to  Te  Whiti,  the  Maori  Chief,  who 
as  been  lying  in  prison  for  several 
months  past  on  a  charge  of  sedition ; 
and,  whether  they  have  considered  the 
expediency  of  offering  their  good  offices 
to  the  Colonial  Government  to  settle  the 
land  disputes  with  the  Natives  of  the 
West  Coast? 

Mb.  BKOGDEN  also  asked  the  Undep 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If  he 
will  furnisb  to  tbe  House  the  Papers  re- 
lating to  the  late  proceedings  with  the 
Native  Maori  Tribes  at  Parihaki,  in 
New  Zealand,  and  the  aiTOst  of  Te 
Whiti  and  others ;  and,  if  the  speech  of 
the  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  at 
the  opening  of  the  Assembly  in  May 
last,  announced  the  fact  that  an  Act 
would  be  applied  for  to  enable  the  Go- 
yemment  of  New  Zealand  to  continue 
to  detain  him  without  his  being  tried  or 
convicted  of  any  offence  ? 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY:  Sir,  the 
Colonial  Office  has  received  no  official 
information  as  to  the  dealings  of  the 
New  Zealand  Government  with  the 
Maori  Chief,  Te  Whiti,  later  than  the 
Report  which  informed  them  that  he  had 
been  committed  to  gaol  on  a  charge  of 
sedition  in  last  December.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  do  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  offer  any  intervention  in  the 
land  disputes  with  the  Natives  of  the 
West  Coast.  Those  questions  lie  entirely 
within  the  province  of  the  Colonial  Par- 
liament and  the  Colonial  Government. 
In  reply  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wednesbury  (Mr.  Brogden), 
I  have  to  say  that  we  have  not  received 
the  text  of  the  Governor's  speech  ;  but 
the  Press  teleg^m,  which  is  all  that  has 
arrived,  indicates  that  the  course  con- 
templated is  not  continued  detention  of 
Te  Whiti  in  prison,  but  only  prohibition 
to  visit  and  agitate  a  particular  district. 
Papers  will  be  given,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber presses  for  them ;  but  there  must  be 
some  delay  till  the  arrival  of  the  docu- 
ments from  New  Zealand,  which  will 
make  the  action  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  fully  understood,  and  the 
Government  would  rather  wait  until  that 
information  comes  to  hand. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  —  ROMAN 
CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS,  OLDHAM. 

Mb.  O'CONNOR  POWER  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
he  is  aware  of  a  communication  having 
been  addressed  to  the  Education  De- 
partment by  the  managers  of  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Oldham,  set- 
ting forth  objections  to  the  erection  of  a 
School  Board  in  close  proximity  to  their 
schools ;  whether  he  is  aware  that  the 
Department  promised  that  these  objec- 
tions would  be  considered  when  the 
Oldham  School  Board  applied  for  per- 
mission to  erect  such  school ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  is  aware  that  the  Department 
have  since  authorised  the  Board  to  pur- 
chase the  site;  and,  if  so,  what  are 
the  reasons  that  induced  the  Department 
to  give  such  authority  in  the  face  of  the 
objections  lodged  by  the  managers  of 
St.  Mary's  Schools  ? 

Mr.  MUNDELLA:  Sir,  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  the  correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  the  Education  De- 
partment and  the  managers  of  St. 
Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Schools  at  Old- 
ham, and  I  can  assure  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Mayo 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  that  the  remon- 
strances of  the  managers  have  had  my 
careful  consideration.  The  St.  Mary's 
Roman  Catholic  School  supplies  the  re- 
quirements, not  only  of  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  of  numbers  of 
Roman  Catholic  children  resident  else- 
where. Of  two  schools  quoted  in  the 
manager's  letter,  one  provides  no  infant 
accommodation  whatever,  and  the  pre- 
mises of  the  other  are  not  such  as  can 
be  recognized  as  efficient.  Without 
reckoning  these  schools,  there  is  an  un- 
doubted deficiency,  and  both  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspector  and  the  Board  consider 
that  a  school  is  urgently  required  in  this 
district. 

PROTECTION    OF    PERSON    AND   PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,   1881— 
PATRICK  SLATTERY. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
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land,  If  the  attention  of  His  Excellency 
has  been  directed  to  the  case  of  Patrick 
Slattery,  who  has  been  in  prison  since 
the  25th  of  July  last  year,  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  an  unlawful  as- 
sembly at  Bodyke,  on  the  Ist  of  June 
preceding ;  whether  Patrick  Slattery  is 
the  witness  who,  at  the  investigation 
into  the  death  of  John  Moloney  at 
Bodyke,  on  the  said  let  of  June,  identi- 
fied a  sub-constable  named  0*  Grady  as 
having  struck  the  deceased  man  two 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of 
his  rifle  ;  whether  the  arrest  of  Patrick 
Slattery  did  not  take  place  until  after 
his  evidence  against  the  sub-constable ; 
whether  Patrick  Slattery  is  an  American 
citizen,  and  whether  he  was  offered  his 
liberty  on  the  24th  of  April  last  on  con- 
dition of  his  at  once  leaving  the  Country 
and  returning  to  the  United  States; 
and,  whether  any  sufficient  reason  exists 
for  his  continued  detention  in  prison  on 
any  charge  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  the  offence 
for  which  Patrick  Slattery  was  arrested 
was  that  of  being  reasonably  suspected 
of  riot,  and  shooting  with  intent  to  mur- 
der. The  riot,  which  took  place  on  the 
1st  of  June,  was  a  most  serious  one  ;  the 
police  were  fired  on,  and  the  County  In- 
spector's horse  was  shot.  The  circum- 
stances otherwise  are  as  detailed  in  the 
Question.  He  is  a  naturalized  Ame- 
rican citizen,  and  has  been  offered 
his  release  upon  condition  of  his  leav- 
ing Ireland  and  returning  at  once  to 
America;  but  that  condition  has  been 
objected  to,  and  His  Excellency  cannot 
at  present  permit  him  to  be  at  large  in 
Ireland. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  stiU  wished 
to  know  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  Slattery's 
arrest  did  not  take  place  until  after  he 
had  identified  a  constable  as  having 
struck  a  man,  who  died,  twice  with  the 
butt  end  of  his  gun  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN,  in  reply,  said, 
that  he  had  already  answered  the  Ques- 
tion. Patrick  Slattery  was  arrested  be- 
cause he  was  reasonably  suspected  of 
being  a  principal  in  a  most  dangerous 
riot. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  gave  Notice  of  his 
intention  of  asking  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenaut  whether  he  was  not  ar- 
rested at  the  instance  and  upon  the 
identification  of  the  colleagues  of  the 
policeman  ? 

J/r.  O'DonneU 


LAND  LAW  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881, 
SECTION  21— "SULLIVAN  r.  BOWEN.- 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  case  of  Sullivan  t. 
Bowen,  lately  decided  by  Her  Majesty's 
Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland,  in  which 
that  tribunal  decided  (reversing  the 
judgment  of  the  Irish  Land  Oommission} 
that  a  tenant's  application  under  the 
21st  section  of  the  Irish  Land  Act,  to 
break  a  lease  forced  on  him  by  threat  of 
eviction  should  be  dismissed  on  the 
ground  that,  at  the  date  when  the  lease 
was  forced  on  the  tenant,  the  notice  to 
quit  served  on  him  as  a  preliminary  to 
eviction  had  expired,  and  thus  determined 
the  yearly  tenancy  under  which  he  had 
previously  held,  and  that,  therefore,  one 
of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  success 
of  a  lease-breaking  application,  viz.  the 
existence  of  a  yearly  tenancy  at  the  date 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  lease,  did  not 
exist  in  the  case;  whether,  having  re* 
gard  to  this  further  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  section  21  of  the  Land  Act,  ha 
can  state  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  regards  the  amendment  of  this 
section ;  and,  whether  he  will  have  any 
objection  to  the  granting  of  a  Betum 
setting  forth  the  number  of  lease- break- 
ing cases  actually  adjudicated  upon  by 
the  Land  Commission,  the  result  of  each 
case,  and  as  regards  cases  in  which  the 
tenant's  application  was  dismissed,  show- 
ing in  each  case  which  of  the  three  ele* 
ments  necessary  for  the  success  of  such 
an  application  under  the  section  as  it 
stands,  viz.:  (a)  existence  of  a  yeariy 
tenancy  at  date  when  lease  was  accepted; 
(b)  threat  of  eviction  or  undue  influence 
by  landlord ;  and  (c)  existence  in  lease 
of  unreasonable  terms,  was  wanting,  so 
as  to  cause  the  dismissal  of  the  ap^ca- 
tion? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  Sir,  as  I  have 
obtained  a  Eeport  from  the  Land  Com- 
missioners dealing  with  the  matters  of 
fact  referred  to  in  this  Question,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  permitted  to  answer  it. 
With  regard  to  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Question,  it  is  the  case  that  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Irish  Land  Commissioners 
was  reversed  by  Her  Majestv's  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Ireland  as  detailed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy). 
With  regard  to  the  final  paragraph  of 
the  Question,  the  Betum  could  not  be 
given.    If  it  were  granted,  it  would  im* 
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pose  on  the  Judicial  CommiMioner  the 
necessity  for  perusing  the  notes  in  every 
one  of  the  600  or  700  cases  which  have 
been  heard.  The  duties  which  he  has 
to  discharge  render  his  doing  so  a  phy- 
sical impossibility.  I  will,  however,  look 
into  the  question  further,  and  see  if  the 
Betum  can  be  given  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent form.  The  second  paragraph  of 
the  Question  deals  with  a  matter  of 
policy,  upon  which  I  cannot  give  the 
non.  Member  any  information. 

Mr.  Hbalt  having  subsequently  re- 
peated the  Question,  and  addressed  it 
again  to  the  Prime  Minister, 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Yes,  Sir.  Pro- 
bably I  failed  to  make  myself  under- 
stood on  a  former  day ;  but  I  may  now 
state  that  the  question  of  the  Lease 
Clauses  was  one  of  those  I  had  in  view, 
when  I  said  that,  at  a  certain  time,  the 
Government  would  think  it  right  to 
state  their  intentions  with  respect  to 
various  points  of  importance  connected 
with  the  Land  Act.  These  points  are 
the  Purchase  Glauses,  the  Lease  Clauses, 
and  the  Clauses  with  respect  to  Labourers. 
I  do  not,  however,  think  it  would  be  of 
any  advantage  to  make  a  statement  on 
the  subject,  until  we  see  our  way  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  two  Bilb  now  before  the  House 
—namely,  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill 
and  the  Bill  dealing  with  Arrears  of 
Bent. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  WiU  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  say  whether  he 
will  include  emigration  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE  :  No,  Sir ;  I  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say  whether  the  Go- 
vernment will  make  any  statement  with 
regard  to  emigration. 

BYICTIONS  (IRELANDHDEATH  FROM 
EXPOSURE  AT  AN  EVICTION  AT 
RHODE,  KENQ^S  COUNTY. 

Mb.  SEXTON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  police,  at  Bhode, 
King's  County,  recently  prevented  by 
threats  tiie  erection  of  a  nut,  provided 
by  the  Ladies'  Land  League  to  shelter 
the  familv  of  an  evicted  labourer  named 
Kavanaffn ;  whether,  in  consequence  of 
the  conduct  of  the  police,  Kavanagh, 
his  wife,  and  his  children,  who,  as  noti- 
fied to  the  police,  were  ill  of  measles, 
had  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  of 
a  abed  or  stable  without  door,  window. 


or  chimney,  and  have  lived  there  for 
the  last  fortnight;  whether  the  result 
has  been  that  exposure  has  caused  the 
death  of  one  of  the  children,  and  that 
another  is  now  lying  at  the  point  of 
death ;  whether  the  coroner  of  Queen's 
County,  in  accordance  with  the  Law, 
issued  his  precept  to  the  police  directing 
them  to  provide  a  jury  to  inquire  into 
the  death  of  the  child,  and  giving  them 
twenty-eight  hours'  notice  for  the  pur- 
pose; whether  the  police  disregarded 
the  precept,  and  failed  to  provide  the 
jury,  in  consequence  of  which  no  inquest 
has  yet  been  held;  and,  whether  the 
Executive  will  take  notice  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  police,  and  institute  further 
action  in  the  matter  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN,  in  reply,  said, 
he  had  just  received  a  voluminous  tele- 
gram from  Ireland  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  and  he  was  anxious  to  look  over 
it  carefully,  as  it  touched  the  conduct  of 
several  Government  officials.  He  would 
answer  the  hon.  Member  to-morrow. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  he  would  repeat 
the  Question  to-morrow. 

THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
VOTE  OF  COMPENSATION. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, If  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament  to  the 
Boytd  Irish  Constabulary  in  compensa- 
tion for  loss  and  hardship  in  connection 
with  special  service  since  the  year  1879, 
will  be  paid  to  those  members  of  the 
force  who  served  during  the  years  1879 
and  1880,  but  who  happened  to  have 
left  the  force  previous  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Compensation  Vote  in  Parliament ; 
and,  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that  many 
members  of  the  force  who  had  to  retire 
from  various  causes  since  January  1881 
Buffered  severe  pecuniary  loss  and  in- 
jury to  health  in  connection  with  the 
exceptional  service  in  the  years  1879  and 
1880? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  the  grant 
of  £180,000  referred  to  will  be  coined 
to  members  of  the  Force  who  were 
serving  in  the  Force  on  the  24th  of 
April  last.  It  is  probably  the  fact  that 
many  members  of  the  Force  who  had 
retired  prior  to  that  date  did  suffer  pe- 
cuniary loss  and  injury  to  health ;  but 
their  cases  have  been  disposed  of  when 
they  retired  on  pension  or  gratuity,  and 
cannot  now  be  re-opened» 
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PARLIAMENT— RULES  OF  DEBATE- 
QUESTIONS— RELEASE  OF  PERSONS 
DETAINED  UNDER  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  PERSON  AND  PROPERTY  (IRE- 
LAND) ACT,  1881. 

8iB  HERBERT  MAXWELL,  in 
whose  name  the  following  Notice  ap- 
peared on  the  Paper : — 

'*To  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieatenant  of  Ireland,  whether  he  has  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  movements,  since  their  re- 
lease, of  those  suspected  of  crimes  of  violence, 
which  would  show  whether  they  had  or  had  not 
gone  to  reside  in  those  neighhourhoods  in  which 
murders  have  been  committed  sinde  their  re- 
lease;" 

Baid,  that  before  he  put  his  Question  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Speaker's  direction  on 
a  point  of  Order.  That  Question  had 
undergone  very  severe  expurgation  at 
the  Table.  As  originally  handed  in  by 
him,  it  was  in  these  terms.  He  pro- 
posed to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  How  he  reconciled  the 
release  from  prison  of  John  Byan  and 
Michael  M*Sweeney,  who  had  been 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  murder,  with  the 
assurance  which  he  had  given  on  the 
8th  of  May  that  none  of  the  ''  suspects  " 
who  had  been  charged  with  murder 
would  be  released  ?  The  point  he  desired 
to  submit  to  the  Speaker  was,  how  an 
hon.  Member  was  to  proceed  when  he 
wished  for  information  on  a  Question, 
an  answer  in  reference  to  which  given 
by  the  Representative  of  a  Department 
in  the  House  was  at  variance  with  a 
statement  in  the  printed  Papers  pub- 
lished by  that  Department  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN,  in  reply,  said,  he 
thought  the  course  taken  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  ( Sir  Herbert  Maxwell) 
was  rather  an  unfair  one.  The  first 
form  in  which  he  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  had 
seen  the  Question  was  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared  on  the  Paper.  He  thought 
the  usual  course  in  a  case  of  the  kind 
was  first  to  inquire  privately  whether 
there  was  any  alteration  in  the  Question. 
[**  No,  no  !  "j  He  had  not  been  a  party 
to  any  alteration  of  the  Question. 

Mk.  speaker  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  not  bound  to  an- 
swer any  Question  other  than  that  on 
the  Paper,  unless  he  desired  so  to  do. 
With  regard  to  the  point  of  Order,  no 
doubt  certain  expressions  might,  and 
had  been  struck  out  of  the  Question  by 
the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  because  the^r  in- 
volved matter  of  controversy  and  might 


cause  debate.  If  anything  was  nn« 
ported  into  a  Question  which  necessarily 
must  lead  to  debate,  or  involved  sn^ 
debate,  that  part  of  the  Quostion  was 
properly  struck  out.  He  apprehended 
the  hon.   Member  had  been  informed 

Sm  HERBERT  MAXWELL:  No, 
Sir. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Member 
should  have  been  informed  of  it. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  O'CONNOR  asked 
whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
make  an  arrangement  for  some  infor- 
mation to  be  given  to  hon.  Members 
where  they  inadvertently  and  unwittingly 
offended  against  this  unwritten  law  as 
regarded  putting  down  Questions  ? 

Mb.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  asked  whether 
there  was  any  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  there  was  an 
appeal,  no  doubt,  to  the  Chair. 

Sir  HERBERT  MAXWELL:  Per- 
haps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  expla- 
nation to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  that  I  gave  public  Notice  on 
Thursday  last  of  the  Question,  in  the 
terms  in  which  I  put  it  on  the  Table. 
I  would  now  aek,  whether  I  would  be  in 
Order,  on  a  future  occasion,  in  asking 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  if  he  adheres 
to  the  statement  made  in  answer  to  a 
Question  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  late  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  (Mr.  Gibson),  that  no  men 
charged  with  murder  were  released 
during  the  month  of  May,  in  face  of  the 
fact  that  John  Ryan  and  Michael 
M*Sweeney  were  so  released  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  Baronet 

Euts  a  Question  to  me  on  a  matter  which 
as  not  yet  arisen.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Baronet  and 
the  House  that  I  have  quite  enough  to 
do  to  answer  Questions  upon  points  of 
Order  when  they  arise;  and  now  the 
hon.  Baronet  puts  to  me  a  hypothetical 
Question,  which  I  must  decline  to  answer. 
Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  I  was  not 
aware  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  given 
me  Notice.  I  have  felt  rather  keenly 
the  reflection  implied  by  the  Question  of 
the  hon.  Baronet,  as  I  always  tiy  to  be 
accurate  in  answering  Questions,  and 
more  so,  as  regards  this  one,  as  it  is  a 
somewhat  serious  one.  With  regard  to 
the  Question  on  the  Paper,  if  I  may 
assume  that  it  is  confined  to  the  case  of 
prisoners  released  by  the  present  Lord 
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Lieutenant  since  he  assumed  Office,  my 
answer  is  simply  that  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Bourke  in  the  Gort  district,  County  Gal- 
way,  is  the  only  murder  that  has  taken 
place  since  His  Excellency  released  any 
prisoner,  and  that  no  prisoner  from  that 
district  suspected  of  a  crime  of  violence 
has  been  released. 

NAVY  — THE  MEDITERRANEAN 
SQUADRON. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Why  the  Mediter- 
ranean Squadron  off  Alexandria  is  not 
strengthened  by  such  armour-clads  as 
the  **  Audacious,"  *•  Defence,"  '*  Pene- 
lope," and  **  Resistance,"  whose  draught 
of  water  will  permit  them  to  enter  that 
harbour,  in  additi<m  to  or  in  place  of  the 
"Alexandra,"  '^Inflexible."  "Superb," 
and  •*  Temeraire,"  which  draw  too  much 
water  to  leave    it   with    certainty    or 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN : 
Sir,  I  regret  that  I  can  make  no  other 
answer  to  the  Question  of  my  right  hou. 
and  gallant  Friend  (Sir  John  Hay)  than 
this — that  the  Admiralty  are  taking  the 
steps  which  they  consider  best  for  the 
disposition  of  Her  Majesty's  Naval 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  including 
Alexandria,  and  I  must  ask  the  House 
to  allow  me  to  decline  entering  into  any 
particulars  on  the  subject. 

NAVY— ENGINEER  STUDENTS— H.M.S 
"  MARLBOROUGH." 

Mr.  OORST  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  death  of  Robert 
Mills,  an  engineer  student  on  board 
H.M.S.  •'  Marlborough,"  at  Portsmouth, 
from  the  results  of  a  severe  chill  caught 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty ;  and,  whe- 
ther it  is  intended  to  attach  a  medical 
officer  to  the  **  Marlborough,"  or  to 
make  any  improved  arrangement  for  the 
supervision  of  the  health  of  the  en- 
gineer students  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL -BANNERMAN: 
Sir,  I  regret  to  say  that  it  is  the  case  that 
Mr.  Robert  Mills,  engineer  student  on 
board  the  Marlborough,  died  on  the  24th 
of  May,  from  acute  and  rapid  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  the  result  of  a  chill  sus- 
tained on  duty  in  the  Sultan  on  the  22nd 
of  May.  Until  the  morning  of  the  24th, 
although  showing  some  symptoms  of  ill- 


ness, he  had  been  going  about  as  usual. 
He  was  then  seen  by  a  medical  officer, 
who  placed  him  on  the  sick  list,  al- 
though the  illness  was  not  believed  to 
be  serious.  In  the  evening  he  became 
worse,  and,  notwithstanding  all  that  the 
doctor  in  attendance  could  do,  rapidly 
succumbed  to  the  disease.  As  the  death 
was  unusually  sudden,  an  inquest  was 
held,  and  the  facts  were  fully  inves- 
tigated, with  the  result  that  the  jury 
expressed  an  opinion  that  he  had  re- 
ceived all  possible  care.  It  was  with 
great  regret  that  the  Admiralty  learnt 
the  melancholy  and  premature  termi- 
nation of  this  young  student's  career; 
but  they  do  not  see  in  the  facts  of  the 
case  any  reason  for  attaching  a  special 
medical  officer  to  the  Afarlhorough,  the 
duty  being  efficiently  performed  by  one 
of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Asia,  and 
the  medical  officers  of  the  Yard. 

ARMY— LIEUTENANTS  OF 
ARTILLERY. 

Mb.  STANLEY  LEIQHTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Why 
the  increase  of  pay  to  lieutenants  after 
joining  their  regiments  is  postponed  in 
the  case  of  the  Artillery  till  after  a 
period  of  three  years*  service,  whereas 
a  similar  increase  was  made  to  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Line  after  a  period  of  two 
years  only;  and,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  consider  the  expediency  of 
placing  the  Artillery  in  this  respect  on  a 
footing  of  equal  advantage  with  the 
Line? 

Mb.  CHILDERS  :  Sir,  the  reason  is 
that  before  the  1st  of  July,  ]8»1,  a 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Line  was  en- 
titled to  his  increase  of  pay  after  three 
years'  service,  or  on  promotion  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant ;  whereas,  in  the  Ar- 
tillery, there  were  no  second  lieutenants, 
and  the  increase  of  pay  to  lieutenants 
was  due  after  three  years'  service.  The 
Warrant  abolished  second  lieutenants, 
and  made  the  rule  for  the  Line  the  same 
as  that  for  the  Artillery ;  but,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  found  that,  on  the  averagOi 
promotions  from  second  lieutenant  to 
lieutenant  took  place  in  about  two  years, 
second  lieutenants  then  serving  in  the 
Line  were  exceptionally  granted  this  in- 
crease after  two  years.  Lieutenants 
appointed  on  and  after  the  1  st  of  July, 
1881,  will  serve  three  years  before  their 
pay  is  increased, 
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ABMT— OBDNANCE  ARTIFICERS 
CORPS. 

Mr.  booed  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  Whether  he  will  state 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  Corps  of  Ordnance 
Artificers,  for  which  a  sum  of  £4,800 
is  taken,  for  pay,  in  this  year's  Esti- 
mates; and,  also,  the  number  of  men 
who  have  qualified,  in  accordance  with 
the  Deputy  Adjutant  General's  Circular, 
dated  the  16th  May  1878;  the  number 
at  present  actually  enrolled ;  and  when 
he  expects  the  corps  will  reach  its  full 
intenaed  strength  r 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member,  I  have  to  state  that  the 
arrangements  made  in  1878  for  .this 
corps  were  not  entirely  successful;  in- 
deed, only  12  men  volunteered.  A  dif- 
ferent system  has  now  been  adopted,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  corps  will  be  fully 
established  during  the  current  financial 
year. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— AR- 
RESTS UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Mr.  LEAMY  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, How  many  persons  have  been 
arrested  under  the  Coercion  Act  of  last 
year  up  to  the  fifteenth  day  of  this 
month  r 

Mr.  TEEVELTAN:  Sir,  91 7  persons 
have  been  arrested  under  the  Protection 
of  Person  and  Property  Act  up  to  the 
15th  instant.  Of  these  23  were  arrested  a 
second  time. 

ARMY— SHOOTING  AND  DRIVING 
PRIZES,  1881. 

Colonel  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  If  the  shooting  and 
driving  prizes  for  1881  have  been  paid 
to  the  Artillery ;  and,  if  he  could  man- 
age that,  for  the  future,  these  prizes 
should  be  paid  when  awarded  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  Sir,  I  have  in- 
quired  into  this  matter,  and  I  find 
that  there  has  been  this  year  a  delay 
of  an  unusual  character  in  issuing 
these  prizes.  The  Order  will  appear 
in  a  few  days,  and  I  have  given  in- 
structions that  the  prizes  be  m  future 
years  issued  not  later  than  in  Feb- 
raary. 


PROTECTION  OF  PERSON    AND    FRO. 

PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— 

MICHAEL  M'QUEENY. 

YisoouNT  FOLKESTONE  aaked  O* 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  LieateiiaBt 
of  Ireland,  What  was  the  place  of  ran* 
dence  of  Michael  M'Queeny,  who  wm 
lately  confined  in  Enniskillen  Prison  on 
reasonable  suspicion  of  murder,  and  haa 
lately  been  released,  and  what  was  the 
name  of  the  person  he  was  reasonably 
suspected  of  having  murdered;  and, 
if  there  is  any  intention  of  pattiBg 
M'Queeny  upon  his  trial,  aooording  to 
Law,  for  the  offence  of  whioh  he  was 
suspected  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELTAN:  Sir,  Michaal 
M'Queeny's  place  of  residenoe  is  Atty- 
gowlas,  in  the  Boyle  district,  Goontj 
Boscommon.  1  must  decline  to  diift1oB» 
the  name  of  the  person  he  was  sospeetod 
of  having  murdered.  As  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Question,  I  must  beg 
the  noble  Lord  to  put  it  to  my  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney  (General 
for  Ireland. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  poa 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnsok)  :  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  information  has  bsea 
laid  before  me  respecting  this  case. 

IRELAND  — THE    KILMAINHAM   COM- 
PACT— MR.  YATES  THOMPSON. 

Mr.  G.  W.  ELLIOT  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, If  Mr.  Yates  Thompson  ever  visited 
Kilmainham  Prison  during  the  inoar^ 
oeration  of  the  suspects  either  in  his  own 
or  an  assumed  name  ;  and,  if  so,  was  ha 
in  any  way  in  communication  with  the 
Member  for  Cork  or  any  of  the  other 
suspects,  and  on  what  dates  ?  He  said 
it  had  been  his  intention  to  withdraw 
the  Question,  as  he  had  been  credibly 
informed  that  the  gentleman  referred  to 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  It 
was,  however,  only  just  and  courteous  to 
the  gentleman  that  he  (Mr.  Elliot)  should 
put  the  Question  to  the  right  hon.  Oen* 
tleman,  in  order  that  he  might  give  it 
an  explicit  and  official  denial,  as  he  (Mr. 
Elliot)  understood  be-  desired  to  do. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  I  am  obliged  to 
my  hon.  Friend.  It  is  very  handsome 
of  him  to  accede  to  my  desire.  Mr. 
Yates  Thompson  is  one  of  the  oldest 
friends  I  have  in  the  worid,  and  I  am 
anxious  to  read  a  few  Uoes  firom  tlit 
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"Dear  TreT©lyan. — I  see  in  Ths  Times  that 
yoa  are  to  be  qoestioned  again  this  afternoon 
about  my  famous  visit  to  Kilmainham.  I  should 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  say  in  your  an- 
swer that  you  have  my  authority  for  stating 
that  I  have  not  been  in  Ireland  for  the  last  18 
months,  nor  had  any  communication,  verbal  or 
otherwise,  with  any  members  of  the  Land 
League,  or  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Ck>rk." 

PETROLEUM  ACT  (INDIA),  1S81— 
STANDARD    OF   FLASHING    POINT. 

Mr.  MAOFAELANE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  he  is  aware 
that  the  Petroleum  Act  of  1879  for  the 
United  Kingdom  fixes  the  flashing  point, 
for  safety,  at  73  d^^es  Fahrenheit,  and 
that  the  same  standard  was  adopted  in 
the  Indian  Act  of  1881 ;  and  if  he  in- 
tends to  permit  so  low,  or  even,  as  is 
now  proposed,  a  lower  standard  for  a 
country  where  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  year  is  at  least  25  degrees  above 
that  of  this  latitude,  and  the  summer 
temperature  for  eight  months  often  ex- 
ceeded 100  degrees  Fahrenheit? 

Thb  Mabquess  op  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  the  standard  of  the  Act  of  1881  for 
the  test  of  petroleum  was  fixed  by  the 
Indian  Legislature  after  full  considera- 
tion, and  with  the  approval  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.  There  is  not,  and  has 
never  been,  any  proposal  to  permit  that 
standard  to  be  lowered. 

PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881-JOHN 
RYAN. 

Mr.  TOTTENHAM  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, If  he  can  state  the  place  of  resi- 
dence of  John  Kyan,  a  suspect,  recently 
confined  in  Dundalk  Gaol  on  reason- 
able suspicion  of  murder ;  what  is  the 
name  of  the  murdered  person ;  and, 
whether  the  murder  took  place  in  the 
neiglibourhood  where  Kyan  now  re- 
flides  ? 

Mb.  TREVELTAN  :  Sir.  John  Eyan 
is  reported  to  me  to  reside  in  the  town- 
land  of  Ballykeeran,  parish  of  Lecker- 
rig,  barony  of  Loughrea,  county  of  Gal- 
way.  Kyan  was  not  confined,  as  stated 
in  the  Question,  on  reasonable  suspicion 
of  murder,  but  on  reasonable  suspicion 
of  being  accessory  to  murder.  I  must 
decline  to  give  the  further  information 
§9ked  for  in  the  Question, 


THE  ROYAL  IRISH  CONSTABULARY- 
CONSTABLE  BYRNE. 

Mr.  BEDMOND  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, Whether  an  investigation  was  re- 
cently held  in  New  Boss  into  charges 
made  against  Constable  Thomas  Byrne ; 
and,  whether  the  finding  of  the  Court  of 
Inquiry  was  not  that  Constable  Byrne 
was  not  guilty ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
will  state  the  reason  for  his  immediate 
transfer  to  Monaghan  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Yes,  Sir ;  there 
was  such  an  investigation.  The  con- 
stable was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty. 
The  Court  considered  that  his  fault  arose 
from  an  error  of  judgment,  and  found 
him  "Not  Guilty."  The  Inspector 
General  considered  it  necessary,  for  dis- 
ciplinary and  other  reasons,  to  transfer 
him  to  another  county.  He  was  given 
his  choice  between  three  counties,  and 
has  chosen  Elildare,  to  which  he  has 
been  removed. 

PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS  OP  THE 
HOUSE— THE  GOVERNMENT  ANNUL 
TIES  BILL. 

Baron  HENEY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  Postmaster  General,  Whether,  in 
view  of  the  great  importance  to  the 
working  classes  of  the  new  scheme  with 
reference  to  Government  Annuities  and 
Insurance,  which  is  embodied  in  the 
Bill  of  which  he  has  given  notice,  and 
of  the  serious  delay  which  may  arise  in 
bringing  the  scheme  into  operation  if 
the  consideration  of  the  Bill  be  much 
longer  postponed,  he  is  able  to  state 
whether  the  Government  propose  to 
afford  any,  and  what,  facilities  for  the 
early  discussion  of  the  measure  ? 

Mr.  FAWCETT,  in  reply,  said,  he 
need  scarcely  assure  the  House  that  he 
should  be  very  glad  if  an  opportunity 
could  be  found  for  consideration  of  the 
Bill.  In  the  existing  condition  of  Busi- 
ness, however,  he  feared  he  must  look 
rather  to  facilities  being  afforded  by 
private  Members  than  by  the  Govern- 
ment. At  any  rate,  he  felt  there  would 
be  very  little  use  in  asking  the  Prime 
Minister  to  give  him  a  day  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Bill,  or  any  special 
facilities  at  the  present  time.  He  was, 
however,  in  some  hope  that  the  private 
Members  who  had  given  Notice  of  oppo« 
sition  to  the  second  readings  of  the  Joill 
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might  afford  facilities,  and  he  had  given 
private  Notice  to  those  hon.  Members  on 
Friday  that  he  should  make  an  appeal 
to  them  on  the  subject;  and,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Speaker,  he  would  ask 
their  indulgence  for  a  single  moment 
while  he  made  that  appeal.  He  based 
his  appeal  on  this  ground — that  the  Bill 
affected  a  great  number  of  people,  in 
bringing  facilities  before  them  for  ob- 
taining life  insurances  and  obtaining  an- 
nuities. It  was  the  result  of  the  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  but  the  strongest  ground  of  his 
appeal  to  the  hon.  Members  who  had  to 
remove  their  blocking  Notices  was  this 
— that  the  important  change  to  be 
effected  by  the  Bill  was  the  linking  of 
the  annuity  and  the  life  insurance  busi- 
ness with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 
As  he  understood,  that  part  of  the  Bill 
was  unanimously  accepted.  The  only 
point  to  which  objection  was  taken  was 
simply  the  limits  of  insurance  and  an- 
nuities, and  he  ventured  to  submit  that 
that  might  be  considered  in  Committee. 
One  hon.  Member  who  had  given  Notice 
of  opposition  to  the  Bill  had  most  kindly 
said  he  would  remove  his  Notice.  He 
referred  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Alderman  M* Arthur). 
He  addressed  a  similar  appeal  to  the 
hon.  Members  for  Cambridge  (Mr. 
W.  Fowler),  "Wolverhampton  (Mr.  H. 
Fowler),  and  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton), 
and  could  say  that  if  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  were  taken,  he  should  spare 
no  efforts  to  secure  a  proper  discussion 
of  the  points  to  which  they  objected 
when  the  Bill  should  reach  the  Commit- 
tee stage. 

Mr.  W.  fowler  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Bill,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  the  alteration  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Savings  Bank.  His  only  objection  to 
the  Bill  was  in  respect  to  the  limits  of 
insurance— [ Cn>«  of  •*  Order!  "J 

Mr.  speaker  :  It  is  only  with  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  that  the  hon. 
Member  can  speak. 

PROTECTION  OF  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— DE- 
TENTION  OF  PRISONERS  UNDER 
THE  ACT. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  If  he  can  quote  any  pro- 
vision of   **The  Protection  of  Person 

Mr,  Faw0$ti 


and  Property  (Ireland)  Act"  under 
which  suspects  can  be  retained  in  prison 
without  regard  to  their  own  g^t  or  in* 
nocence,  but  on  account  of  the  allied 
state  of  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
originally  arrested  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  a  person 
reasonably  suspected  of  having  commit- 
ted a  crime  in  a  proscribed  district  may 
be  legally  arrested  and  legally  detained 
under  the  Act  until  the  SOth  of  Septem- 
ber, 1 882.  In  determining  whether  the 
period  of  arrest  can  be  abridged,  the 
main  consideration  of  the  Lord  Liea- 
tenant  is,  whether  a  release  will  have  a 
prejudicial  effect  or  otherwise  on  the 
state  of  the  district,  and  its  actual  state 
must  be  a  most  material  ingredient  in 
coming  to  a  determination. 

INDIA  (BENGAL)  —  THE  DURBUNGHA 

RAJ. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether,  sinoe 
he  stated  that  Mr.  M.  Finucane,  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  *'  had  never  been  manager 
of  the  Durbungha  Itaj,'*he  has  learned 
that  Mr.  Finucane  appears  in  the  India 
List  for  1880  as  assistant  magistrate  at 
Durbungha,  in  the  India  List  for  ISSI 
as  '^  manager  of  the  Durbungha  Haj," 
and  in  the  India  List  for  1882  as  '*  mana- 
ger of  the  Durbungha  Baj  ; "  whether 
he  will  inquire  why  the  letter  of  resig- 
nation which  Mr.  Finucane  addressed  to 
the  liieutenant  Qovernor  of  Beng^,  Sir 
Ashley  Eden,  declining  to  carry  out  en- 
hancements of  rent  on  the  estates  of  the 
Maharajah  of  Durbungha,  cannot  now 
be  produced  ;  whether  he  will  inquire  if 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Finucane,  while  at- 
tached to  the  administration  of  the  Dor- 
bungha  Haj,  was  1,500  rupees  a  month ; 
whether  he  will  inquire  if  the  salary  of 
the  relative  of  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  ap« 
pointed  to  the  administration  of  the  Dur* 
bungha  Haj,  is  2,000  rupees  a  month; 
whether  Sir  Ashley  Eden  is  now  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  India  Council  in  London; 
and,  whether  he  will  inform  the  House 
the  name  of  the  Indian  official  on  whose 
authority  he  stated  that  Mr.  Finucane 
was  never  manager  of  the  Durbungha 
Raj? 

Thb  Mabquess  op  HARTINGTON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  had  had  the  facta  re* 
lating  to  these  appointments  before  him ; 
and  was  satisfied  that  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Question  were  inaccurate. 
He  had  all  the  particulars  of  the  ap« 
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pointment  of  this  gentleman;  but  he 
trusted  the  House  would  not  consider  it 
neceseary  for  him  to  go  into  the  details 
of  dates  and  figures.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber thought  it  worth  while  to  raise  the 
question  on  any  fitting  opportunity,  he 
had  no  doubt  he  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  him  that  a  former  reply  he  had 
given  the  hon.  Member  on  the  subject 
was  correct.  As  he  had  said  before, 
nothing  was  known  of  the  letter  of  re- 
signation, and  he  could  not  undertake 
to  make  inquiries  with  regard  to  a  letter 
of  the  existence  of  which  he  knew  no- 
thing. By  referring  to  the  Hetums  the 
hon.  Member  would  see  what  the  salaries 
were. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  he  was 
prepared  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
noble  Marquess  on  the  very  first  oppor- 
tunity he  could  gpve  him. 

EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL   CRISIS- 
BRITISH  ElEFUGEES. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty,  Whether  the  refugees 
on  board  the  ships  provided  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  to  be  landed  at 
any  place  they  may  select ;  and,  whether, 
whilst  on  board,  they  are  to  pay  for  their 
own  living  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNERMAN : 
Sir,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour,  in  communication  with 
the  Consular  authorities,  is  taking  all 
necessary  steps,  and  making  the  neces- 
sary arrangements  in  this  matter ;  but 
we  have  no  detailed  information  on  the 
subject. 

Mb.  ONSLOW  :  I  wish  to  ask  what 
are  those  steps,  particularly  with  regard 
to  payments  by  refugees  ? 

Mb.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  :  I 
have  already  said  that  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour,  in  communication  with  the 
Consular  authorities,  is  the  proper  per- 
son to  decide  such  questions,  and  al- 
though the  hon.  Member  asked  the  same 
Question  the  other  day,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  at  this  moment  it  would  be 
desirable  for  us,  when  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  is  the  responsible  person,  to 
trouble  him  with  telegraphic  inquiry  on 
such  a  subject. 

Mb.  ONSLOW :  As  this  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  financial  Question,  I  shall 
repeat  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
Thursday. 

YOL.  COLXX.      [thibd  sebies.] 


PROTECTION    OF    PERSON   AND   PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)   ACT,  1881— 
EDMUND  STEWART. 

Mb.  COEET  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
If  Edmund  Stuart,  ^a  ;suspect  confined 
in  Clonmel  Prison  on  the  ground  of 
shooting  and  hounding,  has  been  lately 
released ;  and,  if  he  is  to  be  put  on  his 
trial  for  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  Sir,  Edmund 
Stewart  was  released  on  the  SOth  of 
May  by  order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
For  an  answer  to  the  last  part  of  the 
Question,  I  must  refer  the  hon.  Member 
to  my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson): 
With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question,  I  am  unable  to  say  whether 
this  person  was  put  upon  his  trial,  be* 
cause  I  cannot  recollect  whether  the  in- 
formation was  submitted  to  me  or  not. 
Until  I  have  received  intelligence  re* 
specting  that,  I  cannot  give  an  answer. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  COMMISSIONERS  (IRE- 

LAND)— LAND  IMPROVEMENT 

LOANS. 

Mb.  GIBSON  asked  the  Financial 
Sceretary  to  the  Treasury,  "Whether  he 
will  give  instructions  to  the  Office  of 
Public  Works  in  Ireland  not  to  press 
landlords  who  have  not  received  their 
rents  to  pay  immediately  their  instal- 
ments due  for  land  improvement  in  Ire- 
land ;  and,  whether  he  is  aware  that  that 
Department  is  now  threatening  legal 
proceedings  against  several  landlords 
who  have  not  received  their  rents,  in  re- 
spect of  instalments  only  due  last  April  ? 

Mb.  COURTNEY :  Sir,  the  Board  of 
Works  have  already  been  authorized  to 
act  in  the  sense  indicated  in  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
leman.  I  [have  no  knowledge  of  any 
cases  in  which  legal  proceedings  have 
been  taken  in  contravention  of  this 
order. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  had  seen  letters 
threatening  legal  proceedings  within  the 
last  few  days. 

Mb.  COURTNEY  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
furnish  him  with  details,  he  would  make 
inquiries. 
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Mb.  GIBSON  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  do  so. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'OONNOE  asked,  whe- 
ther, in  deciding  in  this  matter,  account 
would  be  taken  of  those  landlords  hay- 
ing oppressed  their  tenants  ? 

[No  reply.] 

ARMY—INSTRUCnON  IN  MILITARY 

TACTICS. 

'  Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War,  If  the  recent  ex- 
periment in  paving  Volunteer  Captains 
and  Field  Officers  instruction  in  Mili- 
tary tactics  was  a  success,  what  num- 
bers in  Scotland  and  England  respec- 
tively attended,  what  proportion  passed, 
and  what  proportion  passed  with  honours ; 
and,  if  there  is  to  be  another  opportu- 
nity for  those  who  did  not  attend,  or 
who  failed  to  pass  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  Sir,  in  reply  to 
my  hon.  Friend,  I  have  to  say  that  the 
papers  of  the  Volunteer  candidates  for 
examination  in  tactics  are  only  now 
being  received,  and  as  between  600  and 
700  officers  were  examined,  it  will  be 
some  weeks  before  the  results  can  be 
known.  There  will  be  further  periodical 
opportunities  for  examination  afforded 
to  officers  of  the  Auxiliary  Forces. 

COOLIES    (INDIAN)— EMIGRATION    TO 
LA  REUNION. 

Mb.  B.  N.  fowler  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  Whether  Coolie 
immigration  from  India  to  R6union  has 
been  stopped ;  and,  if  so,  will  he  state 
at  what  date  the  order  of  the  Indian 
Oovemment  to  that  effect  took  effect  ? 

Thr  Mabquess  op  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  emigration  from  India  to  Reunion 
has  not  yet  been  stopped.  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  added  to  the  reply  which  I 
gave  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Kendal 
(Mr.  dropper)  on  the  23rd  of  May. 

THE  ASSASSINATIONS  IN  THE  PHOENIX 
PARK,  DUBLIN— WITHDRAWAL  OF 
THE  POLICE  PATROLS. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
By  whose  orders  the  patrols  were  with- 
drawn from  Phosnix  Irark  on  May  6th, 
and  in  what  way  the  Government  have 
noticed  the  conduct  of  the  person  respon- 
sible? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  there  were 
no  police  patrols  withdrawn  from  the 


Phosnix  Park  on  the  6th  of  May.  I 
have  answered  the  general  purport  of 
this  Question  before,  and  I  am  sonj  to 
have  to  revert  to  it  again. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  Hatened 
with  the  greatest  care  to  all  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  replies  on  this  subject. 
His  Question,  to  which  he  had  not  yet 
received  a  distinct  answer,  was.  Whe- 
ther there  were  ever,  at  any  time,  police 
patrols  placed  in  Phoenix  Park  before 
the  assassinations ;  whether  those  police 
patrols  were  withdrawn ;  and,  if  so,  by 
whose  authority  they  were  withdrawn  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  This  is  a  matter 
in  which  the  feelings  of  others  are  in- 
volved. I  thought  I  had  answered  it 
fully  before.  Practically,  the  protection 
was  withdrawn  at  the  time  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  left  Ireland.  The 
effective  protection  was  withdrawn  then. 
I  am  sorry  to  have  to  repeat  that  which, 
I  think,  I  indicated  in  a  longer  answer. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  :  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  has  not  answered  the  question^ 
Who  was  responsible  ? 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  the  subject  was 
one  which  excited  a  good  deal  oi  interest 
in  Dublin.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
general  effective  protection.  But  it  was 
generally  stated  m  Dublin  that  on  the 
morning  of  that  deplorable  ooourrence 
the  police  were  removed  from  the  Phoenix 
Park — that  the  Park  was  absolutely 
stripped  of  po^ce  to  an  extent  previously 
unknown.  What  they  wanted  to  know 
was,  who  ordered  the  police  on  that 
fatal  morning  to  leave  the  Park  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  I  have  made  a 
careful  inquiry  into  that  point,  and  such 
was  not  the  case.  The  police  who  were 
withdrawn  were  the  police  for  the  bto- 
tection  of  the  late  Chief  Secretazy,  while 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
was  in  Dublin ;  and,  as  I  explained  to 
the  House,  my  late  lamented  Prede- 
cessor had  not  sufficient  protection  taken 
for  his  safety.  I  save  two  reasons, 
which  weighed  with  me  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  his  consideration  of  this  subject. 

MB.PARNELL:  May  I  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  whether  the  late  Mr. 
Burke,  late  Under  Secretary,  was  also 
under  special  protection,  and  whether 
his  special  protection  was  also  with* 
drawn ;  and,  if  so,  by  whose  orders  was 
the  special  protection  withdrawn  whidi 
had  been  given  to  the  right  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Bradford  f 
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Mb.  TEBVELYAN  :  The  late  la- 
mented Mr.  Burke  was  under  special 
protection,  or  what  he  considered  suf- 
ncient  special  protection,  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  do  not  know  what  word  to 
use ;  but  he  had  escaped  the  protection 
of  the  police,  who  walked  behind  him, 
bj  his  takinff  a  car.  The  policeman 
who  ought  to  haye  met  him  was  diyerted 
from  his  duty  by  a  drunken  person  who 
came  across  his  path.  That  drunken 
person  has  been  traced,  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  he  could  not  have  been 
connected  with  the  persons  associated 
with  the  murder.  Mr.  Burke  would  have 
had  a  policeman  walking  behind  him  if 
he  had  not  taken  a  car  at  the  point  he 
did.  When  at  the  Gough  Memorial 
he  got  ofiP,  and  joined  Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish. 

EVICTIONS   (IRELAND)— CAPTAIN 
G.  HELY. 

^Ib.  MAEUM  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  action  of  Oaptain  Qorges  Holy, 
landlord  of  the  townsland  of  BaDyonskill, 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  who,  haying 
been  paid  his  rents  by  the  solvent  ten- 
antry, in  a  great  measure  through  the 
intervention  of  the  local  clergy,  and  upon 
an  understanding^  that  he  would  forbear 
as  to  those  unable  to  meet  their  engage- 
ments, until  an  Arrears  of  Bent  mea- 
sure should  be  passed,  has  nevertheless, 
during  the  past  week,  proceeded  with 
evictions  of  those  tenantry  so  unable  to 
pay;  whether  the  Military  and  Civil 
Forces  have  been  employed  on  several 
occasions  at  these  evictions,  although 
even  the  Conservative  local  organ  testi- 
fies to  the  peaceable  and  orderly  de- 
meanour of  the  people  of  the  locahty  as 
well  as  the  evicted  tenantry  under  the 
irritatinecircumstances  of  being  deprived 
of  their  nomes  and  of  the  crops  recently 
sown  in  their  holdings;  and,  whether 
the  Qovemment  can  take  any  action  in 
the  matter? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  I  have  re- 
cetved  a  telegram  from  the  local  Con- 
stabulary, stating  that  Captain  Hely  did 
not  make  any  such  undertaking  as  the 
Question  states.  On  the  7th  instant,  he 
evicted  nine  tenants;  but  first  ofifered 
liberal  abatements — for  example,  in  one 
case  he  offered  to  take  six  months'  rent 
where  four  years'  was  due.  Some  of 
^e  evicted  tenants  have  now  paid,  and 


have  re-occupied  their  holdings.  On  the 
requisition  of  the  Sub-Sheriff  and  Besi- 
dent  Magistrate,  military  and  police  pro- 
tected the  Sub-Sheriff  and  his  bailiffs  in 
the  service  of  writ  and  eviction.  The 
Qovemment  does  not  intend  to  take  any 
action  in  the  matter. 


EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Sib  H.  DEUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  he  can  state  what  steps  were 
taken  by  Sir  Beauohamp  Seymour,  and 
Her  Majesty's  ships  under  his  command, 
last  Sunday,  for  the  protection  of  British 
life  and  property  at  Alexandria;  and, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
nourish  the  belief  that  the  repetition  of 
such  steps  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
British  interests  in  that  City  in  case  of 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  ? 

SiE  CHABLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  the 
despatch  of  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour, 
which  will  answer  the  first  part  of  the 
Question,  is  on  its  way  home.  One  pre- 
liminary despatch  was  received  at  the 
Admiralty  this  morning.  With  regard 
to  the  second,  instructions  have  been 
sent,  which,  we  believe,  will  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  case.  In  the  opinion, 
of  the  Admiralty,  however,  it  would  not 
be  right  for  me  to  state  the  purport  of 
these  instructions.  Questions  on  this 
subject,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  be 
addressed  to  the  AdmiraLty. 

SiE  H.  DBUMMOND  WOLFF  gave 
Notice  that  he  would  repeat  his  Question 
to-morrow. 

Mb.  mac  rVEB  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  can,  without  inconvenience, 
state  what  particular  object  or  purpose 
Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  had  in  view 
in  ordering  the  Fleet  to  Alexandria;  and, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
aware,  when  ordering  the  Fleet  to  Alex- 
andria, that  the  depth  of  water  on  the 
bar  was  not  such  as  would  allow  any 
other  than  the  smaller  vessels  to  enter 
the  Port  ? 

Sia  CHABLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  the 
object  with  which  the  Fleet  was  sent  to 
Alexandria  was  stated  by  me  on  the  28rd 
ultimo.  The  second  part  of  the  Question 
should  more  properlv  be  addressed  to 
the  Secrerary  to  the  Admiralty ;  but  the 
replies  which  have  already  been  given 
in  the  House  on  the  subject  show  that 
the  statement  now  made  is  not  correct* 
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Mb.  MAO  rVER  wished  to  know 
whether  he  should  be  in  Order  in  taking 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  inaccuracy  of  the  replies  on 
this  subject  of  the  hon.  Baronet?  I  Cries 
o/"  Order!"] 

Me.  CHAVLTN  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  communications  have  been 
addressed  by  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador 
in  Home  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  reference  to  the  .speech  alleged  to 
have  been  made  in  Home  by  Signer 
Mancini  on  the  12th  June,  and  in  which 
the  following  passages  occur: — 

"The  policy  of  the  Government  could  be 
Bummarized  thus :  To  absolutely  refuse  armed 
intervention  on  the  part  of  certain  Powers,  to 
favour  the  meeting  of  a  Conference  with  a 
definite  object.  To  affirm  the  competence  of  the 
European  Concert  to  share  in  the  final  settle- 
ment  and,  if  armed  intervention  should 

become  necessary,  to  give  preference  to  that  of 

Turkey  as  the  lesser  evil  of  the  two 

That  the  Italian  Government  were  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  agreement  that  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  Three  Powers  with  whom 
they  had  hitherto  acted  in  perfect  union.  He 
regarded  that  union  as  a  happy  one  for  Italy, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  bring  forth  good  results;" 

and,  whether  those  communications,  and 
any  information  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  that  agreement,  will  be  included 
in  the  Papers  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  ? 
Mb.  salt  asked  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  the 
British  Bepresentative  at  Rome  has 
made  any  communications  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  respecting  the  state- 
ments of  Signur  Mancini — 

"The  policy  of  the  Government  could  bo 
summarized  thus:  To  absoluteiy  refuse  assent 
to  armed  intervention  on  the  part  of  certain 
Powers ; " 

and  again, 

"The  Italian  Government  were  firmly  re- 
solved to  maintain  the  agreement  that  subsisted 
between  them  and  the  Three  Powers  with  whom 
they  had  acted  hitherto  in  perfect  union ; " 

and,  if  so,  whether  such  communications 
will  be  printed  with  the  Papers  about 
to  be  laid  upon  the  Table  relating  to 
Egypt? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Sir,  in 
reply  to  the  Questions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin) 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Stafford  (Mr. 
Salt),  I  must  follow  the  usual  course  in 
declining  to  express  any  opinion  with 
regard  to  statements  made  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  foreign  countries  in  foreign  J 


Assemblies.  I  may,  however,  state  that 
both  the  hon.  Members  appear  to  qiiote 
from  the  same  report,  wmch  is  ayefj 
inaccurate  one,  of  Sig^or  Mancini  • 
speech.  We  have  an  official  report 
in  Italian,  of  which  an  Enghah  sum- 
mary will  be  included  in  the  Papers  to 
be  laid  before  Parliament. 

Mb.  BOUEKE  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether,  before  the 
proposed  Conference  takes  place,  Pa^ 
liament  will  be  informed  what  the  bases 
agreed  upon  are ;  and,  what  are  the 
limits  within  which  discussions  are  to 
be  confined  ? 

Me.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  with  respect 
to  the  limits  within  which  the  discusaoni 
at  the  Conference  ought  to  be  confined 
when  the  Conference  meets,  they  we 
limits  marked  out  by  the  Egyptian  Ques- 
tion.  A  great  number  of  other  qa«»* 
tions  have  been  suggested  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  Conference  ;  but  the  con- 
dition of  Egypt  is  the  limit  of  discussioa 
at  the  Conference.  With  regard  to  the 
bases,  those  bases  are  no  ftirther  de- 
termined than  is  shown  in  the  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Governments,  and  espe- 
cially that  between  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France.  They  have  fre- 
quently been  described  in  this  House  as 
having  for  their  object  the  maintenance 
of  all  established  rights  in  Egypt,  ▼»» 
a  due  regard  to  the  reasonable  develop- 
ment of  the  institutions  of  that  country. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTH  COTE:  The 
Question  we  should  be  very  glad  to  ha^fl 
answered  is  this.  Whether  the  liniJts 
within  which  the  discussions  are  to  be 
conBned  will  be  the  limits  of  the  Egyv}\^ 
Question  proper — that  is,  the  condition 
of  Egypt— or  whether  they  will  include 
any  question  as  to  the  Suez  Canal  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  No,  Sir ;  I  think 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Conference  tf 
summoned  is  undoubtedly  limited  to  the 
Egyptian  Question  proper. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  If  he  could  state  to 
the  House  what  are  the  ''  best  mesne 
(as  stated  in  the  House  on  Friday  last] 
which  the  Government  are  taking  ^^r 
protecting  British  subjects  in  E^t; 
and,  whether  the  Government  will  make 
a  full  disclosure  of  their  policy  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  safety  of  British  subjects 
as  the  best  means  of  allaying  the  pre* 
sent  exited  feeling  in  that  country  ? 

Sm  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  :  Sir,  I 
can  only  repeat  that  very  full  instraotiooi 
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liave  been  sent  to  Sir  Beauchamp  Sey- 
mour within  the  last  few  days,  which 
will,  in  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  fully  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  I  must  also  repeat  that  I 
believe  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  have  sent  these  instructions, 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  state  their 
exact  terms  to  the  House  just  now. 

Mr.  ONSLOW :  When  were  the  in- 
structions sent  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
latest  instructions  to  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour  were  sent  either  on  Friday  or 
Saturday.  I  saw  them  myself  on  Satur- 
day. 

Mr.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
he  will  give  an  assurance  to  Parliament 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  Conference  upon 
Egyptian  affairs,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  assent  to  the  neutralization  of 
the  Suez  Canal  in  time  of  war  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  there  is  no 
intention  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
would  be  outside  the  purposes  of  the 
Conference. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  a  Question  of  which  he 
had  given  him  private  Notice.  It  related 
to  the  alleged  separate  action  of  the 
Consuls  General  of  Germany  and  Austria 
in  Egypt.  He  thought  that,  in  view  of 
that  alleged  separate  action  to  which  the 
newspaper  accounts  referred,  it  would 
be  satisfactory  if  his  hon.  Friend  could 
state,  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Go- 
yemments  of  those  two  Consuls  Ge- 
neral? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  in  reply, 
said,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  given 
sufficiently  long  Notice  to  enable  him  to 
answer  without  breaking  through  the 
rules  which  he  had  laid  down  earlier  in 
the  evening.  The  answer  would  be  best 
put  by  saying  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment yesterday  accepted  the  invitation 
of  England  and  France  to  the  Confer- 
ence, and  that  the  Austrian  Government 
accepted  that  invitation  to-day.  The 
Russian  Government  had  previously  ac- 
cepted, and  Italy  had  previously  declared 
that  she  was  ready  to  go  with  the  other 
Powers.  So  that  substantially  the  in- 
vitation of  England  and  France  had 
been  accepted  by  all  the  Powers. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF:  I 
understood  that  the  Question  of  the  right 


hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Goschen) 
was,  whether  Germany  and  Austria  had 
pressed  a  Minister  on  the  Khedive  with« 
out  consultation  with  the  other  Powers  ? 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  how  far 
that  is  true ;  whether  those  two  Consuls 
General  acted  without  reference  to  the 
other  Powers ;  and,  whether  in  the  face 
of  their  action,  the  European  Concert  is 
still  maintained. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  can 
give  no  further  answer  without  Notice. 
[**  Oh,  oh  !  "]  I  have  answered  the 
Question  of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  it 
being  strictly  within  the  rule  I  laid 
down.  [**  No,  no  !  "]  Well,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  is  of  opinion  that  I  have 
answered  it.  At  any  rate,  his  Question 
was,  Whether,  in  face  of  the  statements 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  separate  action 
of  the  Austrian  and  German  Consuls 
General,  I  would  give  any  information 
as  to  the  attitude  occupied  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  German  Powers  in  Egypt?  and 
I  have  stated,  in  answer,  the  acceptation 
of  the  Conference  by  those  Powers. 

Mb.  ASHMEAD-BARTLETT :  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Prime  Minister,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Question  I  lately  asked  him, 
whether  the  Great  Powers  have  assented 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  question  of  the 
neutralization  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  time 
of  war  from  the  subjects  to  be  considered 
at  the  Conference  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  so  far  as  the 
limited  purpose  of  the  Conference  has 
entered  into  the  preliminary  declarations 
of  the  Great  Powers,  we  believe  it  to 
be,  and  I  think  I  may  say  we  know  it  to 
be,  undoubtedly  as  far  as  any  positive 
evidence  has  gone,  decided  by  all  those 
Powers  that  the  operation  and  the  action 
of  the  Conference  should  be  confined  to 
the  Egyptian  Question,  within  the  limits 

i'ust  now  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Jaronet  (Sir  Stafford  Northoote). 

EGYPT  AND   ITALY— CESSION    OF 
ASSAB  BAY. 

Babon  henry  DE  worms  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  With 
reference  to  the  Green  Book  issued  by 
the  Italian  Government  on  the  12tn 
instant,  from  which  it  appears  that,  on 
the  16th  September  last,  the  British 
Embassy  in  Itome  communicated  a  De- 
spatch from  Lord  Granville  proposing  a 
Convention,  to  be  negotiated  under  the 
auspices  of  England,  of  which  the  first 
Clause  contained  the  formal  recognitiou 
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by  Egypt  and  Turkey  of  Italy's  Sove- 
reignty over  Aflsab  Bay,  and  to  the  Bill 
introduced  in  the  Italian  Parliament  on 
the  same  day  by  Signor  Manoini,  de- 
claring Aasab  to  be  an  Italian  Colony, 
making  it  a  free  port,  and  giving  the 
Italian  Government  the  right  of  making 
concessionB  of  land  and  concluding 
treaties  with  the  neighbouring  rulers; 
and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
regards  Atoab  Bay  as  now  belonging  to 
Itdy  or  to  Egypt? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir,  the 
Papers  about  to  be  laid  on  the  Table  will 
show  the  view  taken  by  Her  Majsety's 
Government  of  this  question.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  promote  an  agreement 
which  would  be  advantageous  to  all 
parties ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  accepted 
by  the  Egyptian  Government. 

Baron  EffiNRY  DE  WORMS  asked 
the  hon.  Baronet  to  answer  the  last  part 
of  the  Question.  Did  Assab  Bay  belong 
to  Italy  or  Egypt  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
Italian  flag  was  hoisted  in  Assab  Bay, 
as  I  have  already  frequently  stated,  in 
the  month  of  January,  1880,  by  an 
Italian  frigate  and  an  Italian  corvette. 
There  has  been  no  transfer  of  Sove- 
reignty at  Assab  Bay,  and  the  view  Her 
Majesty's  Government  take  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  affairs  can  only  really 
be  judged  by  reading  the  Papers. 

THE  ROYAL  MINT PROFIT  ON  THE 

COINAGE  OF  SILVER. 

Mb.  WILLIAMSON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  view  of  the 
very  large  profit  made  by  the  Mint  on  the 
coinage  of  silver  during  1881,  amount- 
ing to  £166,823  (after charging  £46,000 
to  the  account  for  loss  on  old  silver  coins), 
Whetherhe  would  keep  the  exceptionally 
large  net  gain  from  the  Mint  for  1881  in 
a  "  Suspense  Account,"  excluding  it  and 
subsequent  gains  from  the  credit  side  of 
the  National  Finance  Accounts  until  the 
Government  has  had  time  to  consider 
what  may  fairly  be  done  with  these  Mint- 
age gains  to  meet,  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially, heavy  impending  losses  to  the 
community  through  the  abrasion  and 
deterioration  of  our  gold  currency  ? 

The  OHANCELLOEof  the  EXCHE- 
QITEB  (Mr.  Gi-adstone):  Sir,  I  may 
say  it  is  not  a  matter  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or  the 
Treasury,  it  being  provided  by  the  exist- 
ing Act  of  Parliament,  under  which  the 
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whole  of  the  expenses  of  the  coinage  at 
the  Mint  are  defrayed  from  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund,  that  the  receipts  also  shall 
be  paid  in  full  into  the  Exchequer,  and 
carried  to  the  credit  of  tiie  Conaolidated 
Fund. 

LA.W  AND  POLICE-SEIZURE  OF  AHMS 
IN  OLERKENWELL. 

LoED  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  that 
on  account  of  a  leading  article  in  Hk 
Times  of  to-day,  reflecting  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Department  over  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  preside  for  some  years, 
and  containing  statements  which  were 
entirely  of  a  misleading  character,  he 
begged  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  some  Questions,  of  which  had  given 
him  private  Notice.  The  statement  in 
I^  Times  was — 

<' When  werememberihati]il8798ome200,000 
rifles  were  sold  by  the  War  OflSce,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  the  then  Irish  Secretary,  vers 
allowed  to  find  their  way  into  Ireland,  and  that 
these  very  weapons  are  now  in  the  hands  oi  the 
miscreant  bodies  with  which  Ireland  s wanna, 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  one  landlord  the 
less  will  be  shot,  or  one  official  the  less  be  stmck 
down,  in  consequence  of  Saturday's  seizure." 

He  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man— First,  Whether  any  arms  at  all  were 
sold  by  the  War  Office  in  1879 ;  secondly, 
whether  any  sale  of  arms  had  taken 
place  since  the  protest  of  the  Irish 
Government  was  received  at  the  War 
Office  in  July,  1879;  and  thirdly,  with 
reference  to  the  seizure  of  Saturday, 
whether  he  could  state  if  the  arms  seised 
at  Clerkenwell  were  manufactured  by  or 
for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  CHILDERS:  Sir,  in  reply  to  the 
noble  Lord,  I  have  to  state  that  his 
two  first  Questions  have  been  already 
answered,  I  think,  satisfactorily  ;  but, 
in  order  to  relieve  his  mind,  I  will  answer 
them  again.  No  arms  were  sold  by  the 
War  Office  in  1879,  and  no  arms  have 
been  sold  since  the  objection  made  by 
the  Irish  Government  in  that  year.  The 
arms  seized  at  Olerkenwell  are  in  coarse 
of  examination  this  day;  but  I  have 
heard  a  few  minutes  ago,  that  none  of 
them  were  manufactured  either  by  or  for 
the  Government. 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  Question  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil),  and 
the  answer  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  as  to  the  sale  of  arms,  he 
should  ask,  Why  the  Irish  Government 
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remonstrated  in  July  1879,  respecting 
the  sale  of  arms,  if  no  arms  had  been 
Bold  ;  and,  whether  it  was  not  the  fact 
that  a  very  unadvised  and  a  very  large 
sale  of  arms  took  place  in  1879,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Oonservative  Go- 
Temment  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHEB :  Sir,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galwaj  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry)  makes  a  reference  to  the  re- 
monstrance addressed  by  the  Irish  Go- 
Temment  to  the  War  Office  in  1879.  I 
may  say  at  once,  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  the  subject,  that  I  did 
make  a  remonstrance  against  the  sale 
by  a  private  individual  in  Sheffield  of 
some  arms  which  bore  the  Government 
mark,  and  which  had  been  previously 
in  the  possession  of  the  military  au- 
thorities. That  was  what  the  protest 
Toferred  to. 

Sir  R.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  Whether  he  can 
give  any  farther  information  about  the 
seizure  of  arms ;  and  as  there  i  s  consi- 
derable anxiety  among  the  public  as  to 
the  fact  that  only  one  person  has  been 
apprehended,  whether  he  can  explain 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  police  were 
unable  to  apprehend  other  persons  con- 
cerned? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAROOURT :  Sub- 
Btantially,  I  may  say  that  the  accounts 
in  the  newspapers  are  correct.  A  very 
large  number  of  rifles  and  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ammunition  and  revolvers  were 
seized  by  the  police.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  I  should 
at  present  make  any  further  statement 
on  the  subject.  The  person  who  was 
admittedly  in  custody  of  these  arms  was 
arrested  ;  and  what  further  information 
can  be  obtained  with  reference  to  those 
with  whom  he  was  oonnected  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  wise  to  communicate. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC    BUSINESS  — 
ARBEABS  OF  BENT  (IBEL^^D)  BILL. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  asked 
the  Prime  Minister,  Whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  proceed  to-morrow  with  the 
Motion  in  reference  to  the  Arrears  of 
Bent  (Ireland)  Bill,  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
would  g^ve  an  explanation  as  regards 
the  general  Business. 

1&.  GLADSTONE:  Sir,  it  was  in 
oonsequence  of  notioinff  a  remark  made^ 
by  the  right  hon.  QenUeman,  and  like- 


wise an  observation  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin),  that 
I  postponed  until  to-morrow  the  Notice 
that  ihad  given  in  the  House;  but  I 
will,  to-morrow,  in  making  that  Motion, 
state,  as  far  as  the  actucQ  condition  of 
circumstances  permits,  what  views  the 
Government  have  in  regard  to  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House.  I  shall  only  be  able 
to  do  it  in  a  form  somewhat  general  to- 
morrow; but  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
made  in  a  form  more  specific  when  we 
have  made  further  progress. 

Mr.  HEALY  asked  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Whether  he  intended  to  make  his 
statement  at  a  Morning  Sitting,  or  at  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  answered,  at  a 
Morning  Sitting. 

POST    OFFICE  — THE    LETTEB 
CARRIEBS. 

Mr.  SOHREIBER  asked  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether 
it  is  true  that  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Postmaster  General  to  the  Treasury  for 
increasing  the  pay  of  the  letter  carriers 
have  been  rejected,  but  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  is  still  pressing  for  an 
equitable  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
and,  if  not,  what  delays  the  announce- 
ment of  a  decision  so  often  promised 
and  so  anxiously  expected  ? 

Mr.  COURTNEY:  Sir,  the  state- 
ment quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  is  in- 
accurate. The  proposals  which  have 
been  made  and  discussed  included  many 
details.  Most  of  these  have  been  settled  ; 
one  or  two  are  still  pending,  but  an  early 
decision  may  be  looked  for. 

EGYPT— SIB  EDWABD  MALET,  CONSUL 

GENEBAL. 

Mr.  OnAPUN :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  a  Question,  of  which  I  have  not 
given  him  Notice,  but  the  propriety  of 
answering  which  he  will  probably  admit. 
It  is.  Whether  the  rumour,  rather  widely 
circulated  yesterday,  that  Sir  Edward 
Malat  is  seriously  ill  at  Alexandria  is 
correct  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILEIE :  I  am 
happy  to  say.  Sir,  that  Sir  Edward  Malet 
is  not  seriously  ill.  He  has  a  mild  at- 
tach of  fever,  which  will  probably  in- 
capacitate him  for  work  for  about  a 
week. 
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own  interest  more  by  accepting  some  of 
the  moderate  and  mild  Amendments  of 
Irish  Members,  than  by  exasperating 
them  by  refusals  of  every  reasonable 
concession ;  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  recon- 
sider the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.M.  Johnson)  thought 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  M'Ooan)  could  not  have  been  in 
the  House  when  the  last  Amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  Government,  or  he  would 
not  have  made  the  statement  with  which 
he  concluded  his  speech.  It  seemed  to 
him  they  had  been  engaged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  upon  a  matter  which  was 
not  worthy  of  discussion.  As  he  under- 
stood the  clause,  a  man  roaming  about 
under  suspicious  circumstances  was  to 
be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  who 
would  inquire  into  the  case.  The  magis- 
trate was  not  to  decide  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  constable  alone,  but  to  in- 
quire into  the  case  by  the  aid  of  all  the 
evidence  he  could  get.  But  the  Amend- 
ment asked  that  there  should  be  a  partial 
record — and  not  a  complete  or  perfect 
record — taken,  which  should  be  brought 
forward  again  after  the  magistrates  had 
inquired  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
oase. 

Mb.  GIYAN  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  Willis)  had 
stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  London 
lived  under  a  law  by  which  a  constable 
might  arrest  a  man  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  crime.  That  was  not  the  point. 
The  point  was  that  a  man  might  be 
arrested  on  the  unsworn  evidence  of  a 
young,  green,  and  irresponsible  con- 
stable, taken  before  a  magistrate  as  in- 
experienced as  the  policeman,  and  impri- 
soned for  six  months,  or  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  without  leaving  any  re- 
cord behind  sworn.  He  did  not  know  any 
law  which  gave  such  a  power  to  a  police- 
man or  magistrate,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  Gktvemment  would  agree  to 
the  Amendment.  If  the  policeman  could 
say  that  the  man  he  arrested  had  been 
loafing  about  with,  apparently,  nothing 
to  do,  that  fact  should  be  put  in  the  in- 
formation— there  should  be  a  record  of 
it.  But  do  not  leave  the  public  in 
general  at  the  mercy  of,  it  might  be,  an 
inexperienced,  but,  certainly,  an  irre- 
sponsible policeman. 

Mr.  M'Coan 


Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  was  unable  to 
understand  the  point  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  in  his  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wicklow  (Mr.  M'Coan). 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wicklow  had  said 
the  whole  thing  was  ridiculous ;  but  if 
he  had  been  present  when  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  under  discus- 
sion, he  would  not  have  said  such  a 
thing.  [Mr.  M'Coan  :  I  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind.1  He  was  under 
a  mistake,  then.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  most  astonishing  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  should  refuse  to 
accept  such  an  Amendment  as  this. 
Frankly,  he  would  say  he  should  have 
thought  the  Amendment  necessary,  and 
should  have  thought  it  impossible,  for  a 
moment,  to  believe  that  the  Gt>vemment 
intended  that  strangers  arrested  in  any 
part  of  Ireland  should  be  taken  before 
the  magistrates  and  compelled  to  enter 
into  recognizances,  or  sent  to  gaol  in  de- 
fault, without  the  slightest  sworn  testi- 
mony having  been  given.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Amendment  had  not 
been  brought  forward,  and  the  clause 
had  passed  without  Amendment,  or 
without  discussion  on  Amendment,  no 
magistrate  in  Ireland  would  have 
thought  of  compelling  a  man  to  enter 
into  recognizances,  or  of  sending  him 
to  gaol  in  default,  without  sworn  evi- 
dence. He  very  much  feared,  now  that 
the  question  had  been  raised,  that  if  the 
clause  were  to  pass  without  Amendment, 
the  magistrates  would  do  under  the  Bill 
what  they  would  never  have  thought  of 
doing.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  saw  a  similarity 
between  the  power  possessed  by  the 
policeman  in  England  of  arresting  a 
man  on  suspicion,  and  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  was  to  be  claimed 
by  the  policeman  in  Ireland  of  not  only 
arresting  a  man  on  suspicion,  but  of 
getting  him  to  enter  into  his  recog^- 
zances  or  being  sent  to  prison.  Taking 
the  clause  as  it  stood,  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  was  it 
possible  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  a 
stranger  without  requiring  a  particle  of 
sworn  testimony  to  be  given  against 
him  ? 
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The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  contem- 
plated that  a  case  would  be  decided 
without  sworn  evidence.  What  he  had 
objected  to  was  that  it  sliould  be  laid 
down  in  the  Bill  that  only  part  of  the 
eridence  should  be  sworn.  So  far  as  he 
was  aware,  there  was  no  other  way  in 
wbicb  a  magistrate  could  inquire  into  a 
case  except  by  hearing  sworn  evidence. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  tbey  did  not  ask 
that  part  of  the  evidence  only  should  be 
sworn  and  recorded ;  but  they  wished  to 
make  certain  that  a  particular  portion  of 
it  should  be  so  treated.  If  the  c5oromittee 
looked  at  the  clause,  they  would  see  that 
the  magistrate  must  make  a  report  of  the 
committal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 

"  Stating  the  gronnds  of  the  committal,  the 
•eoarity  required,  and  any  explanation  given  by 
the  prisoner  by  way  of  defence ;  " 

and,  of  course,  before  such  a  report  as 
that  was  made,  sworn  evidence  must  be 
given.  He  did  not  share  the  apprehen- 
sions of  some  of  his  hon.  Friends,  that 
the  magistrates  would  send  a  man  to 
gaol  without  sworn  testimony.  A  police- 
man brought  a  man  up  under  suspicious 
circumstances — what  was  the  function 
of  the  magistrate  ?  It  was  to  take  evi- 
dence on  oath,  so  that  be  might  form  a 
pretty  correct  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
man  nad  been  in  the  place  or  neighbour- 
bood  from  which  he  was  taken  for  an 
unlawful  purpose.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  in  a  Court  claiming  to  be  a  Court 
of  Justice,  or  a  Court  of  Law,  the  ma- 
gistrates would  not  hear  a  charge  against 
a  man  without  evidence.  What  he  de- 
sired was  that  the  information  laid  by 
the  police  should  be  placed  on  record, 
so  that  afterwards  it  might  be  open  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  de- 
mand the  evidence  upon  which  a  man 
had  been  committed. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  tbey  need  not  dis- 
cuss this  matter  at  any  length.  The 
Committee  would  understand  that  it  was 
proposed  in  the  Amendment,  not  that 
evidence  should  be  taken  and  a  record 
made  of  it,  but  that  one  portion  of  the  evi- 
dence only  should  be  recorded.  If  the 
bon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  would  look 
at  his  own  Amendment  he  would  see 
that  it  ran  thus — 

"  On  the  information  on  oath  and  in  writing 
of  the  constable  testifying  to  the  facts  which, 
in  his  opinion,  render  the  presence  of  such 
■traoger  m  the  district,"  &c 
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Would  tbe  Committee  be  good  enougb 
to  put  on  one  side  the  question  of  arrest 
by  the  constable?  When  the  constable 
had  arrested  a  person  on  suspicion,  that 
person  would  be  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  they  had  accepted  an 
Amendment  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell),  which 
said  that — 

"  If  such  justice,  after  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  case,  is  satisfied  he  is  not 
there  for  a  lawful  purpose." 

Every  lawyer  in  the  House  must  agree 
with  him  (the  Attorney  General)  that 
this  meant  inquiry  on  oath.  He  would 
suggest  to  bon.  Members  opposite  that 
their  object  was  to  have  the  evidence  as 
a  whole,  and  that  it  should  be  taken 
down  in  a  manner  similar,  perhaps,  to 
that  in  which  depositions  were  now 
taken.  In  the  absence  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  not  say  more 
than  that  the  hon.  Member  should  not 
move  an  Amendment  dealing  with  an  iso- 
lated portion  of  the  evidence,  but  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  him  to  raise 
the  whole  question  of  the  entire  evidence 
being  recorded.  The  hon.  Member 
might  move,  in  page  5,  line  10,  after 
** committal,"  to  insert  "and  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  taken,"  and  then 
they  would  not  only  get  the  statement  of 
the  police,  but  the  evidence  of  all  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  M'COAN  said,  that  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  had  just  stated  as  to  the 
character  of  the  inquiry — to  use  the 
word  embodied  in  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Pamell) — would  be  unanswerable 
and  conclusive  if  the  inquiry  were  to 
take  place  before  London  magistrates. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  would  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  some  remote  part 
of  Ireland,  and  that  such  an  individual 
would  probably  not  view  the  case  with 
the  judicial  mind  of  a  London  stipen- 
diary. He  would  not,  in  fact,  feel  him- 
self under  an  obligation  to  take  sworn 
evidence  at  all.  This  was  what  would 
happen  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  constable  would  meet  a  stranger, 
and,  sniffing  suspicion  in  the  air,  he 
would  arrest  him  under  what  he — the 
constable — might  choose  to  consider  sus- 

[^Fourteenth  Nightr\ 
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pioious  circamstances.  It  might  be  that 
all  the  ground  of  suspicion  attaching  to 
this  stranger  would  be  that  he  had  a 
slouch  hat,  square-toed  boots,  and  a  coat 
of  foreign  cut.  Well,  the  policeman  ar- 
rested this  man,  and  there  was  no  other 
witness  in  the  case.  He  took  him  before 
a  magistrate,  and  said  to  his  worship — 
''I  saw  this  person  walking  under  a 
hedge,  and  I  thought  his  movements 
suspicious."  That  was  all  the  suspicion 
there  might  be,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  allow, 
say,  a  lay  magistrate,  who  knew  nothing 
of  law,  and  who  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  attach  weight  to  the  word  of  a 
policeman  than  to  that  of  a  stranger,  to 
send  any  man  to  prison  on  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt.  No  committal  should 
take  place  except  on  sworn  evidence 
duly  recorded,  and  such  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Yet  if 
the  clause  were  allowed  to  become  law 
as  it  stood,  most  magistrates  would  read 
the  section  as  an  instruction  to  commit 
without  sworn  evidence  at  all.  The  Go- 
vernment surely  could  not  mean  that 
this  was  to  be  done,  because  great  in- 
justice might  be  the  result. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  he  entirely  agreed 
with  a  great  deal  that  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  M'Coan)  had  said ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  wished  only  to  have  a  record  of 
the  policeman's  evidence,  and  the  sug- 
gestion the  Government  made  was  that 
it  would  be  better  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  provide  that  there  should  be  a 
record  of  all  the  evidence.  Why  the 
Irish  Members  should  object  to  have  the 
other  evidence  besides  that  of  the  police- 
man, he  (Sir  Henry  James)  could  not 
conceive.  If  the  Amendment  he  sug- 
gested were  proposed  in  its  proper  place, 
no  doubt  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  would  discuss  it  and 
accept  it. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  said,  that,  in  view 
of  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  would  postpone 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  ho  had 
a  small  Amendment  to  propose  which 
was  not  on  the  Paper,  ana  he  hoped  the 
Qt)vemment  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  He  wished  to  suggest  Uiat 
after  the  word    **  sureties,"  m   line  2, 

Mr.  M'  Coan 


page  5,  they  should  insert  the  words, 
**  of  not  more  than  fifty  pounds." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  paee  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  *'  sureties,"  insert  the 
words  **  of  not  more  than  fifty  pounds." 
^{Mr.  T.  J\  O'Connor,) 

Question  proposed,  *  *  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  HEALY  took  it  that  the  object 
of  the  Amendment  was  to  prevent  i 
prohibitive  recognizance  being  insisted 
upon  by  the  magistrate.  In  Ireland,  as 
most  of  them  knew,  there  were  varioos 
types  of  magistrates.  Some  of  them 
would  be  very  fair ;  whilst  others,  who 
were  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord class,  were  inclined  to  be  very 
severe,  especially  upon  people  of  the 
lower  grades  of  society.  If  they  made 
the  amount  of  the  recognizances  definite 
and  certain,  it  would  not  matter  what 
kind  of  a  man  a  prisoner  was  brought 
before.  If  they  did  not  fix  the  recog- 
nizances, the  prisotier  should  be  allowed 
some  choice ;  he  should  be  permitted  to 
say  what  magistrates  he  should  be  taken 
before.  The  Government  had  drawn 
this  clause  very  loosely ;  and,  under  it, 
if  the  magistrate  felt  so  disposed,  he 
might  make  the  recognizauoe,  say, 
£1,000,000,  which  would  be  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it.  He  was  sure  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  M. 
Johnson)  could  not  have  been  conaulted 
when  this  clause  was  drafted,  or  he 
would  not  have  given  his  assent  to  it. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  he  had 
consulted  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Heniy 
James^  upon  the  question,  and  he  saw 
no  objection  to  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment, on  the  understanding  that  each  of 
the  sureties  and  the  principal  himself 
would  be  liable  for  the  amount  of  the 
recognizances. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'OONNOE  thought  the 
proposal  made  by  the  right  hop.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  a  very  fair  on«» 
and  he  would  incorporate  it  in  hii 
Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (&r 
Henry  James)  said,  the  Amendment 
would  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR ;  Then  I  wp- 
pose  I  had  better  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  T.  a.  DI(3K80N  :  Do  I  undor 
stand  that  the  sureties  are  £50  eaohf 
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Mb.  TEEVELTAN  :  Yes. 
Amendment,  by  leare,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  BIGKJAR  said,  he  begged  leave 
to  move,  in  page  5,  alter  the  word  **  be- 
haTioor,"  to  insert  the  words  ''  while 
within  suoh  district."  He  thought  there 
ought  to  be  limits  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  sureties.  It  was  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  Qovemment  to  get  rid  of 
what  were  called '  'suspicious  characters ;" 
in  fact,  if  they  left  the  country,  that  was 
all  the  Qovernment  desired.  For  that 
reason  it  was  that  he  moved  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  "behaviour,"  insert 
the  words  ''  while  within  such  district." 
— {Mr.  Biggar.) 

Question  proposed,  '^  That  such  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
Henbt  Jahes)  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  would  only  be  necessary,  in  that 
case,  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  clause, 
for  a  man  to  move  50  yards  away  from 
the  place. 

Mb.  HEALY  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  whether  he  would 
distinguish  between  being  at  peace,  and 
being  of  food  behaviour?  Under  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  they  bound  a 
man  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour  ;  and 
he  had  always  believed  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  availed  himself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  in  dealing  with  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  bind  over  the  members  of  that  orga- 
nization to  be  of  good  behaviour,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  get  them  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  ne  would  have  been 
successful  in  his  prosecution.  It  would 
enlighten  the  Committee  very  much  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  (Sir  Henry  James)  would 
explain  to  them,  from  the  Front  Minis- 
terial Bench,  the  difference  between 
keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good 

behaviour The  hon.  and  learned 

Gentleman  did  not  answer.     Perhaps  he 
could  not  give  them  an  explanation  ? 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  should  like  to 
know,  for  his  own  personal  information, 
what  being  of  good  behaviour  was  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  wide  ex- 


pression. Surely  it  was  very  hard  to 
ask  a  man  to  give  substantial  bail  to  be 
of  good  behaviour,  if  they  did  not  give 
him  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  meant 
by  good  behaviour. 

Mb.  BIGGAR  did  not  wish  to  put  the 
Committee  to  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  would  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  after  the  word  ''  peace,'' 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  and  to  be  of 
good  behaviour."  He  did  it  with  the 
object  of  eliciting  from  the  Government, 
if  possible,  what  a  man  was  to  be  bound 
over  to  do  under  these  words. 

The  chairman  :  The  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  is  withdrawn. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James) 
whether  a  magistrate  had  power  to  bind 
a  man  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No  discussion  can 
take  place  until  we  have  a  question  be- 
fore tne  Committee. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  moved  an 
Amendment.  He  had  moved  to  leave 
out  the  words  **  to  be  of  good  behaviour," 
and  he  had  done  so  on  the  ground  that 
he  required  information  as  to  what  the 
words  meant.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  distinctly  stated  that 
there  should  be  no  surplusage  in  the 
BiU. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  ''  peace,"  leave  out  '^  to 
be  of  good  behaviour." — {Mr,  Healy,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henbt  James)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  said  he  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
"  to  be  of  good  behaviour,"  and  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  not  contradict 
the  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  point.  [^A 
laughJ]  He  did  not  mean  that  per- 
sonally; but  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  understand  the 
words.  It  was  an  old  legal  term,  which 
meant  something  more  and  wider  than 
keeping  the  peace.  Bindins^  a  man  over 
to  keep  the  peace  meant  binding  him 
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oyer  to  refrain  from  acts  of  violence; 
but  binding  a  man  over  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  amounted  to  binding  bim  over 
not  to  commit  acts,  which  might  not  be 
acts  of  violence,  but  yet  which  would 
be  likely  to  set  class  against  class,  or 
to  incite  to  acts  which  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  which  would,  there- 
fore, be  seditious.  The  words  were  con- 
tinually used. 

Me.  HEALT  said,  he  should  like  to 
know  why  the  words  were  not  included 
in  the  magistrates'  commission  ?  Why, 
should  they  have  one  law  in  Ireland  and 
another  in  England  ?  Why  did  he  not 
bind  over  the  **  Salvationists  "  to  be  of 
good  behaviour  ?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  that  they  dared  not  do  so.  Al- 
though, under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III., 
the  Government  could  bind  over  every 
man-jack  of  the  '* Salvationists"  to  be 
of  good  behaviour,  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  invoke  that  Statute.  They 
dared  not  do  so ;  there  would  be  such 
an  outcry  against  it  in  England.  It 
was  only  good  enough  for  the  mere 
Irish. 

Me.  SEXTON  said,  that,  although 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy)  had  exposed  himself 
to  a  somewhat  sarcastic  statement  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James),  it  was,  nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  same  doubt,  which  was 
evidently  in  the  mind  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
was  experienced  by  many  people  in  Ire- 
land. Probably,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  therefore,  would  make 
the  same  sarcastic  observation  with  re- 
gard to  many  other  people.  The  ladies 
who  went  from  Dublin  to  superintend 
the  building  of  huts  for  evicted  tenants 
were  held  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  to  be 
guilty  of  bad  behaviour,  and  had  been 
called  upon  to  find  sureties  to  be  of 

food  behaviour.  Two  carpenters  from 
limerick,  who  were  employed  upon  the 
construction  of  these  huts,  and  who  were 
earning  4*.  a-day  at  their  trade,  were 
also  declared  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  to 
be  of  bad  behaviour ;  and  so,  in  the  case 
of  various  acts,  in  themselves  most  in- 
nocent, done  in  differents  parts  of  the 
country,  the  magistrates  had  held  that 
the  people  committing  them  had  been  of 
bad  behaviour,  simply  because  it  was 
believed  that  their  operations  interfered 
with  the  interests  of  the  land-owning 
class  of  Ireland.  Unless  some  definition 
of  these  words  were  given,  to  limit  the 
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power  to  be  conferred  under  the  dause, 
the  Amendment  must  certainly  be  pressed 
further. 

Me.  DILLON  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  make  some  concession 
on  this  point,  because,  really,  the  more 
they  examined  into  the  clause,  the  more 
clearly  would  they  see  its  insidiousness. 
What  did  it  amount  to  ?    They  had  a 
whole  system  of  offences  marked  out 
against  a  man  in  this  Act.    They  bound 
him  down  so  that  he  could  hardly  do 
anything;  but,  for  fear  that  he  might 
just  be  able  to  do  one  or  two  little 
things,  they  brought  forward  this  clause, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  to  be  a 
protection  against  a  man  who  came  into 
a  district  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
murder  or  manslaughter,  treason  or  trea- 
son-felony, attempts  to  kill,  aggravated 
crimes  of  violence  against  the  person, 
arson,  whether  by  Common  Law  or  by 
Statute,  or  attacks  on  dwelling-houses. 
If  the  clause  were  to    be    used  only 
against  persons  who  came  into  a  district 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  these  of- 
fences, he  (Mr.  Dillon)  and  his  Friends 
should  not  oppose  it;  but  it  might  be 
used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
and  the  statements  they  had  heard  from 
the  Government  as  who  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  stranger,   showed  them  how 
this  clause  was  to  be  used.     A  man 
might  be  a  stranger  in  a  district,  al- 
though his  character  and  business  might 
be  very  well  known.    If  he  (Mr.  Dillon) 
went  into  the  county  he  represented,  he 
was  a  stranger — he  was  a  stranger  in 
every  district  of  that  county,  because  he 
had  never  lived  there.  Well,  if  he  went 
into  that  county,  he  might  be  taken  and 
bound  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James)  had  said  that  any- 
thing that  might  be  said  or  done  calcu* 
lated  to  set  class  against  class,  or  any- 
thing that  might  be  said  to  be  an  in- 
citement to  the  committal  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  would  be  included  in  these 
words — "  to  be  of  good  behaviour,"  as 
being  seditious.    Well,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  now  heard  a 
Crown  Lawyer  laying  down  that  defini- 
tion, and  saying  that  anything  tending 
to  set  class  against  class  in  Ireland  was 
sedition.     It  amounted  to  this  —  that 
anybody  who  was  agitating  in  Ireland, 
if  that  agitation  were  calculated  in  any 
way  to  set  one  class  against  another, 
might  bo  regarded  by  a  magistrate,  or  a 
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Crown  lawyer,  or  a  Judge,  as  acting  in 
a  seditious  manner.  Under  such  a  rule 
as  that,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
body in  Ireland  to  complain  of  the  action 
of  the  landlords,  or  to  complain  of  evic- 
tions— it  would  be  impossible  even  for 
them  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the 
Government,  because  every  complaint  of 
that  kind  would  be  seditious.  They  knew 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when 
a  case  came  to  be  tried  before  a  jury, 
the  common  sense  of  the  jurymen  in- 
terpreted accurately  the  amount  of  the 
offence  committed  by  a  defendant.  But, 
nnder  this  Bill,  the  trial  would  not  be 
by  a  jury,  but  it  would  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  **  Star  Chamber  "  inquiry. 
A  man  who  habitually  lived  in  Ireland, 
and  who  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities,  if  he  went  out  of  his  district, 
although  his  aim  and  object  might  be 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  although  he 
might  in  no  way  be  connected  with  out- 
rages, might  be  put  under  the  rule  of 
bail,  which  would  pursue  him  all  over 
Ireland.  If  such  a  man  did  anything, 
no  matter  where,  that  was  calculated  to 
produce  discontent  in  the  minds  of  any 
person,  he  would  forfeit  his  own  bail 
and  that  of  his  sureties. 

Mb.  MAKUMsaidthat,if  amanswore 
the  peace  against  another,  that  other 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  the 
law  of  England  and  the  law  of  Ireland 
were  exactly  the  same,  although  he  did 
not  maintain  that  the  administration  of 
it  was  similar. 

Mr.  GIVAN  said,  that,  under  the 
existing  law,  there  was  a  power  to 
bind  over  a  person  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  the  terms  on  which  persons  were 
so  bound  over  were  given  in  the  34th 
section  of  the  15  &  16  Fict,  c.  93. 
The  magistrates  had  jurisdiction  to  bind 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  respect  of  as- 
saults and  malicious  injuries,  and  in  the 
Schedule  there  was  a  form  under  which 
persons  were  bound,  not  only  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  also  to  be  of  good  be- 
havour.  He  did  not  think  that  the  point 
was  of  much  moment. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  that  on  this  sub- 
ject of  binding  a  person  over  to  be  of 
good  behaviour,  he  would  read  an  ex* 
tract  from  Paterson's  Ltherty  of  the  Sub- 
ject. In  the  volume  entitled  Security 
of  the  Person,  he  said — and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
might  take  a  hint,  perhaps,  &om  this 
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statement  of  opinion  in  dealing  with  the 
point — 

^*  How  far  surety  for  g^ood  behaviour  may  be 

ordei^ :" 

**  The  proceeding  of  binding  over  a  party  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  some  individcud  is  an 
intelligible  and  necessary  remedy  and  precaa« 
tion,  because  it  points  to  a  definite  and  precise 
mischief  which  it  is  designed  to  avert.  It  is 
founded  on  the  oath  of  an  individual,  that 
already  some  overt  act  or  disposition  towards 
personal  violence  had  been  manifested,  and  that 
if  the  party  is  not  restrained  or  cautioned  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  he  may  do  irreparable  mis- 
chief. But  when,  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, it  is  thought  to  extend  such  jurisdiction 
into  a  wider  sphere,  and  to  demand  *  sureties  for 
good  behaviour'  this  involves  so  va^e  and 
shadowy  an  imputation  on  the  party  aimed  at, 
that  the  (Courts  might  well  hesitate  to  act  upon 
it." 

That  was  a  very  important  opinion. 
The  writer  went  on  to  say — 

''Good  behaviour,  in  view  of  the  law,  can 
only  mean  conduct  flowing  from  a  general  dis- 
position to  observe  its  full  directions  in  their 
full  latitude  and  detail ;  and,  indeed,  such  a 
frame  of  mind  ought  to  be  frankly  accepted  and 
presumed  in  all  subjects  whatever.  If  any 
person  manifests  a  proclivity  towards  any  specific 
crime,  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  appropriate 
modes  of  punishing  not  only  the  crime,  but  any 
attempt  to  commit  it.  All  kinds  of  threats  of 
violence  towards  the  person  are  fully  disposed 
of,  as  already  described,  on  the  application  to 
gwear  the  peace." 

That  was  highly  important  to  consider 
in  regard  to  this  Bill. 

''To  go  beyond  that,  to  exact  sureties  for 
being  a  good  citizen,  without  reference  to  any 
overt  step  towards  a  breach  of  the  law,  is  to 
travel  beyond  the  proper  province  of  the  law 
into  the  region  of  morals,  and  to  seek  a  kind  of 
specific  performance  of  good  conduct,  which 
comes  neither  within  the  category  of  crime  nor 
any  attempt  or  threat  to  commit  it.  It  would  be 
time  enough  to  interfere  when  something  had 
been  done  sufficiently  definite  to  disturb  the 
general  security  which  the  law  throws  round 
every  subject  of  the  realm." 

The  writer  went  on  to  say  a  great  deal 
more;  but  he  (Mr.  Heaiy)  would  not 
trouble  the  Committee  with  it.  The 
statement  he  had  read  was  a  most  im- 
portant one — the  authority  was  that  of 
a  very  well-known  lawyer.  Surely,  after 
hearing  the  extract,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James) 
would  give  way  on  the  point.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  only  told  them 
that  the  phrase,  "  to  be  of  good  beha- 
viour," was  a  very  old  and  well  recog- 
nized one.  That  was  true.  But  what 
were  the  facts  ?  There  was  a  phrase  in 
the  Statute  of  Edward  III. ;  but  there 
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Mb.  WAETON  suggested  that  the 
words  ''  under  suspicious  circumstances  " 
should  be  placed  after  the  word  "  dis- 
trict," instead  of  occupying  their  pre- 
sent position  in  the  clause.  That  was 
the  more  necessary,  as  the  Qovernment 
had  intimated  their  willingness  to  adopt 
the  definition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood), 
to  avoid  confusion  of  language. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOURT  thought 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Hopwood) 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  moved  again 
later  on,  in  the  form  that  would  better 
suit  the  wording  of  the  clause.  As  it 
stood  at  present,  it  would  create  some 
confusion  in  the  wording  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  hopwood  said,  he  had  dis- 
covered that  his  Amendment  would  give 
rise  to  some  verbal  difficulty  in  the 
clause,  and  did  not  intend  to  press  it  on 
fhat  oocasion. 

Mb.  OALLAN  said,  he  had  intended 
to  move  that  the  term  "stranger"  in 
the  clause  should  be  defined  to  mean  ''  a 
person  not  usually  resident  within  a 
radius  of  ten  miles  of  the  place  where 
he  was  arrested ;  "  but,  considering  that 
too  g^eat  a  distance,  he  now  proposed  to 
alter  it  to  five  miles.  The  clause  would 
tiien  read  as  follows — 

"  If  a  constable  finds  in  a  proclaimed  district 
any  stranger  not  usually  resident  within  a  radius 
of  fiye  miles  therefrom  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances," &o. 

BEis  proposal  would  limit  the  arbitrary 
power  which  the  clause  vested  in  police- 
men. The  clause  would  still  enable  a 
policeman  to  arrest  a  stranger  under 
suspicious  circumstances ;  but  when  the 
person  arrested  gave  proof  that  he 
usually  resided  within  five  miles  of  the 
district,  he  would  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  giving  bail  to  the  magis- 
trate. He  had  already  endeavoured  to 
get  an  explanation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "  stranger; "  but  this  had  not 
been  forthcoming.  The  clause  provided 
that  any  policeman  might  arrest  a  per- 
son under  suspicious  circumstances  who 
was  a  stranger,  but  it  did  not  say  whe- 
ther this  meant  a  stranger  to  the  district 
or  a  stranger  to  the  policeman.  Now,  it 
was  a  fact  that  policemen  in  Ireland  did 
not  remain  in  any  district  lor  a  length  of 
time;  they  were  removable,  and  were 
frequently  sent  to  places  where  they 
themselves  were  strangers.     Hon.  Mem- 


bers would  know  that  it  would  take 
months  before  thev  became  acquainted 
with  the  residents  in  a  distiiot.  Not- 
withstanding that,  a  policeman  was  to  be 
allowed  to  arrest  any  person  he  did  not 
know,  and  to  bring  him  before  a  magis- 
trate, and  on  the  mere  statement  of  the 
constable  that  he  found  the  man  nndtf 
a  hedge,  or  sitting  in  the  shade,  perh^s, 
and  did  not  know  him,  the  magistrate 
would  require  the  individual  to  g^re  bail 
for  good  behaviour,  or,  in  defaoltv  would 
commit  him  to  prison.  He  (Mr.  OallaD) 
wanted  that  a  man  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  give  bail  if  he  resided  within 
five  miles  of  the  district ;  and  this  was 
not  at  all  an  unreasonable  limit  to  pro- 
pose, for  it  was  often  the  case  that  people 
in  Ireland  had  to  travel  ^yb  mUee  fiom 
their  homes  to  chapel.  It  was  deer 
that  some  definition  of  the  term  stranger 
must  be  supplied,  and  with  that  objeet 
he  begged  to  move  the  Amendment  to 
which  he  had  referred. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  36,  after  the  word '' Btranger/* 
to  insert  the  words  "  not  usually  rendent  within 
a  radius  of  five  miles  therefrom." — {Mr.  CMicir.] 

Question  proposed  ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  sexton  said,  althong^h  this 
Amendment  was  an  improvement  npoa 
the  clause,  he  was  inclined  to  believe 
that  any  single-barrelled  or  absolate  de- 
finition of  the  word  "  stranger  "  would  be 
unj  ust.  He  thought  the  definition  ought 
to  be  alternative ;  it  should  be  either 
that  a  person  was  unknown  in  the  place 
or  town,  or  that  he  resided  out  of  it.  It 
was  well  known  that  policemenin  Ireland 
were  not,  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Callan)  had  pointed  out, 
allowed  to  remain  in  districts  where 
they  were  bom  and  bred,  lest  they  should 
be  hampered  by  former  associations  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  It 
was,  therefore,  absurd  to  say  that  a  man 
should  be  arrested  by  a  polioeman  be- 
cause he  was  a  stranger,  for  he  mig^ht  be 
less  a  stranger  in  the  place  than  the 
policeman  himself.  Suppose  a  person 
to  be  unknown  in  a  village  or  town — ^to 
be  merely  on  a  visit — ^but  having  letters 
of  introduction  to  persons  living  there, 
he  asked,  could  that  person  be  arrested 
under  the  clause  ?  He  argued  that  the 
word  "stranger"  should  be  defined  to 
mean  a  person  living  beyond  a  certain 
radius;  but  he  considered  the  limil  of 
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Mb.  sexton  said,  he  begged  to 
move  a  new  sub-seotion  after  Sub-section 
(1),  as  follows: — 

''  (2).  The  jofltice  shall,  on  the  applicatton  of 
any  such  person  brought  before  him  as  afore- 
said, adjourn  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  to 
a  petty  sessions  to  be  held  for  the  petty  ses- 
sions district  within  which  such  arrest  took 
place,  not  less  than  four  days  after  the  date  of 
such  application,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  two 
justices,  on  such  person  giving  reasonable  bail 
for  his  appearance  at  ouch  petty  sessions.  Such 
court  of  petty  sessions  shall  d^  with  the  case 
in  manner  provided  by  '  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1851,'  and  the  Acts  amending  same, 
in  case  of  summary  proceedings,  and  shfdl  have 
the  same  power  to  deal  with  such  person  as  in 
this  section  hereinbefore  conferred  on  a  justice 
of  the  peace.*' 

It  would  be  apparent  to  the  Committee 
that    the    object  of    this    Amendment 
was  to  give  an  accused  person  an  op- 
portunity  of  going  before  two  Justices 
in  a  Court  of  ordinary  Petty  Sessions. 
If  a  person  was  willing  to  be  tried  by  a 
single  Justice,  he  might  be  so  tried; 
but  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  wished  to  reserve 
to  such  person  the  right  of  going  to  the 
Petty   Sessions.     The  arrangement  for 
trial  before  a  single  Justice  was  one 
which  contained  a  great  deal  of  danger. 
The  Justice  might  hold  his  Court  at  his 
private  house,  and  hold  an  investigation 
at  night,  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
deprive  the  defendant  of  the  advantage 
of  having  his  case  heard  in  open  Court, 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Press.      Considering   the  state   of 
feeling   existing  between   the  landlord 
and   the  tenant  classes  in   Ireland,   it 
would  be  dangerous   to    bring  a  man 
under  this  clause  before  a  single  ma- 
gistrate.     The  magistrate  might  be  a 
landlord  himself,  and  a  landlord  unable 
to  collect  his  rents,  or  he  might  be  an 
agent.     It  would  be  absurd  to  bring  a 
man  before  a  single  magistrate  of  that 
kind — it   would  be   equivalent  to  con- 
victing him  at  once  off>hand.   The  land- 
lord and  the  land  agent,  who  divided 
between  them  the  function  of  magistrate 
in  Ireland,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
convict.     If  the  Amendment  was  agreed 
to,  he  proposed  that  not  less  than  four 
days  should  expire  between  the  hearing 
of  the  case  by  the  magistrate  and  its 
hearing  in  the    Petty  Sessions  Court. 
This  interval  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  accused  to  put  his  defence 
in  some  sort  of  shape.     In  the  case  of 
a  stranger,  who  had  very  few  friends  in 
the  district,  or  in  the  country,  it  would 


be  more  necessary  than  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  person  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  should  have  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  preparing  nis 
defence,  and  that  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  proceedings.  The  Press 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  reporting  the  case.  He  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  see  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  proposal. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  5,  line  6,  after  **  month,"  insert  as 
a  new  sub-section : — **The  justice  shall,  on  the 
application  of  any  such  person  brought  before 
hun  as  aforesaid,  adjourn  the  further  hearing 
of  the  case  to  a  petty  sessions  to  be  held  for  the 
petty  sessions  district  within  which  such  arrest 
took  place,  not  less  than  four  days  after  the  date 
of  such  application^  and  to  consist  of  at  least  two 

i'u8tice8,on  such  person  giving  reasonable  bail  for 
lis  appearance  at  such  petty  sessions.  Such  court 
of  petty  sessions  shall  deal  with  the  case  in 
manner  provided  by  *  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1851,'  and  the  Acts  amending  same, 
in  the  case  of  summary  proceedings,  and  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  deal  with  such  person 
as  in  this  section  hereinbefore  conferred  on  a 
justice  of  the  peace." — {Mr.  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  sub- 
section be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  the  Amendment 
was  a  very  reasonable  one  indeed,  and 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  see 
their  way  to  accept  it.  It  amounted  to 
this — that  where  a  man  had  been  arrested, 
bis  case  might  not  be  adjudicated  on  at 
once  if  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be,  but 
might  be  taken  to  the  Petty  Sessions  for 
hearing.  That,  surely,  was  not  too  much 
to  ask.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  used  to  be  to  take  a  whole  bundle 
of  men  into  his  private  room,  harangue 
them  and  sentence  them  thereafter. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  understood  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  to  be 
that  when  a  man  was  brought  before 
one  Justice,  he  might  claim,  on  giving 
bail,  to  have  his  case  adjourned  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  heard  before  two 
Justices.  That,  he  thought,  was  not 
unreasonable. 

Mb.  WARTON  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  were  accepted,  it  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  next  sub-section 
of  the  clause.  They  would  have  to  con- 
sider who  was  to  send  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant a  report  of  the  committal,  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  committal  and  so  on. 
They  would  have  to  consider  whether  it 
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was  not  a  Bingle  instance  in  English 
practice ;  there  was  not  a  single  record 
of  its  haying  been  put  into  practice. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
there  certainly  were  records  that  could 
be  given. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  only  spoke  of 
newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Courts  in  Lreland.  He  had  not  been 
present  at  the  time;  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  during  the  State  Trials  in 
Dublin  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
record  of  its  having  been  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  statement  was  never 
contradicted. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL   (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
avoid  entering  into  a  legal  argument 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy),   because    he   was    very    much 
much  afraid  that  he  (Mr.  Healy)  would 
get  the  better  of  him  if  he  did.     He 
could  not,  however,  help  thinking  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  wrong  in  this  mat- 
ter.   In  every  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
under  which  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ob- 
tained his  powers,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Justice  should  have  power  to  cause  a 
person  to  find  sufficient  security  for  the 
peace,  or  to  be  of  good  behaviour.   Then, 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1879,   Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
were  expressly  given  the  power  to  ad- 
judge persons  to   enter    into  recogni- 
zances as  security  to  keep  the  peace  or 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  towards  the 
person  or  persons  complaining.     [Mr. 
Healy:  Towards  the  "person  or  per- 
sons?"]   Yes,   that  was  the  common 
form.    Then  there  was  the  Act  of  18ol, 
and  even  the  hon.  Gentleman,   in  his 
Amendment,  wished  to  put  that  into  ope- 
ration.    [Mr.  Healy:  In  regard  to  an 
individual.]     He  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  discussion  again.   There  were  a 
great  many  things  pointed  at  in  the 
words  "  good  behaviour,"  and  the  power 
of  binding  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour 
was   required   in   respect   of   acts   not 
amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but 
which  led  to  it.     That  power  was  in- 
tended rather  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime  than  to  punish  it.     The  phrase 
had  been  in  common  use  in  England  for 
a  long  time,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Dr.  Commins)  sitting  near  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  would  be  able  to 
tell  that  hon.  Gentleman.     This  was  by 
no  means  the  application  to  Ireland  of 
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a  strange  law.  The  law  was  the  same 
as  that  which  was  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land. 

Me.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  said,  ho 
wished  to  say  a  word  in  addition  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  Generil 
(Sir  Henry  James).  He  had  here  the 
form  universally  in  use  in  England,  and 
it  was  as  follows  : — "  To  keep  the  peace 
and  to  be  of  good  behaviour  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects."  That  was  the  form 
in  a  book  of  great  authority,  and  the 
form  universally  used  throughout  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  should  he 
happy  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  consent  to  put  in  the  words  he 
had  mentioned — *'  to  be  of  good  beha- 
viour towards  some  person." 

The  attorney  GENEBAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  that  if  they  inserted 
words  in  the  plural,  they  would  include 
all  persons.  The  common  form  was  to 
keep  the  peace  not  only  towards  c^rtsin 
persons,  but  towards  all  Her  Majesty^s 
subjects. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
putting  it  as  much  in  the  plural  as  he 
liked.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Genue- 
man  could  not  get  off  in  that  way  on  this 
point.  What  they  wanted  to  eet  at  was 
this— Whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  agree  to  put  in  the 
Bill  words  to  the  effect  that  the  person 
bound  over  should  be  of  good  behanow 
towards  some  **  person  or  persons? 
Unless  these  words  were  inserted,  thef 
might  find  Irish  magistrates  contending 
that  it  was  bad  behaviour  to  erect  a  hu^ 
or  to  collect  subscriptions  for  persons  p^* 
in  goal  for  erecting  huts. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (»»' 
Henry  James)  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  Me^' 
ber.  Would  words  of  this  kind  »«w» 
him?— 

"Shall  be  of  ffood  behaviour  towards ^f 
Majesty  and  all  her  liege  labiecU,  and  e^ 
ciaUy  towards  the  oomplainant. ' 

Mr.  healy  :  Yes ;  put  that  in.  ^ 
The  attorney  GENERAL  (^ 

Henbt  Jahbs)  :  I  will,  on  Report 
Mr.  healy  :  Very  well ;  then  I W 

to  withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment^  by  leave,  wUkdrma^ 
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Mb.  sexton  said,  he  begged  to 
move  a  new  sub-section  after  Sub-section 
(1),  as  follows: — 

*'  (2).  The  jastice  shall,  on  the  application  of 
an^  such  person  broaffht  before  him  as  afore- 
said, adjourn  the  farther  hearing  of  the  case  to 
a  petty  sessions  to  be  held  for  the  petty  ses- 
sions  district  within  which  such  arrest  took 
place,  not  less  than  four  days  after  the  date  of 
such  application,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  two 
justices,  on  such  person  giving  reasonable  bail 
for  his  appearance  at  ouch  petty  sessions.  Such 
court  of  petty  sessions  shall  d^  with  the  case 
in  manner  provided  by  *  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1851,'  and  the  Acts  amending  same, 
in  case  of  summary  proceedings,  and  shfdl  have 
the  same  power  to  d^  with  such  person  as  in 
this  section  hereinbefore  conferred  on  a  justice 
of  the  peace." 

It  would  be  apparent  to  the  Committee 
that    the    object  of    this    Amendment 
was  to  give  an  accused  person  an  op- 
portunity of  going  before  two  Justices 
m  a  Court  of  ordinary  Petty  Sessions. 
If  a  person  was  willing  to  be  tried  by  a 
single  Justice,  he  might  be  so  tried; 
but  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  wished  to  reserve 
to  such  person  the  right  of  going  to  the 
Petty   Sessions.     The  arrangement  for 
trial  before  a  single  Justice  was  one 
which  contained  a  great  deal  of  danger. 
The  Justice  might  hold  his  Court  at  his 
private  house,  and  hold  an  investigation 
at  night,  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
deprive  the  defendant  of  the  advantage 
of  having  his  case  heard  in  open  Court, 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Press.      Considering   the   state   of 
feeling   existing  between   the  landlord 
and   the  tenant  classes  in   Ireland,   it 
would  be  dangerous   to    bring  a  man 
under  this  clause  before  a  single  ma- 
gistrate.     The  magistrate  might  be  a 
landlord  himself,  and  a  landlord  unable 
to  collect  his  rents,  or  he  might  be  an 
agent.     It  would  be  absurd  to  bring  a 
man  before  a  single  magistrate  of  that 
kind — it   would  be  equivalent  to  con- 
victing him  at  once  off-hand.   The  land- 
lord and  the  land  agent,  who  divided 
between  them  the  function  of  magistrate 
in  Ireland,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
convict.     If  the  Amendment  was  agreed 
to,  he  proposed  that  not  less  than  four 
days  should  expire  between  the  hearing 
of  the  case  by  the  magistrate  and  its 
hearing  in  the    Petty  Sessions  Court. 
This  interval  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  accused  to  put  nis  defence 
in  some  sort  of  shape.    In  the  case  of 
a  stranger,  who  had  very  few  friends  in 
the  district,  or  in  the  country,  it  would 


be  more  necessary  than  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  person  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  should  have  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  preparing  nis 
defence,  and  that  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  proceedings.  The  Press 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  reporting  the  case.  He  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  see  the  reasonable- 
ness of  his  proposal. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  5,  line  6,  after  **  month,"  insert  as 
a  new  sub-section : — *'  The  justice  shall,  on  the 
application  of  any  such  person  brought  before 
him  as  aforesaid,  adjourn  the  further  hearing 
of  the  case  to  a  petty  sessions  to  be  held  for  the 
petty  sessions  district  within  which  such  arrest 
took  place,  not  less  than  four  days  after  the  date 
of  such  application,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  two 

i'ustices,on  such  person  giving  reasonable  bail  for 
lis  appearance  at  such  petty  sessions.  Such  court 
of  petty  sessions  shall  deal  with  the  case  in 
manner  provided  by  *  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1861,*  and  the  Acts  amending  same, 
in  the  case  of  summary  proceedings,  and  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  deal  with  such  person 
as  in  this  section  hereinbefore  conferrea  on  a 
justice  of  the  peace." — {Mr.  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  sub- 
section be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  HEALT  said,  the  Amendment 
was  a  very  reasonable  one  indeed,  and 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  see 
their  way  to  accept  it.  It  amounted  to 
this — that  where  a  man  had  been  arrested, 
his  case  might  not  be  adjudicated  on  at 
once  if  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be,  but 
might  be  taken  to  the  Pettj^  Sessions  for 
hearing.  That,  surely,  was  not  too  much 
to  ask.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  used  to  be  to  take  a  whole  bundle 
of  men  into  his  private  room,  harangue 
them  and  sentence  them  thereafter. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  understood  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  to  be 
that  when  a  man  was  brought  before 
one  Justice,  he  might  claim,  on  giving 
bail,  to  have  his  case  adjourned  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  heard  before  two 
Justices.  That,  he  thought,  was  not 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  WARTON  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  were  accepted,  it  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  next  sub-section 
of  the  clause.  They  would  have  to  con- 
sider who  was  to  send  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant a  report  of  the  committal,  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  committal  and  so  on. 
They  would  have  to  consider  whether  it 
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should  be  "the  justice"  or  "the  jus- 
tices." 

Ma.  HEALY  said,  that  difficulty  could 
be  got  over  by  saying  **  the  said  justice 
or  justices." 

Me.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  said,  that  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
were  to  accept  the  Amendment  as  it  stood, 
it  was  a  question  for  consideration 
whether  he  would  not  take  cases  of  this 
kind  out  of  the  Act  altogether,  by  en- 
abling the  prisoners  to  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  using  all  the  other  methods 
of  appeal  which  would  be  open  to  them 
in  ordinary  cases.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
having  two  Justices  to  try  a  case,  instead 
of  one ;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be  the 
same  in  these  cases  as  in  other  cases.  If 
this  were  not  so,  they  would  be  giving 
special  protection  to  a  prisoner  who  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  clause. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
what  was  wanted  was  to  get  security  in 
this  case — it  did  not  matter  how  it  was 
obtained,  whether  in  the  form  of  bail  or 
in  any  other  way. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  Sub-section 
imerted  accordingly. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper,  to  give  an  appeal  to 
the  Oounty  Court  Judge,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  in  manner  provided  by 
the  24  th  section  of  "  The  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851."  He  did 
not,  however,  propose  to  move  that,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Monaghan,  later 
on,  would  move  an  Amendment  to  give 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
He  (Mr.  Healy),  however,  had  a  second 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  this  part  of 
the  clause.  It  was  to  insert  as  a  sub- 
section— 

<*  Upon  the  |hearing  of  a  charge  under  this 
section  against  a  perton,  such  person,  or  the 
husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  may,  if  such 
person  thinks  fit,  be  examined  as  an  ordinary 
witness  in  the  case,  but  the  failure  to  exercise 
this  ri^ht  shall  not  be  hold  to  create  any  pre- 
sumption against  such  person." 

He  was  aware  that,  as  regarded  the  wife, 
this,  if  accepted,  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  law  ;  but  he  thought 
that  as  the  whole  Act  was  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  law,  the  Qovernment 
could  raise  no  complaint  on  that  score. 
The  Amendment  was  a  very  reasonable 
one.  It  merely  said  that  an  accused 
person  could,  if  he  thought  fit,  give  evi- 
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dence,  a  ad  his  wife,  if  she  happened  to 
be  about,  could  do  so  likewise.  A  stran^r 
to  the  district  was  not  likely  to  have  hia 
wife  with  him,  so  that  the  Government 
could  not  say  that  they  would  be  in  anj 
way  damnified  by  passing  this  sub-seo- 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  Amendment,  he  did  not  suppose  its 
principle  would  be  readily  admitted  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  there  were 
enactments  containing  such  a  provisioa 
on  the  Statute  Books  of  America.  He 
only  mentioned  that  fact  to  show  that  it 
had  already  entered  the  minds  of  some 
lawyers  to  lay  down  that  when  a  prisoner 
could  exercise  a  right,  and  did  not  do  so, 
it  should  not  be  held  to  create  any  pre- 
sumption against  him.  The  (Government, 
he  thought,  might  accept  the  clause. 
There  was  very  little  in  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  if  the  Government  ob- 
jected to  it,  he  should  not  be  prepared 
to  fight  it ;  but  it  would  give  a  prisoner 
a  slight  advantage.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  as  he  had  said,  if  a  man's 
wife  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  it  oould 
not  be  said  that  the  man  was  a  stranger 
in  the  district.  If  the  Amendment  in 
one  respect  disregarded  the  ordinary 
theory  of  the  law,  that  was  no  reason 
why,  in  a  measure  like  this,  it  should  not 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  5,  line  6,  after  "  month,"  inasrt  as  a 
new  sub-section: — '*Upon  the  hearing  of  a  charg« 
under  this  section  against  a  person,  such  person, 
or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  maj,  if 
such  person  thinks  fit,  be  examined  as  an  ordi- 
nary witness  in  the  case,  but  the  failure  to  exer- 
cise this  right  shall  not  be  held  to  create  any 
presumption  against  such  person.*' — {Mr.Hml$.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  sab- 
section  be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James),  said,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  Amend- 
ment. He  had  accepted  the  principle  in 
one  of  the  Licensing  Acts.  The  only 
exception  he  would  take  was  that  it  would 
necessitate  a  slight  revision  of  the  3rd 
clause.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  not  used 
the  words  in  the  previous  clause,  it  would 
appear  as  though  there  was  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption in  the  one  class  of  case  and  not 
in  the  other.  He  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Amendment  should  end  with 
the  words  '*  witness  in  the  case." 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  would  aooept 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman's  sug- 
gestiouy  and  leave  out  the  latter  part  of 
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the  sub-seotion.  Probably  he  would 
bring  it  up  again  on  Report. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  Sub-section, 
as  amended,  inserted  accordingly. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  ho  begged  to 
move  the  following  Proviso  :  — 

*'  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
stranger,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  if 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person  known  to  sach  justice,  shall 
attend  before  such  justice  and  certify,  on  oath, 
his  acquaintance  with  such  first-mentioned  per- 
son, and  that  he  is  of  good  character." 

This  was  an  Amendment  which  he  should 
hope  the  Government  would  feel  them- 
selves able  to  agree  to.  It  was  one  of  a 
very  simple  character.  A  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  or  other 
credible  person  who  gave  a  good  cha- 
racter to  a  man  was  sufficient. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  "  Pro- 
Tided,  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  stranger, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  if  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  clergyman,  or  other  credible  person 
known  to  such  justice,  shall  attend  before  such 
justice  and  certify,  on  oath,  his  acquaintance 
with  such  first-mentioned  person,  and  that  he 
is  of  good  character/* — (Mr,  Pamell.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Pamell)  would  be  disposed  to 
retain  the  Amendment  in  that  form,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  a  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person,  certifying  that  the  man 
was  of  good  character  did  not  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  stranger.  He  might 
be  a  stranger  of  ^ood  character ;  but  he 
could  not  be  said  not  to  be  a  stranger. 
The  real  point  was,  that  he  was  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Of  course,  the 
evidence  of  a  respectable  person  that 
the  man  was  of  good  character  and  good 
conduct  would  induce  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  release  him  ;  but  that  was  only 
part  of  the  evidence  which  would  pre- 
vent the  stringency  of  this  clause  coming 
into  operation ;  and  if,  by  any  means, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  not  satis- 
fied that  persons  could  be  released,  they 
must  give  security  under  the  section. 
Therefore,  in  either  case,  an  arrested 
man  would  be  safe.  If  there  were  a 
person  of  good  character  in  the  locality 
to  testify  in  his  behalf,  he  would  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  stranger  under  suspicious 
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circumstances,  or,  if  there  were  any 
doubt  upon  that  point,  his  friends  would 
be  able  to  give  the  securities  required 
under  the  section.  But  to  say  that  a 
man  should  not  be  deemed  a  stranger  in 
the  locality  because  some  credible  per- 
son said  he  was  of  good  character  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  clause. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment  said  such  a  man  should  not  be 
deemed  a  stranger  within  the  district 
"  within  the  meaning  of  this  section," 
which  was  an  entirely  different  point. 
He  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  or  other  credible  per- 
son would  not  prove  whether  a  man  was 
a  stranger;  but  the  Amendment  said 
**  for  the  purpose  of  the  section,"  and 
that  entirely  disposed  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  argument.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
taJken  up  a  position  that  the  Amendment 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  no  amount 
of  evidence  by  a  clergyman  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  would  prove  that  a  man 
was  not  a  stranger ;  but  the  whole  point 
was  that  it  was  to  be  ''  within  the 
meaningof  the  section." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
the  wording  of  the  Amendment  was  not 
very  clear ;  but  his  main  point  was  that 
he  was  trying  here  to  define  the  evidence 
which  should  satisfy  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  It  might  be  that  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  or  a  clergyman  might  know 
that  a  man  was  generally  of  good  cha- 
racter ;  but  there  might  be  circumstances 
in  connection  with  persons  otherwise  of 
good  character  so  suspicious  that  the 
evidence  could  not  be  conclusive.  The 
decision  ought  to  be  left  to  the  tribunal, 
for  it  might  be  that  the  circumstances 
of  suspicion  might  outweigh  the  general 

food  character.  If  that  were  so,  and  a 
ustice  of  the  Peace  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  circumstances  were  so 
suspicious  as  to  require  security,  then 
the  persons  who  were  satisfied  of  the 
absolute  good  faith  and  good  character 
of  the  man  had  only  to  become  security 
for  him  and  he  could  be  discharged. 

Mr.  M'COAN  said,  the  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  rebut  the  presump* 
tion  of  suspicion  which  might  lead  to  a 
man's  committal.  He  did  not  wish  to 
joke  on  so  solemn  a  topic  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
happened  to  be  walking  along  a  country 
road  in  Ireland,  and  was  arrested  as  a 
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should  be  "the  justice"  or  "the  jus- 
tices." 

Ma.  HEALY  said,  that  difficultjr  could 
be  got  over  by  saying  **  the  said  justice 
or  justices." 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  that  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
were  to  accept  the  Amendment  as  it  stood, 
it  was  a  question  for  consideration 
whether  he  would  not  take  cases  of  this 
kind  out  of  the  Act  altogether,  by  en- 
abling the  prisoners  to  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  using  all  the  other  methods 
of  appeal  which  would  be  open  to  them 
in  ordinary  cases.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
having  two  Justices  to  try  a  case,  instead 
of  one ;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be  the 
game  in  these  cases  as  in  other  cases.  If 
this  were  not  so,  they  would  be  giving 
special  protection  to  a  prisoner  who  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
what  was  wanted  was  to  gel;  security  in 
this  case — it  did  not  matter  how  it  was 
obtained,  whether  in  the  form  of  bail  or 
in  any  other  way. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  Sub-section 
inserted  accordingly. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper,  to  give  an  appeal  to 
the  County  Court  Judge,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  in  manner  provided  by 
the  24  th  section  of  "  The  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851."  He  did 
not,  however,  propose  to  move  that,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Monaghan,  later 
on,  would  move  an  Amendment  to  give 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
He  (Mr.  Healy),  however,  had  a  second 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  this  part  of 
the  clause.  It  was  to  insert  as  a  sub- 
section— 

'*  Upon  the  |hearing  of  a  charge  under  thia 
section  against  a  person,  snch  person,  or  the 
husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  may,  if  such 
person  thinks  fit,  be  examined  as  an  ordinary 
witness  in  the  case,  but  the  failure  to  exercise 
this  ri^ht  shall  not  be  hold  to  create  any  pre- 
sumption against  such  person." 

He  was  aware  that,  as  regarded  the  wife, 
this,  if  accepted,  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  law  ;  but  he  thought 
that  as  the  whole  Act  was  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  law,  the  Government 
could  raise  no  complaint  on  that  score. 
The  Amendment  was  a  very  reasonable 
one.  It  merely  said  that  an  accused 
person  could,  if  he  thought  fit,  give  evi- 
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dence,  a  ad  his  wife,  if  she  happened  to 
be  about,  could  do  so  likewise.  A  stranger 
to  the  district  was  not  likely  to  have  hia 
wife  with  him,  so  that  the  Gt>vemment 
could  not  say  that  they  would  be  in  any 
way  damnified  by  passing  this  sub-seo* 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  Amendment,  he  did  not  suppose  its 
principle  would  be  readily  admitted  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  there  were 
enactments  containing  such  a  provision 
on  the  Statute  Books  of  America.  He 
only  mentioned  that  fact  to  show  that  it 
had  already  entered  the  minds  of  some 
lawyers  to  lay  down  that  when  a  prisoner 
could  exercise  a  rights  and  did  not  do  so, 
it  should  not  be  held  to  create  any  pre* 
sumption  against  him.  The  Government, 
he  thought,  might  accept  the  olause. 
There  was  very  little  in  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  if  the  Government  ob* 
jected  to  it,  he  should  not  be  prepared 
to  fight  it ;  but  it  would  give  a  prisoner 
a  slight  advantage.  It  shoula  not  be 
forgotten  that,  as  he  had  said,  if  a  man's 
wife  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  it  oould 
not  be  said  that  the  man  was  a  stranger 
in  the  district.  If  the  Amendment  in 
one  respect  disregarded  the  ordinary 
theory  of  the  law,  that  was  no  reason 
why,  in  a  measure  like  this,  it  should  not 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  line  6,  after  "  month,*'  insert  as  a 
new  sub-section: — '*Upon  the  hearing  of  a  oharg* 
under  this  section  against  a  person,  such  penon, 
or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  may,  if 
such  person  thinks  fit,  be  examined  as  an  ordi- 
nary witness  in  the  case,  but  the  failure  to  exsr* 
cise  this  right  shnll  not  be  held  to  create  anf 
presumption  against  such  person.*' — {Mr.Htmi$.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  sub* 
section  be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  Jabies),  said,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  Amend* 
ment.  He  had  accepted  the  principle  ia 
one  of  the  Licensing  Acts.  The  only 
exception  he  would  take  was  that  it  would 
necessitate  a  slight  revision  of  the  Sri 
clause.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  not  used 
the  words  in  the  previous  clause,  it  would 
appear  as  though  there  was  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption in  the  one  class  of  case  and  noi 
in  the  other.  He  would  also  suggest 
that  the  Amendment  should  end  with 
the  words  '*  witness  in  the  case." 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  would  aoo^ 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  sug-      j 
gestion,  and  leave  out  the  latter  part  of 
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the  Bub-seotion.  Probably  he  would 
bring  it  up  again  on  Report. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  Sub-section, 
as  amended,  inserted  accordingly. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  begged  to 
move  the  following  Proviso  :  — 

**  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
stranger,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  if 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person  known  to  sach  justice,  shall 
attend  before  snch  justice  and  certify,  on  oath, 
his  acquaintance  with  such  first-mentioned  per- 
son, and  that  he  is  of  good  character.*' 

This  was  an  Amendment  which  he  should 
hope  the  Government  would  feel  them- 
selves able  to  agree  to.  It  was  one  of  a 
very  simple  character.  A  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  or  other 
credible  person  who  gave  a  good  cha- 
racter to  a  man  was  sufficient. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  5,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  '*  Pro- 
yided.  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  stranger, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  if  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  clergjrman,  or  other  credible  person 
known  to  such  justice,  shall  attend  before  such 
justice  and  certify,  on  oath,  his  acquaintance 
with  such  first-mentioned  person,  and  that  he 
is  of  good  character." — (Jfr.  Pamell.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Parnell)  would  be  disposed  to 
retain  the  Amendment  in  that  form,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  a  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person,  certifying  that  the  man 
was  of  good  character  did  not  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  stranger.  He  might 
be  a  stranger  of  eood  character ;  but  he 
could  not  be  said  not  to  be  a  stranger. 
The  real  point  was,  that  he  was  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Of  course,  the 
evidence  of  a  respectable  person  that 
the  man  was  of  good  character  and  good 
conduct  would  induce  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  release  him ;  but  that  was  only 
part  of  the  evidence  which  would  pre- 
vent the  stringency  of  this  clause  coming 
into  operation ;  and  if,  by  any  means, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  not  satis- 
fied that  persons  could  be  released,  they 
must  give  security  under  the  section. 
Therefore,  in  either  case,  an  arrested 
man  would  be  safe.  If  there  were  a 
person  of  good  character  in  the  locality 
to  testify  in  his  behalf,  he  would  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  stranger  under  suspicious 
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circumstances,  or,  if  there  were  any 
doubt  upon  that  point,  his  friends  would 
be  able  to  give  the  securities  required 
under  the  section.  But  to  say  tnat  a 
man  should  not  be  deemed  a  stranger  in 
the  locality  because  some  credible  per- 
son said  he  was  of  good  character  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  clause. 

Mr.  HEALT  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment  said  such  a  man  should  not  be 
deemed  a  stranger  within  the  district 
**  within  the  meaning  of  this  section," 
which  was  an  entirely  different  point. 
He  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  or  other  credible  per- 
son would  not  prove  whether  a  man  waa 
a  stranger;  but  the  Amendment  said 
"  for  the  purpose  of  the  section,"  and 
that  entirely  disposed  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  argument.  The 
rieht  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
taken  up  a  position  that  the  Amendment 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  no  amount 
of  evidence  by  a  clergyman  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  would  prove  that  a  man 
was  not  a  stranger ;  but  the  whole  point 
was  that  it  was  to  be  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section." 

Sir  MlLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  wording  of  the  Amendment  was  not 
very  clear ;  but  his  main  point  was  that 
he  was  trying  here  to  define  the  evidence 
which  should  satisfy  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  It  might  be  that  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  or  a  clergyman  might  know 
that  a  man  was  generally  of  good  cha- 
racter ;  but  there  might  be  circumstances 
in  connection  with  persons  otherwise  of 
good  character  so  suspicious  that  the 
evidence  could  not  be  conclusive.  The 
decision  ought  to  be  left  to  the  tribunal, 
for  it  might  be  that  the  circumstances 
of  suspicion  might  outweigh  the  general 

food  character.  If  that  were  so,  and  a 
ustice  of  the  Peace  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  circumstances  were  so 
suspicious  as  to  require  security,  then 
the  persons  who  were  satisfied  of  the 
absolute  good  faith  and  good  character 
of  the  man  had  only  to  become  security 
for  him  and  he  could  be  discharged. 

Mr.  M'COAN  said,  the  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  rebut  the  presump* 
tion  of  suspicion  which  might  lead  to  a 
man's  committal.  He  did  not  wish  to 
joke  on  so  solemn  a  topic  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
happened  to  be  walking  along  a  country 
road  in  Ireland,  and  was  arrested  as  a 
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suspicious  character,  surelj,  if  some 
clergyman  came  forward  and  declared 
that  ne  knew  him  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption. That  was  only  carrying  the 
argument  to  an  extreme,  and  he  thought 
it  should  require  an  exceedingly  strong 
combination  of  suspicious  circumstances 
concerning  a  man  arrested  under  this 
clause  to  outweigh,  say,  such  testimony 
as  he  had  mentioned. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  considered  it 
very  desirable  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  provide  that  persons  should 
not  be  arrested  again  ana  again  in  seve- 
ral districts,  after  having  again  and 
again  proved  that  they  were  of  good 
character,  and  had  lawful  business.  He 
himself  had  an  Amendment  on  the 
Paper,  desired  to  carry  out  this  view ; 
but  the  Chairman  had  said  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Oity  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  was  pretty  much  to 
the  same  effect.  In  his  (Mr.  Sullivan's) 
view,  however,  there  was  a  substantial 
difference;  but  in  putting  forward  his 
opinions  in  connection  wim  this  present 
Amendment,  he  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  some  concession  in  that 
direction.  What  he  had  intended  to 
propose  was,  that  any  person  arrested 
and  able  to  produce  a  certificate  from 
any  magistrate  or  clergyman  in  Qreat 
Britain  or  Ireland,  certib^ne  his  good 
character,  that  should  be  held  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  go  free.  The  pre- 
sent Amendment  would  make  it  neces- 
sary that  on  the  occasion  of  each  arrest  a 
clerg3rman  or  magistrate  should  come 
forward  and  give  his  testimony.  His 
proposition  was  that  a  man  havincr  law- 
ful business  might  provide  himself  with 
a  certificate  from  reputable  and  re- 
spectable authorities,  which  would  enable 
him  to  travel  through  the  country  with- 
out having  to  undergo  20  or  30  different 
trials  in  as  many  different  localities. 
Some  reference  to  an  idea  of  that  kind 
was  made  earlier  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment said  he  had  an  objection  to  in- 
troducing a  system  of  **  passports"  into 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman need  be  so  delicate  about  in- 
troducing a  svstem  of  passports  after  all 
that  he  had  done  in  connection  with  this 
measure.    The  word    ''suspects'*   had 
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become  naturalized  in  Ireland,  and  in  a 
little  while  the  eldture  would  be  na- 
turalized ;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  very  great  objectioii 
to  the  introduction  of  passports  to  en- 
able persons  who  had  lawful  business, 
and  who  were  of  good  character,  to  avoid 
being  again  and  again  arrested,  and 
having  to  go  over  the  same  ground  to  es- 
tablish their  innocence.  He  would  sug- 
gest that  the  right  hon.  and  leamM 
Gentleman  and  the  Government  should 
consider  whether  some  such  plan  could 
not  be  adopted  with  this  Amendment. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  that, 
under  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  something 
like  the  passport  system  was  neoesBaiy 
to  enable  a  man  to  avoid  arrest  and 
trial.  Suppose  a  newspaper  oorre- 
spondent  or  a  commercial  traveller  was 
in  Ireland,  was  he  to  be  stopped  in 
every  town  and  put  on  his  truu,  and 
have  to  prove  in  some  mysterious  way 
that  he  was  not  a  person  of  ill-purpose 
travelling  for  a  suspioious  motive? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  him  to 
produce,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey, 
evidence  that  he  was  of  good  character, 
and  travelling  for  a  good  purpose  ?  He 
thought  that  was  a  natural  and  reason- 
able proposition.  He  supposed  every 
Member  of  the  House  who  had  travelled 
in  foreign  countries  had  met  with  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune  at  Brindisi  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion 
of  being  connected  with  a  gang  of 
smugglers,  and  he  should  have  been  glad 
of  some  person  who  would  have  oome 
forward  and  shown  that  he  was  not  a 
smuggler.  The  Committee  should  look 
the  tmng  in  the  face ;  and  as  there  was 
a  foreign  system  of  Government  in  Ire- 
land there  might  as  well  be  a  foreign 
system  of  passport.  He  was  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment,  and  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  MACFARLANE  thought  the 
suggestion  that  passes  should  be  pro- 
vided by  proper  authorities  was  very 
reasonable ;  for  it  was  possible  that  re- 
spectable people  might  be  put  to  great 
inconvenience  at  many  places — such  as 
commercial  travellers  and  newspaper 
correspondents.  The  system  of  passes 
might  very  well  be  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment, the  passes  to  be  issued  from 
Dublin  for  the  protection  of  people  fh>m 
annoyance  by  the  police.  He  thought 
this  clause  was  one  of  great  importance, 
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for  it  Beemed  to  him  that  the  certificate 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  clergy- 
man, or  other  credible  person,  would 
meet  all  that  was  requirea  to  enable  a 
magistrate  to  discharge  a  man.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Oork  (Mr.  Pamell)  insisted  on  this 
Amendment,  he  would  support  it. 

Mr.  A.  B.  D.  ELLIOT  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  as  to  introducing  passports, 
but  as  to  what  evidence  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  taken  before  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  there  were  two 
conditions  required  to  enable  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  act  under  this  clause.  First 
of  all,  the  person  must  be  a  stranger ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
must  consider  that  he  was  in  a  pro- 
claimed district  under  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. In  that  respect,  the  clause 
differed  from  the  previous  clause.  Under 
the  previous  clause,  a  policeman  was  en- 
titled to  arrest  a  man  under  suspicious 
circumstances  at  night ;  under  this  clause 
the  poHce  were  entitled  to  arrest 
strangers  under  suspicious  circumstances 
whether  at  night  or  day.  It  was  clear 
that  if  a  person  was  arrested,  and  then 
got  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  clergy- 
man, or  other  credible  person  in  the  dis- 
trict to  vouch  for  his  good  character  and 
honesty,  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  a 
stranger.  He  could  not  be  a  stranger 
under  those  circumstances,  because  he 
would  be  known  to  persons  of  repute 
and  position  in  the  district.  Therefore, 
he  submitted  that  he  had  made  out  his 
claim  in  regard  to  where  evidence  of 
that  kind  was  produced  a  magistrate 
should  be  checked.  If  a  man  was  not 
a  stranger,  the  magistrate  would  be 
within  his  right  in  imprisoning  a  man ; 
but,  as  the  clause  now  stood,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  stranger 
or  not  was  practically  left  to  the  police 
to  decide,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  ma- 
gistrate would  only  decide  whether  the 
man  was  in  a  proclaimed  district  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  He  thought 
it  was  fair  that  if,  under  those  circum- 
stances, an  accused  person,  arrested 
under  the  provisions  of  this  extraordinary 
clause,  produced  some  magistrate,  clergy- 
man, or  other  credible  person,  to  testify 
in  his  behalf  that  he  was  not  a  stranger 
in  the  district,  the  magistrate  ought  not 
to  have  jurisdiction,  and  the  man  ought 
not  to  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  this  clause.   He  thought  the  (Govern- 


ment might  have  met  him  in  this  matter, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  answer  he 
should  be  obliged  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  STNAN  said,  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  that  the  deposition 
of  any  person  that  a  man  was  of  good 
character  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  his  being  a  stranger  or 
not ;  but  being  a  stranger  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances  was  not  a  rebuttal 
of  facts,  but  an  utter  presumption 
against  the  man.  The  evidence  of 
a  magistrate,  or  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person  that  a  man  arrested  was 
of  good  character  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  rebut  that  presumption.  If  there  was 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  man  doing 
anything,  then  such  testimony  would  not 
be  evidence  as  against  the  fact,  but  as 
against  the  presumption;  and  he  appre- 
hended that  in  any  Court  in  the  world, 
the  evidence  of  a  magistrate,  clergyman, 
or  other  credible  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  presumption  against  the  man. 
Upon  that  ground  he  should  support  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  DILLON  explained  that  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  said  was  that  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  evidence,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  having  a  definition  of 
the  word  **  stranger."  They  wanted  to 
know  what  a  '*  stranger"  was;  and  it 
was  very  important  to  have  that  defined, 
because  the  term  was  a  very  wide  one. 
It  might  mean  a  man  who  had  not  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  district,  or  simply 
that  a  man  was  not  known  in  the  district, 
and  those  two  distinctions  were  entirely 
different  in  effect.  The  point  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  was  that  a 
man  known  by  people  of  good  position 
and  standing  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
stranger.  If  the  hon.  Member  went  to 
Cork,  where  he  had  no  house,  would  he 
be  considered  a  stranger,  although  he 
could  call  a  hundred  witnesses  who  could 
swear  to  his  good  character  ?  Under  the 
clause,  however,  he  might  be  treated  as 
a  stranger;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  him- 
self went  to  Tipperary  he  might  be 
treated  as  a  stranger.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  place  something  like 
a  narrow  definition  upon  the  word 
stranger,  and  to  rule  that  "  stranger  " 
could  not  include  a  man  who  was  known 
to  persons  of  standing  and  repute.    He 
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own  interest  more  by  accepting  some  of 
the  moderate  and  mild  Amendments  of 
Irish  Members,  than  by  exasperating 
them  by  refusals  of  every  reasonable 
concession ;  and  he  would  appeal  to  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  to  recon- 
sider the  view  he  had  taken  of  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.M.Johnson)  thought 
the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken 
(Mr.  M'Coan)  could  not  have  been  in 
the  House  when  the  last  Amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  Government,  or  he  would 
not  have  made  the  statement  with  which 
he  concluded  his  speech.  It  seemed  to 
him  they  had  been  engaged  for  a  con- 
siderable time  upon  a  matter  which  was 
not  worthy  of  discussion.  As  he  under- 
stood the  clause,  a  man  roaming  about 
under  suspicious  circumstances  was  to 
be  brought  before  the  magistrate,  who 
would  inquire  into  the  case.  The  magis- 
trate was  not  to  decide  upon  the  state- 
ment of  the  constable  alone,  but  to  in- 
quire into  the  case  by  the  aid  of  all  the 
evidence  he  could  get.  But  the  Amend- 
ment asked  that  there  should  be  a  partial 
record — and  not  a  complete  or  perfect 
record — taken,  which  should  be  brought 
forward  again  after  the  magistrates  had 
inquired  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case. 

Mb.  GIYAN  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Colchester  (Mr.  Willis)  had 
stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  London 
lived  under  a  law  by  which  a  constable 
might  arrest  a  man  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  crime.  That  was  not  the  point. 
The  point  was  that  a  man  might  be 
arrested  on  the  unsworn  evidence  of  a 
young,  green,  and  irresponsible  con- 
stable, taken  before  a  magistrate  as  in- 
experienced as  the  policeman,  and  impri- 
soned for  six  months,  or  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  without  leaving  any  re- 
cord behind  sworn.  He  did  not  know  any 
law  which  gave  such  a  power  to  a  police- 
man or  magistrate,  and  he  therefore 
hoped  the  Government  would  agpree  to 
the  Amendment.  If  the  policeman  could 
say  that  the  man  he  arrested  had  been 
loafing  about  with,  apparently,  nothing 
to  do,  that  fact  should  be  put  in  the  in- 
formation— there  should  be  a  record  of 
it.     But   do  not  leave  the  public  in 

general  at  the  mercy  of,  it  might  be,  an 
lexperienced,  but,  certainly,  an  irre* 
sponsible  policeman. 

Mr.  JPCoan 


Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  was  unable  to 
understand  the  point  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  in  his  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wicklow  (Mr.  M'Coan). 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wicklow  had  said 
the  whole  thing  was  ridiculous ;  but  if 
he  had  been  present  when  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  under  discus- 
sion, he  would  not  have  said  such  a 
thing.  [Mr.  M'Coan  :  I  did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind.]  He  was  under 
a  mistake,  then.  It  "appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  most  astonishmg  thing  in  the 
world  that  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  should  refuse  to 
accept  such  an  Amendment  as  this. 
Frankly,  he  would  say  he  should  have 
thought  the  Amendment  necessary,  and 
should  have  thought  it  impossible,  for  a 
moment,  to  believe  that  the  Government 
intended  that  strangers  arrested  in  any 
part  of  Ireland  should  be  taken  before 
the  magistrates  and  compelled  to  enter 
into  recognizances,  or  sent  to  gaol  in  de* 
fault,  without  the  slightest  sworn  testi- 
mony having  been  given.  He  felt  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Amendment  had  not 
been  brought  forward,  and  the  clause 
had  passed  without  Amendment,  or 
without  discussion  on  Amendment,  no 
magistrate  in  Ireland  would  have 
thought  of  compelling  a  man  to  enter 
into  recognizances,  or  of  sending  him 
to  gaol  in  default,  without  sworn  evi- 
dence. He  very  much  feared,  now  that 
the  question  had  been  raised,  that  if  the 
clause  were  to  pass  without  Amendment, 
the  magistrates  would  do  under  the  Bill 
what  they  would  never  have  thought  of 
doing.  He  was  surprised  to  see  that 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  saw  a  «railarity 
between  the  power  possessed  by  the 
policeman  in  England  of  arresting  a 
man  on  suspicion,  and  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  was  to  be  claimed 
by  the  policeman  in  Ireland  of  not  only 
arresting  a  man  on  suspicion,  but  of 
getting  him  to  enter  into  his  recogni- 
zances or  being  sent  to  prison.  Taking 
the  clause  as  it  stood,  he  would  ask  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General   for  Ireland,  was  it 

Sossible  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  do  this  in  the  ease  of  a 
stranger  without  requiring  a  particle  of 
sworn  testimony  to  be  given  agaioit 
him  ? 
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The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
it  could  not  for  a  moment  be  contem- 
plated that  a  case  would  be  decided 
without  sworn  evidence.  What  he  had 
objected  to  was  that  it  should  be  laid 
down  in  the  Bill  that  only  part  of  the 
OTidence  should  be  sworn.  So  far  as  he 
was  aware,  there  was  no  other  way  in 
which  a  magistrate  could  inquire  into  a 
case  except  by  hearing  sworn  evidence. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  they  did  not  ask 
that  part  of  the  evidence  only  should  be 
sworn  and  recorded ;  but  they  wished  to 
make  certain  that  a  particular  portion  of 
it  should  be  so  treated.  If  the  (committee 
looked  at  the  clause,  they  would  see  that 
the  magistrate  must  make  a  report  of  the 
committal  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant — 

"  Statiog  the  glands  of  the  committal,  the 
seoority  required,  and  any  explanation  given  by 
the  prisoner  by  way  of  defence ; '' 

and,  of  course,  before  such  a  report  as 
that  was  made,  sworn  evidence  must  be 
g^ven.  He  did  not  share  the  apprehen- 
sions of  some  of  his  hon.  Friends,  that 
the  magistrates  would  send  a  man  to 
g^l  without  sworn  testimony.  A  police- 
man brought  a  man  up  under  suspicious 
circumstances — what  was  the  function 
of  the  magistrate  ?  It  was  to  take  evi- 
dence on  oath,  so  that  he  might  form  a 
pretty  correct  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
man  had  been  in  the  place  or  neighbour- 
hood from  which  he  was  taken  for  an 
unlawful  purpose.  He  took  it  for  granted 
that  in  a  Court  claiming  to  be  a  Court 
of  Justice,  or  a  Court  of  Law,  the  ma- 
gistrates would  not  hear  a  charge  against 
a  man  without  evidence.  What  he  de- 
sired was  that  the  information  laid  by 
the  police  should  be  placed  on  record, 
so  that  afterwards  it  might  be  open  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  to  de- 
mand the  evidence  upon  which  a  man 
had  been  committed. 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
Hekby  James)  said,  they  need  not  dis- 
cuss this  matter  at  any  length.  The 
Committee  would  understand  that  it  was 
proposed  in  the  Amendment,  not  that 
evidence  should  be  taken  and  a  record 
made  of  it,  but  that  oneportion  of  the  evi- 
dence only  should  be  recorded.  If  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  O'Eelly)  would  look 
at  his  own  Amendment  he  would  see 
that  it  ran  thus — 

''  On  the  information  on  oath  and  in  writing 
of  the  constable  testifying  to  the  facts  which, 
in  his  opinion,  render  the  presence  of  such 
stranger  m  the  district,"  &o. 


Would  the  Committee  be  good  enough 
to  put  on  one  side  the  question  of  arrest 
by  the  constable?  When  the  constable 
had  arrested  a  person  on  suspicion,  that 
person  would  be  brought  before  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  and  they  had  accepted  an 
Amendment  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  which 
said  that — 

'*  If  such  jnstic-e,  after  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  is  satisfied  he  is  not 
there  for  a  lawful  purpose.*' 

Every  lawyer  in  the  House  must  agree 
with  him  (the  Attorney  General)  that 
this  meant  inquiry  on  oath.  He  would 
suggest  to  hon.  Members  opposite  that 
their  object  was  to  have  the  evidence  as 
a  whole,  and  that  it  should  be  taken 
down  in  a  manner  similar,  perhaps,  to 
that  in  which  depositions  were  now 
taken.  In  the  absence  of  his  right  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  not  say  more 
than  that  the  hon.  Member  should  not 
move  an  Amendment  dealing  with  an  iso- 
lated portion  of  the  evidence,  but  that  it 
would  be  much  better  for  him  to  raise 
the  whole  question  of  the  entire  evidence 
being  recorded.  The  hon.  Member 
might  move,  in  page  5,  line  10,  after 
"committal,"  to  insert  "and  the  evi- 
dence that  has  been  taken,"  and  then 
they  would  not  only  get  the  statement  of 
the  police,  but  the  evidence  of  all  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  M'COAN  said,  that  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  (Sir 
Henry  James)  had  just  stated  as  to  the 
character  of  the  inquiry — to  use  the 
word  embodied  in  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell) — would  be  unanswerable 
and  conclusive  if  the  inquiry  were  to 
take  place  before  London  magistrates. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Committee 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  the  magistrate  would  be  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  some  remote  part 
of  Ireland,  and  that  such  an  individual 
would  probably  not  view  the  case  with 
the  jumcial  mind  of  a  London  stipen* 
diary.  He  would  not,  in  fact,  feel  him- 
self under  an  obligation  to  take  sworn 
evidence  at  all.  This  was  what  would 
happen  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
The  constable  would  meet  a  stranger, 
and,  sniffing  suspicion  in  the  air,  he 
would  arrest  him  under  what  he — the 
constable — might  choose  to  consider  sua- 
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picious  oiroumstances.  It  might  be  that 
all  the  g^und  of  suspicion  attaching  to 
this  stranger  would  oe  that  he  had  a 
slouch  hat,  square-toed  boots,  and  a  coat 
of  foreign  cut.  Well,  the  policeman  ar- 
rested this  man,  and  there  was  no  other 
witness  in  the  case.  He  took  him  before 
a  magistrate,  and  said  to  his  worship — 
"I  saw  this  person  walking  under  a 
hedge,  and  I  thought  his  movements 
suspicious.''  That  was  all  the  suspicion 
there  might  be,  and  it  could  hstrdly  be 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  allow, 
Bay,  a  lay  magistrate,  who  knew  nothing 
of  law,  and  who  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  attach  weight  to  the  word  of  a 
policeman  than  to  that  of  a  stranger,  to 
send  any  man  to  prison  on  such  a  pre- 
sumption of  guilt.  No  committal  should 
take  place  except  on  sworn  evidence 
duly  recorded,  and  such  record  should 
be  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Yet  if 
the  clause  were  allowed  to  become  law 
as  it  stood,  most  magistrates  would  read 
the  section  as  an  instruction  to  commit 
without  sworn  evidence  at  all.  The  Go- 
vernment surely  could  not  mean  that 
this  was  to  be  done,  because  great  in- 
justice might  be  the  result. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  he  entirely  agreed 
with  a  great  deal  that  the  hon.  Member 

Sir.  M'Coan)  had  said ;  but  the  hon. 
ember  wished  only  to  have  a  record  of 
the  policeman's  evidence,  and  the  sug- 
gestion the  Government  made  was  that 
it  would  be  better  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment to  provide  that  there  should  be  a 
record  of  all  the  evidence.  Why  the 
Irish  Members  should  object  to  have  the 
other  evidence  besides  that  of  the  police- 
man, he  (Sir  Henry  James)  could  not 
conceive.  If  the  Amendment  he  sug- 
gested were  proposed  in  its  proper  place, 
no  doubt  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  would  discuss  it  and 
accept  it. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  said,  that,  in  view 
of  the  explanation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  would  postpone 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  T.  p.  O^CONNOR  said,  he  had 
a  small  Amendment  to  propose  which 
was  not  on  the  Paper,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  have  any  objec- 
tion to  it.  He  wished  to  suggest  that 
after  the  word   "sureties,"  in  line  2, 

Mr.  21'  Coan 


page  5,  they  should  insert  the  voids, 
'*  of  not  more  than  fifty  pounds." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  pap;e  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  *'  sureties,"  insert  the 
words  '*  of  not  more  than  fifty  pounds." 
•^(Mr.  T.  I\  O'Connor.) 

Question  proposed,  *  *  That  those  wordi 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  HEALY  took  it  that  the  object 
of  the  Amendment  was  to  prevent  t 
prohibitive  recognizance  being  insisted 
upon  by  the  magistrate.  In  Ireland,  as 
most  of  them  knew,  there  were  various 
types  of  magistrates.  Some  of  them 
would  be  very  fair  ;  whilst  others,  who 
were  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  land- 
lord class,  were  inclined  to  be  rerj 
severe,  especially  upon  people  of  the 
lower  grades  of  society.  If  they  made 
the  amount  of  the  recognizances  definite 
and  certain,  it  would  not  matter  what 
kind  of  a  man  a  prisoner  was  brought 
before.  If  they  did  not  fix  the  reoc^- 
nizances,  the  prisotier  should  be  allowed 
some  choice ;  he  should  be  permitted  to 
say  what  magistrates  he  should  be  taken 
before.  The  Government  had  drawn 
this  clause  very  loosely ;  and,  under  it, 
if  the  magistrate  felt  so  disposed,  he 
might  mc^e  the  recognizance,  say, 
£1,000,000,  which  would  be  absurd  on 
the  face  of  it.  He  was  sure  the  nght 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attw* 
ney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  *• 
Johnson)  could  not  have  been  consulted 
when  this  clause  was  drafted,  or  ne 
would  not  have  given  his  assent  to  it. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  he  had 
consulted  with  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Heniy 
James)  upon  the  question,  and  he  saw 
no  objection  to  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment, on  the  understanding  that  ^^ 
the  sureties  and  the  principal  J^^J*^ 
would  be  Hable  for  the  amount  of  tii« 
recognizances.  ^^  .. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'OONNOE  thought  the 
proposal  made  by  the  right  hon.  ^ 
learned  Gentleman  was  a  verjr  (^  ^ 
and   he    would  incorporate   it  u*  *^ 
Amendment.  .q. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  {^ 
Hbnby  James)  said,  the  Amend©«»' 
would  be  inserted  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR :  Then  I  '"P; 
pose  I  had  better  withdraw  the  Aju^^' 
ment.  •  _ 

Mb.  T.  a.  DICKSON :  Do  I  ^^^' 
stand  that  the  suretiea  are  £60  eioo  ^ 
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Mr.  TEEVELTAN  :  Yes. 
Amendment,  bj  leare,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  BIOOAR  said,  he  begged  leave 
to  move,  in  page  5,  after  the  word  **  be- 
havioor,"  to  insert  the  words  ''while 
within  such  district."  He  thought  there 
ought  to  be  limits  to  the  responsibility  of 
the  sureties.  It  was  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  the  Oovemment  to  get  rid  of 
what  were  called  ''suspiciouscharacters ;" 
in  fact,  if  they  left  the  country,  that  was 
all  the  Oovemment  desired.  For  that 
reason  it  was  that  he  moved  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  ''behaviour,"  insert 
the  words  "  while  within  such  district." 
— {Mr.  Biggar.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  such  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Heitby  Takes)  said,  he  was  afraid  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment,  be- 
cause it  would  only  be  necessarv,  in  that 
case,  to  evade  the  operation  of  the  clause, 
for  a  man  to  move  50  yards  away  from 
the  place. 

Mb.  HEALY  wished  to  ask  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  whether  he  would 
distinguish  between  being  at  peace,  and 
being  of  ffood  behaviour?  Under  the 
Statute  of  Edward  III.  they  bound  a 
man  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour  ;  and 
he  had  always  believed  that  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  availed  himself  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  in  dealing  with  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  bind  over  the  members  of  that  orga- 
nization to  be  of  good  behaviour,  instead 
of  endeavouring  to  get  them  bound  over 
to  keep  the  peace,  he  would  have  been 
successful  in  his  prosecution.  It  would 
enlighten  the  Committee  very  much  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  (Sir  Henry  James)  would 
explain  to  them,  from  the  Front  Minis- 
terial Bench,  the  difference  between 
keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good 

behaviour The  hon.  and  learned 

Gentleman  did  not  answer.    Perhaps  he 
could  not  give  them  an  explanation  ? 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  should  like  to 
know,  for  his  own  personal  information, 
what  being  of  good  behaviour  was  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  very  wide  ex- 


pression. Surely  it  was  very  hard  to 
ask  a  man  to  give  substantial  bail  to  be 
of  good  behaviour,  if  they  did  not  give 
him  the  faintest  idea  of  what  they  meant 
by  good  behaviour. 

Mb.  BIGKj^AR  did  not  wish  to  put  the 
Committee  to  the  trouble  of  dividing, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  withdraw  his 
Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  would  move,  as 
an  Amendment,  after  the  word  **  peace," 
to  leave  out  the  words  **  and  to  be  of 
good  behaviour."  He  did  it  with  the 
object  of  eliciting  from  the  Government, 
if  possible,  what  a  man  was  to  be  bound 
over  to  do  under  these  words. 

The  chairman  :  The  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cavan  (Mr. 
Biggar)  is  withdrawn. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James) 
whether  a  magistrate  had  power  to  bind 
a  man  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN:  No  discussion  can 
take  place  until  we  have  a  question  be- 
fore the  Committee. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  moved  an 
Amendment.  He  had  moved  to  leave 
out  the  words  **  to  be  of  good  behaviour," 
and  he  had  done  so  on  the  ground  that 
he  required  information  as  to  what  the 
words  meant.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  it  must  be 
remembered,  had  distinctly  stated  that 
there  should  be  no  surplusage  in  the 
Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line 
2,  after  the  word  '*  peace,"  leave  out  "  to 
be  of  good  behaviour." — {Mr.  Healy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  said  he  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase 
**  to  be  of  good  behaviour,"  and  he  (the 
Attorney  General)  would  not  contradict 
the  hon.  Gentleman  on  that  point.  [^A 
lafigh.']  He  did  not  mean  that  per- 
sonally; but  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  understand  the 
words.  It  was  an  old  legal  term,  which 
meant  something  more  and  wider  than 
keeping  the  peace.  Bindinfi^  a  man  over 
to  keep  the  peace  meant  binding  him 
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over  to  refrain  from  acts  of  Tiolence; 
but  binding  a  man  over  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  amounted  to  binding  him  over 
not  to  commit  acts,  which  might  not  be 
acts  of  violence,  but  yet  which  would 
be  likely  to  set  class  against  class,  or 
to  incite  to  acts  which  would  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  which  would,  there- 
fore, be  seditious.  The  words  were  con- 
tinually used. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  should  like  to 
know  why  the  words  were  not  included 
in  the  magistrates'  commission  ?  Why, 
should  they  have  one  law  in  Ireland  and 
another  in  England  ?  Why  did  he  not 
bind  over  the  **  Salvationists  "  to  be  of 
good  behaviour  ?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
was,  that  they  dared  not  do  so.  Al- 
though, underthe  Statute  of  Edward  III., 
the  Government  could  bind  over  every 
man-jack  of  the  '* Salvationists"  to  be 
of  good  behaviour,  they  had  not  the 
courage  to  invoke  that  Statute.  They 
dared  not  do  so ;  there  would  be  such 
an  outcry  against  it  in  England.  It 
was  only  good  enough  for  the  mere 
Irish. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  that,  although 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy)  had  exposed  himself 
to  a  somewhat  sarcastic  statement  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James),  it  was,  nevertheless, 
the  fact  that  the  same  doubt,  which  was 
evidently  in  the  mind  of  his  hon.  Friend, 
was  experienced  by  many  people  in  Ire- 
land. Probably,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  therefore,  would  make 
the  same  sarcastic  observation  with  re- 
gard to  many  other  people.  The  ladies 
who  went  horn  Dublin  to  superintend 
the  building  of  huts  for  evicted  tenants 
were  held  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  to  be 
guilty  of  bad  behaviour,  and  had  been 
called  upon  to  find  sureties  to  be  of 

food  behaviour.  Two  carpenters  from 
limerick,  who  were  employed  upon  the 
construction  of  these  huts,  and  who  were 
earning  4«.  a-day  at  their  trade,  were 
also  declared  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd  to 
be  of  bad  behaviour ;  and  so,  in  the  case 
of  various  acts,  in  themselves  most  in- 
nocent, done  in  differents  parts  of  the 
country,  the  magistrates  had  held  that 
the  people  committing  them  had  been  of 
bad  behaviour,  simply  because  it  was 
believed  that  their  operations  interfered 
with  the  interests  of  the  land-owning 
class  of  Ireland.  Unless  some  definition 
of  these  words  were  given,  to  limit  the 

The  AHornry  General 


power  to  be  conferred  under  the  clause, 
the  Amendment  must  certainly  be  pressed 
further. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  make  some  oonoession 
on  this  point,  because,  really,  the  more 
they  examined  into  the  clause,  the  more 
clearly  would  they  see  its  insidiousness. 
What  did  it  amount  to  ?  They  had  a 
whole  system  of  offences  marked  out 
against  a  man  in  this  Act.  They  bound 
him  down  so  that  he  could  hardly  do 
anything;  but,  for  fear  that  he  might 
just  be  able  to  do  one  or  two  little 
things,  they  brought  forward  this  clause, 
under  the  pretext  that  it  was  to  be  a 
protection  against  a  man  who  came  into 
a  district  for  the  purpose  of  committing 
murder  or  manslaughter,  treason  or  trea- 
son-felony, attempts  to  kill,  aggravated 
crimes  of  violence  against  the  person, 
arson,  whether  by  Common  Law  or  by 
Statute,  or  attacks  on  dwelling-houses. 
If  the  clause  were  to  be  used  only 
against  persons  who  came  into  a  district 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  these  of- 
fences, he  (Mr.  DiUon)  and  his  Friends 
should  not  oppose  it;  but  it  might  be 
used  for  an  entirely  different  purpose, 
and  the  statements  they  had  heard  from 
the  Government  as  who  was  to  be  con- 
sidered a  stranger,  showed  them  how 
this  clause  was  to  be  used.  A  man 
might  be  a  stranger  in  a  district,  al- 
though his  character  and  business  might 
be  very  well  known.  If  he  (Mr.  Dillon) 
went  into  the  county  he  represented,  he 
was  a  stranger — he  was  a  strcmger  in 
every  district  of  that  county,  because  he 
had  never  lived  there.  Well,  if  he  went 
into  that  county,  he  might  be  taken  and 
bound  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James)  had  said  that  any- 
thing that  might  be  said  or  done  calcu- 
lated to  set  class  against  class,  or  any- 
thing that  might  be  said  to  be  an  in- 
citement to  the  committal  of  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  would  be  included  in  theee 
words — **  to  be  of  good  behaviour,"  as 
being  seditious.  Well,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  now  heard  a 
Crown  Lawyer  laying  down  that  defini- 
tion, and  saying  that  anything  tending 
to  set  class  against  class  in  Ireland  was 
sedition.  It  amounted  to  this  —  that 
anybody  who  was  agitating  in  Ireland, 
if  that  agitation  were  calculated  in  any 
way  to  set  one  class  against  another, 
might  be  regarded  by  a  magistrate,  w  a 
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Crown  lawyer,  or  a  Judge,  as  acting  in 
a  seditious  manner.  Under  such  a  rule 
as  that,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
body in  Ireland  to  complain  of  the  action 
of  the  landlords,  or  to  complain  of  evic- 
tions— it  would  be  impossible  even  for 
them  to  complain  of  the  action  of  the 
Government,  oecause  every  complaint  of 
that  kind  would  be  seditious.  They  knew 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  when 
a  case  came  to  be  tried  before  a  jury, 
the  common  sense  of  the  jurymen  in- 
terpreted accurately  the  amount  of  the 
offence  committed  by  a  defendant.  But, 
under  this  BiU,  the  trial  would  not  be 
by  a  jury,  but  it  would  partake  of  the 
character  of  a  **  Star  Chamber  "  inquiry. 
A  man  who  habitually  lived  in  Ireland, 
and  who  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities,  if  he  went  out  of  his  district, 
although  his  aim  and  object  might  be 
perfectly  legitimate,  and  although  he 
might  in  no  way  be  connected  with  out- 
rages, might  be  put  under  the  rule  of 
bail,  which  would  pursue  him  all  over 
Ireland.  If  such  a  man  did  anything, 
no  matter  where,  that  was  calculated  to 
produce  discontent  in  the  minds  of  any 
person,  he  would  forfeit  his  own  bail 
and  that  of  his  sureties. 

Mb.  MAEUM  said  that,  if  a  man  swore 
the  peace  against  another,  that  other 
was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Under  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  the 
law  of  England  and  the  law  of  Ireland 
were  exactly  the  same,  although  he  did 
not  maintain  that  the  administration  of 
it  was  similar. 

Mr.  GIVAN  said,  that,  under  the 
existing  law,  there  was  a  power  to 
bind  over  a  person  to  keep  the  peace, 
and  the  terms  on  which  persons  were 
so  bound  over  were  given  in  the  d4th 
section  of  the  15  &  16  Vict,  c.  93. 
The  magistrates  had  jurisdiction  to  bind 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  respect  of  as- 
saults and  malicious  injuries,  and  in  the 
Schedule  there  was  a  form  under  which 
persons  were  bound,  not  only  to  keep 
the  peace,  but  also  to  be  of  good  be- 
havour.  He  did  not  think  that  the  point 
was  of  much  moment. 

Me.  HEALY  said,  that  on  this  sub- 
ject of  binding  a  person  over  to  be  of 
good  behaviour,  he  would  read  an  ex- 
tract from  Paterson's  Ltherty  of  the  Sub- 
ject. In  the  volume  entitled  Security 
of  the  Person^  he  said — and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
might  take  a  hint,  perhaps,  from  this 


statement  of  opinion  in  dealing  with  the 
point — 

''How  far  surety  for  good  behavionr  maybe 

ordered  :*' 

**  The  proceeding  of  binding  over  a  party  to 
keep  the  peace  towards  some  individual  is  an 
intelligible  and  necessary  remedy  and  precau- 
tion, because  it  points  to  a  definite  and  precise 
mischief  which  it  is  designed  to  avert.  It  is 
founded  on  the  oath  of  an  individual,  that 
already  some  overt  act  or  disposition  towards 
persozial  violence  had  been  manifested,  and  that 
if  the  party  is  not  restrained  or  cautioned  in  an 
emphatic  manner,  he  may  do  irreparable  mis« 
chief.  But  when,  in  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, it  is  thought  to  extend  such  jurisdiction 
into  a  wider  sphere,  and  to  demand  '  sureties  for 
good  behaviour*  this  involves  so  va^e  and 
shadowy  an  imputation  on  the  party  amied  at, 
that  the  Courts  might  well  hesitate  to  act  upon 
it." 

That  was  a  very  important  opinion. 
The  writer  went  on  to  say — 

''Good  behaviour,  in  view  of  the  law,  can 
only  mean  conduct  flowing  from  a  general  dis- 
position to  observe  its  full  directions  in  their 
full  latitude  and  detail ;  and,  indeed,  such  a 
frame  of  mind  ought  to  be  frankly  accepted  and 
presumed  in  all  subjects  whatever.  If  any 
person  manifests  a  proclivity  towards  any  specific 
crime,  there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  appropriate 
modes  of  punishing  not  only  the  crime,  but  any 
attempt  to  commit  it.  All  kinds  of  threats  of 
violence  towards  the  person  are  fully  disposed 
of,  as  already  described,  on  the  appuoation  to 
8 wear  the  peace." 

That  was  highly  important  to  oonsider 
in  regard  to  this  Bill. 

"To  go  beyond  that,  to  exact  sureties  for 
being  a  good  citizen,  without  reference  to  any 
overt  step  towards  a  breach  of  the  law,  is  to 
travel  beyond  the  proper  province  of  the  law 
into  the  region  of  morals,  and  to  seek  a  kind  of 
specific  performance  of  good  conduct,  which 
comes  neither  Mrithin  the  category  of  crime  nor 
any  attempt  or  threat  to  commit  it.  It  would  be 
time  enough  to  interfere  when  something  had 
been  done  sufficiently  definite  to  disturb  the 
general  securitv  which  the  law  throws  round 
every  subject  of  the  realm." 

The  writer  went  on  to  say  a  great  deal 
more;  but  he  (Mr.  Healy)  would  not 
trouble  the  Committee  with  it.  The 
statement  he  had  read  was  a  most  im* 
portant  one — the  authority  was  that  of 
a  very  well-known  lawyer.  Surely,  after 
hearing  the  extract,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Henry  James) 
would  give  way  on  the  point.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  only  told  them 
that  the  phrase,  "  to  be  of  good  beha- 
viour," was  a  very  old  and  well  recog- 
nized one.  That  was  true.  But  what 
were  the  facts  ?  There  was  a  phrase  in 
the  Statute  of  Edward  III. ;  but  there 
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was  not  a  single  instance  in  English 
practice ;  there  was  not  a  single  record 
of  its  having  been  put  into  practice. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
there  certainly  were  records  that  could 
be  given. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  only  spote  of 
newspaper  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Courts  in  Ireland.  He  had  not  been 
present  at  the  time;  but  he  was  in- 
formed that  during  the  State  Trials  in 
Dublin  it  was  stated  that  there  was  no 
record  of  its  having  been  put  into  prac- 
tice, and  that  the  statement  was  never 
contradicted. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  said,  be  was  anxious  to 
avoid  entering  into  a  legal  argument 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr. 
Healy),  because  he  was  very  much 
much  afraid  that  he  (Mr.  Healy)  would 
get  the  better  of  him  if  he  did.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  thinking  that 
the  hon.  Member  was  wrong  in  this  mat- 
ter. In  every  Commission  of  the  Peace, 
under  which  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  ob- 
tained his  powers,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Justice  should  have  power  to  cause  a 
person  to  find  sufficient  security  for  the 
peace,  or  to  be  of  good  behaviour.  Then, 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  of 
1879,  Courts  of  Summary  Jurisdiction 
were  expressly  given  the  power  to  ad- 
judge persons  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zances as  security  to  keep  the  peace  or 
to  be  of  good  behaviour  towards  the 
person  or  persons  complaining.  [Mr. 
Healy:  Towards  the  "person  or  per- 
sons?"] Yes,  that  was  the  common 
form.  Then  there  was  the  Act  of  18nl, 
and  even  the  hon.  Oentleman.  in  his 
Amendment,  wished  to  put  that  into  ope- 
ration. [Mr.  Healy:  In  regard  to  an 
individual.]  He  did  not  wish  to  go 
into  the  discussion  again.  There  were  a 
great  many  things  pointed  at  in  the 
words  "  good  behaviour,"  and  the  power 
of  binding  over  to  be  of  good  behaviour 
was  required  in  respect  of  acts  not 
amounting  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  but 
which  led  to  it.  That  power  was  in- 
tended rather  to  prevent  the  commission 
of  crime  than  to  punish  it.  The  phrase 
had  been  in  comnion  use  in  England  for 
a  long  time,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Dr.  Commins)  sitting  near  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wexford  would  be  able  to 
tell  that  hon.  Gentleman.  This  was  by 
no  means  the  application  to  Ireland  of 

jl/r.  ffealy 


a  strange  law.  The  law  was  the  same 
as  that  which  was  in  existence  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  lie 
wished  to  say  a  word  in  addition  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
(Sir  Henry  James).  He  had  here  the 
form  universally  in  use  in  England,  and 
it  was  as  follows  : — "To  keep  the  peace 
and  to  be  of  good  behaviour  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects."  That  was  the  form 
in  a  book  of  g^eat  authority,  and  the 
form  universally  used  throughout  Eng* 
land. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  should  be 
happy  to  withdraw  his  Amendment,  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  consent  to  put  in  the  words  ha 
had  mentioned — "to  be  of  good  beha- 
viour towards  some  person." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  that  if  they  inserted 
words  in  the  plural,  they  would  include 
all  persons.  The  common  form  was  to 
keep  the  peace  not  only  towards  certain 
persons,  but  towards  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
putting  it  as  much  in  the  plural  as  he 
liked.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man could  not  get  off  in  that  way  on  this 
point.  What  they  wanted  to  eet  at  was 
this — Whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  agree  to  put  in  the 
Bill  words  to  the  effect  that  the  person 
bound  over  should  be  of  good  behaviour 
towards  some  "person  or  persons?'* 
Unless  these  words  were  inserted,  they 
might  find  Irish  magistrates  contending 
that  it  was  bad  behaviour  to  erect  a  hut, 
or  to  collect  subscriptions  for  persona  put 
in  goal  for  erecting  huts.     

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James)  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  Maov- 
ber.  Would  words  of  this  kind  suit 
him?— 

'*  Shall  be  of  ffood  behaviour  towards  H« 
Majesty  and  all  her  liege  subieota,  and  eipe- 
ciaiiy  towards  the  complainant.  * 

Mr.  healy  :  Yes ;  put  that  in. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  Jahbs)  :  I  will,  on  Report. 

Mr.  healy  :  Very  well ;  then  I  beg 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhiremn^ 
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Mb.  sexton  said,  he  begged  to 
move  anew  sub-section  after  Sub-section 
(1),  as  follows: — 

'*  (2).  The  justico  shall,  on  the  application  of 
any  such  person  brought  before  him  as  afore- 
said, adjourn  the  further  hearing  of  the  case  to 
a  petty  sessions  to  be  held  for  the  petty  ses- 
sions district  within  which  such  arrest  took 
place,  not  less  than  four  days  after  the  date  of 
such  application,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  two 
justices,  on  such  person  giving  reasonable  bail 
for  his  appearance  at  mich  petty  sessions.  Such 
court  of  petty  sessions  shall  d^  with  the  case 
in  manner  provided  by  '  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1861,'  and  the  Acts  amending  same, 
in  case  of  summary  proceedings,  and  shall  have 
the  same  power  to  deal  with  such  person  as  in 
this  section  hereinbefore  conferred  on  a  justice 
of  the  peace." 

It  would  be  apparent  to  the  Committee 
that    the    object  of    this    Amendment 
was  to  g^ve  an  accused  person  an  op- 
portunity of  going  before  two  Justices 
m  a  Court  of  ordinary  Petty  Sessions. 
If  a  person  was  wiUing  to  be  tried  by  a 
single  Justice,  he  might  be  so  tried; 
but  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  wished  to  reserve 
to  such  person  the  right  of  going  to  the 
Petty  Sessions.     The  arrangement  for 
trial  before  a  single  Justice  was  one 
which  contained  a  great  deal  of  danger. 
The  Justice  might  hold  his  Court  at  his 
private  house,  and  hold  an  investigation 
at  night,  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
deprive  the  defendant  of  the  advantage 
of  having  his  case  heard  in  open  Court, 
in  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Press.      Considering    the   state   of 
feeling  existing  between   the  landlord 
and   the  tenant  classes  in   Ireland,   it 
would  be  dangerous   to    bring  a  man 
under  this  clause  before  a  single  ma- 
gistrate.     The  magistrate  might  be  a 
landlord  himself,  and  a  landlord  unable 
to  collect  his  rents,  or  be  might  be  an 
agent.     It  would  be  absurd  to  bring  a 
man  before  a  single  magistrate  of  that 
kind — it  would  oe  equivalent  to  con- 
victing him  at  once  ofiP-hand.   The  land- 
lord and  the  land  agent,  who  divided 
between  them  the  function  of  magistrate 
in  Ireland,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
convict.     If  the  Amendment  was  agreed 
to,  he  proposed  that  not  less  than  four 
days  should  expire  between  the  hearing 
of  the  case  by  the  magistrate  and  its 
hearing  in  the    Petty  Sessions  Court. 
This  interval  was  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  accused  to  put  his  defence 
in  some  sort  of  shape.    In  the  case  of 
a  stranger,  who  had  very  few  friends  in 
the  district,  or  in  the  country,  it  would 


be  more  necessary  than  it  would  be  in 
the  case  of  a  person  living  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood that  he  should  have  ample 
time  and  opportunity  for  preparing  his 
defence,  and  tbat  publicity  should  be 
given  to  the  proceedings.  Tbe  Press 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
and  reporting  the  case.  He  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  would  see  the  reasonable- 
ness  of  his  proposal. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  5,  line  6,  after  **  month,"  insert  as 
a  new  sub-section : — *'  The  justice  shall,  on  the 
application  of  any  such  person  brought  before 
him  as  aforesaid,  adjourn  the  further  hearing 
of  the  case  to  a  petty  sessions  to  be  held  for  the 
petty  sessions  district  within  which  such  arrest 
took  place,  not  less  than  four  days  after  the  date 
of  such  application,  and  to  consist  of  at  least  two 

i'ustices,on  such  person  giving  reasonable  bail  for 
Lis  appearance  at  such  petty  sessions.  Such  court 
of  petty  sessions  shall  deal  with  the  case  in 
manner  provided  by  *  The  Petty  Sessions  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1861,'  and  the  Acts  amending  same, 
in  the  case  of  summary  proceedings,  and  shall 
have  the  same  power  to  deal  with  such  person 
as  in  this  section  hereinbefore  conferred  on  a 
justice  of  the  peace." — {Mr,  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  sub- 
section be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  the  Amendment 
was  a  very  reasonable  one  indeed,  and 
he  hoped  the  Gt)vemment  would  see 
their  way  to  accept  it.  It  amounted  to 
this — that  where  a  man  had  been  arrested, 
his  case  might  not  be  adjudicated  on  at 
once  if  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be,  but 
might  be  taken  to  the  Pettjr  Sessions  for 
hearing.  That,  surely,  was  not  too  much 
to  ask.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Clifford 
Lloyd  used  to  be  to  take  a  whole  bundle 
of  men  into  his  private  room,  harangue 
them  and  sentence  them  thereafter. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
he  understood  the  object  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton)  to  be 
that  when  a  man  was  brought  before 
one  Justice,  he  might  claim,  on  giving 
bail,  to  have  his  case  adjourned  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  heard  before  two 
Justices.  That,  he  thought,  was  not 
unreasonable. 

Mr.  WARTON  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  were  accepted,  it  would 
have  an  effect  upon  the  next  sub-section 
of  the  clause.  They  would  have  to  con- 
sider who  was  to  send  to  the  Lord  Lieu« 
tenant  a  report  of  the  committal,  stating 
the  grounds  of  the  committal  and  so  on. 
They  would  have  to  consider  whether  it 
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should  be  "the  justice"  or  "the  jus- 
tices." 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  that  difficulty  could 
be  got  over  by  saying  **  the  said  justice 
or  justices." 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  that  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
were  to  accept  the  Amendment  as  it  stood, 
it  was  a  question  for  consideration 
whether  he  would  not  take  cases  of  this 
kind  out  of  the  Act  altogether,  by  en- 
abling the  prisoners  to  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions,  and  using  all  the  other  methods 
of  appeal  which  would  be  open  to  them 
in  ordinary  cases.  He  saw  no  objection  to 
having  two  Justices  to  try  a  case,  instead 
of  one ;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  appeal  ought  to  be  the 
same  in  these  cases  as  in  other  cases.  If 
this  were  not  so,  they  would  be  giving 
special  protection  to  a  prisoner  who  chose 
to  take  advantage  of  the  clause. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
what  was  wanted  was  to  get  security  in 
this  case — it  did  not  matter  how  it  was 
obtained,  whether  in  the  form  of  bail  or 
in  any  other  way. 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  Sub-section 
inserted  accordingly. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper,  to  give  an  appeal  to 
the  County  Court  Judg^,  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  in  manner  provided  by 
the  24  th  section  of  "  The  Petty 
Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851."  He  did 
not,  however,  propose  to  move  that,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Monaghan,  later 
on,  would  move  an  Amendment  to  give 
an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 
He  (Mr.  Healy),  however,  had  a  second 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  to  this  part  of 
the  clause.  It  was  to  insert  as  a  sub- 
section— 

'*  Upon  the  |hearing  of  a  charge  under  thia 
section  against  a  person,  such  person,  or  the 
husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  may,  if  such 
person  thinks  fit,  be  examined  as  an  ordinary 
witness  in  the  case,  but  the  failure  to  exercise 
this  ri^ht  shall  not  be  held  to  create  any  pre- 
sumption against  such  person." 

He  was  aware  that,  as  regarded  the  wife, 
this,  if  accepted,  would  be  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  law  ;  but  he  thought 
that  as  the  whole  Act  was  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  law,  the  Government 
could  raise  no  complaint  on  that  score. 
The  Amendment  was  a  very  reasonable 
one.  It  merely  said  that  an  accused 
person  could,  if  he  thought  fit,  give  evi- 
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dence,  aad  his  wife,  if  she  happened  to 
be  about,  could  do  so  likewise.  A  stranger 
to  the  district  was  not  likely  to  have  his 
wife  with  him,  so  that  the  Government 
could  not  say  that  they  would  be  in  any 
way  damnified  by  passing  this  sab-seo 
tion.     With  regard  to  the  latter  part  of 
his  Amendment,  he  did  not  suppose  its 
principle  would  be  readily  admitted  in 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  there  were 
enactments  containing  such  a  provision 
on  the  Statute  Books  of  America.     He 
only  mentioned  that  fact  to  show  that  it 
had  already  entered  the  minds  of  some 
lawyers  to  lay  down  that  when  a  prisoner 
could  exercise  a  right,  and  did  not  do  so, 
it  should  not  be  held  to  create  any  pre- 
sumption against  him.  The  Gk»Temment« 
he  thought,   might  accept  the  clause. 
There  was  very  little  in  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  if  the  Government  ob- 
jected to  it,  he  should  not  be  prepared 
to  fight  it ;  but  it  would  give  a  prisoner 
a  slight  advantage.      It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  as  he  had  said,  if  a  man's 
wife  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  man  was  a  stranger 
in  the  district.      If  the  Amendment  in 
one  respect   disregarded    the   ordinary 
theory  of  the  law,  that  was  no  reasoa 
why,  in  a  measure  like  this,  it  should  not 
be  accepted. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  6,  after  "  month,'*  insert  as  a 
new  suh-section: — '*Upon  the  hearing  of  a  charge 
under  this  section  against  a  person,  such  person, 
or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  may,  if 
such  person  thinks  fit,  be  examined  as  aa  ordi- 
nary witness  in  the  case,  but  the  failure  to  exer- 
cise this  right  shall  not  be  held  to  create  any 
presumption  against  such  person." — (Jfr.ifMi/jf.} 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  sab- 
section  be  there  inserted." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henry  James),  said,  there  was  no  ob- 
jection to  the  principle  of  the  Amend* 
ment.  He  had  accepted  the  principle  ia 
one  of  the  Licensing  Acts.  The  only 
exception  he  would  take  was  that  it  would 
necessitate  a  slight  revision  of  the  drd 
clause.  Inasmuch  as  they  had  not  used 
the  words  in  the  previous  clause,  it  would 
appear  as  though  there  was  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption in  the  one  class  of  case  and  not 
in  the  other.  He  would  also  suggebt 
that  the  Amendment  should  end  with 
the  words  **  witness  in  the  case." 

Mb.  HELALY  said,  he  would  accept 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  sug- 
gestion,  and  leave  out  the  latter  part  of 
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the  sub-section.  Probably  he  would 
bring  it  up  again  on  Report. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  Sub-section, 
as  amended,  inserted  accordingly. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  begged  to 
move  the  following  Proviso :  — 

'*  Provided,  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a 
stranger,  within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  if 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person  known  to  such  justice,  shall 
attend  before  such  justice  and  certify,  on  oath, 
his  acquaintance  with  such  first-mentioned  per- 
son, and  that  he  is  of  good  character.*' 

This  was  an  Amendment  which  he  should 
hope  the  Qovemment  would  feel  them- 
selves able  to  agree  to.  It  was  one  of  a 
very  simple  character.  A  Justice  of  the 
Peace  ought  to  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  testimony  of  a  clergyman  or  other 
credible  person  who  gave  a  good  cha- 
racter to  a  man  was  sufficient. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  5,  line  6,  at  the  end  of  the  fore- 
going Amendment,  to  insert  the  words  '*  Pro- 
Tided,  That  no  person  shall  be  deemed  a  stranger, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  section,  if  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  clergyman,  or  other  credible  person 
known  to  such  justice,  shall  attend  before  such 
justice  and  certify,  on  oath,  his  acquaintance 
with  such  first-mentioned  person,  and  that  he 
is  of  good  character." — (Jfr.  Pamell,) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOURT  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Pamell)  would  be  disposed  to 
retain  the  Amendment  in  that  form,  be- 
cause the  fact  of  a  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person,  certifying  that  the  man 
was  of  good  character  did  not  prove 
that  he  was  not  a  stranger.  He  might 
be  a  stranger  of  good  character ;  but  he 
could  not  be  said  not  to  be  a  stranger. 
The  real  point  was,  that  he  was  under 
suspicious  circumstances.  Of  course,  the 
evidence  of  a  respectable  person  that 
the  man  was  of  good  character  and  good 
conduct  would  induce  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace  to  release  him  ;  but  that  was  only 
part  of  the  evidence  which  would  pre- 
vent the  stringency  of  this  clause  coming 
into  operation ;  and  if,  by  any  means, 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  were  not  satis- 
fied that  persons  could  be  released,  they 
must  give  security  under  the  section. 
Therefore,  in  either  case,  an  arrested 
man  would  be  safe.  If  there  were  a 
person  of  good  character  in  the  locality 
to  testify  in  his  behalf,  he  would  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  stranger  under  suspicious 
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circumstances,  or,  if  there  were  any 
doubt  upon  that  point,  his  friends  would 
be  able  to  give  the  securities  required 
under  the  section.  But  to  say  that  a 
man  should  not  be  deemed  a  stranger  in 
the  locality  because  some  credible  per- 
son said  he  was  of  good  character  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  clause. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment said  such  a  man  shoidd  not  be 
deemed  a  stranger  within  the  district 
''  within  the  meaning  of  this  section," 
which  was  an  entirely  different  point. 
He  admitted  that  the  evidence  of  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  or  other  credible  per- 
son would  not  prove  whether  a  man  was 
a  stranger;  but  the  Amendment  said 
**  for  the  purpose  of  the  section,"  and 
that  entirely  disposed  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  argument.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
tedken  up  a  position  that  the  Amendment 
was  not  necessary,  and  that  no  amount 
of  evidence  by  a  clergyman  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace  would  prove  that  a  man 
was  not  a  stranger ;  but  the  whole  point 
was  that  it  was  to  be  "  within  the 
meaning  of  the  section." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  wording  of  the  Amendment  was  not 
very  clear ;  but  his  main  point  was  that 
he  was  trying  here  to  define  the  evidence 
which  should  satisfy  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  It  might  be  that  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  or  a  clergyman  might  know 
that  a  man  was  generally  of  good  cha- 
racter ;  but  there  might  be  circumstances 
in  connection  with  persons  otherwise  of 
good  character  so  suspicious  that  the 
evidence  could  not  be  conclusive.  The 
decision  ought  to  be  left  to  the  tribunal, 
for  it  might  be  that  the  circumstances 
of  suspicion  might  outweigh  the  general 

food  character.  If  that  were  so,  and  a 
ustice  of  the  Peace  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  circumstances  were  so 
suspicious  as  to  require  security,  then 
the  persons  who  were  satisfied  of  the 
absolute  good  faith  and  good  character 
of  the  man  had  only  to  become  security 
for  him  and  he  could  be  discharg^. 

Mb.  M'OOAN  said,  the  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  rebut  the  presump* 
tion  of  suspicion  which  might  lead  to  a 
man's  committal.  He  did  not  wish  to 
joke  on  so  solemn  a  topic  as  the  per- 
sonality of  the  Home  Secretary ;  but  if 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
happened  to  be  walking  along  a  country 
road  in  Ireland,  and  was  arrested  as  a 
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suspicious  character,  surely,  if  some 
clergyman  came  forward  and  declared 
that  he  knew  him  to  be  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  that 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  rebut  the  pre- 
sumption. That  was  only  carrying  the 
argument  to  an  extreme,  and  he  thought 
it  should  require  an  exceedingly  strong 
combination  of  suspicious  circumstances 
concerning  a  man  arrested  under  this 
clause  to  outweigh,  say,  such  testimony 
as  he  had  mentioned. 

Me.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  considered  it 
very  desirable  that  some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  provide  that  persons  should 
not  be  arrested  again  and  again  in  seve- 
ral districts,  after  having  again  and 
again  proved  that  they  were  of  good 
character,  and  had  lawful  business.  He 
himself  had  an  Amendment  on  the 
Paper,  designed  to  carry  out  this  view  ; 
but  the  Chairman  had  said  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  was  pretty  much  to 
the  same  effect.  In  his  (Mr.  Sullivan's) 
view,  however,  there  was  a  substantia 
difference;  but  in  puttin&f  forward  his 
opinions  in  connection  wim  this  present 
Amendment,  he  would  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  some  concession  in  that 
direction.  What  he  had  intended  to 
propose  was,  that  any  person  arrested 
ana  able  to  produce  a  certificate  from 
any  magistrate  or  clergyman  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  cerSG^ng  his  good 
character,  that  should  be  held  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  go  free.  The  pre- 
sent Amendment  would  make  it  neces- 
sary that  on  the  occasion  of  each  arrest  a 
clerg3rman  or  magistrate  should  come 
forward  and  give  his  testimony.  His 
proposition  was  that  a  man  having  law- 
ful business  might  provide  himself  with 
a  certificate  from  reputable  and  re- 
spectable authorities,  which  would  enable 
him  to  travel  through  the  country  with- 
out having  to  undergo  20  or  30  different 
trials  in  as  many  different  localities. 
Some  reference  to  an  idea  of  that  kind 
was  made  earlier  in  the  discussion,  and 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment said  he  had  an  objection  to  in- 
troducing a  system  of  **  passports"  into 
Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Sullivan)  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman need  be  so  delicate  about  in- 
troducing a  system  of  passports  after  all 
that  he  had  done  in  connection  with  this 
measure.    The  word   ''suspects"   had 
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become  naturalized  in  Ireland,  and  in  t 
Htde  while  the  eldture  would  be  nt- 
turalized;  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  very  great  objection 
to  the  introduction  of  passports  to  en- 
able persons  who  had  lawral  businees, 
and  who  were  of  good  character,  to  avoid 
being  again  ana  again  arrested,  and 
having  to  go  over  the  same  ground  to  es- 
tablish their  innocence.  He  would  sug- 
gest that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  and  the  Government  should 
consider  whether  some  such  plan  could 
not  be  adopted  with  this  Amendment. 

Me.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  that, 
under  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  something 
like  the  passport  system  was  necessaiy 
to  enable  a  man  to  avoid  arrest  and 
trial.  Suppose  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent or  a  commeroial  traveller  was 
in  Ireland,  was  he  to  be  stopped  in 
every  town  and  put  on  his  trial,  and 
have  to  prove  in  some  mysterious  way 
that  he  was  not  a  person  of  ill-purpose 
travelling  for  a  suspicious  motiTO? 
Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  him  to 
produce,  at  the  beginning  of  his  joomeji 
evidence  that  he  was  of  good  character, 
and  travelling  for  a  good  purpose  ?  He 
thought  that  was  a  natural  and  reason- 
able proposition.  He  supposed  er^ 
Member  of  the  House  who  had  travelled 
in  foreign  countries  had  met  with  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  had  been  his 
misfortune  at  Brindisi  to  be  arrested 
and  taken  into  custody  on  suspicion 
of  being  connected  with  a  gang  w 
smugglers,  and  he  should  have  been  glad 
of  some  person  who  would  have  oome 
forward  and  shown  that  he  was  not  a 
smuggler.  The  Committee  should  look 
the  thing  in  the  face ;  and  as  thwe  was 
a  foreign  system  of  Government  in  Ire- 
land there  might  as  well  be  a  foreign 
system  of  passport.  He  was  in  farour 
of  the  Amendment,  and  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  accept  it 

Mr.  MACFAELANE  thought  the 
suggestion  that  passes  should  be  prt>- 
vided  by  proper  authorities  was  voT 
reasonable  ;  for  it  was  possible  that  re- 
spectable people  might  be  put  to  gr®** 
inconvenience  at  many  places — such  as 
commercial  travellers  and  newspap®' 
correspondents.  The  system  of  P*^ 
might  very  well  be  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment, the  passes  to  be  issued  from 
Dublin  for  the  protection  of  people  from 
annoyance  by  the  police.  He  thought 
this  dause  was  one  of  great  import*'^ 
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for  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  certificate 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  clergy- 
man, or  other  credible  person,  would 
meet  all  that  was  required  to  enable  a 
magistrate  to  discharge  a  man.  If, 
however,  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Oork  (Mr.  Pamell)  insisted  on  this 
Amendment,  he  would  support  it. 

Mr.  A.  B.  D.  ELLIOT  said,  the  ques- 
tion was  not  as  to  introducing  passports, 
but  as  to  what  evidence  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  taken  before  a  ma- 
gistrate. 

Mr.  PABNELL  said,  there  were  two 
conditions  required  to  enable  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  to  act  under  this  clause.  First 
of  all,  the  person  must  be  a  stranger ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Justice  of  the  Peace 
must  consider  that    he  was  in  a  pro- 
claimed district    under   suspicious  cir- 
cumstances.    In  that  respect,  the  clause 
differed  from  the  previous  clause.  Under 
the  previous  clause,  a  policeman  was  en- 
titled to  arrest  a  man  under  suspicious 
circumstances  at  night ;  under  this  clause 
the   police    were     entitled     to     arrest 
strangers  under  suspicious  circumstances 
whether  at  night  or  day.    It  was  clear 
that  if  a  person  was  arrested,  and  then 
got  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  or  a  clergy- 
man»  or  other  credible  person  in  the  dis- 
trict to  vouch  for  his  good  character  and 
honesty,  he  ought  not  to  be  considered  a 
stranger.     He  could  not  be  a  stranger 
under  those  circumstances,  because  he 
would  be  known  to  persons  of  repute 
nnd  position  in  the  district.     Therefore, 
he  submitted  that  he  had  made  out  his 
claim  in  regard  to   where  evidence  of 
that  kind  was   produced  a  magistrate 
should  be  checked.     If  a  man  was  not 
a  stranger,  the  magistrate    would    be 
within  his  right  in  imprisoning  a  man ; 
but,  as  the  clause  now  stood,  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  man  was  a  stranger 
or  not  was  practically  left  to  the  police 
to  decide,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  ma- 
gistrate would  only  decide  whether  the 
man  was  in  a  proclaimed  district  under 
suspicious  circumstances.     He  thought 
it  was  fair  that  if,  under  those  circum- 
stances,   an    accused    person,   arrested 
under  the  provisions  of  this  extraordinary 
clause,  produced  some  magistrate,  clergy- 
man, or  other  credible  person,  to  testify 
in  his  behalf  that  he  was  not  a  stranger 
in  the  district,  the  magistrate  ought  not 
to  have  jurisdiction,  and  the  man  ought 
not  to  be  brought  under  the  operation 
of  this  clause.   He  thought  the  (Govern- 


ment might  have  met  him  in  this  matter, 
and  in  consequence  of  their  answer  he 
should  be  obliged  to  take  ^e  sense  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  STNAN  said,  he  did  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  that  the  deposition 
of  any  person  that  a  man  was  of  good 
character  had  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
the  question  of  his  being  a  stranger  or 
not ;  but  being  a  stranger  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances  was  not  a  rebuttal 
of  facts,  but  an  utter  presumption 
against  the  man.  The  evidence  of 
a  magistrate,  or  clergyman,  or  other 
credible  person  that  a  man  arrested  was 
of  good  character  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  rebut  that  presumption.  If  there  was 
evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  man  doing 
anything,  then  such  testimony  would  not 
be  evidence  as  against  the  fact,  but  as 
against  the  presumption ;  and  he  appre- 
hended that  in  any  Court  in  the  world, 
the  evidence  of  a  magistrate,  clergyman, 
or  other  credible  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
rebut  the  presumption  against  the  man. 
Upon  that  ground  he  should  support  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  DILLON  explained  that  what  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  said  was  that  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  the  effect  of  this  evidence,  but  it 
was  a  question  of  having  a  definition  of 
the  word  **  stranger."  They  wanted  to 
know  what  a  ''stranger"  was;  and  it 
was  very  important  to  have  that  defined, 
because  the  term  was  a  very  wide  one. 
It  might  mean  a  man  who  had  not  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  district,  or  simply 
that  a  man  was  not  known  in  the  district, 
and  those  two  distinctions  were  entirely 
different  in  effect.  The  point  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  was  that  a 
man  known  by  people  of  good  position 
and  standing  ought  not  to  be  called  a 
stranger.  If  the  hon.  Member  went  to 
Cork,  where  he  had  no  house,  would  he 
be  considered  a  stranger,  although  he 
could  call  a  hundred  witnesses  who  could 
swear  to  his  good  character  ?  Under  the 
clause,  however,  he  might  be  treated  as 
a  stranger;  and  if  he  (Mr.  Dillon)  him- 
self went  to  Tipperary  he  might  be 
treated  as  a  stranger.  The  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  place  something  like 
a  narrow  definition  upon  the  word 
stranger,  and  to  rule  that  "stranger  " 
could  not  include  a  man  who  was  known 
to  persons  of  standing  and  repute.    He 
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oould  not  understand  the  contention  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, who  seemed  to  say  that  it 
really  did  not  matter  to  a  man  whether 
he  was  put  under  a  rule  of  bail  or  not. 
The  rig^ht  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
argued  that  if  a  man  was  known  in  a 
neighbourhood  he  could  easily  get  bail ; 
but  there  were  cases  in  which  people  who 
knew  a  man  would  not  wish  to  become 
bail,  and  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  being  discharged  absolutely  and 
being  placed  under  a  rule  of  bail.  He 
objected  to  a  man  being  put  under  a 
rule  of  bail  for  good  behaviour,  and  there 
was  a  marked  difference  between  decid- 
ing that  a  magistrate,  upon  receiving 
certain  specific  evidence  that  a  man  was 
not  a  stranger,  but  was  known  to  be  of 
good  character  and  honest,  should  dis- 
charge him,  and  say  that  he  should  be 
held  to  bail  for  good  behaviour. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  eaid,  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nell),  in  fact,  proposed  that  where  a 
man  was  known  to  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  a  district,  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  be  known  to  the  police.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment resented  that  as  quite  intolerable, 
and  refused  to  accept  such  a  suggestion ; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  really  called  attention 
to  a  very  curious  distinction  between 
government  in  Ireland  and  govern- 
ment in  England.  In  England  it  was 
the  very  reverse  of  a  compliment  to  a 
man  for  him  to  be  known  to  the  police ; 
while,  according  to  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  it  was  only  that  class 
of  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  in  Ireland. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :^^Ajea  46; 
Noes  161:  Majority  116.— (Div.  List, 
No.  154.) 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  the  Government 
bad  introduced  a  new  system,  which  was 
practically  martial  law,  into  Ireland. 
There  was  about  to  be  an  Industrial  Ex- 
hibition held  in  Dublin,  and  during  that 
Exhibition  an  enormous  influx  of  visitors 
from  America  and  other  places  might  be 
expected;  and  unless  they  were  pro- 
tected they  would  be  liable  to  arrest 
under  the  Alien  Act,  and  to  be  worried 
in'  such  a  way  that  probably,  after  the 
first  few  of  such  visitors,  the  influx  would 
cease  altogether.    The  section  he  pro- 
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posed  provided  for  giving  a  certain 
amount  of  protection  to  those  who  visited 
Ireland  to  see  the  Indiistrial  Exhibition, 
or  for  other  honest  purposes,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  an  easy  means  of 
avoiding  such  annoyance  and  worry  as 
they  were  otherwise  sure  to  be  subjected 
to.  Many  persons  comingfrom  France,  or 
Am  erica ,  or  Hoi  Ian  d .  or  any  other  country, 
upon  an  honest  and  lawful  errand,  could, 
under  this  proposal,  be  provided  with  an 
easy  means  of  identification,  and  of  show- 
ing that  they  were  upon  a  lawful  errand 
in  the  country,  and  ought  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with.  In  that  way  a  visitor 
would  avoid  the  interference  of  tho 
police,  which  must  necessarily  take  place 
if  something  was  not  done  in  the  way  of 
giving  a  passport.  The  question  whether 
the  passport  system  might  not  be  farther 
extended  to  natives  of  Ireland  might  be 
raised  hereafter.  But  he  thought  tho 
Committee  might  adopt  this  Amendment, 
which  would  prevent  irrevocable  damage 
being  done  to  the  Exhibition  and  to  the 
country  by  keeping  away  foreigners. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  5,  line  12,  at  end,  add,  "  ProTided  al- 
ways, that  an  alien  visiting  Ireland  or  trarelliog 
there  between  the  first  &y  of  August  and  the 
last  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  eighty-two,  who  shall  within  one  week  of 
his  arrival  have  deposited  with  the  Gonsol  of 
his  Nation  in  Dublin  a  notification  of  his  name, 
nationality,  and  description,  and  received  onder 
the  Consular  seal  a  certificate  reciting  and 
acknowledging  the  same,  shaU  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  such  certificateu  be  considered  a  person 
not  within  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
not  liable  to  arrest  or  detention  under  saoh 
provisions." — (Dr,  Commint,) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted. 


Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  said, 
the  best  way  to  encourage  people  to  come 
to  the  Exhibition  was  to  put  the  conntrf 
in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  An  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  said  that  Ireland  was  the  most 
hospitable  country  in  the  world  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  (the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department)  that  strangers 
coming  over  to  visit  an  unpopular  land- 
lord, for  instance,  might  feel  a  little  un- 
comfortable at  the  present  time.  If  ^^^ 
hon.  and  learned  Member  (Dr.  CommiDs) 
looked  at  the  Amendment,  he  would  see 
that  under  it  every  alien  would  be  able 
to  put  himself  out  of  the  olause,  because 
every  alien  was  entitled  to  a  certificate 
from  his  Consul  saying  that  he  wa«  *n 
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alien.  But  suoh  certifioate  did  not  say 
that  he  was  a  respectable  man,  and  he 
might  be  the  greatest  ruffian  in  the 
world,  and  might  have  formidable 
weapons  upon  him.  Yet,  by  this  pro- 
posed clause,  because  a  man  had  a  cer- 
tificate, he  could  not  be  touched.  Surely 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  could  not 
intend  that  ?  For  that  reason  he  could 
not  accept  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  if  a  person  was 
discovered  under  the  circumstances  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  he  might  be  sen- 
tenced to  three  months'  imprisonment 
under  the  present  law  by  summary  juris- 
diction. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  might  be  many  other  suspicious 
circumstances ;  but  all  that  was  proposed 
here  was  that  a  mere  declaration  that  a 
man  was  an  alien  would  take  him  out  of 
the  clause,  although  he  might  be,  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Consul,  the  gpreatest 
ruffian  in  the  world. 

Mb.  HEALY  remarked  that,  earlier 
in  the  evening,  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  used  the  same 
argument,  saying  that  if  a  man  was 
found  with  suspicious  weapons  he  could 
g^t  three  months'  imprisonment  under 
the  ordinary  law;  and  now  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  made  the 
same  statement.  Those  were  specimens 
of  the  arguments  with  which  the  Govern- 
ment met  Irish  Members. 

Db.  COMMINS  said,  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  next  Amend- 
ment is  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford (Mr.  Healy).  It  proposes  that 
henceforth  no  person  shall  be  impri- 
soned under  this  section,  provided  that 
he  shall  give  securities  for  his  good  be- 
haviour. This  Amendment  cannot  be 
proposed,  because  it  would  alter  the 
general  law  of  the  country. 

Mb.  SEXTON,  in  moving  to  omit  the 
six  principal  cities  of  Ireland  from  the 
operation  of  the  Bill,  said,  that  the  pro- 
visions elsewhere  in  the  Bill  gave  ample 
seouritv,  and  the  Bill  could  not  be  con- 
sidered necessary  for  Dublin  or  other 
Irish  cities.  There  was  to  be  a  great 
National  Exhibition  in  Dublin,  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  bring  people  from  all 


garts  of  the  world.  The  Secretary  of 
tate  for  the  Home  Department  said 
strangers  would  visit  the  country,  if  the 
country  was  tranquil ;  but  how  could  the 
country  be  expected  to  be  tranquil,  when 
the  police  were  at  liberty  at  any  hour  of 
the  day  or  night  to  arrest  a  stranger,  and 
take  him  before  a  magistrate  ?  People 
from  Australia,  or  America,  or  otner 
distant  places,  would  not  visit  Ireland 
if,  in  the  very  streets  of  the  capital,  they 
were  to  be  exposed  to  annoyance  from 
policemen  on  the  shallowest  pretext.  If 
there  was  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Act  would  suffer  by  this 
proposition  he  should  not  make  it ;  but 
one  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's Colleagues  had  admitted  that 
the  cities  of  Ireland  were  not  in  the  con- 
dition which  had  produced  that  against 
which  this  Bill  was  directed.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  Ireland  had  given 
Notice  to  propose  that  the  Curfew  hours 
should  not  be  further  continued  in  the 
city. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  at  end  of  clause,  to  add,  "  Thii 
clause  shall  not  apply  to  the  cities  of  Duhlin, 
Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Water- 
ford."— (ifr.  Sfxton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABOOUItT  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  tiligo  (Mr.  Sexton) 
must  entirely  misapprehend  the  object 
of  this  clause.  If  it  was  to  apply  to 
agrarian  crime,  it  was  quite  as  much  re- 
quired for  the  leaders  and  agents  of  the 
Fenian  Conspiracy,  and  the  assassina- 
tions by  which  that  conspiracy  was  sup- 
ported; and,  if  he  were  to  give  an 
opinion,  he  should  say  that  the  clause 
was  more  necessary  for  the  great  towns 
of  Ireland  than  for  the  smaller  towns. 
See  what  would  be  the  result  of  such 
an  exemption  !  It  would  make  these 
cities  the  places  of  refuse — the  Alsatia 
of  all  those  people — and  the  action  of 
the  clause  would  be  entirely  defeated. 
If  there  had  been  this  clause  before,  the 
murders  in  Phoenix  Park  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  seizing  the  mur- 
derers. This  clause,  he  ventured  to 
state,  was  more  applicable  to  Dublin 
and  other  gpreat  cities  than  to  any  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PAKNELL  said,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
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■tated  that  his  desire  was  to  use  this 
clause  against  murderers  and  conspira- 
tors.     He  (Mr.  Pamell)  apprehended 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  have  to  make  a  very  wide  use  of 
the  clause  in  a  large  city  like  Dublin  if 
he  expected  it  to  be  of  any  use  against 
murderous  conspiracies  which  he  sup- 
posed might  exist  in  Ireland.     A  clause 
of  this  kind  would  be  absolutely  useless 
for  such  a  purpose  in  a  large  city,  while 
it  would   only  afford   a  temptation  to 
the    police  in    large     cities  to   harass 
people    who    were    going    about  their 
lawful  business.     He  could  quite  under- 
stand that  the    police  in   a   city    like 
Dublin  might  think  it  of  the  greatest 
importance,   and   quite  in   accord  with 
their  duty,  to  harass  people  who  might 
come  from  the  United  States  of  America 
in  order  to  visit  the  popular  National 
Industrial  Exhibition  in  autumn  next ; 
and  he  thought  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  might  have 
excluded  Dublin  from  the  operation  of 
this  clause  during  the  period  of  the  Ex- 
hibition— that    was,    during    the  three 
months  stated  in  the  Amenament.     The 
clause  was  based  on  the  clause  in  the 
Act    of    1875,    which    was  admittedly 
brought  in  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  an  agrarian  conspiracy.     A&^arian 
conspirators,   it  was  manifest,  had  to 
move  about  the  country  firom  place  to 
place,  and  in  moving  about  the  country 
they    were  liable   to  come  under  the 
notice  of   the  police;   but  any  person 
going  to,  and  remaining  in,  a  city  with 
the  intention  of  committing  a  murder  or 
other  outrage  would  not  be  at  all  likely 
to  oome  under  their  notice  in  the  manner 
hoped  for  under  this  clause.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  it  was  only  an  excessive  desire 
to  inflict  discomfort  on  all  the  humbler 
classes    in    Ireland    that    induced  the 
Government  to  reject  all  consideration  of 
this  Amendment.    It  was  perfectly  in- 
tolerable  that  a  clause    of  this  kind 
should  apply  to  Dublin  or  Cork,  and 
there  was  not  a  shadow  of  excuse  for  it. 
In  what  way  would  this  clause  have 
helped  the  Government  to  prevent  the 
murders  in  Phoenix  Park  ?  It  would  not 
have  been  of  the  slightest  assistance  to 
prevent  those  murders,  and  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  show  a  desire  to  meet 
the  Irish  Members  in  this  matter,  at  all 
events,  by  agreeing  to  omit  Dublin  from 
the  clause  during  the  period  of  the  Ex- 
hibition. 

Jfr.  Pamell 


Mb.  GIBSON  said,  this  daase  most  be 
read  in  connection  with  the  20th  daose 
of  the  Bill.  It  could  only  apply  to  a 
proclaimed  district ;  and  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  under  the  20th  clause,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  his  Privy  Council, 
decided  to  proclaim  a  district,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  say  that  if  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  necessary  to  proclaim  a  part  of 
Ireland,  he  should  be  met  with  a  clear 
statement  in  the  Act  that,  notwithstand- 
ing his  conclusion,  he  could  not  apply 
the  Act.  Unfortunately,  the  condition 
of  Dublin,  at  the  present  time,  was  not 
at  all  satisfactory ;  and  it  would  be  a 
curious  and  a  painful  Hetum  which 
would  show  how  many  people  were  under 
police  protection  in  the  streets  of  Dublin 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  0»D0NNELL  said  that,  judging 
from  the  Eetums  in  that  House  of  the 
hundreds      of    unclaimed    corpses   in 
London,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
persons  in  this  City  who,  if  they  were 
not  under  police  protection,  ought  to  be ; 
but  there  was  another  point  to  which  he 
would  refer.     This  clause,  under  which 
it  was  sought  to  exempt  the  chief  cities  in 
Ireland,  was,  in  reality,  the  only  clause 
for  the  arrest  of  *  *  suspects ;  * '  and  when  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  I^P*^ 
ment  said  that  if  this  clause  had  been 
in  operation  he  might  have  been  able  to 
prevent  such  terrible  occurrences  as  the 
assassinations  in  Phoenix  Park,  he  forgot 
that  he  had  already  a  law  for  "susj^ecte 
in  his  hands,  and  that  the  possession  of 
that  law,  wielded  with  sufficient  vigour 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  had  not  ia  the 
slightest    degree  interfered    with   the 
murderers,  and  he  feared  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  G^entleman  would  find 
this    clause    equally  ineffective.     He 
would  call  attention  to  this  fiict— that 
Dublin  and  Cork  were  the  chief  plao** 
of  debarkation  for  persons  coming  xn^ 
Ireland.    If  persons  of  the  poorer  con- 
dition   of    life    who    disembarked   *t 
Dublin,  or  at  Cork,  could  once  get  to  th® 
districts    of   the    country    where  their 
Mends  live,  and  where  they  werekno^> 
and  where  they  could  eaculy  obtain  w- 
ferences,    there    would  be    no  danger 
whatever    of    such    persons    sufltong 
under  a  fair  administration  of  this  clause. 
But   supposing   the  police  arrested  s 
number   of    recently-arrived    men  ^^ 
Dublin  or  in  Oork,  men  who  were  50  or 
60,    or  possibly  100  miles  away  i^^ 
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home,  who  knew  nobody  in  Oork  or  in 
Dublin,  a  great  injustice  would  be  done 
these  men  by  requiring  them  to  g^ve 
surety  by  entering  into  recognizances 
and  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  and  be  of 

food  behaviour.  Such  men  might  be 
apt  in  gaol  for  an  indefinite  time 
simply  because  of  their  being  arrested 
in  Oork  or  Dublin,  the  place  of  their 
debarkation,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  ob- 
tain references  or  sureties,  knowing  no 
one  in  the  place  to  whom  they  might 
apply.  Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side 
oi  the  House  repudiated  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  that  the  Oovernment 
seemea  to  be  anxious  to  pass  a  Bill 
which  would  be  as  aggravating  and  as 
irritating  as  nossible  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  popiuation  of  Ireland  ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  did  not  see  any  si&p  about  this 
dause  which  was  calculated  to  produce 
any  other  impression  than  that  against 
which  hon.  Members  opposite  protested 
so  vehemently.  This  clause  seemed  a 
poor  man  persecution  clause,  and  he 
was  afraid  it  would  be  res^ardedin  that 
light  in  Ireland.  He  did  not  think  it 
would  be  of  the  slightest  use  in  pre- 
venting crime  ;  but  it  would  be  of  great 
use  in  promoting  discontent,  which  was 
dosely  akin  to  dissatisfaction. 

Mb.  sexton  hoped  that,  if  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  see  their  way  to 
assent  to  this  Amendment,  they  would, 
at  least,  allow  the  clause  to  be  inopera- 
tive in  Dublin  during  the  few  months 
that  the  forthcoming  Lidustrial  Exhibi- 
tion was  open.  He  was  perfectlv  certain 
that  nothing  would  be  lost  to  the  coun- 
try if  this  mause  was  allowed  not  to  be 
effective  in  the  City  of  Dublin  during  that 
time.  If  it  did  operate  during  this  period 
it  would  sensibly  hurt  the  Exhibition, 
because  it  would  prevent  many  strangers 
from  attending.  Beference  had  been 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Stete  for  the 
Home  Department  to  the  recent  assassi- 
nations in  FhoBuix  Park ;  but,  surely,  if 
the  clause  had  been  in  operation  at  the 
time  of  these  assassinations,  it  would 
have  been  of  little  service  in  discovering 
.the  assassins,  because  the  police  must 
have  suspected  the  men  before  they  put 
the  clause  into  operation,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  there  had  not  been  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  to  show  that  they  had  any 
knowledge  whatever  who  the  criminals 
were.  He  must  protest  against  the  Secre- 


tery  of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
citing  the  recent  assassinations  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  clause. 

Mb.  METOE  said,  there  was  only  one 
possible  excuse  for  the  clause,  and  for 
the  proposing  of  the  Amendment  in  the 
modified  form  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  had 
suggested. 

Thb  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  that  is  not  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee.  The 
Amendment  before  the  Committee  is  to 
exempt  the  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Bel- 
fast, limerick.  Gal  way,  and  Waterford 
from  the  operation  of  the  clause. 

M&.  METGE  thought  that  the  only 
way  in  which  the  Government  could 
justify  the  application  of  the  clause  to 
the  CSty  of  Dublin  would  be  for  them  to 
bring  forward  evidence  of  having  sus- 
pected a  single  individual  who  had  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  treacherous 
crime  committed  recently  in  Phcenix 
Park.  No  one  deplored  that  crime  more 
than  he  did ;  but  he  thought  when  the 
Government  had  the  audacity  to  refer  to 
that  crime  in  this  House,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence and  prejudice  the  sentiments  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  and  to  get  their 
support  to  this  Bill,  they  should,  at  least, 
brmg  forward  one  case  to  support  their 
arguments  of  an  individual  who  had  been 
suspected  in  connection  with  this  crime, 
and  who  this  clause  would  have  affected 
had  it  been  in  operation  at  the  time  of 
the  murders.  As  had  been  pointed  out 
by  hon.  Members  around  him,  they  were 
to  have  an  Exhibition  in  Dublin,  which 
was  of  vital  importance,  as  he  believed, 
to  the  trade  of  Ireland  generally.  He 
(IkLr.  Metge)  was  connected  in  various 
ways  with  several  people  interested  in 
the  trade  of  Lreland,  and  he  knew  that 
all  looked  forward  to  the  success  of  the 
forthcoming  Exhibition  with  deep  inte- 
rest. The  only  possible  effect  of  enforc- 
ing this  clause  would  be  that  it  would 
break  down,  in  a  very  great  measure,  the 
success  of  that  undertaking,  and  thereby 
g^ve  rise  to  increased  irritetion  amongst 
the  trading  classes  in  Dublin  and  in  Ire- 
land generally.  For  these  reasons,  if  the 
Government  were  about  to  enforce  this 
clause  during  the  time  of  thatExhibition, 
they  ought,  at  least,  to  show  that  under 
the  law  as  it  at  present  existed  their 
powers  were  not  sufficient  to  reach  such 
people  as  committed  the  recent  crime  in 
Phoenix  Park. 

iFourUmUh  N%ght'\ 
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Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  lie  could 
Bot  help  thinking,  when  listening  to  this 
discussion,  how  very  little  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  hon.   Members  opposite 
touched  the  point  under  discussion,  as 
that  point  was  looked  at  by  the  people 
who  were  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
Ireland.     He  might  almost  say,  if  there 
was  one  clause  about  which,  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  Irish  people  were  anxious,  it 
was  this  particular  clause.     The  clauses 
of  the  Act,  about  which  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment at  this  moment  were  so  anxious, 
were  those  directed  against  secret  socie- 
ties and  their  agents;  and  he  did  not 
scruple    to   say  that  in  one   of   those 
very  towns  which  it  was  proposed  to 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  clause 
there  were  a  number  of  strangers  of 
the  most  suspicious  kind — of  that  sort 
of  suspicion    which  would    not    bring 
them  within  the  scope  of  the  Protec- 
tion of  Person  and  Property  Act  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell).  but  strangers 
about  whom  the  Government  would  very 
much  like  to  know  something,  and  as 
long  as  the  Government  did  not  know 
that  something  they  were  most  anxious 
indeed.     It  was  in  towns  such  as  those 
proposed  to  be  exempted,  where,  if  any 
outrage  was  in  contemplation,  strangers 
from  a  distance  mostly  collected;  and 
from  these  towns  they  broke  out  into  the 
agrarian  districts  and  committed  out- 
rages ;  and  from  these  towns  they  plotted 
outrages  against  officials  of  which  they 
had  had  a  foretaste,  and  of  which,  if  this 
Bill  did  not  pass,  and  pass  very  promptly, 
they  would    have  some  heart-rending 
specimens,  he  was  afraid,  at  no  distant 
time.    Such  was  the  case  in  one  of  the 
towns  in  Ireland ;  and  that  town  might 
be  Dublin,  although  he  did  not  say  it 
was.    There  was,  however,   no  reason 
why  Dublin  should  not  be  for  the  mo- 
ment the  centre  where  these  strangers 
collected ;  and  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  IJniver- 
Bity  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson)  said  very 
justly  that  this  clause  would  not  be  put 
in  force  except  a  district  was  proclaimed. 
The  Committee  might  be  very  certain 
that  as  soon  as  this  Act  was  passed  with 
this  clause  in  it,  the  Government  would 
take  good  care  to  proclaim  any  part 
of  the  country,  rural  or  urban,  where 
strangers  of  this  sort  were  lurking,  and 
they  would  take  very  good  care  not  to 
proclaim  any  town  which  was  free  from  I 


these  persons.  This  clause  was  moet 
essential ;  and  he  must  say  that  if  the 
Bill  was  to  be  discussed  at  this  length 
on  every  clause  like  the  present— and 
the  operation  of  this  clause  was  well 
known  and  had  proved  to  be  innocuous 
to  law-abiding  citizens — very  great  cala- 
mities might  happen  before  it  became 
law. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  if  hon. 
Members  would  just  calmly  consider  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary   for  Ireland,  they 
would  not  fail  to  perceive  that  if  there 
be  any  clause  in  this   Bill  which  was 
capable  of  protecting  Dublin  or  any  other 
town  it  was  certainly  not  this  danse. 
Let  them  imagine  there  was  a  band  of 
strangers  of   the  most    desperate  pur- 
poses in  a  town  in  Ireland,  say  Cork,  or 
Dublin ;  that  they  were  men  of  a  power- 
ful organization,  and  that  they  had  got 
£1,500  or  £2,000,  or  it  might  be  £5,000 
at  hand,  what  effect  would  this  clause 
have  upon  three  or  four  of  the  most 
desperate  of  these  men  ?  Why,  a  Justice 
might  require  one  of  these  men  to  gi^B 
security  by  entering  into  recognizances, 
and  find  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  and 
be  of  good  behaviour  during  the  ensuing 
six  months,  and,  in  default,  commit  him 
to  prison.     Well,  of  course,  an  assassin 
of  that  kind,  with  £6,000  at  his  banker's, 
would  be  quite  ready  to  offer  £50  or 
£100  security,  and  he  would  have  two 
or  three  of  his  kidney  who  would  stand 
surety  to  the  extent  of  £50  or  £100,  if 
necessary;    and  if  they   had  a  grea* 
crime  to  carry  out,  they  would  just  hare 
as  little  regard  to  the  estreating  of  their 
recognizances  as  they  would  for  any  item 
of  loss  in  connection  with  their  horrible 
business.     He  could  assure  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  if  it  was  the  object 
of  the   Gt)vernment  to  put  down  dee- 
perate  assassination  and  to  prevent  great 
excesses,  this  clause  would  be  as  ioe^ 
f  ective  as  a  net- work  of  cob- webs  would 
be  to  stop  a  rush  of  buffaloes.    Thij 
clause,  however,  would  be  of  the^rej*^ 
use  in  worrying  and  annoying  inoffen- 
sive strangers ;  but  it  would  be  ^^f^ 
ineffective  against  desperate,  determined 
criminals. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  Clanse,  w 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill  f  " 

Me.  DILLON  said,  that  before  the 
Question  was  put,  he  wished  to  make  a 
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few  obserrations.  He  distinctly  disap- 
proved of  the  clause ;  but  he  would  not 
oppoee  it  if  the  Oommittee  could  only 
be  assured  that  it  would  be  used  in  the 
manner  described  by  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  op- 
posed it  because  it  was  in  the  power  of 
the  magistrates  and  of  the  Executive 
Oovemment  in  Ireland  to  use  the  powers 
it  conferred  in  a  most  tyrannical  and  a 
most  extravagant  fashion.  They  knew 
bow  the  powers  of  the  famous  Act  of 
Edward  III.  had  been  employed ;  and 
the  point  he  wished  to  place  before  the 
Oommittee  was  that,  although  for  some 
time  the  clause  might  be  used  in  the  way 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  promised 
it  should  be  used»  they  had  no  authority 
whatever  that  it  would  not  be  used  as 
the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  had  been  en- 
forced, for  entirely  different  purposes  to 
those  for  which  it  had  been  asked.  The 
Act  of  Edward  III.  empowered  magis- 
trates to  bind  over  people  to  be  of  good 
behaviour;  but  who  were  the  people 
who  were  bound  over  under  that  Act  by 
the  magistrates  to  be  of  good  behaviour  ? 
They  knew  that  some  10  or  12,  possibly 
15  or  20,  people  were  bound  over  under 
that  Act  to  keep  the  peace,  and  amongst 
that  number  he  defied  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman  to  say  that  there  was  a  single 
individual  who  he  or  his  Predecessor 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  would  suspect  for  a 
moment  of  any  intention  to  commit  an 
outrage.  They  knew  that  some  of  those 
imprisoned  under  the  Act  of  Edward  III. 
were  ladies  of  the  highest  character,  and 
he  did  not  think  the  right  hon.  Oentle- 
man would  deny  that  they  were  ladies 
of  the  highest  character ;  and  the  worst 
that  could  be  alleged  against  them  was 
that  their  conduct  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce intimidation.  Amongst  the  num- 
ber imprisoned  were  several  Catholic 
priests.  One  Catholic  priest,  under  the 
Act,  underwent  three  months'  imprison- 
ment ;  and  he  challenged  the  right  hon. 
(Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford  to 
say  that  anything  at  all  substantial 
oould  be  alleged  against  the  character  of 
that  reverend  gentleman.  Would  the 
Government  give  them  any  security  that 
this  clause  would  be  used  simply  against 
men  who  were  suspected  of  being  agents 
of  assassination  societies,  or  men  who 
came  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
sination and  outrage  ?  If  the  Oovem- 
ment would  give  that  assurance,  he  and 


his  hon.  Friends  would  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  the  clause.  They  wanted 
to  know  that  the  clause  would  not  be 
used  against  men  well-known  in  Ireland 
— men  of  respectable  character  and  en- 
tirely above  suspicion.  Men  who  were 
simply  found  out  of  their  own  districts 
might  be  treated  as  strangers  under  the 
clause ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  many 
of  such  men  would  positively  refuse  to 
find  sureties,  if  required  to  do  so,  be- 
cause they  would  not  care  to  run  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  their  bail,  not  know- 
ing what  would  be  held  by  the  Oovem- 
ment to  be  ''good  behaviour."  He 
would  give  the  Committee  an  instance 
which  might  come  home  to  any  one  of 
them.  Suppose  anyone  were  required 
to  give  bail  under  the  clause,  ana  that 
afterwards  they  went  down  to  the  coun- 
try to  make  a  speech  condemning  the 
landlords,  or  condemning  the  Oovem- 
ment, or  criticizing  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners,  how  did  they  know  that 
the  views  of  the  Oovemment  with  re- 
gard to  g^od  government  might  not 
alter  between  now  and  then ;  because  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  views  of 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
were  very  much  altered  during  the 
course  of  his  administration  of  Irish 
affairs.  They  might  find  their  bail  for- 
feited, and  their  friends  landed  in  very 
great  sacrifices.  The  reason  why  he 
particularly  opposed  the  clause  was  not 
because  he  feared  the  way  in  which  the 
Oovemment  would  use  it ;  but  because 
he  feared  that  something  might  happen 
which  happened  under  the  C^rcion  Bill 
of  last  year  —  that  the  Oovemment 
might  get  the  clause,  plausibly  to  use 
for  certain  purposes,  just  as  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford g^t  the  Coercion  Bill  last  year — to 
arrest  assassins,  and  outrage-mongers, 
and  dissolute  ruffians ;  and  that  it  might 
be  used  by  the  officials  in  Ireland  to 
arrest  men  against  whom  they  ooidd 
allege  nothing,  except  that  they  were 
political  opponents.  Ue  did  not  know 
that  this  clause  might  not  be  used  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Act  of  last  year  was 
used,  for  the  purpose  of  the  wholesale 
arrest  of  political  opponents.  The  prac- 
tical effect  of  the  clause  would  be  that 
no  man  of  position  could  say  anything 
or  do  anything  at  all  against  the  Oo- 
vemment ;  and  if  he  were  out  of  his 
own  neighbourhood  he  would  be  sub- 
jected to  the  risk  of  immediate  arrest. 

\F9urU0nih  Night,'] 
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Mb.  sexton  said,  he  wished  to  join 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dillon)  in  his  op- 
position to  the  clause.  The  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  just  complained  of 
the  length  of  time  the  Irish  Members 
had  taken  up  in  discussing  the  various 
Amendments  proposed  to  the  Bill ;  and, 
in  the  same  breath,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman confessed  that  there  was  no  clause 
about  which  the  Government  were  more 
anxious  than  this.  That  admission  in 
itself,  to  some  exlent,  explained  the 
reason  why  he  and  his  hon.  Friends  had 
occupied  so  much  attention  in  discussing 
the  clause.  The  anxiety  which  the  Go- 
vernment felt  in  reference  to  the  clause 
was,  no  doubt,  a  measure  of  its  import- 
ance ;  the  importance  of  the  clause  was 
the  reason  why  so  much  time  had  been 
occupied  in  its  discussion.  He  had,  how- 
ever, yet  to  learn  that  less  than  five 
hours  was  an  excessive  time  to  occupy 
in  the  discussion  of  a  clause  which 
would  enable  every  policeman  in  Ire- 
land for  the  next  three  years  to  arrest 
every  stranger  he  might  come  across. 
The  powers  conferred  by  the  clause  were 
so  drastic,  so  despotic,  and  so  extraor- 
dinaiy  that  he  and  his  hon.  Friends 
would  be  false  to  their  trust,  and  very 
cowardly  indeed  in  the  presence  of  this 
Committee,  if  they  did  not  speak  out 
upon  this  subject,  and  speak  out  at  such 
length  as  might  be  necessary  to  show 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  Government.  They 
knew  full  well  that  the  Coercion  Act  of 
last  year  was  obtained  for  one  purpose, 
but  used  for  another.  It  was  obtained 
for  the  arrest  of  the  assassin,  but  it 
was  used  to  arrest  political  opponents ; 
it  was  obtained  as  a  weapon  against  the 
midnight  marauder,  but  it  was  used  for 
the  purposes  of  arrest  by  day.  They 
had  heurd  that  the  clause  under  notice 
would  be  used  against  the  agents  of 
secret  societies  and  the  emissaries  of 
secret  organizations.  He  had  no  doubt 
that  if  the  Statute  of  Edward  III.  were 

fiven  up  and  disused,  this  clause  would 
e  made  to  take  its  place,  and  that 
priests,  and  respectable  artizans,  and 
ladies  would  be  arrested  under  this 
clause,  which  dealt  with  strangers.  The 
Irish  Members  had  sought  in  vain  for  a 
definition  of  the  term  '*  stranger.''  They 
had  asked  that  a  stranger  should  be 
considered  a  person  unknown,  or  a  per- 
son residing  at  a  certain  distance ;  but 
no ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  would  not  even  consent  to 


such  a  definition,  for  he  feared  that  ^ 
elastic  action  of  the  Irish  police  miglit 
be  somewhat  retarded  if  a  definition 
were  g^ven.    The  effect  of  the  oUine 
would  be  that,  in  the  course  of  the  neit 
three  years,   every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Ireland  would,  at  some  time  or 
another,  be  placed  at  the  meroj  of  any 
policeman  they  might  come  in  contact 
with.     They  had  asked  for  a  definition 
of  **  suspicious  circumstances,"  and  they 
had  asked  for  some  indication  of  what 
was  to  constitute  "  a  criminal  intent" 
But  all  their  pleading  had  been  in  vain, 
and  their  desires  were  unheeded.    8as- 
picious   circumstances  were  just  what- 
ever might  strike  the  more  or  leas  igno- 
rant mind  and  dull  imagination  of  any 
ordinary  policeman.     A  stranger  wm 
not  to  be  brought  before  a  Saperior 
Judge,  or  even  before  a  County  Court 
Judge,  or  one  of  thoses  tipendiary  magis- 
trates who  were  so  learned  in  the  law ; 
but,    unfortunately,   if   a   stranger--it 
might  be  he  was  a  tourist-^feU  into  the 
hands  of  a  policeman  by  day  or  by 
night,  he  was  to    be    brought  before 
one  of  the  ordinary  magistrates  of  the 
coxmtry.   The  ordinary  magistrates  were 
either  landlords  or  agents,  for  ^^Y^^ 
mission  of  the  Peace  was  divided  be- 
tween the  owners  of  the  land  and  those 
who  were  paid  a  percentage  upon  the 
rents  paid  by  the  tenants.    He  need  not 
say  how,  in  the  present  condition  oj 
feeling  in  the  country,  these  men  wo^d 
view  a  stranger  who  might  be  broupj 
before  him,  and  who  might  not  be  ^bw 
to  give  a  very  lucid  account  of  hunsau* 
By    a   reversal   of    common  *JJ®*^ 
stranger,  who  had  probably  no  t^^ 
in  the  locaUty  in  which  he  was  vva^^ 
was  asked  to  give  a  good  aooounto 
himself ;  and,  finally,  he  was  requirea 
to  give  sureties  to  keep  the  peft^e  Jjo 
be  of  good  behaviour  for  sU  xno^' 
They  had  already  discussed  the  V^f^^ 
of  good  behaviour,  and  hon.  ^^^^^^ 
seemed  to    be   a  little  surprised  tn* 
Irishmen  did  not  understand  ^^^ij 
meant  by  good  behaviour.    Se  eow 
only  say  that,  when  artizans  P^^^i^j 
huts  had  been  held  to  be  persons ot^ 
character,  when  ladies  ^^&^9^^^^ 
works  of  charity  had  been  held  w 
persons  of   bad  behaviour,  ^^®,^?^ 
mente  of   the  Irish  people  ha«  ^ 
broken  to  pieces,  and  their  facultiea  »»^ 
been  pulverized  by  the  dedaions  p\^ 
by  Resident  Magistrates  as  to  what  con- 
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stittited  good  behayiour.  The  dauae  was 
a  double-edged  weapon  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  police,  and  which  was  to  be  used 
in  as  tyrannical  a  manner  as  possible 
against  public  liberty.  When  the  story 
of  the  next  three  years  came  to  be  told, 
it  would  be  found  that  offences  against 
the  public  liberty  as  disgraceful — though, 
perhaps,  not  so  hurtful  to  individuals — 
as  any  committed  during  the  regime  of 
the  right  hon.  Oentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had 
been  committed. 

Db.  OOMMINS  said,  that,  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  clause,  he  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friends  and  the  Oovem- 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  had  told  the  Oom- 
xnittee  the  clause  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  whole  Bill ;  and  he 
(Dr.  Commins)  thought  that  any  person 
who  read  it  would  see  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  did  not 
mis-state  its  importance.  Last  Tuesday, 
two  important  decisions  were  g^ven  in 
the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench — one  in  the 
English  Queen's  Bench  and  the  other  in 
the  Irish  Queen's  Bench.  Both  decisions 
were  with  regard  to  the  requirement  of 
people  to  be  of  good  behaviour.  The 
Irish  case  was  that  of  **  Hogan  v,  the 
Justices  of  County  Kerry,"  and  the  Irish 
Queen's  Bench  held  that  it  was  perfectly 
legal  to  commit  Miss  Margaret  Hogan, 
a  member  of  the  Ladies'  Land  Lea^e, 
to  prison  for  six  months,  in  default  of 
her  finding  bail  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 
Strangely  enough,  the  case  of  ''  Beatty  v. 
Oillbanks  "  was  held  the  same  day  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Cave  and  his  brother 
Justice  held  that  no  one  could  be  com- 
mitted under  the  Statute  of  Edward  HE. 
in  default  of  bail,  and  no  one  could  be 
bound  over  to  be  of  eood  behaviour, 
onlees  some  overt  act  of  bad  behaviour 
was  proved  against  them.  The  Courts 
of  Ireland  had  been  using,  for  the  last 
three  or  four  months,  precisely  the  Act 
that  was  appealed  against  on  Tuesday 
last  at  Westminster ;  they  had  been  com- 
mitting to  gaol  educated  ladies  of  the 
highest  character,  simply  because  it 
entered  into  the  heads  of  policemen  to 
disagree  with  certain  acts  of  those  ladies, 
acts  which  any  reasonable  person  would 
be  inclined  to  regard  as  acts  of  charity. 
This  section  proposed  to  legalize  this 
kind  of  proceedings,  and  it  did  so  with- 
out openly  dedarmg  the  intentions  of 


its  framers.  The  Secretanr  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  gentle  care  of  the  section, 
would  not,  though  pressed  on  all  sides, 
say  what  use  it  was  intended  to  make  of 
it.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 
man would  not  give  the  Committee  the 
slightest  idea  as  to  who  was  to  constitute 
a  stranger ;  but,  from  the  discussion,  it 
was  perfectly  clear  that  a  person  might 
be  considered  a  stranger  within  a  bow- 
shot of  his  own  house.  The  section 
itself  did  not  afford  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  what  kind  of  persons 
were  to  be  subject  to  the  penalty  it  im- 
posed. It  was  evident,  though  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment would  not  admit  it,  that  the  whole 
object  of  the  section  was  to  place  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  or  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland,  to  suppress  any  opinion 
they  might  think  fit.  It  was  just  pos- 
sible that  a  person  who  stepped  upon  a 
public  platform — he  might  be  a  Member 
of  Parliament  desirous  of  addressing 
his  constituents — might  be  considered  a 
stranger  for  aught  the  Committee  knew. 
Any  person  who  expressed  an  opinion 
which  was  not  approved  of  by  the 
police  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  by  the 
Kesident  Magistrates] — the  names  of 
some  of  whom  the  Irish  people  knew 
too  well — might  be  called  upon  to  give 
security  to  keep  the  peace,  or,  in  defatdt 
of  fining  sureties,  wey  might  be  com- 
mitted to  prison.  Then  they  came  to 
the  fact  that  sureties  for  g^od  behaviour 
might  be  estreated,  because  of  words 
spoken,  though  there  was  no  breach  of 
the  peace.  Though  there  was  no  pro- 
secutable offence,  sureties  might  be 
estreated  simplv  for  some  word  spoken 
that  might  be  alleged  to  be  seditious,  or 
alleged  to  be  contrary  to  the  law.  It 
was  not  possible  to  conceive  anything  so 
unjust.  The  inevitable  result  of  such  a 
law,  administered  in  the  way  it  would  be 
in  Ireland,  would  be  that  hundreds  of 
people  who,  possibly  out  of  friendship, 
mignt  have  gone  surety  for  a  person 
alleg^  to  be  a  stranger  wotdd  be  ruined. 
Begarding  this  as  a  deliberative  at- 
tempt to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  Irish 
people,  he  should  vote  against  the 
clause. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  .--^Aye^  194; 
Noes  31 :  Majority  168. 

IFourteenth  Ni^hL'] 
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AYES. 


Acland,  0.  T.  D. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Agnew,  W. 
Alexander,  Colonel  C. 
Allen,  H.  G. 
Armitage,  B. 
Armitstead,  G. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Balfour,  J.  B. 
Baring,  T.  C. 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hon.  G.  C. 
Biddell,  W. 
Birkbeck,  £. 
Blennerhassett,  Sir  R. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Borlase,  W.  C. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Brassey,  Sir  T. 
Brett,  R.  B. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brinton,  J. 
Broadhurst,  H. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  Lord  0. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Bryce,  J. 

Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Campbell  -Bannerman, 

H. 
Carington,  hn.  Colonel 

W.  H.  P. 
Cartwright,  W.  C. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.H.B.G. 
Chaine,  J. 

Chamberlain,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Cheetham,  J.  F. 
Childers,  right  hon.  H. 

C.E. 
CUve,  Col.  hon.  G.  W. 
Compton,  F. 
Cotes,  C.  0. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Creyke,  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cropper,  J. 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R.  A. 
Cram,  A. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  H.  T. 
Davey,  H. 
Davies,  R. 

De  Worms,  Baron  H. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Dodds,  tf. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G. 
Douglas,  A.  Akers- 
Duokham,  T. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Dundas,  hon.  J.  C. 
Dyke,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W.  H. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Adm.  hon.  F. 
EUiot,  G.  W. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Errington,  G. 
Farqidiarson,  Dr.  R. 
Fawcett,  rt.  hon.  H. 


Feilden,Major-General 

R.  J. 
Fenwick-Bisset,  M. 
Firth,  J.  F.  B. 
Fitzpatrick,  hn.  B.E.B, 
Fitzwilliam,  hon.H.  W. 
Flower,  C. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Fry,  T. 

Gibson,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.E. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grafton,  F.  W. 
Grantham,  W. 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Gurdon,  R.  T. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,   right  hon. 

LordG. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  C. 
Harcourt,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Hayter,  Sir  A.  D. 
Heneage,  E. 
HerscheU,  Sir  F. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Holden,  I. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holms,  J. 

Home,  Lt.-Col.  D.  M. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Howard,  G.  J. 
Illingworth,  A. 
James,  Sir  H. 
James,  W.  H. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jemingham,  H.  E.  H. 
Johnson,  W.  M. 
Jones-Parry,  L. 
Eingscote,  Col.  R.N.F. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leake,  R. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Lee,  H. 

Lef evre,  rt.  hn.  G.  J.  S. 
Leigh,  hon.  G.  H.  C. 
Leigh,  R. 

Lewisham,  Viscount 
Loder,  R. 
Long,  W.  H. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
M*Arthur,  A. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
M'Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh,  C  F. 
Maoia^hten,  £. 
Marionbanks,  E. 
Maakelyne,M.  H .  Story- 
Miles,  0.  W. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Moreton,  Lord 
Morgan,  rt.  hon.  G.  O. 
Morley,  A. 
Mulholland,  J. 
Kundella,  rt.hon.  A.  J . 


Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  E. 
Northcote,  H.  S. 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
Paget,  T.  T. 
Pease,  A. 
Pease,  Sir  J.  W. 
Peddie.  J.  D. 
Pemberton,  E.  L. 
Plunket,  rt.  hon.  D.  R. 
Porter,  A.  M. 
Powell,  W.  R.  H. 
Puprh,  L.  P. 
Raikes,  rt  hon.  H.  C. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Ramsden,  Sir  J. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Richard,  H. 
Roberts,  J. 
Rogers,  J.  E.  T. 
Rothschild,Sir  N.  M.  de 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  G.  W.  E. 
Rylands,  P. 
Salt,  T. 
Schreiber,  C. 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.  G. 
Severne,  J.  E. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Smith,  E. 
Smith,  rt.  hon.  W.  H. 


Spencer,  hoiL  C.  B. 
Stanton,  W.  J. 
Steyenson,  J.  C. 
Talbot,  C.  K.  IL 
Tavistock,  MarqueH  of 
Taylor,  rt.hn.CoLT.E. 
Thornhill,  T. 
ToUemache,  H.  J. 
Tottenham,  A.  L. 
Tracy,  hon.  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
Trevely an,  rt  hn.  G.  0. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walrond,  Col.  W.  H. 
Walter,  J. 
Warton,  C  N. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  D. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitley,  E. 
Williams,  S.  C.  E. 
Williamson,  S. 
Willis,  W. 
Winn,  R. 
Wodehouse,  £.  R. 
Wolff,  Sir  H.  D. 
WoodaU,W. 
Wortley,  C.  B.  Stoirt. 
Wroughton,  P. 

TELLIM- 

Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Kensington,  Lord 


NOES. 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  V. 
O'Connor,  T  P. 
0*DonneaF.H. 
0'GormanMahon,CoI. 

The 
0'Sullivan,W.E 

PameU,  C.  8. 
Power,  J.  0*C. 
Sexton,  T. 
Sheil,  B. 
Smith  wick,  J.  F. 
SulUvan,  T.  D. 
Synan,E.J. 
Thompson,  l.  ^' 

Power,  B. 
Redmond,  J'  £• 


Biggar,  J.  G. 
Bvme,  G.  M. 
Callan,  P. 
Commins,  A. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Dillon,  J. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lalor,  R. 
Leamy,  E. 
M*Carthy,  J. 
Macfarlane,  D.  H. 
Martin,  P. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Metge,  R.  H. 
Molloy,  B.  C. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Clause  10  (Newspapers). 

Mr.  dillwyn  moved,  as  an  Amon^J; 
ment,  in  page  6,  line  14,  to  leave  oat 
'« wherever."  He  said  he  did  not  objert 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  power  w 
prevent  objeotionable  foreign  pnww«- 
tions  being  brought  into  Ireland;  W 
he  strongly  objected  to  the  Buppree«<»» 
under  this  clause  of  Irish  newspaper* 
themselves.  There  was  ample  power 
under  the  existing  law  to  prevent  jwi 
abuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  rreaa.  ^e 
him  it  appeared  that  the  Bill  r»twr 
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tended  to  encourage  secret  societies  than 
otherwise.  They  had  already  prohibited 
public  meetings,  and  now  an  endeavour 
was  being  made  to  prevent  the  free  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion  through  the 
medium  of  the  Press.  He  would  not 
enter  into  any  lengthy  argument,  but 
Bimply  say  that  all  the  Amendments  of 
which  he  had  given  Notice  on  this  clause 
had  the  same  object  in  view.  These 
Amendments  would  prevent  newspapers 
published  in  Ireland  being  dealt  with 
under  this  clause,  for  if  the  Amendments 
were  adopted,  the  clause  would  read — 

*  *  Where  after  the  paeeing  of  thie  Act  any 
newspaper  printed  and  published  in  any 
foreign  country,"  &c.,  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  omis- 
Bion  of  the  word  **  wherever"  would 
clearly  make  it  impossible  for  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  establish  a  censorship  over 
the  newspapers  published  in  Lreland. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  5,  line 
14,  to  leave  out  the  word  **  wherever." 
— {Mr.  Diiltvyn,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word 

*  wherever '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  Amendment  would  certainly  defeat 
the  object  the  Oovemment  had  in  view 
by  the  clause.  It  was  quite  plain  that 
if  this  Amendment  were  accepted  every- 
thing that  was  done  by  foreign  news- 
papers could  be  done  by  Irish  news- 
papers, and  yet  the  latter  would  not 
come  under  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
He  knew  of  no  power  of  dealing  with 
Irish  newspapers,  except  by  the  process 
of  common  procedure.  This  clause  was 
intended  to  make  quite  clear  the  power 
of  seizure.  His  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  most .  be  perfectly  aware  that 
the  legality  of  the  power  which  had 
been  exercised  by  the  Irish  Government 
of  seizing  newspapers — without  which 
he  ventured  to  say  very  g^eat  evil  would 
have  ensued — had  been  challenged.  One 
of  the  intentions  of  this  clause  was  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's power  to  seize  newspapers  was 
legal ;  and  if  the  power  were  confined 
to  foreign  newspapers,  the  Irish  Oovem- 
ment would  have  no  remedy  against 
Irish  newspapers,  except  they  proceeded 
before  a  jury.  The  hypothesis  on  which 
they  had  all  along  proceeded  was  that 
that  was  no  remedy  at  all.  If  this  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  Irish  newspapers 
wpold  have  the  power  to  reprint  the  ob- 


jectionable part  of  a  foreign  newspaper, 
and  thus  do  all  the  mischief  which  it 
was  the  object  of  the  clause  to  prevent. 
He,  therefore,  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
would  see  that  his  objection  should  be 
taken  to  the  clause  as  a  whole.  To  in- 
troduce this  immunity  for  newspapers 
printed  in  Ireland  would  be  to  allow  the 
whole  efiPect  of  the  Foreign  Press  to 
operate  as  strongly  as  it  did  now.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  go  into  particulars.  It 
was  quite  obvious  that  Irish  newspapers 
could  and  would,  if  the  Amendment 
were  adopted,  reprint  the  very  passages 
from  foreign  newspapers  which  the  Oo- 
vemment considered  so  objectionable. 

Mr.  dillwyn  said,  that  if  Irish 
newspapers  did  reprint  objectionable 
passages  from  foreign  newspapers,  he 
took  it  they  would  be  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion, such  as  that  which  the  Oovemment 
were  now  carrying  on  in  respect  to  The 
Freiheit. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  prosecution  of  The  Freiheit  was 
brought  before  an  English  jury ;  but  if 
the  case  of  an  Irish  newspaper  were 
brought  before  an  Irish  jury,  there  would 
be  no  chance  of  a  verdict  being  obtained 
against  the  paper.  It  was  upon  that  hypo- 
thesis the  Oovemment  had  proceeded  in 
the  previous  clauses,  and  it  was  upon 
that  hypothesis  they  were  proceeding 
now.  If  the  only  remedy  possessed 
against  objectionable  Irish  newspapers 
was  that  of  proceeding  before  an  Irish 
jury  there  would  be  no  remedy  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  observed,  that 
as  the  Bill  progressed  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  was  gradually 
abandoning  the  practice  of  advancing 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  clauses  he 
had  to  propose.  He  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor) 
invited  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  give  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  any  of  the  newspapers 
in  Ireland  called  National  had  reprinted 
from  an  American  newspaper  any  matter 
which  would  come  fairly  within  the  scope 
of  this  clause.  He  also  invited  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  to  give  the 
Committee  a  single  case  in  which  an  Irish 
newspaper,  charged  with  an  offence 
against  the  law,  had  been  brought  before 
an  Irish  jury,  and  in  which  the  news- 
paper had  not  been  convicted.  There 
were  two  oases  quite  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  anybody  who  had  paid  any 
attention  to  Irish  history,  the  cases  in 
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which  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  for  many 
years  a  respected  Member  of  that  House, 
and  Mr.  Eichard  Pigott,  were  brought 
before  Dublin  juries  for  writing  in  news- 
papers objectionable  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  the  execution  of  three  Irishmen 
in  Manchester,  on  the  charge  of  taking 
part  in  the  rescue  of  some  Fenians. 
Although  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan  was  then, 
as  now,  a  man  against  whose  respect- 
ability not  a  word  could  be  uttered,  he 
was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  in  Dublin,  and  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment.  In  the  same  way, 
Mr.  Eichard  Pigott  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  12  months'  imprisonment. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
was  utterly  unable  to  give  a  single  in- 
stance in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the 
Jury  Law  nad  broken  down  with  regard 
to  newspaper  prosecutions  in  Ireland ;  in 
fact,  all  the  cases  of  which  they  had  ex- 
perience went  to  show  just  the  contrary. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said  that  Irish  newspapers  could,  and 
would,  if  that  Amendment  were  adopted, 
copy  the  most  objectionable  matter  from 
American  newspapers.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  must  know,  as 
well  as  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  did, 
that  the  only  Irish  newspaper  which,  in 
recent  days,  had  copied  from  an  Ameri- 
can paper  an  objectionable  article  was  7%^ 
Dublin  Daily  Expren — the  organ  of  the 
Conservative  landlords  of  Ireland.  He 
did  not  think  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  stand  up  and  say  that 
if  The  Dublin  Daily  Express  copied  some 
other  objectionable  article  from  an  Ame- 
rican paper  it  would  be  prosecuted  under 
the  clause.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  this  clause  was  not  intended  to  put 
down  the  wild,  revolutionary,  and  mur- 
derous newspapers  of  America,  of  which 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  given  such  eloquent  descriptions;  but 
the  object  of  it  was  to  establish  a  cen- 
sorship over  the  Press  of  Ireland,  so  that 
any  newspaper  which  did  not  suit  the 
good  graces  of  the  Ijord  Lieutenant 
should  be  suppressed. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  COWEN  said,  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  cite  a  single 
instance  in  which  an  Irish  newspaper 
had  been  prosecuted,  and  in  which  a  fair 
verdict  had  not  been  given.  It  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  verdicts  in  the  case 
of  such  prosecutions  had  invariably  gone 
against  the  newspaper  involved.    It  was, 
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therefore,  well  that  when  a  change  of  the 
law  in  respect  to  newspapers  was  sought, 
the  Government  should  give  them  at  least 
one  instance  where  the  law,  as  it  now 
stood,  had  broken  down.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  see 
his  way  to  take  the  sting  out  of  this 
clause,  by  adopting  the  Amendm^it  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn).  If  any  person  outdde  Ire- 
land wished  to  send  newspapers  into  ^e 
country  they  would  never  be  at  a  loss 
for  the  means  of  doing  it,  notwithetand- 
ing  this  clause.  He  was  certain  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  be 
aware  that  persons  interested  in  the  cir- 
culation of  newspapers  would  be  able  to 
force  that  ciroulatioa  if  they  were  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  There  would  be  abund- 
ant ways  of  effecting  that  in  Ireland  ; 
and,  by  way  of  illustration,  he  need 
onlv  refer  to  what  took  place  in  Buasia, 
Itiuy,  and  Austria. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  wished 
the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  an 
Act  passed  last  Session  gave  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  owners  of  newspapers  with 
respect  to  the  Law  of  Libel,  and  that  a 
provision  which  might  not  have  been 
necessary  previous  to  the  passing  of  that 
Act  had  become  most  necessary  after  it 
was  passed.  The  Act  to  which  he  referred 
had  not  attracted  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  which  he  thought  it  was  entitled, 
inasmuch  as  it  completely  reversed  the 
principle  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  that 
principle  being  that  the  person  supposed 
to  have  spoken  the  libel  was  responsible ; 
whereas  the  Act  of  last  Session  made  Uie 
person  supposed  to  have  spoken  the  libel- 
lous matter  responsible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  the  printer's  conduct.  For- 
merly, under  Lord  Campbell's  Act,  it 
rested  with  the  discretion  of  the  owner 
of  a  newspaper  whether  he  would  report 
libel,  because  he  was  responsible  for  pub- 
lishing it ;  but  the  Act  of  last  year  re- 
versed that  principle,  and  now  the  person 
supposed  to  have  spoken  the  libel  was 
by  law  liable  for  what  the  owner  of  a 
newspaper  chose  to  publish.  Therefore, 
he  thought  that  this  precaution  was  fully 
required,  owing  to  the  chanee  in  the  law 
made  during  the  last  few  nights  of  the 
previous  Session. 

Mr.  LABOUCHEBE  said,  there  was 
a  distinction  between  a  newspaper  pub- 
lished abroad  and  a  newspaper  published 
in  Ireland,  and  it  was  this — ^In  the  latter 
case,  the  paper  was  owned  a&d  published 
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by  someone  in  the  country,  and  if  it 
contained  matter  inciting  to  the  com- 
mission of  treason  or  violence,  he  took 
it  that  the  publisher  or  the  owner  could 
be  proceeded  against  under  the  other 
clause  of  the  Act ;  whereas,  if  the  owner 
and  publisher  were  abroad,  that  would 
be  impossible.  But  he  thought  the  sting 
of  the  whole  clause  would  be  taken  out 
by  the  concession  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Oentleman  had  made ;  and 
he  did  not  think  that  the  clause,  as 
altered,  would  create  in  Ireland,  so  far 
as  the  Press  was  concerned,  a  state  of 
things  greatly  differing  from  the  con- 
ditions which  at  present  existed  there. 
Yet  he  boped  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  would  agree  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  and  that  he 
would  admit  into  the  clause  some  defi- 
nition of  the  word  ''intimidation" — 
say,  for  instance,  that  it  should  be 
"illegal  or  violent  intimidation,"  or 
some  such  words.  The  Lord  Lieutenant 
might  take  an  exceedingly  large  view 
of  what  the  word  intimidation  meant. 
In  fact,  he  might  sometimes  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  landlords  in  Ireland  were 
intimidated. 

The  chairman  said,  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member  were  not  pertinent 
to  the  Amendment  before  the  Oommittee, 
which  was  simply  to  omit  the  word 
**  wherever." 

Mr.  LABOTJCHEEE  said,  he  would 
conclude  his  remarks  by  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  make  the  concession 
asked  for ;  because,  even  if  he  did  so, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  would 
still  be  able  to  act  as  at  present — that 
was  to  say,  to  seize  any  newspapers  that 
contained  matter  objectionable  to  him. 
Practically,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  do 
that,  because  he  (Mr.  Labouchere)  took 
it  that  the  only  way  open  to  a  per- 
son who  objected  to  the  seizure  would 
be  the  bringing  of  an  action  against  the 
person  who  did  it.  But  if  the  action 
were  brought,  the  case  would  go  before 
a  jury ;  and,  as  the  question  would  be 
of  a  political  kind,  he  imagined  that  the 
person  who  brought  it  would  not  get 
the  verdict.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  there- 
fore, already  possessed  the  powers  sought 
to  be  given  by  this  clause. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  the  Irish 
Oovemment  had  considered  this  clause 
very  carefully  from  the  point  of  view 


put  forward  by  the  bon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn).  They  had  had 
experience  of  the  Act  of  1870,  which, 
as  the  hon.  Member  was  aware,  con- 
tained some  extremely  strinc;ent  clauses. 
Those  clauses,  however,  had  not  actually' 
been  putinto  operation,  and  consequently 
the  Irish  Oovemment  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  this  matter  they  would 
be  able  to  reduce  coercion  to  a  minimum. 
It  was  not  the  case,  as  had  been  stated 
by  hon.  Members  opposite,  that  news- 
paper publishers  had  only  quoted  the 
extremelyobjectionable papers  published 
elsewhere.  He  did  not  want,  in  any 
sense,  by  these  remarks  to  inflame  the 
character  of  that  discussion,  which  he 
was  bound  to  admit,  up  to  the  present 
time,  had  been  extremely  practical  and 
sensible.  But  he  must  pomt  out  that 
the  Irish  Government,  durine  the  last 
year  or  10  months,  had  found  it  neces- 
sary constantly  to  stop  single  issues  of 
newspapers  publishedfboth  abroad  and 
in  Im^and.  He  would  give  one  in- 
stance in  which  this  had  taken  place. 
There  had  been  cases  in  which  actual 
**  Boycotting "  notices  of  the  strongest 
sort,  and  even  notices  sent  by  "^Captain 
Moonlight,"  had  been  published  as  ad- 
vertisements in  local  newspapers;  and 
the  Oommittee  would  see  that  tiliese  were 
cases  in  which  some  interference  was 
necessary.  Judging  not  by  theory,  but 
by  practical  experience,  the  Irish  Execu- 
tive had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
power  contained  in  this  clause  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose  in  view;  but  it 
would  not  be  sufficient  if  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
were  accepted. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  '*  Boycotting"  notices  had 
been  published  in  Irish  newspapers,  he 
believed  that  they  had  only  appeared  as 
advertisements ;  but  it  was  a  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Government  policy 
that  they  always  wanted  two  or  three 
ways  of  doing  the  same  thing.  The 
Ohief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  said  the  Irish  Executive  had 
reduced  the  clause  to  a  minimum ;  but 
what  was  that  minimum  ?  It  was  one 
which  would  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
to  ruin  any  newspaper  proprietor  in  Ire- 
land. Disguise  it  as  they  might,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  could  ruin  any  news- 
paper proprietor  there  if  he  thought  fit, 
and  he  (Nlr.  Sexton)  challenged  contra- 
diction of  that  statement.     Whenever 
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the  Oovemment  bad  brought  an  Irish 
newspaper  before  an  Irish  jury  on  a 
criminid  charge,  they  had  always  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  verdict ;  and  that, 
he  contended,  was  a  great  fact  in  support 
of  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Swansea.  Whenever  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
endeavoured  to  incite  a  feeliug  in  that 
House  against  the  Irish  Members,  he 
had  not  attempted  to  do  so  by  quota- 
tions from  Irish  newspapers.  He  had 
never  quoted  Irish  newspapers — he  al- 
ways quoted  from  The  Irish  World,  or 
the  newspaper  edited  by  0' Donovan 
Bossa.  He  had  once  quoted  from 
United  Ireland,  but  the  Government  had 
already  exercised  against  that  paper  the 
power  asked  for  in  this  clause.  He  (Mr. 
Sexton)  said  that  if  the  Government  had 
only  supported  their  proposal  by  quota- 
tions from  American  newspapers,  an  un- 
answerable case  had  been  made  out  for 
the  Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that,  as  the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Sexton)  had  stated  that  he  never  quoted 
from  Irish  newspapers,  but  only  from 
those  published  in  America,  he  would 
give  an  instance  of  passages  of  the  kind 
which  the  Government  thought  it  their 
duty  to  suppress,  and  he  asked  the  at- 
tention of  the.  Committee  to  a  quota- 
tion, not  from  an  American,  but  from  an 
Irish  newspaper  {The  Clare  Journal), 
published  on  the  13th  of  April,  1882  :— 

**  MOONLIGHT  PLACARD.'* 

'*  Men  of  Historio  Clare  and  Ireland." 

**  This  is  to  gi^o  you  due  and  public  notice 
that  Pautch  Cunningham,  Turnpike,  Ennis 
(father  doing  business  for  Bannatyne,  Cross 
Koad  of  Mills) ;  this  low-bred  feUow  is  giving 
his  cars  this  long  time  with  impunity  to  the 
peelers  to  attend  evictions,  etc.,  in  the  County 
of  Clare;  also  to  Kin^  Clifford  Lloyd,  of  Crom- 
wellian  descent,  to  dnve  him  and  his  breed  of 
hired  assassins  throughout  the  entire  county. 
This  Pautch  Cunningham  is,  by  all  accounts, 
of  rotten  lineage,  as  every  one  of  his  breed  in 
the  town  of  Ennis  are  villains.  For  instance, 
*  Curse  of  Christ '  Matty  is  uncle,  and  the  rest 
of  his  gang  of  bailiffs  are  blood  relations  of  his. 
Anybody,  no  matter  whom  he  may  be,  in  the 
town  of  Ennis  or  elsewhere,  after  reading  or 
hearing  of  this  public  warning,  who  supplies 
earn  to  such  parties,  I  swear  by  Pamell,  Davitt, 
and  Dillon,  and  the  rest  of  the  patriots  that  are 
pining  in  English  dungeons,  they  shall  die  the 
death  of  Bailey,  the  informer  of  Dublin.  Fur- 
thermore, no  matter  whom  he  may  be  that 
gives  his  cars  for  similar  purposes  in  the  future 
the  same  fate  awaits  him,  if  it  was  in  ten  years 
to  come,  to  avenge  the  principal  and  grand 
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object  in  view  for  the  exaltation  of  the  hooert 
and  patriotic  people  of  Ireland.** 

Colonel  NOLAN  :  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Home  Secretary  whether  that  appears  in 
a  Conservative  newspaper  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUKT:  What 
does  that  signify?  The  notice  continuee— 

**  Also  not  forgetting  the  low,  hongrr  robber 
and  degraded  blackguard  Maurice  Qainlim, 
Cn)ss  of  Clare  Road,  who  is  supplving  cm 
to  the  enemy  since  the  very  start  of  the  ipta. 
tion,  in  defiance  of  the  general  wishes  of  tht 
people.  This  low  scoundrel  drives  himself  to 
every  eviction  with  an  air  of  independence; 
and  his  brother  Tom  gives  support  to  the 
peelers his  horses  on  every  oc- 
casion that  arises  for  further  coercion  and  per- 
secution of  our  down-trodden  country.  .  .  • 
.  .  With  regard  to  this  renegade,  some  Lttd 
Leaguer  will  die  the  death  of  a  traitor  for  enter- 
ing and  supporting  his  houses.  Groves,  another 
smart  Orangeman,  who  has  supplied  his  can 
repeatedly,  will  be  similarly  dealt  with. 

"  By  Order, — Captain  Mooicuoht.*' 
"Men  of  Clare  to  the  rescue." 


"  God  save  Ireland." 

He  thought  he  had  now  answered  tiie 
challenge  of  the  hon.  Memher  oppoate 
hy  reading  a  passage  from  an  Irian 
newspaper.  It  mattered  not  whether 
the  newspaper  were  ConservatiTS  or 
Liberal.  A  newspaper  that  published 
such  an  article  as  that  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed, and  Her  Majes^'s  Govemmoat 
were  now  asking  Parliament  for  we 
power  to  seize  such  a  publication.  H* 
would  give  another  reference  to  the  same 
newspaper.  When  the  woman  who  pub- 
lished it  was' called  upon  to  gi^®  f^ 
undertaking  to  publish  nothing  of  we 
same  or  similar  character  she  gave  that 
undertaking,  but  afterwards  withdrew  it 
on  the  statement  that  other  newspapert 
in  Ireland  were  doing  the  same  thing. 
Here  was  a  newspaper  inciting  to  the 
assassination  of  men  for  no  other  offence 
than  that  of  supplying  cars  which  they 
had  for  hire,  because  it  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  "Captain  Moonlight"  thst 
they  should  do  so.  It  was  the  du^  « 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  to  ann  th* 
Irish  Executive  with  the  power  of  deal- 
ing with  such  publications.  ^ 
Mr.  O'SHEA  thought  language  ^j 
the  kind  quoted  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  could  be  dealt  wi*** 
under  Clause  4  of  the  Bill.  He  under- 
stood the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gently 
man  to  say  mat  these  words  were  printed 
in  The  Clare  Journal.  That  paper  vai 
a  Conservative  organ  of  the  hign*^ 
respectability ;  it  was  a  paper  to  whicft 
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he  himself,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
husiness,  subscribed,  though  pressure  of 
affairs  prevented  his  giving  it  all  the 
attention  it  deserved.  Tlie  proclamation 
was  evidently  given  as  an  ordinary  piece 
of  news.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment whether  such  language,  under 
whatever  circumstances  it  might  be  pub- 
lished, could  not  be  dealt  with  under  the 
4th  clause  of  the  Bill. 

Bib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
with  regard  to  the  4th  clause  of  the  Bill, 
it  would,  in  bis  opinion,  be  a  very  in- 
sufficient remedy  to  send  the  person  who 
published  a  newspaper  to  prison  for  six 
months,  and  allow  the  publication  of  the 
newspaper  to  continue.  The  object  was 
not  only  to  punish  individuals,  it  was  to 
prevent  pestilent  and  poisonous  matter 
being  circulated  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Ireland. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  if  the 
legislation  for  the  Press  was  to  be  based 
on  such  extreme  cases  in  Ireland,  he 
would  be  glad  to  know  why  the  same 
legislation  should  not  be  extended  to 
England.  A  few  nights  ago,  he  had 
quoted  in  theit  House  passages  of  a  cha- 
racter so  abominable  that  he  believed 
hon.  Members  were  shocked  by  the 
reference  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty 
to  make  to  them.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  it  appeared, 
took  no  notice  of  things  of  this  kind 
published  in  England.  In  order  to 
strengthen  his  case,  he  had  to  go  to  The 
Clare  Journal^  and  furnish  a  solitary  ex- 
tract from  that  paper ;  and  it  was  upon 
that  he  asked  the  House  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  in  Ireland.  Why 
did  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man not  proceed  against  publications  in 
England  which  advocated  the  overthrow 
of  the  Queen  and  the  destruction  of 
society  at  large — that  told  people  there 
was  no  use  in  assassinating  a  single 
Monarch,  Kuler,  or  statesman ;  that  they 
must  make  a  clean  sweep  of  them — 
sharpen  their  knives  and  strengthen 
their  arms,  and  drive  their  weapons 
through  the  hearts  of  their  foes  ?  This 
was  no  invention.  It  was  only  a  few 
nights  ago  that  he  had  the  publication 
to  which  he  referred  in  his  hands,  and 
he  had  it  still  in  his  possession.  Why 
did  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man not  put  the  law  in  force  against 
some  of  the  atrocious  publications  which 
appeared  in  this  country  from  day  to 
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day  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, upon  a  single  copy  of  a  placard 
appearing  in  a  Glare  newspaper,  now 
came  forward  to  ask  the  House  of  Gom- 
mons  to  sweep  away  the  liberty  of  the 
Press  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  the  other  day,  com- 
pared this  Bill  to  a  fire  engine  to  put 
out  the  fire  burning  in  Ireland ;  but,  by 
a  clause  of  this  kind,  he  would  put 
out,  not  the  fire,  but  the  lamps  which 
gave  some  glimmer  of  light  in  the  dark- 
ness of  that  country.  The  result  of  this 
atrocious  measure  would  have  the  effect 
of  producing  silence  and  darkne&s  in 
Ireland ;  and  this,  it  would  seem,  was 
the  object  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  desired  to  bring 
about.  He  had  already  prevented  plat- 
forms being  brought  into  requisition, 
and  now  he  sought  to  prevent  the  Press 
in  Ireland  speaking  to  the  people,  and 
guiding  and  instructing  them.  Every 
day  that  passed  over  their  heads  they 
were  confronted  with  the  consequences 
which  followed  this  baneful  and  oppres- 
sive legislation  in  Ireland;  and  m  the 
face  of  those  things,  the  warnings  he 
had  received,  and  the  plain  results  which 
had  followed  the  attempts  to  stifle  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  came  forward  with 
new  attempts  upon  the  Press  of  the 
country.  It  was  useless  to  protest  in 
that  House  against  tyranny  of  that  kind ; 
but  Irish  Members  would  always  de- 
nounce it.  The  people  of  this  country 
might  not  pay  attention  to  their  denun- 
ciations; but  the  Irish  people  would, 
and  so  would  their  kindred  in  America, 
who  were  watching  the  present  proceed- 
ings attentively,  and  did  not  mean  to 
forget  them. 

Colonel  NOLAN  pointed  out  that  ihe 
only  way  in  which  a  Conservative  news- 

Eaper  could  be  supported  in  Ireland  was 
y  advertisements  given  by  the  agents 
and  land-owning  families  who  subscribed 
to  it.  In  this  particular  instance,  it  was 
really  the  upper  classes  who  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  conduct  of  the  news- 
papers. In  legislating  for  matters  of 
this  kind,  where  a  gentle  remedy  could 
be  used,  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  adopt 
a  violent  and  unusual  one.  In  the  case 
in  question,  the  practical  remedy  would 
have  been  for  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  subscribed  to  the  paper  to  have 
remonstrated  with  the  editor,  and  to 
have  intimated  that  they  would  cease  to 
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be  subscribers ;  but  to  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  Press  of  Ireland  was  to  be  ma- 
nacled, because  a  Conservative  paper 
printed  such  an  extraordinary  article, 
was  really  going  too  far.  Common  sense 
would  tell  them  at  the  present  moment 
the  attitude  the  Conservative  Party  had 
taken  up  on  the  agitation  in  Ireland. 
But  it  did  not  matter  whether  these 
things  were  published  in  a  Conservative 
paper  or  not,  no  one  in  authority  seemed 
to  raise  any  objection.  It  was  possible 
that  objectionable  articles  might  be  pub- 
lished in  other  newspapers ;  but  even  if 
they  were,  it  would  be  a  strong  measure 
to  take  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  whole 
of  the  Press  in  consequence.  In  the  case 
of  The  Duhhn  Daily  Express,  when  they 
took  into  consideration  the  class  of  people 
that  supported  the  paper,  it  surely  was 
hardly  fair  for  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  to  quote  the  case 
against  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Press. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  wished  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  Go- 
vernment with  regard  to  a  Bill  down  for 
consideration,  that  night — namely,  the 
Settlement  and  Removal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill.  That  was  a  measure  con- 
sidered by  Members  on  that  (the  Con- 
servative) side  of  the  House  as  of  very 
great  importance.  They  had  not  blocked 
it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  Government  Business — they  did  not 
want  to  offer  a  factious  opposition  to  it. 
The  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ought 
not  to  be  taken  at  an  unreasonable  hour. 
[6V»M  of  **  Order !"]  Hon.  Gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  that  he  was  out  of 
Order  in  referring  to  another  Bill  in 
Committee  upon  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
(Ireland)  Bill ;  therefore  he  would  move 
to  report  Progress.  It  was  a  strange 
thing  that  no  one  could  ever  speak  on 
that  side  of  the  House  without  being 
received  with  interruptions  by  the  other 
side.  He  desired,  in  the  most  respectful 
way,  to  appeal  to  the  Government  to 
allow  Progress  now  to  be  reported,  in 
order  that  the  Bill  to  which  he  was  re- 
ferring could  be  brought  on  —  or  he 
wished  to  receive  a  pledge  from  them 
that  the  measure  would  not  be  taken 
that  night.  No  one  on  the  Conserva- 
tive side  wished  to  obstruct  the  Bill. 
His  own  constituents,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  constituents  of  many  other  hon. 
Members,  were  very  deeply  interested 
in  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  Bill ; 

Colonel  NoUn 


and  he  would,  therefore,  pro  femd, 
move  to  report  Progress,  in  order  that 
the  Government  could  consider  the 
point  he  had  raised,  and,  if  they  thought 
it  desirable,  allow  the  Settlement  and 
Removal  Bill  to  come  on.  The  debate 
on  the  present  clause  of  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill  appeared  to  be 
one  which  was  hardly  likely  to  come  to 
a  speedy  termination. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progreee, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."— (5«r  ^. 
/Jrummond  ff^oiff.) 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
the  Government  had  been  making  great 
exertions  and  great  sacriBces,  and  so, 
also,  it  was  only  fair  to  say,  had  the 
Opposition,  in  order  to  make  progrws 
with  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) 
Bill.  There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  to  go  on 
with  the  measure,  and  to  make  some 
further  progress  with  it  that  night ;  and 
be,  therefore,  sincerely  trusted  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff)  would  not  persist  in  his 
Motion  to  report  Progress.  The  delate 
on  the  present  Amendment  had  been 
very  exhaustive,  and  he  thought  that  a 
division  might  very  soon  be  taken  npon 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTEsaa, 
he  did  not  think  his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  U. 
Drummond  Wolff)  wished  to  stop  the 
discussion  upon  the  Amendment  before 
the  Committee.  All  he  desired  was  to 
elicit  a  promise  from  the  Government 
that  the  other  Bill  would  not  be  taken 
that  evening.  ., 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  said, 
the  Government  never  had  the  remotew 
intention  of  proceeding  with  the  secon 
reading  of  the  Settlement  and  Removal 
Bill  that  evening,  and  why  the  hon* 
Member  should  have  thought  they  h* 
he  could  not  understand.     The  eati^ 
question  might  be  asked  with  regard  to 
any  Bill,  and  it  was  a  most  unuanw 
thing  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  on 
measure  in  order  to  ascertain  what  ww 
likely  to  be  done  with  another.  .. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  f^f 
he  really  did  not  think  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  o 
State  for  the  Home  Department  had  any 
right  to  lecture  him  upon  the  matter* 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  GenUem^ 
might  lecture  hon.  Members  on  hia  ©^ 
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Bide  of  tlie  House;  but  that  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  venture  to  do  the 
same  to  hon.  Members  who  sat  opposite 
to  him.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
Settlement  and  Removal  Bill  should  not 
be  brought  forward  that  evening.  There 
was  no  Amendment  to  it;  it  was  not 
blocked ;  and  he  (Sir  H.  Drummond 
Wolff)  only  feared  that  it  might  be  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  smuggle 
it  through  the  House  without  debate,  if 
possible. 

Sir  R.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  Are  we 
to  understand  that  the  Settlement  and 
Removal  Bill  will  not  be  taken  to- 
night ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT:  I  have 
always  understood  that  when  a  Member 
of  this  House  once  makes  a  promise  he 
is  not  expected  to  repeat  it. 

Sir  H.  drummond  WOLFF :  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  did 
not  make  a  promise  in  the  first  instance; 
but  now  that  he  has  done  so,  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  Is  it  your  pleasure 
that  the  Motion  be  withdrawn  ? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  he 
hoped  it  was  not  too  late  to  make  an 
observation  upon  this  matter.  He  was 
in  favour  of  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 
gress for,  he  thought,  a  much  better 
reason  than  that  advanced  by  the  hon. 
Oentleman  who  had  just  spoken  — 
namely,  for  the  reason  that  the  Irish 
Members,  who  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  advancing  Amendments  to  and  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  (Ire- 
land) Bill,  had  made  as  many  sacrifices  in 
the  interest  of  Public  Business  as  the 
Oovernment  or  the  Conservative  Oppo- 
sition, and  to  do  their  duty  they  would 
have  to  be  in  the  House  again  at  2 
o'clock  the  next  day  at  the  Morning 
Sitting.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
was  surely  a  reasonable  thing  that  Pro- 
gress should  be  reported,  seeing  that  it 
wa3  now  nearly  half-past  1.  During 
the  time  he  had  been  in  the  House  he 
had  always  consistently  opposed  any 
atteinpt  to  continue  any  discussion  on 
grave  public  questions  at  an  unreason- 
ably late  hour.  Well,  this  was  an  un- 
reasonably late  hour.  The  clause  of  the 
Bill  they  were  on  was  a  very  important 
one,  and,  without  any  reference  at  all  to 
the  Notice  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir 
H.  Drummond  Wolff)  near  him,  he 
trusted  that  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 


gress would  be  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
Government  would  ag^ee  to  it.  This 
question  as  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in 
Ireland  was  one  that  could  not  be  dis- 
posed  of  that  night.  He  set  the  highest 
value  on  the  concessions  the  Government 
had  already  made  in  striking  out  so 
many  sub-sections  of  the  clause.  It 
seemed  to  him  to  show  a  very  g^od 
spirit  on  their  part,  and  to  that  spirit,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  very 
gladly  respond ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  thought  they  had  reached  such  a  late 
hour  on  a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  that  Pro- 
gress should  be  reported. 

Mr.  RAIEES  hoped  the  Committee 
would  allow  the  hon.  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth (Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  to 
withdraw  his  Motion,  as  it  had  only  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  some 
statement  from  the  Government  with 
regard  to  another  Bill.  The  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  had 
made  the  required  statement  in  a  very  fair 
way,  and,  the  purpose  of  his  hon.  Friend 
having  been  entirely  met,  he  trusted 
he  would  now  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
his  Motion.  So  far  as  he  (Mr.  Raikes) 
was  concerned,  he  could  not  see  why 
this  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press 
in  Ireland  could  not  be  discussed  for  at 
least  another  hour.  Members  on  that 
(the  Conservative)  side  of  the  House 
were  not  anxious  to  interfere  with  the 
progress  of  this  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  with 
reference  to  the  observations  that  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  he  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  had  watched  the  progress  of 
this  discussion  with  the  greatest  interest, 
and  had  noticed  that  so  representative  a 
Memberon  this  question  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Newcastle  (^Mr.  Joseph  Cowen) 
appeared  to  tliink  that,  now  the  Govern- 
ment Amendments  were  on  the  Paper, 
his  principal  objections  were  removed, 
and  that  the  fears  of  other  hon.  Members 
as  to  the  objectionable  character  of  the 
clause  were  removed.  The  clause,  as  it 
stood,  simply  gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
a  power  that  he  had  practically  been 
exercising  for  the  past  year  or  1 8  months. 
He  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  discussion  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  that  power  should 
be  put  into  this  Bill  had  proceeded,  at 
any  rate  to  a  satisfactory  length,  and  he 
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earnestly  trueted  that  the  Committee 
would  permit  them  now  to  add  the 
clause  to  the  Bill.  He  must  admit  that 
he  thought  that  hitherto  the  projp-ess 
which  had  been  made  with  the  Bill  had 
not  quite  answered  to  the  number  of 
nights  which  had  been  spent  upon  it. 
If  the  Government  could  get  this  clause 
they  would  gladly  accede  to  the  wish  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Mayo 
(Mr.  O'Connor  Power),  and  agree  that 
Pro«:ress  should  be  reported. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  never  yet 
had  seen  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  progress  of 
a  measure  through  that  House  satisfied 
that  the  advance  of  that  measure  was 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  time  de- 
voted to  it ;  and  he  did  not  know  why 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  should  be  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  He  (Mr. 
Parnell)  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  vote  away  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in 
Ireland  in  a  single  hour.  Though  it 
was  true  that  the  Amendments  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment did  away  with  a  great  many  of 
the  objections  the  Irish  Members  felt  to 
that  clause,  still  this  was,  no  doubt,  a 
section  of  the  Bill  which,  even  in  its 
shortened  condition,  retaining  only  the 
let  sub-section,  gave  enormous  powers 
to  the  Executive  in  Ireland  over  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  in  that  country ;  in 
fact,  it  practically  put  newspaper  editors 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Executive  autho- 
rities. The  Lord  Lieutenant  practically 
had  power  now  to  seize  newspapers  that 
he  considered  objectionable,  and  there 
was  no  way  in  which  newspaper  pro- 
prietors could  prevent  the  exercise  of 
that  power,  because  it  would  rest  upon  a 
newspaper  proprietor  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  authorities,  and  everyone 
must  know  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  journalist  in  Ireland  to  obtain  a 
verdict  from  a  jury  that  would  be  em- 
pannelled  on  such  a  case,  party  feeling 
running  so  high.  As  to  the  other 
clauses— Clauses  1  and  4 — the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  ample,  nay,  more  than 
ample  power  to  deal  penally  with  editors 
of  newspapers,  and  they  had  made  out  no 
ease  why  this  additional  power  that  they 
sought  should  be  granted.  It  was  true 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Mr.  lyevelyan 


Department  had  attempted,  for  the  fini 
time  on  this  Bill,  to  justify  the  proTisions 
in  question — for  the  first  time  he  had 
given  them  an  example.  Undoubtedly 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman 
had  selected  his  example  most  unfortu- 
nately, because  he  had  chosen  to  refer 
to  something  which  had  appeared  in  a 
Conservative  paper,  a  landlord  journal, 
in  the  County  of  Clare.  In  tbie  case, 
the  offence  of  ''Boycotting"  was  iUas- 
trated,  and  what  was  the  intention  with 
which  this  Conservative  paper  had  pub- 
lished a  ''Boycotting"  notice?  Itwai 
to  show  what  a  heinous  institution  the 
Irish  National  Land  League  was  when 
such  a  notice  could  be  issued  apparently 
in  its  name.  Such  was  the  example  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 
content  to  select  as  a  justification  for  the 
demand  he  made  for  this  extra  power. 
He  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  challenge  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
select  a  single  passage  from  any  popu- 
lar newspaper  in  Ireland  upon  whiwi 
charges  of  this  description  could  be 
founded.  He  (Mr.  Parnell)  knew,  sea 
matter  of  fact,  that  no  popular  news- 
paper during  the  whole  of  last  winter 
dared  publish  such  an  extract  as  that 
which  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  referred  to.  If  any  populw 
journal  had  done  so,  the  editor  /^°"*J 
have  been  arrested  underthe  Coercion  Act 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and 
sent  to  Kilmainham.  On  the  contrary, 
Irish  popular  journals  during  the  pa** 
six  or  seven  months  had  been  exceedingly 
careful  with  regard  to  the  original  mat- 
ter they  admitted  into  their  columns. 
He  would  call  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  to  gi^e  any 
passage  from  Untted  Ireland  newspaper 
— which  had  been  seized  in  innumerable 
instances  last  winter — upon  which  such 
a  charge  as  that  the  right  hon.  a^* 
learned  Gentleman  had  made  *f^*^°?^f 
Conservative  paper  could  be  founde<i. 
Why  was  not  the  editor  of  that  Con- 
servative journal,  from  which  the  rig"j 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  read 
an  extract,  arrested  under  the  Goetaot^ 
Act  ?  Simply  because  the  newspapj^ 
was  Conservative,  and  because  the  ob- 
ject of  that  incitement  to  assassination 
by  the  editor  of  that  journal  was  'oj 
the  purpose  of  running  down  the  L«0" 
League  and  showing  up  its  work.  *J* 
suggestion  he  (Mr.  Parnell)  would  maM 
as  to  this  question  of  Progress  W<>^* 
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be  this.  He  beliered  the  hon.  Member 
"vrho  had  moTed  the  AmendmeDt  did  not 
intend  seriouslj  to  press  it.  In  that 
case,  let  the  Committee  go  on  with  the 
discussion  upon  the  Amendments  before 
tliem  until  they  came  to  a  point  upon 
which  there  was  a  serious  difference  of 
opinion.  When  that  serious  difference 
arose  then  let  them  report  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wtthdraum, 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  quite  ad- 
mitted  that  the  principal  objection  he 
had  to  the  clause  would  be  remoyed  by 
the  Amendments  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  had  given 
Notice  of.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  far 
from  being  enamoured  of  the  clause, 
even  as  it  would  stand.  It  would  place 
the  Press  in  Ireland  under  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  However,  hon. 
Oentlemen  opposite  did  not  seem  to  feel 
such  a  strong  objection  to  the  clause 
now  that  it  was  to  be  amended.  [6VtM 
of  **  No,  no! "]  At  any  rate,  a  great 
deal  of  the  objectionable  character  of 
the  clause  had  been  removed  ;  and,  seeing 
that  that  was  the  case,  he  was  willing  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  if  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  Committee  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  He  thought  it  was  de- 
fiirable  that  they  should  come  to  a  de- 
cision upon  the  clause  that  night. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  impression  of  the  Government  that 
because  they  had  put  ballast  in  their 
ship,  which  they  could  throw  out  at  any 
moment  to  suit  the  winds,  therefore 
hon.  Members  must  agree  with  them. 
Barely  they  could  not  expect  to  pass 
the  clause  as  it  stood.  They  had  put 
things  into  it,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
them  out,  and  he  should  Hke  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment a  few  questions  with  regard  to 
this  power  of  seizure.  "Would  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  order  such  a  paper  as  The 
Glasgow  Herald  to  be  seized,  when  sent 
over  to  Ireland  ;  Town  Talk,  Bradlaugh's 
journal,  and  immoral  journals  gene- 
rally? Would  these  papers  be  liable 
to  seizure  ?    There  were  a  number  of 

{'oumals  that  he,  for  his  own  part,  should 
»e  happy  to  lay  an  information  against 
if  he  thought  it  would  conduce  to  their 
seizure.  He  did  not  see  why  an  offence 
against  morality  should  not  be  as  ob- 
jectionable to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  as  anything  else. 


Surely  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman would  not  maintain  that  temporal 
affairs  were  of  more  importance  than 
spiritual.  A  prosecution  had  been  in- 
stituted against  Town  Talk,  and  most 
people  knew  the  characterof  that  journal. 
Would  he  allow  such  a  publication  as 
that  to  circulate  in  Ireland  ? 

Main  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  143; 
Noes  33  :  Majority  110. — (Div.  List, 
No.  166.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sex- 
ton) that  if  his  Amendment  which  stands 
next  on  the  Paper  is  negatived,  a  similar 
Amendment  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
Member  forthe  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell) 
cannot  be  put,  as  it  contains  the  same 
matter  substantially.  I  do  not  know, 
therefore,  whether  the  hon.  Member 
intends  to  proceed  with  his  Amendment. 
The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  goes  more  into  detail 
than  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sligo. 

Ma.  SEXTON :  In  that  case  I  will 
withdraw  my  Amendment. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  he  would  move 
an  Amendment  with  the  object  of  pro- 
viding that  where  a  newspaper  was 
seized,  the  editor,  or  other  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  publication,  might 
know  what  the  objectionable  matter  was, 
and  so  might  prevent  its  re-publication 
in  subsequent  issues. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  5,  line  20,  at  end,  to  add,  **  In  every 
case  where  copies  of  a  newspaper  are  seised  the 
order  directing  the  seizure  shall  specify  the 
matter  objected  to."— (ifr.  Farnell,) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAHCOUET  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, in  taking  so  strong  a  measure 
as  seizing  a  newspaper,  setting  forth 
the  reasons  in  the  order  of  seizure. 

Mr.  GIBSON  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  Committee  and  the  Government 
should  realize  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  Amendment  if  it  was  accepted. 
If  it  was  put  in  the  Bill,  it  had  better  be 
worth  something ;  but  if  the  clause  was 
altered,  as  this  Amendment  proposed, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  it.  The 
sub-section  of  the  clause  only  enabled 
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the  Eseoative  to  seize  a  particular  issue 
of  a  newspaper ;  but  if  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, before  he  seized  a  newspaper 
which  was  printed  and  turned  out  com- 
plete, was  to  have  before  him  the  whole 
of  the  printed  matter,  and  introduce  it 
into  the  warrant,  the  paper  would  h^ 
circulated  throughout  the  land  before 
the  Govemraent  stopped  it. 

8m  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  did 
not  understand  that  the  statement  ol 
the  reasons  was  to  be  precedent  to  a 
seizure.  The  seizure  would  take  place, 
and  then,  afterwards,  the  parties  affected 
would  have  supplied  to  them,  under  the 
clause,  a  copy  of  the  order  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  directing  such  seizure,  and 
specifying  the  matter  in  such  news- 
paper which  appeared  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant to  be  calculated  to  incite  to  trea- 
son or  any  act  of  violence.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  might  make  up  his  mind  to 
seize  a  newspaper,  on  the  ground  of  cer- 
tain passages  which  it  contained;  and 
he  (the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department)  conceived  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient, when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  made 
up  his  mind,  that  he  should  cut  out  the 
passages  necessary  to  the  seizure,  and 
specify  them  as  the  ground  of  the  seizure. 
The  seizure  must  be  due  to  certain  pas- 
sages. The  Amendment  provided  that — 

"  In  every  case  where  copies  of  a  newspaper 
are  seized,  the  order  directing  the  seizure  shall 
specify  the  matter  objected  to.*' 

Therefore,  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  seize  a  newspaper, 
he  must  have  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
objectionable  passages  therein,  and  must 
have  seen  the  newspaper.  That  was  the 
practice  at  present;  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
seized  the  newspaper,  and  specified  the 
grounds.  No  doubt,  this  was  an  im- 
perfect provision ;  but  it  was  one  wliich 
the  Irish  Government  believed  to  be  of 
practical  utility,  for  they  could,  under 
this  provision,  practically  control  the 
Press.  That  being  so,  he  thought  that 
when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  saw  a  news- 
paper, he  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the 
passages  upon  which  it  should  be  seized, 
and  ought  to  give  to  everybody  affected 
a  statement  of  the  passages  which  had 
led  to  the  seizure. 

Me.  GIBSON  said,  he  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  he  would 
only  make  tliis  criticism  upon  what  he 
had  said— that  part  of  the  Press  which 

Mr*  Gihion 


he  considered  it  of  the  first  importance 
to  deal  with  was  the  Foreign  Press- 
copies  of  newspapers  coming  from  Ame- 
rica, pouring  out  nothing  but  the  most 
dangerous  matter  that  could  be  con- 
ceived for  a  country  like  Ireland,  in  its 
present  state.  If  the  Amendment  was 
applied  to  the  whole  clause,  it  would 
not  apply  to  those  terrible  publications 
from  America  in  the  same  way  as  to 
those  in  Dublin.  The  Irish  Govern- 
ment would  be  apprised,  by  telegram 
or  otherwise,  that  The  Irish  Worlds  or 
some  other  American  paper,  contained 
in  a  particular  impression  a  lot  of  trea- 
sonable matter.  If  an  order  could  not 
be  issued  to  seize  such  a  paper,  without 
the  passages  being  quoted,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  the  circulation  of 
papers  which  would  do  the  greatest 
harm.  He  would  suggest  that  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment should  consider  whether  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  put  in  some  words 
excluding  from  this  Amendment  papers 
brought  from  abroad. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  an  in- 
struction was  once  given  to  a  reviewer 
to  cut  the  leaves  of  a  book  and  then 
smell  the  paper  knife,  and  that  was  what 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin (Mr.  Gibson)  seemed  to  wish  to  have 
done  with  regard  to  Irish  newspapers, 
it  would  suffice  for  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant to  smell  treason  in  them  without 
reading  them  at  all.  He  was  really 
astonished  to  hear  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  representing  such 
a  centre  of  enlightenment  as  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  recommending  such  a 
mode  of  treating  the  Press.  Surely  it 
was  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  before  ordering  the  sup- 
pression of  a  newspaper,  should  hims^ 
see  what  it  contained,  and  form  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  con- 
tents. If  he  concluded  that  the  matter 
was  either  treasonable,  Beditious,  or 
intimidating,  it  would  not  take  him 
very  long  to  have  the  objectionable 
passages  copied ;  but  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin  required 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  not 
wait  at  ally  although  it  would  not 
take  him  more  than  three  minutes  to 
select  from  the  paper  the  objectionable 
passages  and  put  them  into  the  warrant. 
It  was  really  too  bad  that  even   the 
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safegaard  given  by  the  Amendment,  re- 
quinne  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
read  the  papers  himself,  and  form  his 
own  opimon,  should,  it  was  suggested, 
be  refused.  It  was  not  very  much  of 
a  safeguard  ;  but  even  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  seat  of  learning  in  Dublin, 
where  it  might  be  supposed  some  re- 
gard would  be  had  for  enlightenment 
and  education,  proposed  should  not  be 
allowed. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NOETHCOTE  said, 
he  thought  the  Government  appeared  to 
be  accepting  this  Amendment  rather 
hastily,  and  without  sufficient  considera- 
tion ;  and  there  was  one  point  he  should 
like  to  understand.  He  presumed  the 
object  of  the  Government  was  to  stop 
the  circulation  of  papers  containing  mis- 
chievous notices  throughout  the  land; 
and  if,  in  that  case,  they  were  compelled 
to  cite  the  objectionable  passages  to  en- 
able them  to  suppress  the  newspapers, 
would  they  not  be  publishing  precisely 
what  they  wished  to  suppress  ?  Or  was 
a  private  communication  to  be  given  to 
the  newspapers  ?  If  it  was  to  be  pro- 
vided that  the  paper  was  to  be  stopped 
by  the  objectionable  passages  being 
cited,  surely  that  was  giving  publicity 
to  the  verypassages  it  was  desired  to 
suppress.  He  would  suggest  to  the  Go- 
vernment that  they  should  let  this  matter 
stand  over  to  the  Beport,  and  see  in  what 
way  they  could  meet  the  question,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  worthy  of  consideration, 
and  with  which,  he  thought,  they  were 
acting  rather  hastily  in  accepting  the 
Amendment. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT  thought 
the  objection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote) 
would  apply  to  any  publication,  because 
to  set  out  any  passages  in  the  newspaper 
objected  to  obtained  for  those  very 
passages  publicity.  That  was  the  objec- 
tion to  the  prosecution  of  The  IVeihetL 
He  wished  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
see  what  the  Amendment  provided,  and 
how  it  bore  upon  the  clause.  The  only 
power  in  the  clause  was — 

*'  Any  copy  of  such  newspaper,  appears  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  contain  matter  inciting 
to  the  comniisaion  of  treason,"  &c. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  must,  therefore, 
be  cognizant  of  the  newspaper  before  he 
ooold  act;  and  the  only  question  was 
one  of  how  he  was  to  set  out  the  matter. 
There  was  some  difficulty  in  imposing 


the  duty  of  setting  out  the  whole  of  the 
matter  before  the  seizure.  He  thought 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  ought  to  state, 
some  time  or  other,  what  it  was  that 
had  led  to  the  seizure.  Therefore,  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  would  agree  not  to  make 
that  statement  a  condition  of  the  seizure, 
but  that  the  statement  should  follow 
immediately  on  the  seizure,  and  after- 
wards be  accessible  to  the  parties  who 
were  subject  to  the  seizure,  he  would 
accept  this  Amendment,  not  as  a  prece- 
dent for  procedure,  but  only  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  g^unds  of  the  seizure,  in 
order  that  the  people  concerned  might 
learn  those  grounds.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  accept  that  modification  of 
the  Amendment,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  consideration  of  it. 
With  that  view,  he  would  be  willing  to 
accept  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  give  an  assurance  that 
when  a  Conservative  newspaper  pub- 
lished any  matter,  which,  if  published 
in  a  national  newspaper,  would  form  a 
ground  of  prosecution,  the  same  action 
should  be  taken  as  against  the  National 
paper.  What  had  been  the  case  in  the 
last  year  ?  Some  of  the  passages  quoted 
in  that  House  as  the  strongest  evidence 
against  liberty  of  the  Press  in  Ireland 
were  published  in  a  Conservative  paper 
in  Ireland.  In  this  matter  there  ought  to 
be  something  like  even-handed  justice, 
and  the  Government  ought,  at  least,  to 
give  an  assurance  that  they  would 
act  in  the  same  way  in  regard  to  a 
Conservative  paper  as  to  a  National 
paper. 

Me.  plunk  ET  said,  whenever  he 
had  seen  any  of  these  passages  in  a  Con- 
servative paper,  they  had  been  accom- 
panied by  editorial  condemnations.  That 
was  a  very  different  thing  from  publish- 
ing those  passages  with  expressions  of 
approval,  as  was  often  done. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  sorry  to 
say  that  he  could  not  accept  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  because  one  of  his 
objects  was  to  provide  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  have  seen  a  news- 
paper before  he  ordered  its  seizure,  and 
examined  the  objectionable  passages. 
He  wished  to  remind  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  and  the  Committee 
that  the  reason  put  forward  by  the 
Front  Opposition  Bench  to  induce  the 
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right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
make  a  change  in  the  Amendment  was 
that  it  might  be  inconvenient  for  the 
Gorernment  in  dealing  with  foreign 
newspapers,  which  might  get  into  the 
country  and  be  circulated,  if  they  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing  and  seizing 
them.  He  thought  it  so  desirable  that 
proper  precautions  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  Irish  newspapers — that  was  to 
say,  that  there  should  be  no  risk  in  their 
case — that  he  would  suggest  that,  if  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  de- 
sired, on  Report,  to  introduce  some 
special  provision  to  meet  the  case  raised 
with  regard  to  foreign  newspapers, 
that  would  be  very  fair.  But  he  did 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  re- 
quire that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should 
have  seen  a  newspaper  before  seizing  it. 
There  was  no  practical  inconvenience  in 
this  course,  because  the  newspaper  could 
not  be  circulated  through  Dublin  with- 
out the  Lord  Lieutenant  having  an  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  it.  With  regard 
to  country  newspapers,  their  circulation 
was  very  limited ;  but  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant would  be  able  to  get  information 
by  telegram  as  to  any  contents  which 
might  be  objectionable.  He  hoped  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment would  allow  the  Amendment  to 
pass  as  it  was;  and  then,  before  Heport, 
they  might  consider  what  modi 6 cation 
should  be  introduced  to  meet  the  objec- 
tion as  to  foreign  papers.  After  the 
Government  had  admitted  the  principle 
of  the  Amendment,  he  thought  it  was 
only  fair  that  they  should  introduce  the 
Bub-section  into  the  Bill ;  and  then,  on 
Report,  it  would  be  permissible  for  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
propose  any  modification. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson) 
with  great  interest,  because  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  evi- 
dently going  through  the  same  process 
as  he  (Mr.  Trevelyan)  himself  had  gone 
through  some  weeks  ago  upon  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  which  he  had  made 
some  particular  inquiries.  When  he 
first  went  to  Dublin,  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  process  by  which  a  single  issue 
of  a  newspaper  enabled  the  Government 
to  obtain  such  a  hold  over  the  more 
dangerous  ebullitions  from  the  Press; 
but  when  he  saw  how  the  work   was 
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done  he  underetood  it  quite  well ;  nd, 
in  regard  to  newspapers  in  Ireland,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  lor  the  GHj 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  might  be  adopted 
with  perfect  security.  The  form  of  the 
seizure  order  would  run  in  this  way— 
**  Whereas  a  newspaper,  entitled  so- 
and-so,  and  dated  so-and-so,  appears  to 
us  to  contain,  in  a  passage  therein,  com- 
mencing with  the  word  eo-and-so,  and 
ending  with  the  word  so-and-so,  matter 
inciting  to  violence  or  intimidation. 
Now,  we  hereby  order  all  copies  of  the 
said  newspaper  to  be  seired,  and  we 
authorize  you  to  seize  the  same  accord- 
ingly." It  was  quite  obvious  that  that 
was  as  short  an  order  as  could  be  girea 
to  an  Executive  officer.  With  regard  to 
newspapers  published  abroad,  he  rea- 
lized the  difficulty  referred  to ;  but  as 
the  Government  recognized  theprindple 
of  the  Amendment  with  regard  to  Irish 
newspapers,  and  as  they  had  engaged  to 
deal  with  the  difficulty  raised  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  as 
to  papers  published  abroad,  he  thought 
the  principle  might  be  embodied  in  the 
clause  now,  and  any  modification  left 
for  Beport. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUKT  sail 
that,  after  what  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Trevelyan)  had  said,  he  hoped  Mie 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell)  would  postpone  his  Amendmwt 
until  Report.  The  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  taken  as  bw- 
ing  upon  home  newspapers,  and,  by  w 
port,  they  would  have  an  oppoHtinitJ 
of  considering  what  form  would  be 
required    to   deal  with    foreign  Bowe- 

Mr.  PAENELL  understood  the  nght 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Departmew 
to  adopt  substantially  the  provision  con- 
tained in  his  (Mr.  Pamell's)  sub-section 
with  ^regard  to  home  newspapers,  w- 
serving  to  himself  the  right  to  bring  np' 
on  Report,  a  special  provision  with  t^ 
gard  to  foreign  newspapers.  Upon  in»* 
understanding,  he  would  ask  16AT0  to 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  witkdrc^^- 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  wouM  1»« 
to  move,  pro  formd,  an  AmendnaeBt, 
providing  that  in  case  of  seizure  the 
person  who  executed  the  seiaure  itoufd 
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take  with  bim  a  copy  of  the  order  autbo- 
riziog  the  seizure.  He  oould  under- 
stand it  would  be,  perhaps,  inconrenient 
to  present  the  order  in  cases  where  papers 
were  seized  from  street  vendors ;  but 
he  thought  that,  in  the  case  of  tradesmen 
who  sold  papers  over  their  counters,  the 
constables  making  the  seizure  should  be 
required  to  show  that  they  had  legal 
authority. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  asked 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  let  the  proposed 
Amendment  stand  over  until  Report.  It 
was  very  proper  that  the  person  in- 
terested ought  to  be  furnished  with  in- 
foraiation  as  to  the  ground  on  which 
the  seizure  had  been  made ;  but  what 
limitations  should  be  put  upon  that  re- 
quired some  consideration.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  ground  on  which  the  seizure 
was  made  ought  to  be  accessible ;  but  he 
would  like  time  to  consider  how  the 
thing  should  be  carried  out. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  would  defer 
the  matter  for  Report,  and  he  would 
also  defer  until  Report  the  introduction 
of  a  third  sub- section  he  had  to  propose 
to  the  dauAe 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  would  now  move  the  Amendment 
which  stood  in  his  name,  which  prac- 
tically amounted  to  the  omission  of  Sub- 
sections 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  from  the 
clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all 
the  words  from  the  word  **  Where,"  in 
line  21,  page  5,  to  the  word  "  uninoor- 
porate,"  in  line  9,  page  6. — {Secretary 
Sir  William  Hareourt.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
tllause." 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHOOTE 
said,  that,  of  course,  the  omission  of  these 
sub-sections  very  materially  weakened 
the  power  of  the  Government  to  deal 
with  the  Press.  The  clause,  as  origin- 
ally framed,  gave  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
in  the  first  instance,  power  to  seize  and 
stop  any  particular  newspaper ;  and  sub- 
sequently, if  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  paper  was  altogether  objection- 
able, he  had  power  to  deal  with  the 
pap<9r  by  way  of  forfeiture.  The  Go- 
Ternment  now  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
proceed  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause.  So  far  as  papers  published  in 
Ireland  were  concerned,  he  (Sir  Stafford 


Northcote)  had  no  wish  to  say  anything 
to  challenge  their  discretion  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  to  con- 
sider whether  the  same  measure  ought 
to  be  applied  to  foreign  newspapers  as 
he  proposed  to  apply  to  Irish  news- 
papers. He  thought  that  in  the  event 
of  its  appearing  that  some  particular 
newspaper,  published  abroad,  and  regu- 
larly forwarded  to  this  country  and  to 
Ireland,  was  incorrigibly  bad,  and  was 
continually  publishing  mischievous  and 
dangerous  matter,  it  was  worthv  of  con- 
sideration whether  power  shoula  not  be 
reserved  to  the  Government  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  that  paper  in  England  or 
in  Ireland?  He  did  not  ask  for  an 
answer  at  that  moment ;  but  he  thought 
the  question  was  one  which  deserved 
consideration,  and  which,  perhaps,  the 
Government  would  consider  before  the 
Report  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  William:  harcourt  said, 

the  matter  referred  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote) had  been  very  carefully  considered. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however, 
would  observe  that  the  sections  it  was 
proposed  to  omit  never  could  have  ap- 
plied to  foreign  newspapers.  He  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  would  like  to  say,  in 
a  few  words,  why  the  Government 
abandoned  these  sections.  When  the 
Government  proposed  to  have  caution- 
money,  they  had  great  difficulty  in 
knowing  what  to  do  with  the  recogni- 
zances when  they  were  forfeited.  The 
ordinary  way  of  dealing  with  recogni- 
zances would  have  been  to  refer  them  to 
a  jury;  but  he  had  already  said  that 
that  would  be  of  no  avail.  What  were 
they  to  do  upon  the  question  of  deter- 
mining whether  a  paper,  having  given 
caution-money,  had  not  forfeited  its  re- 
cognizances ?  The  Government  felt  that 
there  was  a  very  great  difficulty  in  re- 
ferring Press  questions  to  the  Judges ; 
and  in  considering  whether  the  determi- 
nation of  the  question  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  they 
felt  very  strongly  the  objections  which 
were  urged  to  the  making  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  the  Judge  upon  the  forfei- 
ture of  recognizances.  These  were  the 
grounds  which  induced  the  Government 
to  abandon  these  sections,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  Government  had 
found  the  power  which  they  were  prac- 
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tioally  exercising  at  present  was  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  the  matter. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
need  not  hare  apologized  for  the  omis- 
sion of  these  sections.  The  Irish  Mem- 
bers only  wished  he  would  go  a  little 
further  and  strike  out  the  whole  clause. 

Question  put,  and  negatived;  words 
8truok  out  accordingly. 

Question  put,  '^That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  99  ; 
Noes  26 :  Majority  73.  —  (Dir.  List, 
No.  157.) 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the 
Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Secretary 
Sir  William  HarcourtJ) 

Ma.  HEALY  said,  that  before  the 
Motion  was  put  he  would  like  to  cemind 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  that  the  Committee  had 
now  waited  more  than  a  week,  and  they 
had  not  yet  seen  the  clauses  which  the 
Government  proposed  to  bring  up  with 
relation  to  combinations  and  associa- 
tions.    

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  had  put  the  clauses  on  the  Paper 
that  night.  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  see 
them  to-morrow. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow^  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

COPYRIGHT  (MUSICAL  COMPOSITIONS) 
BILL.— [Bill  161.] 

{Mr.  Oorst,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour^  Mr.  Beresford 
Sopef  Viscount  Folkestone.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Bill  coneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Printed  notice  restraining 
public  performance). 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Viscount  FOLKESTONE  said,  that 
before  the  clause  was  passed  ho  would 

Sir  IFtlliam  Harcouri 


move  the  addition  of  the  words  **  of 
eyery  edition  and  every  published  copy  " 
after  the  word  "  cover,"  in  line  18. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  13,  to  add,  after  the  word 
"  cover,*'  the  words  **  of  every  edition  and  of 
every  published  copy.** — {Vheount  Foike»t<me.) 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  added. 

Question,  "  That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill,"  put. 
and  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Action  for  penalties  under 
3  and  4  W.  4,  c.  15,  to  be  dismissed  in 
certain  cases). 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  Clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Viscount  FOLKESTONE  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  1,  line  19,  to 
leave  out  ''  incumbent  upon  the  pro- 
prietor of  such  copyright,"  and  insert 
**  necessary."  The  noble  Viscount  said, 
it  did  not  appear  to  be  generally  under- 
stood that  the  owner  of  the  c«^pyright 
and  the  owner  of  the  performing  right 
were  two  distinct  persons.  If  the  word 
<<  necessary  "  were  inserted,  the  clause 
would  not  point  at  the  wrong  person, 
as  it  did  at  present. 

Amendment  agreed  to;  word  tuheti' 
tuted. 

Viscount  FOLKESTONE  moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  in  page  1,  line  21,  to 
insert  after  **Act" — 

**  Or  that,  in  the  case  of  musical  compositions 
printed  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  in 
which  such  right  of  public  representation  or 
performance  and  such  copyright  are  not  vested 
in  the  same  person,  and  notice  to  the  like  dTect 
has  within  six  months  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act  been  given  by  the  person  in  whom  snch 
right  of  public  representation  or  performanoe 
is  vested  to  the  person  in  whom  for  the  time 
being  such  copyright  is  vested." 

The  noble  Viscount  scud  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  was  that  people  who 
wished  to  sing  a  song,  and  who  did  not 
know  in  whom  the  right  of  public  per- 
formance was  vested,  should  have  a 
ready  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact. 
At  present  there  were  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  fact ;  but  under  this  Amend- 
ment it  would  be  necessary  that  the 
person  in  whom  the  copvright  was 
vested  should  keep  a  list  in  his  shop,  or 
place  of  business,  of  the  names  of  tnose 
in  whom  the  right  of  public  perform- 
ance was  vested. 
I 
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Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  1,  line  21,  after  "Act,*'  iniert  '*  or 
that,  in  the  caae  of  musical  compoeitions  printed 
before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  in  which 
each  right  of  public  representation  or  perform- 
ance and  such  copyright  are  not  vested  in  the 
same  person,  a  notice  to  the  like  effect  has 
within  six  months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act 
been  given  by  the  person  in  whom  such  right  of 

gablic  representation  or  performance  is  vested 
» the  person  in  whom  for  the  time  being  such 
copyright  is  vested.** — ( VUeount  FolkeMtone.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  WHITLEY  doubted  whether  the 
Amendment  would  really  carry  out  the 
intention  of  the  noble  Viscount.  It  was 
proposed  that  notice  should  be  giyen  by 
the  person  in  whom  the  right  of  public 
representation  or  performance  was  rested 
to  the  person  in  whom  the  copyright 
was  vested. 

Viscount  FOLKESTONE  said,  that 
that  was  not  the  person  performing. 

Mb.  WHITLEY  said,  assuming  that 
a  person  had  not  given  that  notice  at 
all,  and  brought  an  action  for  penal- 
ties  

Viscount  FOLKESTONE  said,  it  was 
only  in  regard  to  the  performing  right 
that  they  would  wish  tnat  an  action  for 
penalties  should  be  brought. 

Mr.  GOKST  said,  the  Amendment 
carried  out  the  object  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count. The  owners  of  the  performing 
right  in  some  cases  were  not  the  owners 
of  the  copyright,  and  a  person  who  sang 
a  song,  if  he  wished  to  retain  the  per- 
forming right,  would  give  notice  to  the 
person  who  owned  the  copyright.  A 
person,  therefore,  to  find  out  if  a  certain 
song  could  be  sung,  would  have  to  go 
to  the  owner  of  the  copyright  for  infor- 
mation. That  was  the  law,  whether  it 
was  a  protected  song  or  not. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  words 
imeried. 

Qaestion,  ''  That  the  Olause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill,''  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

House  reeumed. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered Tihmorrow,  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

PETTY  SESSIONS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

[Xorrf*.]— [Bill  203.] 

SECOND   READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 


he  did  not  propose  to  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  second  reading,  and  he  only 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  in  Com- 
mittee to  move  the  omission  of  a  couple 
of  lines,  so  that  the  Act  would  allow 
anybody  to  appear  to  represent  him- 
self. 

Bill  read   a  second  time,  and  eont' 
mitted  for  Monday  next. 


HIGHWAY  BATE    AND  BXPENDirXTBE    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dodson,  Bill  to  extend 
certain  provisions  of  '*  The  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Collection  Act,  1869,*'  to  the  Highway 
Rate;  and  for  other  purposes,  ordered  to  he 
hrought  in  hy  Mr.  Dodson  and  Mr.  Hibbert. 

BiUprMtfn/M^,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  209.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 

Two  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Public  BihLS^Seeond  Reading^ 
Lunacy  Districts  (Scotland)*  (117);  Inter- 
ments (felo  de  se)  (130) ;  Local  Government 
Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)»  (134) ;  Local  Go- 
vernment Provisional  Oraers  (No.  4)*  (1^^) » 
Local  Government  Provisional  Orders  (No.  6)* 
(135);  Local  Government  Provisional  Order 
(No.  7)*  (146);  Local  Government  Provi- 
sional Order  (No.  8)  ♦  (146) ;  Local  Govern- 
ment Provisional  Orders  (No.  9)*  (147); 
Local  Government  Provisional  Order  (No.  10)* 
(136) ;  Local  Government  Provisional  Order 
pio.  11)  ♦  062);  Local  Government  (Gas) 
Provisional  Order  *  ( 144) ;  Local  Government 
(Ireland)  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2)«  (132); 
Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional  Or- 
ders (No.  3)  ♦  (133) ;  Local  Government  (Ire- 
land) Provisional  Orders  fNo.  6)«  (163); 
Land  Drainage  Provision^  Order*  (131); 
Pier  and  Harhour  Provisional  Orders  ♦  (148J ; 
Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (No.  3)  ♦  (149) ; 
Customs  and  Inland  Revenue  Buildings  (Ire- 
Uind)  ♦  (142). 

Select  Committee  —  Report  —  Roads  Provisional 
Order  (Edinhurgh)  •  (78). 

Committee  —  Tramways  Provisional  Orders 
(No.  2)  •  (126). 

Committee — Report — Election  of  Representative 
Peers  (Ireland)  •  (137) ;  Puhlic  Health  (Fruit- 
Pickers*  Lodgings)*  (127);  Local  Govern- 
ment Provision^  Order  (Artizans'  and  La- 
bourers* Dwellings)*  (121);  Intermediate 
Education  (Ireland)  ♦  (138). 

Third  Reading — Elementary  Education  Provi- 
sional Orders  Confirmation  (Finchloy,  &c.)  * 
(63),  andjioMMf. 
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INTERMENTS  (FELO  DE  SE)  BILL. 

(Ths  Earl  Forteteue, ) 

(KO.  180.)      SECOND  BEADIWO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

Earl  FORTESCUE,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  the  Bill  in  question  had  al- 
ready passed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons without  opposition.  The  former 
legal  requirements  for  the  burial  of 
persons  who  had  committed  Jelo-de-se 
were  well  known.  They  had  to  be  in- 
terred at  the  junction  of  four  cross  roads, 
with  a  stake  driven  through  them,  and 
without  any  religious  service  whatever. 
Most  of  these  had  been  repealed  nearly 
60  years  ago  by  an  Act  which  admitted 
the  suicide^s  corpse  to  the  parish  church- 
yard, but  required  interment  to  take 
place  between  9  and  12  at  night  within 
24  hours  of  the  finding  of  the  ver- 
dict ;  and  that  had  been  interpreted 
to  mean  privately  by  the  police.  Be- 
sides, a  religious  service  would  now  be 
performed  over  them  under  the  recent 
Burial  Act.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was 
to  allow  persons  who  had  committed 
suicide  to  be  buried  by  their  relatives 
instead  of  by  the  police,  and  at  a  reason- 
able hour  instead  of  at  night. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
— (TA#  JSarl  Fartetcm,) 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2'  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  — 
THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS— THE  LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT  BILL. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIOKS. 

The  EiLBL  of  CAMPERDO  WN  asked, 
Whether  the  Government  would,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  of  public 
business,  introduce  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  ?  In 
reply  to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Onslow)  some  time  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment had  stated  that  the  Bill  would  be 
brought  in  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  during  the  interval  which  had 
elapsed  circumstances  over  which  they 
had  no  control  had  prevented  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  from  introducing 
the  measure.     Unfruitful  as  was  the 


last  Session  in  legislation  on  sahjeoto  of 
general  public  interest,  the  present  Ses- 
sion promised  to  be  still  more  unfraitfol 
At  the  present  time  two  important  Irish 
Bills  were  preventing  the  progress  of 
all  other  Business,  and  they  were  pro- 
ceeding at  a  rate  which  might  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  yacht  in  a  calm. 
It  seemed  probable  that  most  of  the  im- 
portant Bills  announced  in  Her  Majesty's 
Gracious  Speech    would   not  even  be 
introduced  in  Parliament,  and  it  seemed 
certain   that  they  would  not  pass  any 
legislation  of  public  interest.    No  mea- 
sure  announced    in   the    Speech  from 
the  Throne   had    attracted  more  atten- 
tion than  the  Local  Govemraeot  BilL 
It  having  been  long    recognized  that 
our  present  system  was  in  a  state  of 
confusion,    several   successive   Govern- 
ments had  announced  their  intention  of 
dealing  with  the  subject,  and  a  measure 
was    very  anxiously   expected   by  the 
country.     Any  Bill  that  might  be  intro- 
duced must  be  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive, and  considerable  time  must  be 
g^ven  to  its  consideration.    If  the  Go- 
vernment hoped  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 
ject next  Session,  it  would  be  well  to 
bring  in  a  measure  without  delay,  so 
that  Parliament  and  the  country  might 
have  ample  time  to  study  its  provisions. 
What  reason,  he  asked,   existed  for  re- 
fusing to  introduce  the  measure  in  their 
Lordships'  House,  whose  Members  ought 
all  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject of  local  government  ?    The  question 
was  not  a  Party  one,  and  the  present 
Oovemment  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
able  than  the  Party  opposite  to  handle 
the  subject  efficiently,  since  it  was  gene- 
rally recognized  that  the  changes  which 
ought  to  be  made  must  interfere,  to  ft 
considerable  extent,  wiUi  the  privilep* 
at  present  possessed  by  the  ma^*«^^: 
It  was  said  that  the  Bill  dealt  with  local 
taxation,  and,  therefore,  was  a  MoofJ 
Bill,  and  could  only  be  brought  in  ^ 
the  House  of  Commons.    Well,  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  Houses  ^^ 
well  known,  and  the  House  of  Conanio^' 
could  take  care  of  its  own  privilege 
The  House  of  Commons  had  never  *^^^ 
itself  either  unwilline  or  unable  to  guaK| 
its  privileges;  and  if  that  House  W85fl» 
any  time  of  opinion  that  those  V^^ 
le^es  had  been  infringed  by  their  Lw^" 
ships  dealing  with  a  subject  which  rsAp^^ 
be  supposed  more  peoub'arly  to  belonjj 
to  them,  they  had  the  remedy  in  tbai^ 
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own  hands — namely,  that  of  throwing 
out  the  Bill  sent  down  by  their  Lord- 
ships. Looking  at  the  present  condition 
of  Business,  he  believed  the  HouFe  of 
Commons  would  think  that  their  Lord- 
ships were  performing  a  public  service 
by  discussing  a  question  which  could 
not  but  be  of  very  great  importance. 
The  argument  to  which  he  had  just 
adverted  had  often  been  disregarded, 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  Bivers  Oon- 
servanoy  Bill,  which  was  introduced  in 
their  Lordships'  House,  and  by  which 
it  was  proposed  to  tax  every  parish  in 
the  Kingdom.  Seeing  that,  from  the 
stagnation  of  Business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Local  Gt>vemment  Bill 
could  not  be  introduced  there,  he  begged 
to  ask  the  Government  whether  they 
would  not  give  their  Lordships  an  op- 
portunity of  considering  it  ? 

Lord  CARRINQTON  said,  that  a 
month  ago,  when  the  noble  £arl  (the 
Earl  of  Onslow)  brought  this  question  be- 
fore the  notice  of  their  Lordships,  he  did 
not  attempt  to  arg^e  as  to  facts ;  but, 
anticipating  the  answer  he  was  about  to 
receive,  he  sought  to  demolish  the  argu- 
ments on  which  he  thought  it  would 
be  based ;  and  it  appeared  to  him  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Camperdown) 
had  proceeded  upon  the  same  lines. 
The  noble  Earl  had  adduced  as  an  ar- 
gument in  support  of  his  request  the 
fact  that  the  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill 
was  introduced  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  But  that  Bill  dealt  with  other 
matters  besides  the  question  of  local 
taxation — the  conservancy  of  rivers,  for 
instance,  and  the  prevention  of  floods; 
and  the  clauses  relating  to  local  taxation 
were  sent  to  the  other  House  in  red  ink. 
But  the  most  conclusive  answer  to  his 
noble  Friend's  contention  was  the  state- 
ment made  in  "  another  place "  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  declared,  on  April 
24,  that  the  Bill  could  not  be  proceeded 
with  this  Session.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  County  Government  Bill, 
which  the  Government  intended  at  one 
time  to  introduce,  would  create  in  coun- 
ties a  new  authority  analogous  to  that 
now  existing  in  municipal  boroughs, 
who  would  be  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  county  finance.  It 
had  also  been  contemplated,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  measure,  to  make  pro- 
Sosals  with  regard  to  the  most  provi- 
ent  form  of  contribution  from  Imperial 
funds  in  aid  of  local  charges.     The  rais- 


ing and  management  of  local  taxation 
were  the  principal  features  of  the  mea- 
sure ;  and,  therefore,  he  submitted  that 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill  in  their 
Lordships'  House  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  precedent. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  he  regretted 
that  the  Government  had  not  introduced 
in  their  Lordships'  House  any  Bill  of 
first-rate  importance.  He  regretted  the 
fact  the  more,  because  their  Lordships 
had  agreed  to  sit  an  hour  earlier  in  the 
day  than  formerly,  in  order  to  have 
ample  time  in  which  to  transact  Busi- 
ness. If  the  Bill  to  which  attention 
had  been  drawn  by  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite could  not  be  introduced  in  that 
House,  why  not  introduce  in  it  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill,  or  some  of  the  other 
measures  of  importance  mentioned  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne?  No  Assembly 
was  better  fitted  than  their  Lordships' 
House,  which  contained  so  many  learned 
Lords  celebrated  for  their  legal  know- 
ledge, to  discuss  such  a  Bill  as  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill.  He  thought  it  a  hard  thing 
that  they  should  sit  there  day  after  day 
with  their  arms  folded  without  having 
any  Business  brought  before  them.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Government 
intended  to  give  their  Lordships  any 
work  to  do  this  Session  ? 

Earl  GRANVILLE  said,  he  was 
aware  that  reasonable  complaint  was 
made  in  connection  with  the  subject  of 
the  non -introduction  of  Bills  in  that 
House.  It  was  a  complaint  which  had 
been  made  in  the  last  few  Sessions,  and 
frequently  before.  Lord  Aberdeen  in 
1863  said  that  the  complaint  had  been 
continually  made  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century.  His  Col- 
leagues in  the  Ministry  were  aware  how 
often  he  had  implored  them  to  allow 
certain  Bills  to  be  introduced  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  Unfortunately,  good 
reasons  were  always  given  against  that 
step.  Those  good  reasons  existed  even 
in  the  case  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, which,  though  it  had  a  large  ma- 
jority in  their  Lordships'  House,  had  al- 
ways felt  it  expedient  that  more  Bills 
should  be  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  than  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  SCHEME. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount  BURY  said,  he  only  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  his  nobleFriend 
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(the  Earl  of  Morley)  to  fulfil  the  promise 
he  had  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Session,  when  he  (Visoonnt  Bury)  had 
put  several  Questions  regarding  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Channel  Tunnel.  The  noble 
Earl  had  always  said  that  a  Technical 
Committee  was  sitting  at  the  War  Office, 
that  the  whole  matter  was  being  brought 
before  them,  and  that  as  soon  as  they 
had  reported  their  Lordships  should 
know  the  result  of  their  deliberations. 
He  wished,  therefore,  to  ask  for  the  pro- 
duction of  that  Report.  No  doubt  most 
of  their  Lordships  were  aware  of  the 
sense  in  which  the  Committee  had  re- 
ported. It  was  matter  of  notoriety 
amongst  all  those — and  they  were  a  large 
number — who  had  taken  a  great  interest 
in  the  question  of  the  construction  of 
the  Tunnel.  He  would  only  suggest  to 
his  noble  Friend  that  they  should  not 
be  supplied  with  a  part,  but  with  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  Earl  of  MORLEY:  My  Lords, 
I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  give 
a  categorical  answer  to  the  noble  Lord's 
Question.  The  Report  to  which  he  refers 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  the 
military  authorities  of  the  War  Office, 
and  until  they  have  expressed  their 
opinions  upon  it,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  it  should  be  presented 
to  Parliament  or  not ;  and  if  it  is  pre- 
sented, whether  it  should  be  given  in  its 
entirety,  as  I  need  not  point  out  to  the 
noble  Lord  that  some  portions  of  the 
Report  are  of  a  very  confidential  character. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  interest  which 
my  noble  Friend  and  the  country  take 
in  the  question,  and  I  can  only  say  that 
what  information  can  be  given  to  the 
House,  when  the  opinions  of  the  mili- 
tary authorities  have  been  taken,  will  be 
presented,  with  any  other  Papers  which 
can  be  communicated  to  Parliament.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  observe  that  I  did 
not  make  the  promise  the  noble  Viscount 
has  referred  to.  I  only  promised  that 
the  whole  subject  should  be  fully  con- 
sidered, and  that  the  Report  should 
be  presented  in  a  form  most  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  Public  Ser- 
vice. 

Viscount  BURY  said,  he  was  not  at 
all  satisfied  with  the  answer  the  noble 
Earl  had  given,  and  he  should  be  com- 
pelled, if  their  Lordships  did  not  get  the 
information  that  he  asked  for,  to  make  a 
Motion  on  the  subject. 

Tucount  Btury 


EGYPT— THE  BIOTS  AT  ALEXANDRU 
—REPARATION  TO  BRITISH  SUB- 
JECTS. 

QX7E8TI0N.       OBSERYATIOKS. 

The    Earl    op    FEVERSHAM,  in 
rising  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,    What   measures  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  taken  or  in- 
tend to  take  to  exact  reparation  for  the 
murder  and  outrage  of  British  subjects 
in  Alexandria,  and  for  the  future  security 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  our^  fellow- 
countrymen  in  Egypt?  said,  their Ix)rd- 
ships  were  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
grave  state  of  affairs  in  Egypt,  and  of 
the  catastrophe  which  had  occurred  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  the  lives  of  more 
than  200  Europeans  bad  been  sacrificed, 
and  in  which  British  subjects  had  been 
outraged  and  slaughtered  under  theguna 
of   the  British  Fleet.     Thus  valuable 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  and  the  national 
flag  insulted.    That  unfortunate  circum- 
stance had  caused  a  great  panic  among 
the  European  population,  and  last  week 
had  witnessed  the  terrible  spectacle  of 
the  whole  European   population  flving 
from  the  country,  and  undergoing  all  the 
distress  incidental  to  such  an  event.    I* 
would  not  be  the  proper  occasion  on 
which  to  enter  upon  the  various  con- 
siderations which  might  be  brought  for- 
ward in  a  debate  upon  this  subject,  or  to 
enter  into  the  causes  which  led  to  thii 
disaster;  but  he  might  be  permitted  to 
remark  that  much  of  the  evils  which  had 
occurred  and  of  the  misfortuoes  which 
had  arisen  might,  in  his  humble  judg- 
ment, be  attributed  to  the  departure  b/ 
Her    Majesty's  Government  from  th« 
traditional  policy  of   this  country,  the 
policy  of  lA)rd  Aberdeen  and  of  Lore 
Palmerston,  a  policy  which  was   ably 
carried  out  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Bed- 
cliffe,  and  which  was  continued  under 
the  Administration  of    Lord  Bearona- 
field — namely,  that  we  should  maintaiB 
the  independence  and  integ^ty  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.   They  had  allowed^ 
peace  of  that  country  to  be  disturbed 
and  the  rights  of  the  Sultan  in  EgyP^  ^ 
be  interfered  with ;  in  other  words,  the/ 
had  allowed  him  to  be  stripped  of  hij 
Sovereign  rights  over  a  very  large  p*'' 
of  his  Empire.     Her  Majesty's  preeeo* 
Advisers    had    recognized  the  loas  by 
Turkey  of  her  Sovereignty  in  Tuni«f  ana 
so,  in  his  opinion,  they  had  alienated  the 
Government  of  Turkey.    At  all  eYent»i 
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that  policy  had  not  the  effect  of  con- 
ciliating that  OoTemmenty  and  he  be- 
lieved it  had  engendered    feelings  of 
hostility  to  us  on  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Turkish  Domioions.    With 
regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
outbreak,  it  must  be  matter  of  regret 
to  everyone  that    the  policy   of    Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  the  East  had 
Dot  been  successful.   One  main  condition 
of  that  policy  was  the  dismissal  and 
banishment  of  Arab!  Pasha ;  but  that 
condition  had  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt.    In  his  opinion,  the  Government 
had  no  right  to  make  demands  without 
the  means  of  enforcing  them,  or  with- 
out providing  the  necessary  machinery 
for  that  purpose.     The  result  had  been 
that  this  country  had  lost  the  prestige 
and  power  which  it  formerly  possessed. 
But  it  was,  perhaps,   more  important 
now  to  inquire  what  were  the  measures 
-which  Her  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
posed to  take  in  the  present  circum- 
stances.    Statements  had  been  made  in 
**  another  place  "  which  were  vague  and 
uncertain.     They  knew  from  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Gbanville)  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  augmented  the  Fleet 
and   had  provided  transports  for  fugi- 
tives ;  but  apart  from  that  no  statement 
had  been  made  as  to  the  means  which 
had  been  taken  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,   and  to  secure  the 
safety  of  those  who  remained  in  Egypt. 
They  knew  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  proposed  a  Conference,   and 
he  believed  the  proposal  had  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  other  I^owers.   But  had  it 
come  to  this — that  we  were  to  look  to  a 
Conference  of  the  European  Powers  to 
demand  the  adoption  of  those  measures 
which  the  outrage  and  murder  of  our 
fellow-countrymen  called  for  ?  Was  the 
Conference  to  exact  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  British  subjects,  and  to  assess 
the  compensation  which  she  was  entitled 
to  claim  ?    He  considered  that  to  adopt 
such  a  course,  instead  of  at  once  demand- 
ing and  insisting  on  reparation,  would  be 
to  dishonour  the  country.    He  believed 
the  Government  of   England  was  the 
best  judge  and  the  only  authority  that 
had  a  right  to  demaud  reparation   for 
the  injury  done  to  British  subjects.    He 
would  not  pursue  the  subject  further. 
Other    opportunities  would,    no  doubt, 
occur  for  bringing  forward  the  subject. 
But  he  hoped  their    Lordships  would 
learn  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 


were  determined  to  take  more  vigorous 
measures,  and  that  they  would  not  allow 
the  honour  and  prestige,  the  influence 
and  the  power  of  England  to  be  sao- 
rificed,  or  England  any  further  to  be 
humiliated.  He  hoped  also  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  secure  the  property 
of  Europeans  in  Egypt,  considering  that 
it  was  the  high  road  to  our  Indian 
Empire.  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by 
asking  the  Question  which  stood  on  the 
Paper  in  his  name. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  has  asked  the  Question  of 
which  he  has  given  Notice,  and  he  has 
added  a  certain  amount  of  argument, 
which  he  was  perfectly  entitled  to  do.  I 
have  ventured  to  urge  upon  your  Lord- 
ships, and  it  appeared  to  be  generally 
acquiesced  in  by  the  House,  that  it  was 
not  desirable  that  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Egypt  should 
be  debated  piecemeal.  There  were,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  subjects  on  which  the 
noble  Earl  touched  with  regard  to  which 
I  will  make  a  few  remarks.  The  noble 
Earl  attributed  all  that  has  happened  to 
our  having  departed  from  the  policy  of 
previous  Governments  as  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  My  Lords,  I  will  only  say  that 
on  coming  into  the  Government  we 
found  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire somewhat  diminished  by  arrange- 
ments immediately  owing  to  former  cir- 
cumstances and  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Our  policy  was  to  carry 
out  the  arrangements  of  that  Treaty; 
but  beyond  that  we  have  endeavoured, 
as  our  policy  shows,  to  maintain  entirely 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  as 
defined  by  that  Treaty,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  with  regard  to  Egypt  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  been  at  all  slack 
to  maintain  the  tie  existing  between  the 
Sovereign  of  Egypt  and  Egypt  itself,  or 
in  any  way  helped  to  diminish  the  Sove- 
reignity of  the  Sultan.  There  was  another 
point  on  which  the  noble  Earl  touched, 
and  in  which  I  entirely  agree  with  him. 
It  was  this — that  with  regard  to  out- 
rages on  British  subjects  and  loss  of 
their  lives  or  property,  we  have  not  to 
address  other  countries,  but  have  a  right 
to  judge  ourselves  what  satisfaction  or 
reparation  we  want.  Sir  Edward  Malet 
has  been  instructed  to  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  require  full  reparation  and 
satisfaction  for  the  outrages  committed 
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during  tbe  late  disorder  at  Alexandria. 
Notice  will  be  giren  ti  all  British  sub- 
jects in  Egypt  to  register  at  the  Consulate 
the  claims  they  may  have  to  put  forward, 
and  a  similar  Notice  will  be  g^ven  to  the 
relatives  of  those  who  have  been  unfor- 
tunately killed.  My  Lords,  instructions 
have  been  given  to  the  Admiral  which 
we  believe  will  be  sufficient  in  case  any 
further  disturbance  takes  place  at  Alez- 
andna,  and  we  have  been  informed  by 
the  French  Government  that  they  have 
also  given  instructions  to  their  Admiral 
to  concert  with  ours  the  measures  that 
would  be  taken  in  this  contingency.  I 
believe  I  have  now  answered  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Eakl  of  OARNARVON:  My 
Lords,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
a  desire  to  embarrass  the  Government 
on  such  a  delicate  question  as  this  if  I 
venture  to  supplement  the  remarks  of 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Feversham ); 
particularly  as  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  did  not  quite  completely 
meet  the  Question  asked  by  my  noble 
Friend.  My  noble  Friend  asked,  as  I 
read  his  Question,  for  information  on 
three  distinct  points — first,  as  regards 
reparation  for  the  murder  of  British 
subjects ;  secondly,  as  regards  loss  of 
property ;  and,  thirdly,  as  to  the  security 
to  be  taken  for  the  future.  Now,  the 
question  of  compensation  enters  into  two 
of  these  subjects — the  loss  of  life  and 
the  loss  of  property.  For  the  first  of 
these  it  is,  unhappily,  impossible  to 
make  adequate  compensation,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  even  that  compensation 
should  be  made  of  such  a  nature  and 
form  as  to  give  any  satisfaction  for  such 
losses ;  but,  as  regards  compensation  for 
loss  of  property,  that,  of  course,  is  a 
different  matter.  I  gather  from  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  that  an  application 
has  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  that 
some  communication,  of  which  I  do  not 
distinctly  understand  the  nature,  is  to 

Sass,  or  has  passed,  by  means  of  the 
iritish  Consul.  It  seeme  to  me,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  this  very  consider- 
able difficulty,  and  that  we  must  ask 
the  question  from  whom  is  this  com- 
pensation to  be  claimed  ?  There  can  be 
but  three  persons  to  whom  such  a  claim 
can  be  addressed.  Is  it  Tewfik?  He 
may  have  the  best  will  in  the  world,  but 
he  has  no  power.  We  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  his  support,  and,  recog- 
nizing him  as  the  d$  faeto  and  de  jun 

JIarl  Oranvilk 


Kuler  of  Egypt,  it  would  be  only  con- 
formable to  practice  that  our  applicatioii 
should  be  made  to  him ;  but,  as  I  hare 
said,  he  is  powerless  and  is  afugitiTe 
from  his  own  capital.  Is  it,  in  the  seoond 
place,  Arabi  to  whom  you  will  make 
application?  He  has  the  power,  no 
doubt ;  but  he  is  the  sworn  enemy  both 
of  England  and  of  France,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  you  are  hardly  in  a  position 
to  address  such  a  demand  to  one  whom 
you  have  constantly  denounced  and  whose 
banishment  you  require.  Is  it,  then,  in 
the  third  place,  from  the  Sultan,  u 
Suzerain,  that  you  require  compensa- 
tion ?  No  doubt  you  have  a  fair  case 
for  going  to  him ;  but,  if  you  do  bo,  you 
restore  him  to  a  position  in  which,  u  I 
should  have  thought,  the  (Jovernment 
would  not  wish  to  place  him.  But  from 
one  of  these  three  parties  compensation, 
if  obtained,  must  come  ;  and  this  is  tbe 
question  which  Her  Majesty's  Gorern- 
ment  must  seriously  consider.  But  it  if 
necessary  not  only  to  exact  reparation 
for  what  has  been  done,  but  also  to  con- 
sider what  measures  are  to  be  taken  for 
preventing  any  future  outrages  to  life 
and  property.  Unless  you  do  this  effec- 
tually, not  only  do  you  expose  the 
country  to  the  danger  of  recurring  dis- 
order, but  you  run  the  risk  of  deetroy- 
ing  those  resources  from  which  your 
reparation  is  to  come.  At  present  trade 
is  paralyzed  in  Egypt,  banks  are  shut 
up,  and  postal  communications,  I  p>^ 
sume,  no  longer  follow  the  accustomed 
route.  I  read  in  the  newspaper  to-day 
that  the  telegraph  to  Cairo  has  been 
stopped,  and  that  all  the  telegraph  func- 
tionaries have  left.  Then,  again,  you 
have  to  take  security  for  the  safety  of 
the  lighthouses  along  the  Bed  Sea,  on 
which  such  enormous  interests  depend. 
That,  I  hope,  has  not  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
Lastly,  there  is  the  question  of  the  Suei 
Canal  and  its  maintenance  and  pro* 
servation  from  injury.  Last  night  I 
heard  the  declaration  of  the  Govern* 
ment  that  they  were  truly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  this  question ;  but  I  read 
the  other  day  a  statement  which,  i^ 
true,  was,  at  least,  singular  on  the  pai^ 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  it  w^a 
hardly  possible  to  do  any  serious  mia- 
chief  to  the  Canal.  But  those  who  at 
all  understand  the  nature  of  the  CaoA^ 
and  the  risks  to  which  it  is  exposed  at 
•uch  a  time  as  this,  will  be  at  a  loii  to 
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know  bow  suoli  a  statement  could  be 
made.  As  regards  permanent  injury,  it 
may,  of  course,  require  a  long  time  to 
accomplish  it ;  but  as  regards  temporary 
injury,  everyone  who  knows  the  nature 
of  the  Canal  is  aware  that  it  might  be 
easily  blocked,  and  that  the  passage 
might  be  stopped  for  several  weeks.  It 
was  only  to-day  that  I  heard  that  a  very 
serious  block  has  occurred  in  the  Oanal ; 
that  the  pilots  have  taken  their  de- 
parture, and  that  ships  at  one  end — 
and  I  believe  at  the  other  also — are 
assembled  in  large  numbers  unable  to 
pass  through.  These  are  all  very  serious 
matters  arising  out  of  the  Question  of 
my  noble  Friend,  and  they  have  not 
been  mot  by  the  answer  g^ven  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite.  There  is  one  other 
point  on  which  I  must  touch.  The  noble 
Earl  mentions  that  transports  have  been 
provided  for  the  refugees,  and,  no  doubt, 
it  is  very  wise  and  proper  to  take  this 
step ;  but  if  what  I  have  heard  is  true, 
a  very  large  number  of  these  refugees 
are  bound  for  British  territory  in  Malta 
and  elsewhere,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  any  measures  have  been 
taken  for  providing  them  with  sus- 
tenance and  the  means  of  life.  I  need 
only  add  that  I  quite  recognize  the  force 
of  the  appeal  of  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
argument  that  it  is  unwise  to  embarrass 
the  Government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Government  must  remember  that  we 
have  had  remarkably  little  information 
vouchsafed  to  us  on  this  subject,  and 
that,  if  they  had  any  success  to  point  to, 
the  House  would  bear  their  reticence 
better  than  it  does  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. The  Papers  that  have^  been  pre- 
sented record  only  what  occurred  a  few 
months  ago,  and  have  no  value  as  re- 
gards current  events  or  present  diffi- 
culties ;  and  we  can  get  no  information 
with  regard  to  that  which  is  essential  at 
the  present  moment  to  the  honour  and 
interests  of  the  country. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  in 
answer  to  the  Question  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  put  with  regard  to  the  refugees 
there,  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  the 
GK)vemor  of  Malta  and  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Cyprus,  to  which  places,  no 
doubt,  large  numbers  of  British  sub- 
jects were  proceeding,  and  those  officials 
would  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary, 
as  had  been  done  in  the  recent  case  of 
the  refugees  from  Tunis.  He  declined 
to  follow  the  noble  Earl  in  his  remarks 
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upon  the  political  situation,  because  he 
must  say  that,  on  a  subject  so  grave  as 
this,  piecemeal  discussion,  arising  out  of 
an  answer  to  a  Question,  was  not  at 
all  likely  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

The  Mahquess  of  SALISBURY: 
Our  complaint,  my  Lords,  is  that  we 
can  only  discuss  this  question  in  a  piece- 
meal manner  until  we  have  before  us 
the  Papers  on  which  alone  a  discussion 
can  be  based ;  and,  unfortunately,  on 
this  occasion  Her  Majesty's  printer  is 
the  close  ally  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. If  the  business  of  the  printing 
office  went  on  as  rapidly  as  affairs  in 
Eg3rpt,  and  if  the  printer  were  as  ener- 
getic as  Arabi  Pasha,  I  should  at  once 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  objections 
urged  by  the  Government ;  but  as  things 
are,  I  must  say  that  either  the  printer 
or  the  Government  is  trying  the  patience 
of  botli  Houses  of  Parliament  in  putting 
off  the  discussion  of  a  question  in  which 
the  country  is  beginning  to  feel  a  most 
intense  interest,  and  which  nearly  con- 
cerns vast  numbers  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  I  am  sure  that  the  answers 
given  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  will 
appear  to  many  whose  whole  future  is 
bound  up  in  the  issue  which  this  ques- 
tion may  take  as  scarcely  worthy  of  the 
gravity  of  the  subject. 

[The  subject  then  dropped.] 

EVICTIONS   (IRELAND)— THE  LAND- 

LORDS. 

QT7ESTI0N.    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Mabquess  of  WATEEFOED 
asked  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord  Oar- 
lingford) — First,  In  what  form  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  ordered  daily 
Betums  to  be  sent  in  to  Dublin  Castle  of 
evictions,  with  opinions  thereon  of  the 
magistrates  and  police  as  to  whether  they 
are  cases  of  hardship  or  not ;  Secondly, 
when  such  order  came  into  force,  and 
what  steps  are  taken  by  the  magistrates 
and  police  so  as  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  matter ; 
Thirdly,  whether  the  landlords  and  others 
interested  are  given  any  opportunity  of 
explanation  before  a  Eetum  is  sent  in  on 
which  a  public  official  charge  that  they 
have  acted  in  a  cruel  and  unpatriotio 
manner  may  be  founded;  Fourthly,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
take  care  that  outrages  are  not  encou- 
raged by  hasty  censures  passed  upon 
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those  who  appeal  to  the  law  for  the 
assertion  of  their  legal  rights?  He  put 
those  Questions  in  consequence  of  a  state- 
ment made  in  "another  place  "  during 
last  week  by  the  Ohief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland.  He  should, 
in  the  first  place,  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  their  Lordships  to  a  speech  by 
the  Prime  Minister,  made,  he  believed, 
in  October  last,  in  which  he  made  what 
was  considered  a  most  cruel  and  unjusti- 
fiable charge  of  cowardice  against  the 
Lish  landlords.  The  matter  was  of  so 
much  importance  that  he  would  read  the 
Prime  Minister's  words.     He  said — 

"  lliat  other  unhappy  &ct  is  the  traditional 
Blugp^iflhness  and  incapacity  of  the  wealthier 
portions  of  society  in  Ireland  to  do  anything 
whatever  for  themselves." 

And  further  on  he  said — 

'  *  A  general  cowardice  seems  to  prevail  among 
all  the  classes  who  possess  property,  and  Go- 
vernment is  expected  to  preserve  the  peace  with 
no  moral  force  oehind  them.  ThsX  is  the  great 
scandal  and  evil  of  Ireland,  and  until  the  evil 
is  removed  the  condition  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
thoroughly  sound  and  healthy." 

Since  the  deliveiy  of  that  speech  the 
landlords  had  been,  as  they  thought, 
supporting  the  Goyemment  by  enforcing 
their  legal  rights,  which  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter belioTed  they  ought  to  do ;  but  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  lately 
called  them  **  cruel  and  unpatriotic"  for 
doing  so.  During  the  winter  the  land- 
lords were  led  to  belicTe  that  it  was  their 
absolute  duty  to  enforce  their  legal  rights, 
and  that  by  doing  so  they  would  mate- 
rially assist  the  Government  in  putting 
down  the  Land  League.  This  was  after 
the  issue  of  the  "no  rent''  manifesto. 
The  landlords  had  since  asked,  not  for 
the  whole  of  their  rents,  but  for  a  por- 
tion of  them,  some  payment  on  account, 
and  they  were  now  called  ''cruel  and 
impatriotic  "  for  doing  what  the  GoTem- 
ment  in  the  first  instance  had  recom- 
mended them  to  do.  The  Ohief  Secre- 
tary stated  that  the  magistrates  and  the 
police  were  to  send  in  reports  to  Dublin 
Oastle,  on  hearsay  eyidenoe,  gathered  in 
a  hostile  country,  as  to  whether  evictions 
were  oases  of  ha^ship  or  no.  He  (the 
Marquessof  Waterford)  maintained,  oon- 
sidermg  the  present  condition  of  Lreland, 
and  that  the  people  were  entirely  hostile 
to  the  landlords,  that  it  would  be  diffl- 
oult  for  even  a  Court  of  Law  to  find  out 
whether  an  eviction  was  a  case  of  hard- 
ship or  not,  especially  when  they  knew 
what  power  the   Irish  tenant  had  of 
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hiding  his  money.  He  trusted  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  would  tell  them  what  oppor- 
tunities landlords  would  have  of  rebut- 
ting the  accusations  made  against  them. 
Apparently  the  police  would  make  these 
reports  and  send  them  into  Dublin  Castle, 
and  the  poor  landlords  would  not  be 
allowed  to  say  a  word  in  their  own  de- 
fence. No  men  had  ever  been  so  out- 
rageously ill-used.  Their  property  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  Gt)vemment,  not- 
withstanding it  was  stated  by  the  Govern- 
ment that  &e  Act  would  not  have  that 
effect.  Many  of  them  had  nothing  to 
live  on  except  their  rents ;  and  many  of 
them  had  not  received  them  for  several 
years.  Mortgagees  and  others  holding 
charges  were  now  pressing  them  to  pay. 
After  two  good  seasons  mey  asked  the 
tenants  to  pay  something  on  account  or 
else  to  give  up  the  land ;  and  then  they 
were  called  ''cruel  and  unpatriotic." 
It  was  a  monstrous  thing  that  such  im- 
putations should  be  cast  upon  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland.  A  few  among  th^n 
might  have  acted  harshly ;  but  they  were 
a  small  minority.  A  landlord  would  not 
be  such  a  fool  as  to  evict  a  tenant  when 
he  knew  he  could  not  get  another  in  his 
place.  They  all  knew  the  state  of  Ire- 
land at  the  present  time,  and  that  the 
Land  League  prevented  tenants  taking 
farmsfrom  whim  others  had  been  evicted, 
and,  therefore,  what  could  induce  a  land- 
lord to  evict  a  tenant  if  he  had  no  chance 
of  getting  any  rent  from  him  at  all? 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  answer 
the  Questions  fully,  because  he  thought 
they  were  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  last  one  was  of  special  importance, 
because  he  feared  that  if  hasty  and  un- 
just censure  was  cast  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary on  those  who  up  to  the  present  time 
had  been  in  the  very  gravest  danger  of 
outrage  and  assassination,  it  would  not 
much  conduce  to  their  safety,  nor  woxdd 
it  conduce  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  outrages  in  Ireland,  which  he  was 
certain  tike  noble  Lord  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  so  anxious  to 
bring  about. 

LoED  CARUNGFOED  (Lokd  Privt 
Sbal)  :  My  Lords,  I  am  willing  and 
anxious  to  answer  the  Questions  of 
my  noble  Friend  as  fully  and  as  ao- 
curately  as  I  can.  First,  as  to  the 
Betums  of  evictions,  about  which  the 
noble  Lord  inquires ;  these  Betoma 
of  evictions  are  nothing  new.  There  is 
no  novelty  of  any  oonsequenoe  that  I 
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know  of  in  iheBO  Betums,  or  in  their 
form.  It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Con- 
stabulary for  years  past,  under  an  article 
of  their  Code,  to  report  all  cases  of  evic- 
tions to  the  Inspector  General,  and  upon 
forms  that  have  been  long  in  use.  These 
forms,  I  find,  were  made  some  what  fuller, 
so  as  to  comprise  a  greater  number  of 
particulars,  by  the  late  Mr.  Burke  about 
a  year  ago.  These  Eetums  have  included 
the  statements  of  the  police  as  to  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  evic- 
tions, so  feur  as  they  could  learn.  The 
instruction  upon  that  point  is  contained 
in  these  words — 

"  The  statement  is  to  comprise  ioformation 
as  to  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  cases,  the  causes 
of  the  evictions,  and  whether  they  produce 
hardship  or  lead  to  excitement  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

These  Betums  are  made  to  the  Inspector 
General.  So  far  as  concerns  the  mere 
number  of  evictions,  they  come  every 
day  before  the  authorities  in  the  office, 
and  when  the  Inspector  General  finds 
anything  mpeoial  in  a  case  he  sends  it  to 
the  Chief  Secretary  or  the  Under  Secre- 
tary, calling  attention  to  the  statement 
of  the  police  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  eviction.  Of  course,  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  their  attention  called  to  a 
special  case  they  would  ask  for  the  He- 
turn.  The  system,  I  understand,  has 
been  in  operation  for  a  long  time.  In 
the  same  way  the  Hesident  Magistrates 
report  every  week  upon  the  general 
state  of  the  districts  or  the  county  or 
counties  over  which  they  have  charge, 
and,  among  other  matters,  give  an 
account  of  l^e  evictions  that  have  taken 
place,  expressing  their  opinions  as  to 
the  character  of  them.  I  have  looked 
through  a  number  of  these  Police 
Beports,  and  they  strike  me  as  being 
sing^ularly  impartial.  I  have  found  in 
them  no  trace  of  animus  on  the  part 
of  the  police  in  the  descriptions  they 

five  01  the  character  of  the  evictions, 
hese  statements  of  the  police  have  been 
made  use  of  over  and  over  agcdn  for 
purposes  quite  different  from  those  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  has  called  atten- 
tion. They  have  been  made  use  of  for 
showing  the  undue  and  improper  resist- 
anoe  that  has  be^i  made  to  the  payment 
of  rent  legally  due  on  the  part  of  many 
Irish  tenants,  and  to  prove  the  influence 
of  the  Land  League  in  that  direction, 
and  the  progress  of  the  "no  rent" 
movement.     When   these   reports,    of 


which  complaint  has  hastily  been  made, 
were  used  for  other  purposes,  they  were 
trusted  as  evidence  of  the  facts.  I  be- 
lieve they  were  good  evidence,  and  I 
believe  they  are  equally  trustworthy 
evidence  as  to  cases  of  eviction.  I  find 
that  in  cases  of  reported  hardship  rea- 
sons are  g^ven  for  believing  that  they 
are  such.  My  noble  Friend  is  aware 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  police  have 
sufficient  means  of  knowing  what  is 
going  on.  On  the  other  hand,  I  find 
numerous  cases  in  which  the  police  re- 
port facts  that  are  very  unfavourable  to 
the  tenant,  showing  that  the  landlord 
has  been  justified  in  asserting  his  rights, 
and  that  the  tenants  have  been  unduly 
and  improperly,  very  often  under  ex- 
ternal influence,  resisting  those  rights. 
The  Irish  Government  are  of  opinion 
that,  on  the  whole,  these  reports  are 
trustworthy,  and  can  be  depended  upon 
as  much  in  one  direction  as  in  the  other. 
What  I  have  stated  has  answered  the 
flrst  two  Questions.  As  to  the  other 
Question,  I  have  to  say,  on  the  part  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  that  he  never  intended 
to  pass  any  censure,  hasty  or  otherwise, 
upon  the  landlords  merely  because  they 
appealed  to  the  law  in  the  assertion  of 
their  legal  rights.  As  my  noble  Friend 
has  reminded  us,  the  Government  more 
than  once  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Irish  landlords  ought  to  enforce  their 
legal  and  just  rights.  We  did  not  ques- 
tion it  for  a  moment ;  but  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  on  the  basis  of  official  informa- 
tion, referred  to  certain  oases  of  hard- 
ship in  this  matter  of  evictions.  I  have 
to  say,  on  his  authority,  that  the  phrase 
which  he  used,  and  which  has  been  often 
repeated,  was  not  correctly  reported. 
He  spoke  on  one  of  those  days  on  which 
a  good  deal  of  condensation  takes  place, 
and  the  phrase  which  he  used  did  not 
apply  directly  to  the  landlords.  The 
phrase  he  used  was  this.  He  said  "  that 
these  cases  of  hardship  in  evictions,  of 
which  he  believed  a  certain  number  had 
taken  place,  were  cruel  to  the  Executive 
Government."  He  used  the  phrase  in 
the  sense  that  they  increased  those  diffi- 
culties which  already  press  so  enor- 
mously on  the  Government.  My  noble 
Friend  may  rest  assured  that  neither  the 
Chief  Secretary  nor  any  other  Member 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  contests 
the  perfect  right  of  Irish  landlords  to 
assert  their  just  rights;  but,  undoubtedly, 
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in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  the 
assertion  of  those  just  rights  does  re- 
quire great  consideration,  g^eat  pru- 
dence, and  great  humanity. 

The  Maeqtjess  of  WATERFORD  : 
My  Lords,  I  have  here  the  quotation  to 
"vvhich  I  referred.  According  to  the  re- 
port in  The  TimeSj  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  said — 

"  He  deeply  regretted  that  there  were  land- 
lords who  did  not  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Carrickfergns,  and  who,  at  a  time 
when  the  Executiye  was  grappling  with  a  situa- 
tion of  extreme  difficulty,  asserted  their  rights 
in  a  cruel  and  unpatriotic  manner." 

LoBD  OAELINGFORD  (Lord  Privy 
Seal)  :  My  Lords,  I  have  a  positive 
assertion  from  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  he  said  ''  cruel  to  the  Executive 
Government." 

The  Earl  of  DUNRAVEN  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  he  rightly 
understood  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  to  say 
that  no  fresh  orders  to  the  police  had 
been  issued  ?  His  impression  was  that 
some  new  instructions  had  been  given 
to  the  police  to  report  as  to  evictions, 
whether  they  inflicted  hardship  or  not. 
But  even  if  the  police  made  exactly  the 
same  reports  that  they  had  always  made, 
he  submitted  that  at  the  present  moment 
it  would  be  very  injudicious  that  such 
reports  should  be  relied  upon,  or  should 
give  rise  to  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Governmenti  because,  although  in 
ordinary  circumstances  the  police  and 
the  magistrates  might  possibly  be  able 
to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  whether 
hardship  was  inflicted  or  not,  he  main- 
tained that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  them  to  do  so  now.  Matters  had  been 
entirely  altered  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  landlords  were  placed.  What 
might  be  thought  unjust  if  a  landlord 
were  not  hard  pressed  would  be  legiti- 
mate and  right  if  he  and  his  family 
were  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty, 
and  compelled  to  get  the  land  in  their 
own  hands  or  to  obtain  their  rents. 
Under  the  circumstances,  great  injustice 
might  be  done  if  the  reports  of  the 
police  were  considered  to  be  reliable  at 
the  present  time.  All  Irish  landlords, 
he  felt  sure,  would  be  only  too  pleased 
if  an  inquiry  could  be  made  into  their 
conduct  at  the  present  time  and  during 
the  last  two  years.  He  did  not  think 
any  information  that  was  worth  any- 
thing could  be  gathered  f^om  the  reports 
which  were  now  handed  in  by  the  police. 

Lord  Carlinffford 


The  position  of  Irish  landlords  was  very 
pecufiar  and  very  difficult.    They  did 
not  know  how  to  act.    At  one  time  they 
were  twitted  by  prominent  Members  of 
the  Liberal  Party  because  they  ran  away, 
and  at  other  times  they  were  told  that 
they  caused  great  inconvenience  to  the 
Executive  Government  because  they  did 
not  exercise  their  rights  more  strictiy. 
These  were  two  very  diflTerent  views,  and 
it  seemed  impossible  to  know  how  Irish 
landlords  were  to  conduct  themselves  so 
as  to  please  the  various  Members  of  the 
present  Government.     The  one  thing 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  allowed  to  do 
was  to  exercise  those  rights  which  the 
law  of  their  country  had  yet  left  them. 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal  said  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  see  the  landlords  exer- 
cising their  legal  and  just  rights ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  g^t  unanimity  of 
opinion  as  to   what    was  just  in  the 
matter.    It  appeared  to  him  that  the 
landlords,  as  long  as  the  law  allowed 
them  to  make  use  of  certain  means  to 
obtain  what  was  due  to  them  or  to  get 
back  their  property  into  their  own  hands, 
had  a  perfect  right  to  exercise  thoee 
means.    There  were  many  other  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  Irish  landlords.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  their  position  was 
often  misunderstood  and  misrepresented 
in  this  country.    He  had  seen  their  con- 
duct compared  with  that  of  the  English 
landlords.     It  had  been  asserted  that 
the  Irish  landlords  had  not  made  allow- 
ance for  bad  seasons,  and  had  not  treated 
their  tenants  in  the  same  way  as  English 
landlords  did.    But  the  circumstances  of 
the  two  countries  were  altogether  dif- 
ferent.   In  Ireland  it  was   impossible 
for  a  landlord  to  know  whether  a  reduc- 
tion was  really  wanted  by  a  tenant  or 
not.    In  England,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  many  circumstances    from 
which  a  landlord  could  ascertain  this. 
In  England,  if  a  tenant  found  himself 
unable  to  pay  his  rent,  he  took  his  money 
out  of  the  farm  and  went  away.    This 
was  never  done  in  Ireland.    Again,  the 
difficulty  was  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  Land  League  and 
the  '<no  rent"  manifesto.    How  was 
it  possible  for  any  human  being  to  as- 
certain for  certain  whether    a  tenant 
could  or  could  not  pay  his  rent,  seeing 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  number  of 
tenants  who  could  pay  did  not  pay? 
There  were  oases,  no  doubt,  in  which 
hardship  was  inflicted  by  landlords  in 
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Ireland.  Some  landlords,  irritated  by 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment  and  by  other  causes,  might  exer- 
cise their  rights  veiy  harshly ;  but  the 
victims  of  such  injustice  had  only  to 
thank  the  Land  League  and  those  ad- 
visers who  had  recommended  them  to 
pay  no  rent.  He  was  very  glad  to  hear 
the  Lord  Priyy  Seal  give  some  explana- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  expression 
used  in  Parliament  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
taiy.  He  was  glad  to  find  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  did  not  consider  the 
Irish  landlords  were  cruel  to  their 
tenants,  but  only  thought  they  were 
cruel  to  the  Executive.  Still,  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  Irish  landlords  were 
cruel,  even  in  that  limited  sense.  The 
noble  Lord  had  not  shown  why  they 
should  be  supposed  to  be  unpatriotic. 
He  could  understand,  indeed,  that  they 
were  unpatriotic  from  the  Nationalist  or 
Separatist  point  of  view  ;  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Union  between  the 
two  countries,  he  could  not  see  how  their 
conduct  had  been  unpatriotic.  Could 
anything  be  more  injudicious  than  the 
words  spoken  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  even  under  the 
construction  put  upon  them  by  the  noble 
Lord  ?  They  were  only  to  be  equalled 
by  some  of  the  expressions  as  to  Ireland 
which  had  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Eakl  OOWPER:  First  of  all,  my 
Lords,  I  wish  to  make  one  or  two  re- 
marks on  the  Police  Betums,  as  to  whe- 
ther there  is  hardship  or  not  in  cases  of 
eviction.  I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord 
who  spoke  last  that  if  the  reports  err 
at  all,  they  err,  on  the  whole,  in  the 
other  direction  from  what  he  assumes. 
I  think  they  are,  on  the  whole,  very 
impartial.  In  these  days  evictions  can- 
not be  carried  out  in  a  hole-and-corner 
manner,  but  an  account  of  them  ap* 
pears  in  the  papers.  These  reports  go 
lar  to  prove  how  false  some  of  the  news- 
paper reports  were,  and  to  show  that 
the  landlords  did  not  behave  so  badly 
as  a  great  portion  of  the  Press  tried  to 
make  out.  The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Waterford)  said  that  two  dif- 
ferent charges  had  been  brought  against 
the  landlords  of  Ireland.  I  am  not 
here  to  defend  the  language  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  do  not 
even  remember  what  the  words  were; 
but,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  explana- 
tion given  of  them  removes  any  blamo 


which  might  be  attached  to  the  right 
hon.  Genueman  for  the  language  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  used.  I  do  think  there  have 
been  cases  of  considerable  harshness  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  Marquess  is  a  most 
excellent  and  conciliatory  landlord,  and 
has  never  acted  harshly  towards  his 
tenants,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
one  of  your  Lordships  who  has  property 
in  Ireland  of  whom  the  same  thing 
might  not  be  said.  But  I  think  all  who 
know  the  country  will  admit  that  there 
have  been  cases,  particularly  in  the 
crowded  parts  of  the  West  and  North- 
West  of  Ireland,  where  the  people  have 
been  absolutely  unable  to  pay,  were  in  a 
state  of  starvation,  with  nothing  else  in 
the  world  to  turn  to,  and  hopelessly  in 
arrear,  and  have  been  turned  out  in  a 
heartless  manner.  It  may  be  true  that 
it  might  be  much  better  in  the  long  run 
that  these  estates  should  be  cleared,  and 
only  those  for  whom  there  is  room  al- 
lowed to  remain;  but  this  should  be 
done  in  a  cautious  and  kind  manner,  pro- 
vision being  made  for  those  who  are  re- 
moved. Similar  difficulties  from  over- 
crowding had  arisen  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  some  of  the  proprietors 
had  emigrated  the  people  in  a  kind  and 
careful  manner — no  doubt  at  considerable 
expense— and  very  small  thanks  they 
got  for  it.  All  that  is  a  matter  of  his- 
tory. We  know  also  that  many  landed 
proprietors  in  Ireland  have  behaved  in  a 
very  kind  manner  towards  their  tenants ; 
but  it  is  certainly  true  that  there  have 
been  cases  of  hardship  among  the  ten- 
ants. I  think  in  these  days,  when  there 
is  such  a  cry  against  the  landlords,  that 
they  ought  to  be  the  first  to  dissociate 
themselves  from  those  who  have  be- 
haved in  an  unpatriotic  manner.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  Government  have 
had  to  complain  of  the  harshness  of 
some  landlords,  in  others  there  has  been 
observable  a  certain  amount  of  laxity 
and  want  of  combination.  That,  I  think, 
is  what  the  Prime  Minister  referred 
to.  There  have  been  many  cases  in 
which  men  have  allowed  their  tenants 
to  remain  without  paying  rent  when 
they  were  perfectly  able  to  pay.  There 
have  been  other  cases  in  which  notice 
has  been  given  that  proceedings  would 
be  taken  against  tenants  able  to  pay,  a 
force  of  police  and  soldiers  have  been 
brought  together,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
has  been  taken  by  the  Executive,  and 
at  the  last  moment  the  landlord,  for 
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some  unexplained  and  inexplicable 
reason,  has  drawn  back.  In  many  cases 
it  would  have  materially  as^ted  thiB 
GKyrermnent  if  the  landlords  in  disturbed 
parts  of  the  country  had  agreed  among 
themselyes  and  made  an  example  of  the 
tenants  in  certain  districts;  but,  for 
want  of  combination,  that  has  not  been 
done.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  a  land- 
lord who  had  tenants  who  were  per- 
fectly well  able  to  pay,  and  whose  rents 
were  fair  and  just,  had,  in  combination 
with  his  neighbours,  made  an  example 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  ''no  rent'' 
movement,  he  would  hare  done  a  good 
thing  for  himself  and  a  service  to  the 
country  and  to  the  cause  of  law  and 
order.  My  Lords,  I  will  not  detain  you 
further,  but  will  only  observe  that, 
though  among  a  large  body  of  men 
there  must  be  some  who  act  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another,  yet  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  there  is  a  great  number  who 
have  acted  in  a  just  and  firm  and,  at  the 
same  time,  conciliatory  manner,  and  are 
well  deserving  of  thanks  for  what  they 
have  done. 

LoKD  INOHIQUIN  said,  that  the 
statement  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  was  made  last  Wednesday,  and 
though  some  days  had  elapsed  there  had 
been  no  explanation  or  contradiction 
given  to  it,  though  the  statement  had 
been  circulated  throughout  the  country. 
The  effect  of  such  a  statement  would  be 
greatly  to  increase  crime  and  outrage, 
and  therefore  it  required  the  strongest 
condemnation.  When  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary saw  the  way  in  which  he  was  re- 
ported he  should  have  taken  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  contradicting  it.  With 
regard  to  the  answer  of  the  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  he  should  like  to  ask  upon  what 
grounds  the  police  proceeded  when  they 
stated  that  a  particular  eviction  was  a 
harsh  one  or  the  reverse,  for  he  believed 
that  no  application  was  ever  made  either 
to  the  lanaLords  or  their  agents  to  make 
any  report  to  the  police  on  the  subject  ? 
It  was  only  fair  that  the  reports  sent  to 
Dublin  Castle  should  contain  both  sides 
of  the  question.  As  to  the  general  con- 
dition 01  the  country,  he  might  mention 
a  case  which  occurred  to  himself  the 
other  day.  A  tenant  of  his  who  owed 
him  £500  had  been  pressed  over  and  over 
again  for  the  amount,  but  declined  to 
pay.  Last  year  an  ejectment  decree  was 
issued  against  him,  but  withdrawn. 
This  year  a  decree  was  obtained,  and 

£arl  Cowper 


men  were  got  down  fiom  Dublin  to 
execute  it ;  but  the  very  next  daj  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  tenant  came  for- 
ward and  paid  £400  out  of  the  £M0. 
This  dearly  showed  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding before  a  man  was  turned  out  of 
his  holding  whether  he  had  money  a 
not.  It  was  well  known  that  there  wm 
a  great  deal  of  money  deposited  by  the 
tenants  in  the  savings  banks,  on  which 
they  were  obtaining  interest.  With  re- 
spect to  evictions,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
appeared  to  forget  that  the  County  Court 
Judges  possessed  a  power  of  staying 
evictions,  and  that  that  power  was  con- 
stantly exercised.  The  noble  Earl  the 
late  Lord  Lieutenant  had  blamed  the 
Irish  landlords  for  not  combining  to  re- 
sist the  *'no  rent"  movement.  He 
could  say  for  the  County  Clare  that  the 
landlords  of  that  district  did  their  ut- 
most to  combine  so  far  as  possible ;  but 
no  one  who  had  not  experienced  it  could 
understand  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
position  in  which  they  were  placed. 
When  he  rode  into  his  own  county  town, 
every  country  gentleman  he  saw  came 
accompanied  by  his  escort  of  soldiers  or 
police.  It  was  impossible  for  the  land- 
lords to  combine  with  regard  to  evic- 
tions in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
noble  Earl.  He  maintained  that  the 
landlords  had  behaved  in  a  most  pa- 
triotic manner ;  in  every  case  they  had 
been  as  lenient  as  they  could  towards 
their  tenants,  while  doing  their  utmoet 
to  put  an  end  to  the  combinations  used 
against  them.  He  would  repeat  that 
the  language  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land was  deserving  of  the  severest  con- 
demnation. The  non-payment  of  rent 
caused  evictions,  not  for  inability  to 
pay,  but  because  the  tenants  acted  upo^ 
the  advice  given  to  them  by  the  I^d 
League. 

Lord  GEANMORE  aitd  BEOWNB 
pointed  out  the  dangers  by  which  Inju^ 
landlords  were  surrounded,  and  the  dif* 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  their  doin^  znf^ 
than  they  had  done  to  act  in  combmation 
against  the  forces  opposed  to  them. 
Even  speaking  in  their  Lordships'  Hou^ 
was  dangerous,  for  the  Irish  papers  cir- 
culated among  the  people  garbled  ex- 
tracts from  their  speeches,  combined 
with  the  grossest  possible  abuse  ^^ 
misrepresentation,  up  to  the  time  o^ 
the  new  departure,  the  Irish  landlords 
certainly  did  not  think  that  the  goveni' 
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tenants  were  beginning  to  be  tired  of 
what  was  going  on,  ana  were  coming  in 
to  pay  whateyer  rent  they  could,  and 
also  to  make  arrangements  for  future 
rents  with  their  landh)rds.  Since  the  new 
policy  had  been  introduced,  however — 
since  the  ''suspects"  had  been  released 
and  the  Arrears  Bill  introduced — there 
had  been  hardly  a  shilling  of  rent 
paid,  and  few,  if  any,  men  would  make 
agreements.  He  thought  it  was  a  g^eat 
hardship  that  some  tenants  should  be 
forced  to  be  evicted  merely  because 
other  people  would  not  pay  tiieir  rents. 
He  knew  of  one  case  in  which  30  notices 
of  eviction  were  served,  and  29  of  the 
tenants  came  forward  just  when  they 
were  being  turned  out  and  paid  every 
shilling  that  was  due  from  them.  The 
80th  tenant  showed  the  money  and 
said,  ''You  may  have  the  land.''  It 
was  the  unfortunate  vaoiUating  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  constantly 
changing  firont,  and  constantly  causing 
new  expectations  to  be  entertained  by 
the  tenants,  that  had  increased,  and 
would  continue  to  increase  if  it  was  still 
adhered  to,  the  unfortunate  and  disas- 
trous state  of  Ireland  which  at  present 

Axistfid 

Load  VENTBY  said,  if  the  right 
hon.  Oentleman  the  Ohief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  only  used  the  words  which 
had  been  attributed  to  him  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  (Lord  Car- 
lingford),  and  not  those  which  had  been 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  he  thought 
the  Ohief  Secretaiy  ought,  in  justice  to 
the  landlords  of  Ireland,  have  token 
the  earliest  available  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining what  it  was  he  said,  or  intended 
to  sav.  That  was  more  especially  the 
case  because  there  were  at  the  present 
time  so  many  charges  flying  about 
against  Irish  landloras,  in  reference  to 
evictions,  both  in  the  public  Press  and 
on  public  platforms.  The  parties  who 
made  those  charges  were  ready  at  once 
to  turn  to  account  any  words  uttered  bv 
a  Member  of  the  GK)vemment  which 
helped  them,  or  any  of  the  exaggerated 
reports  which  they  circulated;  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  would  read  an  extract 
m>m  a  letter  sent  to  the  Press  by  Dr. 
Donnelly,  the  Homan  Oatholic  Bishop  of 
Ologher,  in  reference  to  the  Bossmore 
Estate.  Intiiatletter,Dr.  Donnelly  said— 


"Writs  arebeinglBsued  on  the  BosfmoreEBtato 
for  rent  and  arrears.  Everyone  Imows  tiiat  the 
tenants  are  unable  to  pay,  so  the  enforcement 
by  Lord  Bossmore  of  his  leffal  right  means  the 
entire  destruotion  and  aniuhilation  of  the  un- 
fortunate tenants." 

The  County  Inspector  of  Constabulary 
in  that  district  subsequently  called  at 
the  Estete  Office  to  make  inquiries  as  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  he  supposed  the 
fact  of  the  Inspector  having  done  so 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  means 
which  were  being  taken  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  obtain  information  as  to 
the  action  of  the  Irish  landlords  in  these 
matters.  In  the  stetement  addressed  by 
the  agent  of  the  estete  subsequently  to 
the  County  Inspector,  the  following  ex- 

?lanation  occurred: — At  the  time  Dr. 
)onnelly  wrote  the  letter  to  the  Press 
only  three  write  at  the  suit  of  the  land- 
lord had  been  issued  on  the  estate  for 
six  months  previous;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  only  seven  write  had  been  served 
on  the  tenante  durins^  the  last  10  years. 
Now,  he  thought,  when  such  sweeping 
charges  were  made  upon  such  slender 
grounds,  and  were  bemg  sown  broad- 
cast throu^out  the  country,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
ought  to  be  veiy  cautious  how  they 
let  fall  a  word  which  could  strengthen 
the  hands  of  those  who  made  such 
charges.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  evictions,  speaking  of  the 
district  with  which  he  was  Best  ac- 
quainted, he  could  say  that  there  had 
been  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  land- 
lords generiuly  in  that  county  to  call  for 
such  reprobation  as  had  been  passed 
upon  their  acto.  He  did  not  believe 
that  their  conduct  had  been  either  cruel 
or  unpatriotic,  either  towards  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Oovemment  or  towards  their 
tenante.  He  believed  that  they  had 
evicted  in  many  cases  ;  but  he  also  be- 
lieved that  they  had  abstained  from 
taking  any  steps  in  numberless  cases 
where  they  would  have  been  perfectly 
justified  in  acting  differently.  He  would 
not  detain  their  Lordships  any  further 
upon  the  subject. 

Thb  Eabl  of  DONOUGHMOBE 
said,  it  appeared  te  him  te  be  a  very 
serious  thing  that  an  arbitrary  report 
should  be  made  by  the  police  of  the 
cases  which  came  under  their  notice.  It 
might  be  that  the  report  was  favourable 
to  the  landlord ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  very  unfavourable,  and  that 
report  went  up  to  the  Irish  Executive, 
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and  the  landlord  in  question  had  not 
the  least  power  in  the  world  to  make  a 
contradiction. 

LoBD  CARUNGFORD  (Loed  Pkivy 
Seal)  :  Nor  have  the  tenants. 

The  Earl  of  DONOUGHMORE 
said,  that  was  the  case ;  but  the  tenant, 
being  on  the  spot,  was  more  likely  to 
have  a  chance  of  contradicting  the  re- 
port than  the  landlord.  What  he 
wanted  to  ask  his  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  was,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  manage  to  produce 
those  reports  ?  He  should  like  to  know 
what  the  reports  were;  and  he  could 
not  see  that  were  could  be  any  objection 
to  producing  them. 

LoBD  OARLINGFORD  (Lord  Privy 
Seal)  :  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  to  the  information  which 
I  have  already  given  to  your  Lord- 
ships, and  to  what  has  already  been 
said  by  my  noble  Friend  the  late  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Earl  Cowper) 
as  to  the  nature  of  these  reports.  As 
to  the  reports  themselves,  there  is 
nothing  new  in  them.  As  to  the  pro- 
duction of  those  reports  to  Parlia- 
ment, that,  I  think,  would  be  quite  in- 
consistent with  their  nature.  I  entirely 
concur  in  all  that  was  said  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl  behind  me 
(Earl  Cowper)  as  to  the  impartiality  of 
those  reports,  and  as  to  their  general 
bearing,  and  I  also  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  that  in  very  numerous  cases  they 
must  have  had  the  effect  of  correcting 
exaggerated  and  unfair  reports  against 
the  landlords. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY :  My 
Lords,  I  do  not  think  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  Las  entirely 
comprehended  the  evil  of  which  my 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquis  of  Waterford) 
complains.  The  Irish  landlords  at  the 
present  moment  are  the  objects  of  a 
great  deal  of  very  vigorous  popular 
censure.  It  is  said  some  of  them  are 
very  bad,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
good.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the 
view  of  the  noble  Lord  the  late  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  that  we  ought  to  be  anxious 
to  disconnect  ourselves  from  the  Irish 
landlords.  

Earl  COWPER :  Will  the  noble  Mar- 
quess  pardon  me.  What  I  said  was  that 
the  good  Irish  landlords  ought  to  discon- 
nect themselves  from  the  bad  ones,  and 
not  that  we  in  England  ought  to  discon- 
nect ourselves  from  the  Irish  landlords. 

ITie  Earl  of  Donoughmore 


The  Marquess  op  SALISBURY:  I 
am  glad  i:o  hear  the  noble  Lord  make 
the  correction ;  but  I  think  it  is  right  to 
recollect  in  connection  with  the  Irish 
landlords  that  if  some  of  them,  and 
perhaps  some  of  the  poorer  class,  have 
taken  a  purely  commercial  view  of  their 
position — if  they  resolved  to  treat  the 
money  which  they  expended  on  their 
property  as  a  pure  investment — Uiey 
may  have  done  wisely  or  foolishly,  but 
they  have,  no  doubt,  followed  the  teach* 
ing  of  Parliament  itself.  They  were  in- 
duced to  make  these  investments  at  a 
time  when  a  different  philosophy  pre- 
vailed, when  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  were  in  force.  They  were  in- 
duced to  make  these  investments  in  the 
belief  which  Parliament  then  enter- 
tained, that  the  application  of  pordy 
commercial  principles  to  land  in  Ireland 
would  tend  greatly  to  cure  all  the  evils 
under  which  that  country  suffered — that 
the  application  of  these  principles  would 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  out  a  popula- 
tion that  could  not  properly  live  there, 
and  would  induce  men  to  invest  capital 
in  the  country ;  and  that  the  ordinary 
results  of  the  investment  of  capital,  the 
establishment  of  a  proper  equilibrium 
between  the  population  and  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  would  relieve 
the  chronic  poverty,  and,  with  that,  ita 
political  difficulties  would  disappear. 
That,  I  believe,  was  the  view  held  by 
both  political  Parties  30  years  ago, 
and  it  was  under  that  belief  that  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  passed.  It 
was  at  the  invitation  of  Parliament  that 
small  capitalists  from  different  parts  of 
Ireland  and  England  invested  their  pro- 
perty in  land  in  Ireland.  Yet,  after 
being  told  by  the  Judge  of  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  that  the  rents  might 
be  raised — when  they  act  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  which  have  been 
accepted  from  generation  to  generation 
by  every  body  of  statesmen,  and  by  every 
writer  who  has  dealt  with  the  question 
of  Irish  difficulties — when  they  act  on 
their  undoubted  legal  rights,  they  find 
that  Parliament  turns  round  and  rejects 
as  folly  the  philosophy  which  it  preached 
before,  and  that  unfortunate  landlords 
who  have  invested  their  all  in  this 
land  at  the  invitation  of  Parliament,  and 
who  only  try  to  get  fair  commercial  in- 
terest for  their  investment,  are  blamed 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  late  Viceroy, 
and  other  landlords  are  asked  to  shun 
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tliem  as  thoTigh  their  touch  were  con- 
tamination. I  admit  that  it  may  be  a 
misfortune  that  landlords  should  press 
their  rights  in  too  hard  a  manner.  We 
must  aU  wish  that  in  times  of  difficulty 
all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
should  show  consideration  one  to  another ; 
but  I  cannot  help  deprecating  the  censure 
passed  upon  those  who  are  only  acting 
consistently  with  the  doctrines  preached 
by  Parliament  itself.  There  is  also 
another  consideration  which  ou^ht  to  be 
kept  in  view.  These  Irish  lanmords  are 
pressing  for  their  arrears,  and  they  are 
pressing  for  them  by  way  of  eviction. 
But  has  not  Parliament  given  them  a 
broad  hint  to  do  so  ?  Do  they  not  know 
that  a  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  confiscating  absolutely 
the  property  of  those  landlords  who  have 
been  foolish  enough  in  past  times  to  be 
indulgent  on  the  subject  of  arrears,  and 
may  they  not  wish  to  save  themselves 
from  the  results  of  the  predatory  instincts 
of  the  Liberal  Party?  These  things 
must  be  remembered  when  you  propose 
to  condemn  a  class  of  Irish  landlords 
who  are  themselves  struggling  with 
dire  necessity,  and  who  have  been  re- 
duced to  this  position  through  the  action 
of  Parliament  itself.  I  wish  to  impress 
on  your  Lordships  the  extreme  danger 
of  this  indiscriminate  censure  upon  Irish 
landlords.  If  you  are  anxious  to  con- 
demn an  Irish  landlord,  name  the  man 
whom  you  condemn.  State  your  indict- 
ment against  him  and  prove  it ;  but  if 
you  are  not  prepared  to  take  that  course, 
do  not  condemn  in  flowing  phrases  a 
certain  body  of  Irish  landlords,  not  in- 
dicating whom  you  condemn  nor  whom 
you  absolve,  and,  when  taken  to  task, 
merely  say  that  you  only  intended  to 
condemn  the  few.  That  reservation,  it 
should  be  noticed,  is  not  made  by  those 
in  Ireland  who  read  the  words  uttered 
here.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
these  careless  words  have  sharpened  the 
edge  of  public  bitterness  against  an  un- 
popular class,  and  tended  to  stimulate 
and  maintain  the  animosities  to  which 
disaster  and  outrage  are  due.  But  a  few 
years  ago  the  Prime  Minister  stated 
that  tenants  might  regard  eviction  as  a 
sentence  of  death ;  and  that  phrase,  the 
echo  of  which  still  ring^  in  our  ears,  is 
still  repeated  by  the  Prelates  of  Ireland 
as  an  undoubted  truth,  admitted  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  and  still 
used  to  embitter  Irish  tenants  and  the 


whole  public  opinion  of  Ireland  against 
those  who  use  a  fitting  legal  remedy  to 
maintain  an  undoubted  legal  right.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have 
used  these  words.  I  regret  very  much 
that  when  he  saw  that  they  were  in  some 
degree  misrepresented  he  did  not  at  once 
correct  the  dangerous  character  that  had 
been  given  to  them  in  the  report.  But  I 
regret  still  more,  and  I  trust  that  my 
regret  may  not  be  intensified  by  future 
occurrences,  that  Ministers  should  rashly 
and  hastily  level  these  bitter  words 
against  a  class  of  men  who  are  struggling 
with  difficulty  against  pressure,  against 
indigence,  which  Parliament  itself  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  inflicted  upon  them — 
who  are  struggling  to  maintain  their 
rights  in  the  face  of  the  strongest  public 
resistance,  and  against  whom  any  care- 
less language  spoken  by  men  high  in 
authority  here  is  too  apt  to  be  the  certain 
messenger  of  death. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY:  My 
Lords,  a  rebuke  from  the  noble  Mar- 
quess with  regard  to  the  use  of  rash  and 
hasty  words 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY  :  I 
am  not  in  Office. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY:  No, 
not  in  Office,  and,  therefore,  without 
official  responsibility.  A  rebuke  from 
him,  no  doubt,  presses  heavily  upon  us ; 
but  I  would  address  a  slight  remon- 
strance to  him  in  his  turn.  If  there  is 
one  thing  to  be  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  Irish  affairs,  it  is  the  violent 
language  that  is  used,  and  the  violent 
passions  that  are  roused.  We  hear  in 
this  House  about  the  predatory  instincts 
of  the  Liberal  Party.  Out  of  it  we  hear 
of  predatory  landlords  and  plundering 
tenants.  I  believe-  that  there  is  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  that  landlords  and 
tenants  should  bandy  such  words,  and  I 
regret  that  the  noble  Marquess  should 
have  made  use  of  the  bitter  language 
which  he  knows  how  to  use  with  such 
effect.  Does  the  noble  Marquess  mean 
to  deny  that  there  are  such  persons  as 
harsh  landlords?  Why,  they  exist  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  Does 
the  noble  Marquess  mean  to  say  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  exercise  of 
proprietary  rights  in  a  harsh  manner  ? 
It  is  a  matter  of  every-day  experience, 
both  in  Ireland  and  England,  that  many 
landlords  would  think  it  harsh  to  push 
to  the  full  extent  their  undoubted  legal 
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rights;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  in  Ireland  in  which  the  tenant 
has  been  subjected  to  great  hardship.  I 
do  not  know,  however,  any  reason  why 
all  the  good  and  fair  landlords  in  Ire- 
land should  take  to  themselves  an  accusa- 
tion which  only  applies  to  some  mem- 
bers of  their  class.  What  is  it  that  has 
been  said  ?  What  has  been  said,  and 
what  I  most  earnestly  believe  from  my 
own  experience  is,  that  in  the  present 
crisis  in  Ireland  g^eat  hardship  has  been 
done  towards  some  tenants.  I  am  not  an 
Irish  landlord ;  I  am  an  English  land- 
lord ;  but  I  should  not  consider  that  I 
was  outraged  or  insulted  if  I  were  told 
that  there  had  been  some  cases  of  hard- 
ship inflicted  by  landlords  in  England. 
It  IS  quite  true  that  small  proprietors 
have  invested  money  in  land  in  Ireland, 
and  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  they  &id 
themselves  hard  pressed.  In  many  cases, 
also,  they  have  not  pressed  their  rights 
more  than  is  desirable,  and  upon  such 
as  have  not  done  so  I  should  be  chary, 
indeed,  to  express  censure.  But  there 
have  been  cases  in  which  hardship  has 
been  inflicted,  and  all  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  said  was 
this — "  That  landlords  who  enforced 
their  legal  rights  in  a  harsh  manner, 
acted  unpatriotically.''  I  agree  with 
that  opinion,  and,  keeping  Ireland  alone 
in  view,  I  say  that  those  who  act  in  that 
manner  are  men  who  are  unpatriotic, 
men  who  increase  the  unfortunate  gulf 
which  separates  landlord  and  tenant  by 
their  want  of  readiness  to  act  with  for- 
bearance. The  Ohief  Secretary,  there- 
fore, in  my  opinion,  said  nothing  of 
which  he  should  be  ashamed.  The  state 
of  Ireland  is  a  grave  question,  and  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  us  not  make  it  still 
more  grave  by  exaggerating  existing 
evils,  and  endeavouring  to  increase,  by 
Party  attacks,  a  bitterness  which  has 
already  attained  such  proportions  as  to 
menace  the  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Viscount  CRANBEOOK  said,  the 
condition  of  Ireland  was  indeed  grave, 
and  the  words  which  had  fallen  from 
the  Members  of  the  Government  were 
naturally  watched  with  anxiety,  because 
the  efiEect  of  those  words  was  not  con- 
fined to  those  gentlemen  who  had  been 
called  bad  and  shameless  landlords,  but 
the  legislation  of  the  Gbvemment, 
founded  upon  those  utterances,  was  ad* 
dressed  to  good  as  well  as  to  bad  land- 
lords in  Ireland.    For  the  sake  of  the 

The  Earl  of  KimberUy 


worst,  the  Gbvemment  had  inflicted  a 
penalty  upon  the  g^ood  landlords ;  and, 
therefore,  when  language  was  addressed 
to  the  public,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
men  should  put  upon  it  an  interpreta- 
tion consistent  with  the  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment— acts  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  all  the  Irish  landlords.  The 
difficulty  in  Ireland  was  a  formidable 
one,  and  it  was  hard  to  keep  silent  with 
respect  to  the  evils  existing  there.  It 
was  natureJ,  under  the  circumstances, 
that  landlords  who  were  using  their  just 
rights  should  complain  when  the  GK>- 
vemment  were  steaaily  pursuing  a  down- 
ward course,  destructive  of  all  rights  of 
property,  and  were  employing  language 
which  would  not  apply  to  those  who 
were  using  their  just  rights. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

a  quarter  past  Ten  o  dock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday ,  20th  Jun$,  1882. 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  dock. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLLs—SsUct  Committtt 
—  Report  —  Local  Goyemment  Proyisional 
Orders  (No.  6)  ♦[160]. 

Cbmmt^^— Prevention  of  Grime  (Irdand)  [167] 
— lUF.  [Fifteenth  Niffht]. 

Committee^Beport — Vagrancy  (re^eomm.)  [1&9]. 

Considered  as  amended^  Third  Reading — Copy- 
right (Musical  Compositions)*  [161],  and 
paeeed. 

PETITION. 


PARLIAMENT— PREVENTION  OF  CRIME 

(IRELAND)  BILL— DUBLIN 

PETITION. 

The  LOED  MAYOR  of  DUBLIN 
(Mr.  Dawsox),  who  was  dothed  in  his 
robes  of  office,  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  honour  to  present  a  Petition 
from  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  against 
the  Bill  now  passing  through  this  House 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland. 
The  Corporation  of  Dublin  represent 
the  mercantile,  commercial,  and  trading 
classes  of  Ireland,  who  have  a  deep 
anxiety  for  the  peace,  the  prosperity, 
and  contentment  of  that  country^  They 
are  fuUy   convinced,   as   this 
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•tatef,  that  the  present  state  of  Ireland 
results  from  the  imposition  and  action 
of  imjost  laws,  and  mey  are  of  opinion 
that  the  present  measure  will  not  tend 
to  loll  or  paoiiy  their  anxiety,  but  rather 
to  increase  the  disturbed  condition  of 
Ireland.  They  view  with  extreme  ap- 
prehension the  abolition  of  trial  by  jury, 
a  step  fraught  with  danger,  and  one 
which  has  been  condemned  by  the  high- 
est jurists  and  statesmen  in  England, 
and  has  been  also  condemned  by  the 
majority  of  the  Judicial  Bench  in  Ire- 
land. ["  Order !  "]  They  fear  that  by 
this  temporary  exercise  of  a 

Mb.  SPEAKER;  The  right  hon. 
Member  is  entitled  to  read  the  prayer 
of  the  Petition,  but  is  not  entitled  to 
debate  the  Petition  nor  the  subject 
of  it. 

Thb  lord  mayor  of  DUBLIN 
(Mr.  Dawson):  The  Petitioners  state 
that  they  pointed  out  to  this  honourable 
House  on  previous  occasions  the  abor- 
tiveness  of  coercive  measures  in  Ireland 
—  ["  Order !  *']  —  and  the  result  has 
proved  that  —  ["  Order,  order !  "]  —  I 
will  read  the  prayer  of  the  Petition : — 

"  That  we,  the  Municipal  Oonncil,  principally 
composed  of  merchanta  and  traders  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  mercantile  community  " — 

IRenmffed  cries  of  "  Order!"] 

Mb.  SPEAKER:  I  understand  the 
right  hon.  Member  to  be  reading  the 
prayer  of  the  Petition,  and  in  so  doing 
ne  IS  quite  in  Order. 

Mb.  sexton  :  On  the  point  of  Order 
I  would  ask  if  the  right  hon.  Member  is 
not  entitled  to  summarize  the  heads  of 
the  Petition  as  well  as  to  read  its 
prayer  P    f  Orus  of  ** 'Re&d  V] 

Tbe  lord  mayor  op  DUBLIN 
(Mr.  Dawson):  I  will  read  the 
prayer — 

''Your  petitioners  therefore  humbly  pray 
your  honourable  House  not  to  pass  the  Preven- 
tion  of  Crime  Bill,  or  so  to  modify  it  as  to  leave 
untouched  Constitutional  liberty  whilst  only 
dealing  with  the  repression  of  cnme.  We  fur- 
ther pray  your  honourable  House  at  once  to 
enact  sudi  legislation  as  will  stay  the  fearful 
sufferinffs  now  entailed  by  the  numerous  evic- 
tions that  are  daily  taking  place,  and  so  to 
amend  the  Land  Act  as  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rsnoe  of  those  evictions.  We  tdso  ^ray  your 
honourable  House  speedily  to  take  mto  your 
earnest  consideration  the  advisability,  as  well 
in  the  interest  of  the  Empire  as  of  Ireland,  of 
the  restoration  to  Ireland  of  her  legislative  in- 
dependence." 


QUBSTIONa. 


PROTECTION  OP  PERSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881  —  RE- 
LEASE OF  PERSONS  DETAINED 
UNDER  THE  ACT. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Ohief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Lreland, 
Whether  Mr.  P.  O'Connor,  of  Miltown 
Malba^,  has  been  transferred  from 
Limenck  Gaol  to  Kihnainham,  ISO 
miles  further  away  from  his  home ; 
whether,  since  this  man  is  over  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  Oovemment  will  re- 
consider his  case;  and,  whether,  as  all 
the  suspects  from  Hook,  County  Wex- 
ford, have  been  released  except  Mr. 
Nicholas  Walsh,  of  Taghmon,  who  is 
still  confined  in  Kilkenny  Oaol,  the  Go- 
vernment will  include  him  in  the  general 
liberation  of  Wexford  men  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  :  Sir,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  had  the 
cases  of  Messrs.  O'Connor  and  Walsh 
under  his  consideration,  and  found  that 
he  could  now  order  their  release.  The 
orders  were  accordingly  issued  yester- 
day. 

Colonel  DAWNAY  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
hmd.  If  Patrick  Gallogly,  Patrick  Beime, 
and  John  Sheridan,  who  were  confined 
in  Monaghan  Prison  on  suspicion  of 
breaking  into  houses  by  night  and  as- 
saultinfi^  persons  therein,  hare  recently 
been  discnarffed  from  custody  by  order 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant ;  whether  any 
communication  has  been  made  on  the 
subject  to  the  persons  assaulted  by 
them;  and,  whether  it  is  intended  to 
put  them  on  their  trial  for  the  offence 
with  which  they  were  charged  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  :  Sir,  the  persons 
named  in  the  Question  of  ihe  hon.  and 
ffallfimt  Member  were  released  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month.  So  far 
as  I  am  aware,  no  communication  has 
been  made  to  the  persons  assaulted.  I 
am  not  aware  that  it  is  intended  now 
to  prosecute  them  for  the  offence  of 
which  they  were  reasonably  suspected. 
They  had  been  in  detention  for  up- 
wards of  14  weeks,  and  even  if  they 
had  been  convicted  of  the  assault 
under  the  ordinary  law,  they  might 
very  probably  have  escaped  with  a 
lighter  sentence. 
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PBOTECTION    OF   PERSON   AND    PRO- 
PERTY   (IRELAND)    ACT,     1881  — 
PRISON  WARDERS. 

Mb.  HEALY  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  the  fact  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  extra  duty  thrown  upon  prison 
warders  by  the  Protection  of  Person  and 
Property  (Ireland)  Act,  trustworthy  men 
had  to  be  drafted  from  the  different 
prisons  where   they  were  permanently 
settled  to  the  places  where  the  political 
prisoners  were  confined ;  whether  these 
warders  were  in  many  instances  separated 
from  their  families;  whether  the  sum 
^ranted  to  them  for  lodging,  fuel,  and 
light  (if  married)  when  so  transferred 
was  only  ten  shillings  per  month ;  whe- 
ther the  Oovemment  are  aware  that 
these  men  were  frequently  obliged  to 
spend  fully  three  times  this  amount  for 
lodging,  &c. ;  whether  in  Dublin  their 
hours  of  duty  were  such  that  they  have 
had  to  remain  on  twenty-six  and  a  half 
hours  out  of  thirty-six ;  whether  similar 
excessive  duty  had  to  be  performed  in 
other  gaols  where  suspects  were  con- 
fined; whether  the  extra  warders  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  were    old 
police  pensioners,  many  of  whom  were 
past  work  before  leaving  the  police  force, 
and  were  entirely  ignorant  of  prison  dis- 
cipline ;   whether,  therefore,  duties  of 
much  greater  weight  and  responsibility 
devolved  upon  the  regular  warders  than 
before;  whetherthe  police  who  are  getting 
an  extra  grant  were  also  relieved  by 
auxiliaries  from  the  Army  and  Army 
Beserve ;  and,  whether,  taking  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  of  the  prison 
warders  into  consideration,  the  Govern- 
ment can  see  their  way  to  make  an  allow- 
ance for  their  increased  duty  and  respon- 
sibility during  thepast  eighteen  months  ? 
Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber asks  me  10  Questions,  the  answers 
to  which  would  take  up  a  considerable 
time,  and  I  trust  he  will  be  satisfied 
when  I  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  all  the 
persons  detained  under  the  Protection 
of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland)  Act 
have  been  released,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  the  Prisons  Board  to  submit  the  names 
of  certain  prison  officers  to  Government 
for  some  reward  for  extra  duties.     As, 
however,  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot 
be  arranged  without  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  and  as  the  case  is  not  yet  in 
It  position  to  be  submitted  to  their  Lord- 


ships, I  wish  to  avoid  raising  hopes  that 
may  not  afterwards  be  capable  of  fulfil- 
ment. 

Mb.  HEALT:  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state  that  in  proportion  to 
their  number  and  the  work  they  have 
done  they  shall  receive  rewards  com- 
paratively as  great  as  those  granted  to 
the  police  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  The  answer  to 
that  cannot,  of  course,  be  made  by  any 
Department  without  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury. 

PARLIAMENT -BUSINESS   OF    THE 
HOUSE— POLICE  SUPERAN- 
NUATION BILL. 

Babon  DE  FEEEIEBES  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  he  cannot  give  some  facilities 
for  considering  the  Police  Superannua- 
tion Bill,  for  being  opposed  it  runs  the 
risk  of  never  coming  before  the  House, 
owing  to  the  half-past  Twelve  o'clock 
Eule  and  the  existing  press  of  business, 
and  thus  the  legitimate  expectations  of 
a  most  deserving  body  of  men  appear 
likely  to  be  again  indefinitely  postponed  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT,  in  re- 

Ely,  said,  he  could  assure  the  hon.  Mem- 
er  that  he  regretted  very  much  that 
the  legitimate  expectations  of  a  meet  de- 
serving body  of  men  appeared  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  postponed.  But  the  hon. 
Member  must  undertake  the  task  of  in- 
ducing the  hon.  Member  for  South  Lei- 
cestershire (Mr.  Pell)  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Devon  (Sir  Massey  Lopes) 
to  relent.  If  he  succeeded  in  that  uiffi- 
cult  task,  then  they  might  hope  to  make 
some  progress  with  the  Bill. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND— INTIMIDATION. 

Sib  HENEY  FLETOKER  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  If  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  burning  of  a  labourer's 
house  near  Mallow,  reported  in  the 
"Oork  Constitution"  as  follows: — 

'^  There  arc  circumstances  attending  upon  the 
burning  of  the  labourer  Looney^s  house  near 
Mallow,  on  Friday  last,  as  reported  in  our 
columns  of  Saturday,  which  present  features  of 
incredible  barbarity.  It  appears  that  this  poor 
family,  having  barely  escaped  being  bumra  to 
death  in  their  humble  home,  were  first  compelled 
to  watch  helplessly  while  the  little  they  pos- 
sessed was  being  consumed  in  the  flames,  no 
one  coming  to  their  aid,  and  many  hours  after 
were  found  by  the  magistrate  crouching  by  the 
sido  of  the  pubUo  roaoL  half  naked  and  wiUioat 
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food,  because,  being  under  the  ban  of  ''boy- 
cotting/' nobody  was  courageous  enough  to 
afford  even  the  infant  of  a  month  old,  who 
formed  one  of  the  miserable  party,  any  suc- 
cour ; " 

and,  whether  the  above  facts  are  true ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  any  steps  have  been 
taken  to  lessen  the  state  of  intimidations 
apparently  prevalent  in  the  district  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  :  Sir,  I  have  had 
a  report  on  this  case  from  the  Sub- 
Inspector  of  Constabulary,  who  was  pre- 
sent on  the  spot  the  morning  of  the  oc- 
currence. As  usual  in  such  cases,  the 
newspaper  account  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated. The  poor  people  had  their 
clothing  on,  and  were  able  to  save  some 
few  articles  of  furniture.  The  youngest 
of  the  children  is  10  months  old,  not 
one  month,  as  stated.  They  received 
assistance  from  one  of  the  neighbours 
only,  and  the  Sub-Inspector  sent  them 
some  bread  from  the  Constabulary 
barrack.  They  are  now  under  shelter 
in  a  place  called  ''Dan's  Castle,"  in  the 
vicinity,  and  pending  the  erection  of  a 
police  hut  near  the  scene,  a  party  of 
police  have  been  quartered  in  the  castle, 
which  is  the  only  available  house  in  the 
vicinity. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— THE  SPECIAL, 
AND  RESIDENT  MAGISTRATES,  AND 
THE  POLICE. 

Mb.  GIBSON  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
In  what  form  had  the  constabulary  and 
special  and  resident  magistrates  been 
induced  to  give  their  opinions  on  evic- 
tions ;  had  any  data  been  given  them  as 
to  how  they  were  to  discriminate  between 
ejectments  which  were  not  to  be  censured 
and  those  which  they  should  describe  as 
oases  of  hardship ;  were  they  to  have 
any  regard  to  the  necessities  of  the  land- 
lord and  his  family ;  and,  were  the  duties 
of  censorship,  as  to  the  character  of 
legal  process,  to  be  applied  to  all  the 
creditors  of  the  tenant,  or  to  be  confined 
to  the  landlord  only  ? 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN :  Sir,  in  the  de- 
tailed report  of  evictions  sent  in  by  the 
constable  or  Sub-Inspector  of  the  district, 
a  statement  is  called  for  which  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  in  the  printed  form  :  — 

**  This  statement  is  to  comprise  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  cause  of 
evictions,  whether  they  produced  much  hardship 
or  excitement  in  the  neighbourhood.'* 

Those  are  the  instruotions  which  are 


given.  With  regard  to  the  last  para- 
graph of  the  Question,  the  instructions 
were  always  held  to  relate  to  the  evicting 
person,  whether  landlord  or  creditor. 
The  late  Mr.  Burke  altered  the  form, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  fuller  parti- 
culars, about  a  year  ag^.  I  will  give  a 
specimen  of  two  of  the  answers  without 
the  names — 

'*  The  case  of  A  B  is  one  of  hardship,  as  he 
was  highly-rented,  had  indifferent  land,  and  a 
large  family.  That  of  C  D  was  not  a  case  of 
ha^hip,  as  he  could  have  paid  his  rent,  and 
was  comfortably  off." 

Then,  again — 

'*  There  was  no  hardship  in  this  case.  E  F  is 
a  carpenter,  and  well  able  to  pay  his  rent  if  so 
disposed ;  but  he  wanted  to  get  away  with  it,  as 
he  expects  to  get  money  from  the  Land  League 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  evicted.  He  luw  a 
new  house,  built  for  himself,  where  he  intends 
to  Hve." 

And,  again  — 

''  G  H,  wife,  and  eight  children  were  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  The  eviction  was  not 
a  case  of  hardship,  as  the  rents  were  reasonable, 
and  being  admitted  as  caretaker,  he  had  six 
months  to  redeem." 

And,  again — 

"Tenants  had  nowhere  to  go.  These  men 
were  |>aying  very  high  rent;  nearly  double 
valuation.  These  people  were  in  a  miserable 
state  of  poverty." 

The  Special  Eesident  Magistrates  send  in 
periodical  reports  of  the  nature  of  the 
evictions  in  their  districts.  Frequent 
Ministerial  statements  have  been  made 
in  Parliament  as  to  the  contumacious 
refusal  to  pay  rent  among  the  tenants  of 
Ireland.  These  statements  would  have 
been  based  on  the  reports  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  I  never  have  heard 
that  their  general  accuracy  or  authority 
was  disputed  when  used  for  this  purpose. 
I  hope  I  may  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  a  word  of  explanation.  Having  ob- 
served much  criticism  on  the  epithet 
**  cruel,"  which  I  used  the  other  day,  I 
may  say  that  I  did  not  apply  the  epithet 
to  the  conduct  of  any  landlord  towards 
his  tenant.  What  I  did  say  was  that 
those  particular  landlords  who  were 
carrying  out  evictions  which  were  re- 
ported to  the  Gt>vemment  as  cases  of 
hardship  were  behaving  in  a  cruel  man- 
ner towards  the  Executive  Government, 
which  was  trying  to  do  its  best  under 
great  difficulties.  As  often  happens  on 
a  Wednesday,  the  newspaper  report  was 
much  condensed,  and  so  the  mistake 
arose. 
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Mb.  J.  LO  WTHEB :  May  I  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  what  maohineiy 
the  authorities  have  invented  for  testing 
the  value  of  the  land,  and  the  ascertain- 
ing whether  it  is  over-rented  ? 

Me.  TREVELYAN  :  They  have  the 
valuation,  the  rent,  and  the  number  of 
years'  rent  due.  The  authorities  have 
the  same  means  of  getting  information 
on  this  subject  that  they  have  of  getting 
materials  for  any  Beport  on  the  peace 
and  order  or  position  of  the  district. 

Mb.  GIBSON  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  explained  his  meaning 
to  be  that  the  conduct  of  certain  land- 
lords towards  the  Executive  Government 
was  cruel.  Oould  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman say  whether  or  not  those  land- 
lords were  compelled  to  evict  their 
tenants  in  order  to  obtain  money  where- 
with to  support  their  families;  and, 
whether,  if  tiiey  ceased  from  evictions, 
the  Government  would  enable  them  to 
support  their  families  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  I  referred  only 
to  landlords  who,  bein?  in  the  same 
position  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Oarrick- 
fergus  (Mr.  Greer),  did  not  take  the 
same  course  as  that  Gentleman  —  the 
course,  namely,  of  waiting  for  the  Ar- 
rears Bill  instead  of  proceeding  with 
evictions. 

Mb.  GIBSON:  That  was  not  my 
Question.  Has  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
satisfied  himself  that  he  has  not  made  a 
charge  of  cruelty  against  landlords  who 
are  unable  to  support  their  families  if 
they  do  not  get  their  rents  ? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN :  It  was  only  to 
those  in  the  position  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oarrickfergus  (Mr.  Greer),  and  who 
did  not  follow  his  example,  that  I  re- 
ferred. That  there  are  such  landlords 
the  Government  are  absolutely  informed, 
but  I  do  not  say  they  are  many.  I  hope 
and  believe  they  are  few. 

Mb.  HEALY  :  May  I  ask  if  landlords 
are  not  as  well  able  to  work  for  their 
living  as  any  other  people  ? 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  adted 
whether  a  summaxy  of  the  evictions 
oould  not  be  presented  to  the  House, 
showing  how  many,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  constable,  were  cases  in  which  the 
tenants  could  not  pay  their  rents,  and 
how  many  were  cases  in  which  they 
were  able,  but  wilfully  reftised  to  do 

80? 

Mb.  TREVELYAN:  No,  Sir;  I  can- 
not  undertake  to  place  such  Retomsupon 


the  Table  of  the  House.  Those  Betorns 
are  given  in  great  detail  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Government  to  mrm 
their  judgment  on  peace  and  order  in 
Ireland,  and  the  Government  draw  from 
them  the  conclusions  they  think  ought  to 
be  drawn,  in  whatever  direction  those 
conclusions  point. 

Mb.  GIBSON :  Will  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  communicate  to  the  House 
what  instructions  have  been  given  to 
the  Oonstabulary  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  means  of  the  land- 
lords are  to  be  ascertained  by  them  ? 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  asked  whether  it 
was  not  a  fact  tiiai  the  landlords  had 
lately  evicted  their  tenants  for  the  pay- 
ment of  half-a-year's  rent  in  arrear 
only? 

[No  answer  was  given  to  these 
Questions.] 

NORTH  SEA  FISHERIES  OONVENTION 
— RATIFIOATION. 

Mb.  BIRKBEOK  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Afiiairs, 
When  it  is  proposed  to  ratify  the  Con- 
vention of  6th  May  relative  to  the  Nortii 
Sea  Fisheries  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir, 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared 
to  ratify  the  Convention  as  soon  as  the 
other  Powers,  parties  to  it,  are  ready  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  yet  certain  when  it  will 
be  ratified  by  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  at 
present  name  any  certain  date. 

LAW  AND  POLICE— CASE  OP  CHARLES 
FROST,  WRONGFULLY  CONVICTED. 
Mb.  MACFARLANE  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  his  attention  has  been  oalled  to 
the  case  of  a  man  named  Charles  Frost, 
who  was  charged  at  the  Mansion  House 
with  having  attempted  to  destroy  him- 
self ;  and  u  it  is  taie,  as  stated  by  the 
man,  that  he  was  tried  three  years  ago 
and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  penal  ser- 
vitude upon  the  perjurea  evidence  of  a 
police  officer,  and  after  serving  two  years 
was  released,  his  innocence  having  been 
proved ;  and,  if  the  man's  statement  is 
well  founded,  whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  grant  him  any  compensation  for  die 
injury  dcme  him  by  sudi  misoarriage  of 
justice  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOXJRT:  Sir, 
this  is  one  of  those  unfortunate  cases 
that  do  sometimes   occur  of  mistatoi 
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identity.  On  careful  inveetigation  the 
man  was  found  to  have  been  wronfffnlly 
convicted.  He  was  pardoned,  and  I  took 
every  pains  to  see  that  he  should  get 

food  employment  afterwards,  which  he 
id  get.  As  to  what  has  happened  since, 
I  am  not  particularly  informed  ;  but  I 
have  ordered  further  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  in  order  that  what  can  be  done 
may  be  done. 

Mr.  MAOFAELANE  inquired 
whether,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
some  compensation  could  not  be  made  to 
the  man  ? 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAEOOUBT :  I  can- 
not  answer  that  Question,  but  I  will 
order  further  inquiries  to  be  made. 

PROTECTION   OP   PERSON  AND   PRO- 
PERTY     (IRELAND)      ACT,     1881— 
MICHAEL  M'SWEENEY  AND  JOHN 
RTAN. 
8ia  HEEBERT  MAXWELL  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant   of  Ireland,    Whether  Michael 
M 'Sweeney  and  John  Byan,  who  were 
released  during  the  month  of  May,  had 
been  imprisoned  under  reasonable  sus- 
picion of  havinff  committed  murder  ? 

Mb.  TREVmiTAN :  Sir,  the  hon. 
Baronet  is  quite  correct  in  this  matter. 
In  answering  the  riffht  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Imversity  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Gibson)  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  the 
effect  that  John  Byan  was  guilty  of  in- 
citing to  murder,  and  not  murder,  I  was 
quoting  from  a  report  from  Dublin,  in 
which  a  mistake  had  been  made  on  this 
point.  The  existence  of  that  mistake 
was  not  brought  to  my  notice  until  I 
inquired  about  it  this  morning.  With 
r^iard  to  Michael  M 'Sweeney,  he  was 
released  on  the  7th  of  June.  That  was 
the  day  on  which  the  report  was  sent  me 
from  Dublin,  and  I  can  only  suppose 
that  the  release  was  not  yet  known  to 
the  Department  which  forwarded  it.  I 
have  giyen  directions  that  in  any  case 
where  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  in- 
formation on  which  I  have  grounded  an 
answer  in  Parliament,  the  matter  may 
be  brought  to  my  notice  at  once. 

PROTECTION  OP  PEBSON  AND  PRO- 
PERTY  (IRELAND)  ACT,  1881— 
RESIDENCES  OF  RELEASED  PRI- 
60NER8. 

Mb.  DONALDSON-HUDSON  asked 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 


tenant of  Ireland,  Whether  he  can  give 
any  information  as  to  the  present  resi- 
dences of  those  persons  who  have  been 
released  from  prison  within  the  last  two 
years  who  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  having  committed  murder,  or  haying 
been  accessory  to  it  ? 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  if  the  hon. 
Member  wiU  specify  any  individual  cases 
upon  which  he  requires  this  information^ 
I  shall  have  no  objection  to  endeavour 
to  sunply  it  to  him ;  but  I  cannot  ffive 
him  the  general  information  off-hand. 

EGYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS— THE 
FLEET  AT  ALEXANDRIA. 

SiE  H.  DRXJMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  If  he  can 
state  what  steps  were  taken  by  Sir  Beau- 
champ  Seymour,  and  Her  Majesty's  ships 
under  his  command,  last  Sunday,  tne 
11th  of  May,  for  the  protection  of 
British  life  and  property  at  Alexandria ; 
and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Government 
nourish  the  belief  that  the  repetition  of 
such  steps  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
British  interests  in  that  Oily  in  case  of 
the  renewal  of  disturbances  r 

Mb.  OAMPBELL  .  BANNERMAN  : 
Sir,  the  hon.  Member  yesterday  addressed 
this  identical  Question  to  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  answer  then 
given  by  my  hon.  Friend. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF :  The 
Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  yes- 
terday did  not  give  me  a  satisfactory 
answer.  I  shall  continue  asking  this 
Question  until  I  do  get  one. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— DEATH  FROM 

EXPOSURE  AT  AN  EVICTION  AT 

RHODE,  KING'S  CO. 

Mr.  MOLLOY  asked  the  Ohief  Secre- 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  If  he 
is  aware  that  Mr.  Oowing,  coroner,  at- 
tended atBhode,  King's  Oounty,  on  Wed- 
nesday last,  to  open  an  inquest  on  the 
bodv  of  a  child,  aged  twelve  months,  who 
died  firom  exposure  consequent  upon  an 
eviction  and  the  refusal  of  the  resident 
magistrate  to  allow  the  shelter  huts  to 
be  erected  which  had  been  provided ;  if 
the  child,  at  the  time  of  the  eviction,  was 
lying  ill  of  the  measles,  and  in  a  dan- 
gerous state;  whether  Sub-Inspector 
Oaulfield  neglected  to  summon  a  jury, 
although  he  had  received  the  ooroner^s 
precept  eighteen  hours  before  the  time 
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for  holding  the  inquest;  and  whether, 
at  the  opening  of  the  inquest,  the  police 
offered  no  explanation  to  the  coroner, 
hut  merely  stated  in  reply  that,  although 
the  precept  had  heen  received,  no  jury 
had  been  summoned  ;  what  steps  the 
Government  propose  to  take  in  the 
matter ;  and,  whether  the  family  of  the 
dead  child,  and  the  other  families  of  the 
evicted,  are  not  at  liberty  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  shelter  huts,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  denied  to  them  by  the 
resident  magistrate  ? 

Mr.  sexton  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  police,  at 
Hhode,  King's  County,  recently  pre- 
vented by  threats  the  erection  of  a  hut, 
provided  by  the  Ladies'  Land  League, 
to  shelter  the  family  of  an  evicted  la- 
bourer named  Kavanagh;  whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  conduct  of  the  police, 
Kavanagh,  his  wife,  and  his  children, 
who,  as  notified  to  the  police,  were  ill  of 
measles,  had  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
shelter  of  a  shed  or  stable  without  door, 
window,  or  chimney,  and  have  lived 
there  for  the  last  fortnight ;  whether 
the  result  has  been  that  exposure  has 
caused  the  death  of  one  of  the  children, 
and  that  another  is  now  lying  at  the 
point  of  death  ;  whether  the  coroner  of 
Queen's  County,  in  accordance  with  the 
Law,  issued  his  precept  to  the  police 
directing  them  to  provide  a  jury  to  in- 
quire into  the  death  of  the  child,  and 
giving  them  twenty-eight  hours'  notice 
for  the  purpose ;  whether  the  police  dis- 
regarded the  precept,  and  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  jury,  in  consequence  of  which 
no  inquest  has  yet  been  held ;  and, 
whether  the  Executive  will  take  notice 
of  the  conduct  of  the  police,  and  insti- 
tute further  action  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN:  Sir,  as  these 
two  Questions  relate  to  the  same  matter, 
I  shall  answer  them  both  together.  I 
am  informed  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
are  as  follows : — The  Coroner  did  attend 
at  Ehode,  in  the  King's  County,  on  the 
14th  instant,  to  open  an  inquest  on  the 
body  of  a  child  of  a  labourer  named 
Kavanagh,  who  has  been  employed  on 
the  farm  of  a  Mr.  Kerr.  He,  with  other 
labourers,  had  demanded  higher  wages, 
and,  being  refused,  struck  work,  and  had 
been  ordered  by  the  magistrates  in  Petty 
Sessions  to  give  up  his  house  and  gar- 
den. There  was  no  eviction  in  the  case. 
Kavanagh's  child  was  at  the  time  suffer- 
er, Molloff 


ing  from  measles,  and  Mr.  Kerr  told  him 
he  might  remain  in  the  house  if  he  pro- 
duced a  medical  certificate  to  the  effect 
that  moving  the  child  would  be  injurious. 
Elavanagh,  however,  gave  up  possession 
at  once  and  got  shelter  in  an  unoccupied 
house,  which  I  am  informed  a  very  little 
trouble  would  have  rendered  quite  habit- 
able. The  child  having  died,  the  Coroner, 
by  letter  of  the  12th  instant,  sent  the 
Sub-Inspector  a  precept  to  hold  an  in- 
quest on  the  14th,  and  the  Sub-Inspec- 
tor telegraphed  on  the  13th  to  have  the 
Coroner  informed  that  an  inquest  was 
unnecessary,  as  the  child  had  died  from 
natural  causes.  Nevertheless,  the  Coro- 
ner attended  on  the  14th,  when  the  Sub- 
Inspector  handed  him  a  notice  explain- 
ing that  the  time  had  not  been  Bu£B.cient 
to  enable  him  to  collect  a  jury,  there 
being  few  eligible  persons  residing  in  the 
locality.  The  Sub-Inspector  asked  for 
a  fresh  precept,  giving  sufficient  time  to 
summon  a  jury ;  but  the  Coroner  stated  he 
would  not  issue  one,  but  would  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Government. 
No  communication  has,  however,  been 
since  received  from  him  by  Ghovem- 
ment.  The  erection  of  the  huts  for  these 
labourers  had  been  prevented  by  the 
magistrate,  as  information  had  been 
given  that  they  were  to  be  erected  for 
purposes  of  intimidation  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  labourers'  strike. 
Huts  are  allowed  to  be  erected  now 
under  the  circumstances  which  I  stated 
on  Friday.  The  doctor  who  attended 
Kavanagh's  child  states  that  it  died  from 
natural  causes ;  another  of  his  children 
is  now  ill.  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  report ;  bat  I  have 
directed  further  inquiry  to  be  made  as 
to  the  alleged  neglect  of  the  SuVIn- 
spector. 

IRELAND— ADVANCES  TO  IBISH  LAND- 
LORDS ON  IRISH  ESTATES. 
Captain  AYLMER  asked  the  Finan- 
cial Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether, 
seeing  that  many  Insurance  Companies, 
and  persons  who  have  lent  money  on 
Irish  estates,  or  have  bought  up  charge 
on  same,  insist  on  payment  of  their 
interest,  and  threaten  foreclosure  if  the 
landlords  of  such  estates  do  not  take  all 
legal  steps  to  put  themselves  in  position 
to  pay  such  charges,  the  Treasury  will, 
in  such  cases,  where  the  tenants  have 
not  paid  their  rents,  make  advances  to 
these  landlords  to  enable  them  to  paj 
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Buch  obar^es  if  they  stay  for  the  present 
further  evictions  ? 

Me.  COURTNEY :  No,  Sir ;  it  is  not 
intended  to  make  such  advances. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  RAILWAY 
RATES— DRAFT  REPORT. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Hailways,  If  he  can  account  for  the 
publication  by  the  daily  newspapers  of 
the  Draft  Eeports  submitted  to  that 
Committee,  before  they  have  been  finally 
decided  on  i 

Me.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  :  No,  Sir ; 
I  cannot  account  for  the  circumstance. 
All  that  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain is  that  the  first  publication  of  the 
Draft  Report  was  in  the  Dublin  /Vm- 
man*8  Journal,  I  think,  however,  that, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  that  if  that  publication 
has  occurred  through  the  instrumentality 
of  any  Member  of  the  Committee,  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  Gentleman 
could  consider  it  consistent  with  his  duty 
to  the  House  to  treat  a  Paper  marked 
"strictly  private  and  confidential"  as 
one  which  should  be  laid  before  the 
public. 

EaYPT— THE  POLITICAL  CRISIS. 

Mr.  M'COAN  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whe- 
ther Sir  Edward  Malet  had  been  in- 
structed to  take  any  and  what  steps  to 
exact  punishment  and  reparation  for  the 
murder  of  the  British  subjects  killed  in 
Alexandria  during  the  riot  of  the  11th 
instant ;  whether  any  provision,  beyond 
the  stationing  of  a  gunboat  at  either 
end  of  the  channel,  has  been  made,  or 
is  contemplated,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Suez  Canal ;  whether  Sir  E.  Malet 
has  been  any  party  to  the  arrangement 
under  which  Bagheb  Pasha  has  formed 
a  new  Egyptian  Ministry  in  which  Arabi 
Pasha  remains  Minister  of  War;  and, 
whether,  in  view  of  the  recent  Anelo- 
French  Note,  demanding  the  removal  of 
Arabi  from  office  and  his  exile  from 
Egypt,  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
recognise  any  ministry  of  which  he  still 
forms  a  part  ? 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  that  before 
that  Question  was  answered  it  might  be 
convenient  that  he  should  ask  the  Prime 
Minister  a  Question  on  this  subject,  of 
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which  he  had  given  him  private  Notice. 
That  Question  was.  Whether  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  still  adhered  to  the 
policy  which  they  had  announced,  that 
no  settlement  of  the  Egyptian  Question 
could  be  entertained  or  sanctioned  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  which  did 
not  require  the  dismissal  of  Arabi  Pasha 
from  any  position  of  trust  or  power  in 
Egypt;  and,  whether  that  declaration 
had  been  laid  down  as  one  of  the  bases 
of  the  approaching  Conference  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir 
Edward  Malet  was  informed  on  the  17th 
instant  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
abstained  from  making  demands  for  the 
present;  but  that  he  was  to  let  it  be 
clearly  understood  that  they  would  re- 
quire full  reparation  and  satisfaction  for 
the  outrages  committed  during  the  recent 
disturbances.  The  Government  have  al- 
ready declined  in  both  Houses  to  make 
a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  safety  of 
the  Suez  Canal;  but  they  attach  the 
highest  possible  importance  to  the  im- 
mense interest  of  England  in  connection 
with  it.  Sir  Edward  Malet  has  not  been 
a  party  to  the  formation  of  the  new 
Egyptian  Ministry ;  and  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  in  no  way  receded 
from  their  declaration  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  a.  J.  BALFOUR  said,  that  per- 
haps now  the  Prime  Minister  would 
answer  the  Question  he  had  put  to 
him. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  this  is  rather  a  strong  example 
of  the  inconvenience  of  putting  Ques- 
tions relating  to  matters  of  the  utmost 
delicacy  without  due  Notice.  [''  Oh !  "] 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  express  that 
opinion,  although  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site think  it  necessary  to  interrupt  me. 
The  so-called  ''private  Notice"  which  I 
received  was  a  note  placed  in  my  hands 
as  I  entered  the  House.  Undoubtedly, 
a  part  of  it  does  join  on  and  dovetail 
with  the  answer  just  given  by  my  hon. 
Friend,  in  which  he  stated  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  nothing  to  re- 
tract from  what  they  had  heretofore  said 
on  the  Egyptian  Question.  But  along- 
side the  question  of  the  ultimate  political 
settlement  of  Egypt  there  has  come  up 
another  question,  which  for  the  moment 
is  the  dominant  question,  and  that  is  the 
safety  of  European  life  and  property  in 
Egypt.  That  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
cept with  reference  to  the  hands  in  which 
the  power  is  temporarily  placed.    That 
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question  and  the  interests  connected 
with  it  would  render  it  highly  improper 
in  me  to  give  any  answer  to  the  Ques- 
tion now  addressed  to  me.  With  regard 
to  the  Conference,  I  can  give  a  little 
more  particularity  to  the  answer  I  gave 
yesterday,  because  reference  has  been 
made,  in  the  Correspondence  now  going 
on,  to  the  particular  despatch  as  contain- 
ing  what  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit 
are  the  bases  of  the  Conference.  That 
is  a  despatch  dated  the  6th  of  February, 
and  it  is  included  in  the  Papers  already 
in  the  hands  of  Members. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  Sultan  has  con- 
curred with  the  holding  of  a  Conference 
upon  the  affairs  of  Egypt ;  and,  whether 
he  can  state  where  and  when  this  Con- 
ference will  be  held,  and  what  Powers 
will  be  represented  ? 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  Sir,  as 
the  result  of  the  exchange  of  views  which 
has  lately  taken  place  among  the  Powers, 
the  Great  Powers  have  agreed,  upon  the 
initiative  of  England  and  France,  that 
there  is  ground  for  deliberation  in  com- 
mon on  the  present  state  of  Egypt,  and 
on  the  measures  which  it  may  entail ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  have  pro- 
posed that  the  Representatives  of  the  six 
Great  Powers  shall  meet  in  Conference 
at  Constantinople  on  Thursday  next. 

Me.  G.  W.  ELLIOT  said,  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  Question  had  not  been 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  can 
only  state  that  the  present  information 
that  the  Government  have  is  that  the 
Conference  is  to  meet  without  the  con- 
currence of  Turkey ;  but  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber will  see,  when  he  comes  to  read  the 
Correspondence,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
answer  accurately  Questions  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Me.  J.  LOWTHER :  Has  the  Sultan 
declined  to  take  part  in  the  Conference  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  All  I 
can  say  is  that  there  is  an  actual  conflict 
of  words  on  the  fact. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember 1881,  Sir  E.  Malet  wrote  to  Lord 
Granville  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  During  the  late  crisis  there  was  a  consider- 
able panic  in  the  large  Foreign  population  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo,  ariaing  not  so  much  ^m 
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the  expectation  that  the  movement  would  tnm 
against  Foreigners,  as  from  the  sense  of  help- 
lessness on  their  paxt  if  it  did. 

**  In  connection  with  this  point,  I  would  ven- 
ture to  recommend  that  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  of  war  should  be  stationed  at  Alexandria 
during  the  winter ;  " 

whether,  on  the  24th  of  October  1881, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  "Invin- 
cible," Sir  E.  Malet  again  wrote  to  Lord 
Granville,  as  follows: — 

**The  despatch  of  H.M.8.  'InTinctble'  to 
Alexandria,  which  was  ordered  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  consequence  of  a  passags 
in  my  despatch  of  the  2dth  ultimo,  in  which  I 
had  ventured  to  recommend  that  a  ship  of  war 
should  be  stationed  at  Alexandria  during  the 
winter,  assumed,  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, a  different  character  from  that  which 
was  intended.  The  complaint  and  the  presence 
of  the  Turkish  Commission  gave  it  a  political 
significance  which  had  not  originally  belon|(^ 
to  it,  with  the  ultimate  result  that,  instead  ol 
being  stationed  at  Alexandria,  and  fulfilling  the 
object  of  preventing  panics  among  the  Foreign 
population,  the  '  Invincible '  quitted  the  port  on 
the  day  following  her  arrival. 

"  I  trust  that  this  circumstance  may  not 
prevent  Her  Majesty's  Gtovemment  from  carry- 
ing out  the  design  with  which  the  *  Invincible ' 
was  first  despatdied ;  '* 

and,  whether  he  can  state  the  dates  of 
the  arrivals  and  departures  from  Alex- 
andria of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  vessels 
of  war  between  that  date  and  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  of  the  class,  tonnage,  and , 
armament  of  such  vessels  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  Sir.  the 
passages  in  Sir  Edward  Malet's  de- 
spatches, to  which  the  hon.  Member 
refers,  are  correctly  quoted.  For  the 
information  respecting  the  movements 
and  size  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  I  must 
refer  the  hon.  Member  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  asked, 
How  long  it  was  since  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  Sir  Edward  Malet  wrote 
to  Lord  Granville  that  Alexandria  had 
been  left  without  the  presence  of  any 
English  man-of-war  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  The 
hon.  Qentleman*s  Question  only  ap- 
peared upon  the  Paper  yesterday,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  the 
necessary  information  from  the  Admi- 
ralty by  2  o'clock  to-day.  I  think  it 
would  be  best  to  address  the  Question  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  aaid, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  him 
yesterday  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, whO|  when  he  had  put  a  Qaeatioii 
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to  him  to-day,  had  declined  to  give  him 
aiiv  ADswer 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  The 
hon.  Member  is  inacouratein  saying  that 
I  referred  him  yesterday  to  the  Secretary 
to  the  Admiralty. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN  :  I 
understand  my  hon.  Friend  to  say  that 
yesterday  the  non.  Baronet  referred  him 
to  me,  and  that  I  have  declined  to 
answer  him.  The  hon.  Baronet  did  not 
refer  my  hon.  Friend  to  me.  The  words 
used,  which,  for  greater  accuracy,  I  have 
brought  with  me,  were  these ;  he  con- 
cluded his  answer  by  saying — 

**  In  the  opinion  of  the  Admiralty,  however, 
it  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  state  the  pur- 
port of  those  instructions." 

That  is  hardly  a  reference  to  me  for  fur- 
ther information. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF :  I 
am  very  sorry  I  cannot  quite  agree  with 
my  hon.  Friend.  I  therefore  wish  to 
ask  him  a  Question.  I  want  him  to  in- 
form me,  not  what  instructions  the  Ad- 
miralty have  issued  to  Sir  Beauchamp 
Seymour,  but  what  were  the  measures 
taken  for  the  protection  of  British  life 
and  property  in  Egypt  up  to  the  11th  of 
May,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  hav- 
ing stated  that  he  had  received  a  de- 
spatch from  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour 
containing  information  on  that  question. 
It  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  not  of  in- 
struction. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN :  I 
cannot  understand  how  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber can  think  that  this  Question  can  be 
answered  by  me.  The  answer  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  if  I  must  read  it  in  its 
whole  length,  was  this — **The  despatch 
of  Sir  Beachamp  Seymour  containing  an 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  the  Question 
is  on  its  way  home.^'  He  did  not  say  it 
had  come,  but  that  it  was  on  its  way 
home. 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  that  if  it  was  not 
inconvenient  to  the  Prime  Minister,  he 
should  like  to  ask  him  one  Question 
arising  out  of  the  answer  he  had  given 
as  to  the  bases  of  the  proposed  Con- 
ference. The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
his  answer  just  now,  had  referred  to  a 
despatch  of  the  6th  of  February,  in 
which  the  bases  of  the  Conference  were 
stated  to  be,  as  far  as  he  understood 
them,  the  maintenance  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, the  welfare  of  the  Egyptian 
people  as  secured  by  the  Firman  of  the 


Sultan,  and  the  strict  observance  of  In- 
ternational engagements.  He  should 
like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
Question  with  regard  to  the  last  para- 
graph. Alluding  to  the  Conference,  the 
last  paragraph  said  that  it  was  also,  in 
their  opinion,  the  right  of  the  Sultan  to 
be  a  party  in  the  proceedings  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  might  ensue.  He  wished 
to  ask  whether  that  portion  of  the  ar- 
rangement so  proposed  by  Lord  Gran- 
ville in  February  with  respect  to  the 
Conference  had  been  departed  from,  and 
whether  the  Government  had  abandoned 
the  idea  of  the  Sultan  taking  part  in 
this  discussion  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  No,  Sir;  un- 
doubtedly, it  was  our  opinion  that  it 
would  be  his  right,  and  it  is  so  now ; 
but  the  Sultan  himself  is  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  in  this  particular  he  does 
not  fall  in  with  the  opinion  which  all 
the  other  Powers  have  arrived  at.  We 
have  neither  the  inclination  nor  the 
power  to  override  his  judgment. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  whether,  as  the 
Porte  had  decided  not  to  join  the  Con- 
ference, it  would  still  be  held  at  Con- 
stantinople ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Yes,  Sir. 

EVICTIONS  (IRELAND)— LOED  ROSS. 
MORE'S  ESTATES. 

Mr.  DILLON  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  has  been 
informed  that  several  writs  for  arrears 
of  rent  have  been  served  on  the  estates 
of  Lord  Rossmore,  Stephen  Murphy, 
and  the  Rev.  Hans  Acheson,  in  the 
county  of  Monaghan ;  that  three  writs 
have  already  been  executed  on  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Acheson'fl  property,  the  tenant's 
interest  in  each  case  being  sold  and  pur- 
chased by  the  bailiff,  with  a  view  to  bar 
them  from  all  rights  under  the  Arrears 
Bill ;  and,  that  ejectments  on  the  title 
were  served  on  June  12th  ;  whether  his 
attention  has  been  directed  to  a  letter 
from  Rev.  D.  Donnelly,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Clogher,  dated  June  1st,  and  in  which 
occurs  the  following  words : — 

'*  Writs,  you  see,  are  being  issued  over  the 
Rossmore  Estate,  writs  for  rent  arrears  which 
every  one  knows  the  people  are  utterly  unable 
to  pay,  writs  which  therefore  mean  simply,  be 
Lord  Rossmore' s  legal  rights  what  they  may, 
the  utter  destruction  and  annihilation  of  the 
unfortunate  tenants ; " 

whether  he  is  aware  that  this  system  is 
being  adopted  in  many  parts  of  Lreland ; 
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and,  whether,  in  yiew  of  this  state  of 
things,  he  will  not  now  consider  the 
necessity  of  immediately  introducing  a 
short  Bill  putting  a  stay  of  six  months 
on  the  execution  of  all  eviction  decrees 
in  Ireland  ? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  my  attention 
has  not  been  called  to  the  instances  men- 
tioned otherwise  than  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's Question.     I  naturally   read  the 
Question    with   great  pain,    in  conse- 
quence of  the  allegation  which  by  im- 
plication it   contains.     With  regard  to 
the  inquiry  whether  I  am  aware  that 
this  system  is  being  adopted  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland,  I  had  better  refer  the 
hon.  Member  to  what  has  already  been 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.     The  hon. 
Member  further  asks  me  whether  I  will 
consider  the  necessity  of  immediately 
introducing  a  short  Bill  putting  a  stay 
of  six  months  on  the  execution  of  all 
evictions  in  Ireland  ?    That  is  a  repe- 
tition of  a  Question  which  I  have  already 
answered.     I   do  not  complain  of  the 
Question  being  repeated ;  but  I  can  only 
refer  the  hon.  Member  to  my  former 
answer,  in  which  I  state  that  I  know 
of  no  mode  in  which  we  can  effect  the 
object   desired  by   the  hon.    Member, 
except  by  expediting  ourselves,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can,  inducing  others  to  expe- 
dite, the  passing  of  the  Arrears  Bill. 
That  this  legislation  should  be  expedited 
as  much  as  possible  is  the  interest,  not 
of  the  tenants   alone,  but  also  of  the 
landlords.    I  have  received  this  morn- 
ing a  letter   from   a  landlord  in  the 
West  of  Ireland,  who  was  well  known 
to  me  long  ago,  in  which  he  states — 
and  I  place  me  utmost  reliance  upon 
his   statement — that   not  only  has  he 
received    no    rent    for    the    last    four 
years,  and  that,   being  convinced  that 
any  attempt  to  evict  would  only  cause 
crime,  he  has  not  evicted  anyone,  but 
that  these  Sessions  he  is  sued  by  the 
Guardians  of  his  Union  for  the  payment 
of  £  1 92  for  poor  rates.      Under  these 
circumstances,  we  can  only  trust  that  in 
the  interest  oif  all,  both  landlords  and 
tenants,  everyone  will  strive  to  expedite 
the  Irish  legislation  as  much  as  possible. 

PAKLIAMENT— BUSINESS   OF  THE 
HOUSE— THE  NEW  EULES  OF   PKO- 
CEDURE. 
Mb.  GORST  asked  the  First  Lord  of 

the  Treasury,  Whether  his  attention  has 

Mr.  Dillon 


been  called  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  It. 
W.  Duff,  Junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
at  Banff,  on  the  16th  instant,  in  which  he 
is  reported  to  have  said  : — 

"  I  believe  the  Gk>vemment  are  determined 
to  pass  the  Procedure  Rules,  if  possible,  before 
Parliament  rises ;  and,  if  not,  though  of  course 
I  am  not  in  Cabinet  secrets,  I  beUeve  by  calling 
an  Autumn  Session  for  the  purpose ; " 

and,  whether  Mr.  R.  W.  Duff  has  cor- 
rectly described  the  intention  of  the 
Government  of  which  he  is  a  Member  ? 
Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Yes,  Sir;  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  speech 
of  my  hon.  Friend ;  and  I  observed  with 
pleasure  that  my  hon.  Friend,  in  the 
exercise  of  that  caution  which  is  sup- 
posed to  exist  North  of  the  Tweed  in  a 
degree  at  least  equal  to  that  in  which  it 
exists  South  of  the  Tweed,  did  not  un- 
dertake to  convey  in  his  remarks  the 
intentions  of  the  Government ;  but  said 
that  his  own  opinion  was  that  it  would 
not  be  an  unreasonable  course  if  they 
were  determined  to  carry  the  Procedure 
Kules ;  and,  standing  upon  that  opinion, 
he  thought  that  the  Government  would 
act  upon  it.  It  was  very  natural,  I 
think,  with  the  perfect  confidence  my 
hon.  Friend  has  in  the  Government,  that 
he  should  think  that  whatever  has  com- 
mended itself  to  him  as  highly  reason- 
able would  be  adopted  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I  shall.  Sir,  have  something  more 
to  say  on  the  subject  when  I  come  to 
speak  on  the  Business  of  the  House. 

PAKLIAMENT— PARLIAMENTARY 

ELECTIONS  (CORRUPT   AND   ILLEOAl* 

PRACTICES)  BILL. 

Mr.  cavendish  BENTINCK  asked 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether 
three  letters,  which  were  published  bj 
the  ''  Times  "  newspaper,  on  Saturday , 
10th  June,  and  which  purported  to  have 
been  respectively  addressed  by  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  the  CbanceUor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  the  Bir- 
mingham Trades  Council,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Elections  Bill, 
are  genuine;  whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  amend  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Bill  by  charging  official 
election  expenses  on  the  local  rates; 
and,  whether  he  is  now  prepared  to  in- 
form the  House  what  course  he  intends 
to  take  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
honourable  Member  for  Stoke,  referred 
to  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  ? 
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Mr.  GLADSTONE :  In  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member's  Question,  I  have  to  state 
that  the  three  letters  referred  to  in  the 
Question  as  having  appeared  in  The 
Times  are  genuine.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternment  have  no  intention  of  proposing 
to  amend  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  by 
charging  official  election  expenses  on  the 
local  rates. 

PABLIAMENT— BUSINESS    OP  THE 
HOUSE— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  mac  IVER,  as  a  point  of  Order, 
asked  the  Speaker  if  it  was  not  part  of 
the  unwritten  law  of  Parliament  that 
private  Members  should  refrain  from 
pressing  on  Ministers  Questions  which, 
m  their  discretion,  it  was  not  for  the 
public  interest  should  be  answered  ;  and 
also,  if  it  was  not  part  of  the  unwritten 
law  of  Parliament  that  Ministers  who 


ject-matter  is  concerned.  The  House  is 
aware,  from  many  previous  declarations, 
that  the  Prevention  of  Crime  and  the 
Arrears  Bills  are  both,  in  the  view  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  passed  into  law,  and  to 
be  passed  with  such  despatch  as  a  just 
consideration  of  their  provisions  will 
allow.  I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
any  disposition  to  contest  that  proposi- 
tion generally  ;  but  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  by  dwelling  on  it.  But  intima- 
tion has  been  g^veu,  and  not  unreason- 
ably, considering  that  we  have  now 
reached  the  20th  of  June,  that  it  would 
now  be  expected  that  the  Government 
would  give  some  account  of  their  gene- 
ral views,  as  far  as  time  permits,  with 
regard  to  the  further  transaction  of 
Public  Business  in  the  House  ;  and.  Sir, 
it  is  quite  natural  that  when  the  Govern- 


assumed  to  answer  Questions  should  use  |  nient  are  asking  for  time  to  push  for- 


reasonable  endeavours  to  see  that  those 
answers  were  correct?  The  point  on 
which  he  respectfully  asked  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Speaker  was  whether  the 
practice  of  making  evasive  and  incorrect 
statements  in  reply  to  Questions  was  not 
disrespectful  to  Parliament  and  fraught 
with  inconvenience. 

Mr.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  asking  me  a  Question  on  a  point 
of  Order  now  arising,  and  therefore  I 
must  respectfully  decline  to  answer. 

MOTION. 

PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 

HOUSE. 

ICnnSTERIAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  Sir,  I  have  to 
move  that  the  Arrears  (Ireland)  Bill 
have  precedence,  on  every  day  for  which 
it  is  put  down,  of  all  other  Orders  of 
the  Day  and  Notices  of  Motion  except 
the  Prevention  of  Grime  (Ireland)  Bill. 
I  have  postponed  making  this  Motion 
until  to-day,  because  when  we  com- 
menced proceedings  on  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  Bill  I  had  no  means  of  fore- 
casting what  would  be  the  duration  of 
those  proceedings,  or  what  would  be  the 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  unless  there  were  consider- 
able pressure  on  the  time  of  the  House 
I  did  not  wish  to  make  a  Motion  of  an 
innovating  character.  But,  in  the  pre* 
sent  circumstances,  there  is  no  need  of 
any  detailed  justification  upon  making 
this  MotioRi  so  far  as  the  immediate  sub- 


ward  Business  for  which  they  are  more 
immediately  responsible,  other  Members 
of  the  House,  who  have  business  of  their 
own  in  which  they  take  a  deep  interest, 
should  wish  to  be  assured  that  the  Go- 
vernment are  not  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  facilities  that  may  be  given 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  un- 
fair precedence  to  measures,  either  which 
they  have  introduced  or  which  they  may 
intend  to  introduce,  over  Business  in 
charge  of  independent  Members.  Of 
course,  the  House  is  aware  that  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill  occupies,  and  has 
all  along  occupied,  the  first  place  in  the 
view  and  intentions  of  the  Government. 
As  regards  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Arrears  Bill,  I 
wish  to  say  that,  with  the  consent  of  the 
House,  I  should  desire  to  pass  it  through 
Committee  pro  formd.  The  House  is 
aware  that  that  will  in  no  manner  di- 
minish the  privilege  of  any  Member  of 
discussing  any  portion  of  this  measure, 
either  on  the  Motion  to  leave  the  Chair 
or  in  Committee.  But  there  are  two  or 
three  changes  which  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Bill,  and  it  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  that  changes  of 
the  kind  should  be  embodied  in  the  text 
of  the  Bill,  rather  than  that  a  number 
of  Amendments  should  be  on  the  Paper 
in  the  name  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Bill,  possibly  causing  some  confusion 
and  some  difficulty  to  other  Members  in 
giving  Notice  of  Amendments  which 
they  may  wish  to  propose.  The  Amend- 
ments which  we  wish  to  introduce  into 
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the  Bill  are  already  in  type,  and  I  be- 
lieve   may    be    distributed    to-morrow 
morning,   and  the  Bill  committed  pro 
formd  on  a  future  day.     The  Amend- 
ments we  propose  to  introduce  are  sub- 
stantially these.    In  the  first  place,  there 
.  is  an  Amendment  which  is  no  alteration 
of  the  intention  of  the  Bill.     We  are 
not  quite  satisfied  with  the  definition  in 
the  Bill  as  it  stands  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular words  **  accrued  due,"  in  the  1st 
clause,  and  in  regard  to  determining  the 
important  point  what  rents   paid  may 
be  set  down  as  accrued  in  1881.     We 
wish  to  make  our  original  intention,  to 
which  we  adhere,  perfectly  clear.     That 
is  one  change.     The  next  point  is  this. 
As  the  House  is  aware,  the  clause  in  the 
Land  Act  of  last  year  operated  only  to 
a  very  small  extent,  and  we  introduce 
an  Amendment  which  is  limited  to  this 
object,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  very 
few  persons  who  took  advantage  of  that 
clause  to  submit  themselves  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  present  Bill,  which  are 
not  in  all  respects  the  same,  and  to  go 
through  the  conditions  and  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  present  Bill.     I  think  that 
is  a  provision  which  will  be  generally 
approved.     The  third  alteration  touches 
another  point  of  importance.     It  is  to 
avoid  the  risk  which  might  be  if  we  were 
to  place  new  duties  in  the  hands  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners  under  the  Land  Act 
at  the  present  moment — a  risk  which 
might  interfere  with  the  great  progress 
they  are  making  in  the  important  busi- 
ness they  have  in  hand.     We  propose, 
therefore,  to  ask  the  House  to  empower 
the  Land  Commissioners,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  to  appoint  compe- 
tentpersons  for  the  purpose  of  makingin- 
vestigations  into  questions  of  fact  which 
the  Bill  contemplates  as  being  necessary 
to  adjudication.  These  matters,  it  will  be 
observed,  raise  questions  of  principle ; 
but  as  they  do  not  alter  the  corpus  of  the 
Bill,  I  propose  to  take  the  course  I  have 
stated.     The  next  Bill  of  which  I  wish 
to  take  notice  is  the  Tax  Bill.     I  need 
not  go  into  the  details.     The  House  is 
aware  how  it  stands.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
simple  measure,  as    our    action  is  ex- 
tremely straitened  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  comparative  revenue  and  charge 
of  the  country.    In  order  to  enable  us 
to  fulfil  the  engagement  entered  into  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session,  the 
Bill  proposes  an  augmentation  on  the 
tax  on  carriages.     I  do  not  anticipate 
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any  discussion,  nor  give  any  opinion  on 
this  subject;    but  the  House  will   see, 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  two  mat- 
ters are  associated  together,  that  they 
will  have  to  take  their  choice  between 
granting  the  relief  and  imposing  the 
charge,  or  letting  the  matter  stand  for 
another  occasion,  when  the  Government 
may  be  enabled  to  deal  with  the  pro- 
jected changes  in  the  local  charges  and 
government.     The  Government  hope  to 
be  able  to  obtain   a  measure  dealing 
with  this  question  next  year.     These 
subjects  I  have  mentioned  to  the  House 
already  on  former  occasions.   I  will  now 
refer  to  two  Bills  which  are  likely,  I 
know,   from  Notice  given,  to  be  men- 
tioned to-day.      I   will    anticipate  the 
hon.  Members,  and,  so  far  as  I  can, 
open  the  way  for  the  hon.  Gentlemen  in 
charge  of  the  Bills,  if  they  may  feel  it 
necessary  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
of  them.     The  first  is  the  Irish  Sunday 
Closing  Bill.     I  have  been  requested  to 
state  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  this  Bill.     I  can  only  say, 
Sir,  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  Act  ought 
not  to  be  suffered  to  expire ;  but  there  is 
an  important  question  in  relation  to  it 
with  regard  to  large  towns,  which  are 
now  excluded  from  its  operation.   I  can- 
not say  whether  it  will  or  will  not  be 
convenient  to  deal  with  that  during  the 
present  year.     If  it  is  so,  I  do  not  know 
that  the  Government  are  under  any  ob- 
ligations to  charge  themselves  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Bill ;  if  it  is  not  dealt 
with  as  to  that  important  but  secondary 
question — in  that  case  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  insert  it  in  the  General  Con- 
tinuance Act  of  the  year.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin) has  intimated  that  he  will  ask  what 
facilities  we  can  give,  or  whether  we  are 
prepared  to  give  any  facilities,  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill,  which  deals  with  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  and  many  others  take  a 
great  interest.     Sir,  when  we  are  com- 
pelled to  make  sacrifices,  some  of  them 
absolute  and  some  of  them  contingent, 
of  measures  which  seemed  likely  to  be 
realized  this  Session,  and  measures  of 
our  own,  and  even  measures  announced 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  not  be  surprised  that  I 
cannot  enter  into  any  engagement  with 
him  on  this  subject  at  the  present  time. 
When  the  two  Irish  Bills  are  disposed  of 
[^  laugh'j—l  must  say  that  experience 
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causes  me  great  anxiety  that  the  House 
should  make  up  its  mind  with  despatch 
upon  these  two  Irish  Bills,  for  the  sake  of 
the  best  interests  of  Ireland ;  and  I  am 
sorry  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
should  be  tempted  to  smile  in  connection 
with  such  a  subject — when  these  two 
Bills  are  disposed  of  our  command  of 
the  time  of  the  House  will  have  ceased, 
and  private  Members  will  then  re-enter 
into  possession  of  such  rights  as  they 
usually  enjoy  at  that  period  of  the  year. 
What  I  am  going  to  say,  Sir,  I  shall 
say  not  without  some  hesitation.  I  am 
by  no  means  sure  that  the  hon.  Member 
will  take  advantage  of  it,  or  be  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  it ;  but  I  do  feel 
great  anxiety,  and  the  Government  feel 
great  anxiety,  that  some  progress  should 
be  made,  if  possible,  in  the  business  of 
satisfactorily  legislating  with  regard  to 
agricultural  holdings  on  this  side  of  St. 
George's  Channel.  There  are  several 
Bills  before  the  House.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  North  Devonshire  (Sir 
Thomas  Acland),  behind  me,  has  a  Bill 
upon  this  subject.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  third  Bill  of  another  hon.  Member 
—the  Member  for  Bedfordshire  (Mr.  J. 
Howard).  I  do  not  know  what  view 
may  be  taken  exactly  on  the  merits  of 
these  Bills ;  but  it  may  be  that  as  to  some 
of  these  Bills,  or  all  of  these  Bills — I 
cannot  say  which,  nor  is  it  the  business 
of  the  Government,  as  a  Government, 
to  charge  itself  with  any  judgment  upon 
the  merits  of  those  Bills  at  the  present 
moment — but  it  may  be  that,  by  favour, 
the  House  might  be  disposed  to  give  to 
several  of  these  Bills  a  second  reading 
without  the  necessity  of  a  debate  at  that 
stage.  Well,  Sir,  what  we  think  is 
this.  If  it  were  the  pleasure  of  those  in 
charge  of  any  of  those  Bills,  or  of  all  of 
them — I  do  not  interfere  with  any  such 
arrangement,  or  give  any  particular 
opinion  about  it — but  if  it  were  the 
pleasure  of  the  House  to  allow  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  second  reading,  either  with- 
out discussion  or  without  any  ample  dis- 
cussion, and  if  it  were  then  the  pleasure 
of  the  Gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  Bills 
to  move  to  refer  them  to  Committees 
chosen  pro  hoe  vice,  without  committing 
them  to  the  general  judgment  of  the 
House  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the 
Bules  laid  upon  the  Table  with  respect 
to  Procedure,  the  Government  will  make 
no  objection.  They  have  no  intention  of 
forcing  that  course  upon  hon.  Members. 


They  only  wish  to  say  that  they  will 
place  no  impediment  to  that  course  in  case 
those  inchargeof  otherBill8,ortheHouse 
generally,  think  that  any  good  can  be 
gained  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  mode  of 
action.  We  only  proposeihis  as  a  matter  for 
consideration.  There  is  one  other  point. 
There  are  two  Bills  relating  to  Scotland 
which  I  wish  to  mention.  One  is  on  the 
subject  of  Scotch  entail.  It  has  not  yet 
reached  this  House,  but  it  is  likely  to 
arrive  here ;  and  I  believe  it  represents, 
so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  informed,  a 
very  great  unanimity  of  Scottish  feeling 
on  the  subject.  I  hope,  if  that  is  so,  if 
the  Bill  should  arrive  here  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  we  certainly  should  be 
anxious  that  it  should  be  passed.  There 
is  another  Bill  relating  to  endowments 
in  Scotland,  to  which  also  many  Scotch 
Members  attach  great  value.  I  cannot 
say  that  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  ap- 
propriate the  time  of  the  House  for  that 
measure,  which  is  a  Government  Bill.  But 
if  Scotch  Members  think  that  any  sugges- 
tion such  as  I  have  made  with  respect 
to  the  Bills  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid 
Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chaplin)  and  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Devon- 
shire (Sir  Thomas  Acland)  can  be  made 
available  in  that  matter,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion of  which  we  by  no  means  intend  to 
prevent  the  discu ssion .  B  ut  further  th an 
that  we  do  not  go.  It  would  not  be  fair 
to  do  so.  The  appointment  of  large 
Committees  for  practically  dealing  with 
certain  Bills  is  part  of  our  own  plan  in 
relation  to  Procedure,  and  we  do  not 
desire,  by  indirect  means,  to  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  House  to  that  plan.  Well, 
Sir,  these  are  all  the  Bills  which  I  should 
mention  at  the  present  moment.  But 
there  is  still  an  exception.  There  is  the 
question  of  the  amendment  of  the  Land 
Act.  That  comprises  several  important 
questions.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
enumerate  them  all  from  recollection. 
There  is  the  question  of  leases,  with  re- 
gard to  which  certain  recommendations 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Government 
by  the  Land  Commissioners.  There  is 
the  question  relating  to  the  labourers, 
with  respect  to  which  also  certain  recom- 
mendations have  been  submitted ;  and, 
thirdly,  there  are  the  Purchase  Clauses. 
I  can  announce  no  intention,  no  positive 
intention,  upon  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  I  can  only  give  assurances  that 
we  will  endeavour  to  make  up  our  minds, 
at  what  we  think  the  proper  time,  when 
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we  approach  tlie  close  of  the  discussion 
of  tiie  two  Bills  now  before  the  House. 
But,  Sir,  I  have  made  a  serious  mistake 
in  passing  over  an  important  measure, 
or  rather  three  measures,  which  I  think 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  to  the  House. 
It  was  in  my  anxiety  to  get  at  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire 
that  I  overlooked  them.    The  first  is  the 
Bill  dealing  with  Corrupt  Practices.  That 
has  made  considerable  progress,  and  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  per- 
severe with  it.  It  would  involve  great  loss 
and  waste  of  the  time  of  the  House  if  we 
entertained  any  intention  not  to  send  that 
Bill  on  to  the  other  House  with  a  view 
to  its  passing  into  law.     There  are  two 
other  Bills  on  important  subjects — one 
relating  to  certain  boroughs,  the  total  or 
partial  disfranchisement  of  which  is  pro- 
vided for ;  the  other  is  a  Bill  relating  to 
the  amendment  and  continuance  of  the 
Ballot  Act.     With  respect  to  these  two 
subjects,  I  cannot,  at  the  present  moment, 
announce  any  final  decision.     Our  pro- 
ceedings must  depend  upon  the  progress 
of  Business.     I,  therefore,   distinguish 
between  them  and  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  upon  which  our  mind  is  certainly 
made  up,  as  to  our  duty  in  persevering 
with  them.  With  respect  to  these,  it  will 
be  our  duty  to  take  further  time  before 
we  arrive  at  a  conclusion.   There  are  two 
other  subjects,  one  the  amendment  of  the 
Land  Act,  of  which  I  have  sufficiently 
disposed  for  the  present  purpose;  the 
other  is  the  important  question  of  Pro- 
cedure. At  the  present  moment  I  have  no 
positive  announcement  to  make  except- 
ing this — that  the  Government  remain 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  a  satis- 
factory and  thorough  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Procedure  may,  in  one  sense, 
be  said  to  transcend  every  other  mea- 
sure of  importance — in  this  sense,  that 
upon  it  depends  the  efficiency  as  well  as 
the  dignity  of  the  g^eat  legislative  in- 
strument by  which  the  Business  of  the 
Empire  is  mainly  carried  on — namely, 
the  British  House  of  Commons.     With 
the  evils  of  the  present  ^stem  we  shall 
deem  it  our  duty  to  deal  if  any  legiti- 
mate method  be  open  to  us.     We  shall 
deem  it  our  duty  not  to  remit  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  of  Procedure  to 
another  Session  of  Parliament  in  the 
oomiAg  year.  We  desire  that  when  Par- 
liament  meets  for  its  annual  Session  in 
February  next,  or  about  its  usual  time, 
whatever  precisely  that  time  may  be,  it 
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shall  not  have  about  its  neck  the  tenible 
embarrassment  brought  about  by  the 

E resent  state  of  its  Bules  and  Orders, 
ut  shall  be  enabled  to  set  about  with 
something  like  its  old  energy  and  dignity 
to  the  transaction  of  its  Business.  At 
the  present  moment,  I  do  not  go  further ; 
but  with  respect  to  those  matters  on 
which  I  have  not  spoken  definitely,  when 
we  obtain  some  further  daylight,  with 
respect  to  the  two  Bills  now  before  the 
House,  I  shall  be  desirous,  and  it  will 
be  quite  right  and  just,  to  give  the  House 
some  further  information. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

<'That  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill 
have  precedence,  on  every  day  for  which  it  ii 
set  down,  of  all  other  Orders  of  the  Day  and 
Notices  of  Motions,  except  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  (Ireland)  Bill.**— (ifr.  Gladstome.) 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE: 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
particular  measure  to  which  this  Motion 
points,  I  think  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  undoubtedly,  from  his  point 
of  view,  stated  the  case  very  fairly.  But 
I  think  we  ought  to  take  care,  before 
we  assent  to  the  proposal  he  makes,  to 
enter  these  two  caveats.  In  the  iirst 
place,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  by 
giving  assent  to  the  proposal  that  we 
should  lay  aside  all  other  Business  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  with  this  Bill 
with  regard  to  arrears  that  we  are  giving 
assent  to  the  scope  and  merits  of  the 
Bill.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  incon- 
venience that  arises  from  keeping  this 
burning  question  open  any  longer  than 
can  be  avoided ;  and  I  am,  on  that 
ground,  not  unprepared  to  agree  to  the 
proposal  for  the  rapid  discussion  of  that 
Bill,  subject  to  one  or  two  reservationa. 
But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clearly  under* 
stood  that  we  do  not  thereby  abandon 
the  objection  which  many  of  us  feel  to 
this  Bill,  and  that  we  shall  not  refrain 
from  criticizing,  and  even,  if  necessary, 
opposing  it.  Besides  that  general  ob* 
servation,  I  wish  to  put  a  particular 
question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
with  regard  to  certain  information  whi^ 
I  think  the  House  ought  to  be  in  poe- 
session  of  before  we  proceed  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  Bill.  There  were  two 
questions  put  last  week — one  by  myself, 
the  other  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith). 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  It  was  an  omis- 
sion on  my  part.    I  should  have  men* 
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tioned  that.  The  first  Paper  relating  to 
the  suffioieooy  of  the  Church  Surplus 
Fund,  and  the  finding  of  the  money,  is 
actually  in  type,  and,  I  hope,  will  be  in 
the  Vote  Office  this  afternoon  and  cir- 
culated to-morrow.  The  second  Paper 
is  also  all  but  ready,  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  Members,  I  hope,  to-morrow 
or  the  next  day. 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE : 
That  is  satisfactory  so  far  as  it  goes. 
We  shall  have  time,  no  doubt,  to  exa- 
mine that.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
the  Bill  should  go  into  Committee  pro 
formd^  that  undoubtedly  will  be  con- 
yenient,  and  we  shall  have  no  objection 
to  make.  Then  we  have  had  from  the 
Prime  Minister,  besides,  a  statement  with 
regard  to  the  general  condition  of  Busi- 
ness and  the  prospects  of  the  year.  I 
must  say,  from  one  or  two  points  of 
view,  I  feel  disappointed  by  the  state- 
ment which  has  just  been  made;  and 
while  I  quite  agree  that  it  is  of  import- 
ance that  we  should  not  lose  any  time 
that  can  be  avoided  in  proceeding  with 
these  Irish  Bills,  I  do  think  there  are 
other  questions  which  ought  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  about  which  far  too  little 
has  been  said.  With  regard  to  the 
Budget  Bill,  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
said  that  it  was  one  of  the  measures 
that  would  be  proceeded  with.  We 
knew  that ;  but  wnat  we  want  to  know 
is,  when  it  will  be  proceeded  with  ?  Is 
it  intended  that  the  Budget  Bill  is  to 
stand  over  until  after  the  two  Irish  Bills 
have  been  disposed  of  ?  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  that  would  lead  to  some 
financial  inconvenience.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
country  would  stand,  with  leaving  a  Bill 
of  that  sort  over  to  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year.  Whether  it  has  been  consi- 
dered or  not,  we  oufi^ht  to  be  told  when 
the  Bill  is  likely  to  be  taken,  or  whether 
we  are  to  wait  for  the  indefinite  period 
pointed  out  by  the  description  that  it 
will  be  not  only  after  the  Arrears  Bill, 
but  after  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill 
has  been  concluded.  I  rather  infer 
from  what  was  said  by  the  right  hon.Gen- 
tleman  with  regard  to  the  Carriage  Tax 
that  the  proposal  is  likely  to  be  with- 
drawn. If  so,  that  would  answer  the 
question  which  otherwise  I  should  put ; 
but  if  it  were  persevered  with,  we  must 
remember  that  it  will  be  an  additional 
tax,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  giving 


certain  relief,  and  we  shall  require  to  be 
informed  how  that  relief  is  given,  and 
take  care  that  at  the  end  of  the  Session 
we  have  not  been  putting  on  a  burden 
without  giving  any  relief.  If  I  am  cor- 
rect in  reading  between  the  lines  of 
what  the  Prime  Minister  has  said,  and 
in  inferring  that  the  Carriage  Tax  is 
likely  to  be  withdrawn,  we  shall  not  be 
put  in  that  particular  position.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  minds  of  all  who 
feel  strongly  on  the  question  of  local 
burdens,  some  dissatisfaction  will  arise 
that  the  question  of  the  Bead  Tax 
should  not  have  been  dealt  with  after 
all ;  and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Harcourt)  may,  per- 
haps, feel  that  he  has  a  word  or  two  to 
say  upon  this  subject  at  the  proper 
time.  There  is  another  point  on  which 
we  have  been  told  nothing,  and  that 
is,  what  are  we  to  do  about  Com- 
mittee of  Supply?  Now,  undoubtedly, 
the  Business  of  Ireland  is  extremely 
important,  but  the  Business  of  Supply 
is,  perhaps,  the  primary  duty  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  we  have  had 
this  year  uncommonly  few  opportunities 
of  proceeding  with  Sup{^,  which,  con- 
sequently, is  in  a  very  backward  state. 
I  have  no  accurate  account  of  the  pre- 
cise state  of  the  Votes ;  but  my  impres- 
sion is  that  only  one  Vote  has  been 
taken  for  the  Navy,  eight  for  the  Army, 
and  I  think  the  Education  Vote  has 
been  taken,  but  not  the  whole  of  it,  and 
some  two  or  three  Yotes  of  compara- 
tively little  importance  have  been  taken 
in  the  first  class  of  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates.  That  on  the  20th  of  June  is 
by  no  means  large  progress,  and  there 
are  certain  matters  in  regard  to  these 
Estimates  which  demand  our  examina- 
tion. We  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  been  reproached  for  our  extrava- 
gance, and  we  want  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  of  that  economy 
practised  which  was  so  loudly  preached, 
that  we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
profiting  by  the  lesson.  We  have  not 
been  told  anything  with  regard  to  the 
other  Bills  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovern- 
ment.  There  has  been  a  very  clean 
sweep  of  a  considerable  number  of  mea- 
sures mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech. 
With  regard  to  those  which  have  been 
proceeded  with,  undoubtedly  I  express 
the  general  feeling  on  this  side  of  the 
House  when  I  say  that  we  are  glad  to 
hear  that  the  Qovemment  do  not  intend 
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to  drop  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.     A 
great  deed  of  time  has  been  spent  on  it, 
it  is  a  very  important  Bill,  and  we  are 
glad  it  is  to  be  proceeded  with.     I  am 
not  sure  that  it  will  not  be  found  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  one  or  two  other  Bills 
which  have  made  progress,  either  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  or  in  those  of 
private  Members.  The  Agricultural  Bills, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are, 
doubtless,  important  Bills.  I  speak  espe- 
cially of  the  Agricultural  Bills  which 
have    been    mentioned    by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  which  I  think  of  great 
importance.    I  will  also  venture  to  refer 
to  another  Bill,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  Member  opposite,  and  which 
was  to  have  been  one  of  the  Government 
measures.    I  mean  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
which  has  made  some  progress.     I  sup- 
pose this  Bill  will  be  proceeded  with. 
These  are  the  matters  upon  which  we 
must  accept  such  a  statement  as  the  Go- 
vernment can  make.  Subject  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I  have  asked  as  to  when  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Budget  Bill,  and  also  to 
what  I  have  said  of  the  importance  of 
taking  Supply,  I  should  have  no  further 
observations  to  make  upon  the  necessary 
measures  which  are  likely  to  be  before 
us.     But  I  must  say  one  word  on  the 
subject  of  the  Rules  of  the  House.    It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Government  are 
taking  a  course  with  regard  to  the  Pro- 
cedure  Eules  which  is  not  likely  to  facili- 
tate the  real  Business  of  the  House.    It 
seems  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
has  been  consumed  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion— I  will  not  use  the  word  **  wasted  " 
— by  a  not  very  well  advised  attempt  to 
pass  those  Bules.     I  cannot  but  think 
that  much  wiser  steps  might  have  been 
taken.     A  great  deal  of  irritation  might 
have  been  avoided,  and  practical  im- 
provements made  in  the  Rules  of  Pro- 
cedure, if  the  Government  could  have 
persuaded  themselves  to  take  the  matter 
up  in  a  different  way.  I  am  quite  aware 
that  when  the  Government  have  got  into  a 
contest  with  a  certain  part  of  the  House, 
and  feel  themselves  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority behind  them,  it  is  difficult  to  stop 
in  a  course  on  which  they  have  entered 
and  to  strike  out  a  new  one.     But  so 
much  time  has  elapsed,  circumstances 
have  so  much  changed  in  many  parti- 
culars, that  I  cannot  but  think  that  the 
Government  may  yet  be  disposed  to  take 
counsel  in  this  matter,  aud  to  consider 
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whether  they  cannot  make  these  pro- 
posals in  a  form  more  likely  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  general  feeling  of  the  House 
and  more  efficient  to  the  purpoees  in 
view.    Whether  we  deal  with  it  in  this 
Session,  that  is  in  the  usual  Session,  or 
in  the  manner  hinted  at  by  the  Junior 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  R.  W.  DuflT), 
and  rather  ingeniously  hinted  at  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  when  he 
said  that  the  Government  would  not  be 
willing  to  remit  this  question  to  another 
Session — which  was   rather  significant 
of  its  being  dealt  with  in  the  coming 
autumn — I  can  only  say  we  must  wait 
But  I  think  the  last  proposal  is  one 
which  will  be  extremely  unpopular,  and 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  wul  tend  to 
the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. Well,  there  is  still  a  subject  which 
has  not  been  alluded  to  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  upon  which  I  should  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two,  and  I  would  intro- 
duce it  by  the  observation  that  a  great 
many  complaints  have  been  made,  and 
the  country  at  large  has  been  a  good 
deal   surprised  in   consequence   of  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  Ques- 
tions continually  put  in  this  House.   No 
doubt  the  number  of  questions  is  large. 
But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  one 
cause  is  the  fewness  of  opportunities  for 
discussing  questions  of  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  absorption  of  the 
time  of  the  House  by  the  Government 
taking  possession  of  private  Members' 
days,  and  also  of  the  length  of  time  ex- 
pended in  discussing  Gt>vemment  mea- 
sures.    I  only  mention  that  in  passing, 
in  order  to  say  that  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment, in  considering  the  time  which  re- 
mains at  their  disposal,  have  forgotten 
that  it  will  be  important  before  long 
that  we  should  have  the  means  of  dis- 
cussing a  portion  of  their  foreign  policy. 
There  has  been  no  disposition— on  the 
contrary,  there  has  been  the  direct  op- 
posite of  a  disposition — on  the  part  of 
this  side  of  the  House  to  embarrass  or 
annoy  the  Government    in  the  poUoy 
they  are  pursuing.    But  do  not  let  the 
Government  deceive  themselves  in  con- 
sequence of  that.  Do  not  let  them  think 
there  is  any  indifference  on  our  part.  It 
is  a  subject  which  it  will  be  necessary 
for  us  to  discuss,  and  before  very  long 
we  shall  have  to  call  upon  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  when  it  will  be  possible  to 
give  information  which  will  enable  us 
to  discuss  it.  It  will  be  quite  impossible 
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to  make  a  reokoniDg  as  to  the  close  of 
the  Session  without  taking  into  account 
the  necessity  of  that.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  need  say  anything  more  on  these 
points  at  the  present  moment.  I  think, 
as  far  as  the  proposal  goes,  that  the 
Oovemment  might  have  left  it  till  later. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  object  to  the 
particular  proposal  to  do  for  the  Bill  in 
its  remaining  stages  what  we  did  at  its 
second  reading.  We  gave  it  precedence 
on  its  second  reading,  as  we  gave  pre- 
cedence to  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill. 
We  think  the  same  course  may  be  fol- 
lowed with  regard  to  the  Arrears  Bill, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  do  not 
waive  any  objections  or  abandon  any 
intentions  we  may  have  of  criticizing  or 
even  opposing  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  if  any  right 
hon.  Gentleman  or  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site wished  to  put  questions  on  any  of 
the  subjects  he  had  mentioned,  perhaps 
it  woula  be  more  convenient  that  they 
should  be  asked  now,  so  that  he  might 
deal  with  them  all  at  once. 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  said,  that  the 
Motion  was  that  the  Arrears  of  Bent  Bill 
should  have  precedence  on  every  day  on 
which  it  was  set  down.  The  effect  of 
that  would  be  to  enable  the  Government 
to  take  other  Business  on  Government 
nights,  and  the  Arrears  of  Bent  Bill  on 
Wednesdays  and  on  the  Morning  Sittings 
of  Tuesday  and  Friday.  No  doubt,  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
take  the  Arrears  of  Bent  Bill  from  day 
to  day ;  but,  as  he  said,  the  Motion  would 
enable  them  simply  to  appropriate  the 
days  of  private  Members.  He  presumed 
that,  with  the  necessary  intervention  of 
Supply,  it  was  intended  that  the  Bill 
should  be  continued  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  inquired  of  the  Speaker 
whether,  if  he  put  a  question  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  to  suit  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  convenience,  he  could  after- 
wards speak  on  the  general  policy  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  SPEAEEB  said,  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman addressed  the  House  now,  he 
could  not  afterwards  make  anoth  er  speech. 

Mr.  STANLEY  LEIGHTON  asked 
whether  the  Government  would  endea* 
TOur  to  proceed  with  the  Prevention  of 
Floods  Bill  on  an  early  day? 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  Prime 
Minister  had  spoken  of  the  former  effi- 
ciency of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he 
reioioed  that  he  had  done  so,  for  they 


had  been  Members  of  the  same  Party 
from  1843  to  1846.  As  an  old  Member, 
he  desired  to  remark  that  the  delay  and 
obstruction  which  had  been  witnessed 
of  late  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
in  former  Parliaments.  The  House  had 
no  right  to  throw  upon  its  Leader  the 
responsibility  for  its  own  inefficiency. 
There  seemed  a  change  in  the  present 
House  from  the  temper  and  disposition 
of  former  Houses.  There  was  more  in- 
dividuality, and  less  independence  among 
Members  generally.  The  Bules  of  the 
House  were  the  same  as  they  were  in 
1843  and  in  1846.  The  House  had  for- 
gotten its  corporate  duty.  Supposing 
that  the  House  needed  new  Bules,  as  had, 
indeed,  been  admitted,  he  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  could  only  say  that  the  House  was 
already  very  late  in  adopting  them.  The 
habit  of  putting  questions  had  g^own 
into  an  abuse.  This  practice  frittered 
away  the  responsibility  of  Ministers, 
while  it  proved  the  inability  of  the  House 
to  exact  their  responsibility.  As  an  old 
Member,  he  would  appeal  to  the  House 
to  vindicate  the  transaction  of  its  Business 
from  the  stigma  now  resting  upon  it. 

Sir  B.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  Settled  Land  Bill  of  Lord 
Oairns,  which  had  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  and,  after  a  second  reading  in  the 
Commons,  had  been  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  which  had  been  regarded 
most  favourably  in  all  quarters,  would 
receive,  at  all  events,  the  favourable 
attention  of  the  Government  this  Session. 
It  affected  the  interests  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  felt  grateful 
to  the  Prime  Minister  for  his  sympathetic 
tone  with  regard  to  a  Bill  in  which  he 
felt  interested.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man made  a  suggestion  with  regard  to 
Bills  relating  to  agriculture,  without 
binding  himself  to  a  suggestion  which, 
he  thought,  it  was  his  duty  to  notice.  He 
understood  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
suggest  that  those  Bills  should  be  referred 
to  something  like  a  Grand  Committee. 
There  were  three  of  them,  and  one  that 
stood  in  the  name  of  the  lion.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  North  Devonshire  (Sir 
Thomas  Acland)  contained  so  much  which 
he  individally  approved  that  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  any  objection  to 
referring  it  in  connection  with  one  which 
stood  in  his  own  name  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  but  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedfordshire  (Mr.  J.  Howard)  con* 
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tained  principles  to  which  he  was  so  en- 
tirely opposed,  that  he  must  guard  him- 
self at  once  against  being  supposed  to  be 
willing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
As  to  the  kind  of  Committee  alluded  to 
by  the  right  hon.  Qentleman,  he  felt 
precluded  from  expressing  any  opinion, 
or,  at  all  events,  a  favourable  one;  he 
could  not  predict  whether  its  proceedings 
would  be  likely  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  a  measure.  For  this  Session,  at  any 
rate,  he  should  like  to  see  the  two  Bills 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  As  to 
the  Bules  of  Procedure,  there  was  no 
monopoly  on  either  side  of  a  desire  to 
see  some  effective  change  made  in  them. 
He  would  suggest  the  substitution  of 
what  he  would  describe  as  an  individual 
cldture  for  the  general  and  sweeping 
cldture  proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister's 
Besolution— >a  solution  of  the  difficulty 
which  he  believed  would  find  more  favour 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  imagined. 
As  to  the  present  Motion,  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  ask  them  to  assent  to  it  before 
they  had  seen  the  Amendments  proposed 
to  be  made  in  the  Arrears  Bill ;  it  was 
possible  they  might  influence  Members 
in  considering  the  Motion,  particularly 
if,  like  himself,  their  views  were  hostile 
to  the  measure.  But  why  was  the  Motion 
made  at  the  present  time  ?  It  seemed 
premature  until  they  approached  some- 
what nearer  the  completion  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Crime  Bill,  especially  as 
it  was  understood  there  was  no  intention 
of  taking  any  other  Business  until  the 
Bill  was  through  Committee.  The  Motion 
might  very  well  have  been  postponed  at 
least  a  few  days  longer.  He  hoped  it 
would  not  be  agreed  to,  unless  they  had 
a  distinct  assurance  that  no  further 
attempt  would  be  made  to  carry  the  Pro- 
cedure Besolutions  in  their  present  shape 
during  the  present  Session. 

Mb.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  asked  the 
Prime  Minister  whether  he  would  arrange 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Arrears  Bill 
should  take  precedence  of  the  Beport  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  ?  He  also 
wished  to  direct  his  particular  attention 
to  the  extreme  importance  of  endeavour- 
ing to  do  something  this  Session  for  the 
agricultural  labourers  of  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  have  noticed 
that  he  (Mr.  Justin  McCarthy)  had  had 
a  Motion  on  the  Paper  deeding  with  this 
subject,  and  that,  as  it  had  occupied  the 
second  place  on  the  Orders  of  the  Day  for 
this  evening,  he  ought  to  have  fairly 
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counted  upon  the  subject  being  discussed 
to-night  had  it  not  been  cut  off  by  the 
urgency  given  to  the  Crime  Bill.  He 
should  do  his  best  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Session  to  obtain  a  chance  of  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  the  House ;  but 
he  sought  to  impress  upon  the  Prime 
Minister  the  great  necessity  of  the  Go- 
vernment taking  the  matter  up,  eo  that 
it  might  be  dealt  with  in  an  effective  way 
this  Session.  It  ought  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
intended  to  take  up  the  Arrears  Bill  on 
any  night  on  which  the  Gt>vemment 
were  unable  to  proceed  further  with  the 
Crime  Bill.  He  also  thought  that  fair 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  Oppo- 
sition to  discuss  the  increasing  financial 
expenditure  of  the  Government. 

General  Sib  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
not  accede  to  the  request  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  Chap- 
lin) to  send  two  Bills  only  to  a  Select 
Committee,  and  leave  out  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedfordshire  (Mr.  J. 
Howard),  which  he  believed  the  farmers 
of  England  would  very  much  prefer  to 
the  other  measures.  Let  that  Bill  be 
examined  and  considered  along  with  the 
others,  and  it  would  be  found  to  com- 
pare most  favourably  in  the  best  inte- 
rests of  agriculture.  The  very  fact  of 
the  hon.  Member  condemning  it  proved 
that  there  was  some  good  in  it.  He  hoped 
the  Prime  Minister  would  do  justice  to 
tho  farmers,  and  if  Bills  were  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  Grand  Committee,  then  the 
three  should  be  dealt  with  on  equal  terms. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  said,  he  desired  to 
ask  the  Prime  Minister  whether  he  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  putting  down 
the  Arrears  Bill  and  taking  it  on  any 
night  before  the  disposal  of  the  Crime 
Bill?  On  one  previous  occasion  the 
Arrears  Bill  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Orders  before  Supply  on  a  Friday, 
obviously,  ho  presumed,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  that  Bill  being  taken,  if  possible, 
before  Supply.  He  feared  the  reason 
why  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  mak- 
ing this  Motion  just  now  was  that  he 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  proceed* 
ing  with  the  Arrears  Bill,  perhaps  at  a 
very  late  hour  of  the  evening,  after  be  had 
been  unable  to  proceed  any  further  with 
the  Crime  Bill  that  night.  Sudi  a  course 
would  be  extremely  inconvenient.  With 
regard  to  the  Budget  BUI,  Uie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  not  suppose  that  by 
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g'lving  up  the  increase  of  taxation,  as  he 
proposed  to  do,  he  would  dispose  of  a 
question  in  which  many  hon.  Members 
felt  a  deep  interest.  They  thought  it 
-was  high  time  that  the  question  of  the 
management  of  finance  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  be  fully  dis- 
cussed. No  question  influenced  more 
tlie  decision  of  the  constituencies  at  the 
last  General  Election  than  the  attack 
made  by  those  who  were  at  present  in 
power  upon  the  financial  arrangements 
of  those  who  were  now  in  Opposition. 
They  ought  to  understand  that  a  full 
opportunity  would  be  given  to  discuss, 
not  only  the  actual  proposals  made  by 
the  Government  in  this  year's  Budget, 
but  also  the  whole  scale  of  expenditure 
in  this  year's  Budget,  with  a  view  of  as- 
certaining how  it  was  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government  was  on  a  much 
larger  scale  than  the  expenditure  which 
they  so  much  denounced  when  they  were 
in  Opposition. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  the 
Prevention  of  Floods  Bill  raised  a  matter 
which  the  present  condition  of  the  coun- 
try made  one  of  considerable  urgency 
and  importance ;  and  he  hoped  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  entirely  exclude  the 
further  consideration  of  that  Bill  from 
the  programme  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yernment. 

Mb.  GORST  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin ),  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ritchie),  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  very  natural  curiosity, 
which  must  be  felt  in  many  parts  of  the 
House,  as  to  why  the  Government  made 
this  particular  proposal  at  this  particular 
time.  It  was  quite  obvious  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  The  Motion,  if 
carried,  could  not  possibly  be  operative 
at  all  for  a  week,  or  even  10  days.  Why, 
then,  should  the  Government  have  come 
down  on  this  particular  afternoon  to  ask 
the  House  to  assent  to  this  apparently 
useless  proposal  ?  He  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy)  had  indicated  what  possibly 
might  be  the  reason  of  this ;  and  he  should 
be  very  glad  if  he  could  feel  quite  certain 
that  they  were  not  on  the  trace  of  some 
fresh  compact  between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  those  Members  repre- 
senting Irish  constituencies,  who  had 
hitherto  so  persistently  and  with  such 
apparent  zeal  opposed  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Bill.    Would  the  Government,  in 


answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  assure  the 
House  that  they  were  not  going  to  act 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Longford,  and  to  take  the  Committee 
on  the  Arrears  Bill  before  the  Report  on 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill,  so  that 
while  they  were  trying  to  coerce  the  Irish 
Members  to  pass  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill,  by  holding  the  Arrears  Bill  before 
them,  they  might,  perhaps,  try  to  coerce 
other  hon.  Members  to  pass  the  Arrears 
Bill,  in  order  that  the  Crime  Prevention 
Bill  might  afterwards  follow?  What- 
ever might  be  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment, there  was  no  doubt  that  the 
introduction  of  the  Arrears  Bill  operated 
in  Ireland  as  a  ''no  rent"  manifesto, 
which  was  far  more  effectual  for  its  pur- 
pose than  the  previous  **no  rent"  mani- 
festo that  was  issued.  Moreover,  it  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  Irish  people,  be- 
cause, while  the  authors  of  the  earlier 
'*no  rent"  manifesto  were  confined  in 
prison,  the  authors  of  the  second  ''  no 
rent "  manifesto  were  Her  Majesty's 
Government  sitting  on  the  Treasury 
Bench.  It  might  be  that  the  hopes  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  representing  Irish  con- 
stituencies had  been  somewhat  blunted, 
and  that  the  Motion  made  to-day  was  a 
kind  of  refresher  to  show  them  that  the 
Government  were  in  earnest,  and  meant 
to  carry  out  what  some  people  believed 
to  be  the  bargain  maae  in  the  great 
''Kilmainham  Treaty."  He  would  be 
no  party  to  a  proceeding  of  this  kind, 
and  he  hoped  there  were  some  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  House  who  would 
support  him  in  dividing  the  House 
against  the  proposition  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made.  It  was  his 
intention  to  oppose  the  Arrears  Bill 
most  resolutely  at  every  step,  because 
he  believed  it  was  a  measure  which 
would  be  unjust  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  mischievous  and 
pauperizing  to  the  Irish  people.  He 
promised  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
when  the  Bill  was  brought  forward  for 
discussion  he  would  give  it  a  most  re- 
lentless opposition.  If  hon.  Members 
were  prepared  to  oppose  a  Bill  of  this 
kind,  they  had  a  right  to  refuse  to  give 
the  Government  facilities  for  passing  it. 
By  voting  for  the  Resolution  they  would 
be  making  themselves  a  party  to  the  re- 
fresher which  was  thrown  out  in  order 
to  catch  the  votes  of  Members  from  Ire- 
land.   In  his  opinion,  those  who  wer^ 
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opposed  to  the  Arrears  Bill  ought  to 
TOte  against  the  Eesolution  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that,  as  the  Go- 
Teniment  intended  to  commit  the  Arrears 
Bill  proformd,  he  wished  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which,  he  thought,  was 
germane  to  that  measure.     The  Land 
Act  of  last  Session,  according  to  the  con- 
struction placed  on    it,   permitted  the 
judicial  rent  to  date  from  the  day  of  the 
application  of  the  tenant  in  all  cases 
where    the     tenant    made    his    appli- 
cation   on    the    occasion    of   the    first 
sitting  of  the  Court.     About  40,000  or 
60,000  made  application  at  that  time, 
and,  consequently,  they  were  placed  in  a 
very  advantageous  position  as  compared 
with  those  who  made  application  after- 
wards.    He  would  ask  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  consider  whether  they 
could  not  see  their  way  to  make  all 
arrears  of  rent  which  did  not  now  come 
within  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  to  be 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  decision  of 
the  Court,  where  the  tenant  had  made 
an  application  to  have  a  fair  rent  fixed — 
that  was  to  say,  if  a  tenant  was  paying 
£  1 5  a-year  rent,  and  his  judicial  rent  was 
fixed  at  £10,  he  should  be  entitled  to 
claim  a  rebate  of  £5.     In  that  way  the 
tenants  who  had  not  yet  made  an  appli- 
cation to  the  Court  would  be  encouraged 
to  enter  the  Land  Court,  and  their  land- 
lords would  be  encouraged  to  make  those 
settlements  out  of  Court  which  were  so 
desirable,  if  the  Act  were  to  succeed  in 
its  object.     He  was  afraid  he  had  not 
conveyed  his  meaning  very  clearly,  but 
perhaps  the  Prime  Minister  would  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  will  first  of  all 
notice  the  last  suggestion  which  has 
been  made  to  me.  The  suggestion  is 
that,  on  the  committal  pro  formd  of  the 
Arrears  Bill,  the  Government  should 
introduce  a  provision  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  applying  the  reduction  of 
rent  which  may  be  made  by  the  Court 
to  the  arrears  of  rent.  I  am  bound  to 
say,  without  at  present  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  proposal,  that,  as  far  as  I 
have  ever  viewed  the  question  of  com- 
mittal pro  formdf  my  opinion,  and,  I 
think,  the  practice  of  the  House  is,  that 
the  changes  introduced  are  introduced 
for  the  mechanical  convenience — if  I  may 
use  the  phrase — of  all  parties,  and  that 
they  are  generally  understood  to  be 
changes  in  furtherance  of  the  principles 
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of  a  Bill,  but  not  changes  introdndng 
new  principles  of  importance.  Therefore, 
such  a  subject  could  not  be  entertained 
in  connection  with  a  committal  pro  formd. 
Even  if  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  fit  to  be    introduced — and  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  do  not  think  it  is— I  can- 
not, therefore,  see  my  way  to  a  discns- 
sion  of  it  in  the  House.     With  regard 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Eitchie),  I 
quite  ag^ee  with,  him  that  the  Arrean 
Bill  is  a  measure  of  such  importance 
that  it  ought  to  be  taken  at  tiie  com- 
mencement of  the   evening,  as  is  the 
usual  practice.      With  respect  to  the 
precedence  between  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  Bill  and  the  Arrears  Bill,  I  hare 
to  remind  the  House  of  what  I  ventured 
to  say  on  more  than   one    occasion- 
namely,  that  the  Crime  Bill  takes  pre- 
cedence of  the  Arrears  Bill,  but  that  the 
convenience,  and  even  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  requires  that  there  shall  be 
intervals  at  certain  Btagea  in  the  proee- 
cution  of  the  Crime  Bill,  and  these  in- 
tervals  I  should  wish  to  turn  to  account 
for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  the  Arrears 
Bill.     With  regard  to  the  question  why 
this  proposal  is  made  to-day,  it  should 
be  recollected  that  it  was  made  to-day 
after  a  Notice  of  several  days.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Bir. 
Gorst)  professes  to  know  exactly  hor 
long  the  Committee  on  the  Crime  PreTon- 
tion  Bill  will  last ;  but  I  have  not  so  much 
foresight  as  the  hon.  and  learned  (hn- 
tleman,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  be  prepared 
for  any  acceleration  of  the  proceedmgs 
that  miffht  take  place.     We  may  hare 
clauses  less  thorny  and  difficult  than 
those  with  which  we  have  been  deaJingi 
which  may  enable  the  House  to  diapo*® 
of  the  Bill  sooner  than  at  present  appears 
probable.      With  regard  to  the  hon. 
Member    for    Mid    Lincolnshire    (Mj. 
Chaplin),  I  do  not  intend  to  interfere  m 
any  way,  on  the  part  of  the  Governmen^ 
as  to  the  Bills  he  has  mentioned ;  huH 
wish  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  we 
free  consideration    of  those  concern^. 
With  regard  to  the  Settled  Land  Biiii 
of  course  the  Government  can  say  nothing 
positive,  except  that  they  would  endea- 
vour to  give  tne  same  fair  play  and  fw' 
consideration,  when  the  question  arisee* 
to  that  Bill  which  they  have  given  upon 
former  occasions.     With  regard  to  the 
question  by  the  late  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty    (Mr.    W.    H.   Smith),  »• 
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right  bon.  Gentleman  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  views.  It  is  necessary  for 
us  to  reserve  the  power  of  proceeding 
with  other  Business,  because  of  the 
necessity  which  may  arise  for  Supply, 
or  in  case  it  should  be  found  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  Tax  Bill; 
but  unquestionably  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  interpolating  any  Oovemment 
Business,  unless  it  may  be  a  matter  of 
necessity,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  Bill  in  the  first  instance, 
and  the  Arrears  Bill  in  the  second.  With 
regard  to  the  Bill  for  the  Prevention  of 
Floods,  we  shall  be  very  glad  if  oppor- 
tunities can  be  found  for  proceeding  with 
it ;  but  it  is  not  possible  at  present  to 
make  any  positive  announcement  re- 
Bpecting  it.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  asked  when  we 
should  proceed  with  the  Budget  ?  That 
is  not  an  unnatural  question.  We  have 
not  had,  as  yet,  any  intimation  from  the 
Department  of  positive  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  delay.  I  must  say  the 
delay  is  open  to  objection.  It  is  the 
regular  practice  that  the  Budget  Bill 
should  come  forward  a  short  time 
after  the  Budget,  and  it  is  a  practice 
which  we  have  only  been  parties  to  in- 
terrupting because  of  the  extreme  neces- 
sity of  other  Business.  As  it  is,  the 
Budget  Bill  will  come  forward,  should 
it  be  practically  necessary,  whenever  we 
find  the  necessity  arise ;  and  if  the 
necessity  does  not  arise,  it  will  come 
forward  when  we  have  proceeded  with 
the  Crime  Bill  and  the  Arrears  Bill  to 
such  a  point  as  to  make  it  not  incon- 
venient to  the  House  to  take  it ;  and  the 
same  with  respect  to  Supply.  No  very 
long  time  will  elapse  before  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  an  application  on  the 
subject  of  Supply. 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE:  A 
Vote  on  Account  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  first  neces- 
sity will  not  be  a  Yote  on  Account,  but 
for  one  of  the  great  Services,  and  we 
could  not  ask  the  House  to  go  at  large 
into  the  fields  of  Supply  and  Miscel- 
laneous Services  without  causing  a  very 
great  interruption  and  delay  in  these 
Irish  measures ;  and  that,  I  think,  would 
be  even  a  greater  evil  than  the  postpone- 
ment of  Supply,  which  I  quite  admit  to 
be  a  serious  evil.  With  reference  to  the 
subject  of  Procedure,  various  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  have  been 
made.     But  I  think  it  is  better  that  I 


should  reserve  myself  in  regard  to  the 
subject  until  further  progress  has  been 
made  towards  the  termination  of  discus- 
sion upon  the  two  Irish  Bills.  But  in  one 
matter  I  agree  very  much  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote), 
that  the  time  we  have  already  spent  on 
the  subject  of  Procedure  ought  not  to  be 
thrown  away,  unless  it  be  an  absolute 
necessity ;  and  I  think  I  have  already 
said  that  nothing  but  absolute  necessity 
will  prevent  us  going  forward  during 
the  present  year — and  I  hope  during  the 
present  Session — with  the  subject  of  Pro- 
cedure. Beyond  that  I  cannot  enter  into 
it  in  detail  at  the  present  moment,  but 
must  wait  until  circumstances  are  more 
matured. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  there  was  one 
point  that  had  scarcely  been  cleared  up, 
and  that  was,  what  were  the  relative  posi- 
tions to  be  occupied  hereafter  by  the  two 
Bills — the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  and 
the  Arrears  Bill  ?  The  Prime  Minister  had 
spoken  of  availing  himself  of  the  inter- 
stices that  might  occur  in  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  Bill,  in  order  to  deal  with  the 
question  of  arrears.  He  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  it  was 
his  intention  to  keep  back  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime  Bill  for  any  purpose  one 
moment  longer  than  was  absolutely  re- 
quired for  taking  its  various  stages  in 
regular  form  ?  For  instance,  when  that 
Bill  had  passed  through  Committee, 
would  a  discussion  take  place  upon  the 
Arrears  Bill  only  until  the  reprint  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  progress  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  will  only 
be  delayed  when  it  is  for  the  convenience 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  that  the 
announcement  made  last  night  by  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  caused 
the  passing  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Bill  to  be  a  matter  of  more  iinportance 
than  the  convenience  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  he  had  stated  that  if  the 
Bill  was  discussed  at  great  length,  and 
thereby  delayed,  it  was  impossible  to 
say  what  might  not  happen  before  it  be- 
came law.  According  to  the  statements 
of  those  representing  the  Irish  Depart- 
ment of  the  Government,  the  importance 
of  passiog  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill 
far  transcended  the  convenience  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  being  the 
case,  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
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tend  to  delay  that  Bill  by  a  single  mo- 
ment? 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  No,  no ;  not  one 
single  moment. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  thought 
it  only  right  to  indicate  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  if  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Arrears  Bill  was  one 
involving  mere  detail  he  was  entirely 
mistaken.  He  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  thought 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  the  large 
majority  of  the  Conservative  Party,  when 
he  said  he  believed  that  the  Arrears  Bill 
was  offering  a  direct  premium  on  fraud 
and  an  official  recognition  of  dishonesty. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on  a  previous 
occasion,  had  taken  him  to  task  for  using 
language  outside  the  House  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  use   in  it;    but, 
without  reproducing  his  or  any  other 
speeches,  he  would  merely  say  that  it 
was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Arrears  Bill 
had  been  described  as  part  and  parcel  of 
a  compact,  treaty,  or  arrangement,  and 
as  partaking  of  the  character  of  infamy. 
He  believed  it  had  been  so  described  in 
the  House  of  Commons — not  by  him, 
but  with  the  general  approval  of  the 
Conservative  Members.     With  feelings 
BO  strong  as  many  hon.  Members  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  that  Bill,  it  was 
not  consistent  with  their  duty  not  to 
make  the  most  emphatic  protests  against 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was  based. 
He  confessed  he  had  heard  the  speech 
made  by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
with  great  regret.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  spoken  of  evictions  and  out- 
rages in  the  same  breath.  He  had  spoken 
of  simultaneous  Returns  of  the  evictions 
and  outrages  that  had  taken  place,  and 
he  had,  moreover,  spoken  of  tne  cruelty 
of  evictions.     With  the  exception  of  two 
expressions  of  opinion  which  were  his- 
torical, he  had  never  heard  any  expres- 
sion of  opinion  more  calculated  to  cause 
serious  evils  in  Ireland.     The  Chief  Se- 
cretary had  coupled  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  legal  rights — rights  which  were 
legal  at  the  present    moment — in  the 
same  breath  with  breaches  of  the  law, 
and  even  with  terrible  murders.     The 
two  expressions  of  opinion  antecedent 
to   that  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
were    the    well-known    declaration  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  in  which  eviction  and 
felony  were  coupled  in  the  same  sen- 
tence, and  the  other  expression  of  opi- 
nion was  that  which  the  jPrime  Minister, 

J/r.  J,  Lowther 


to  some  extent,  apparently  modified  the 
other  night. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Never. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  heard  what  he 
had  to  state. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  I  apparently  modified 
an  expression  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
evictions,  and  I  said  '*  Never." 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  What  he  (Mr. 
J.  Lowther)  said  was  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  modified  an  expression  of 
opinion  with  which  he  had  been  credited 
with  regard  to  the  opinion,  as  he  termed 
it,  that  the  people  of  Ireland  might 
form  in  regard  to  evictions. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  say  I  never 
modified  it.   

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  begged  to  submit 
to  the  correction.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had,  however,  g^ven  a  correction 
of  that  which  he  characterized  as  an 
erroneous  impression  that  prevailed  in 
the  public  mind  respecting  a  well- 
known  passage  in  one  of  his  cele- 
brated speeches.  Passing  that  by,  he 
would  just  emphasize  this  point — that  a 
Representative  of  the  Government  hav- 
ing coupled  evictions  and  outrages  in 
the  same  breath,  it  became  a  matter  for 
the  House  to  consider  how  far  they  were 
entitled  to  allow  measures  dealing  with 
those  two  subjects  to  be  simultaneously 
dealt  with  without  entering  their  most 
emphatic  protest.  The  Chief  Secretary 
had  also  drawn  a  distinction  between 
two  di  fferent  classes  of  evictions — ^namely, 
those  of  tenants  who  could  and  would 
not  pay,  and  those  who  were  actually 
unable  to  pay.  Was  he  to  understand 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  hold  that 
there  was  an  act  of  cruelty  and  hard- 
ship on  the  part  of  the  landlord  in* 
volved  in  parting  with  a  tenant  who  was 
hopelessly  insolvent?  He  rather  ga- 
thered, from  an  expression  which  fell 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  the  other  day, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  consi- 
dered it  an  act  of  cruelty  for  a  landlord 
to  evict  from  his  estate  a  tenant  who 
was  hopelessly  insolvent,  and  who  had 
no  prospect  of  ever  being  able  to  pay — 
that  it  was  a  hardship  to  evict  a  tenant 
who  was  absolutely  incapable  of  carry- 
ing on  his  occupation  as  a  farmer.  Now, 
against  any  such  idea  he  must  utter  his 
emphatic  protest.  In  his  judgment,  if 
a  tenant  was  not  merely  suffering  from 
temporary  adversity,  but  from  hopeless 
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insolvency,  and  was  unable  to  pay  liis 
creditors  in  general,  and  his  lanmord  in 
particular — if  his  landlord  saw  that 
there  was  no  reasonable  prospect  of  the 
tenant  regaining  his  solvency,  and  pur- 
suing agriculture  with  advantage  to 
himself  and  to  the  community,  then  the 
landlord  was  thoroughly  justified,  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  his  bounden  duty,  to  part 
iivith  that  tenant. 

Mr.  AETHUR  O'CONNOR  rose  to 
Order,  and  asked  the  Speaker  whether 
the  light  hon.  Gentleman  was  justified, 
on  the  Motion  then  before  the  House,  in 
discussing  the  details  of  the  Arrears 
Bill? 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  The  Question  im- 
mediately  before  the  House  is  simply 
a  proposal  for  giving  precedence  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  a  particular  Bill, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  bound 
to  confine  himself  to  that  Question. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  meant  to 
do  that,  and  the  Speaker  would  no  doubt 
have  called  him  to  Order  had  he  failed 
to  do  so.  He  had  consistently  through- 
out his  observations  avoided  entering  in 
any  shape  or  form  into  the  details  of  the 
Arrears  Bill.  He  had  merely  pointed 
out  to  the  House  matters  for  considera- 
tion at  the  present  stage  of  their  discus- 
sion. He  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  give  them  an  as- 
surance that  not  a  moment  would  un- 
necessarily be  lost  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill— that  was 
to  say,  that  if  the  discussion  on  the 
Arrears  Bill,  which  must  of  necessity  be 
one  of  some  duration,  should  not  be 
brought  to  a  termination  before  the  Pre- 
vention of  Crime  Bill  was  ready  for 
another  stage,  the  Government  would 
proceed  with  all  despatch  with  that  im- 
portant measure,  which  stood  first  for 
their  consideration.  In  conclusion,  he 
would  only  say  that  as  the  Arrears  Bill 
involved  the  proposal  that  the  honest 
and  industrious  tenant  farmers  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  struggline  taxpayers  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  Targe,  who  had 
honourably  endeavoured  to  meet  their 
legal  obligations  during  a  period  of  great 
hf^dship,  should  pay  the  rent  of  the 
disloyal  and  seditious  persons  who  had, 
during  exceptionally  favourable  seasons, 
deliberately  withheld  their  rent,  which 
they  were  able  to  pay  if  they  were 
solvent  men,  the  Government  must  ex- 
pect a  full  and  ample  discussion  of  so 
novel  and  so  serious  a  proposal. 

VOL.  CCLXX.      [xHiaD  series.] 


Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  was  in 
rather  an  awkward  position,  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  one  or 
two  remarks  about  himself  which  he  was 
afraid  of  answering,  or  referring  to,  with- 
out being  out  of  Order.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, he  might  be  allowed  to  protest 
against  the  deductions  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  from  a  simple  sentence  of 
his  the  other  day.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  he  had  coupled  two 
very  different  and  incongruous  things — 
the  exercise  of  the  landlord's  legal  rights 
with  breaches  of  law  and  actual  muraer, 
and  he  called  that  an  expression  of  opi- 
nion on  his  part.  Whence  did  it  all 
come?  Because  he  had  said  that  in 
addition  to  a  daily  return  of  outrages 
the  Government  proposed  to  have  a  daily 
return  of  evictions.  He  had  simply  in- 
tended to  justify  the  labour  and  expense 
of  a  daily  return  by  a  precedent ;  and 
no  Member  who  heard  him  could  have 
thought  that  he  in  any  way  coupled  the 
two  ideas.  Then  the  right  hon.  Member 
asked  whether  he  inferred  any  cruelty 
from  the  landlord  parting  with  the 
tenant  who  was  hopelessly  insolvent? 
[Mr.  J.  LowTHEB :  Hardship.]  Well,  he 
would  call  it  hardship  —  whether  he 
inferred  hardship  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord  who  turned  out  a  tenant  who 
was  hopelessly  insolvent.  No ;  he  in- 
ferred no  such  thing.  What  he  did 
say  was  that  if,  as  in  the  cases  which 
their  officers  reported,  the  rent  of  the 
holding  was  far  too  high  ;  if  the  tenant 
had  gone  through  several  very  bad  sea- 
sons, and  from  no  fault  of  his  own  could 
not  pay  the  rent ;  then,  at  the  time  when 
there  had  passed  through  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  a  Land  Act  which  was  the 
Constitutional  and  received  method  of 
pacifying  Ireland  by  fixing  a  fair  rent, 
and  when  a  Bill  was  on  the  Table  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  a  tenant  to  pay 
his  arrears,  the  landlord  who  put  the 
tenant  out  of  the  power  of  getting  the 
advantage  of  these  two  measures  sadly 
hampered  the  Executive  in  Ireland,  and 
did  something  in  spirit,  if  not  illegally, 
to  defeat  the  intentions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Tory  Party  to  vote  against  the 
Motion,  because  they  did  not  really  know 
what  the  Arrears  Bill  was  at  the  present 
time.  To  put  himself  in  Order,  and  to 
give  the  Prime  Minister  an  opportunity 
of  answering  one  or  two  questions  be 
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was  about  to  put,  he  should,  if  neces- 
sary, conclude  with  a  Motion.  He 
wished  to  learn  from  the  Prime  Minister 
whether  proper  opportunities  would  be 
given  for  bringing  forward  important 
questions  connected  with  the  affairs  of 
Egypt  and  of  India.  If  the  programme 
of  the  Government  were  carried  out,  he 
feared  that  they  could  not  have  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  Indian  Budget  much  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  September.  He 
asked  whether  the  Prime  Minister  in- 
tended to  pass  the  Bules  of  Procedure 
or  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  first  ?  The 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  could  not  be  duly 
considered  by  the  House  if  it  were  put 
off  till  the  end  of  August,  when  there 
would  probably  be  few  Members  pre- 
sent. A^ain,  were  they  to  rattle  through 
the  Estimates  this  year  in  the  same  way 
as  they  did  last  year  ?  The  Arrears  Bill 
was  an  iniquitous  measure,  and  one  to 
which  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the 
House  should  endeavour  to  offer  a  stre- 
nuous and  persistent  opposition.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  country  at  heart 
cared  two  straws  about  the  cidture  Reso- 
lutions. It  was  easy  for  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  get  some  Liberal  meeting 
now  and  then  to  pass  a  resolution  urging 
the  House  to  deal  with  them ;  but  the 
inconvenience  of  an  Autumn  Session 
would  far  outweigh  any  facilities  which 
the  passing  of  the  Eesolutions  would 
afford.  Complaints  had  been  made  by 
the  Government  of  the  way  in  which 
the  practice  of  questioning  Ministers  had 
increased.  That  increase,  however,  was 
solely  due  to  the  reticence  of  the  Go- 
vernment, particularly  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  if  the 
Government  womd  cease  to  give  evasive 
replies  they  would  find  the  number  of 
Questions  at  once  diminish.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  it  would  be  possible 
to  take  a  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
Egypt,  if  necessary,  between  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  and 
the  Arrears  Bill,  a  discussion  from  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  precluded?  He 
should  be  glad  also  to  hear  from  the 
Gt)vemment  when  the  Indian  Budget 
was  to  be  looked  for,  and  whether  an- 
other Yote  was  to  be  taken  on  account, 
making  the  almost  unprecedented  num- 
ber of  three  Votes  on  Account  that  Ses- 
sion? 

Mr,  O'DONNELL  said,  he  thought 
the  House  had  received  another  illustra- 


tion  of  the  sort  of  leadership  exercised 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  over  the  Conservative  Party. 
He  did  not  think  he  would  be  far  wrong 
in  stating  that,  for  this  occasion  at  least, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  formally 
deposed  on  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Mr. 
Gorst),  seconded,  with  his  usual  rollick- 
ing political  incompetence,  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  ex-Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  (Mr.  J.  Lowther).  He  was 
afraid  that  the  spirit  which  had  been 
displayed  by  the  light  horse  of  the  Con- 
servative Party  on  this  occasion  was  only 
too  sure  an  indication  of  the  treatment 
which  the  Arrears  Bill  would  receive  in 
' '  another  place, ' '  when  it  would  come  more 
particularly  under  the  purview  of  a  Con- 
servative statesman  who,  in  many  re- 
spects, was  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  the  political  temperament  of  the 
ex-Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  had 
protested  before,  and  of  course  he  would 
protest  again,  against  the  deplorable 
action  of  the  Government  in  intn>dacing 
a  Coercion  Bill,  destined,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  to  strangle  most  of  the  benefits 
which  might  otherwise  arise  from  their 
remedial  legislation  ;  but  at  present  he 
merely  wished  to  observe  that  in  the 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  Premier  they  had  not  heard 
the  slightest  indication  of  any  intention 
of  discussing  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
policy  of  the  Government.  He  ventured 
to  say  that  the  policy  which  had  handed 
over  to  John  Dunn  a  nation  on  whom 
fchey  had  unjustly  made  war,  which  had 
permitted  the  deplorable  scandals  in  the 
Pacific,  whereby  the  British  flag  was 
made  a  veritable  black  flag  of  piracy, 
and  which  refused  to  listen  to  the  wrongs 
of  250,000,000  tortured  human  beings 
in  India,  was  worthy  the  attention  of 
Parliament.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  the  grievances  of  the  Indian  people 
were  becoming  matters  of  comment  in 
the  Native  Press  of  India,  and  even  in 
the  Press  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  give  facilities  for 
discussing  them  as  a  part  of  the  Business 
of  this  Imperial  Parliament. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  I  must  invite  the 
hon.  Member  to  keep  to  the  Question 
before  the  House. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  been 
speaking  to  that  portion  of  the  Business 
of  the  House  which  concerned  the  people 
of  India.    He  was  not  aware  that  he 
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was  more  out  of  Order  than  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  introduced  several  sub- 
jects connected  with  their  Business,  but 
omitted  some  of  the  most  important. 
Would  the  Government  give  any  oppor- 
tunity for  condemning  the  default  in 
bringing  to  justice  the  murderers  of 
Bengal  prisoners,  and  the  flogging  of 
starving^prisoners  ? 

Mb.  KAIEIES  said,  he  did  not  intend 
to  travel  so  far  a-field  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  ju^t  sat  down ;  but  he  wished 
to  express  his  entire  concurrence  with 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst).  No 
reason  existed  why  special  facilities 
should  be  given  to  the  Government  for 
passing  the  Arrears  Bill  through  the 
House.  They  on  that  side  of  the  House 
were  not  only  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  they  regarded  it  as  a 
measure  which  was  tainted  in  its  origin  ; 
and  they  knew  it  to  be  the  first-fruit  of 
that  transaction  which  in  that  House 
they  must  not  call  a  treaty,  but  which 
was  described  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Bradford  as  a 
negotiation.  He  (Mr.  Baikes)  rose  more 
particularly  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
the  House  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  some 
more  satisfactory  and  definite  forecast  as 
to  what  was  in  the  mind  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  with  regard  to  the  other 
Business  of  the  Session?  They  had 
heard  something  that  day  about  the 
cMture  Eesolutions.  He  rather  objected 
to  that  form  of  nomenclature,  because 
there  was  only  one  Besolution  which 
was  directly  aimed  at  the  el6tur$.  The 
other  Besolutions  affected  the  Business 
of  the  House;  and  he  was  sure  that 
many  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
would  have  been  in  favour  of  many  of 
them  were  it  not  that  they  were  tied  by 
the  neck  to  one  objectionable  Besolu- 
tion  which  excited  tne  hostility  of  the 
House.  At  a  proper  time  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  would  have  been  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  considered  and 
passed  a  great  many  of  them,  and  the 
Government  might  now  have  been  using 
them  to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the 
Prevention  of  Crime  Bill  then  before 
them.  He  wished  the  Government 
would  enter  into  some  definite  engage- 
ment as  to  when  these  proposals  would 
be  brought  on.  Something  dark  had 
been  thrown  out  by  the  youngest  Mem- 
ber of  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment,  and 


something  still  darker  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Prime  Minister  with  re- 
gard to  an  Autumn  Session.  He  did  not 
himself  object  to  an  Autumn  Sitting; 
certainly,  it  was  preferable  to  forcing  the 
Besolutions  upon  a  thin  House  in  the 
third  or  fourth  week  in  August.  He  hoped 
that  some  assurance  would  be  given  by 
the  Government  that,  if  they  contem- 
plated the  resumption  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Procedure  Bules  this  Session, 
they  intended  to  avoid  the  public  scandal 
of  thrusting  those  Bules  down  the  throat 
of  the  House  at  a  period  of  the  Session 
when  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to 
be  more  than  hastily  and  imperfectly 
considered.  He  wished  to  say  a  word 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  Supply.  In 
general  there  was  circulated  among  the 
Members  of  that  House  a  little,  but 
a  very  useful  paper,  which  showed  the 
state  of  Supply  ;  but  this  year,  perhaps 
for  economical  reasons,  the  Government 
had  not  circulated  what  would  be  most 
likely  nearly  a  blank  sheet.  He  had 
understood  that  when  the  Government 
asked  for  the  last  Vote  on  Account  they 
had  intimated  that  they  would  not  adc 
for  another  without  urgent  necessity. 
The  fact  was  that,  both  as  regarded  home 
affairs  and  our  foreign  policy,  our 
Government  had  reached  the  n$  plui 
ultra  of  absurdity.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  Ministers  lived  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise, and  were  engaged  in  balancing 
the  two  halves  of  their  Irish  policy,  con- 
sidering it  to  be  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance which  of  those  two  halves  was 
to  be  proceeded  with  first,  while  every 
other  consideration  of  either  home  or 
foreign  affairs  was  put  aside.  Instead 
of  either  English  or  Scotch  legislation 
being  proceeded  with,  the  House  met 
every  evening  to  witness  a  fight — which, 
after  all,  might  be  merely  a  sham  one — 
between  the  Government  and  their  Irish 
allies.  He  was  glad  that  the  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Bill  was  to  be  included 
in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Bill, 
because  the  House  would  be  saved  from 
a  very  tedious  discussion  on  the  subject. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Bills,  the  Scotch  En- 
tail Bill,  and  the  Scotch  Endowment 
Bill  should  be  referred  to  Grand  Com- 
mittees. It  would,  however,  be  neces- 
sary to  discuss  carefully  the  constitution 
of  any  Grand  Committee,  not  only  on 
general  grounds,  but  also  because  other- 
wise a  claim  would  be  put  forward  that 
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all  Irisli  Business  should  be  referred  to 
a  Grand  Committee  which,  would  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  Irish  Members, 
which  would  be  a  most  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding. With  regard  to  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill,  there  ^as  a  general  desire 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  to  see  that 
measure  passed  into  law  during  the 
present  Session.  The  only  objection 
that  he  had  to  take  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  that  Bill  was 
that  they  were  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  He  hoped  that  it  was  not  too 
late  for  them  to  proceed  with  their  Bill 
for  disfranchising  the  corrupt  boroughs 
before  they  dealt  with  corrupt  practices. 
Before  they  framed  fresh  laws  dealing 
with  corrupt  practices,  they  ought  to 
know  what  punishment  was  to  be  meted 
out  to  those  who  had  violated  the  present 
law.  It  was  certainly  a  very  cruel  thing 
that  the  persons  and  the  boroughs  impli- 
cated should  be  hung  up  Session  after 
Session  without  their  knowing  whether 
the  Government  was  in  earnest  in  deal- 
ing with  them,  or  whether  the  House 
was  not  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock, 
as  far  as  its  professions  of  purity  were 
concerned.  If  the  Government  were 
determined  to  have  an  Autumn  Session, 
let  them  tell  the  House  so  straight- 
forwardly ;  but  do  not  let  these  Eules  of 
Procedure  be  considered  at  a  late  period 
of  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  GIVAN  said,  he  was  bound  to 
condemn  the  tone  of  the  speeches  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
North  Lincolnshire  (Mr.  J.  Lowther) 
and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst)  with  reference  to 
the  Arrears  Bill.  Before  the  release  of 
the  Members  imprisoned  in  Kilmain- 
ham  a  requisition,  numerously  signed 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
was  presented  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
urging  him  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
arrears ;  and,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  reiterate,  in  the  tone  adopted  by  the 
two  Members  referred  to,  a  charge, 
which  had  over  and  over  again  been 
denied,  that  the  action  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was  calculated  to  foster  discon- 
tent in  the  minds  of  the  poor  farmers  of 
Ireland  who  awaited  the  Arrears  Bill, 
and  to  remove  from  them  the  confidence 
they  had  in  the  Government,  was  unwise. 
Instead  of  the  Arrears  Bill  operating  as 
a  **no  rent"  manifesto,  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham  stated,  it 
was  an  **  all  rent"  manifesto,  because, 
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immediately  that  it  was  introduced,  many 
landlords  thought  proper  to  proceed 
against  their  tenants  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  all  the  arrears  due  to  them 
before  the  Bill  became  law.  He  had  in 
his  possession  bundles  of  writs  which 
had  been  served  on  poor  tenants,  and 
when  he  looked  at  the  particulars  of 
them  he  thought  it  was  outrageous  that 
they  should  be  served  at  all.  He  had 
one  in  which  a  tenant  owed  three  years' 
rent.  Last  year  he  sold  his  last  cow  and 
thereby  paid  a  year's  rent,  but  was  un- 
able to  pay  more ;  and  yet  it  was  sought 
to  pass  judgment  on  this  man,  and  de- 
prive him  of  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears 
Bill.  He  warned  the  Government  that 
if  the  Crime  Bill  was  allowed  to  be  put 
into  operation  in  Ireland  unaccompanied 
by  the  Arrears  Bill,  or,  at  all  events,  by 
a  prospect  of  its  speedy  passing,  much 
crime  would  be  the  result.  He  urged 
the  Prime  Minister  to  deal,  if  possible, 
this  year  with  the  pressing  questions  of 
the  date  from  which  judicial  rents  were 
to  take  effect.  At  present,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  tenants  were  unable  to  get 
their  claims  heard.  In  all  their  cases, 
if  the  Government  did  not  step  in,  the 
judicial  rent  would  only  date  from  the 
gale  day  succeeding  the  decision  of  the 

Court.  

Me.  E.  N.  fowler  said,  he  thought 
it  would  be  admitted  that  the  Arrears 
Bill  was  one  of  the  first  importance,  and 
that,  as  such  a  short  debate  took  place 
on  the  second  reading,  some  time  ought 
to  be  given  for  its  discussion  prior  to 
going  into  Committee.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  it  was  a  Bill  which  proposed  to 
tax  the  people  of  this  country  to  pay 
rents  which  dishonest  tenants  in  Ireland 
had  failed  to  pay.  An  opportunity  ought 
to  be  given  to  those  who  were  opposed 
to  it  to  discuss  its  principle.  He  hoped, 
as  regarded  the  Indian  Budget,  that  it 
would  be  brought  forward  earlier  than 
it  was  last  year.  As  regarded  the  Cor- 
rupt Practices  and  the  Disfranchisement 
Bills,  they  would  like  some  more  infor- 
mation. He  thought  it  very  desirable 
that  the  latter  Bill  should  be  pushed 
forward.  It  was  a  Bill  more  urgently 
required  for  the  punishment  of  offenders, 
and  involving  much  less  detail,  than  the 
former.  In  order  to  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  an  opportunity  to  reply,  he 
begged  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 

debate.  

Mb.  mac  IYEB  seconded  the  Motion. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned/' 
—{Mr.  B.  N.  Fowler,) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  think  the  hon. 
Gentleman  will  see  that  it  is  absolutely 
beyond  my  power  to  giye  any  under- 
taking with  regard  to  the  Disfranchise- 
ment iBill.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  Indian  Budget;  it  is  a  matter  on 
which  no  opinion  can  be  pronounced  in 
the  present  state  of  things.  When  the 
necessity  has  arisen  for  the  consideration 
of  the  question  it  must  be  regarded  in 
connection  with  the  convenience  of  the 
^at  body  of  the  House ;  but  it  will  be 
impossible  to  give  beforehand  any  en- 
gagement as  to  the  position  in  which  it 
should  stand,  and  its  precedence  over 
every  other  Bill.  As  regarded  an  Autumn 
Session,  that  was  a  matter  on  which  they 
could  not  then  pronounce  any  opinion. 
But  then,  Sir,  I  have  been  asked  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  should  take  precedence  of 
the  Kesolutions  on  Procedure,  or  whe- 
ther the  Besolutions  on  Procedure  should 
take  precedence  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill.  Sir,  I  thought  it  would  be  quite 
distinctly  understood  that  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  was  a  measure  which  we 
were  resolved,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon 
us,  to  push  forward ;  while  with  regard 
to  the  Kesolutions  on  Procedure,  I  have 
said  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them 
must  stand  for  further  and  future  con- 
sideration, stating  at  the  same  time,  in 
the  most  positive  terms  at  our  command, 
that  they  would  come  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  present  year,  so  as  not  to  go 
into  the  next  Session.  In  our  opinion, 
that  subject  should  be  thoroughly  and 
effectually  dealt  with.  With  regard  to 
the  Vote  on  Account,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  No  sort  of  engagement 
was  given  that  no  further  Vote  should 
be  asked  for.  Why,  Sir,  no  person  in 
his  senses  could  give  such  an  engage- 
ment, and  no  such  engagement  could  be 
given.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
question  of  the  Votes  must  depend  on 
the  demands  of  the  various  descriptions 
of  Business  at  the  time  before  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and  what  I  want  to  point 
out  is,  that  every  unnecessary  debate, 
and  every  unnecessary  speech,  however 
it  may  profess  to  aim  at  the  removal  of 
obstruction,  and  the  bringing  forward  of 
this  question,  is  in  point  of  fact  a  prac- 


tical contribution  to  enhancing  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  position  in  which  we  stand, 
and  though  each  of  these  speeches  may 
be  small  in  themselves,  it  is  the  multi- 
plication of  them  out  of  which  the  whole 
gigantic  difficulty  arises. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  he 
would  not  be  doin^  justice  to  his  own 
convictions  if  he  did  not  repeat  an  ob- 
servation which,  on  all  occasions  similar 
to  this,  he  had  annually  made  since  he 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  that  House. 
The  Prime  Minister  was  in  the  same 
position  to-day  that  every  Leader  of  the 
House  had  been  in  during  his  observa- 
tion for  the  past  eight  years.  He  had 
had  to  come  down  at  a  certain  period  of 
the  Session,  and  to  acknowledge,  in 
tones  of  patriotic  humiliation,  that  Par- 
liament was  utterly  inefficient  for  the 
discharge  of  its  great  duties,  and  from 
all  quarters  of  the  House  that  statement 
had  received  support.  But  what  he  (Mr. 
O'Connor  Power)  marvelled  at  was  the 
care  with  which  men  of  all  shades  of 
English  opinion  in  that  House  evaded 
the  one  great  question  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  Parliamentary  difficulties.  The 
expectation  held  out  to  them  in  relation 
to  certain  methods  of  forwarding  the 
legislation  of  the  country  had  idways 
been  doomed  to  disappointment.  The 
Government  felt  that  the  one  thing  ne- 
cessary for  restoring  the  efficiency  of 
Parliament  was  to  pass  in  their  entirety 
the  Bules  of  Pj:ocedure  which  some 
months  ago  were  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  He  ventured  to  say,  and  he 
did  not  think  his  prediction  would  be 
falsified,  that  even  if  these  Kules  were 
adopted  in  their  entirety,  the  Prime 
Minister  would  come  towards  the  close 
of  the  Session  of  1883,  and  go  through 
the  same  operation  that  every  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  to  go 
through  since  the  passing  of  the  Eeform 
Bill — namely,  to  announce  the  with- 
drawal of  important  legislative  mea- 
sures, because  Parliament  was  powerless 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  manner  satisfac- 
tory to  the  country.  It  was  certainly  an 
unpleasant  prospect  that  after  the  long 
days  they  had  sat  considering  public 
questions,  the  alternative  should  be  held 
out  to  them  of  sitting  into  the  month  of 
September  to  discuss  Bules  of  Procedure 
of  doubtful  expediency,  or  of  adjourn- 
ing in  the  middle  of  August,  and  coming 
back  in  the  middle  of  October  to  pass 
Bules  to  restore  the  efficiency  of  Par- 
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liamenty  or,  in  other  words,  to  subject 
themselyes  to  the  operation  of  that  co- 
ercion which  so  many  of  them  had  been 
willin|^  to  impose  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, m  the  vain  hope  of  making  them- 
selyes  more  efficient  for  the  transaction 
of  Public  Business.  They  would  simply 
put  the  House  into  a  strait  jacket,  and 
then  expect  its  movements  to  be  more 
rapid,  and  the  result  of  its  proceedings 
to  be  more  satisfactory.  For  the  eighth 
year  he  rose  in  his  place  as  an  Irish 
Member  to  say  that  their  difficulties 
in  that  House,  that  the  obstruction  of 
important  legislative  Business  which  the 
people  of  England  were  calling  for,  that 
their  difficulties  in  Ireland,  which  were 
now  striking  at  the  very  foundation  of 
society  in  the  country  and  threatening 
the  stability  of  public  order,  were  all 
referable  to  the  one  great  cause,  and 
that  was  that  the  English  House  of 
Commons  persisted  in  managing  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  Irish  people,  al- 
though the  experience  of  82  years  pro- 
tested with  all  the  voice  of  impartial 
history  that  such  a  practice  was  likely 
to  be  attended  with  no  appreciable  suc- 
cess as  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned, 
while  it  must  inflict  upon  the  people  of 
England  a  continuance  of  the  many 
difficulties  which  they  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced in  carrying  out  this  impossible 
task.  He  had  intended  to  put  one  or 
two  Questions  to  the  Prime  Minister 
with  reference  to  the  Land  Act ;  but,  as 
the  process  of  interrogation  had  been 
carried  so  far  already,  he  could  only  ex- 
pect fragmentary  answers,  with  which 
he  should  not  feel  satisfied.  He  intended, 
however,  to  interrogate  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  on  an  early  day,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  definition  of  a  town  park 
under  the  Land  Act. 

Earl  PEROY  said,  that  many  of  the 
numerous  speeches  of  which  the  Prime 
Minister  complained  as  delaying  progress 
were  due  to  the  extraordinary  course 
which  had  been  followed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Not  a  single  measure  mentioned 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session  had  been  pursued  with 
anything  like  a  determination  to  carry  it 
out  to  a  successful  issue.  The  proposal 
to  take  precedence  for  the  Arrears  Bill, 
and  thus  shut  out  all  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate Members,  was  one  as  to  which  they 
ought  to  have  more  full  explanation  from 
the  Government.  As  the  course  pro- 
posed was  quite  unprecedented,  ho  wished 
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to  ask  one  or  two  questions  —  Fitst, 
whether  the  Government  really  meant 
to  carry  out  their  threat  and  not  leav« 
the  cMture  to  another  year  ;  secon<ily, 
whether  a  Bill  might  not  be  discussed 
in  Committee  after  having  been  con- 
sidered by  a  Grand  Committee — that  was 
the  view  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Prime  Minister  took  of  the 
matter,  he  believed — and,  thirdly,  whe- 
ther the  Government  would  really  re- 
store the  rights  of  private  Members  when 
these  two  Bills  were  passed  ? 

Mb.  J.  HOWABD  said,  he  regretted 
that  he  was^not  in  his  place  when  the 
Prime  Minister  threw  out  a  suggestion 
that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bills 
should  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mid  Lincolnshire  (Mr. 
Chaplin)  did  not  fall  in  with  the  sug- 
gestion. It  was  impossible  that  any  pri- 
vate Member  could  deal  with  this  great 
question  satisfactorily  without  a  Select 
Committee.  Looking  to  the  diversity  of 
opinion  which  prevailed  both  out-of- 
doors  and  in  that  House  upon  the  ques- 
tion, he  thought  such  a  Committee 
would  do  great  good  in  guiding  public 
opinion  on  the  matter,  and  for  himself 
he  cordially  accepted  the  suggestion. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber misunderstood  him  ;  all  that  he  had 
said  was  that  he  wished  to  g^ard  him- 
self against  being  supposed  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedfordshire.  He  hoped  his 
observations  would  not  be  misunderstood 
as  to  the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion. 
All  he  intended  to  convey  was  that,  in 
his  opinion,  a  Committee  of  the  kind  sug- 
gested by  the  Prime  Minister — namelvy 
a  Grand  Committee — would  probaluy 
not  substantially  facilitate  the  progress 
of  the  measures. 

Mb.  WAETON  said,  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  Public  Business  was  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  condition.  In  his  opinion, 
the  Indian  Budget  would  be  taken  this 
Session  later  than  ever.  With  regard  to 
the  Arrears  Bill,  he  was  surprised  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  proposal ;  it  was  a  weak 
and  unworthy  surrender  to  Obstruction. 
He  also  protested  against  the  Prime 
Minister  bringing  forward  the  ddture 
Besolution  at  any  period  of  the  Sessioo. 
He  thought  that  *' Philip  had  become 
sober,"  and  that  a  good  many  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  friends  had  also 
become  sobered.  Most  noxious  oreatures 
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had  their  stings  in  their  tails ;  but  these 
Besolutions  had  their  sting  in  their  head. 
He  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  he  had  been  included  bj  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  among  the 
four  upon  the  proscribed  list. 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  said,  he  did  not  wish 
his  preyious  obseryations  to  be  misunder- 
stooii.  The  reason  why  he  had  not  ac- 
cepted the  Prime  Minister's  suggestion 
was  that  the  rieht  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee, which  he  did  not  think  would  be 
of  any  real  benefit.  Though  anxious  to 
^ye  consideration  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Goyemment  as  regarded  the  Arrears 
Bill,  he  felt  bound,  until  he  knew  how 
far  the  Amendment  would  affect  it,  to 
oppose  the  measure.  If  his  hon.  Friend 
pressed  his  Motion  to  a  diyision  he  would 
support  it. 

Mb.  mac  rVER  said,  he  thought  the 
Goyemment  had  been  guilty  of  a  great 
waste  of  time. 

Mb.  SHEIL  asked  whether  the  hon. 
Member  was  at  liberty  to  address  the 
House,  hayine  seconded  the  Motion  for 
Adjournment  f 

Mb.  SPEAKEE:  Seyeral  hon.  Mem- 
bers rose  together  to  second  the  Motion, 
and  I  did  not  accept  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birkenhead  as  seconding  the  Motion. 

Mb.  mac  IYEB  said,  the  difficulty 
about  late  hours  of  the  House,  which 
were  so  injurious  to  the  health  of  hon. 
Members,  might  be  obviated  if  the  House 
would  adopt  some  other  mode  of  taking 
the  Votes. 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  Member 
is  not  speaking  to  the  Question  before 
the  House. 

Mb.  mac  IYEB :  I  understand  the 
Question  is  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  Question  be- 
fore the  House  is  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  on  the  Motion  for  the  giving 
of  precedence  to  the  Arrears  Bill. 

Mb.  mac  IYER  said,  he  should,  then, 
oppose  the  Motion. 

CoLomsL  NOLAN  said,  the  Irish 
Members  were  anxious  to  expedite  the 
proceedings  in  reference  to  the  Bills  be- 
fore the  House  as  much  as  possible; 
and,  although  they  were  more  anxious 
for  the  passage  of  the  Arrears  Bill,  they 
certainly  were  not  willing  to  sell  their 
rights  and  priyileges  for  £500,000,  as 
they  would  be  doing  if  they  assented  to 
hasten  the  passage  of  the  Provention  of 


Crime  Bill.  Short  of  doin^  this,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  do  their  utmost  to 
facilitate  the  BiU. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  253  ; 
Noes  97:  Majority  156.  — (Div.  List, 
No.  158.) 

Ordered^  That  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland) 
BUI  have  precedence,  on  every  day  for  which  it 
is  set  down,  of  all  other  Orders  of  the  Bay  and 
Notices  of  Motions,  except  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  (Ireland)  Bill. 

ORDERS   OF  THE  DAT. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  167.] 
{Secretary  Sir    William  Hareourty   Mr,   Glad- 
ttone,    Mr.  Attorney  General^    Mr,  Solicitor 
Gentralf  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland.) 

OOMMITTEE.     [^PfOfffeM  I9th  June."] 

[fiftebnth  night.] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PAET  in. 

Genebal  Powebs. 

Clause  11  (Searches  for  arms  and 
illegal  documents). 

Mb.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  the 
Amendment  he  had  to  propose  was  not 
upon  the  Paper,  and  he  would  therefore 
read  it  to  the  Committee.  He  proposed 
to  insert  the  words  in  line  11  makmg  it 
necessary  to  fill  up  the  warrant  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  t^  search  for  arms  and 
illegal  documents  with  the  names  of  the 
suspected  persons,  the  names  of  the 
occupiers  of  the  houses,  and  the  hour 
at  wkich  the  search  was  to  be  made. 
He  hoped  the  Goyemment  would  con- 
sent to  accept  the  Amendment,  because 
he  belieyed  it  was  strictly  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  the  Committee  had 
laid  down  in  regard  to  the  Bill.  He 
understood  the  Bill  was  to  be  carried 
out,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance 
with  Constitutional  principles.  The  Act 
of  last  year  was  founded  on  unconstitu- 
tional principles — namely,  that  an  Eng- 
lish subject  might  be  arrested  on  the 
mere  suspicion  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  and  detained  without  being 
brought  up  for  trial.  This  Bill,  how- 
ever, was  to  be  carried  out  as  much  as 
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possible  in  accordance  with  Constitutional 
principles ;  and  although  trial  by  jury 
was  taken  away  by  the^iU,  it  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  restored  by  providing 
another  tribunal.  It  was  quite  true 
that  an  accused  person  was  not  to  be 
tried  by  12  jurors;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  to  be  tried  by  six  Judges, 
who  were  practically  equivalent  to  an 
ordinary  jury.  In  this  particular  case 
the  accused  was  to  be  tried  by  two 
stipendiary  magistrates,  one  of  whom 
was  to  be  a  lawyer.  That  was  a  course 
which  was  not  unknown  to  the  English 
law,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  was 
carrying  out  the  law  of  England.  At 
the  same  time,  if  they  proposed  to  carry 
out  the  law  of  England  in  this  way,  they 
ought  also  to  carry  it  out  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  on  which  that  law 
was  established ;  and,  so  far  as  he  under- 
stood, it  had  never  been  the  practice  in 
England  to  issue  blank  warrants.  Such 
warrants  might  have  been  resorted  to  in 
times  gone  by ;  but  so  strong  was  the 
feeling  against  them  that  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  had  protested,  and  the 
Judges,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
had  decided  that  the  issue  of  blank 
warrants  was  altogether  illegal.  In- 
stead of  permitting  the  issue  of  blank 
warrants  in  this  case,  he  proposed  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  issuing  a  warrant 
for  search,  should  specify  into  whose 
house,  and  at  what  hour,  the  search  was 
to  be  made.  By  that  means  something 
would  be  done  towards  guarding  the 
sanctity  of  the  home.  Nothing  had 
been  more  insisted  upon  in  English 
history  than  that  an  Englishman's  house 
should  be  his  castle.  It  was  to  carry  out 
that  principle  that  the  Amendment  was 
brought  in.  He  would  not  say  that  there 
were  not  times  and  occasions  when  the 
Executive  of  the  country  might  be  called 
upon  to  violate  the  sanctity  of  a  man's 
home.  The  Criminal  Law  offered  in- 
stances when  such  a  necessity  arose ;  but 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
provide  that  there  should  be  no  abuse  of 
the  power.  If  the  Committee  refused 
this  Amendment,  they  would  leave  open 
to  the  Government  a  very  wide  field  of 
abuse.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Bill  might  not  always  be  carried  out 
under  the  guidance  of  Lord  Spencer,  a 
Nobleman  whom  they  all  respected,  or 
of  the  present  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, who  was  a  man  anxious  to  conduct 
the  government  of  that  country,  as  far 
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as  he  was  concerned,  fairly  and  properly. 
He  thought  the  Committee  ought  not  to 
deprive  the  people  of  Ireland  of  their 
Constitutionalrightswithoutthestrong^eet 
necessity  being  shown,  and  ample  power 
being  given,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  the  Executive  in  cases 
where  the  public  safety  was  not  in 
danger.  He  trusted  that  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  would  insert  this  Amendment  in 
the  BiU. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  line  11,  to  insert  after  the  word 
«  warrant,"  the  words  '*  specifying  the  name  or 
names  of  such  inspectors,  the  house  or  houses, 
with  the  name  or  names  of  the  occupiers  thereof, 
where  such  search  is  to  he  made,  together  with 
the  day  and  hours  of  the  day  or  zught  on 
which,  and  within  which,  such  search  is  to  he 
made."— (JTr.  T,  C,  Thompson.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henrt  James)  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  T.  C.  Thompson)  would  forgive  him 
if  he  declined  to  enter  into  the  general 
discussion  which  he  had  raised.  The 
object  of  the  clause  was  distinct  from 
that  which  was  inserted  in  tho  Act  of 
1870.  Its  object  was  to  give  to  certain 
persons — the  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspec- 
tors of  Constabulary,  for  the  time  being, 
acting  in  any  Constabulary  district — 
the  power  of  search  for,  and  seizing,  in 
any  proclaimed  district,  or  any  part 
thereof,  specified  in  the  warrant,  arms, 
ammunition,  paper,  documents,  instru- 
ments, or  articles  suspected  to  be  used, 
or  intended  to  be  used,  in  connection 
with  any  secret  society,  or  secret  associa- 
tion, for  criminal  purposes.  It  was  not 
the  general  power  to  search  for  arms, 
but  only  a  specific  power  to  search  for 
arms  in  connection  with  secret  8ocietie« 
and  criminal  associations.  What  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  O. 
Thompson)  asked  was  this — that  every 
warrant  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
names  of  the  suspected  persons,  of  the 
occupier  of  the  house,  and  the  hour 
at  wnich  the  search  was  to  be  mad«. 
How  could  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in 
issuing  his  warrant,  know  the  particular 
houses  in  which  the  documents  or  arms 
proposed  to  be  searched  for  were  se- 
creted ?  ^Deriewe  eheere  from  the  IrM 
Members,']  He  hoped  hon.  Members 
would  not  misunderstand  the  object  of 
the  Bill.  [An  hon.  Member  :  A  blank 
warrant.]    It  was  nothing  of  the  kind. 
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Its  only  object  was  to  give  power  to 
Bearch  any  cUstricts  which  were  suspected 
for  arms  and  other  things,  and  it  was 
desirable  that  that  power  should  be 
exercised  wherever  such  articles  could 
be  found.  It  was  to  protect  a  district 
from  connection  with  the  possession  of 
unlawful  arms,  and  with  criminal  asso- 
ciations, that  the  clause  was  proposed  to 
be  inserted  in  the  Bill.  This  was  an 
Amendment  to  the  entire  clause,  and 
not  to  a  particular  part  of  it.  Sub- 
stantially the  first  requirement  would 
be  fulfilled ;  but  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Ix>rd  Lieutenant  to  specify 
the  names  of  the  occupiers  or  the 
houses.  It  would  be  impossible,  also, 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  give  di- 
rections as  to  what  time  the  search 
should  be  made.  It  might  be  reason- 
able, in  the  opinion  of  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, to  strike  out  the  clause  altogether, 
if  they  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  detect  these  criminal  pur- 
poses ;  but  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  re- 
tain it  and  to  accept  the  proposed 
Amendment. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  said,  that  the  only 
object  of  the  Amendment  was  to  try  to 
get  the  Goyemment  to  confine  the  war- 
rants to  places  or  persons  who  were 
reasonably  suspected ;  but,  as  the  clause 
now  stood,  the  warrant  would  be  as  de- 
scribed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham 
(Mr.T.  C.  Thompson),  a  perfectly  blank 
warrant,  under  which  the  police  could 
search  the  house  of  any  person  in  a  par- 
ticular county,  and  the  object  of  the 
Amendment  was  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  clause  upon 
the  police. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
had  accurately  described  the  Amend- 
ment as  an  objection  to  the  entire  clause. 
It  raised  a  question  of  very  considerable 
importance — namely,  whether  the  right 
of  search  by  general  warrant  should  be 
exercised  in  Ireland.  All  the  principles 
of  liberty  were  outraged  by  the  Bill. 
By  what  means  was  this  clause  to  be 
carried  out  ?  It  was  to  be  enforced  by 
the  Inspectors  and  Sub-Inspectors  of 
the  Oonstabularv.  If  the  right  were 
limited  to  the  County  Inspectors  they 
were  only  some  30  in  number,  and 
they  were  mostly  men  of  experience  and 
discretion,  and  he  should  not  object  to 
the  clause  if  it  were  so  limited ;  but  the 
Bub-Inspeotorsnumbered  some  hundreds, 


many  of  them  being  mere  boys,  and  a 
very  few  were  men  of  experience  in  the 
Service.  They  comprised  amon^  them 
such  men  as  Sub-Inspector  Smith  and 
Sub-Inspector  Ball,  of  JBaUina  notoriety, 
and  Sub-Inspector  Webb. 

The  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  hon. 
Member  was  discussing  a  question 
which  would  arise  upon  the  next 
Amendment,  and  not  upon  the  Amend- 
ment then  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  he  would  at  once 
close  his  arguments  upon  that  point. 
The  search  warrant  was  to  be  a  general 
warrant  to  remain  in  force  for  three 
months,  and  during  all  that  time  this 
general  warrant  might  be  made  use  of 
as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  private  revenge.  The  Sub- 
Inspectors  were  not  generally  on  very 
good  terms  with  the  inhabitants,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  were 
strong  feelings  of  resentment  and  pri- 
vate pique  entertained  by  them  against 
the  people.  Was  it  necessary,  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  concealed  arms, 
that  a  subordinate  officer  of  the  police 
should  have  in  his  possession  a  docu- 
ment for  three  months  which  would 
enable  him  to  enter  the  house  of  any 
person,  and  conduct  a  search  which 
would  be  regarded  by  the  Irish  people 
as  an  insulting  search?  The  Govern- 
ment had  referred  to  no  figures  in  re- 
gard to  this  clause.  They  had  g^ven  no 
figures  with  reference  to  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  search  by  night  under  the 
previous  Act.  They  had  abstained  from 
giving  the  figures  as  to  the  number  of 
strangers  who  had  been  arrested ;  but 
he  thought  it  was  most  desirable,  before 
the  Committee  were  called  upon  to  accept 
the  clause,  that  some  statistics  should  be 
set  forth.  They  wanted  to  know  whe- 
ther this  was  a  well-tried  and  proved 
weapon  for  detecting  crime.  A  similar 
power  existed  in  the  Act  of  1870,  and 
he  should  like  to  know  what  the  effect 
of  the  exercise  of  that  power  had  been  ? 
How  was  the  right  exercised?  How 
many  searches  were  carried  out,  and 
what  were  the  results  ?  The  Committee 
ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
total  number  of  searches,  and  the  total 
number  of  cases  which  had  justified 
them.  His  contention  was  that  this 
right  to  search  had  proved  altogether 
inoperative  in  Irelana,  and  that  arms 
and  papers  of  the  description  specified 
were  not  generally  concealed,  and  that, 
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if  they  were  concealed,  they  were  not 
concealed  in  dwelling-houses,  or  in  places 
likely  to  be  searched.  If  the  police  had 
a  power  of  divination,  this  general  right 
of  search  for  the  existence  of  secret 
societies  might  be  of  value,  and,  per- 
haps, in  some  of  the  Irish  bogs  they 
might  discover  something;  but,  not 
possessing  that  attribute,  all  this  was  a 
matter  ''of  sound  and  fury  signifying 
nothing."  It  could  have  no  other  effect 
than  to  annoy  and  harass  innocent 
people.  He  was  glad  the  Amendment 
nad  been  moved  by  an  English 
Member,  because  he  hoped  that  that 
fact  would  insure  it  greater  attention 
from  English  Members  generally  than  if 
it  had  been  moved  by  a  Member  repre- 
senting an  Irish  constituency.  Before 
the  Government  insisted  upon  retaining 
the  clause,  he  called  upon  them  to  show 
the  necessity  for  it,  and  to  prove  that 
the  exercise  of  similar  power  in  past 
times  had  led  to  the  slightest  result. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
had  no  doubt  this  was  a  very  stringent 
clause,  and  was  not  astonished  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  C. 
Thompson),  entertaining  the  views  he 
did,  took  exception  to  it.  But,  in  the 
state  of  things  in  Ireland,  criminals  ob- 
tained such  an  advantage  over  the  law 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give 
the  Government  exceptional  power  for 
enforcing  the  law.  Secret  crime  in  Ire- 
land had  reached  such  an  extent  as  to 
fiilly  warrant  the  Government  in  asking 
for  a  power  of  search ;  but  he  thought 
the  policeman  making  the  search  should 
be  bound  to  make  some  record  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  he  made  it,  other- 
wise this  clause  might  be  liable  to  be 
abused. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  no  clause  of 
exceptional  severity  against  the  Irish 
people  had  ever  been  introduced  into  the 
Mouse  that  some  hon.  Member  was  not 
ready  to  declare  he  saw  the  full  neces- 
sity of.  That  was  the  raison  $Ure^  in  the 
view  of  the  Government,  for  the  Bill. 
Personally,  he  could  not  see  that  this 
provision  was  more  necessary  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Bill.  Therefore, 
when  he  heard  an  hon.  Member  talk  of 
the  necessity  of  the  Bill,  he  was  inclined 
to  think  that  that  argument  was  growing 
somewhat  stale.  Perhaps  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell) 
was  not  aware  that  the  Government 
already  possessed  in  Ireland  very  exten- 
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sive  powers  of  search  between  sanriae 
and  sunset.  They  had  power  to  do  what 
they  liked  in  that  respect.  He  wished 
to  know  if  they  proposed  to  repeal  the 
provisions  of  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  ?  What  was  the  present  demand  of 
the  Government  ?  Did  they  suppose 
that  when  the  sun  set  a  man  removed 
from  a  bog,  or  any  other  hiding-place, 
his  blunderbuss,  and  brought  it  into  his 
own  house  for  the  purpose  of  taking  it 
to  bed  with  him  ?  The  Government  had 
already  the  same  power  of  searching  a 
house  in  the  day  time  as  they  now  asked 
for,  and  the  same  power  of  searching  at 
night.  People  often  read  in  romantic 
sketches  of  arms  being  taken  out  of  the 
bo^,  or  out  of  the  graveyard ;  but  the  only 
object  for  removing  them  in  a  case  Hke 
this  would  be  to  bring  them  to  the  fire- 
side to  air.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd,  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell)  must  be 
aware  that  the  Government  possessed 
all  the  powers  of  search  they  now  asked 
for.  The  provision  contained  in  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  lasted  for  £ve 
years,  and  the  Government  only  asked 
for  this  for  three.  Why  should  Uiey  not 
propose  it  for  six  years,  and  spare  them- 
selves from  any  further  extra  ixouble  ?  It 
was  astonishing  how  the  Government 
always  presumed  on  the  ignorance  of 
'  hon.  Members  in  regard  to  anything  con- 
nected with  Ireland.  The  Act  to  which 
he  had  referred  was  c^ed  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act ;  but  what  peace  it  had 
preserved  had  always  been  an  enigma  to 
him.  Most  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  spent  their  time  gloriously 
downstairs,  or  anywhere  except  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House ;  and,  as  the  Ebig- 
lish  newspapers  were  in  a  conspiracy  to 
burke  the  speeches  of  Irish  Members,  he 
was  not  astonished  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Kirkcaldy  should  be  ignorant  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  that  the 
Irish  Members  should  be  compelled  to 
repeat  the  arguments  they  had  used 
over  and  over  again  upon  this  matter. 
He  did  not  suppose,  however,  that  they 
would  produce  very  much  effect  or  in- 
fluence upon  the  Government  ;  but 
whether  that  was  due  to  a  want  of  intel- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  Government 
or  upon  the  part  of  Irish  Members  he 
would  not  pronounce  an  opinion.  The 
provision  of  the  Act  of  last  year  was  that 
where  the  warrant  was  addressed  to  a 
Sub-Inspector  it  must  be  addressed  to  a 
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partionlar  indiyidual,  and  must  be  used 
within  10  days.  As  the  Bill  was  brought 
in  a  blank  was  left  in  the  warrant,  so  that 
the  Sub-Inspeotor  might  use  it  at  any 
time,  but  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman in  charge  of  the  Bill  consented  to 
limit  the  period  to  1 0  days.  If  the  argu- 
ments, men,  used  were  sufficient  to 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  warrant  from 
all  eternity  to  10  days,  he  did  not  see 
why  the  Goyemment  should  not  now 
consent  to  shorten  the  period  in  this  in- 
stance. Why  should  a  Sub-Inspector 
have  three  months  for  harassing  an 
entire  district  ?  No  dqubt  the  Sub-In- 
spectors of  Ireland  were  treated  as  if 
they  were  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the 
country,  and  he  had  not  the  smallest 
desire  to  object  to  that  yiew ;  indeed,  he 
had  very  little  doubt  that  if  Mr.  Olifford 
Lloyd  were  closely  examined,  it  would 
be  found  that  he  possessed  angel's  wings 
floating  out  behind.  Therefore,  it  was 
too  much  to  ask  that  an  entire  district 
should  not  be  giyen  oyer  to  the  ransack- 
ing of  an  Inspector  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  In  the  last  Bill  the 
Gbyemment  inserted  a  proyision  that 
arms  should  be  paid  for  if  they  were 
giyen  up,  and  they  got  more  arms  in 
consequence  of  that  proyision  than  from 
any  other  power  conferred  by  the  Act. 
They  had  instituted  searches  of  the  most 
stringent  and  eyen  disgraceful  character. 
They  had  pulled  down  the  hay-stacks  of 
the  unfortunate  peasants  and  scattered 
them  to  the  winds,  and  let  rain  come 
down  upon  them ;  but  not  one  stand  of 
arms,  nor  one  pound  of  gunpowder,  nor 
one  paper  of  percussion  caps  had  they 
Buoceeaed  in  discoyering.  He,  there- 
fore, claimed  that  under  this  Bill  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  compensation 
ahomd  be  g^yen  for  injuries  that  might 
be  inflicted  in  carrying  out  an  abortiye 
search. 

The  oh  airman  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  he  was  scarcely 
speaking  to  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee,  but  to  the  effect  of  the 
clause  generally. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  was  simply 
pointing  out  that  a  better  way  of  obtain- 
ing arms  and  ammunition  than  the  Go- 
yemment  proposed  would  be  found  in 
proyiding  compensation  for  the  giying 
up  of  arms ;  but  he  would  not  continue 
in  that  strain  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  the  Chair  ruled  that  he  was  out 
of  Order.    What  he  wished  to  say  was. 


that  in  future  these  general  warrants 
would  be  as  ineffectual  as  they  had  been 
in  the  past.  They  had  hitherto  been 
used  for  the  purpose  of  giying  the  people 
liying  in  the  district  as  much  trouble 
as  possible.  The  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  was  known  to  be  a  humane  man. 
He  (Mr.  Healy)  had  no  authori^  to 
speak  for  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of 
the  House ;  but,  as  far  as  he  was  per- 
sonally concerned,  he  was  prepared  to 
say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
afforded  the  greatest  amount  of  satis- 
faction in  his  new  Office.  He  was  sure 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
yeiy  greatly  regret  that  cases  should  be 
brought  under  his  notice  such  as  those 
which  were  constantly  referred  to  the 
right  hon.  Member  K)r  Bradford  (Mt. 
W.  E.  Forster) — cases  in  which  houses 
had  been  burst  open  by  the  Bub-In- 
spectors, women  pulled  out  of  their 
beds,  and  obliged  to  dress  themselyes  in 
the  presence  of  fiye  or  six  policemen,  and 
then  turned  out  of  the  room  while  the 
constables  ransacked  the  premises.  He 
could  not  understand  why  the  resources 
of  ciyilization  should  not  haye  been  kept 
back  so  as  to  enable  those  unfortunate 
women  to  dress,  unless  there  was  some 
fear  that  they  might  personally  secrete 
something  in  the  few  moments  the 
police  might  be  kept  out  of  the  room. 
The  Act  was  carried  out  in  such  an  ex- 
tremely objectionable  manner,  that  in 
yery  numerous  instances  these  poor 
women,  after  being  expelled  from  tneir 
beds,  were  compelled  to  dress  themselyes 
in  the  presence  of  four  or  fiye  con- 
stables. When  such  things  occurred  in 
a  district,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  they  should  excite  a  feeling  of 
passion  and  hatred.  It  was  this  system 
of  searching  that  had  proyoked  reprisals 
in  Ireland ;  and  he  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  put  into  the  Bill  a  Compen- 
sation Clause,  such  as  that  as  was  put  in 
the  last  Bill,  to  compensate  all  persons 
who  yoluntarily  surrendered  the  arms 
they  possessed  ?  At  present  the  state  of 
the  case  was  this.  A  man's  bed  might 
be  ripped  up,  the  boards  of  his  dwelling- 
house  pulled  to  pieces,  his  mantelpiece 
knocked  down,  nis  hay-rick  scattered 
to  the  winds,  and  other  damage  done ; 
and  what  he  wanted  to  know  was,  whe- 
ther in  such  a  case,  the  search  haying 
failed  to  discoyer  concealed  arms  or  am- 
munition,  the  owner  of  the  property 
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who  had  sustained  injury  would  he  com- 
Deusaiiod  ? 

The  OHAIEMAN  said,  he  must 
again  point  out  to  the  hon.  Memher  that 
he  was  speaking  upon  the  general  clause, 
and  not  upon  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  that,  unfortunately, 
these  things  followed  from  an  unre- 
stricted right  of  search.  He  was  only 
pointing  out  one  of  the  consequences  of 
passing  this  clause,  and  if  he  was  not 
to  argue  in  this  way  there  was  no  use 
in  his  arguing  at  all.  Therefore,  he 
would  resume  his  seat. 

Sib  PATEICK  O'BEIEN  said,  no 
matter  had  given  so  much  dissatisfaction 
in  connection  with  previous  Coercion 
Acts  as  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
search.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
was  of  advantage,  and  that  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  it,  he  should  have 
nothing  to  say;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  in  this  case  the  Government  had 
made  out  a  case  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
Oommittee  in  assenting  to  this  very  ob- 
jectionable provision.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had  stated, 
better  than  he  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien)  was 
able  to  do,  the  objections  which  were 
raised  to  the  exercise  of  this  power  in 
Ireland,  and  he  would  ask  the  Government 
if  it  was  worth  while  to  increase  the  ill- 
feeling  of  the  people  against  their  mea- 
sures by  adopting  so  arbitrary  a  pro- 
vision ?  During  the  late  Winter  Assizes 
in  Ireland,  they  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  manner  in  which  arms 
could  be  easily  got  away  and  put  away 
in  Ireland.  The  concealment  of  arms 
was,  in  point  of  fact,  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem. A  man  did  not  take  home  a 
double-barrelled  gun  and  hide  it  in  his 
house;  but  men,  many  of  whom  had 
been  formerly  in  Her  Majesty's  Service, 
were  employed  under  '*  Moonlight "  ar- 
rangements to  convert  them  into  ''Moon- 
light "  arms ;  and  instead  of  having  a 
firearm  hidden  away  in  its  integrity, 
these  men,  who  possessed  a  technical 
knowledge,  took  them  to  pieces,  and  a 
lock  womd  be  disposed  of  in  one  place, 
a  barrel  in  another,  and  a  stock  in  an- 
other. He,  therefore,  failed  to  see  what 
advantage  the  Government  would  de- 
rive from  this  dause  ;  and  it  would,  un- 
doubtedly, tend  to  inflame  the  bad  feel- 
ing and  the  bad  passions  of  the  people 
againstthe  Government.  He  had  already 
expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  passing  some  such  measure  as 

Mr,  Healy 


the  present ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  that  the  Government,  in  asking  for 
this  clause,  were  asking  for  one  that  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  were  asking  for 
a  power  which  would  excite  the  bitterest 
feeling  of  hostility  against  themselves 
in  Ireland. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for 
King's  County  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien), 
that  this  clause  would  be  regarded  as  a 
very  odious  one  in  Ireland;  and  he 
thought  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  C.  Thomp- 
son) would  be  a  very  useful  one  indeed 
in  restricting  this  right  of  search  and 
placing  it  under  some  sort  of  rule. 
He  might  give  an  example  as  to  how 
the  right  already  existing  had  been  used 
under  the  old  Coercion  Act.  A  tenant 
of  his  complained  that  his  house  had 
been  searched.  The  tenant  said  he  did 
not  complain  of  the  police  searching  it, 
provided  they  found  anything  in  it ;  but 
he  did  complain  that  they  held  the 
power  of  searching  it  again  and  again, 
and  asked  him  (Ccuonel  Nolan)  to  inter- 
fere. He  called  the  attention  of  the  late 
Conservative  Chief  Secretary  to  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  argument  he  used  was  that, 
although  something  might  be  found  if 
the  search  were  conducted  in  the  course 
of  six  months,  it  was  not  likely  that  any* 
thing  would  be  discovered  upon  premises 
which  were  searched  once  a- week.  In 
this  particular  instance  the  search  was 
stopped.  He  was  afraid  that  if  the 
clause  were  passed  as  it  now  stood,  and 
warrants  were  issued  in  the  general 
way,  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  exe- 
cution of  them  might  employ  the  right 
of  search  as  a  means  of  molestation 
against  an  individual  in  regard  to  whom 
he  had  some  private  pique.  If  the 
Amendment  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Durham  (Mr  T.  C. 
Thompson)  was  introduced,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  would  only  grant  a  warrant 
when  a  necessity  for  it  was  shown,  and 
there  would  be  an  essential  control  over 
the  exercise  of  it,  and  there  would  be 
not  nearly  so  much  chance  of  the  right 
being  abused. 

Mb.  gill  said,  he  strongly  supported 
the  Amendment.  There  was  one  sub- 
ject to  which  no  hon.  Member  had  at 
present  alluded.  When  this  right  of 
searching  for  arms  and  other  matters 
was  enforced  in  Ireland,  it  had  alwavt 
been  known  that  that  was  the  time  in 
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which  spies  and  informers  had  been 
enabled  to  carry  on  with  the  greatest 
suooess  their  machinations.  His  own 
opinion  was  that  the  exact  hour  of  the 
search  should  be  named  in  the  warrant ; 
if  not,  it  would  give  to  this  class  of 
spies  and  informers  in  Ireland  the  op- 
portunity of  concealing  arms  or  other 
things  about  the  house  of  a  man,  and  of 
then  going  to  the  Sub-Inspector  and  say- 
ing— "  Such  and  such  a  man  is  conceal- 
ing arms  in  a  haystack,  or  in  a  bam, 
or  in  a  comer  of  his  house,  and  if  you  go 
at  once  you  will  discover  them."  A  Sub- 
Inspector,  armed  with  this  terrible  power, 
would  go  at  once,  and  naturally  would 
discover  these  things,  the  result  of  which 
would  be  that  the  unfortunate  victim, 
although  thoroughly  innocent,  would  be 
subjected  to  severe  punishment ;  while 
the  spy,  or  the  man  who  bore  malice 
against  the  unfortunate  victim,  would 
remain  unharmed,  and  even  obtain  a 
reward  for  his  treachery.  If  the  clause 
were  safegpiarded  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  0.  Thompson)  this 
could  scarely  happen,  because  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Sub-Inspector  to 
obtain  the  insertion  in  the  warrant  of  a 
particular  hour  for  the  search  ;  and  that 
might  be  made  the  means,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, of  baffling  a  common  informer  who 
wished  to  carry  out  his  own  scheme  of 
treachery.  For  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  he  thought  the  Amendment  ought 
to  be  insisted  upon. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  thought  that 
before  the  Attorney  General  committed 
the  Government  to  the  clause  he  should 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
already  extensive  powers  which  were 
given  under  the  Act  of  1881  had  failed, 
and,  if  so,  in  what  respect  they  had 
failed.  As  had  already  been  pointed 
out,  searches  of  a  stringent  character 
had  been  made  under  that  Bill ;  and  in 
some  cases  precautions  of  such  an  extra- 
ordinary character  had  been  taken  that 
it  was  utterly  and  completely  impossible 
that  any  arms,  if  concealed  in  the  houses 
which  were  searched,  could  have  escaped 
discovery.  The  power  of  search  had 
been  exercised  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions;  but,  nevertheless^  the 
Government  had  failed  in  the  most  signal 
manner  to  obtain  the  possession  of  con- 
cealed arms.  What  did  that  prove? 
That  they  had  searched  the  houses  of  a 
good  many  people,  and  in  almost  the 
whole  of  them  no  arms  were  found  at 


all.  As  had  been  pointed  out,  a  Com- 
pensation Clause  was  placed  in  the  last 
bill  for  arms  that  were  given  up,  and 
the  result  was  that  a  large  numoer  of 
arms  was  surrendered  under  that  clause, 
whereas  scarcely  any  were  discovered 
where  the  right  of  search  was  exercised. 
The  Attorney  General  said  that  the  present 
clause  gave  no  general  power  to  search 
at  all,  but  only  to  search  for  particular 
arms  and  documents,  &c.,  connected  with 
secret  associations.  He  wished  to  see 
how  that  would  work.  A  district  would 
be  proclaimed,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
would  send  his  warrant  down  to  the  Sub- 
Inspector  of  the  district ;  and  under  that 
warrant  the  Sub-Inspector  would  be  able 
to  search  every  house  in  the  county,  not 
merely  for  arms,  but  for  any  documents 
which  might  be  used  in  connection  with 
criminal  associations.  But  how  was  he 
to  discover  whether  any  letters  or  docu- 
ments hfi  came  across  did  not  come  under 
the  category  unless  he  read  every  docu- 
ment that  might  be  found  in  the  man's 
house  ?  Therefore,  it  was  manifest  that 
this  a  most  unlimited  power  given  to  the 
police,  which  was  to  last  f  ortfiee  months, 
and  the  right  of  search  to  be  repeated  day 
after  day,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  The  eflPect  would  be  that  every 
farmer  in  a  proclaimed  district  would  be 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Police 
Inspector.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
meath  (Mr.  Gill)  had  pointed  out  another 
important  matter  —  namely,  that  very 
frequently  in  Ireland,  when  laws  of  this 
character  were  brought  into  operation, 
a  man  possessing  a  feeling  of  hostility 
to  his  neighbour  placed  in  the  thatch  of 
his  neighbour's  house  something  which 
would  bring  him  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  and  then  communicate  it  to  the 
police.  The  consequence  had  been  that, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  an  innocent 
man  had  been  sent  to  gaol  for  concealing 
arms,  the  existence  of  which  he  was  in 
entire  ignorance.  Supposing,  under  this 
clause,  a  Constabulary  officer  received  a 
general  warrant,  and  an  anonymous  let- 
ter was  forwarded  to  him,  stating  that  in 
a  particular  house  firearms  were  con- 
cealed, he  would  be  bound,  even  though 
he  did  not  know  from  whom  the  anony- 
mous letter  came,  to  act  upon  it,  and 
search  for  the  arms  and  documents 
pointed  out.  It  would,  therefore,  be  in 
the  power  of  any  man  who  chose  to  con- 
ceal arms  in  the  thatch  of  a  neighbour's 
house,  or  in  the  hay-stacks  of  his  hay- 
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yard,  to  bring  the  whole  force  of  the  law 
down  upon  him,  and  to  cause  an  innocent 
man  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  three  months 
under  the  Arms  Act.  He,  therefore, 
thought  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
insist  on  the  warrant  specifying  the 
house  that  was  to  be  searched,  so  as 
to  afford  some  guarantee  that  before  a 
search  was  made  there  was  some  reason- 
able ground  for  suspecting  that  arms 
were  concealed. 

And  it  being  ten  minutes  before  Seven 
of  the  clock,  Committee  report  Progress; 
to  sit  again  this  day. 

The  House  suspended  its  Sitting  at 
Seven  of  the  clock. 


The  House  resumed  its  Sitting  at 
Nine  of  the  clock. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  31; 
Noes  61  :  Majority  30.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  159.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word  "time," 
insert  "  on  information  on  oath  and  in  writing 
being  laid  before  him  by  some  creditable  per- 
son."—(JTr.  T.  F,  O^Connor.) 

Question  put,  ''  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

Mr.  sexton  rose  to  speak. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  risen  too  late,  the  Question 
had  been  put  to  the  Committee,  and  he 
thought  the  Noes  had  it.     ["  No,  no ! "] 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  rose  to  Order. 
Several  Amendments  had  been  handed 
in  to  the  Clerk  at  the  Table  just  before 
the  rising  of  the  House.  These  Amend- 
ments had  been  distributed  amongst 
Members,  but  not  in  order,  and  the  con- 
sequence of  that  had  been  that  he  had 
not  been  prepared  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment at  the  proper  moment. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  the  point  was 
that  the  last  Amendment  on  which  the 
Committee  divided  was  moved  after  the 
word  ''warrant,"  and  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  after  the  word 
"  time,"  which  had  been  passed  by  the 
Committee.  It  was  extremely  difficult 
for  the  Chairman  or  the  Clerks  at  the 
Table  to  deal  with  a  large  number  of 
Amendments  simultaneously  handed  in. 
He  had,  however,  discovered  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  could 
not  be  put  for  the  reason  stated. 

36r.  Leamy 


Mb.  HEALY  asked,  with  regard  to  the 
Amendments  handed  in  to  the  Clerk  at 
the  Table,  when  hon.  Members  would 
have  an  opportunitv  of  moving  them? 
He  had  himself  handed  in  several 
Amendments  just  before  7  o'clock,  and 
it  was  then  a  quarter-past  9. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  had  pointed 
out  that  the  division  on  tiie  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T. 
C.  Thompson)  had  carried  the  Committee 
down  to  the  word  '*  warrant."  The  hon. 
Member  had  now  moved  an  Amendment 
after  the  word  *'time,"  which  was  not 
then  before  the  Committee,  and  it  could 
not,  therefore,  be  put.  He,  therefore, 
called  upon  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo 
(Mr.  Sexton)  to  proceed  with  the  next 
Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  rose  to  Order. 

The  CHAXEMAN  said,  the  point  of 
Order  had  been  already  settled. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  ag^ain." — 
(Mr.  O'Donnell) 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  had  called 
on  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo. 

Mb.  HEALY  rose  to  Order.  Was  not 
a  Motion  to  report  Progress  before  the 
Committee  ? 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  had  called 
on  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  before 
Progress  was  moved. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  although  he  be- 
lieved  the  Lord  Lieutenant  took  the  ad- 
vice  of  the  Privy  Council  with  reference 
to  all  warrants,  yet  he  was  anxious  that  the 
form  of  the  warrant  should  be  prescribed. 
The  Amendment  which  he  was  about  to 
move  was  one  intended  to  carry  out  the 
Act ;  and,  therefore,  he  presumed  that 
the  Government  would  not  object  to  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  line 
11,  after  the  word  **  warrant,"  insert 
"in  the  prescribed  form." — (Mr.  Sexton,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mb.  TEEVELYAN  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  those  words. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  Order. 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  when  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sligo  had  been  put,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  could  put  his  question  to 
Order. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  had  risen 
to  a  point  of  Order,  before  any  other 
Member  had  risen,  on  the  ordinary  con- 
duct of  the  Committee.  Although  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  had  been  called, 
he  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  had  risen  first.  The 
question  he  wished  to  ask  was,  whether 
his  Motion  for  Progress  did  not  justly 
take  precedence  of  the  ordinary  conduct 
of  the  Committee? 

The  chairman  said,  he  had  called 
on  the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo,  and  saw 
him  rise;  he  was,  therefore,  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Committee  at  the  time  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan  (Mr.  O'Don- 
nell) moved  to  report  Progress. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  asked  if  he 
could  now  move  the  Amendment,  which 
the  Chairman  had  been  unable  to  put  to 
the  Committee,  with  regard  to  informa- 
tion on  oath  and  in  writing  being  laid 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 

The  chairman  said,  the  hon. 
Member  could  now  move. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Amendment  was  to  guard,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  use  of  the  power 
contained  in  this  clause,  and  to  limit  it 
to  cases  where  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had 
proper  information  before  him  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  this  extreme  action. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  11,  after  the  word  **  form," 
insert  "  on  information  on  oath  and  in  writing 
being  laid  before  him  by  some  creditabje  per- 
son.*^—(JTr.  T.  P.  O'Connor.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  un- 
able  to  accept  this  Amendment.  He 
wished,  however,  with  the  indulgence  of 
the  Committee,  to  state  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  with  refer- 
ence to  an  important  point  in  the  clause. 
He  was  aware  that  the  present  was  not 
the  stage  of  the  Bill  at  which  the  state- 
ment should  be  made,  yet  he  desired  to 
make  it  at  that  stage,  because  it  might 
affect  the  discussion  upon  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  clause.  It  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  ask  for  power  for 
making  searches  in  given  districts,  and 
without  limiting  them  to  any  particular 
hours.  But  the  Government  were  aware 
that  there  was  the  keenest  feeling  with 
regard  to  this  clause  as  to  search  by 
night;  and,  although  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  give  it  up,  they  were  prepared 
to  limit  it  in  such  a  manner  as  would 


insure  that  there  should  be  no  search  at 
night  except  where  there  was  reason- 
able suspicion  that  a  secret  society  was 
holding  a  meeting,  and  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  this  effect  later  on. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  thought 
that  the  Prime  Minister  had  made  a 
most  reasonable  concession.  He  could 
quite  understand  the  Prime  Minister 
taking  the  power  of  search  in  the  case 
of  a  secret  society  which  was  holding  a 
meeting.  Although,  of  course,  he  could 
not  support  this  Act,  still  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit  that  if  such  an  Act  had 
to  be  passed  it  was  perfectly  fair  that 
the  power  reserved  by  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter should  be  taken.  He  repeated  that 
this  was  a  most  important  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  quite  agreed 
that  the  concession  of  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister was  a  most  important  one,  and 
begged  to  offer  the  nght  hon.  Gentle- 
man his  sincere  thanks.  Still,  there  was 
one  question  which  he  desired  to  put. 
Supposing  that  the  police  proceeded  to 
make  a  search,  having  entered  the  place, 
would  the  police  be  enabled  to  withdraw 
if  there  were  no  meeting  sitting  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  would, 
no  doubt,  be  the  case. 

Mr.  L  E  a  M  Y  said,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Galway 
(Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor),  which  sought  to 
impose  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the 
necessity  of  receiving  information  on 
oath  before  he  granted  the  warrant  of 
search.  The  Prime  Minister  said  it  was 
intended  that  this  right  of  search  should 
not  be  exercised  in  tibe  night-time  unless 
there  was  reasonable  suspicion  that  a 
treasonable  meeting  was  being  held. 
He  (Mr.  Leamy)  asked  on  whose  deter- 
mination was  that  search  to  be  made  f 
Were  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
a  general  warrant  would  be  issued  to 
an  Inspector  of  Constabulary  in  the 
district,  telling  him  that  he  was  not  to 
make  this  search  in  the  night-time,  un- 
less he  had  some  reason  to  believe  that 
a  treasonable  meeting  was  being  held 
in  a  certain  house,  and  that  treasonable 
documents  or  arms  would  be  found 
there  ?  He  did  not  underrate  the  con- 
cession of  the  Prime  Minister  ;  but  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  ask  what  guarantee 
Irish  Members  had  that  a  Sub-Inspector, 
armed  with  a  warrant  of  search,  would 
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not  proceed  to  searcli  for  documents  and 
other  things,  after  he  found  that  there 
was  no  treasonable  meeting  being  held  ? 
Surely  there  should  be  some  investiga- 
tion before  a  warrant  was  issued,  be- 
cause a  policeman  might  be  told  by  some 
irresponsible  person  that  a  treasonable 
meeting  was  being  held,  and  upon  that 
information  he  would  be  obliged  to  go 
to  the  place  and  make  a  search.  There- 
fore, although  he  quite  understood  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  had 
proposed  the  alteration,  he  failed  to  see, 
unless  there  were  some  explicit  words 
put  into  the  Bill  to  limit  the  power  of 
Sub-Inspectors  to  make  searches,  that 
the  concession  would  not  be  rendered 
valueless. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  clause  was  drawn  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  Inspectors  and 
Sub-Inspectors  of  Oonstabulary  to  make 
search  for  arms  and  illegal  documents. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  he 
would  introduce  an  Amendment  later  on 
into  the  clause  which  would  prevent 
search  by  night,  except  where  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  that  a  meeting  was 
being  held  of  a  secret  society  or  illegal 
society  in  the  house  or  about  the  pre- 
mises in  which  the  search  was  being 
made.  But  the  question  he  had  to  put 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  this — 
For  what  purpose  was  the  search  to  be 
made  ?  Was  it  to  be  made  under  these 
circumstances — that  was  to  say,  where 
there  was  reasonable  suspicion  that  a 
secret  society  was  holding  a  meeting, 
search  was  to  be  made  for  the  purpose 
of  discovering  arms  or  illegal  documents 
for  the  purpose  specified  in  the  clause  ? 
Or  was  it  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  meeting  ?  In  the  latter 
case,  he  would  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Prime  Minister  that  the  most  con- 
venient course  would  be  to  cut  out  the 
power  of  search  by  night  as  regarded 
arms  and  illegal  documents,  and  bring 
up  a  new  clause  dealing  with  the  right 
of  entry — he  said  entry,  because  it  was 
not  a  correct  definition  to  call  it  right  of 
search — at  night  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering whether  there  was  an  illegal 
meeting  being  held  or  not.  He  repeated 
that  the  clause  only  referred  to  search 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  arms  and 
illegal  documents ;  and  he  feared  that  if 
the  power  of  search  were  left  expressly 
stated  in  the  clause,  it  would  be  used  by 
the  police  for  all  manner  of  searches  en- 
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tirely  apart  from  the  question  whether 
illegal  documents  or  arms  were  to  be 
found  or  not. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  was  com- 
potent  to  speak  of  the  view  taken  of  this 
clause  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  had 
arrived  at  his  conclusion  after  careful 
consultation  with  persons  of  authority 
in  the  disturbed  districts.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  under  that  advice,  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  power  to  search 
for  arms  and  documents  at  night  was  an 
unnecessary  element  in  a  Bill  of  this 
kind.  The  Lord  Lieutenant,  however, 
held  strongly  to  the  necessity  of  having 
the  power  of  entering  premises  where  it 
was  supposed  that  men  were  eng^ed  in 
concocting  crime.  The  Government  had 
not  yet  obtained  from  the  Lord  lieu- 
tenant the  exact  suggestion  as  to  the 
sub-section  which  they  would  propose 
for  the  purpose  of  arming  themselves 
with  this  power.  But  that  sub-section 
the  Government  proposed  to  put  in  on 
the  Report,  and  they  would  fay  great 
stress  on  having  it  in  the  dearest  form 
possible.  Acting  on  the  advice  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  they  were  willing  that 
there  should  be  no  night  search  for 
arms,  documents,  or  other  matters, 
except  upon  the  condition  stated  by  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  understood, 
from  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  that  the  Government 
proposed  to  leave  in  the  clause  words 
giving  power  to  the  police  to  make 
search  in  the  manner  described  in 
the  da3iime,  and  that  the  Government 
would  bring  up  a  sub-section  on  Report, 
giving  the  police  power  with  remra  to 
entering  premises  at  night  for  me  pur* 
pose  of  detecting  illegal  meetings. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  :  Yes,  Sir. 

Mb.  MARUM  begged  to  thank  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  for  the  concession  he  had 
made ;  but  he  had  announced  his  inten* 
tion,  previous  to  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  to  move  a  Proviso 
to  this  clause,  to  the  effect  that  no  entry 
or  search  should  be  made  in  any  chorch 
or  place  of  worship,  monastery,  nunnerv, 
or  conventual  establishment  in  Ireland, 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  mag^istrate. 
It  was  now  unnecessary ;  but  he  would 
throw  out  to  the  Government  whether 
the  right  of  search  could  not  be  modified 
hj  such  a  ri^ht  of  simctuary  as  was 
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Sreralent  previons  to  the  Beformation  ? 
'he  Committee  would  readily  under- 
stand the  feeling  which  existed  amongst 
Irish  Boman  Catholics ;  and  he  thought 
the  reservation  which  they  had  proposed 
to  ask  for  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  just  susceptibilities  of  his  country- 
men, who  would  certainly  view  it  with 
g^titude. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  general  spirit  of  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr. 
Marum).  Still,  he  thought,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  violation  of  domestic  privacy, 
even  a  policeman  would  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  laity  and  the  clerical 
world.  If,  however,  the  police  made 
a  mistake  in  the  case  of  monasteries 
and  other  institutions,  the  Government 
would,  of  course,  have  to  deal  with  the 
enormous  and  extreme  unpopularity 
which  would  result  therefrom.  He  con- 
fessed he  should  be  sorry  to  see  an  ex- 
ception of  that  kind  in  so  many  words 
introduced  into  the  Bill.  He  had  every 
reason  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  had  met  this  difficulty  in 
such  a  broad  and  statesmanlike  spirit, 
would  take  into  consideration  the  pre- 
cautions impressed  on  the  Qt>vemment 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
Leamy) — namely,  that  there  should  be 
some  protection  against  the  police,  on 
the  plea  of  searching  for  illegal  meet- 
ings, making  use  of  the  plea  to  break 
into  houses  during  the  night-time.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  introduce  words  to 
bring  about  that  desirable  result.  Pro- 
bably the  only  check  to  this  over-zeal  on 
the  part  of  policemen  was  to  be  found  in 
the  strict  supervision  of  their  superiors, 
and  he  thought  the  police  authorities 
ought  to  take  care  to  inform  the  police 
that  where  they  made  use  of  the  power 
of  search  in  an  undue  manner  they 
would  incur  the  displeasure  of  their 
superiors.  He  might  add  that  though 
the  limitation  of  search  for  illegal  meet- 
ings was  a  most  valuable  one  with  regard 
to  the  privacy  of  Irish  householders,  and 
one  which,  at  the  same  time,  did  not 
interfere  with  the  just  powers  and  rights 
of  the  Government  to  deal  with  crime, 
yet  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  not  take  too  many  precautions  in 
guarding  against  his  subordinates  mis- 
taking mere  friendly  meetings  for  meet- 
ings of    secret  societies,  and  treating 
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them  accordingly,  unless  something  like 
very  reasonable  suspicion  was  enter- 
tained. He  would  not  suggest  the  ad- 
dition to  the  clause  of  any  particular 
words;  but  he  trusted  that,  in  the  in- 
structions given  to  the  police,  great  care 
would  be  taken  on  this  point,  because,  if 
uncontrolled  power  of  search  were  given 
to  every  policeman,  all  the  aggravation 
and  arrogance  would  be  caused  to  the 
people,  under  cover  of  search  for  illegal 
societies  at  night,  which  the  Government 
were  desirous  to  save  them  from. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  wished  to 
apologize  if  he  had  led  the  Committee 
into  anything  like  a  discussion  upon  the 
alteration  which  the  Government  in- 
tended to  make  with  regard  to  the  right 
of  search  for  arms  and  documents  at 
night.  He  had  endeavoured  to  make  it 
clear  that  his  announcement  was  made 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Committee  in 
dealing  with  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  clause.  One  word  more.  It  had 
been  said  that  reasonable  suspicion  was 
a  thing  which  might  be  abused.  But 
the  same  could  be  said  of  the  word 
''suspected''  in  the  first  part  of  the 
clause  as  it  then  stood.  Of  course,  the 
meaning  of  the  Proviso  intended  to  be 
inserted  was  that,  although  the  police 
would  be  allowed  to  search  only  in  case 
there  was  reasonable  suspicion  of  a 
meeting  of  an  illegal  society  being  held, 
yet,  having  entered  upon  their  search,  it 
would,  of  course,  be  their  duty  to  obtain 
anything  in  the  nature  of  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  meeting  which  they  might 
have  been  informed  was  going  on. 

The  CHAIBMAN  said,  that,although 
considerable  interest  had  naturally  arisen 
from  the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, he  must  remind  the  Committee  that 
there  was  a  large  number  of  Amend- 
ments to  the  clause,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  unless  hon.  Members 
proceeded  with  their  argpiments  upon  the 
Amendment  before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  PABNEUj  said,  he  agreed  with 
the  desirability  of  not  entering  into  a 
discussion  upon  the  statement  of  the 
Prime  Minister  at  that  moment ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  thought  it  rieht  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  as  much  information 
as  he  could  without  discussing  the  in- 
tended Amendment.  He  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  whether  the 
police,  having  entered  a  house  and 
found  no  illegal  meeting  was  to  be  held, 
would  proceed  with   their  search   for 
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arms  and  documents,  or  whetlier  thej 
would  make  only  such  search  as  would 
be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining that  no  illegal  meeting  was  being 
held? 

Mb.  PLTJNKET  said,  he  understood 
that  there  would  be  an  opportunity  for 
any  Member,  who  did  not  wish  at  that 
moment  to  interrupt  the  course  of  Busi- 
ness, to  express  any  objection  which  he 
might  have  to  the  proposal  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Certainly,  before  the  clause 
was  put,  he  should  like  to|  make  some 
observations  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  M'COAN  said,  he  wished  also  to 
express  his  thanks  for  the  concession 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  He  trusted 
he  should  not  be  anticipating  the  dis- 
cussion on  a  subsequent  Amendment  by 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  recognize  the  importance  of 
making  a  further  concession  in  the  di- 
rection indicated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  Marum). 

The  CHAIEMAN  said,  he  must  point 
out  that  it  was  imperative  that  the 
Amendments  on  the  Paper  should  now 
be  proceeded  with. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  after  the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
he  would  ask  permission  to  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  he  pro- 
posed to  omit,  in  line  1 1 ,  the  words  ''and 
sub  -  inspectors.''  Although  the  two 
Amendments  standing  in  his  name  were 
very  close  together  in  point  of  time,  yet 
they  referred  to  a  very  different  state  of 
circumstances.  In  submitting  to  the 
Committee  his  last  Amendment,  he  was 
attempting  to  bring  in  a  clause  which 
would  insure  to  a  free  people  the  power  to 
prevent  their  homes  being  entered,  and 
to  prevent  any  assault  being  made  on 
their  liberty,  except  by  warrants  definite 
and  clear  in  their  nature.  But  in  the 
Amendment  he  was  about  to  move,  he 
dealt  with  the  interests  of  persons  sub- 
ject to  a  law  which  rendered  them  no 
longer  a  free  people.  He  believed  hon. 
Members  would  be  alive  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  more  difficult  to  govern  a  people 
by  despotism  than  it  was  to  govern  them 
on  the  principles  of  freedom.  In  the 
one  case  you  had  the  assistance  of  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country  in  preserving 
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I  the  peace  and  order  of  society,  whereas, 
in  the  second  case,  you  were  dealing  with 
people  more  or  less  your  foes.  Conse- 
quently, if  peace  was  to  be  preserved, 
those  who  were  practically  despots  most 
take  care  to  do  nothing  to  irritate  what, 
perhaps,  he  might  call  the  heart-broken 
people  of  Ireland.  Nothing  had  tended 
more  in  past  time  to  break  down  des- 
potism than  irritation.  He  need  scarcelj 
refer  to  the  history  of  this  country,  which 
showed  that  at  one  time  the  Monarchy 
was  almost  broken  down  by  the  Act  of  a 
Minister 


The  CHAIRMAN  said,  he  most 
mind  the  hon.  Member  that  he  was  tra- 
velling from  the  question  before  the 
Committee. 

Mb.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  his  re- 
marks were  intended  to  support  his  Mo- 
tion to  eliminate  the  words  ''sub-inspeo- 
tors"  from  the  clause.  He  was  arguing 
that  under  a  despotism  irritation  was 
dangerous,  because  by  acts  of  careless- 
ness a  Government  which  it  was  de- 
sired to  preserve  might  be  overthrown. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  last  year, 
there  had  been  a  most  remarkable 
increase  of  terrible  crime  in  Ireland. 
Many  reasons  had  been  assigned  for 
this  increase,  but  he  was  inclined  to 
think  it  had  been  caused  by  depriving 
the  people  of  Ireland  of  that  interest  in 
their  own  concerns  which  belonged  to 
every  people.  Having  taken  away  ^m 
them  that  interest,  having  found  a  great 
increase  not  only  in  ordinary  but  in 
fearful  crime,  he  wished  that,  as  far  as 
possible,  fresh  causes  of  irritation  should 
be  removed,  and  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  take  care  in  passing 
this  Bill  to  make  it  work,  if  possible, 
smoothly.  He,  therefore,  proposed  to 
leave  out  that  cause  of  irritation  which 
arose  from  the  employment,  in  searches 
for  arms  and  documents,  of  sub-officials 
— ^people  who  were  always  willing  to 
assume  an  authority  which  did  not  be- 
long to  them.  The  subject  to  which  he 
asked  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  one  of  considerable  importance. 
The  whole  of  Europe,  so  to  speak,  was 
gazing  upon  that  Committee,  wondering 
at  the  events  which  had  taken  plaoe  in 
Ireland,  and  at  the  legislation  proposed 
to  deal  with  them ;  and  he  contended 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  necessity,  in  pass- 
ing this  Act,  that  all  causes  of  irritation 
of  the  kind  he  hc^d  alluded  to  should  be 
removed. 
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Amendment  proposed,  in  page  6,  line 
11,  after  the  word  "inspectors,"  leave 
out  '*  and  sub-inspectors." — {Mr,  T.  C. 
Thompson,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  was 
afraid  that  if  the  eyes  of  Europe  were 
ff  azing  upon  the  Committee,  Europe  would 
have  discovered  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham's  idea  of  a  Sub-Inspector  of 
Constabulary  was  not  a  very  clear  one. 
A  Sub-Inspector  of  Constaoulary  was, 
in  point  of  education,  very  much  like  a 
subaltern  officer ;  and,  as  far  as  his  ex- 
perience went,  a  subaltern  of  high  order. 
The  clause  before  the  Committee,  he  need 
hardly  point  out,  was  one  of  extreme 
importance.  It  was  not  put  in  for  the 
sake  of  appearance  only,  but  in  order 
that  it  might  work ;  and,  that  being  so, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  work  it. 
It  was  a  fact  that  there  was  only  one  In- 
spector in  each  county,  and  he  might  be 
at  that  time  30  or  40  miles  away  from 
the  spot  at  which  his  services  might  be 
required ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  Sub- 
Inspectors,  there  were  10  to  12  in  each 
county,  and  if  the  clause  was  to  work 
effectively  he  could  not  imagine  a  body 
of  men  more  fitted  to  discharge  the  deli- 
cate duties  which  the  clause  imposed. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Durham  had  made 
an  appeal  to  the  Government  not  to  pass 
anomer  Act  such  as  the  Arms  Act  of 
last  year,  because  since  the  time  it  came 
into  operation  an  increase  of  crime  had 
resulted.  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
however,  believed  that  in  order  to 
diminish  crime  the  best  way  was  care- 
fully to  study  it  and  to  see  by  what  full, 
careful,  and  minute  provisions  this  dimi- 
nution could  be  effected.  There  were 
clauses  in  the  Arms  Act  of  last  year 
which  were  found  to  be  inefficient ;  but 
in  this  Bill  the  Government  had  intro- 
duced provisions  which  they  believed 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  down 
crime,  although  those  provisions  were 
milder  in  their  character.  For  the 
reasons  he  had  given  he  was  unable  to 
agree  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Durham ; 
and,  in  concluding  his  observations,  he 
took  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
belief  that  the  Sub  Inspectors  of  the 
Irish    Constabulary    were    a    body   of 


men  thoroughly  to  be  trusted  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOE  said,  be 
did  not  wish  to  detract  firom  the  charac- 
ter of  Sub-Inspectors  of  Constabulaxy, 
so  far  as  their  education  was  concerned ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  have 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  history 
of  Ireland  during  the  last  year,  or  he 
would  have  known  that  among  that 
body  many  of  it  members  had  behaved 
in  a  way  that  did  not  recommend  itself 
to  his  Predecessor  in  Office.  The  Sub- 
Inspectors  to  whom  he  referred  were  as- 
sociated with  deeds  of  a  very  question- 
able character,  and  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  wish  them  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  carrying  out  of  another  Coercion 
Act.  It  was  true  that  there  was  only 
one  Inspector  in  each  county;  but  the 
Government  were  asking  to  interfere 
with  the  peace,  the  privacy,  and,  to 
some  extent,  with  the  happiness  of  every 
home  in  Ireland,  and,  therefore,  he 
thought  he  was  not  asking  too  mnoh  that 
the  highest  police  authority  in  the  dis- 
trict should  alone  be  intrusted  with  the 
duty  of  carrying  out  this  veiy  objection- 
able clause. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  that  the  concession 
of  the  Prime  Minister  was  of  so  substan- 
tial a  character  that,  on  the  supposition 
that  it  would  be  carried  out  bond  fide,  he 
believed  there  was  now  no  difference  be- 
tween Irish  Members  and  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  this  clause,  except 
upon  small  matters  of  detail.  It  would 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee 
that  the  Government  had  already  the 
power  for  five  years  to  search  for  arms 
in  houses  in  Ireland  between  sunrise 
and  sunset.  Now,  he  understood  the 
Prime  Minister  was  only  prepared  to 
ask  that  where  the  police  had  informa- 
tion of  an  illegal  meeting  taking  place, 
they  should  have  the  power  of  search  at 
night.  If  that  were  so,  he  thought 
Irish  Members  would  be  prepared  to 
grant  this  clause  as  a  whole.  At  any 
rate,  for  his  part,  he  was  prepared  to  do 
so,  and  to  move  no  more  Amendments  to 
the  clause  if  the  Prime  Minister  was 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  words  he  had 
used.  As  he  understood  it,  all  the  Gh>- 
vemment  asked  in  this  clause  was  that 
the  police  should  have  the  power  to 
search  for  arms  and  illegal  documents— 
not  to  pull  down  chimney-pieces,  rip  up 
floors,  or  turn  decent  women  out  of  their 
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beds,  and  oompel  them  to  dress  them-* 
selves  in  the  presence  of  constables.  If 
it  were  understood  that  the  police,  on 
finding  that  no  illegal  meeting  was  being 
held,  should  immediately  retire,  then  he 
would  vote  for  the  Government  on  every 
Amendment  that  was  proposed  to  this 
clause.  He  again  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  the  concession  he 
had  made,  which  was  one  worthy  of  his 
character  and  of  the  position  he  held  in 
that  House. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  most 
reluctant  again  to  intervene  in  this  dis- 
cussion, because  he  felt  so  much  the 
force  of  the  rule  laid  down  from  the 
Chair.  But  the  hon.  Member  for  Wex- 
ford had  addressed  to  the  Government 
an  intimation  of  his  intention,  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  Amendments  which 
might  be  proposed  to  this  clause.  If  he 
understood  the  words  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber rightly,  he  believed  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  act  as  he  had  described. 
He  could  not  say  more  than  that  at  the 
present  moment ;  but  there  was  one  re- 
mark which  he  felt  bound  to  make. 
The  hon.  Member  for  "Wexford  and 
other  hon.  Members,  in  the  course  of 
their  observations,  had  given  him  the 
credit  of  proposing  this  alteration ;  but 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  that  credit  was 
entirely  due  to  his  noble  Friend  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  had 
looked  into  this  matter  with  the  sincere 
desire  that  the  Government  should  ask 
that  which  was  necessary,  and  only  ne- 
cessary. It  was  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
himself  to  whom  the  credit  of  this  con- 
cession was  due. 

Ma.  SEXTON  said,  he  was  fully  sen- 
sible of  the  importance  of  the  conces- 
sion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but 
he  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had 
scarcely  expressed  the  views  of  Irish 
Members  upon  this  subject.  His  hon. 
Friend  had  said  that  the  Government, 
by  the  Arms  Act  of  last  year,  were  en- 
titled to  search  for  arms  for  a  period  of 
five  years  in  any  house  in  Ireland  ;  but 
he  must  point  out  that  under  this  clause 
they  would  be  entitled  to  search  not 
only  for  arms,  but  for  papers  and  docu- 
ments. For  his  own  part,  he  thought 
it  right  and  proper  to  proceed  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Amendment  before  the 
Committee.  That  Amendment  was  of 
extreme  importance,    and    it  was  one 
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which  the  Government  should  be  willing 
to  accept.  Of  course,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  per- 
fectly accurate  in  saying  that  there  was 
only  one  Chief  Inspector  in  the  county ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
search  contemplated  by  this  clause  was 
one  of  very  great  delicacy,  and  he 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  con- 
cede the  point  that  the  search  should 
be  conducted  by  the  highest  police- 
officer  in  the  county,  whose  functions 
could  not  be  said  to  be  very  elaborate, 
and  whose  time,  in  consequence,  might 
very  well  be  spared.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  Sub  -  Inspectors 
were,  as  a  rule,  young  men,  and  that 
some  of  them  had  given  instances  of 
great  rashness  of  temper.  He  would 
refer  to  the  case  of  Sub-Inspector  Ball, 
who,  it  was  well  known,  had  exasperated 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
a  considerable  degree.  Now,  he  thought 
that  the  powers  of  the  clause  should  not 
be  committed  to  a  body  which  contained 
men  of  the  character  he  had  referred  to. 
Although  he  felt  the  value  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  statement  with  regard 
to  night-searches,  he  believed  that  the 
employment  of  Sub-Inspectors  of  Con- 
stabulary was  not  the  best  arrangement 
that  could  be  made,  and  that  it  might, 
on  occasion,  prove  to  be  dangerous.  If 
the  Government  did  not  think  the  County 
Inspectors  sufficiently  numerous  to  carry 
out  the  object  of  the  clause,  he  asked 
whether  they  would  arrange  for  the 
senior  Sub-Inspectors  to  be  placed  in 
command  of  a  body  of  officers,  many  of 
whom  were  young  men? 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Government  were  em* 
powered  to  make  search  for  arms  under  the 
Arms  Act,  he  would  ask  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister whether  he  would  not  get  rid 
altogether  of  the  search  for  documents  ? 
He  objected  to  the  words  "  sub-inspeo- 
tors,"  not  on  the  ground  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton), 
but  simply  because  he  desired  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  should,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, abandon  this  general  warrant  of 
search.  He  regarded  it  as  a  most  in- 
famous thing  that,  after  the  long  connec- 
tion which  had  existed  between  England 
and  Ireland,  a  general  warrant  of  search 
should  be  conferred  upon  any  man  in 
Ireland;  and,  if  the  Government  had 
decided  that  it  should  be  given,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  support  the 
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Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  T.  0.  Thompson),  because 
it  might,  to  some  extent,  limit  the  ob- 
jectionable character  of  this  clause. 

CoLONSL  NOLAN  said,  he  would  be 
bound  to  Tote  with  his  hon.  Friends, 
although  he  thought,  after  the  substan- 
tial concession  made  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister, the  Amendment  might  very  fairly 
be  withdrawn.  He  himself  had  an 
Amendment  to  the  clause,  but  he  should 
certainly  withdraw  it.  He  should  yote 
with  his  Party,  but  he  thought  they  had 
got  more  concessions  on  this  clause  than 
on  any  other.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
on  this  question  they  ought  to  give  the 
Qovemment  as  little  trouble  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN  said,  the  Go- 
Temment  could  not  do  better  than  make 
a  few  more  concessions,  and  then  he  had 
no  doubt  the  Bill  would  pass  through 
the  House  with  extreme  rapidity.  The 
point  before  them  was  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Dur- 
ham (Mr.  T.  0.  Thompson),  and  the  ob- 
ject of  that  Amendment  was  to  limit  the 
power  of  arbitrary  search.  He  had  no 
doubt  the  Irish  Constabulary  were  a  very 
efficient  body  of  men  ;  but  it  was  now 
attempted  by  the  Government  to  vest 
them  with  most  unreasonable  powers,  for 
they  could  enter,  under  this  Act,  any 
man's  house  at  their  will  and  pleasure. 
He  held  that  that  was  a  power  that  Eng- 
lishmen would  resent,  and  that  which  the 
Irish  people  were  justified  in  resenting. 
For  idl  political  purposes  the  Govern- 
ment had  sufficient  power,  without  this 
particular  power  of  arbitrary  search ; 
and  he  was  certain  that  this  clause,  as  it 
stood,  would  create  the  maximum  of  dis- 
content with  the  minimum  of  service  to 
the  country.  If  there  was  one  clause 
in  former  Coercion  Acts  which  more 
exasperated  the  people  than  any  other, 
it  was  a  clause  similar  to  this.  If  his 
hon.  Friend  went  to  a  division  he  should 
oertainlv  vote  with  him,  for  they  were 
only  aiMong  for  a  limitation  of  action 
which  would  be  of  no  service,  and  might 
be  a  g^eat  detriment. 

Mb.  T.  a.  DICKSON  said,  that,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  Constabulary,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  omit  the  word 
<<  sub-inspector."  The  object  was  to 
place  on  responsible  officers  the  execu- 
tion of  these  warrants,  and,  if  he  remem- 
bered rightly,  in  no  former  Bill  of  this 
character  was  the  word  ''  inspector  "  or 


''  sub-inspector  "  omitted.  These  words 
were  introduced  as  a  safeguard  to  insure 
that  the  execution  of  these  warrants 
would  not  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
ordinary  policeman.  He  held  that  when 
a  warrant  reached  the  hands  of  the 
County  Inspector,  he  would  choose  the 
right  man  to  carry  out  the  delicate  work  ; 
and  he  thought  that  if  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  C. 
Thompson)  were  acquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  police  in  Ireland, 
he  would  not  now  be  found  moving  this 
Amendment. 

Mb.  T.  C.  THOMPSON  said,  that, 
after  what  he  had  heard,  he  thought  it 
would  be  only  courteous  to  the  Prime 
Minister  if  he  withdrew  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  LEA.MY  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tyrone  (Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson)  had 
said  that  the  words  "sub-inspector" 
had  been  introduced  into  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  it  necessary 
that  responsible  officers  of  the  peace 
should  have  the  execution  of  the  war- 
rant. So  far  as  that  was  the  object  of 
the  Government,  he  was  quite  willing  to 
admit  it  was  deserving  of  some  respect. 
He,  however,  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  objected,  and  he  certainly  thought 
that  the  majority  of  his  Colleagues  would 
object,  to  the  words  **  sub-inspector," 
and  that  they  would  support  the  Amend- 
ment to  leave  them  out  simply  because 
they  would  limit  the  exercise  of  these 
general  warrants.  He  admitted  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  spoken  very  fairly ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this 
clause  was  one  which  restricted  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish  people,  and  it  was 
a  clause  which  the  Irish  people  were 
bound  to  resent  and  resist.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  Joseph 
Cowen)  had  said  that  he  believed  that 
the  power  given  under  this  clause  would 
bring  about  the  maximum  of  discontent 
with  the  minimum  of  service  to  the 
State.  He  (Mr.  Leamy)  believed  that 
the  only  service  which  this  clause  in 
this  Bill  could  be  would  be  that  it  would 

E reduce  ill-feeling  against  the  ignorant 
rood  of  men  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  Irish  people,  and  cared  very  little 
about  them,  and  who  were  incapable 
of  understanding  them.  P*  Oh,  oh !  "] 
An  hon.  and  -learned  Member  oppo- 
site said  **  Oh,  oh ! "  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  those  Benches  for 
the  Whigs 
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Thb  CHAIRMAN:  The  question 
before  the  Committee  is  whether  ''  and 
Bub-inspectors  "  be  left  out  of  the  clause  ? 
Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  would  endea- 
Tour  to  confine  himself  to  the  subject. 
The  subject  was  a  very  small  one  in- 
deed, as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Bridport  (Mr.  Warton)  had  inti- 
mated by  his  interjection.  It  was  an 
exceedingly  small  subject;  in  fact,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  every  Amendment 
which  hon.  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
House  moved  to  this  Bill  was  something 
exceedingly  small  indeed,  and  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  was  quite  aware  of  it.  He 
was  quite  aware  tiiat  they  should  allow 
this  Bill  to  pass  without  opposition,  even 
though  it  embraced  within  it  provisions 

which  the  Whigs 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  this  is  not  a 
second  reading.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  ''sub-inspectors"  shall  stand 
part  of  the  clause  r 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  objected  to 
'*  sub-inspectors,"  simply  because,  for  one 
reason,  he  thought  that  if  the  power  of 
executing  warrants  of  general  search 
was  confined  to  County  Inspectors,  then, 
as  everybody  must  admit,  it  would  be 
confined  to  a  much  smaller  class  than  if 
Sub-Inspectors  were  allowed  to  exercise 
it.  He  objected  to  the  whole  power  of 
general  search.  He  and  his  hon.  Friends 
had  endeavoured  to  defeat  it.  They  had, 
however,  failed,  and  the  next  best  thing 
for  them  to  do  was  to  endeavour  to  limit 
its  exercise  as  much  as  they  possibly 
could. 

Mb.  R.  power  appealed  to  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Leamy;  not  to  push  this 
question  to  a  division.  He  <ud  so  for 
this  reason.  He  acknowledged  that  the 
Prime  Minister  had  to-night  made  a 
concession  to  the  Irish  Party — a  con- 
cession of  the  most  valuable  nature. 
They  could  not  estimate  the  value  of 
the  concession  that  the  police  were  not 
to  invade  the  homes  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  at  any  hour  of  the  night.  As 
the  Amendment  stood  in  the  name  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  C. 
Thompson),  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  some  right  to  say  whether 
this  Amendment  should  be  pressed  to  a 
division  or  not.  He  (Mr.  R.  Power) 
should  be  very  sorry  to  interfere  with 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dur- 
ham in  the  matter ;  but  he  would  ask 


his  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr.  Leamy) 
not  to  press  the  subject  to  a  division,  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Durham  did  not 
wish  it. 

Mb.  M'COAN  said,  that  the  concession 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister  had  com- 
pletely taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sail  of 
the  Amendment ;  and,  although  a  war- 
rant might  be  executed  by  even  a  Sub- 
Inspector,  his  power  in  the  matter  was 
very  considerably  limited.  There  was 
now  no  ground  for  objection  left,  and  he 
should  certainly  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  would 
not  force  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  T.  C.  Thompson)  to  go  to 
a  division  if  he  did  not  wish  it ;  but,  if 
he  did,  he  would  certainly  be  very  glad 
to  follow  him  in  the  Lobby.  He  must 
take  this  opportunity  of  protestin  g  against 
the  weak  and  washy  language  in  refer- 
ence to  the  concession  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  concession  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  clause  they  were  now  dis- 
cussing. The  clause  they  were  now  dis- 
cussing remained,  in  spite  of  the  con- 
cession, a  most  stringent  and  aggravating 
one.  The  hon.  Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr. 
T.  A.  Dickson)  had  said  that  Sub- 
Inspectors  were  mentioned  for  the  first 
time.  The  hon.  Gentleman  evidently  had 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Arms 
Act  of  last  year.  If  he  had,  he  would 
have  found  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
might  commission  Sub-Inspectors  to  issue 
these  warrants. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  that  he 
most  heartily  welcomed  every  concession 
that  was  made  that  went  to  limit  or  di- 
minish the  stringency  of  the  measure ; 
at  the  same  time,  he  did  not  see  how  it 
was  possible  for  Irish  Members  not  to 
insist  upon  every  Amendment  that  would 
go  still  further  to  limit  the  severity  of 
the  Bill.  He  was  grateful  to  the  Prime 
Minister  for  every  concession  in  favour 
of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  Ireland, 
and  in  favour  of  restricting  the  tyranny 
which  it  was  possible  to  practice  under 
this  Bill.  He  and  his  hon.  Friends 
stood  there  fighting,  it  might  be,  a 
losing  battle ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was 
a  battle  they  were  bound  to  fight  for  the 
liberties  of  their  fellow-countrymen; 
and  every  Amendment  which  went  to 
limit  the  hardships  and  the  tyranny  of 
this  measure,  they,  as  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute duty,  were  bound  to  support.  This 
Amendment  went  to  restrict  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  Bill.  It  was  to  the  efifeot 
that  Inepeoton,  and  not  Sub-Inspeoton, 
should  nave  liberty  to  make  these 
searohes.  Inspectors  were  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  Sub-Inspectors ;  and|  of  course, 
if  this  Amendment  were  accepted,  it 
must  necessarily  be  expected  that  fewer 
searches — and  searches  upon  less  trivial 
gprounds  —  would  be  made.  Sub-In- 
spectors would,  no  doubt,  make  searches 
upon  very  slight  suspicion ;  but  Inspec- 
tors, being  fewer  in  number,  as  he  had 
said,  womd  probably  not  go  to  work 
without  some  substantial  evidence  to 
work  upon.  That  being  so,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  duty  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers was  as  dear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 
That  duty  was  to  support  the  Amend- 
ment, and  every  Amendment  which 
went  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  the 
measure.  He  welcomed  the  concession 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he  welcomed 
the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  offered. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  further  progress 
of  this  measure  the  same  spirit  would 
be  acted  upon,  not  only  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself,  but  by  others  who,  in 
his  absence,  would  have  charge  of  the 
measure. 

Mb.  SHEIL  said,  he  would  endeavour 
to  confine  himself  strictly  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee,  and  that 
Amendment  he  understood  to  be  that 
the  word  ''  sub-inspector  "  should  be 
omitted.  He  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  ffo  to  a  division  upon  this  Amend- 
ment, because  it  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance, notwithstanding  the  alteration 
—he  preferred  to  call  it  an  alteration, 
and  not  a  concession — which  the  Prime 
Minister  had  made  in  the  clause.  Not- 
withstanding the  alteration,  which  he 
admitted  was  an  important  one,  he  still 
thought  that  the  power  which  would  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Sub*Inspectors 
was  greater  than  some  of  them  were 
entitled  to  have  intrusted  to  them.  They 
were  young  men,  and  from  the  position 
they  held  in  the  country,  they  were 
naturally  arrogant.  They  sometimes 
rode  over  the  people  where  they  ought 
not  to  do  so,  and,  altogether,  it  was  very 
unwise  that  Sub-Inspectors  should  be 
intrusted  with  the  execution  of  warrants. 
While  he  was  on  his  legs  he  wished  to 
refer  to  some  remarks  which  fell  from 
the  hon.Oentleman  the  Member  for  Kirk- 
caldy (Sir  George  Campbell)  towards  the 
end  of  the  Morning  Sitting*  The  hon. 
Baronet  suggested  that  whether  it  be 


an  Inspector  or  a  Sub-Inspector  who  wss 
employed  in  the  search,  an  accurate  re- 
port diould  be  made  by  the  officer  at 
head-quarters,  ^ving  the  reasons  for 
the  search  and  its  results.  That  was  a 
suggestion  made  when  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  absent,  and  it  seemed  to  him  of 
such  importance  that  he  now  ventured 
to  repeat  it. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  LEAMY  moved  to  insert,  after 
"in  any,"  in  line  14,  "building  or  en- 
closure situated  in  any."  If  his  Amend- 
ment was  accepted,  the  clause  would  run 
thus — 

**  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
from  time  to  time,  by  warrant,  to  direct  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  constabulary 
for  the  time  being  acting  in  any  constabulary 
district  or  any  of  them,  to  search  for  and  seize 
in  any  building  or  enclosure  situate  in  any  pro- 
claimed district,  or  in  any  part  thereof,  speci- 
fied in  the  warrant." 

The  Amendment  was  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Arms  Act  of  last  year,  which  empowered 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  issue  warrants 
empowering  certain  persons  to  search  for 
arms ;  but  it  was  provided  that  the  war- 
rant should  specify  the  houses,  buildings, 
or  other  places  which  were  to  be  searched. 
He  submitted  that  it  was  not  at  all  an 
unfair  thing  that  some  requirement  of 
this  kind  should  be  inserted  in  the  clause 
before  the  Committee.  He  did  not  see 
on  what  ground  the  Government  could 
object  to  such  a  reasonable  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  line  14,  after  the  words  "  in  any," 
insert  **  building  or  any  enclosure  situate  in 
any." — {Mr.  Lwmy,) 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
inserted,"  put,  and  negatived, 

Mb.  B.  power  moved  to  insert,  after 
the  word  ''  ammunition,"  in  line  15,  the 
words  **  except  a  fowling  piece,  or  am- 
munition for  the  same."  Uis  object  in 
moving  this  Amendment  was  to  protect 
small  farmers  in  Ireland  from  being  in- 
vaded in  the  day-time  by  the  police  who 
came  to  look  for  guns  and  ammunition. 
Under  the  Arms  Act  of  last  year  there 
had  been,  of  course,  many  searches  for 
arms ;  but  very  few  indeed  had  been 
found.  He  could  not  see  why  a  farmer 
who  had  a  licence  for  a  gun,  and  who 
had  also  a  licence  to  shoot  over  his  own 
farm,  should  simply,  because  a  person 
wrote  to  the  Sub-Inspector  and  iniormed 
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Mm  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  a 
oertain  farmer  had  arms  in  his  house, 
should  haye  his  house  invaded  by  the 
Constabulary  at  any  hour  of  the  day. 
He  quite  admitted  that  the  Government 
had  taken  away  from  his  argument  a 
great  deal  of  force  by  the  concession 
which  they  had  made  in  the  previous 
Amendment,  because  his  principal  ob- 
jection in  this  matter  was  that  the 
farmer,  simply  because  he  had  a  gun  in 
his  house,  should  be  liable  to  invasion 
at  any  hour  of  the  night.  They  who 
lived  in  Ireland  and  knew  how  farmers 
carried  on  their  farms,  knew  that  it  was 
necessary  for  them  to  have  a  gun  for  the 

Erotection  of  their  crops — simply  to 
ighten  the  crows  out  of  their  potatoes 
or  wheat.  The  weapon  used,  however, 
was  perfectly  useless  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  frightening  crows; 
and  if  they  deprived  the  farmers  of  the 
use  of  it,  they  would  inflict  a  great  deal 
of  injury  upon  them.  If  they  were 
prepared  to  do  that,  they  ought  also  to 
be  prepared  to  grant  compensation.  He 
had  another  objection  to  this  clause. 
Certain  landlords  in  Ireland  used  the 
Peace  Preservation  Act  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  game ;  and,  under  the 
present  Act,  a  landlord  who  wished  to 
protect  the  game  in  his  district,  could 
exercise  a  large  amount  of  power  which 
certainly  he  had  no  right  to  possess.  It 
was  a  monstrous  thing  that  simply  be- 
cause a  man  had  a  gun  in  his  house,  and 
a  person  informed  an  Inspector  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  that  such  was  the 
case,  that  such  Inspector  should  be  able 
to  go  and  take  it  away,  although  the 
man  might  have  a  perfect  right  to  pos- 
sess it  to  protect  his  crops  from  the  de- 
predations of  birds  and  vermin. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  16,  after  the  word  *<  ammuni- 
tion," to  insert  the  words  *^  except  a  fowling 
piece,  or  ammunition  for  the  same." — {Mr, 
Richard  Power.) 

Question  proposed, ''  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." , 

Mr.  TEEVELYAN  said,  he  had  the 
greatest  respect  and  sympathy  for  the 
feeling  of  hon.  Members  with  regard 
to  fowling-pieces  and  ammunition  ;  but 
he  would  point  out  that,  perhaps,  other 
hon.  Members  might  have  the  same 
feeling  with  regard  to  rifles  and  re- 
volvers. They  had  all  of  them  some 
favourite  weapon,  but  he  was  afraid  that 

Mr*  B.  Power 


whatever  arm  a  person  had  a  fancy  for, 
it  must  be  as  suspicious  as  any  other, 
and  this  fact  must  not  be  forgotten — 
which  anyone  who  had  had  any  ex- 
perience of  sport  in  India  must  know 
perfectly  well — that  a  fowling-piece 
would  send  a  bullet  a  distance  of  50  or 
60  yards  as  accurately  and  with  almost  as 
much  effect  as  a  rifle.  A  fowling-piece 
would  send  a  bullet  a  short  distance  as 
satisfactorily  as  a  rifle  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and,  therefore,  for  all  purposes 
of  outrage  a  fowling-piece  was  as  for- 
midable as  any  other  weapon  that  could 
be  manufactured.  If  a  farmer  wished 
to  carry  a  fowling-piece  to  protect  his 
crops,  or  for  the  legitimate  purpose  of 
sport,  he  could  go  to  the  licence  officer 
and  obtain  a  licence.  If  he  did  not  take 
that  step,  then  he  ought  not  to  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  fowling-piece.  As  to 
the  fear  expressed  by  an  hon.  Member 
that  some  people  would  make  use  of  the 
Arms  Act  for  the  preservation  of  their 
game,  it  must  be  remembered  that  not 
the  landlords,  but  the  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates, were  the  licensing  officers. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  agreed 
that  to  the  murderer,  or  to  the  person 
who  wished  to  commit  an  outrage,  a 
fowling-piece  was  quite  sufficient,  but  as 
a  weapon  of  war  it  was  totally  useless. 
He  did  not  believe  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  had 
lived  long  enough  in  Ireland  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  complaint  of 
the  Irish  farmers.  These  people  re- 
quired the  use  of  fowling-pieces  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  birds.  His  hon. 
Friends  called  them  **  crows,"  but  he 
did  not  think  the  birds  that  were  such  a 
nuisance  to  the  Irish  farmers  were 
accurately  described  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  calling  them  crows.  In 
England  the  great  crow  was  the  only 
bird  called  a  crow,  but  in  Ireland  the 
rooks  were  called  crows.  Now,  the  rook 
might  be  a  very  usefid  bird  at  certain 
times  of  the  year — [  Crisi  of**  Divide !  "1 
Hon.  Members  criecl ''  Divide !  "  but  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  upon  this 
question,  as  it  was  one  in  which  he  took 
a  great  deal  of  interest.  He  had  taken 
the  trouble,  about  a  month  ago,  to 
question  some  of  the  farmers  with  re- 
gard to  the  depredations  of  these  birds, 
and  he  had  learned  from  them  that  they 
did  damage  in  the  country  probably  to 
the  extent  of  £500,000  every  year.  He 
was  told  that  each  small  farmer  lost 
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abont  £1  a-year  through  the  depreda- 
tionsof  the  rooks.  It  woiddbeseen,  there- 
fore, that  the  cniestioii  was  one  of  great 
importance  to  Irish  agriculturists  ;  and 
if  the  hands  of  these  people  were 
crippled,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to 
use  the  ordinary  weapon  for  driving 
away  or  destroying  the  birds,  they  would 
be  injured  very  much.  The  Amendment 
of  ma  hon.  Friend  was  a  fair  one,  and 
he  (Colonel  Nolan)  should  give  it  his 
support.  He  did  not  desire  to  delay 
the  clause,  because  he  considered  the 
(Government  had  made  ample  con- 
cessions on  it — indeed,  if  the  Oovem- 
ment  made  similar  concessions  he  should 
be  very  willing  to  see  the  Bill  pass 
through  to-morrow  or  Thursday.  He 
only  wished  to  deal  with  this  matter 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  and 
he  would  suggest  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  allow  the  farmers  to  use 
fowling-pieces  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  birds,  the  Poor  Law  Unions 
should  be  empowered  to  send  officers  on 
to  the  properties  of  the  small  farmers  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  rooks  and 
vermin.  He  would  not  enter  fully  into 
the  desirability  of  adopting  such  a  plan 
as  this,  but  he  would  merely  suggest 
that  such  a  power  might  be  given.  Of 
oourse,  the  Poor  Law  Unions  would  not 
exercise  it  unless  it  were  considered  de- 
sirable to  do  so.  On  this  matter  there 
was  great  difference  between  England 
and  Ireland.  In  England  the  rooks 
were  shot  every  year,  or  every  other 
year,  in  order  to  keep  them  down,  and 
for  the  table,  but  in  Ireland  they  were  not 
shot  for  the  latter  purpose.  The  people 
would  not  eat  them.  It  was  necessary, 
however,  that  the  farmers  should  have 
power  to  use  fowling-pieces  against 
them.  They  would  not  be  able  to  drive 
them  from  their  potatoes  when  the  bulbs 
were  beginning  to  form,  and  that  was 
the  time  when  most  damage  was  done. 
If  the  Oovemment  prevented  the  farmers 
from  doing  that,  they  should  take  some 
other  measures  to  protect  them.  Irish 
Members  were  bound  to  meet  here 
in  London,  instead  of  Dublin,  where  all 
these  things  would  be  properly  under- 
stood and  properly  considered,  and  that 
fact  the  Government  ought  to  bear  in 
mind.  The  Chief  Secretary  ought  to 
take  measures  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of 
the  country  by  requesting  the  evidence 
of  competent  men.  He  ought  to  take 
steps  to  find  out  whether,  by  refusing  the 


farmers  the  use  of  fowling-pieces  for  the 

Surpose  of  destroying  rooks,  he  did  not 
esbroy  the  balance  of  nature,  and  allow 
the  rooks  to  preponderate.  As  things 
were  at  present,  he  thought  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  Biohard  Power)  ought  to  be 
supported.  This  question  was  one  in 
which  his  (Colonel  Nolan's)  constituents 
took  great  interest. 

Mr.  JONES  PARRY  said,  he  would 
not  unduly  occupy  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  should  be  very  sdtry  to  do 
so ;  but  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down,  and  who  attached 
such  importance  to  rooks,  appeared  to 
know  nothing  about  them  and  their 
habits.  He  (Mr.  Jones  Parry),  however, 
did  know  something  about  them.  He 
would  not  delay  the  Committee  by 
stating  his  opinions  or  his  experiences 
as  to  the  habits  of  these  birds,  as  it  was 
utterly  beside  the  question  before  the 
Committee — and,  incidentally,  he  would 
remark  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable 
thing  if  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House 
would  confine  themselves  more  closely 
than  they  did  to  the  questions  directly 
under  consideration.  He  would  simply 
remark — and  he  would  be  very  happy  to 
give  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Colonel  Nolan)  his  reasons  for  saying 
so,  in  private,  if  he  desired  them — that 
in  his  opinion,  rooks  did  a  great  deal 
more  good  than  harm.  He  would  also 
venture  to  inform  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  that  young  rooks  made  a  re- 
markably good  pie.  He  (Mr.  Jones 
Parry),  believing  that  rooks  were  not  the 
only  things  shot  from  behind  loop-holed 
stone  waUs  in  Ireland,  should  support 
the  Government  clause  in  its  entirety. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said ,  he  had  care- 
fully guarded  himself  from  expressing 
any  opinion  whatever  as  to  whether 
rooks  did  harm  or  good.  He  had  said 
that  in  Ireland  they  did  not  understand 
eating  them — they  had  a  prejudice,  per- 
haps a  bad  one,  against  putting  them  in 
a  pie.     r*'  Order !  "1 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  Does  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  wish  to  address 
the  Chair  ? 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  did  wish  to 
address  the  Chair,  because  he  thought 
this  was  a  very  important  matter.  If 
the  Government  insisted  upon  destroy- 
ing the  balance  of  nature  by  depriving 
farmers  of  their  fowling-pieces,  which 
were  legitimate  weapons  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  destroying  or  frightening  away 
the  rooks,  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
should  be  enabled  to  take  up  the  matter, 
As  he  had  said,  he  did  not  pronounce  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  rooks  did  good  or 
harm.  That  was  a  question  for  the  de- 
cision of  scientific  men ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee was  now  proposing  to  interfere  in 
Ireland  with  the  system  of  preserving 
the  ordinary  balance  of  nature  that  they 
allowed  to  be  practised  in  England. 
They  allowed  the  farmers  to  frighten 
away  the  crows  in  England,  but  they 
womd  not  permit  it  in  Ireland.  He 
merely  wished  to  point  out  that  a  very 
large  economic  damage  would  be  done 
by  the  passage  of  this  clause,  and  the 
Axm&  Act,  with  which  it  was  mixed  up, 
and  that  the  Chief  Secretary  ought  to 
very  carefully  consider  the  matter  before 
he  came  to  a  final  resolve.  He  (Colonel 
Nolan)  had  some  idea  of  introducing  a 
clause  on  this  subject  on  Beport,  but  he 
was  not  sure  at  present  whether  or  not 
such  a  course  would  be  in  Order.  His 
clause  would  have  the  effect  of  giving 
the  Poor  Law  authorities  power  to 
destroy  the  rooks  where  they  thought 
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Mb.  BEDMOND  said,  he  did  not  rise 
to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  rook- 
pie,  but  he  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Member  who  introduced  this  in- 
teresting subject  that  rook-pie  was  a 
dish  the  Irish  farmers  were  scarcely 
likely  to  enjoy,  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  use  weapons  for  the  purpose  of  shoot- 
ing the  birds.  He  shoula  like  to  ask 
the  Government  whether  this  clause  was 
to  override  the  Act  of  last  year  on  this 
subject  ?  Under  the  Act  of  last  year  a 
man  might  have  obtained  a  licence  to 
use  a  fowling-piece.  That  licence  might 
have  been  given  to  him  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certificate  signed  by  two 
magistrates  in  his  own  locality ;  and  was 
he  (Mr.  Bedmond)  to  understand — and 
he  respectfully  asked  the  attention  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  or  some  Member  of 
the  Government,  to  this  matter — ^that 
under  this  clause  the  mere  suspicion  of 
a  policeman  was  to  override  that  certifi- 
cate? ["No,  no!"]  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Wicklow  (Mr. 
M'Coan)  said  ''No,  no!"  but  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  read 
the  clause,  he  would  see  that  under  it  a 
person  who  had  obtained  a  warrant 
from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be 
empowered,  if  he  suspected  that  arms 
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were  in  the  possession  of  an  individual, 
or  were  about  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  secret  society,  to  search  the  bouse 
or  houses  where  he  believed  the  arms  to 
be,  and  might,  if  he  found  any,  take 
possession  of  them,  notwithstanding  that 
they  had  been  obtained  under  the  Arms 
Act  of  last  year. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said. 
that  if  a  man  had  obtained  a  licence 
under  the  Arms  Act  of  last  year,  the 
mere  fact  of  his  possessing  such  a  docu- 
ment would  show  that  the  arms  were 
not  likely  to  be  suspected  of  being  re- 
quired for  an  unlawful  purpose. 

Mb.  BEDMOND :  That  is  ridiculous. 

Sib  WILLIAM   HABCOUBT   said, 

the  hon.  Member  asked  him  a  question, 

but  would  not  allow  him  to  answer  it. 

If  the  hon.  Member  would  allow  him, 

he  would  attempt  to  give  him  an  answer. 

What  he  wished  to  say  was  this,  that 

a  licence  under  the  Arms  Act  of  last 

year  would  not  come  within  this  clause. 

Arms  carried  by  licence  would  not  be 

arms — 

"  Suspected  to  be  used  or  to  be  intended  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of,  or  in  connection 
with,  any  secret  society  or  secret  assoeiataon 
existing  for  criminal  purposes.*' 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  would 
not  detain  the  Committee  two  minutes ; 
but  he  wished  to  ask  whether,  if  farmers 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  fowling- 
pieces  for  shooting  these  rooks  which 
preyed  upon  their  crops,  would  the  police 
undertake  to  shoot  the  birds  for  uiem  ? 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Galway  (Colonel  Nolan) 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about  on  this 
matter,  and  he  said  that  the  birds  did 
damage  to  the  extent  of  about  £500,000 
per  annum  in  Ireland.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  farmers  could  obtain  ucenoee 
to  use  fowling-pieces ;  but  to  obtain  these 
licences  they  would  have  to  go  before  the 
local  magistrates,  and  that,  he  oould 
assure  the  Committee,  was  a  thing  that 
very  many  farmers  in  Ireland  would  be 
very  reluctant  to  do.  If  they  went 
before  a  magistrate  for  this  purpose,  it 
was  very  probable  that  their  request 
would  not  be  listened  to,  that  it  would 
be  refused,  and  that  they  would  be  in- 
sulted into  the  bargain.  That  would  be 
likely  to  occur  in  very  many  cases ;  and 
he,  therefore,  said  that  if  the  farmers 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  keep  fowling- 

Eieces  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or 
lightening  away  the  rooks,  would  the 
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Oovemment  instruot  the  police  to  shoot 
the  birds  for  them  ? 

Mr.  BEDMOND  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary did  not  answer  the  question  he  had 
pnt  to  him  as  to  whether  the  suspicions 
of  a  policeman  were  to  override  the  Arms 
Act  ?  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  that  when  a  licence  was  granted, 
the  arms  carried  under  that  licence  were 
not  likely  to  be  used  for  illegal  purposes. 
He  (Mr.  Bedmond)  should  suggest  that 
the  clause  should  be  amended  by  the  in- 
sertion of  the  words  ''  except  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  had  received  licences.'' 
As  the  clause  stood  at  present,  even  where 
licences  were  granted,  the  arms  might  be 
seized  if  subsequently  a  police-officer 
chose  to  suspect  that  they  were  going 
to  be  used  for  an  improper  purpose. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  31 ; 
Noes  155:  Majority  124. — (Div.  List, 
No.  160.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  15,  after  the  word  *'  ammuni- 
tion," to  insert  the  words  **  except  arms  held 
under  licence  under  'The  Peace  Preservation 
Act,  1881.'  "— (JTr.  Ridmond.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  he 
oould  not  accept  the  Amendment.  If 
arms  were  used  in  connection  with  a 
secret  association,  no  licence  ought  to 
protect  them. 

Mb.  bedmond  said,  that  if  a  licence 
was  given  to  a  man  to  carry  arms  by 
three  magistrates,  who  believed  him  to 
be  a  proper  person  to  have  arms,  such  a 
man  was  not  likely  to  have  arms  for 
felonious  purposes.  The  clause  without 
this  Amendment  would  have  this  efiPect. 
That  although  a  man  might  have  a 
licence,  in  consequence  of  a  certificate 
of  three  magistrates,  that  licence  miffht 
be  overridden  simply  by  the  suspicion 
of  a  police-officer.  For  this  reason  he 
urged  the  Amendment  on  the  Oom- 
mittee,  and  hoped  the  Government 
would  make  some  further  statement, 
and  not  dismiss  the  proposal  in  a  few 
words. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  it  was 
true  that  if  arms  were  employed  for 
criminal  purposes,  a  licence  should  not 
cover  them ;  out  the  point  of  the  hon. 
Member  was  that  the  fact  of  a  licence 


granted  by  three  magistrates  ought  to 
be  stronger  than  the  suspicion  of  a  police- 
officer,  and  he  did  not  think  the  Home 
Secretary  had  answered  that  objection. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
statement  was,  that  if  arms  were  to  be 
used  for  criminal  purposes,  or  secret 
associations,  of  course  licences  should 
not  cover  them;  but  the  question  was 
whether  the  mere  suspicion  of  an  In- 
spector that  arms  were  to  be  used  for 
criminal  purposes  should  override  the 
licence  of  three  magistrates  ?  He  thought 
the  Government,  having  made  a  conces- 
sion last  year  in  the  Arms  Act,  should 
not  now  take  away  the  value  of  a  licence 
by  a  side-wind. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  where  three  magistrates 
had  carefully  investigated  the  application 
of  a  man  to  have  a  licence  to  carry  arms, 
after  hearing  the  Constabulary  authori- 
ties and  everybody  else  interested  in  the 
case,  that  a  Sub-Inspector,  under  the 
authorify  of  a  general  warrant,  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  rega^  to  a 
particular  district,  should  be  allowed  to 
go  and  over  ride  the  action  of  the  magis- 
trates upon  mere  suspicion,  and  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  a  house  and  confis- 
cate any  arms  that  might  be  found.  Such 
a  course  would  be  worse  than  an  ab- 
surdity— it  would  be  a  hardship.  In  the 
first  place,  a  licence  was  given  to  a  man 
to  carry  arms ;  but  the  next  day  a  Sub- 
Inspector,  simply  by  having  a  general 
warrant,  would  search  a  district  and  seize 
and  confiscate  the  arms  for  which  the 
licence  was  granted  on  the  suspicion  that 
they  were  intended  for  the  purpose  of, 
or  in  connection  with,  some  secret  societv. 
The  authorities  already  had  a  remeay 
for  such  a  case.  If,  at  any  time,  in  grant- 
ing a  licence,  the  police  should  consider, 
owing  to  circumstances  that  might  have 
come  to  their  notice,  or  information  they 
might  have  received,  that  a  person  hold- 
ing a  licence  ought  not  to  continue  to 
hold  it,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  revoke  that  licence  and  so 
deprive  the  man  of  his  arms.    Surely  it 
was  not  too  much  to  ask,  having  in  view 
that  the  Government  had  itself  power  to 
revoke  a  licence,  that  the  Amendment 
should  be  accepted.  It  was  a  most  reason- 
able proposal,  and  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  why  the  Government 
objected  to  it.    If  there  was  any  reason- 
able suspicion  that  a  person  licensed  to 
carry  arms  was  going  to  use  them  in 
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conneotioii  with  a  secret  associatioii,  that 
circumstance  could  be  reported  to  the 
Castle,  and  the  licence  could  be  revoked. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
ho  quite  admitted  that  this  clause,  like 
many  other  clauses  in  the  Bill,  inflicted 
some  hardship ;  but  suppose  that,  in  a 
search  of  this  kind,  the  Inspector  found 
arms  which  he  had  good  reason  for  sus- 
pecting were  about  to  be  used  for  criminal 
purposes,  was  he  to  leave  those  arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  with  all  the  risks 
of  what  use  might  be  made  of  them  while 
an  application  was  being  made  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant?  That  would  be  an 
entirely  intolerable  course.  This  clause, 
more  than  any  other  clause  in  the  Bill, 
was  directed  to  the  evil  of  secret  associa- 
tions and  to  the  apparatus  of  crime.  Were 
they  to  leave  the  apparatus  of  crime  in 
the  hands  of  persons  by  whom  they  might 
be  UBed  for  the  most  grave  offences  until 
a  roundabout  application  could  be  made 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  revoke  the 
licence?  The  hon.  Member  said  the 
licence  might  have  been  gpranted  in  the 
belief  that  the  person  receiving  it  was  fit 
to  be  trusted  ;  but  magistrates  were  not 
infallible, although, for  this  purpose  only, 
hon.  Members  opposite  were  disposed  to 
to  attach  great  value  to  the  belief  of 
magistrates  that  a  man  could  be  trusted 
with  arms.  A  man  might  be  perfectly  well 
conducted  when  he  received  his  licence, 
but  he  might  be  misled  and  betrayed 
into  membership  of  a  secret  association, 
and  so  become  totally  unfit  to  be  trusted 
with  arms,  and  he  might  be  found  in 
possession  of  arms  under  circumstances 
leading  to  the  conviction  that  he  was 
going  to  use  them  for  the  worst  purposes. 
Tet  it  was  held  that  these  arms  were  to 
be  left  in  his  hands  until  an  application 
could  be  made  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
and  if  that  course  were  adopted  the  clause 
would  be  totallv  useless. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Home  Secretary  had  entirely 
forgotten  the  substantial  concession  re- 
cently made  by  the  Prime  Minister  with 
reference  to  secret  associations — namely, 
that  searches  were  only  to  be  made  upon 
proof,  or  strong  suspicion  founded  upon 
proof,  that  meetings  of  a  society  were 
being  held  in  a  particular  house.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  this  section  would 
carrv  the  law  no  further  than  the  section 
of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1871 
which  enabled  searches  to  be  made  for 
arms.    That  was  substantially  as  far  ai 
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this  clause  went,  and  the  only  excep- 
tion now  to  be  eng^rafted  on  the  Act  of 
1881  would  be  the  exception  of  search 
by  night  upon  proof,  or  upon  suspicion 
founded  upon  proof,  that  a  secret  society 
was  holding  a  meeting  at  that  moment 
in  a  particular  house.  What  answer 
was  there  to  the  Amendment?  Under 
the  Act  of  1881  the  licence  would  save 
the  possessor  of  arms ;  under  this  clause 
the  licence  ought  equally  to  save  him, 
unless  some  secret  meeting  was  being 
held  at  a  particular  moment  in  his  house, 
and  proof  of  that  meeting  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector. 
He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
upon  what  principle  or  argument  the 
objection  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  founded  after  the  con- 
cession made,  and  after  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  Prime  Minister.  There 
had  been  no  answer  given  to  this  Ajnend- 
ment,  and,  in  his  opinion,  no  answer 
could  be  given  to  it. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  say  that  this  clause  would  work 
hardship,  because  in  that  particular  it 
was  the  same  as  every  other  clause  in 
the  Bill.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  nnder- 
stand  what  difficulty  the  Gk>vemment 
saw  in  accepting  this  Amendment.  The 
Home  Secretary  laid  stress  on  the  time 
consumed  in  applying  for  a  revocation 
of  a  licence  ;  out  everyone  knew  the 
speed  with  which  communications  were 
now  carried  on  between  different  dis- 
tricts and  Dublin  Castle,  and  if  a  person 
in  any  district  was  no  longer  fit  to  hold 
arms,  the  telegraph  wire  would  take  that 
fact  in  half-an-hour  to  Dublin,  and  the 
licence  could  be  revoked  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  possession  of  a  licence  ought 
to  protect  a  man  from  a  domiciliary  visit. 
The  licence  meant  that  two  district  ma- 
gistrates were  of  opinion  that  the  holder 
was  fit  to  carry  arms,  and,  furthermore, 
it  meant  that  the  opinion  of  district 
magistrates  was  confirmed  by  the  Besi- 
dent  Magistrate,  who  was  the  highest 
police  authority  in  the  matter.  In  what 
a  strange  position  that  would  leave  the 
Government  ?  On  the  one  hand,  there 
would  be  the  man  holding  the  lioence 
declaring  him  fit  to  hold  arms  in  the 
opinion  of  two  district  magistrates  and 
one  Eesident  Magistrate;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  Sub-Inspector  overriding 
the  opinion  of  his  official  superiors, 
which  was  an  improper  and  irrational 
proceeding.    But  suppose  that  a  Sob- 
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Inspector  made  a  search — and  lie  could 
conceive  circumstances  under  which  a 
search  might  be  made  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Government  —  suppose  a 
Sub-Inspector  got  information  that  a 
society  was  hiding  a  meeting  in  a 
house,  and  that  there  was  a  large  num- 
ber of  weapons  in  the  house  to  be  used 
for  criminal  purposes,  then  he  could 
understand  the  Sub-Inspector  making  a 
search ;  but  if  he  made  the  search  and 
found  only  the  weapons  for  which  the 
licence  was  granted,  then  on  what  pre- 
tence could  they  be  confiscated?  He 
invited  the  Home  Secretary  seriously  to 
consider  this  point.  He  would  let  the 
Sub-Inspector  make  a  search ;  but  if  he 
found  only  the  arms  mentioned  in  the 
licence,  which  a  Kesident  Magistrate 
and  two  district  magistrates  thought 
the  man  was  entitled  to  have,  then  the 
arms  ought  not  to  be  taken  away. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary was  going  back  on  his  old  tack 
again.  He  had  informed  the  Committee, 
with  awe- stricken  manner,  that  this 
clause  was  directed  against  secret  so- 
cieties; but  experience  showed  that  if 
there  was  one  thing  which  domiciliary 
visits  failed  to  do,  it  was  to  reach  secret 
societies.  He  wished  to  ask  the  Home 
Secretary  how  many  arms  had  been 
seized  from  secret  societies  by  domi- 
ciliary visits  since  the  Arms  Act  was 
passed  in  March  of  last  year  ?  Had  he 
seized  one?  Had  a  single  gun  or 
weapon  of  any  kind  been  seized  under 
that  Act  which  was  suspected  of  being 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  a  secret 
association  ?  Could  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  give  a  single  in- 
stance ;  and,  if  not,  why  did  he  wish  to 
retain  this  power?  A  clause  of  this 
kind  was  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
irritating  the  population.  He  snew  that 
many  young  men,  shop-assistants  and 
others,  in  Limerick  had  been  turned  into 
Fenians  by  the  operation  of  a  similar 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1870.  They  never 
intended  to  do  anything  against  the 
Crown,  but  their  boxes  and  private  pos- 
sessions had  been  turned  out  by  the 
police,  on  the  ground  of  searching  for 
arms,  and  those  men  had  since  become 
Fenians,  at  least,  in  their  hearts.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  revolution  and 
sedition  in  Ireland  were  cultivated.  He 
thought,  as  the  Home  Secretary  was 
now  asking  for  more  stringent  powers, 
he  ought  to  show  that  the  Act  of  last 


year  had  been  in  any  single  instance 
effectual  in  regard  to  secret  and  illegal 
societies. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  Friend 
called  for  an  answer.  He  himself  had 
shown  earlier  in  the  evening  that, 
whereas,  under  a  provision  inserted  in 
the  Arms  Act,  £2,000  had  been  paid  for 
arms  legitimately  delivered  to  the  au- 
thorities, not  a  single  g^n  or  revolver 
had  been  seized  under  the  right  of 
search.  He  thought  the  Committee  had 
a  right  to  be  informed  what  advantage 
the  Government  had  obtained  by  the 
powers  they  already  possessed,  and  if  it 
was  the  case,  as  the  Beturn  showed, 
that  a  sum  of  over  £2,000  had  been 
paid  for  weapons  honestly  and  legiti- 
mately delivered  up  by  people  who  could 
not  obtain  licences  to  carry  arms.  The 
Chief  Secretary,  at  least,  ought  to  state 
how  many  gims,  or  revolvers,  or  car- 
tridges, had  been  delivered  under  the 
existing  Arms  Act.  He  quite  agpreed 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  no 
information  he  could  not  give  it;  but, 
generally,  if  he  had  information  he  was 
very  anxious  to  launch  it  upon  the  Com- 
mittee. The  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  had  stated  that  not  a  single 
revolver,  or  gun,  or  a  pinch  of  powder, 
or  a  percussion  cap  had  been  seized  under 
the  existing  powers  to  search  between 
sunrise  and  sunset;  and,  per  contra^  as 
the  Government  had,  under  what  might 
be  called  the  benevolent  clause  of  the 
former  Act,  refunded  £2,000  to  persons 
for  their  arms  and  ammunition,  it  stood 
to  reason,  if  the  Government  wished  to 
get  arms  delivered  back  from  those  who 
held  them,  that  they  should  still  pursue 
the  benevolent  method,  and  not  the  re- 
verse, as  they  now  proposed.  Was  it 
desirable  to  pursue  the  discussion  upon 
this  clause  after  the  statement  made  by 
the  Prime  Minister  ?  After  that  state- 
ment, he  thought  they  might  come  to  a 
speedy  conclusion  upon  it.  If  it  were 
tne  fact,  as  the  Prime  Minister  had  said, 
that  they  only  wished  to  use  this  power 
of  night-search  to  discover  the  holding 
of  illegal  meetings,  what  was  the  good 
of  the  Government  going  on  with  the 
clause  ?  They  already  had  the  power 
to  search  by  day,  and  why  should  the 
Home  Secretary  be  so  obstinate  as  to 
this  particular  provision  ?  Let  the  Home 
Secretary  answer  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork,  and 
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Bay  whether  the  Goyemmect  had  found 
a  single  gun  or  pinch  of  powder  under 
the  Arms  Act ;  and  whether  he  supposed 
that  during  the  night  members  of  secret 
societies,  who  possessed  guns  or  ammu- 
nition, would  transfer  those  illegal 
articles  from  bog-holes  and  grave-yards 
and  other  places  of  illegal  deposit  to 
their  homes  for  illegal  purposes. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
discussion  was  being  conducted.  He  had 
already  said  what  he  had  to  say  upon 
this  clause,  and  now  the  hon.  Member 
asked  for  details  as  to  the  seizure  of 
arms.  That  was  not  his  special  depart- 
ment; he  knew  more  about  arms  in 
England.  But  the  hon.  Member  was 
entirely  mistaken  if  he  supposed  that  no 
arms  were  seized  under  the  Act  of  last 
year. 

Mb.  FAENELL  said,  that  was  not 
his  question.  He  asked  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  by  impli- 
cation he  made  a  statement,  whether  any 
arms  had  been  seized  by  means  of  domi- 
ciliary visits,  which  were  intended  to  be 
used,  or  were  suspected  of  being  in- 
tended to  be  used,  by  secret  societies? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  was  answering  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Heidy),  who  said  that 
not  a  single  gun  or  pinch  of  powder  had 
been  taken  under  the  Act  of  last  year. 
That  statement  was  not  accurate.  To 
say  there  were  not  as  many  arms  as 
might  have  been  seized,  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, ought  to  have  been  seized,  would 
be  perfectly  true,  and  that  was  why  this 
clause  was  introduced.  The  clause  in 
the  last  year's  Act  was  unfortunate,  on 
account  of  the  limitations  in  the  warrant, 
and  that  was  why  this  clause  was  intro- 
duced without  such  limitations  on  the 
search-warrant,  because  these  limita- 
tions defeated  the  Search  Clause  last 
year.  Believing  that  there  were  in  Ire- 
land at  this  time — and,  he  might  say, 
knowinfi^  that  there  were — ^large  quan- 
tities of  arms  in  the  possession,  or  in 
connection  with,  secret  societies,  this 
clause  was  introduced  in  order  that  they 
might  be  found  and  seized. 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that  in  the  last  two 
or  three  speeches  there  has  been  no  re- 
levancy to  the  Amendment.  The  Amend- 
ment is  to  except  arms  held  under 
licences  under  the  Peace  Preservation 
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Act  of  1881 ;  but  the  whole  discnssioii 
has  been  upon  the  clause,  and  not  on 
the  Amendment.  I  must  ask  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  rises  to  speak  to  the 
Amendment  alone. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  said,  he  must  oonfess 
that  he  did  not  agree  with  some  of  his 
hon.  Friends  who  had  spoken  on  this 
Amendment,  for  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  if  the  police  were  to  seize 
most  of  the  arms  held  under  permission 
from  the  magistrates.  The  object  of 
this  clause,  as  the  Government  proposed 
it,  was  to  enable  the  Sub-Inspectors  to 
deprive  any  farmer,  who  mignt  happen 
to  be  objectionable  to  them,  of  the  fowl- 
ing-piece which  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  his  field  from  birds  and 
rabbits.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
probability  that  this  clause  would  enable 
the  Government  to  seize  any  arms  in- 
tendedtobeusedforillegalpurposes.  The 
power  under  the  present  Act  had  never 
enabled  the  Government  to  seize  those 
arms,  and  they  never  would  be  able  to 
do  so.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  told  them  that  he  was  better 
informed  in  reference  to  arms  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Ireland.  If  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  kno^edge  of 
the  number  and  condition  of  arms  in 
England  could  be  judged  by  the  state- 
ment in  the  public  Press,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman's  knowledge  was 
very  limited  indeed.  The  danger  of  this 
clause,  as  it  stood,  in  reference  to  Ire- 
land, was  that  it  might  be  used  in  a 
malicious  way  by  the  police  to  deprive 
farmers  of  the  arms  wtiich  were  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  crops,  and  thereby 
infiict  on  farmers,  who  might  be  regarded 
by  the  police  as  objectionable  persons, 
serious  loss  from  damage  to  their  crops. 
The  Amendment,  as  it  stood,  would 
diminish  that  danger.  Speaking  for  his 
own  county,  he  knew  that  injunr  had  al- 
ready been  inflicted,  practically  in  de- 
fiance of  the  law,  by  the  police,  upon 
every  man  who  was  suspected  of  being  a 
person  holding  opinions  not  liked  by  Uie 
police  authoritieB  of  the  country.  These 
men  had  been  deprived  of  their  arms. 
They  had  been  roobed  during  the  last 
year  of  a  certain  amount  of  their  crops 
by  being  deprived  of  their  arms,  with 
which  they  were  enabled  to  kill  the 
game  which  was  so  destructive  to  their 
crops,  and,  therefore,  he  did  not  agree 
with  some  of  his  hon.  Friends  who  had 
spoken  upon  this  (juestioA.    He  wi^  of 
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opinion  that  it  was  a  rery  good  thing 
for  every  man  to  have  a  sun,  and  he 
should  take  the  liberty  of  aiffering  ma- 
terially and  strongly  with  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman  who  had  supported  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ORAT  said,  the  object  of  thedause 
was  simply  vexatious  and  irritating 
to  the  weU-disposed  and  law-abiding 
people,  while  it  would  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  criminals.  It  appeared 
that,  under  this  Act,  constables  would 
have  power  to  confiscate  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. He  himself  had  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  inconvenience  and  an- 
noyance which  arose  from  confusing  and 
conflicting  Acts  of  Parliament  with  re- 
ference to  the  possession  of  arms  in 
Ireland.  In  the  year  1871,  when  the 
Act  of  1870  was  in  force,  he  was  in  pos- 
session of  a  bifou  rifle,  and  he  went 
down  to  the  sea-side,  taking  this  rifle 
with  him.  The  Wild  Birds'  Act  was 
not  then  in  force,  and  he  wished  to 
amuse  himself  by  shooting  sea-eullsand 
the  like.  It  so  turned  out  that  ne  went 
into  a  proclaimed  district,  and  a  police- 
constable  came  up  to  him  and  asked 
him  whether  he  had  a  licence  to  carry 
this  toy-rifle.  He  produced  an  Excise 
licence,  but  he  was  told  that  that  was 
not  sufficient,  and  that  he  would  have 
to  be  taken  into  custody.  He  told  the 
constable  who  he  was,  and  the  constable 
was  very  civil.  He  was  desirous  not  to 
take  him  (Mr.  G^ray)  into  custody,  but 
he  said  the  law  was  imperative,  and  he 
should  have  to  arrest  nim.  This  was 
on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  he  was 
brought  to  the  police-station.  At  the 
station  he  saw  the  Inspector,  to  whom  he 
said,  **This  is  a  very  irritating  busi- 
ness ;  "  to  which  the  Inspector  replied — 
"  I  do  not  wish  to  keep  you,  but  I  have 
no  option;  I  must  keep  you.  I  have 
no  means  of  liberating  you  now,  as  there 
happens  to  be  no  magistrate  in  the 
county,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  can 
sugg^t  is  that  you  should  remain  in 
the  cell  until  Monday  morning."  This 
was  at  Mallahide;  and  the  Inspector 
said  that  the  magistrate  might  proba- 
bly return  to  his  residence  on  Mon- 
day morning,  when  he  (Mr.  Gray)  could 
be  liberated.  This  was  not  a  very  plea- 
sant prospect,  and  he  asked  the  Inspector 
if  there  was  no  other  way  by  which  he 
could  be  liberated  before  Monday.  The 
Inspector  replied,  **No;  I  am  very  sorry, 
but  I  must  keep  you."   At  last,  he  (Mr. 


Gray)  said — **  Well,  you  had  better  send 
me  in  custody  into  Dublin,  and  there  we 
will  find  a  magistrate  who  is  a  magis* 
trate  of  the  county."  He  was  sent  to 
Dublin  in  charge  of  a  constable  bearing 
his  own  and  his  (Mr.  Ghray's)  rifles.  He  was 
brought  to  Dublin  Castle,  and  there  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Inspector  General 
of  Constabulary,  who  said  he  was  sorry 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  (Mr. 
Gray)  had  been  put,  and,  as  he  was  a 
magistrate  for  the  county  as  well  as  for 
the  city,  he  would  liberate  him  at  once. 
He  (Mr.  Ghray)  heard  no  more  about  the 
matter.  He  was  not  disposed  at  that 
time  to  be  of  a  very  rebellious  disposition, 
or  to  use  his  rifle  for  the  purpose  of 
committing  any  offence;  but  this  just 
illustrated  the  way  these  Acts  were 
worked.  They  irritated  and  annoyed  the 
lawfully-disposed  people,  while  they  did 
nothing  towards  catoninff  any  member 
of  criminal  society.  The  clause,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  Prime  Minister,  proposed 
that  these  night  domiciliary  visits  should 
only  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
people  who  were  actually  meeting  in  a 
house  for  secret  purposes.  For  what 
purpose  did  the  Government  ask  power 
to  seize  arms  ?  Surely,  it  merely  led  to 
confusion;  it  merely  tended  to  irritate 
and  cause  discontent  amongst  the  law- 
fully-disposed, and  it  never  would  touch 
a  single  criminal.  It  had  not  been 
shown  that  under  the  Act  of  last  year  a 
single  arm  was  confiscated  that  the  Go- 
vernment suggested  as  being  used  for 
the  purpose  of  a  secret  society.  Doubt- 
less, by  this  clause,  many  persons  as 
loyal  as  he  was  in  1870  would  be  greatly 
irritated.  Though  the  occurrence  which 
he  had  related  aid  not  turn  him  into  a 
Fenian,  it  greatly  annoyed  him,  and  he 
had  never  forgotten  it,  and  he  had  never 
had  the  same  respect  for  English  ad- 
ministered law  since  that  date  as  he  had 
before.  They  might  occasionally  seize 
arms  by  entering  houses  at  night ;  but  it 
was  possible  to  be  shown,  subsequently^ 
that  those  arms  had  been  Ucensed 
under  the  Act  of  last  year.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  this  clause 
would  not  affect  secret  societies  in  the 
slightest  degree,  but  it  would  create 
discontent  and  disaffection. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  the  Gh)vemment 
had  not  been  able  to  mention  a  single 
instance  in  which,  during  the  last  year, 
any  gun  or  ammunition  had  been  seized 
as  a  result  of  domiciliary  visits  which 
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was  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  a  secret  society,  and  he  believea  it 
might  also  be  stated  to  be  a  fact  that 
no  weapon  of  any  kind  had  been  seized 
as  the  result  of  any  domiciliary  visit 
at  ally  thus  clearly  showing  that  such 
clauses  were  perfectly  useless  for  the 
purposes  they  had  in  view.  He  wished 
to  show,  also,  that  this  clause  would 
supply  an  inducement  to  the  persons 
who  believed  the  police  had  any  ill-will 
against  them  to  conceal  any  valuable 
arms  they  might  have.  Suppose  a  farmer 
with  a  valuable  fowling-piece  worth, 
say,  £20  or  £30,  for  which  he  had  got  a 
licence,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  a 
magistrate  or  Sub-Inspector  to  come  in 
at  random  after  that  licence  had  been 
given,  and,  under  a  warrant  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  absolutely  confiscate  that 
weapon.  Consequently,  any  person  who 
had  a  valuable  arm  of  any  kind  would 
be  very  much  inclined  to  conceal  it,  if 
he  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  police 
had  any  spite  against  him  and  intended 
to  search  his  house  for  arms. 

Mr.  EEDMOND  said,  that  what  had 
happened  with  reference  to  this  Amend- 
ment was  a  very  fair  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  the  Government,  by  their 
own  obstinacy,  prolonged  the  discussion 
upon  the  clauses  of  this  Bill.  The  point 
for  which  the  Irish  Members  were  con- 
tending was  a  very  small  one.  The 
Amendment,  if  the  Government  had 
assented  to  it,  would  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  have  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
the  clause,  but,  by  making  a  concession, 
the  Government  would  have  tended,  to 
some  extent,  at  any  rate,  to  conciliate  a 
large  section  of  the  Members  in  this 
House,  and  they  would  certainly  have 
facilitated  the  prog^ss  of  the  Bill.  But 
on  every  occasion  of  this  kind,  when 
matters  like  this  were  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir 
William  Harcourt),  they  found  the  Go- 
vernment taking  a  most  firm  position, 
and  refusing  to  make  the  slightest  con- 
cession. Before  they  proceeded  to  a 
division,  he  would  like  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee seriously  to  consider  what  the 
real  point  at  issue  was.  Under  the 
Act  of  last  year,  it  was  provided  that 
farmers  of  respectable  character,  who 
were  able  to  prove  that  they  were  of 
respectable  character  to  two  magistrates 
belonging  to  their  own  districts,  should 
obtain  from  those  two  mag^trates  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  character,  and  a  certi- 
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fioate  that  they  were  not  about  to  ooa 
arms  for  illegsd  purposes.     They  there- 
upon could  obtain  from  the  licensing 
authority,  which  was  composed  of  the 
Besident  Magistrates,  a  licence  to  carry 
arms.      It  was,  however,  provided  bj 
this  clause  of  the  present  dDI  to  over- 
ride that  licence  at  the  mere  suggestion 
of  a  police-officer.     The  contention  of 
the  Home  Secretary  was  very  plain  and 
very  unjust.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  argued  that  the  licence  to 
the  farmer  might  have  been  granted  13 
months  ago,  but  the  suspicion  that  he 
was  about  to  use  his  arms  for  illegal 
purposes  might  be  of  more  recent  date, 
and,  if  that  were  so,  the  suspicion  mart 
be  acted  upon  at  once  and  without  the 
delay  that  would  be  consequent  upon 
what  the  right  hon.  and  learned  GenUe- 
man  called  a  roundabout  application  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  revoke  the  licence. 
That  was  a  fair  statement  of  the  objection 
which  had  been  argued  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, who,  by  the 
way,  added  that  the  police  authorities 
would  not  have  power  to   aearch  for 
those  arms  without,  in  the  first  place, 
making  an  application  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant.   The  answer  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  was  oonduaive. 
If,   in  the  first  place,  the  police  wert 
able  to    give  sufficient  reason  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  induce  him  to  grant 
a  warrant  to  enable  them  to  search  for 
arms,  they,  at  the  same  time,  would  be 
able  to  give  sufficient   reason  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  why  he  should  revoke 
the  licence  previoudy  granted.     There 
was  not  the  slightest  neoessitj  for  a 
second's  delay.    As  soon  as  the  police 
authorities   believed   there   were  in   a 
particular  district  arms  which  might  be 
used  for  illegal  purposes,  all  they  would 
have  to  do  was  this.    In  addition  to  ^>- 
plying  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  power 
to  search  houses,  they  must  repreeent  to 
His  Excellency  the  necessity  of  revoking 
the  licence  he  had  granted.  Such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  not  entail  any  delay,  and 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  request  of 
the  Irish  Members  in  this  matter  was 
most  reasonable.    A  second  point  was 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell).    Under  the  Act 
of  last  year,  it    was  provided  that  if 
men  possessing  arms  gave  their  arms  up 
voluntarily  to  the    Constabulary  they 
should  be  paid  compensation,  and  in 
case  they  had  obtained  a  lioenoei  thej 
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were  allowed,  of  course,  to  retain  tbeir 
arms.  What  was  proposed  by  this 
tdaase  ?  In  the  case  where  men  had  not 
given  up  their  arms  because  they  had 
got  lioenoee  to  keep  them,  it  was  pro- 
posed, on  the  suspicion  of  a  police 
officer,  to  take  their  arms  from  them 
without  any  compensation  whatever. 
The  least  that  might  be  done  would  be 
this — that  in  cases  where  arms  were 
taken  from  persons  who  had  previously 
held  them  under  a  licence,  the  Govern- 
ment should  grant  them  compensation. 
If  the  Government  acted  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  they  were 
bound  to  give  the  people  compensation, 
because  compensation  was  only  refused 
in  cases  where  they  had  refused  licences, 
and  where  the  people  had  refused  to 
give  up  their  arms.  The  Home  Secre- 
tary, as  another  objection  to  the  Amend- 
ment, said  that  the  magistrates  in  grant- 
ing the  licences  might  not  be  infiulible. 
It  was  well  known  the  magistrates  were 
not  infallible;  but  did  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Ghdntleman  mean  to  contend 
that  police  officers,  on  whose  suspicion  a 
seizure  of  arms  would  be  made,  were 
infallible  ?  If  he  did  not,  what  did  he 
mean  by  talking  about  the  fallibility  of 
magistrates.  He  sincerely  trusted  that 
upon  this  matter  he  would  have  the  sup- 
port, not  only  of  hon.  Members  from 
Ireland,  but  those  hon.  Members  re- 
presenting English  constituencies  who 
did  not  desire  to  see  this  Act  more  op- 
pressive on  the  people  of  Ireland  than 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  their  opi- 
nion, for  the  suppression  of  crime. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  Home  Secretary  must  be  quite 
unaware  of  the  proposal  which  had  been 
previously  made.  The  fact  was  that 
the  police  should  only  enter  a  house  for 
the  purpose  of  search,  and  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  that  arms  which  had  been 
Ereviously  licensed  should  not  be  seized 
y  means  of  a  night's  search,  day 
search,  or  any  search  at  all.  If  it  be 
the  case  that  nothing  should  be  seized 
at  niffht,  except  when  an  illegal  meeting 
was  discovered,  it  was  evident,  from  the 
position  which  the  Home  Secretary  had 
taken  up,  that  he  was  quite  unaware  of 
the  concession  made  by  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister. He  would  ask  when  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  bring  in  their 
Amendment  as  foreshadowed  by  the 
Prime  Minister  ?  Would  they  bring  it 
up  to-morrow,  or  upon  Beport  ? 

YOL.  OOLXX.     [thibp  ssbiss.] 


Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOUKT :  On 
Beport. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  dividsd: — ^Ayes  32; 
Noes  203:  Majority  171. — (Div.  List, 
No.  161.) 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  rose  to  move 
an  Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  take  from  Sub-Inspectors  the  power 
proposed  in  this  clause  of  not  only  search- 
ing for  and  seizing  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, but  also  papers  and  documents. 
This  power,  if  exercised,  would,  he 
believed,  lead  to  a  vast  amount  of  irri- 
tation and  exasperation,  and  would 
scarcely  be  of  any  practical  value  to  the 
Government.  If  the  Government  thought 
arms  were  concealed  in  Ireland,  to  be 
concealed  for  the  purpose  of  treason  or 
the  commission  of  crime,  there  might, 
from  their  point  of  view,  be  very  good 
ground  for  taking  this  power  of  search  ; 
but  the  Committee  should  bear  in  mind 
the  way  in  which  this  power  of  seizing 
papers  was  exercised  during  what  was 
called  a  conspiracy  in  Ireland.  The 
police  entered  houses  and  ransacked 
every  part;  searched  for  papers,  and 
took  away  not  only  papers  which  could 
by  any  possibility  be  connected  with 
secret  associations,  but  papers  belonging 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family.  He 
hardly  understood  how  any  Englishman 
could  support  such  a  power  as  was 
claimed  under  this  clause.  He  could 
not  expect,  at  that  time  of  the  night, 
when  English  Members  had  gone  away, 
disgusted  probably  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Committee,  and  with  the  fight 
which  Irish  Members  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  make  for  what  they  believed  to  be 
the  rights  of  their  people  under  the 
Constitution,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of 
English  Members ;  but  he  would  ask  any 
English  Member  who  cared  to  listen 
whether  he  did  not  think  that  Ireland 
was  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  which  ought 
to  enjoy  some  of  the  benefits  of  the 
British  Constitution ;  and  whether  he 
thought  it  right  to  seize  papers  which 
might  be  suspected  by  a  policeman  as 
absolutely  necessary  for  preventing  crime 
in  Ireland ;  and  whether  he  thought 
such  a  power  could  have  any  effect  but 
to  further  irritate  the  people  against 
the  English  Government,  and  convince 
them  of  the  uselessness  of  expecting  to 
have  an  equal  share  in  the  benefits  of 
the  Constitution?    The  searches  under 
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the  Arms  Act  of  last  year  had  heen  very 
extensive,  and  sometimes  the  police 
entered  100  houses  in  one  day  in  the  same 
locality.  These  visits  had  been  so  carried 
on  that  floors  had  been  broken  up,  and 
every  part  of  the  house  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  police,  might  conceal  arms 
had  been  torn  open  in  the  search.  He 
could  understand  that  if  the  police  were 
authorized  to  search  for  documents  their 
search  must  be  minute ;  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  Home  Secretary  asking 
for  this  clause.  He  had  heard  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  describe  himself  as  a 
Whig ;  but  he  thought  the  Home  Secre- 
tary might  have  gone  back  to  the  time 
when  Fox  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
were  standing  up  for  the  right  of  free- 
dom of  speech  in  the  country,  and  have 
followed  their  example.  How  could  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  support  this 
clause  ?  He  did  not  care  whether  it  was 
exercised  by  day  or  by  night ;  but  he 
was  not  willing  to  be  held  as  joining  in 
the  praises  which  had  been  expressed  of 
the  Treasury  Bench  for  the  so-called 
concessions  they  had  made.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  Qovernment  were  equally 
opposed  to  the  Constitutional  rights  of 
the  Irish  people  ;  and,  therefore,  he  was 
equally  opposed  to  this  power  of  search. 
How  could  theHome  Secretary  j  u  sti  fy  this 
power — this  searching  which  would  go  to 
the  length  of  examining  every  portion  of  a 
house  and  carrying  off  every  paper  that 
could  be  found  ?  It  was  stated  the  police 
might  only  search  for  documents  which 
they  suspected  were  connected  with  un- 
lawful societies.  How  would  this  clause 
work  ?  A  search  might  be  made  in  a 
country  district  on  a  particular  day,  when, 
perhaps,  40  or  50  houses  would  be  exa- 
mined ;  a  number  of  manuscripts  would 
be  found  in  each  house,  and  tnese  loose 
papers  could  not  be  examined  there  and 
then  in  the  house,  to  show  whether  they 
were  or  were  not  connected  with  secret 
societies,  but  they  would  be  carried  away 
altogether.  That  happened  in  lb66-7, 
when  letters  which  had  no  connection 
with  secret  societies — and  even  girls' 
love-letters — were  carried  off.  What 
could  the  Home  Secretary  expect  to  gain 
by  this  proposal  ?  He  knew  how  minute 
a  search  for  arms  could  be ;  but  if  docu- 
ments were  to  be  searched  for,  even  a 
man's  clothes  hanging  on  a  door  would 
be  subject  to  examination,  and  every 
piece  of  paper  upon  which  there  was  the 
least  writing  would  be  seized,    Pid  the 
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Home  Secretary  think  that  if  such  a 
power  of  search  were  g^ven  to  the  police, 
and  was  known  throughout  the  coiintry, 
that  people  were  fools  enough  to  keep 
compromising  documents  inside  their 
house?  Of  course,  they  would  not 
do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  when  the 
police  made  searches  the  only  people 
likely  to  bo  hurt  would  be  the  inno- 
cent people.  Other  people  who  de- 
sired to  keep  secret  arms  and  papers 
would  take  good  care  to  have  them  out- 
bide  the  house.  He  did  not  see  how 
the  Home  Secretary  could  hope  to  gain 
by  this  power,  and  he  hoped  the  Amend- 
ment would  receive  the  support  of  Eng- 
lish Members. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  15,  to  leave  out  from  tlia 
word  **  ammunition,"  to  the  words  "  to  be  '*  in 
line  16. — {Mr.  Leamy.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
'papers,  documents,  instruments,  or' 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 


Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUBT 
marked  that  he  had  already  pointed  oat 
that  this  clause  was  directed  against 
secret  societies,  and  unless  the  Oovem- 
ment  possessed  these  powers  they  could 
not  attempt  to  grapple  with  secret  so- 
cieties. Did  hon.  Members  mean  to 
say  that  if  the  police  found  in  the  house 
these  documents  of  incitement  to  as- 
sassination and  intimidation,  and  mur- 
derous placards,  they  were  not  to  seixe 
them  ?  Of  course,  they  must  seise  them« 
and  take  into  custody  the  people  who 
were  in  charge  of  them.  If  anything 
was  to  be  done  for  the  prevention  of 
crime  it  must  be  by  actions  of  this  cha- 
racter, and  he  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  when  the  Committee  entered  on  the 
consideration  of  this  Bill  hon.  Members 
opposite  said  they  were  very  anxious  to 
co-operate  in  a  Bill  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  He  should  like  to  know  what 
symptom  there  had  been  from  them  of 
that  desire  ?  What  were  the  measuret 
which  hon.  Members  were  disposed  to 
take  for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Lre- 
land  ?  He  should  like  to  see  any  one 
hon.  Gentleman  on  those  Benches  get 
up  and  say  in  what  way  they  had  as- 
sisted in  any  measure  for  the  prevention 
of  crime.  There  was  no  clause  or  sug- 
gestion for  that  purpose  which  had  not 
met  with  the  same  extreme  and  unre- 
lenting opposition.  What  were  the 
measures   hon.    Members  proposed  to 
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take  ?  He  Bhould  baye  thought  that  if 
there  was  any  measure  in  passing  which 
every  right-minded  man  in  that  House, 
and  out  of  the  House,  would  have  been 
disposed  to  take  part,  it  would  have 
been  something  that  would  have  given 
power  to  the  law  to  stop  the  circulation 
of  such  documents  as  that  which  had 
been  read  on  the  previous  nights,  in- 
citing to  the  murder  of  innocent  men, 
simply  for  lending  cars  to  the  police. 
The  Government  must  and  would  take 
such  powers  as  were  necessary  to  seize 
such  documents. 

Mr.  PAHNELL  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oentle- 
man  was  entitled  to  ask  Irish  Members 
what  measures  they  would  recommend 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  in  Ireland, 
because  they  had  repeatedly,  during  the 
last  12  months,  informed  the  House  of 
the  measures  they  proposed;  but  the 
Government  had  rejected  their  recom- 
mendations. A  short  time  ago  they  re- 
commended an  Arrears  Bill,  and  they 
believed — and  they  ought  to  know — that 
if  that  Bill  had  been  passed,  and  the 
Government  had  not  gone  back  upon 
their  brutal  policy  of  coercion,  which 
had  proved  to  be  a  failure  under  the  late 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  crime  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. During  the  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  when  it  was  supposed  the  Govern- 
ment were  about  to  depart  from  this 
policy  of  ooercion  crime  greatly  dimi- 
nished in  Ireland — it  diminished  as 
much  in  one  month,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  Government  were  going 
to  trust  to  the  honour  and  good  feeling 
of  the  Irish  people  to  repress  crime,  as  it 
had  increased  during  the  four  months  of 
the  coercion  policy  of  the  late  Chief 
Secretary.  The  Irish  Members  had 
never  ceased  recommending  such  mea- 
sures in  order  to  prevent  crime,  and  he 
failed  to  see  what  further  proof  could  be 
given  to  the  Home  Secretary.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
been  a  consistent  advocate  of  leg^l  vio- 
lence against  the  Irish  people ;  and  yet 
he  now  came  forward  with  his  last  act  of 
legal  violence,  which  he  was  pressing 
through  the  House  with  the  relentless 
determination  to  accept  no  Amendment 
except  those  of  trivial  importance.  Irish 
Members  did  not  lie  under  the  reproach 
of  having  refrained  from  stating  their 
recommendations.  They  believed  Ireland 
would  have  been  pacified  if  the  counsels 


of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  late 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  not 
been  followed.  Those  counsels  had  been 
followed,  and  the  responsibility  was  not 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Irish  Members; 
and  he  thought  that  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Leamy)  was  entitled  to  some  other 
reply  than  that  he  had  received  on  the 
present  occasion.  Under  this  clause,  as 
it  stood,  the  police  could  take  a  man's 
clothes  on  the  ground  that  they  were  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  illegal  associations.  There 
was  no  definition  in  this  Act  from  be« 
ginning  to  end,  and  that  was  what  the 
hon.  Member  asked  for.  The  Home 
Secretary  had  persistently  followed  up 
his  policy  upon  this  clause  of  refusing 
to  define  anything,  and  of  leaving 
every  person  and  every  civil  right  in 
Ireland  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
police. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  the 
Home  Secretary  told  the  Committee  that 
he  was  anxious  to  have  the  power  of 
searching  for  treasonable  and  seditious 
documents.  He  begged  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  what  he  thought  of  the  fol- 
lowing document : — 

"  Think  you  Queen  of  England,  you  Prince 
of  Wales,  you  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  you  Duke 
of  Connaught,  you  Prince  Leopold,  you  Prin- 
cesses Royal,  Helena,  Louise  and  Beatrice ;  you 
lazy  Royal  louchers  on  the  labours  of  the 
people " 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  Is  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber reading  some  paper  he  has  found  in 
Ireland  ? 

Ma.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN,  said  the  ex- 
tract was  from  an  Irish  paper^ 

"  You  lazy  Royal  louchers  on  the  labours  of 
a  suffering  people,  and  you  haughty  aristocrats* 
you  bloated  capitalists,  you  land  and  money 
thieves " 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  bon.  Member 
is  reading  an  article  which  uses  dis- 
respectful words  to  the  Queen.  It  is  not 
allowed  that  disrespectful  words  to  the 
Queen  should  be  used  in  this  House  even 
in  a  quotation. 

Mr.  HEALY  rose  to  Order.  This 
clause  dealt  with  any  arms,  ammunition, 
papers,  or  documents,  and  with  the  power 
to  seize  papers  and  documents  under 
this  clause.  He  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  fact  that  the  more  reprehensible  the 
language  read  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
the  more  desirable  it  was  that  it  should 
be  exposed  in  the  Committee  ? 
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Thb  CHAIRMAN:  The  point  of 
Order  is  a  different  matter.  In  any 
speech  of  any  hen.  Member,  even  by 
quotation,  it  is  improper  to  use  words 
disrespectful  to  the  Sovereign. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he 
would  not  read  another  word  of  the  ex- 
tract which  was  disrespectful  to  the 
Royal  Family  ;  but  he  would  go  on  with 
the  other  portion — 

"  Think,  you  haughty  aristocrats,  you  bloated 
capitalists,  the  land  and  money-thieves  of  to- 
day— think,  we  say,  before  it  is  too  late,  and 
repent  of  your  misdeeds ;  disgorge  the  wealth 
you  have  only  got  by  murder,  exaction,  rob- 
bery, and  rapine  of  the  most  vile  form  ;  tremble 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  day  of  retribution 
is  fast  approaching  when  an  oppressed  nation 
will  rise  in  the  majesty  and  jarrandeur  of  their 
might,  and  sweep  you,  the  blight  and  curse  of 
every  age,  from  the  face  of  the  earth  like  so  many 
vermin  as  you  are.  Oh,  yes !  sweep  you  from 
the  earth,  for  only  your  extinction  can  cure  our 
misery.  And  now,  what  is  the  remedy  for  such 
a  state  of  things  P  Why,  a  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  governing  classes  of  to-day — war 
against  all  these  legalized  thieves  and  mur- 
derers. Oh,  yes!  workers  of  to-day,  there  is 
nothing  left  for  you  to  do  but  to  steel  your 
nerves,  dry  your  powder,  sharpen  your  weapons, 
tighten  your  grasp,  and  drive  the  bright  nash- 
ing  steel  clean  through  the  trembling  heart  of 
your  bloodstained  foe." 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  said  he  wished  to  search  for  treason- 
able and  seditious  documents.  Surely  he 
ought  to  search  for  treason  and  docu- 
ments wherever  they  were  to  be  found  ; 
and  this  extract,  though  it  appeared  in 
an  Irish  paper,  appeared  there  only 
for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  it,  while 
the  paper  in  which  it  first  appeared 
as  serious  advice  and  counsel  to  the 
people,  was  not  an  Irish  paper,  but 
an  English  paper.  By  this  extract 
he  would  test  the  sincerity  of  the 
Home  Secretary.  Why  was  treason 
and  sedition  to  be  sought  for  and 
punished  in  Ireland,  and  allowed  to  go 
scot  free  in  England?  There  was  no 
Irish  paper  that  would  seriously  publish 
this  extract ;  and,  although  it  appeared 
in  an  Irish  paper,  it  was  published  in 
order  to  be  held  up  to  scorn  and  repro- 
bation. But  there  was  no  reprobation 
of  it,  and  no  punishment  of  it,  so  far,  by 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
who,  in  this  clause,  acknowledged  a 
measure  sought  for  the  persecution  of 
Irish  journals  who  would  be  ashamed 
to  publish  such  incitements  to  trea- 
son, assassination,  and  murder  as  this. 
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Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  well 
known  he  had  little  sympathy  with  the 
course  which  hon.  Members  below  the 
Gangway  were  pursuing;  but  he  had 
read  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  it  waa 
the  duty  of  every  Member  of  that  House, 
whenever  he  could  procure  evidence  of 
treasonable  intentions  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty, or  against  any  member  of  the 
Koyal  Family,  to  denounce  in  that  House 
all  such  publications  as  had  been  quoted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  its  suppression.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmeath  (Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan)  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
words  he  had  cited,  utterly  treasonable 
as  they  were,  had  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish newspaper,  he  had  a  perfect  right, 
and,  indeed,  was  bound  by  his  Oath,  to 
denounce  that  paper. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westmeath  had  done  public 
service  by  calling  attention  to  the  toler- 
ance which  the  Home  Secretary  extended 
to  treason  in  England.  The  only  argu- 
ment of  the  Home  Secretary  in  favour 
of  the  unamended  condition  of  the 
clause  which  his  hon.  Friend  sought  to 
amend,  was  that  he  desired  to  have 
powers  to  seize  such  documents  as  he 
had  read  to  the  House  on  a  previous 
night.  The  document  which  the  Home 
Secretary  read  last  night  was  an  extract 
from  an  Irish  Conservative  newspaper  ; 
and  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man could  very  easily  get  at  Irish  Con- 
servative newspapers  without  searching 
the  homes  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  He 
had,  however,  only  interposed  to  express 
his  regret  that  wlule  the  Committee  waa 
engaged  in  the  calm  discussion  of  this 
Amendment,  and  with  a  business-like  de- 
sire to  put  forward  objections  and  argu- 
ments against  the  clause,  the  Home 
Secretary  had  intervened  to  cast  oil  on 
the  troubled  waters  in  his  own  inimit- 
able manner.  He  thought  the  abeence 
of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might  not  interfere  with  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Business. 

Mr.  SEXTON  asked  what  more  was 
wanted  if  the  Government  were  able  to 
seise  arms,  papers,  and  documents  ?  If 
they  could  seize  records  and  correspond- 
ence of  secret  societies,  what  could  the 
wildest  imagination  conceive  it  was  ne- 
,  oessarv  to  seize  beyond  them  ?  Under 
which  was  publii^ed  within  the  reach  I  this  clause,  they  might  seize  even  the 
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ftiniitare  of  a  honse,  and,  perhaps,  set 
up  as  dealers  in  old  furniture  ;  but  be 
supposed  that  was  not  the  intention  of 
the  Oovemment. 

Mb.  PARNELL  asked  whether  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  would  meet  the  sug- 
gestion to  leave  out  ''  instruments  or 
articles/'  in  order  to  avoid  a  division  ? 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  were  some  articles  which  it  was 
very  necessary  to  seize,  such,  for  instance, 
as  crape  masks. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  police  would  proceed 
to  read  all  the  murderous  placards — all 
the  documents  and  papers  found  on  the 
premises;  and  would  a  responsible 
officer  decide  on  the  spot,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  arrest  a  person,  whether  or 
not  the  documents  discovered  were  il- 
legal ?  What  he  meant  was  this.  Would 
the  documents  be  read,  and  would  a  de- 
cision be  come  to  by  the  search  officer 
as  to  their  legality  or  illegality  before 
they  were  seized,  and  before  the  person 
in  whose  house  they  were  found  or  their 
owner  was  arrested  ? 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  under  this  clause  it  was  not  pro- 
posed to  seize  persons  at  all. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  175  ; 
Noes  30:  Majority  145.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  162.) 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  that  as  he  thought 
it  was  desirable  that  they  should  come 
at  once  to  the  Amendments  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  Richard 
Power),  which  were  of  great  importance, 
and  as  his  (Mr.  Healy's)  Amendments 
had  practically  been  decided  by  the  vote 
that  had  been  taken,  he  would  not  move 
those  Amendments. 

Thb  chairman  :  The  next  Amend- 
ment is  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton). 

Mb.  sexton  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
▼emment  would  accept  the  Amendment 
he  had  to  propose,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  search  officer  should  com- 
municate to  the  head  of  the  force  to 
which  he  belonged  the  reason  why  he 
made  a  search.  He  considered  it  to  be 
desirable  that  at  Dublin  Castle  there 
should  be  a  record  of  the  number  of 
searches  made.  Some  inconvenience 
had  been  experienced  by  the  House 
through  the  want  of  such  tnformation 


in  regard  to  the  operation  of  a  similar 
clause  in  the  Act  of  1870. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  19,  after  the  word  *'  Ma- 
jesty," to  insert  the  words  "Provided,  That 
the  officer  who  condncts  a  search  shall  in  every 
case  forward  a  report  to  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Boyal  Irish  Constahulary,  setting  forth 
the  cause  of  the  search  and  its  results."— (i/r. 
Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
this  was  a  provision  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  in  any  search  clauses  before. 
It  was  impossible,  in  an  Act  of  this  kind, 
that  all  the  grounds  of  suspicion,  and 
all  the  details  of  the  search,  should  be 
set  forth. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  a  Proviso  of  this 
kind ;  but  if  he  would  turn  back  to  Sub- 
section 2  of  Clause  9  he  would  fund 
these  words — 

"  The  said  justice  may  for  good  cause  dis- 
charge a  person  so  committed,  and  in  any  case 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittal to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  stating  the 
g^nnds  of  the  committal,  the  security  required, 
and  any  explanation  given  by  the  prisoner  by 
way  of  defence.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  may 
order  the  prisoner  to  be  disdiarged  if  it  seems 
just  to  him  so  to  do." 

As  he  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  understood 
it — he  had  not  seen  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  and  had  only  heard  it 
read — it  seemed  similar  to  this  sub-sec- 
tion. He  took  it  for  g^nted  that  the 
Government  had  very  good  reason  for 
putting  this  Sub-section  2  in  Clause  9^ 
that  they  did  not  do  it  without  sufficient 
ground.  He  supposed  that  the  idea  was 
that  the  necessity  of  supplying  this  re- 
port to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  act 
in  some  way  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
capricious  arrest  of  strangers.  His  hon. 
Friend  proposed  what  was  practically 
the  same  as  Sub-section  2  of  Clause  9— 
namely,  that  a  Police  Inspector  or  Sub- 
Inspector  should  use  the  powers  of  the 
clause,  and  give  a  report  in  every 
case  in  which  he  used  the  powers  to 
the  Inspector  General  of  Constabulary. 
Well,  such  a  document  would  be  confi- 
dential. It  was  not  a  document  that 
would  have  to  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  simply  would  provide  that  the  power 
should  not  be  used  capriciously.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  (Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor)  a 
very  reasonable  proposal. 

{Fi/ieenth  Night.l^ 
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Sib  WILLIAM  HAEOOURT  said, 
the  reason  the  provision  was  inserted  in 
Clause  9  was  that  the  clause  was  a 
power  against  the  person.  It  was  pro- 
vided in  that  clause  that  if  persons 
arrested  did  not  give  security  for  good 
behaviour  or  to  keep  the  peace  he  should 
be  imprisoned  for  one  month.  In  order 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  could  dis- 
charge such  a  prisoner,  if  it  was  thought 
desirable,  it  was  necessary  that  a  sub- 
section of  this  kind  requiring  a  report 
to  be  submitted  should  be  inserted  in 
the  clause.  A  clause  similar  to  the  pre- 
sent with  regard  to  search  for  firearms 
was  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
When,  under  that  Bill,  a  policeman  en- 
tered a  house  and  searched  for  and 
seized  arms,  no  such  report  as  was  now 
referred  to  was  thought  of. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'CONNOR  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  right  hon»  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  rightly  read  this  sub- 
section. The  words  were — 

«  The  said  justice  ma^  for  good  cause  dis- 
charge a  person  so  committed,  and  in  any  case 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittal to  the  Lord  Lieutenant." 

That  was  to  say,  whether  the  prisoner 
was  committed  or  discharged.  It  was 
necessary  that  this  report  should  be  laid 
before  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  right 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  be- 
cause His  Excellency  might  have  to 
discharge  the  prisoner ;  but,  under  tbis 
clause,  this  might  occur  where  a  prisoner 
bad  been  discharged,  and,  therefore, 
where  he  was  not  seeking  any  clemency. 
The  precedent  of  last  year  could  scarcely 
be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  stringent 
regulation  of  the  present  clause.  The 
clause  of  the  Act  of  last  year  was  of  a 
comparatively  mild  character  compared 
with  this,  for  the  reason  that  the  person 
against  whom  the  warrant  was  to  be 
issued  had  to  be  mentioned  in  the  war- 
rant. The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman woi^ld  be  entirely  following  out 
the  sub-section  of  Clause  9  by  agreeing 
to  this  Amendment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
Henby  James)  said,  the  hon.  Member 
was  not  correct  in  saying  that  the  report 
bad  to  be  furnished  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant under  Clause  9,  whether  the  pri- 
soner was  committed  or  discharged.  The 
sub-section  said — 

'*  And  in  any  case  shall  forthwith  transmit  a 
report  of  the  committal  to  the  Lord  Lieatenant 
stating  the  grounds  of  the  committa]." 


No  report  at  all  would  be  sent  unless 
tbere  was  a  committal,  for  the  dause 
said  the  Lord  Lieutenant 

**  May  order  the  prisoner  to  be  discharged  if 
it  seems  just  to  him  so  to  do." 

The  words  '*  in  any  case  "  only  referred 
to  the  committal,  not  to  the  discbarge. 
If  a  person  was  discharged  there  would 
be  no  report.  In  the  Act  of  1847  no 
such  words  as  these  were  contained. 

Mb.  SEXTON  said,  he  must  take 
exception  to  the  way  in  wbieh  the  bon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  read  the  sub- 
section. A  man  might  be  committed 
and  then  discharged,  and  then  a  report 
would  have  to  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
thought  some  provision  of  this  kind 
would  be  very  reasonable.  He  sap- 
ported  the  clause  generally,  because  it 
seemed  to  him  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  check  upon  the  police,  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  their  making  searches 
without  sufficient  grounds — it  was  de- 
sirable to  have  a  record  of  the  proceed- 
ing. He  quite  agreed  that  to  make 
public  the  grounds  upon  whicb  the 
search  was  made  would  have  the  effect 
of  defeating  the  object  of  the  clause; 
but  he  certainly  thought  that  some  De- 
partmental and  private  report  of  the 
grounds  and  of  the  suspicion  should  be 
made.  Such  report  would  not  interfere 
with  the  object  of  the  clause,  and  he 
trusted  that  something  of  that  kind 
would  be  agreed  to. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  said,  did  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  mean  to  say  that  he  was  gcnng 
to  supply  a  Sub-Inspector  or  an  Inspec- 
tor of  police  with  what  were  practically 
blank  warrants  to  search  wherever  he 
pleased,  without  requiring  any  record  of 
those  searches  to  be  returned?  Was 
he  going  to  allow  these  policemen  to 
travel  over  the  country  at  their  owa 

goodwill,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  or  their  superiors,  and  to 
search  the  house  of  any  individual  iu 
the  town  and  district  in  which  they 
might  reign?  Was  that  so?  If  it 
were,  it  would  be  well  for  the  Govern- 
ment  to  say  it  plainly,  and  not  to  be 
wearing  a  Constitutional  mask.  Let 
them  establish  their  benevolent  despot- 
ism openly — let  them  confer  openly  on 
their  subordinates  all  the  privileges  and 
powers  of  despotism  ;  but  if  they  meant| 
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even  colourably,  to  rest  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  Constitutional  government,  the 
House  had  a  right  to  ask  that  when  an 
agent  of  the  Executive  performed  such 
an  act  as  to  search  a  man's  house  at 
night,  or  even  in  the  day,  some  record 
of  that  action  should  be  kept.  Such 
records  would  be  found  even  in  Bussia, 
not  to  speak  of  England.  At  least,  the 
Irish  people  had  a  right  to  demand  that 
they  should  be  granted  the  liberty  that 
was  allowed  to  the  subjects  of  Bussia. 
If  this  clause  were  passed  in  its  present 
form,  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Why, 
to  confer  on  every  Sub-Inspector  in  Ire- 
land— and  many  of  these  officers  were 
mere  boys,  without  any  experience  either 
of  government  or  of  the  world — the 
right  of  entering  the  house  of  any  man 
in  Ireland,  at  any  hour,  and  under  any 
circumstances  that  might  please  him, 
and  turn  that  house  upside  down,  with- 
out making  the  slightest  report  or  record 
of  his  action.  Was  that  a  state  of 
things  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  would  desire 
to  see  established  in  Kussia  or  in  Tur- 
key? If  he  would  not,  at  least  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  he  should 
not  be  a  party  establishing  such  a  state 
of  things  in  Ireland  ;  they  had  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  Government  would, 
at  least,  afford  them  the  protection  that 
would  be  offered  by  a  foreign  army  in 
occupation,  in  the  carrying  on  of  actual 
hostilities,  for  the  security  of  persons 
living  in  the  country — he  would  not  say 
of  subjects,  but  simply  of  human  beings. 
At  least,  in  the  present  age,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  find  in  the  records 
of  contemporary  history  such  a  power 
conferred  on  a  Military  Governor,  in  an 
Act  passed  during  a  time  of  hostilities, 
as  that  which  would  be  conferred  on 
the  Irish  police  under  the  present  Bill. 
Well,  this  being  so,  he  could  not  ag^ee 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton).  He  maintained 
that  this  record  ought  not  to  be  confi- 
dential. It  ought  to  be  a  public  docu- 
ment. It  ought  to  be  a  document  that 
they  in  that  House  would  have  a  right 
to  examine.  It  ought  to  be  a  document 
within  the  reach  of  the  House ;  but  it 
appeared  that  this  Government — this 
Liberal  Government — was  not  prepared 
even  to  compel  its  subordinate  officers 
to  make  a  report  to  their  superiors. 
Such  a  thing  was  simply  monstrous. 
What  was  the  Government  establishing 


but  a  system  of  legalized  brigandage  ? 
What  were  they  converting  their  police 
into  ?  Why,  into  a  body  of  legalized 
brigands — they  could  not  call  them  the 
mere  executive  officers  of  a  civilized 
government.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  smiled. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  little  sympathy  with  civilized  go- 
vernment. He  would  be  more  in  his 
place  as  a  Turkish  Pasha  than  as  an 
English  Minister.  He  thought,  on  those 
conditions,  the  Government  would  do 
well  to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
this  clause  had  been  known  for  several 
years,  and  had  not  produced  the  terrible 
effects  which  were  supposed  to  follow 
upon  it.  This  clause  had  existed  in 
Ireland  in  nearly  the  same  form  from 
the  year  1R47.  Of  course,  the  police 
performed  the  functions  thrown  upon 
them,  and  they  reported  to  their 
superiors  in  the  manner  which  their  su- 
periors directed,  and  not  according  to 
Act  of  Parliament.  There  was  no  Act 
of  Parliament  which  directed  what  kind 
of  reports  the  police  should  or  should 
not  make  to  their  superiors.  That  mat- 
ter was  left  entirely  to  the  police  authori- 
ties. Any  policeman  in  London,  upon 
suspicion  of  felony,  could  arrest  any 
Member  of  that  House,  or  anyone  else, 
and  would  make  such  report  to  his  supe- 
riors of  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as 
his  superiors  directed  him  to  make.  That 
would  be  precisely  tlie  same  with  regard 
to  Ireland  in  cases  of  search. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  said,  it  was 
useless  for  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  to  say  that  the  practice  in 
England  was  the  same  as  in  Ireland. 
He  might  imagine  that  the  similarity 
was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  launch- 
ing that  sophistry  upon  the  House ;  but 
he  ventured  to  say  that  no  Member  of 
the  Gt)vemment  would  agree  with  him 
in  the  statement  he  had  made.  His  hon. 
Friend  proposed  to  place  a  check  on  the 
officer  making  search ;  and  in  doing  so  he 
asked  nothing  more  than,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  conceded,  even  although  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
not  see  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  clause  they  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing was  a  very  stringent  one,  and  it 
would  only  be  consistent  with  good  policy 
and  expediency  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  should  give  way  to 
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Irish  Members  on  points  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
He  could  not  see  how  such  a  Proviso  as 
that  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend  could 
interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  clause. 
If  the  Bill  was  to  become  law,  he  was 
anxious  that  it  should  work  with  the 
least  possible  amount  of  ill-feeling ;  and 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  Proviso  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Slig^  would  tend 
in  that  direction. 

Sm  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  India 
were  regulated  by  laws  drawn  up  by  an 
eminent  body  of  jurists;  but  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Indian  police  would  require 
that  a  record  should  be  made  of  the  kind 
now  asked  for,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Government  would  issue  proper  orders 
with  regard  to  police  reports  in  cases  of 
search  in  Ireland,  there  being  a  great 
deal  of  natural  jealousy  with  regard  to 
the  way  in  which  this  power  would  be 
exercised.  He  thought  the  Government 
would  do  well  to  accept  the  Amendment, 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  powers. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
what  were  the  regulations  at  the  present 
time  with  regard  to  the  reports  of  police- 
men in  the  case  of  searches  for  arms  ? 
But  the  Department  of  the  Constabulary 
required  the  Inspectors  to  make  reports 
with  regard  to  those  searches,  and  they 
showed  what  were  the  details  reqmred 
to  be  given  in  those  reports. 

8iB  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  he 
had  already  stated  that  in  these  matters 
there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  rules  of  the  Irish  police  were  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  the  English  police. 
Hon.  Members  seemed  to  suppose  that 
this  was  a  kind  of  special  legislation  for 
Ireland ;  but  that  was  not  the  case,  be- 
cause there  were  already  very  stringent 
clauses  relating  to  search  in  the  English 
Statutes — in  the  Smuggling  Acts,  the 
Explosives  Act,  and  others.  It  was  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  police  discipline  how 
or  in  what  manner  the  police  were  to  re- 
port to  their  superiors. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  told  them 
that  reports  were  made,  and  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why  he  was  unable  to 
give  the  information  he  had  asked  with 
regard  to  the  reports  made  at  the  pre- 
sent time  by  the  police  in  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed 
to  have  misunderstood  his  question.  He 

Sir  Joseph  M^Kmna 


had  simply  asked  whether  reports  wec« 
made  in  cases  of  search  under  the  Act  of 
18dl.  He  asked  whether  the  reports 
were  made  by  Inspectors  or  Sub-Inspec- 
tors carrying  out  these  searches  to  the 
Constabulary  Department  in  Dublin; 
what  was  the  nature  of  those  reports ; 
and  what  were  the  details  they  were 
supposed  to  give.  He  asked  for  this  in- 
formation, because  it  would  be  a  guide 
to  Irish  Members  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  press  this  Amendment  upon 
the  Government.  If  it  were  not  the 
custom  of  the  Inspector  General  in  Ire- 
land to  insist  upon  these  reports  being 
given  with  regard  to  the  right  of  search 
applied  under  the  Act  of  1 88 1 ,  that  would 
be  a  reason  for  pressing  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  Friend  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Government. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said,  he 
could  not  answer  as  to  the  particular 
form  of  the  reports  which  tne  officer 
executing  the  warrant  would  make  to  his 
superior  officers. 

Mr.  sexton  asked  whether  the 
officer  reported  why  he  made  the  search, 
and  what  he  found  on  the  premises? 
These  were  two  essential  points.  It  was 
desirable  to  know  whether  the  suspicions 
of  the  police  were  justified  or  not  by 
the  result,  and  whether,  in  making  the 
search,  the  police  had  conducted  wem- 
selves  properly.  Irish  Members  were 
in  possession  of  very  little  information 
upon  this  subject ;  and  he  was  unwilling, 
for  his  own  part,  to  allow  the  matter  to 
rest  on  the  will  of  the  officer  of  Dublin 
Castle.  He  wanted  it  to  depend  not  upon 
the  will  of  a  Dublin  Castle  official,  but 
upon  the  will  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  wished  it  to  be  made  clear  that  a 
person  who  neglected  his  duty  by  not 
furnishing  a  report  would  be  guilty,  not 
only  of  a  breach  of  discipline,  but  guilty 
in  law. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  said,  if  these  matten 
were  reported  by  the  police  to  their  im- 
mediate  superiors,  even  if  the  communi- 
cation were  confidential  so  far  as  the 
police  were  concerned,  he  could  not  see 
what  objection  the  Government  could 
have  to  placing  that  information  before 
the  House.  If  the  police  proceeded  to 
make  their  search  upon  reasonable 
ground,  what  objection  could  the  Gk)- 
vemment  have  to  laying  the  reports  upon 
the  Table  ?  The  object  of  the  Amend- 
ment was  that  a  report  should  be  made 
to  the  Inspector  General  in  suoh  a  man* 
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nerthat  it  should  be  aTailable  for  Mem- 
bora  of  that  House.  He  said  that  the 
Tiew  that  these  reports  should  be  con- 
fidential was  not  a  sound  view.  The 
report  should  be  of  a  nature  that  hon. 
Memben  should  be  able  to  reach  it,  and 
be  able  to  judge  as  to  whether  the  con- 
duct of  a  particular  police  officer  in 
making  a  search  was  justified  or  not. 
That  was  the  only  protection  they  could 
have  against  the  abuse  of  the  power  con- 
ferred on  the  police  under  this  Act,  and 
that  was  exactly  the  point  which  had 
been  evaded  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Q^ntleman  the  Home  Secretary. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man said  that  these  reports  were  made 
by  the  police  to  their  superiora.  Then, 
were  those  reports  of  a  nature  which 
would  afford  any  protection  whatever  to 
the  liberty  of  the  subject?  It  was  not 
sufficient  to  say  that  a  report  was  made 
by  the  police  to  their  immediate  supe- 
riors. They  well  knew  in  Ireland  what 
was  the  value  of  these  reports,  and  how 
little  protection  they  afforded  the  inno- 
cent people.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
Irish  Memben  desired  to  import  into 
this  dause  such  a  protection  for  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  that  no  subordi- 
nate officials  should  be  able  to  use  this 
Act  for  the  purpose  of  tyranny,  or  as  an 
engine  of  oppression  against  persons  to- 
wwb  whom  they  had  a  personal  spite. 
That  was  the  object  sought  by  this 
Amendment,  but  which  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  (Gentleman  had  not  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  thought  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  (Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  not  met  the  case. 
Although  he  had  stated  that  the  regula- 
tions of  the  police  force,  with  regard  to 
the  reports  which  they  made  to  their 
superiora,  were  the  same  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  and  England,  he  (Mr.  Dawson) 
was  obliged  to  point  out  that  the  two 
systems  were  entirely  dissimilar. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  AUow 
me  to  sav  that  the  Dublin  police  and  the 
Metropoutan  police  are  in  this  respect 
exactly  upon  the  same  footing. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  just  made 
use  of  the  only  exception  which  existed, 
and  had  thereby  proved  his  rule. 

Mr.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Roscommon  (Mr.  O'Kelly) 
had  set  forth  the  desirability  of  having 
some  doooments  which  would  be  within 


the  knowledge  of  Parliament,  and  sub- 
ject either  to  its  approval  or  censure.  If 
an  Amendment  were  put  forward  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  that  object,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  g^ve  it  his  support. 
But  that  was  not  the  g^und  taken  up 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sligo 
(Mr.  Sexton).  As  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  knew  very 
well,  the  proposal  was  that  the  Inspector 
should  send  in  a  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary 
setting  forth  the  causes  of  search.  His 
hon.  Friend  thought  that  these  words 
would  have  the  effect  of  putting  a  check 
upon  the  action  of  police  officera ;  and  he 
challenged  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman,  or  any  of  his  Colleagues,  to 
show  in  what  way  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment  could  possibly  prejudice  the 
operation  of  the  clause.  If,  as  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  the 
rules  of  the  Service  already  required  a 
report  to  be  made,  what  harm  could 
there  be  in  inserting  the  words  proposed 
by  his  hon.  Friend  in  the  clause  ?  It 
was  hardly  worth  while,  at  that  time  of 
the  morning,  seeing  that  in  the  courae 
of  a  few  houra  they  should  be  again 
engaged  in  the  weary  work  of  discussing 
this  Bill,  to  reject  words  which  could 
neither  be  said  to  be  necessary  nor 
superfluous. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  34  ; 
Noes  127:  Majority  98.— (Div.  List, 
No.  163.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Mr.  P.  Martin,) 

Me.  PLUNKET  said,  he  desired  to 
make  a  few  remarks  with  regard  to 
what  had  occurred  at  the  commencement 
of  the  evening.  The  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  the  Prime  Minister  had  made  a 
statement  which,  he  said,  he  hoped  and 
believed  would  g^reatly  shorten  the  dis- 
cussion on  this  clause.  It  was  a  most 
important  statement,  and  a  construc- 
tion was  at  once  put  on  it  —  a  con- 
struction which  he  noped  and  believed 
was  erroneous — by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  who  said  that, 
after  the  concession  that  had  been  made, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed  with  the 
Amendment.  This  happened  at  half-past 
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9  o'clock ;  and  be  (Mr.  Plunket)  wished 
to  put  it  on  record  that  from  half-past  9 
to  half-past  1  in  the  morning  they  had 
been  discassing  this  matter  without  any 
reference  whatever  to  the  concession 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister.  This  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  an  instructive  illus- 
tration of  the  advantage  of  such  con- 
cessions to  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House  below  the 
(Gangway.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Plunket)  wished 
to  say  just  a  word  or  two  on  the  present 
aspect  of  the  debate.  The  interpretation 
hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway,  as 
he  had  said,  had  put  on  the  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister  was  that,  under  this 
clause,  no  search  for  arms  or  secret  ap- 
paratus of  murder  was  to  be  made  at 
night,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  Con- 
stabulary, under  this  clause,  entered  a 
house  to  discover  an  illegal  meeting 
which  they  suspected  was  being  held, 
if  no  illegal  meeting  was  being  held 
at  that  moment,  although  all  these 
things,  these  secret  apparatus  of  mur- 
der, and  ^these  documents  were  there, 
the  officers  could  not  seize  them.  Such 
a  concession  would  render  the  clause 
useless,  and  would  make  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  upon  it  nothing 
but  a  farce.  He  did  not  wish  to  under- 
value the  seriousness  of  a  right  of  search, 
and  it  was  a  very  important  matter  to 
give  such  a  right  at  all.  Unfortunately, 
it  had  often  been  necessary  to  give  such 
powers  in  Ireland.  In  quiet  times  they 
had  been  relaxed ;  but,  as  hon.  Members 
must  be  aware,  times  were  no  longer 
quiet  in  that  country.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary himself,  in  serious,  eloquent,  and 
clear  words,  had  referred  to  this  clause 
in  introducing  the  Bill.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  spoken  under 
the  shadow  of  a  great  crime,  and  at  that 
time  he  perfectly  remembered  that  it  was 
said  by  hon.  Gentlemen  below  the  Gang- 
way on  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House 
that  they  would  not  do  anything  to  in- 
terfere with  the  law  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  such  terrible 
atrocities  as  those  which  had  just  then 
taken  place  in  Ireland.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary had  referred  to  this  clause  as 
most  essential    He  said — 


"  The  first  of  these  provisions  is  one,  I  think, 
that  the  House  will  see  is  most  necessary.  It  is 
a  power  to  search  for  the  secret  apparatus  of 
mnrder,  for  the  daggers,  for  the  documents,  for 
the  threatening  letters,  for  the  crape  ma^ 
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which  are  hidden,  and  which  the  poBoe  cumot 
reach ;  and  anle«  the  police  have  the  power  to 
enter  houses  and  look  for  them,  the  persons  vho 
make  use  of  these  apparatus  possess  practicsl 
immunity.  This  clause  of  search --which  wiO 
he  pointed  directly  to  these  secret  sodeties^tlisie 
unlawful  comhinations — will  he  practicall j  the 
clause  of  the  Act  of  1870.  The  search  will  take 
place  hy  day  or  hy  night." — [3  MoHtard,  cdxix. 
468.] 

This  was  the  meaning  put  deliberttelj 
upon  this  clause  by  Uie  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Bill.  Let  them,  then,  con- 
sider the  consequences  if  this  construc- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wexford 
was  to  be  put  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
words,  and  if  the  alteration  suggested 
was  to  be  made  in  the  clause.  At  present 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a  power  to  search 
houses  for  arms  during  the  daytime; 
and  the  only  effect  of  this  clause,  when 
amended  as  proposed,  would  be  to  add 
to  the  power  already  existing  the  power 
of  search  for  documents.  [Mr.  Hxalt: 
During  the  night.]  No,  during  the  day. 
That  was  to  say,  that  these  parsons— 
''Captain  Moonlight"  and  his  gang- 
could  walk  about  all  the  day  with  these 
illegal  documents,  and  could  come  home 
at  night  and  sleep  comfortably  with  theee 
things  scattered  about  their  houses,  the 
police  having  no  power  to  search  for 
them.  It  was  absurd  for  the  Committee 
to  be  spending  a  whole  night  in  passing 
such  a  clause.  And,  with  regard  to  illegti 
meetings,  was  it  to  be  supposed  that  if 
the  clause  passed  in  the  form  suggested, 
they  would  ever  be  likely  to  discover 
any  of  these  documents  ?  If  the  inter- 
pretation which  hon.  Members  had  pnt 
upon  the  Prime  Minister's  words  were 
correct,  it  would  come  to  this— that  « 
policeman  would  go  into  a  place  where 
he  suspected  an  illegal  meeting  ^^ 
taking  place,  but  that  if  no  meeting  wM 
at  the  time  actually  in  session,  bX* 
though  all  these  documents  migh^  "^ 
lying  about,  nothing  could  be  done. 
He  was  sure  whatever  advice  had  been 
given  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who 
was  responsible  for  the  peace  of  I^^ 
land,  on  these,  matters,  it  could  not  h^re 
been  advice  which  would  have  swpP^*'*^ 
such  a  construction  as  that  being  pl*^ 
upon  the  clause. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUBT  "W^* 
he  knew  very  well  that  at  this  time  of 
night  it  was  no  use  to  resist  snoh  & 
Motion  as  that  which  had  been  in^^  * 
and  he  very  much  concurred  with  the 
right  hon.  ajid  learned  Gentleman  (^* 
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Flanket)  in  what  he  had  said  as  to  the 
practical  lesson  which  was  to  be  learned 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  concessions 
to  the  Irish  Party  below  the  Gangway 
opposite.  During  the  progress  of  this 
Bill  there  had  been  no  clause  upon 
which  the  Opposition  had  been  more 
obstinate,  and,  if  he  might  be  allowed 
to  say  so,  more  unjustifiable,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  by  those  non.  Members.  As  to  the 
construction  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Oentlemen  opposite  said  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
and  some  others  had  placed  on  the 
statement  of  the  Prime  Minister,  all  he 
oould  say  was  that  if  they  placed  that 
construction  upon  it  he  could  not  agree 
in  that  construction,  and  he  felt  sure 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  concur  in  it  either. 
It  had  been  said  that  it  was  quite  plain 
that  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway 
on  the  opposite  side  had  not  placed 
that  construction  upon  it,  or  else  they 
would  have  followed  the  corollary  to 
the  declaration,  and  would  not  have 
continued  to  obstruct  the  clause.  He 
thought,  therefore,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Plun- 
ket)  need  not  alarm  himself  that  any 
such  construction  as  that  referred  to  was 
the  construction  which  it  was  intended 
should  be  placed  upon  it,  if  such,  indeed, 
was  really  seriously  entertained  by  any- 
one. 

Captain  AYLMEH  said,  he  was  in 
the  House  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had  put  that  con- 
struction upon  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  to  which  reference  had  been 
made;  and  he  had  heard  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  Member, 
get  up  and  declare  that  the  construction 
that  nad  been  put  upon  what  he  had 
said  was  correct.  The  Home  Secretary 
might  not  have  been  in  the  House  at 
the  time ;  but  whether  he  was  or  not  he 
certainly  did  not  correctly  understand 
the  meaning  the  Prime  Minister  put  on 
his  own  words.  As,  however,  there  was 
a  doubt  in  the  matter,  it  seemed  to  him 
(Oaptain  Aylmer)  that  it  would  be  de- 
sirable that  the  Amendment  which  was 
to  be  introduced  into  the  clause  should 
be  put  on  the  Paper  as  early  as  possible, 
and  that  in  the  form  of  i^  Proviso  which 
could  be  discussed  in  Committee,  so  that 
it  would  not  be  necessary  to  leave  the 
matter  over  until  Eoport.    The  Prime 


Minister  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  although  the 
Home  Secretai^  thought  differently.  At 
any  rate,  the  Committee  should  be  al- 
lowed to  discuss  the  question. 

Mb.  healy  said,  there  was  much 
force  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Maidstone  (Captain 
Aylmer).  He  hoped  they  were  not  to 
see  in  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the 
Home  Secretary  anything  like  a  break 
up  in  the  Cabinet.  They  had  heard  a 
deal  that  night  as  to  the  differences 
in  the  Cabinet.  With  regard  to  the 
construction  to  be  placed  upon  the 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Maidstone  came 
forward  as  an  impartial  witness.  It  was 
a  pity  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  not 
thought  it  his  duty  to  come  down  to  the 
House  at  9  o'clock,  when  other  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  in  their  places — at  any  rate,  it 
might  have  been  expected  from  him  that 
he  would  have  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  opinion  of  his  official  Chief. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
however,  did  not  seem  to  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  his  Leader.  It  was  too 
much — far-reaching  in  their  sweep  as 
the  powers  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  be — it  was  too  much  that  the 
Home  Secretary  should  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  the  Prime  Minister.  He  (Mr. 
Healy)  did  not  think  that  even  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  (Mr.  John  Bright) 
would  be  prepared  to  say  that  he  would 
roll  into  one  the  functions  of  the  Home 
Secretary  and  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Irish  Members  stood  on  the  declaration 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  they  thought 
it  of  the  utmost  necessity  that  they 
should  have  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
words  in  black  and  white — that  they 
should  have  the  independent  reports  of 
the  newspapers,  so  that  they  might  see 
what  construction  was  to  be  placed  upon 
the  words  which  had  been  used,  and 
what  gloss  had  been  put  on  them.  To- 
morrow they  would  see  in  black  and 
white,  in  type  as  conceived  by  the  news- 
paper reporters,  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said;  and  then  they 
would  know,  in  all  probability,  whether 
there  really  was,  as  had  been  alleged  so 
often,  a  serious  schism  in  the  Cabinet 
with  regard  to  this  Bill.  It  was  rumoured, 
in  a  hundred  shapes  and  forms,  that  the 
Cabinet  were  divided  on  this  Bill ;  and 
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what  had  ocoarred  to-night  was  an 
admirable  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
those  rumours.  They  found  the  Home 
Secretary  coming  here  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  endeavouring  to  eat 
the  words  uttered  by  the  Prime  Minister 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
Prime  Minister's  words  were  interpreted 
not  only  by  the  Irish  Members,  but  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Maid- 
stone (Captain  Aylmer),  and  by  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Plunket),  in  a  sense  entirely  oppo- 
site  to  the  view  taken  of  them  by  the 
Home  Secretary.  They  had  all  these 
people  backing  up  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  then  they  had  the  Home  Secretary, 
with  his  grandiloquent  announcement, 
with  his  full-blown  emphasis,  declaring 
that  the  Prime  Minister  did  not  mean 
what  he  had  said. 

Mb.  GEORGE  RUSSELL  said,  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  desirability  of 
having  those  portentous  words  of  the 
Prime  Minister  put  into  black  and  white. 
A  great  many  hon.  Members  on  the  Mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  House  had  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  what  action  they  would 
take  with  regard  to  them  ;  and  he  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  his  own  strong 
conviction  if  he  did  not  express,  as 
clearly  as  he  could,  the  astonishment 
and  dismay  with  which,  at  an  earlier 
hour,  he  had  heard  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter as  to  the  concession  he  proposed  to 
make.  It  was,  as  he  (Mr.  G.  Russell) 
was  perfectly  well  aware,  a  matter  of 
serious  responsibility  for  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  that  House  to  separate  himself, 
even  for  a  moment,  from  a  proposition 
made  by  the  Head  of  the  (government 
and  recommended  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  and  the  Chief  Secretary.  But 
much  more  weight  was  to  be  attached  to 
the  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Home  Secretary,  who  had  charge  of  the 
conduct  of  this  Bill;  and,  in  spite  of 
the  consensus  of  authority  recommend- 
ing the  concession  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  serious 
regret  to  some  of  them  that  such  conces- 
sion should  have  been  made.  He  was 
not,  at  that  hour  of  the  night,  going  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the  reasons 
which  had  led  them  to  regard  this  clause 
with  reference  to  the  right  of  search  as 
the  very  core  and  kernel  of  the  Bill. 
They  had  evidence  all  around  them  of 

Mr.  Healy 


the  sporadic  character  of  the  maladies 
which  this  measure  was  intended  to 
grapple  with,  and  of  these  maladiei 
having  developed  in  the  profoundest 
secrecy.  It  seemed  to  many  of  them 
that  the  right  of  search  contained  in 
the  Bill  was  the  right  and  the  power 
that  would  do  more  than  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  measure  to  cope  with  these 
secret  machinations  of  crime;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  astonishment 
and  most  profound  regret  to  them  to 
hear  that  any  concession,  however  slight, 
was  to  be  made  on  these  clauses  con- 
ferring the  right  of  search.  They  had 
heard,  however,  that  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's words  were  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
offerinfl^  a  concession.  On  the  othw 
hand,  it  was  said — and  he  had  taken 
down  the  hon.  Member's  words— that 
80  or  90  per  cent  of  the  clause  had  been 
conceded.  That  was  surely  a  very  alarm- 
ing announcement  from  an  Irish  Mem- 
ber, and  if  that  opinion  was  universally 
entertained  by  the  Irish  Members— and 
those  Gentlemen,  no  doubt,  were  most 
competent  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it- 
it  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  O.  Russell)  that 
the  concession  already  stood  condemned. 
He  would  not  enter  into  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  himself,  and  those 
who  believed  as  he  did,  to  give  their 
most  cordial  support  to  this  clause  in  its 
entirety ;  but  he  could  not  refrain  from 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  moment  was 
not  far  distant  when  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, having  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions of  this  evening,  would  learn 
that  every  act  of  concession  to  Irish  dis- 
loyalty— and  he  did  not  say  that  conces- 
sion in  the  interests  of  justice  and  meroy 
were  not  necessary,  but  every  unneces- 
sary concession — was  the  signal  for  a 
fresh  outbreak  of  systematic  and  insolent 
obstruction  in  the  House,  and,  too  often, 
of  outrageous  crime  out-of-doors. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  should 
be  glad  when  hon.  Members  would  be 
able  to  see  the  actual  words  of  the  rig^it 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  head  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goveroment  in  print.  It  was 
gerfectly  clear  to  his  mind  that  the  hon. 
[ember  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  could 
not  have  placed  the  construction  it  wa^ 
said  he  had  placed  upon  the  words  of 
the  Premier.  [Mr.  Healy:  Yes;  I 
did.]     The  hon.  Member  seemed  to  be 

Eositive,  so  positive  that  he  could  aot 
elieve  his  (Mr.  Samuelson's)  statement; 
but  he  would  give  his  reason  for  what 
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he  had  said.  The  hon.  Member  had 
stated,  immediately  after  the  Premier's 
speech,  that  if  he  was  right  in  the  con- 
struction he  put  upon  the  words  which 
had  fallen  from  the  Prime  Minister, 
he  would  not  support  a  single  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause ;  that  he  would  urge 
his  hon.  Friends  to  withdraw  their 
Amendments,  and  that  he  would  go  into 
the  opposite  Lobby  to  any  hon.  Member 
who  opposed  the  section ;  and  yet  the 
hon.  Member  had  voted  for  almost,  if 
not  quite,  every  Amendment,  and  he 
had  been,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent 
opponent  of  the  clause.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  thus  proved,  by  his  own  action, 
that  he,  at  any  rate,  did  not  attach  to 
the  Prime  Minister's  words  the  important 
meaniDg  which  it  was  now  sought  to 
give  them.  If  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  thought  that  the  Premier's 
words  bore  that  meaning,  what  confi- 
dence could  they,  for  the  future,  place  in 
any  promise  of  the  hon.  Member  ? 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretary had  repudiated  the  words  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Prime 
Minister  had  uttered  in  his  absence. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  had  not  repudiated  what  the  Prime 
Minister  had  said  at  any  time.  It  would 
be  most  unbecoming  in  him  to  do  such  a 
thing.  What  he  did  repudiate  was  the 
interpretation  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had  put  upon 
the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman^ 
or  the  interpretation  which  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Plunket)  had  said  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  had  placed 
upon  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  it  would  be 
desirable  for  him  to  inform  the  Home 
Secretary  what  had  taken  place  in  his 
(Sir  William  Harcourt's)  absence.  When 
the  Prime  Minister,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings  this  evening  on 
the  subject  of  this  clause,  took  occasion 
to  describe  the  effect  of  the  sub-section 
which  he  proposed  should  be  introduced 
into  the  clause  on  Report,  in  order  that 
there  should  be  no  misapprehension  or 
misunderstanding  as  to  what  that  sub- 
section was,  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  had  taken 
the  precaution  to  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  whether  it  would  provide 
certain  things,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
replied  that  it  would,   Se  would  repeat 


to  the  Home  Secretary  the  question  he 
had  put  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  had 
asked  whether  they  were  to  understand 
that  the  sub-section  he  proposed  to  pro- 
duce on  Report  would  provide  that  there 
should  be  no  night  search  unless  there 
was  a  suspicion  that  there  was  a  secret 
society  or  a  secret  association  actually 
sitting  or  carrying  on  its  proceedings  on 
the  premises  searched,  and  that  when  it 
was  foimd  that  no  such  secret  society, 
or  secret  association,  was  at  the  time 
carrying  on  its  business,  there  should  be 
no  search  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Prime  Minister  had  said  that  the 
sub-section  he  proposed  to  introduce 
would  be  to  that  effect.  And  now,  with 
regard  to  this  Motion  to  report  Progress, 
he  (Mr.  Parnell)  wished  to  say  he  really 
thought  the  Home  Secretary  had  been 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of 
the  BiU.  There  had  been  no  Amend- 
ments proposed  to-night  except  those 
which  had  been  of  a  very  reasonable 
character.  The  Amendment  they  had 
just  divided  upon  was  an  Amendment  of 
a  most  reasonable  character;  and  to 
show  the  way  in  which  the  Home  Se- 
cretary met  them,  he  would  remind  the 
Committee  that  he  had  stated  that  under 
the  English  Acts — he  thought  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  men- 
tioned the  Explosives  Act — no  provision 
was  made  for  reports  from  policemen 
to  their  superior  officers  in  cases  of 
suspicion.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  said  that  the  reports  the 
police  were  to  make  were  merely  matters 
of  discipline,  and  were  regulated  by  the 
police  authorities,  and  not  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  However,  he  (Mr.  Pamell) 
found,  under  the  Explosives  Act,  28 
Vict.y  c.  17 — he  believed  at  Section  78 
— that^ 

'*  Where  a  search  is  made  without  the  autho- 
rity of  a  warrant,  if  the  entry  be  hy  an  ofScer 
specially  authorized  by  written  authority  other 
than  a  warrant,  a  report  of  such  proceedings 
shall  be  forthwith  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
State." 

Sm  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  That 
is  the  case  of  a  warrant. 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  it  was  the  case 
of  a  warrant  authorizing  search,  not  in 
a  particular  instance,  but  in  a  whole 
district. 

Mr.  0' KELLY :  A  general  warrant. 

Mb.  parnell  said,  it  was  a  general 
statement.  In  the  case  of  the  Explo- 
sives Act  it  was  left  to  the  Constabulary 
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authorities  to  say  where  a  report  should 
be  made,  and  where  it  should  not  be 
made.  In  the  Act  he  referred  to  there 
was  a  provision  compelling  a  report  not 
only  to  the  Central  Constabulary  autho- 
rity, which  hon.  Members  asked  for 
under  this  clause,  but  to  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary himself. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

VAGRANCY  (re-eommit(ed)  BILL— [Bill  199.] 

(Afr.  Peily  Mr.  John  Talbot,  Mr.   Bryee,  Mr. 

Cropper^  Mr.  John  Hollond.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clauses  1  to  3,  inclusiye,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Discharge  of  paupers). 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  had  two 
Amendments  to  move,  both  framed 
with  the  same  intention — namely,  to 
strengthen  the  provisions  which  this 
Bill  contained.  In  regard  to  both 
Amendments  he  might  say  that  he  re- 
gretted very  much  that,  owing  to  the 
treatment  which  this  Bill  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  its  original  strength 
had  been  very  much  diminished.  The 
Bill  originally  established  something  like 
a  general  principle  upon  which  vagrancy 
could  be  treated,  and,  as  he  thought, 
established  a  great  improvement  on  the 
present  unsatisfactory  system.  To  com- 
ment now  upon  that  circumstance  was 
like  crying  over  spilt  milk ;  but  he 
thought  he  might  yet  try  to  make  this 
clause  more  operative  than  it  was  in  its 
present  form.  He  therefore  proposed, 
in  his  first  Amendment,  to  declare  that 
a  casual  should  not  be  entitled  to  his 
discharge  until  the  third  day,  his  inten- 
tion being  to  provide  that  a  casual 
might  be  obliged  to  spend  two  whole  days 
in  the  workhouse.  He  supposed  one  of 
the  objects  of  the  Bill  was  to  deter 
vagrants  from  prejdng  on  the  commu- 
nity, and  if  that  was  to  be  done  tho- 
roughly, it  would  be  better  to  indicate 
that  such  men  should  remain  for  a  sub- 
stantial time  in  the  workhouse ;  and  he 
thought  the  way  to  administer  a  whole- 
some check  to  them  was  to  say  that  they 
could  not  enter  a  workhouse,  and  simply 
stay  at  their  own  pleasure,  on  the  way 

Mr.  Pamell 


from  one  place  to  another,  but  should 
be  detained  for  a  substantial  time.  That 
was  the  object  of  his  first  Amendment, 
and  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
accept  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
16,  leave  out  "second,"  and  insert 
"  third."— (Jfr.  J.  O.  Tallot.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  second '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  he  must  object  to 
the  Amendment,  because  he  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  g^ve  so  wide  a  dis- 
cretion to  compulsorily  detain  a  vagjant^ 
and  practically  sentence  him  to  hard 
labour,  for  the  effect  of  that  would  be 
to  deter  vagprants  from  going  into  work- 
houses, and  would  give  them  an  excuse 
for  appealing  to  humanitarians  for  re- 
lief on  the  ground  of  the  stringency  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  Poor 
Law  Unions.  By  the  Bill,  as  it  stood, 
a  longer  period  of  detention  was  secured 
by  providing  that  vagrants  might  not 
discharge  themselves  until  the  second 
day,  and  that  Sunday  should  not  for 
this  purpose  be  reckoned  as  a  day.  He 
could  not  accept  the  first  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member;  but  he  should  have 
no  objection  to  accepting  the  second 
Amendment.  He  should  be  glad  if  the 
hon.  Member  could  agree  to  that  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  WELLTLEY  said,  the  Guardians 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Bill,  if  it  was  clear  that  they 
had  the  power  to  discharge  casuals 
within  the  limit  of  the  Bill  at  their  dis- 
cretion. 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  the  provision 
was  that  a  casual  should  not  be  able  to 
discharge  himself. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  that  after 
what  had  been  stated  he  should  not 
divide  the  Committee,  but  should  be 
content  with  what  he  could  get. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
19,  to  leave  out  *'  two  occasions,"  and 
insert  "one  occasion."  —  (Jfr,  J.  G. 
Talbot.) 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BRINTON  said,  he  begged  to 
propose  an  Amendment,  to  leave  out 
«*  fourth  "  and  insert  "  fifth  "  in  line  21 
of  the  clause.  He  thought  it  desirable 
to  provide  that   a   persistent  vagrant 
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might  be  removed  from  the  casual  ward 
to  the  workhouse,  and  that  there  might 
be  sufficient  time  given  for  such  a  va- 
grant to  pass  under  the  review  of  the 
Visiting  Guardians ;  and  that  the  master 
of  a  workhouse  might  be  able  to  detain 
a  persistent  or  professional  vagrant,  and 
oblige  him  to  go  to  the  workhouse  and 
perform  such  work  as  other  paupers  did. 
Twenty-four  hours,  he  thought,  would 
be  sufficient  time  to  enable  Guardians 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  casual  to  be 
transferred.  The  object,  after  all,  was 
to  try  to  distinguish  between  persons 
who  were  going  about  the  country  as 
vagrants  and  merely  poor  people. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  1,  line 
21,  leave  out  **  fourth,"  and  insert 
'•fifth.*'— (ITr.  ^nn/oii.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  the  word 
'  fourth '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  would  not  ob- 
ject to  the  Amendment  proposed. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  J.  HOLLOND  said,  he  had  an 
Amendment  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Governor  of  a  workhouse  to  dis- 
charge paupers  before  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  but  not  before  6.  The  clause 
provided  that  a  casual  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  discharge  himself  before  9  in 
the  morning ;  and  there  were  many 
oases  in  which,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  work  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was 
desirable  that  casuals  should  be  dis- 
charged before  9  o'clock. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause  add  the  following  Pro- 
viso : — **  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
the  Guardians  of  any  parish  or  Union  autho- 
rizing the  discharge  of  any  casual  before  9  a.m., 
but  not  before  6  a.m.,  if  in  their  discretion  they 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so.*' — (JTr.  /.  Hollond.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Member  had  failed  to  appreciate 
the  character  of  the  clause.  The  effect 
of  the  clause  was  that  a  pauper  should 
not  be  entitled  to  discharge  himself,  but 
the  Guardiann  could  discharge  him  at 
any  time  they  pleased ;  and  the  effect  of 
the  Amendment  would  be  to  restrict 
their  authority  instead  of  enlarging  it. 

Mr.  J.  HOLLOND  said,  he  admitted 
that  that  was  the  effect  of  the  clause ; 
but  he  imagined  that,  under  an  Order 


made  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
in  1871,  Guardians  would  not  be  able  to 
discharge  a  pauper  except  within  the 
time  prescribed  by  the  Act ;  but  he  would 
not  press  his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Clause,  as  amended,  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

Mr.  fell  said,  this  clause  mate* 
rially  altered  the  principle  of  the  Bill ; 
and  although  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  both  in  London  and  in 
several  parts  of  the  country,  the  Bill,  as 
amended  in  Committee,  was  considered 
likely  to  effect  some  reform  in  the  pre- 
sent system,  there  were  many  who  re- 
gretted that  the  attempt  made  in  the 
original  clause  to  put  these  unhappy 
casuals  more  on  the  footing  of  ordinary 
paupers  had  failed.  Still,  as  this  clause 
promised  to  do  some  good,  he  had 
nothing  more  to  say  against  its  being 
inserted  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BRINTON  said,  he  cordially 
agreed  with  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  deeply  regretted  that 
in  the  amended  Bill  the  pith  of  the 
original  Bill  was  left  out — namely,  that 
if  casuals  should  be  found  travelling 
about  from  place  to  place,  they  should 
not  discharge  themselves  until  they  had 
appeared  before  the  Visiting  Guardians. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Clauses  5  and  6  agreed  to, 

Mr.  J.  HOLLOND  said,  he  begged  to 
move  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause,  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  passage  of 
casual  paupers  from  the  casual  ward  to 
the  workhouse.  He  had  been  informed 
by  the  clerk  to  one  of  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  that  in  one  case  he  had 
remonstrated  with  a  woman  for  travel- 
ling from  ward  to  ward ;  and  her  answer 
was  that  she  could  not  get  into  a  work- 
house, but  was  passed  on  from  one 
casual  ward  to  another.  One  reason 
for  such  cases  as  that  was,  he  believed, 
that  relieving  officers  were  unwilling 
to  admit  casuals  into  workhouses  be- 
cause they  had  no  power  to  detain  them, 
for  a  casual  admitted  one  night  might 
leave  the  next  morning  of  his  own  ac- 
cord. According  to  his  clause  any  casual, 
desiring  to  be  admitted  from  the  casual 
ward  to  the  workhouse,  would  be  en* 
abled  to  be  so  admitted ;  but,  in  return^ 
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he  would  have  to  consent  not  to  dis- 
charge himself  till  he  had  seen  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  He  hoped  the 
Oommittee  would  accept  the  clause. 

Amendment  proposed,  after  Clause  4, 
insert  the  following  New  Clause : — 

(Admission  from  casual  ward  into  workhoose.) 

<<  Upon  the  application  of  any  casual  pauper 
to  be  admitted  into  the  workhouse  from  the 
casual  ward,  the  guardians  may,  except  in  cases 
of  illness,  require  as  a  condition  of  such  ad- 
mission that  the  pauper  shall  not  discharge 
himself  without  reasonable  notice,  and  reason- 
able notice  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been 
given  until  the  pauper  has  appeared  before  the 
board  of  guardians  or  the  visiting  committee 
of  the  Board :  Provided,  That  during  the  in- 
tervals between  the  meetings  of  the  board  or 
visiting  committee,  any  officer  of  the  work- 
house duly  authorized  by  the  board  of  guar- 
dians for  the  purpose  may  exempt  any  pauper 
either  wholly  or  partially  from  the  operation 
of  this  section." — {Mr.  /.  Sollond.) 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Clause  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Me.  DODSON  said,  he  was  sorry  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  this  clause.  The 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  in  favour 
of  this  clause  had  been  in  part  met  by  the 
Amendments  agreed  to  in  Clause  4,  which 
provided  that  when  a  casual  came  on  a 
second  occasion  to  the  same  ward  he  might 
be  detained  until  a  more  distant  day. 
If  such  arbitrary  power  as  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  workhouse  officials,  it  would  lead  to 
an  objectionable  diversity  of  treatment, 
and  might  practically  mean  1 4  days'  hard 
labour.  He  was  sorry  to  find  himself 
differing  from  his  hon.  Friend,  who  had 
studied  this  question  so  carefully ;  but 
he  could  not  assent  to  the  Amendment. 

Me.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  if  the  hon. 
Member  divided  he  should  support  him, 
and  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  fallen  into  an  error  in  thinking 
that  this  was  an  obligatory  power;  it 
was  a  permissive  power ;  but  he  should 
say  that,  where  the  evils  of  vagrancy 
were  felt,  and  an  effort  could  be  made 
to  check  it,  the  Guardians  would  bring 
this  clause  into  operation.  He  thought 
the  words  **  hard  labour,"  used  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  were  rather  ex- 
aggerated, for  the  work  imposed  on 
paupers  would  not  be  so  hard  as  the 
work  done  every  day  by  ordinary  agri- 
cultural labourers,    while   they  would 
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receive  the  ordinary  workhouse  fare. 
Therefore,  he  did  not  think  there  would 
be  a  penal  kind  of  treatment,  and  that 
the  clause  would  be  a  very  useful  pro- 
vision where  vagrancy  was  on  the  in- 
crease. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  13; 
Noes  37:  Majority  24. — (Div.  List, 
No.  164.) 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow, 

HouBe  adjonzned  at  half  after 

Twoo'doek. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  2lit  June,  1883. 
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Contidered  as  amended — Local  GU)vemment  Pro- 
visional Orders  (No.  6)  •  [160] :  Vagrancy  • 
[199]. 

OEDJSR   OF  THE  DAT. 

PREVENTION  OF  CRIME  (IRELAND) 

BILL.— [Bill  167.] 
{Secretary  Sir    William  Hareourt,   Mr,    OUd- 
stone,    Mr,  Attorney  General,    Mr.  SoUdUr 
General,  Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Irelemd^ 
Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,) 

OOMMITTEE.    IFroffrets  20th  June."] 

[sixteenth  NIQHT.3 
Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

PART  in. 

Oekbral  Powers. 

Clause   11  (Searches  for  arms   and 
illegal  documents). 

Me.  B.  PC  W£B,  who  had  an  Amend- 
ment on  tbQ  Paper,  in  page  6,  line  31, 
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after  "  time,"  to  insert  "  except  between 
Buntet  and  Bunrise,"  said,  that  after  the 
statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
on  the  pre^iooB  night,  he  would  not  pro- 
pose that  Amendment ;  but  would  pro- 
ceed to  move  the  next  which  appeared 
in  his  name — namely,  in  page  6,  line  21, 
leave  out  ''  three,"  and  insert  ''  one." 
The  clause  would  then  run — ''Any  in- 
spector or  sub-inspector  so  authorized 
by  the  warrant  may,  at  any  time  within 
one  month,"  at  any  place  within  the 
proclaimed  district,  seize,  detain,  and 
carry  away  arms,  ammunition,  papers, 
&c.,  which  he  might  find ;  and  enter  any 
house,  building,  or  place,  by  force,  ii 
necessary,  in  order  to  execute  the  war- 
rant. He  hoped  the  Oovemment  would 
see  their  way  to  be  able  to  accept  this 
verj  reasonable  Amendment.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Committee  had 
already  gpranted  the  right  of  a  general 
warrant,  and  he  found  that  by  the  Act 
of  1875  a  general  warrant  was  only 
granted  and  used  in  special  cases.  If 
the  Chief  Secretary  eaid  it  was  necessary 
for  a  policeman  to  arrest  any  particular 
individual,  a  special  warrant  could  soon 
be  obtained ;  but  no  policeman  would 
be  able  to  enter  the  houses  of  the  people 
unless  he  had  a  warrant.  If  the  Con- 
stabulary considered  it  necessary  to 
enter  a  particular  house,  having  received 
information  that  illegal  property  was 
concealed  there,  they  would  only  have 
to  telegraph  to  Dublin,  and  they  would 
receive  a  warrant  in  24  hours.  What 
he  maintained  was  that  a  policeman  had 
no  right  to  go  about  the  country  with  a 
warrant  in  his  pocket  for  three  months. 
Under  the  Act  of  1875  a  warrant  only 
lasted  for  three  weeks ;  and,  under  an- 
other Act,  only  for  10  days.  Under  the 
present  Bill  it  was  to  be  three  months, 
and  he  hoped  the  Government  would 
accept  this  reasonable  Amendment  to 
curtail  the  period  to  one  month,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  quite  sufficient. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  21,  to  leave  out  the  word 
"threes  and  insert  the  word  «* one."— (ifr. 
Miehard  Fow$r,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word 
'  three '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  was  very 
Borry  on  the  part  of  the  (Government  that 
he  should  be  obliged  to  refuse  an 
Amendment  whidi  had  been  moved  by 
the    hon.    Member   in   such  moderate 
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tones.  But,  whatever  view  might  be 
taken  of  the  clause  in  general,  the  first 
two  lines  of  the  1st  sub-section  and  the 
whole  of  the  2nd  sub-section  were,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  absolutely 
essential  and  vital  to  the  Bill.  It  was 
quite  true  that  under  the  amended 
Peace  Preservation  Act  of  1875  the 
period  for  warrants  was  reduced  to  three 
weeks ;  but  by  the  Peace  Preservation 
Act  of  1870  the  period  was  three  months, 
and  the  warrant  was,  practically  speak- 
ing, a  general  one.  In  those  circum- 
stances, the  power  to  search  for  arms 
was  extremely  efifective.  Under  the  Act 
of  1875  it  was  less  effective,  and  under 
the  Act  of  1881  the  power  had  not  been 
at  all  as  practically  useful  as  the  Go- 
vernment could  wish.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, that  the  Government  should  keep 
these  provisions  of  the  clause  exactly  as 
they  were  laid  down  in  the  Bill ;  and 
under  no  circumstance  whatever  could 
they  think  of  altering  them.  He  would 
mention  one  fact,  which  showed  that  no 
concession  on  this  point  could  be  made. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
search  should  be  made  practicable  im- 
mediately after  the  commission  of  an 
outrage.  Every  day  and  hotir  that  were 
lost  were  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  could  never  be  recovered.  Outrages 
took  place  in  disturbed  districts,  which 
districts  would  be  naturally  proclaimed, 
and  should  be  placed  under  this  power 
of  search-warrant ;  and  if  a  warrant  for 
search  could  only  run  for  one  month, 
and  had  to  be  continually  renewed, 
pressure  would  be  put  upon  the  Central 
Government  not  to  renew  it.  A  district 
which  was  subjected  to  outrage  and  dis- 
turbance should  be  continually  liable  to 
search  under  a  warrant  as  long  as  the 
state  of  disturbance  and  suspicion  con- 
tinued. On  that  point  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  give 
way. 

Mb.  HEALY  said,  he  thought  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  B.  Power)  had  not  done  harm  in 
eliciting  from  the  Government  the  state- 
ment which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  just  made;  but  he  must  confess 
that,  as  far  as  his  own  opinions  were 
concerned,  he  did  not  depart  from  what 
he  had  stated  yesterday—namely,  that 
in  his  view,  under  the  limitations  indi- 
cated by  the  Prime  Minister,  the  clause 
would  neither  do  much  good  nor  much 
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harm.  He  had  said  so  yesterday ;  and, 
80  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had 
moved  no  Amendment  last  night,  and 
had  taken  very  little  part  in  the  discus- 
sion. If  the  Government  continued  to 
maintain  the  position  that  was  taken  up 
hy  the  Prime  Minister  yesterday,  he 
would  advise  his  hon.  Friend  not  to 
press  the  Amendment.  There  were  two 
or  three  other  Amendments  down  upon 
the  Paper  of  a  very  reasonable  cha- 
racter, which  he  hoped  would  commend 
themselves  to  the  serious  attention  of  the 
Government;  and,  as  far  as  the  provi- 
sion was  concerned  of  makinp^  the  war- 
rant run  for  one  month  instead  of  three, 
he  trusted  the  Government,  on  recon- 
sideration, would  see  that  really  the 
matter  did  not  amount  to  a  very  great 
deal.  As  soon  as  the  Sub-Inspector  got 
the  warrant  he  would  probably  put  it  in 
force  at  once,  because  no  man  would  be 
likely  to  keep  suspected  articles  in  his 
house ;  and,  of  course,  nobody  except 
the  Government  officials  in  Ireland 
would  be  so  silly  as  to  believe,  when  the 
searches  were  carried  out,  that  they 
would  find  anything.  As  soon  as  the 
warrants  were  known  to  be  issued,  every 
man  who  might  have  had  suspected 
articles  in  his  possession  would  get  rid 
of  them ;  and  the  Government  officials, 
on  entering  a  house,  would  find  nothing 
that  would  justify  them  in  making  a 
search.  He  would  ask  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary if  the  Government  had  any  objec- 
tion to  inform  Parliament  periodically, 
by  means  of  a  Heturn,  as  to  the  number 
of  searches  carried  out,  and  the  amount 
of  arms  and  ammunition  seized  when 
searches  were  made;  and  also,  how 
many  of  these  warrants  had  been  issued  ? 
This  was  not,  he  thought,  an  nnreason- 
able  demand.  He  did  not  ask  for  de- 
tails ;  but  that  at  the  close  of  the  Session, 
or  every  three  months,  the  Government 
should  inform  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  means  of  a  Be  turn,  how  many  of 
these  warrants  had  been  issued,  and 
with  what  result.  He  thought  the  three 
points  of  his  demand  were  extremely 
reasonable.  His  objection  to  the  clause 
had  been  grounded  very  much  upon  a 
night- search,  which,  he  thought,  could 
only  be  intended  to  harass  and  irritate 
the  people.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
maintained  the  limitations  he  had  indi- 
cated last  night,  although  they  had  since 
been  contradicted  by  one  of  his  Col- 
leagues, he  (Mr.    Healy)  thought  his 
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hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  B.  Power)  would  do  well  not  to 
press  the  Amendment.  If  Hetoms  were 
given,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
on  such  and  such  a  day  a  search  bad 
been  made,  and  what  the  result  had 
been. 

Mr.  TREVELTAN  said,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  objection  to  consider  the 
question  of  giving  Parliament  a  Heturn 
of  the  number  of  warrants  issued. 
Warrants  were  public  instruments  on  so 
very  large  a  scale  that  nothing  could  be 
said  against  the  submitting  a  Heturn  of 
them  to  Parliament.  But  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  be  prepared  to  give  Par- 
liament information  as  to  the  number  of 
searches  made,  or  of  the  result  of  those 
searches.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
place  on  the  Table  a  Be  turn  of  the  war- 
rants issued. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  he  was  not  asking 
for  a  detailed  Betum  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  papers  discovered ;  but  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  say — 
**Besult,  nil ; "  or  *»  result,  fruitful." 

Mr.  TREVELYAN:  No;  the  Go- 
vernment could  not  supply  a  Betum  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  healy  said,  he  thought  it  was 
a  point  the  Irish  Members  had  a  reason- 
able right  to  press,  and  for  this  reason 
— that  when  the  subject  came  up  for 
discussion.  Parliament  should  have  some 
information  as  to  whether  the  provision 
had  been  effective  or  not.  He  scarcely 
knew  at  present  whether  the  Govern- 
ment intended  to  retain  the  provision  of 
the  Act  of  last  year,  or  whether  they  in- 
tended to  issue  warrants  under  both 
Acts — that  of  last  year  and  the  present 
one. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOTTBT  ro- 
marked,  that  in  reference  to  these  Be- 
turns,  it  would  always  be  in  the  power 
of  any  hon.  Member  to  move  for  a  Be- 
tum to  be  laid  before  Parliament  if  he 
desired  to  do  so.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  deal  with  that  matter  at 
present.  With  regard  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Member  as  to  retaining  the 
power  to  issue  warrants  under  the  Act 
of  last  Session,  he  might  say  that  it  was 
intended  to  retain  the  powers  given  both 
by  the  Act  of  last  Session  and  of  this. 

Mr.  healy  said,  that  was  not 
exactly  the  point.  Would  warrants 
be  issued  under  the  Act  of  last  Set* 
sion? 
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Sib  WILLIAM  HAKCOURT  said, 
he  would  tell  the  hon.  Member  why. 
The  object  of  this  clause  was  to  deal 
with  secret  societies;  whereas  the  Act 
of  last  Session  was  a  general  one.  It 
was  not  intended  in  any  way  to  super- 
sede the  Act  of  last  Session  by  the  pre- 
sent measure. 

Mb.  HEALT  said,  his  point  was 
simply  this — and  it  had  not  been  answered 
by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
at  all — the  Gk)vernment  had  taken  power 
to  issue  night  and  day-warrants.  Would 
they  issue  both  descriptions  of  warrant 
in  future  ?  Would  they  still  continue 
to  issue  the  warrants  authorized  to  be 
issued  under  the  Act  of  last  year  ? 

The  chairman  requested  the  hon. 
Member  to  confine  himself  to  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee,  which  was 
simply  whether  the  warrant  should  be 
for  one  month  or  for  three. 

Mb.  sexton  said,  the  remarks  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Home  Secretary,  in  reply  to  the  rea- 
sonable request  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  were 
not  very  consoling.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  it  would  be  open 
for  his  hon.  Friend  to  make  a  Motion  for 
Betums.  That  was  a  mere  quibble.  Of 
course,  it  was  open  for  any  hon.  Member 
to  move  for  Returns.  It  was  as  much  as 
to  say  that  it  was  open  to  a  child  to  cry 
for  the  Moon.  Every  one  knew  that 
such  a  Motion  would  only  be  voted  down 
by  the  Government.  He  very  much  re- 
gretted the  indisposition  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  g^ve  information  in  reference  to 
the  operation  of  the  clause.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  duration  of  the  general 
warrants,  he  had  hoped  that  the  period 
of  one  month  would  be  deemed  by  the 
Government  quite  sufficient  for  any  pur- 
pose. As  the  Chief  Secretary  had  in- 
formed them,  there  were  in  every  county 
10  or  12  Sub-Inspectors,  under  whose 
supervision  the  clause  would  be  carried 
into  operation.  That  was  an  exceediugly 
small  area,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month 
any  Sub-Inspector  would  be  able  to  sweep 
the  district  perfectly  clean  of  concealed 
arms.  The  clause,  therefore,  could  an- 
swer no  useful  purpose  at  all.  aud  would 
merely  enable  the  police  to  harass  pur- 
sons  against  whom  they  happened  to  have 
a  dislike.  Were  the  Sub -inspectors  to 
examine  every  house  in  a  district,  or  only 
those  which  were  suspected  ?  When  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was 


in  a  less  belligerent  frame  of  mind  last 
year,  he  said  he  would  split  the  difference 
and  accept  a  fortnight  or  10  days.  If 
the  general  warrant  authorized  under  the 
Act  of  last  year  was  sufficiently  operative 
by  having  10  days  for  execution,  why 
should  the  Government  require  three 
months,  or  even  a  month,  now  ?  Instead 
of  being  satisfied  with  10  days,  they  were 
now  asking  for  30,  or  a  period  that  was 
nine  times  as  long.  He  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  would  presa  the  Amendment, 
because  he  certainly  felt  that  so  grave 
a  power  should  be  limited  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mb.  O'KELLY  wished  to  point  out 
that  in  any  special  case,  the  warrant, 
even  if  limited  in  its  duration  for  a  month, 
could  be  renewed  by  the  Executive  at 
any  moment  they  chose.  There  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that, 
and  he  failed  to  see  what  necessity  there 
was  for  conferring  upon  them  anv  wider 
power  than  that  proposed  by  the  Amend- 
ment. If  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  arms  or  papers  were  concealed,  the 
Government  could  renew  a  warrant  or 
issue  a  new  one  whenever  they  pleased 
in  any  proclaimed  district.  There  was, 
consequently,  no  necessity  whatever  to 
take  a  power  in  this  clause  for  extending 
the  warrant  over  a  period  of  three  months, 
although  he  could  easily  imagine  how 
the  existence  of  the  warrant  for  such  a 
period  might  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
and  reputation  of  the  person  against 
whom  it  was  issued. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  COWEN  presumed 
that  the  warrant  would  not  be  a  general 
one,  but  that  it  would  specify  the  distinct 
locality  to  which  it  applied. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary  had  given  as  one  of  the  reasons  why 
he  could  not  accept  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford  (Mr.  R.  Power),  and  why  he  thought 
the  warrant  should  extend  over  three 
months,  that  he  was  afraid  pressure 
might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  not  to  renew  it.  Were 
the  Irish  Members  to  understand  that  a 
Liberal  Chief  Secretary  would  object  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  bringing  pressure 
to  bear  upon  the  Government  not  to  carry 
out  a  harsh  and  severe  law  with  the  most 
extreme  rigour?  Was  the  warrant  to 
be  given  for  three  months,  so  that  the 
people  might  absolutely  despair  of  being 
able  to  influence  the  Government  ?  If 
the  Government  objected  to  such  pressure 
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as  that,  he  did  not  see  what  form  of  Con- 
stitutional  agitation  was  left  to  the  Irish 
Party.  He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand upon  what  ground  the  Amendment 
should  be  so  persistently  refused.  Sup- 
pose that  in  the  last  week  of  the  month 
the  authorities  considered  it  desirable  to 
renew  the  warrant  for  another  month, 
what  was  there  to  prevent  them  from 
doin^  so  ?  Surely,  if  such  a  case  arose, 
the  Castle  officials  in  Dublin  could  renew 
it  precisely  on  the  same  ground  as  that 
on  which  they  had  granted  it  in  the  first 
instance.  He  could  understand  the 
refusal  of  the  Government,  if,  after  a 
warrant  had  been  running  for  one  or 
three  months  in  a  proclaimed  district,  it 
was  proposed  that  no  other  warrant 
should  be  granted  ;  but  it  was  distinctly 
provided  in  the  clause  that — 

**  It  shall  he  lawful  for  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
from  time  to  time  hy  warrant  to  direct  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  constabulary 
for  the  time  being  acting  in  any  constabulary 
district,  or  any  of  them,  to  search  for  and  seize 
in  any  proclaimed  district,  specified  in  the 
warrant,*'  and  so  on. 

He  could  not  understand,  therefore,  why 
the  Amendment  was  not  accepted. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  he  was  not  in  the 
House  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  made  the  statement 
that  if  the  warrant  were  limited  to  a 
month,  pressure  might  be  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Executive  Gk)vernment  in 
Ireland  not  to  renew  the  warrant.  He 
(Mr.  Callan)  was  not  aware  of  any  part 
of  the  clause  in  ^which  it  was  provided 
that  there  should  be  any  notification  or 
publicity  given  to  the  issue  of  the  war- 
rant. On  the  contrary,  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  when  a  warrant  was  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  issue  of 
that  warrant  was  to  be  kept  secret  until 
it  was  actually  executed.  He  presumed 
that  the  fact  of  a  warrant  having  been 
granted  was  not  to  be  made  public,  as 
such  a  step  would  simply  defame  a  per- 
son's character,  and  it  might  be  thrown 
in  the  face  of  a  respectable  farmer — 
**  Oh,  there  is  a  warrant  out  for  a  search 
of  your  house.  You  had  better  take 
care."  If  the  Lord  Lieutenant  wished 
to  have  a  warrant,  he  was  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  common  honesty,  to  keep  the 
matter  secret,  for  two  motives — first,  that 
he  might  not  give  a  warning  to  the  pre- 
sumed delinquent;  and  next,  that  the 
warrant  in  the  hands  of  the  police 
should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  de- 
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faming  a  man's  character.  What  pres- 
sure, therefore,  could  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  central  authority  not  to  renew 
the  warrant,  whether  it  was  granted  for 
one,  two,  or  three  months  ?  He  failed 
to  see  what  right  a  warrant  had  to  be 
in  existence  for  three  months.  He  pre- 
sumed that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would 
not  issue  a  warrant  except  on  repre- 
sentations actually  made  to  nim ;  and  his 
own  opinion  was,  that  it  should  be  on 
sworn  information  that  the  person  mak- 
ing the  representations  had  reasonable 
grounds  for  the  belief  that  some  of  the 
articles  referred  to  in  the  clause  were 
concealed  in  the  house  of  the  individual 
against  whom  a  warrant  was  applied 
for.  Then,  why  should  the  warrant  be 
for  three  months  in  the  hands  of  the 
Inspector  or  Sub-Inspector?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  suspected  person  would 
keep  arms  and  ammunition  in  his  house 
for  three  months  after  a  search  had  been 
made  ?  Were  the  warrants  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  suppositious  cases,  and  not 
upon  direct  information  ?  There  was  no 
part  of  Ireland  which  was  more  than 
two  days  away  from  the  City  of  Dublin 
by  return  post,  and  a  fresh  warrant 
might  at  any  time  be  telegraphed  for 
and  immediately  obtained.  Why,  then, 
should  it  be  asked  for  for  three  months  ? 
The  fact  was,  that  this  was  only  one 
more  instance  of  the  intolerant,  over- 
bearing, and  coercive  policy  of  an  un- 
principled Administration. 

Mb.  BIG<jI^AB  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  principal  object  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  not  the  sup- 
pression of  outrage  and  secret  sooietieSy 
but  to  oppress  persons  who  were  per- 
fectly innocent.  The  power  which  it  waa 
proposed  to  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  was  one  of  a  most  mischievous 
character,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  it 
meant  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  to 
give  authority  to  the  Sub-Inspectors  of 
police,  for  three  full  months,  to  do  prac- 
tically what  they  liked  in  regard  to 
searching  people's  houses.  He  thought 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Qovernment  should  have  some  control 
over  their  subordinates,  and  that  no  re- 
newal of  the  powers  should  be  given  to 
the  Inspectors  for  a  longer  period  than 
one  month.  As  yet  no  one  knew  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  passing  such  a 
clause,  either  in  putting  down  outrage, 
or  in  detecting  concealed  arms  that 
were  intended  to  be  used  for  any  treft* 
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Bonable  or  malioiouB  purpose.     What 
had  been  the  result  of  the  operation  of 
the  Act  passed  last  year  ?    A  number  of 
useless  arms  which    were   in  the  pos- 
session of   the  people,  but  which  had 
never  been  intended  to  be  used,  were 
g^ven  up.     Those  who  wished  to  use 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  outrage  would 
take  very  good  care  that  they  were  not 
discovered.     There  was  an  illustration 
of  this  in  the  case  of  the  town  of  Bal- 
lina.     In  that  town  the  Sub-Inspector, 
a  very  officious  gentleman,  obtained  au- 
thority from   the  Lord    Lieutenant  to 
search  for  arms,  and  he  searched  the 
places  of   business  of   various  trades- 
people,   with   the     result     that    might 
readily  be  expected — that  no  arms  were 
found.     The  same  thing  would  occur 
under  the  present    clause.      It  would 
only  give  power  to  irresponsible  persons 
to  interfere  with    and    annoy  innocent 
people.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  of  crape  masks  and  similar  ar- 
ticles ;  but  surely  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man knew,  as  everyone  else  did,  that 
such  things  were  of  a  portable  nature, 
and  could  readily  be  concealed  without 
fear  of  detection,  and,  as  no  one  would 
be  found  using  them,    no   punishment 
could  be  inflicted.    His  own  opinion  was 
that  the  Government  desired  to  occupy 
as  much  time  as  possible  over  the  Bill 
when  they  protested    against  Amend- 
ments of  so  moderate  and  so  reasonable 
a  nature.     If  the  Government  would 
consent  to  accept  reasonable   Amend- 
ments, their  Bill  would  be  passed  with 
much  greater  facility,  and  in  the  end  it 
would  be  quite  as  effective  for  the  de- 
tection and  punishment  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land in  one  way  as  the  other.     In  point 
of  fact,  the  Irish  Members  knew  very 
well  that  that  was  not  the  object  with 
which  it  had  been  introduced,  but  that 
it  was  simply  to  be  used  as  an  engine 
for  carrying  on  Party  warfare. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  98; 
Noes  81 :  Majority  67.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  165.) 

Mb.  PABNELL  said,  he  proposed  to 
move  the  Amendment  which  stood  on 
the  Paper  in  the  name  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr. 
B.  Power) — namely,  inline  21,  after  the 
word  "warrant,"  to  insert  "at  any 
hour  within  sunrise  and  sunsets"    The 


clause,  as  it  stood,  gave  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant — 

"  From  time  to  time  by  warrant  to  direct  the 
inspectors  and  sub-inspectors  of  constabulary 
for  the  time  being,  acting  in  any  constabulary 
district,  or  any  of  them,  to  search  for  and  seize 
in  any  proclaimed  district,  or  in  any  part 
thereof,  specified  in  the  warrant,  all  or  any  of 
the  following  articles ;  that  is  to  sajr,  any  arms, 
ammunition,  papers,  documents,  instruments, 
or  articles  suspected  to  be  used  or  to  be  intended 
to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  or  in  connection 
with  any  secret  society  or  secret  association 
existing  for  criminal  purposes." 

The  clause,  as  it  stood,  permitted  this  to 
be  done  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night ; 
but  last  evening  the  Prime  Minister  in- 
formed the  Committee  that  he  proposed 
to  limit  the  right  of  search,  as  regarded 
arms,  ammunition,  papers,  documents, 
&c.,  to  the  daytime,  and  stated  that,  on 
the  Heport,  a  sub-section  would  be 
brought  up  to  provide  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  have  power  to  direct 
that  the  police  might  make  searches  at 
night  for  the  limited  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  there  were  any  illegal 
and  secret  meetings  going  on  ;  that  this 
extensive  power  of  search  was  to  be 
strictly  limited  to  that  purpose,  and  that 
a  house  having  been  searched,  and  it 
having  been  ascertained  that  no  secret 
meeting  was  being  held  on  the  premises 
searched,  the  search  should  then  cease. 
It  was  also  stated  by  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  operation  of  the  clause,  so  far 
as  regarded  a  search  for  '*  arms,  ammu- 
nition, papers,  documents,  instruments, 
or  articles,"  should  be  limited  to  the 
daytime.  He  wished  to  point  out  to  the 
Committee  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood 
now,  had  reference  only  to  searches  for 
"  arms,  ammunition,  papers,  documents, 
instruments,  or  articles,"  and  had  no  re- 
ference to  the  further  requirement  of 
searching  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
a  secret  or  illegal  meeting  was  being 
held  on  the  premises,  except  so  far  as 
arms,  ammunition,  &c.,  might  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  secret  society  or  a 
secret  association.  He  thought,  there- 
fore, that  this  would  be  the  proper 
time  to  insert  the  Amendment.  A  limi- 
tation was  to  be  placed  on  the  clause  in 
the  direction  promised  by  the  Prime 
Minister  last  night,  and  he  thought  the 
Committee  would  agree  with  him  that 
this  was  the*  proper  time  to  do  it.  It 
was  quite  true  that  there  was  a  further 
object  which  the  Prime  Minister  desired 
to  effect— namely^  to  give  authority  to 
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the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  search  by  night 
for  illegal  and  secret  meetings.  This 
was  proposed  to  be  provided  for  by  a 
sub-section  which  they  had  not  yet  on 
the  Paper,  and  which  they  understood 
had  not  yet  been  drafted.  All  he  asked, 
therefore,  in  view  of  what  happened 
yesterday  evening,  was  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the 
object  of  this  clause  should  be  made 
perfectly  clear  at  that  stage  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  21,  after  the  word  **  warrant,** 
to  insert  the  words  **  at  any  hour  within  sun- 
rise and  sunset." — {Mr,  Parnell.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  said, 
he  quite  understood  the  way  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  put  the  matter;  but  he 
(Sir  William  Harcourt)  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  his 
light  hon.  Friend  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  obliged  to  be  absent  at  that 
moment,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  Public 
Business,  and  the  view  taken  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  of  the  matter,  and  the 
one  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
taken  throughout,  was  that  no  alteration 
in  this  respect  in  regard  to  night-search 
was  to  be  made  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill. 
Whatever  modification  of  the  clause 
that  was  to  be  made  would  be  made 
upon  an  Amendment  to  be  introduced 
on  the  Report.  In  his  (Sir  William 
Harcourt's)  opinion,  that  would  be  the 
proper  time  on  which  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  the  Amendment  and  its  effect, 
and  he  therefore  thought  it  would  only 
be  wasting  the  time  of  the  Committee  to 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  matter 
at  the  present  stage  of  the  Bill.  That 
was  not  only  his  own  view  of  the  matter, 
but  it  was  distinctly  the  view  of  the 
matter  taken  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  that  the  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  further  pressed,  but 
that  the  consideration  of  the  question 
would  be  postponed  until  the  Report. 

Me.  sexton  remarked,  that  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  had  very  carefully  con- 
fined himself  to  a  literal  view  of  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell).  He  (Mr. 
Sexton),  therefore,  arose  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  plain  question  to  the  right 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  The 
Prime  Minister  had  expressed  himself 
so  clearly  upon  the  question  that  he  had 
thought  no  further  discussion  necesaaiy, 
and  he  had  been  disposed  to  look  upon 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  as 
superfiuous.  But  the  circumstances 
showed  that  the  precaution  taken  by  hia 
hon.  Friend  was  by  no  means  super- 
fluous, because  it  now  appeared  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  drop  the 
question  of  that  important  Amendment 
lor  their  own  convenience,  and  leave  it 
entirely  till  the  Report.  The  assurance 
given  by  the  Prime  Minister  yesterday 
was  that  searches  by  day  might  be  made 
for  arms,  ammunition,  and  papers,  but 
that  the  night-searches  should  be  con- 
fined to  secret  and  illegal  meeting^. 
They  now  found  from  other  Members 
sitting  on  the  Treasury  Bench  that  the 
promise  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Prime  Minister  had  been  made  dis- 
ingenuously. The  natural  position  of 
the  Amendment  was  this.  The  Home 
Secretary  thought  last  night,  and  led  the 
Committee  to  believe,  that  the  interpre- 
tation placed  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
words  was  not  true.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  condescend 
to  say  what  the  true  interpretation  was, 
and  at  the  present  moment  it  was  a 
question  depending  between  the  Irish 
Representatives  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Prime  Minister's  words.  With- 
out conveying  any  assurance  as  to  whe- 
ther the  clause  would  be  used  for  carry- 
ing out  searches  for  arms  in  the  daytime, 
and  for  secret  meetings  at  night,  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now 
wished  them  to  drop  the  discussion.  In 
the  absence  of  any  statement  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done,  he  could  not  consent  to 
take  that  course.  There  was  a  very  im- 
portant question  depending  upon  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister.  There  was  clearly 
a  contradiction  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
.wanted  to  know  what  was  the  meaning 
that  was  now  attached  to  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  and  whether  the 
present  clause  was  to  be  limited  to  day- 
searches  for  arms,  ammunition,  papers, 
documents,  and  other  articles  expressed 
in  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  and  not 
extended  to  searches  in  the  night-time, 
or,  as  expressed  in  the  Sthclaosei  **  after 
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BUDset  and  before  sunrise."  He  (Mr. 
Sexton)  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  give  up  the  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  question  with  the  Chairman  in  the 
Chair.  He  (Mr.  Sexton)  and  his  Friends 
certainly  could  not  walk  into  the  trap  so 
cunningly  laid  for  them  by  the  Home 
Secretarv 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  wished 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
to  the  remarkable  course  which  had  been 
pursued  in  this  matter.  When  the  Com- 
mittee commenced  that  day,  the  first 
Amendment  on  the  Paper  was  an  Amend- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Waterford  (Mr.  R.  Power),  who  was 
supposed  to  occupy  a  responsible  posi- 
tion on  the  Benches  below  the  Gangway, 
in  the  very  same  words  as  that  which 
was  now  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell).  But 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford  (Mr.  R. 
Power)  got  up  and  said  that,  after  what 
had  passed  last  night,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  be  proper  to  proceed  with  that 
Amendment,  but  that  the  matter  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  over  until  the  Amend- 
ments of  the  Government  were  moved. 
But  what  happened  ?  An  hour  elapsed, 
and  an  Amendment  identically  the  same 
as  that  which  had  been  withdrawn  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford,  in  the 
presence  of  most  hon.  Members  now 
present,  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  City  of  Cork.  It  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  progress 
with  the  Bill  if  this  course  was  to  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  whole  matter 
admitted  of  a  simple  explanation,  and 
certaioly  what  had  occurred  was  scarcely 
creditable  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Water- 
ford ( Mr.  R.  Power)  got  up,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Sitting,  and  said  that, 
after  the  undertaking  given  last  night 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  he  would  not 

froceed  with  his  Amendment.  But  the 
rish  Members  had  not  expected,  after 
.the  Prime  Minister  withdrew  last  night, 
that  the  Home  Secretary  would  have 
thrown  his  right  hon.  Colleague  over- 
board altogether.  They  took  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  mean 
that ;  but  when  his  hon.  Friend  got  up 
and  asked  whether  the  Government  stood 
to  their  guns  or  not,  no  answer  was  re- 
turned at  all,  and  they  found  that  the 
Government  desired  that  the  whole  thing 
should  remain  in  a  nebulous  condition 


until  the  Report  stage  of  the  Bill.  There- 
fore, the  Government  had  only  to  thank 
themselves  for  all  that  had  occurred 
since.  The  position  they  took  up  now 
was  very  different  from  that  which  they 
took  up  last  night.  As  long  as  they  had 
a  clear  understanding  from  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  would  maintain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
they  were  willing  to  let  the  clause  pass. 
But  what  did  they  find  now  ?  After  the 
statement  of  the  Prime  Minister  had 
been  made  last  night,  he  (Mr.  Healy) 
left  the  Committee,  and  did  not  return 
for  some  hours.  When  he  came  in  he 
found  a  wrangle  going  on  as  to  the 
words  which  had  been  used  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
had  thrown  his  Chief  overboard,  what 
could  they  do  but  continue  the  discus- 
sion ?  He  would  read  to  the  Committee 
the  way  in  which  the  matter  was  reported 
in  2'he  Timas,  and  it  was  similarly  re- 
ported in  Tha  Standard : — 

**  Mr.  Gladstone  declined  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment, but  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of 
stating  that  the  Government  had,  on  considera- 
tion, decided  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
When  the  time  came  they  should  propose  to 
give  the  police  power  to  search  by  night  only 
when  -there  was  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  a 
secret  or  illegal  society  was  holding  a  meeting." 

The  Home  Secretary  got  up  from  the 
Treasury  Bench  last  night,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  a  demand  from  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  senior  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr. 
Plunket),  said  that  he  could  by  no  means 
accept  the  statement  of  his  right  hon. 
Colleague. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT :  I  said 
nothing  of  the  kind,  nor  anything  like 
it. 

Mb.  healy  said,  he  was  glad  if  that 
were  so.  That  was  the  interpretation 
which  the  Irish  Members  put  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
it  was  borne  out  by  the  cheers  which 
rang  forth  from  the  Tory  Benches. 

SiB  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  re- 
marked, that,  as  the  matter  was  of  some 
importance,  he  must  be  allowed  to  say 
exactly  what  it  was  that  he  did  say. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Mr.  Plunket)  rose  and  stated  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy) 
had  put  a  certain  interpretation  upon 
the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister.     He 
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(Sir  William  Harcourt)  at  once  said 
that  he  did  not  concur  in  that  interpre- 
tation, if  it  had  heen  accurately  stated, 
and  he  was  equally  sure  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  not  concur  in  it.  Since 
then  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the 
subject,  and  he  had  only  to  repeat  that, 
if  the  representation  given  by  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity ot  Dublin  last  night  as  to  the 
interpretation  placed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  upon  the 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  cor- 
rect, then  he  did  not  concur  with  it,  nor 
did  the  Prime  Afinister  concur  with  it 
either. 

Mr.  HEALT  said,  that  if  that  were 
really  so,  the  whole  thing  was  now  put  in  a 
nutshell.  He  would  read  from  The  Times 
the  statement  which  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  reported  to  have 
made — 

**  Sir  W.  Harcourt  said As  to  the 

construction  which  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Greutleman  opposite  said  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wexford  and  others  had  placed  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  Prime  Minister,  all  he  could  say 
was  that  if  they  placed  that  construction  upon 
it,  he  could  not  agree  in  that  construction, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(the  Prime  Minister)  would  not  concur  in  it 
either." 

[^Minieterial  cheers,']  He  was  delighted 
to  hear  those  cheers.  He  presumed  that 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
concurred  in  the  accuracy  of  that  report. 
He  took  it  that  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  so  by  his  silence. 
He  would  now  go  on  to  see  whether  the 
Prime  Minister  had  accepted  his  inter- 
pretation, and  he  would  again  quote 
from  The  Vtmee  report — 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  here 
rose but 

Me.  healy  said,  he  was  in  possession 
of  the  Committee,  and  he  was  entitled 
to  finish  his  statement.  He  had  already 
been  interrupted  twice,  and  he  had  given 
way  to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman ;  but  he  now  claimed  the  right 
of  continuing  his  remarks.  He  would 
again  read  from  Thit  Timet  report— 

**  Mr.  Healy  thought  that  if  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister would  bond  fide  carry  out  what  he  had 
said  as  to  the  way  in  which  a  search  for  arras 
or  documents  should  be  conducted,  the  clause 
on  the  whole,  should  b«  agreed  to.  All  that 
the  clause  asked  was  that  the  police  should 
have  power  to  search  for  arms  or  documents. 
If  it  was  to  be  understood  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a  search,  chimney-pieces  were  not  to  be 
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pulled  down,  nor  clothing  to  be  torn,  nor  decent 
women  to  be  compelled  to  get  out  of  (Aieir  b^li 
in  the  presence  of  police-constables,  and  tKst, 
il  notktBg  was  found,  the  searehers  ^inoiild  im- 
mediately retire,  he  would  vote  for  tk«  OoveiB- 
ment  against  every  Amendment  that  might  be 
propos^  against  this  clause. — ^Mr.  61aa.<^ne 
said,  if  he  understood  rightly  the  obeervations 
of  t^e  hon.  Member  who  had  just  spokes,  he 
had  placed  a  correct  interpretation  upon  the 
concession  of  the  Govemraent.  The  credit  of 
the  concession  was  due  to  his  noble  Friend  thft 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  had  examined 
the  whole  question  with  no  infalKble  judgment, 
but  with  a  sincere  desire  that  Grovemment  akonld 
only  ask  from  Parliament  for  that  which  wm 
absolutely  necessary.  He  understood  the  ooiv- 
cession  as  it  was  understood  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite." 

Now,  that  was  only  one  portion  of  the 
report.  He  would  take  another  to  show 
exactly  what  transpired.  They  would  Bee, 
again,  in  this  portion  of  the  report  what 
really  did  occur.  [  Crie%  of  *•  Order !  "1 
Hon.  Members  opposite  always  callea 
out  ''  Order !  "  when  the  argument  was 
going  against  themselves.  Here  they 
had  another  passage  from  the  same  de- 
bate, and  it  was  made  after  the  original 
statement  of  the  Prime  Minister — 

"  Mr.  Healy  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  galhmt 
Gentleman  (Colonel  Nolan)  as  to  the  importance 
of  this  concession.  Would  it  be  understood  that 
the  police,  having  made  a  search  by  night,  and 
finding  no  illegal  meeting,  would  withdraw  from 
the  premises  P->Mr.  Qladstone  had  no  doubt 
that  they  would  do  so." 

He  might  ask  what  was  the  use  of  lan- 
guage r  They  were  told  that  language 
was  given  to  statesmen  to  coniceal  their 
thoughts,  and  it  certainly  appeared  to 
be  so,  because  he  found  the  Prime 
Afinister  making  a  distinct  statement 
and  agreeing  with  the  interpretation 
which  had  been  placed  upon  it  oy  Mem* 
bers  like  himself  (Mr.  Healy),  and  then 
they  found  the  Home  Secretary  getting 
up  in  all  his  majesty  and  throwing  over 
his  Chief.  That  was  exactly  what  it 
amounted  to.  Bid  the  Home  Secretary 
agree  in  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  placed  on  the  Prime  Minister's 
words?  Either  he  did,  or  he  did  not. 
If  he  did,  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  and  learned  Oen- 
tlemen  and  himself  (Mr.  Healy)  and  his 
Colleagues,  and  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  must  withdraw  from 
the  position  he  had  taken  up.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  pre- 
pared, a  few  moments  ago,  to  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  interrupting  him.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle* 
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man  would  get  up  now  and  give  the 
Oommittee  some  reasonable  explanation 
as  to  the  extraordinary  and  two-fold 
position  the  Government  were  taking  up 
on  the  matter. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
the  Gbvemment  took  no  two-fold  posi- 
tion in  the  matter.  But  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  see  that  accuracy  in  the 
matter  was  essential.  What  he  had  said 
that  he  did  not  concur  in,  and  what  he 
had  said  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Prime 
Minister  did  not  concur  in,  was  the  view 
taken  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  (Mr.  Plunket)  as  to  the 
interpretation  placed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy)  on  the 
words  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  was  to 
that  statement  he  (Sir  William  Har- 
oourt)  had  directed  his  observations. 
He  had  not  directed  them  to  anything 
the  Prime  Minister  had  said  at  all.  He 
again  repeated  that  he  still  maintained 
that  position,  and  it  was  far  better  that 
the  Prime  Minister  should  state  what 
he  had  said  than  that  they  should  go  on 
wrangling  about  what  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter did  or  did  not  say.  The  whole  matter 
would  be  much  more  properly  brought 
before  the  House  on  an  Amendment  of 
this  clause  upon  the  Report.  The  Prime 
Minister  could  then  state  the  view  he 
took  of  the  question.  He  need  not  say 
that  the  Government  were  in  entire 
accord  upon  the  matter ;  but  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  into  it  then.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  embark  upon  a  discussion 
now  in  regard  to  what  took  place  when 
he  was  not  present.  He  therefore  asked 
the  Committee  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  clause,  and  to  postpone 
the  present  discussion  until  the  Report. 

Mr.  BORLASE  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  had  stated  that  the 
whole  question  was  comprised  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Borlase) 
that  that  was  so,  and  therefore  the 
best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  go  to  a 
division  on  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell).  Let  that  division  be  final,  and 
let  them  hear  no  more  of  the  question 
on  the  Report. 

Thb  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  Committee  that,  although  it  is 
sometimes  convenient  for  the  progress 
of  Business  to  have  explanations  when 
a  misunderstanding  has  arisen,  an  an- 
swer having  now  been  given  by  the 


Minister  in  charge  of  the  Bill,  the  Com- 
mittee should  now  return  to  the  Amend- 
ments before  them.  The  Committee 
cannot  discuss  an  Amendment  which  is 
not  before  them.  The  proposal  of  the 
Prime  Minister  to  bring  up  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  clause  on  the  Report  is  not 
before  us,  and  we  cannot  discuss  it. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  it  was  necessary 
for  himself  and  his  Colleagues  to  decide 
whether  they  were  to  press  the  Amend- 
ment or  not,  or  to  adopt  the  course  re- 
commended by  the  Home  Secretary — 
namely,  that  the  matter  should  be  left 
over  until  the  Report  in  order  that  a  new 
sub-section  might  be  introduced.  The 
Committee  had  had  several  negative 
statements  from  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  before  they  come  to  a  conclusion 
upon  a  question  of  this  sort  it  was  very 
desirable  to  know  what  the  mind  of  the 
Home  Secretary  was.  What  was  his 
idea  as  to  the  shape  in  which  the  sub- 
section should  stand?  What  was  his 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  limitation  to 
be  provided  by  a  future  sub-section? 
That  was  the  difficulty  at  the  present 
moment.  He  had  heard  the  statement 
of  the  Prime  Minister  last  night,  and 
he  had  perfectly  understood  it ;  but  the 
Home  Secretary  had  steadily  refused, 
up  to  the  present  moment,  to  tell  them 
positively  what  his  own  mind  was.  He 
would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  Report,  if  he  could  obtain 
from  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  Bill,  a  declaration  that  he 
adhered  to  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister  last  night.  He  thought  that 
was  a  reasonable  request  for  himself  and 
his  Colleagues  to  make.  If  the  Home 
Secretary  could  see  his  way  to  state  that 
he  abided  by  the  words  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  he  (Mr.  Pamell)  would  be 
quite  willing  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment and  to  leave  the  matter  to  be 
settled  on  the  Report,  otherwise  he 
should  feel  compelled  to  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  divide  upon  the  Amendment. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
that  hon.  Members  on  the  Benches  be- 
low the  Gangway  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House  had  made  repeated  at* 
tempts,  the  object  of  which  it  was  ob- 
vious to  see,  to  disting^uish  between  one 
Member  of  the  Government  and  another. 
He  would  make  no  declaration  on  the 
matter  at  all.  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood, and  it  must  be  understood  in 
that  House,  that  the  whole  Gt>vemment, 
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and  every  Member  of  the  Oovemment, 
was  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  this 
Bill  by  the  mouth  of  whomsoever  they 
might  speak,  whether  it  was  the  Head 
of  the  Government  or  a  subordinate 
Member  of  the  Government,  and  these 
attempts  to  distinguish  between  one 
Member  of  the  Government  and  another 
were,  in  his  opinion,  entirely  unfair  and 
unworthy  of  the  hon.  Members  by  whom 
they  were  made.  He  would,  therefore, 
be  no  party  to  any  declaration  on  the 
subject.  Of  course,  whatever  was  said 
in  that  House  by  the  Prime  Minister,  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary, by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Attorney  General,  or  by  himself, 
bound  the  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment were  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  he 
thought  the  fair  and  courteous  manner 
in  which  the  Home  Secretary  had  con- 
ducted this  Bill  through  the  House  up 
to  the  present  moment  entitled  him  to 
make  the  remark  he  had  just  made  to 
the  Committee.  In  regard  to  these 
clauses,  he  (Mr.  Arthur  Arnold)  had 
been  disposed  to  give  Her  Majesty's 
Government  some  support,  at  all  events, 
because  he  felt  tbey  were  clauses  above 
all  others  in  connection  with  the  Bill 
which  the  Government  had  the  best 
right  to  ask  from  Parliament  under  the 
present  circumstances.  But  in  regard  to 
the  Amendment,  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  deciding  how  he  should  vote,  and  it 
was  for  this  reason  that,  in  connection 
with  this  clause,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  told  the  Committee 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  attached  great 
importance  to  the.  search  by  day,  but  not 
the  same  importance  to  the  search  for 
arms  by  night.  Now,  Lord  Spencer  was 
the  highest  authority  they  could  have  on 
the  matter,  and  if  that  noble  Lord  was 
deliberately  of  opinion  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City 
of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell)  might  be  accepted, 
and  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  retain 
the  power  of  a  night-search,  he  (Mr. 
Arnold)  did  not  see  why  the  Amendment 
could  not  be  accepted.  He  had  under- 
stood the  declaration  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary to  be  positive  upon  that  point.  At 
the  same  time,  nothing  could  be  more 
positive  than  the  declaration  made  by 
the  Home  Secretary  just  now,  that  he 
abided  by  those  words.  It  would,  there- 
fore, seem  that  there  was  some  slight 
want  of    agreement  between    various 
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Members  of  the  Government.  He  (Mr. 
Arnold),  before  he  gave  a  vote  upon  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
City  of  Cork,  wished  to  know  from  the 
Chief  Secretary  what  was  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  words  he  had  reported 
to  the  Clommittee  ^m  Lord  Spencer  ? 

The  chairman  :  I  must  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Member  that  he  is  not 
speaking  to  the  question  before  the 
Committee — namely,  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said,  that 
was  exactly  the  point  to  which  he  was 
speaking.  He  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  to  say, 
and  it  was  so  reported,  that  Lord  Spencer 
had  virtually  assented  to  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork. 
All  he  desired  was  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  tell  them  what  was  to 
be  understood  precisely  by  the  expres- 
sion of  Lord  Spencer,  so  as  to  decide  the 
Committee  in  coming  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  said,  the  matter  ap- 
peared to  him  to  have  assumed  a  position 
which  was  not  convenient  to  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  did  not  happen 
to  be  Members  of  the  Party  below 
the  Gangway  opposite.  When  he  and 
other  Members  were  asked  to  vote  upon 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Parnell),  they  were 
bound  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
Government  intended,  by  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Report,  to  meet  that  Amend- 
ment. If  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Home  Secretary  would  get 
up  and  say  that  he  (Mr.  Ry lands)  had 
understood  correctly  that  the  Prime 
Minister  last  night  did  undertake  that  in 
regard  to  the  search  for  arms  and  for 
documents,  it  should  not  take  place 
during  the  hours  of  the  night,  he,  for  one, 
would  cheerfully  vote  with  the  Govern- 
ment against  the  Amendment ;  but  if  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  declined 
to  give  that  assurance,  he  (Mr.  Ry  lands) 
would  be  placed  in  a  very  unfair  position. 
He  certainly  could  not  undertake  to  vote 
on  this  Amendment  without  understand- 
ing what  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  on  the  Report.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  there  was  a  sort  of  mysterious 
action  in  the  matter.  He  believed  there 
had  been  complaints  made  in  certain 
quarters  that  the  CK>vernment  had  con- 
ceded too  much.  He  rejoiced  that  the 
Government  had  made  ooncessioDa  in 
regard  to  many  of  these  clauses,  and  he 
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thought  that  those  concessionB  ought  to 
receive  from  the  Irish  Party  their  due 
recognition.  He  helieved  it  would  he  a 
wise  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  act  as  he  understood  it 
was  their  intention  to  act  in  reference  to 
the  provisions  contained  in  this  clause. 
But  to  say  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  Tou  must  act  blindfold,  and  you  must 
g^ve  a  vote  under  the  present  circum- 
stances with  a  sort  of  indefinite  im- 
pression that  there  has  been  some  mis- 
take as  to  certain  expressions  used," 
that  was  not  treating  the  independent 
Members  of  the  House  fairly,  and  they 
would  be  justified  in  voting  for  the 
Amendment,  which,  as  far  as  he  was 
able  to  judge,  was  in  accord  with  the 
opinion  expressed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
last  night.  Unless  the  Government  gave 
more  explicit  information — unless  the 
Home  Secretary  was  prepared  to  give 
an  assurance  that  the  Government 
would  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  way 
the  Prime  Minister  had  already  un- 
dertaken that  it  should  be  dealt  with — 
and  he  did  not  distinguish  between  one 
Member  of  the  Government  and  another 
— he  should  have  some  difficulty  in  ar- 
riving at  a  conclusion  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  ought  to  vote.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  prepared  to  say  that  he  re- 
garded the  Prime  Minister  as  his  Chief, 
ae  well  as  the  Chief  of  the  Government, 
and  he  knew  that  whatever  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  said  he  would  ad- 
here to.  But  unless  the  Committee  had 
a  statement  from  the  Home  Secretary 
that  he  intended  to  act  in  the  spirit  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  restrict  the  right  of  search  for 
arms  and  papers  to  the  daytime,  he  (Mr. 
By  lands),  for  one.  would  go  witnout 
hesitation  into  the  Lobby  against  him. 
Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  remarked, 
that  his  two  hon.  Friends  who  had  just 
spoken  (Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Kylands) 
diid  not  appear  to  him  to  have  con- 
sidered the  statement  of  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Amendment  now  before 
the  Committee,  because  he  did  not  think 
for  a  moment  anybody  in  the  House 
understood  the  Prime  Minister  to  pro- 
mise to  go  as  far  as  the  Amendment 
went.  Whatever  the  Prime  Minister 
might  have  intended,  it  was  perfectly 
certain  that  he  did  not  intend  that.  What 
was  the  question  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee ?  It  was  that  the  right  of  search 
should  be  confined  to  the  day-time,  be- 


tween sunrise  and  sunset.  That  was  the 
day-time  as  ordinarily  understood ;  but 
the  sun  might  go  down  while  it  was  still 
daylight,  and  was  a  Sub-Inspector  to  be 
supposed  to  set  his  watch  by  the 
almanack,  and  discontinue  a  search  the 
moment  the  sun  went  down  ?  What  the 
Prime  Minister  meant  was,  that  a  search 
might  be  permitted  to  take  place  be- 
tween certain  specified  hours  in  the  day- 
time, such  as  from  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  8  or  9  o'clock  at  night. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  sup- 
port the  Government  in  resisting  the 
Amendment,  whatever  might  be  done  on 
the  Beport.  For  his  own  part,  he  pre- 
ferred the  clause  as  it  stood  without  any 
amendment,  and  thought  it  unwise  to 
have  any  restriction  upon  the  right  of 
search  at  night.  Those  who  possessed 
arms  intended  to  be  used  for  illegal  pur- 
poses ought  to  be  made  to  feel  that  they 
were  not  safe  from  a  visit  by  the  police 
during  any  portion  of  the  24  hours ;  and 
if  it  was  thought  that  the  police  would 
use  their  powers  harshly,  that  could  be 
guarded  against  by  general  instructions 
from  head-quarters. 

Me.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  the  speech 
which  had  just  been  delivered  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Beaumaris 
(Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd)  had  really  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  the 
Committee  were  discussing  at  the  present 
moment.  The  question  they  were  dis- 
cussing was  not  whether  or  not  the  right 
of  search  for  arms  should  be  confined  to 
the  day-time,  because  that  matter  had 
already  been  conceded  by  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Hy lands)  had  put  the  matter  fairly 
and  temperately  before  the  Committee, 
and  he  aid  not  see  why  they  should  dis- 
cuss the  question  with  any  appearance 
of  passion,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork 
(Mr.  Parnell)  was  that  the  right  of 
search  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  papers 
should  be  confined  to  the  day-time,  and 
the  words  of  the  Chief  Secretary  last 
night  were,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
power  of  search  for  arms  and  documents 
at  night  was  unnecessary.  Therefore, 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  only 
provided  that  a  power  which  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  declared  to  be  unnecessary 
should  be  given  up,  and  the  point  at 
issue  between  the  Government  and  the 
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Irish  Members  was  a  very  simple  and 
narrow  one.  It  was  this.  The  sub- 
section extended  to  the  seizure  of  arms 
and  the  articles  mentioned,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day.  But  the  Government 
had  declared  that  they  did  not  want  it 
to  extend  to  the  night  as  well  as  to  the 
day.  If  that  were  the  case,  why  did  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  not 
consent  to  admit  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  ?  The 
Home  Secretary  said  it  was  a  convenient 
course  to  postpone  the  question  to  the 
stage  of  Beport ;  but,  in  saying  that,  he 
was  asking  the  Committee  to  postpone  a 
matter  which  arose  on  this  very  clause. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  begged 
pardon,  but  that  was  not  his  statement ; 
it  was  the  proposal  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter. It  was  agreed  that  the  matter 
should  be  dealt  with  on  Report,  and  at 
that  stage  only. 

Mb.  T.  p.  O'CONNOR  said,  he 
thought  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  misunderstood  his  point. 
He  had  stated  that  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  had  given  up  the  right  of 
search  for  arms  at  night,  unless  there 
was  proof  that  an  illegal  meeting  was 
taking  place.  Clearly,  that  right  of 
search  at  night  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Government.  The  clause  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  illegal  meetings ;  it 
related  solely  to  the  search  and  seizure 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  articles 
named,  and,  therefore,  the  question 
limiting  the  right  of  search  for  arms 
clearly  arose  here,  and  should  not  be 
deferred  to  the  stage  of  Report.  The 
Government  had  said  they  did  not  want 
the  power  of  search  at  night,  except 
on  the  conditions  stated,  and  they  had 
dearly  conceded  the  point  of  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
Cork.         

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  words 
of  his  had  been  referred  to  frequently  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion.  He  had  not, 
however,  in  any  instance  felt  ashamed 
of  his  words,  nor  did  he  regret  having 
uttered  them.  The  Irish  Government 
were  satisfied  that  they  did  not  want  the 
right  to  search  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  documents  at  night-time.  They  were 
equally  satisfied  that  when  they  should 
have  reason  to  know  that  members  of 
a  secret  society  were  gathered  together — 
that  men,  in  fact,  had  collected  together 
to  plan  crime — the  right  of  mitry  ought 
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to  be  possessed  by  the  Government,  in 
order  that  the  machinations  of  the  evil- 
disposed  might  be  defeated.  That  was 
the  view  he  had  expressed  during  the 
previous  Sitting,  and  which  the  Gt>vem- 
ment  now  maintained.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  an  important  chaitge  was 
to  be  made  in  the  clause  on  the  Heport, 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with 
the  statement  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the 
Government  were  quite  determined  not 
to  be  hampered  by  any  material  change 
made  in  the  clause  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  proceedings  on  the  BiU.  The 
clause  was  important  beyond  the  con- 
ception of  Gentlemen  who  had  not  been 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  Irish 
affairs.  He  did  not  speak  from  his  own 
experience,  for  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
do  that ;  he  spoke  on  the  faith  of  con- 
versations held  with  all  the  most  import- 
ant people  concerned  in  Irish  adminis- 
tration. The  Government  would  not 
recede  from  the  position  that  the  ques- 
tion W61S  of  such  importance  that  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  and,  conse- 
quently, they  could  not  accept  any  ma- 
terial Amendment  at  the  present  stage. 
The  statement  made  on  the  previous 
evening  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  as 
clear  and  straightforward  as  any  state- 
ment could  be.  The  Government  asked 
that  the  question  might  be  postponed 
to  the  stage  of  the  Report,  in  the  belief 
that  they  had  a  right  to  expect  hon. 
Members  would  trust  them.  At  any 
rate,  the  confidence  of  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House  ought  certainly 
to  be  extended  to  the  Government  in 
this  matter.  He  would  beg  hon.  Mem- 
bers, once  for  all,  to  remember  that 
while  they  might  deem  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  criticize  the  Bill  at,  perhaps, 
great  length,  every  day  brought  before 
him  fresh  reasons  to  show  that  the  Irish 
Government,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
was  behind  the  scenes,  regarded  the 
present  situation,  not  with  fear,  but  with 
the  most  deep  and  increasing  anxiety. 
He  was  not  using  conventional  words, 
but  language  founded  on  matters  of  the 
most  serious  importance,  and  he  felt 
bound  to  say  that  every  day  by  which 
the  Bill  was  delayed  added  very  se* 
riously  indeed  to  the  responsibility  of 
hon.  Members  who  might  unneoessarilj 
prolong  its  discussion. 

Mb.  PLUNEET  said,  after  the  serious 
appeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Ohief  Beoretary  to  the  Lord  Lieatenant^ 
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he  Bhould  not  detain  the  Oommittee  on 
diat  oooasion  hy  making  any  remarks 
as  to  the  course  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  might  think  fit  to  adopt 
with  regard  to  the  ahandonment  of  the 
right  of  search  for  arms,  ammunition, 
and  documents  at  night,  and  the  powers 
which  they  thought  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  take  for  the  purpose  of  defeat- 
ing the  machinations  of  secret  societies. 
But  there  was  a  second  issue  raised  by 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary,  and  also  by  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  Members  below  the 
Oangway  on  that  side  of  the  House,  on 
which  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words. 
It  was  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  alte- 
ration in  question  was  to  be  made.  On 
that  subject  he  had  the  clearest  possible 
recollection,  and  he  could  mention,  in 
connection  with  it,  a  circumstance  that 
would  doubtless  recall  it  to  the  memory 
of  the  Oommittee.  The  Prime  Minister 
distinctly  stated  that  the  time  when  the 
clause  was  going  through  Committee  was 
not  that  at  which  he  would  make  the 
alteration,  which  he  was  willing  to  con- 
cede, but  that  it  should  be  done  on  Re- 
port. Upon  that  he  (Mr.  Plunket)  rose 
and  said  that,  at  that  moment,  he 
should  make  no  comment ;  that  he  re- 
served his  right  of  speaking  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  he  presumed  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  so  would  be  accorded 
when  the  whole  clause  .was  put  to  the 
Committee.  He  had  availed  himself  of 
the  Motion  to  report  Progp*ess  later  on 
in  the  evening  to  say  something  on  the 
subject;  but  it  was  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  proper  occasion  for  fully 
discussing  it  would  be  on  Beport.  He 
repeated  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
distinctly  stated  that  the  alteration  indi- 
cated was  to  be  made  at  the  stage  of  Re- 
port, and  not  at  the  stage  of  Committee. 
Mb.  PARNELL  said,  this  clause,  as 
the  side-title  showed,  provided  for 
"searches  for  arms  and  illegal  docu- 
ments ;"  and,  as  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  g^ven  up  the  right  of  search 
by  night,  and  only  desired  to  retain  the 
right  of  entry  where  they  had  reason  to 
euspect  that  the  meeting  of  an  illegal 
association  was  going  on,  it  necessarily 
followed  that  the  clause  would  have  to 
be  amended,  either  on  the  present  occa- 
sion or  on  the  Beport  stage,  in  the  direc- 
tion which  he  had  pointed  out  by  his 
Amendment,    The  daoae,  as  had  been 


already  shown,  provided  simply  for 
searches  for  arms  and  illegal  documents. 
Therefore,  the  right  of  entry,  as  re- 
garded illegal  meetings,  did  not  come 
within  (the  scope  of  the  clause  at  all, 
and  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Gk)- 
vernment  to  introduce  practically  a  new 
clause,  although  they  might  call  it  a 
sub-section,  in  order  to  deal  with  that 
matter.  He  considered  it  was  but  a 
reasonable  request  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  words  with  the  view  of 
making  the  clause  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee what  they  desired  it  should  be. 
But  he  had  also  asked  the  Home  Secre- 
tary to  make  some  statement  as  to  what 
he  considered  the  new  clause  would  be, 
and  he,  in  reply,  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  bound  by  any  statement 
made  on  the  Bill  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, and  by  himself.  Now,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  him- 
self made  no  statement,  and  he,  there- 
fore, pinned  him  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,  which  they  had  just 
heard,  and  which,  in  the  absence  of  any 
dissent  on  his  part,  embodied  the  view 
which  it  was  to  be  presumed  he  enter- 
tained. In  the  full  confidence  that  the 
Government  would  carry  out  what  they 
had  stated  last  nieht,  and  what  the 
Chief  Secretary  had  just  repeated,  he 
would  ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Colonel  NOLAN  said,  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  be  willing  to  accept 
the  Amendment,  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  to  the  effect  that  the  power  of 
entry  by  force  should  be  exercised  only 
by  policemen  in  uniform. 

SiB  WILLIA.M  HARCOURT  said, 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Memoer,  that  detectives  should  go  about 
their  work  in  uniform,  was  suggestive 
of  the  idea  of  a  gentleman  goin?  out 
deer-stalking  in  a  conspicuous  dress. 
Why,  under  such  circumstances  as  that, 
he  would  never  get  near  the  game.  The 
clause  was  directed  against  secret  so- 
cieties, and  it  was  impossible  that  the 
Government  could  agree  to  an  Amend- 
ment which  proposed  that  the  officers 
who  carried  it  out  should  be  in  uni- 
form. 

Mb.  MARUM  said,  he  proposed,  by 
the  Amendment  he  was  about  to  move, 
that  Parliament    should  show  to    the 
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people  of  Ireland  that  some  regard  was 
paid  to  their  religious  feeling^.  As  the 
unrestricted  right  of  search  in  the  case 
of  churches,  places  of  worship,  and 
other  houses  connected  with  the  religion 
of  the  country,  would  be  regarded  in 
Ireland  as  extremely  objectionable,  he 
^og^od  to  offer  his  Amendment  to  the 
favourable  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add — 
"  Provided  always,  That  no  entry  to  search  as 
aforesaid  shall  be  made  into  any  church  or  other 
place  of  worship,  or  any  house  of  any  clergyman 
of  any  denomination,  or  in  any  monastery,  or 
convent,  or  nunnery,  or  school,  except  in  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate." — (Mr.  Marum.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added.'' 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOURT  trusted 
the  hon.  Member  would  not  hesitate  to 
withdraw  his  Amendment.  He  saw  the 
hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  about  to  take  his 
seat,  and,  if  his  suggestion  were  adopted, 
it  would  doubtless  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Bill.  His  objection  to 
the  exemptions  proposed  was  that  the 
principle  had  already  been  discussed 
and  decided  ag^nst  on  a  former  clause, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  exempt,  amongst 
other  persons,  the  village  aoctor  from 
its  operation.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
right  of  entry  would  be  exercised  in  the 
case  of  the  places  mentioned,  except  for 
overwhelming  reasons. 

Mr.  newdegate  said,  that  he  was 
the  only  Member  who  had  succeeded  in 
inducing  a  former  House  of  Commons 
to  appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  Conventual  and 
Monastic  establishments  were  conducted, 
and  unless  there  had  been  some  grounds 
for  his  Motion,  he  presumed  that  that 
House,  which  was  certainly  not  inferior 
to  the  present  House,  would  have  re- 
jected his  Motion.  He  was  quite  as 
much  impressed  as  was  the  Home  Se- 
cretary with  the  necessity  for  expedition 
in  passing  the  Bill  now  before  the  House. 
He  had,  however,  risen  in  order  to  men- 
tion that  during  his  researches  he  had 
found  that  the  right  of  sanctuary  was 
still  claimed  by  these  Institutions ;  and 
he  would  beg  the  Home  Secretary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  previous  to  the  sup- 
pression of  Monastic  and  Conventual 
establishments  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
yill.,  and  during  the  long  subsequent  I 
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suppressions  of  these  Institutiona  in 
foreign  countries,  that  right  of  sanctaaiy 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  the 
gravest  abuses,  and  to  be  fraught  with 
the  gravest  public  dangers. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Mr.  HEALY  said,  the  object  of  the 
next  Amendment,  which  stood  on  the 
Paper  in  his  name,  was  simply  to  in- 
sure that  a  copy  of  the  warrant  should 
be  furnished  when  the  search  took  place. 
He  hoped  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  assent  to  this. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  line  30,  after  the  word  *'  shall,'*  to 
insert  the  words  '*  produce  and  exhibit  same, 
and  furnish  a  copy  thereof  to  the  person  (if 
any)  in  occupation  of  the  premises  which 
have  been  searched,  or  to  anyone  aathorixed 
to  demand,  and  who  shall  demand  same  oa 
behalf  of  such  person,  or  of  the  owner  of  sock 
premises.**— (if r.  Mealy.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  thought  it  quite  proper  that  the 
words  in  the  Act  of  last  year  should  be 
used  in  reference  to  the  warrant,  and 
that  before  the  warrant  was  exercised  it 
should  be  produced,  if  so  desired.  He 
should,  therefore,  be  willing  to  insert, 
on  Report,  the  words  of  the  Act  of  last 
year,  and  he  trusted  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  satisfied  with  that  assurance. 
The  hon.  Member  would  see  that  the 
production  of  the  warrant  was  already 
provided  for  in  the  (5rd  sub-section  of 
the  clause. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

The  chairman  said,  he  must  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Waterford 
(Mr.  R.  Power),  who  had  the  next 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  that  the  two 
first  lines  of  the  Amendment  could  not  be 
put,  inasmuch  as  they  had,  in  substance, 
been  negatived  by  the  Committee  on  a 
division  upon  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  T.  C. 
Thompson).  That  being  so,  it  would 
seem  that  the  whole  of  the  Amendment 
was  inadmissible,  because  the  latter 
portion  of  it  covered  the  first. 

Mb.  HRALY  said,  he  desired  to  post- 
pone, until  the  Report,  the  Amendment 
in  his  name,  which  was  intended  to  pro* 
vide  compensation  of  some  kind  to  per* 
sons  whose  property  had  been  destroyed 
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or  injured  by  the  police  in  the  course  of 
their  search. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  object  of  the 
Amendment  he  was  about  to  move  was 
to  enable  a  person,  whose  property  had 
been  seized,  to  go  before  a  Petty  Session 
Court  and  satisfy  the  Court  that  the 
articles  found  had  not  been  used  for  the 
purposes  of  a  secret  society  or  a  criminal 
association ;  it  was,  further,  to  enable 
him,  if  he  were  dissatiBfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Petty  Sessions, 
to  appeal  to  the  Judge-  of  the  County 
Court.  It  would  be  obvious  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  a  Sub-Inspector  and  a  body 
of  police  might  come  suddenly  into  the 
house  of  a  person,  who  had  not  the 
slightest  connection  with  any  illegal 
society  or  any  intention  to  commit  any 
illegal  act,  and  take  away  his  property 
— arms  and  other  things — without  good 
grounds.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  not  deny  that  the 
property  of  perfectly  innocent  persons 
might  be  seized  under  this  clause  by  an 
Inspector  who,  perhaps,  proceeded  on 
the  vaguest  and  most  unreasonable  evi- 
dence or  suspicion  ;  and  he  was  simply 
asking  that  the  person  so  aggrieved 
might  be  allowed  to  go  before  gentle- 
men invested  by  Her  Majesty  with  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  to  satisfy  them 
that  the  articles  seized  were  not  intended 
to  be  used  for  any  illegal  purpose.  This, 
and  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Judge  of 
the  County  Court, appeared  to  him  to  be 
most  reasonable  propositions  ;  and,  as 
the  Government  could  not  wish  to  punish 
innocent  persons,  he  trusted  they  would 
be  acceded  to  by  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  31,  at  the  end  of  the  Clause, 
to  add  the  words — *'  The  person  in  whose  posses- 
sion any  of  the  articles  above  mentioned  may 
have  been  when  seized,  or  any  person  claiming 
property  in  same,  may  within  one  month  after 
the  date  of  sach  seizure  apply  in  the  prescribed 
manner  to  a  coort  of  petty  sessions  sitting  for 
the  district  in  which  such  seizure  took  place, 
and  which  court  shall  consist  of  at  least  two 
justices  of  the  peace,  for  an  order  that  the 
articles  seized  should  be  delivered  up  to  him  ; 
and  if  the  court  shall  be  of  opinion  that  such 
articles  have  not  been  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  in  connection  with  any  secret  society  or 
secret  association  existing  for  criminal  purposes, 
the  court  may  make  an  order  that  such  articles 
be  dehvered  up  to  the  person  claiming  same. 
Any  person  finding  himself  aggrieved  by  any 
order  of  a  ccnrt  of  petty  sessions  under  this 
section  may  appeal  from  same  to  the  county 
court  judge  for  the  county  and  division  within 


which  such  order  was  made,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of,  and  in  manner  prescribed  by,  the 
twenty-fourth  section  of  *The  Petty  Sessions 
(Irel^d)  Act,  1851,'  and  the  county  court 
judge,  on  the  hearing  of  any  such  app^ftl,  shall 
nave  power  to  confirm,  modify,  or  reverse  such 
order,  or  to  make  any  other  order  in  the  premises 
which  may  seem  just." — [Mr,  Sexton.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
this  was  a  search  clause,  and  it  was  now 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  81igo 
to  make  it  subject  to  a  double  appeal. 
If  that  were  done,  the  clause  would  be 
perfectly  unworkable.  The  right  of 
appeal  had  never  been  asked  or  con- 
ceded in  connection  with  clauses  of  this 
kind  which  had  been  in  operation  in 
Ireland  for  many  years.  The  Govern- 
ment could  not  possibly  assent  to  this 
proposal.  Although,  perhaps,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  would  not  share  the 
good  opinion  he  had  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment, he  felt  confident  that,  if  it 
were  discovered  that  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  had  taken  place,  in  the  sense 
indicated,  every  reasonable  means  would 
be  taken  to  repair  the  error,  and  it 
would  therefore  be  unnecessary,  as  well 
as  inexpedient,  to  encumber  the  clause 
with  the  machinery  suggested  by  the 
hon.  Member. 

Mr.  SEXTON  said,  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  admitted  that 
an  innocent  person  ought  not  to  be 
punished,  it  was  difficult  to  see  why  he 
objected  to  the  Amendment.  How  was 
the  innocence  of  the  person  to  be  dis- 
covered unless  it  was  oy  the  means  he 
suggested  ?  It  was  obvious,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  whose  arms  or  other  pro- 
perty had  been  seized,  that  no  step 
taken  by  him  would  be  sufficient  to 
counteract  the  action  of  the  local  police, 
nor  was  it  likely  that  the  authorities  at 
Dublin  Castle  would  willingly  reverse 
that  action.  His  proposition  was  that 
the  person  aggrieved  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  calling  into  play  that  just 
and  benevolent  disposition  which  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
ascribed  to  the  Irish  Government.  He 
proposed  no  more  than  that  cases  of  the 
kind  indicated  should  go  before  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  own 
magistrates;  and  he  contended  that 
unless  this  right  of  appeal  were  given 
to  the  aggrieved  person,  there  was  no 
other  possible  or  conceivable   way  in 
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which  the  accused  person  could  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  of  his  innocence. 

Mb.  O'SULLIVAN  said,  he  was  quite 
unable  to  see  why  the  Qovemment  could 
not  afpree  to  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Sligo.  If  a  man 
who  was  perfectly  innocent  of  any  illegal 
act  or  intention  had  his  property  taken 
away  by  the  police,  he  had  no  right  of 
appeal  whatever.  The  Amendment 
asked  nothing  more  than  that  a  person 
so  situated  should  be  allowed  to  show 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  his  pro- 
perty should  not  have  been  taken  away. 
Such  an  addition  to  the  clause  as  that 
could  not  possibly  embarrass  the  working 
of  the  Act. 

Mr.  LEAMY  said,  he  thought  that 
although  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo  would  make  the 
clause  unworkable,  his  own  opinion  was 
that  its  eflPect  would  be  to  make  the 
police  more  careful.  He  asked  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  whether  he 
believed  that  any  man  connected  with 
an  unlawful  society  in  Ireland,  whose 
arms  had  been  seized,  would  go  before 
the  magistrates  and  subject  himself  to 
examination  ?  The  idea  was  not  to  be 
entertained  for  a  moment ;  and  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  see 
that  the  only  object  of  the  proposal  was 
to  allow  an  innocent  man  from  whom 
arms  had  been  taken  to  say  that  those 
arms  were  not  in  his  possession  for  an 
illegal  purpose. 

Mb.  gill  said,  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman's  argument,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  Amendment  would 
render  the  clause  unworkable  was  clearly 
fallacious,  because  the  appeal  asked  for 
could  not  be  made  until  the  clause  had 
operated — that  was  to  say,  until  the 
house  had  been  broken  into  and  the 
property  taken  away.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  an  innocent  man  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  proving  his 
ionooence  in  the  manner  suggested  for 
other  reasons  than  those  which  had 
already  been  given.  The  Committee 
would  know  that  the  power  had  already 
been  taken  under  Clause  9  of  the  Bill  to 
arrest  strangers  in  a  proclaimed  district 
under  suspicious  circumstances.  Now, 
it  might  very  well  happen  that  a  per- 
fectly innocent  person,  whose  house  had 
been  entered  and  whose  property  had 
been  seized,  might  find  himself  the 
object  of  suspicion  to  a  policeman  in  a 
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proclaimed  district  where  his  bunnesi 
or  avocations  called  him.  Suppose  this 
person  to  be  arrested.  Would  it  not  be 
strong  evidence  against  him  if  the  polios 
brought  forward  proof  thi^  his  nouae 
had  been  searched  by  the  police  of  the 
district  where  he  formerly  lived  ?  He 
contended  that,  under  those  dream- 
stances,  the  individual  would  have  no 
chance  of  escape  from  the  operation  of 
Clause  9  unless  he  could  show  that  his 
house  had  been  searched  unneoessarilj; 
and  there  would  be  no  means  of  his 
doing  this  except  he  could  refer  to  the 
record  of  the  appeal  with  which  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Sligo  would  furnish  him. 

Mb.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he 
thought  this  Amendment  might  be  de- 
scribed as  one  of  the  most  simple  and 
reasonable  Amendments  that  had  been 
proposed  to  the  Bill.  It  asked  nothing 
more  than  that  after  a  man  had  been 
wronged  he  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  redress.  Nothing  could  be 
more  just  than  that  a  man,  whose  pro- 
perty had  been  injured  and  whose 
reputation  had  suffered  by  the  wrongful 
action  of  the  police  in  searching  his 
house  upon  slignt  information  or  has^ 
suspicion,  should  be  able  to  obtain 
reparation.  He  could  not  help  thinbng 
that  the  right  hon.  and  learnt  Gentle- 
man wanted  to  insure  that  the  police 
should  have  the  power  of  doing  wrongs 
of  this  kind  unchecked  by  the  knowledge 
that  the  person  whom  they  wronged 
would  be  able  to  get  redress.  If  that 
were  not  so,  what  was  it  that  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  wanted? 
He  presumed  it  would  be  admitted  that 
the  police  might  commit  grievous  mis- 
takes in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Well,  then,  if  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  want  to 
shelter  the  police,  and  insure  that  they 
should  have  no  trouble  after  they  m*^® 
mistakes  of  the  -  kind  indicatea,  why 
did  he  not  accept  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sligo?  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  if  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment found  that  a  wrong  had  been 
done  under  this  clause,  they  would,  of 
their  own  motion,  make  amends  for 
that  wrong.  If,  then,  they  were  so 
well-disposed,  no  possible  harm  could 
result  from  the  Government  assenting 
to  such  a  proposition  as  thia.  He  ap« 
pealed  to  the  Committee  not  to  regard 
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the  whole  case  as  settled,  because  the 
Home  Secretary  said  he  could  not  accept 
the  Amendment.  In  deciding  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  they  were  not  to  be  ruled 
by  the  opinion  of  any  Member  of  the 
Oommittee  ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
Member  of  the  Committee  had  the  right 
to  bring  his  own  honest  and  independent 
judgment  to  bear  upon  the  question  at 
issue ;  and  it  was  upon  that  ground  that 
he  invoked  further  consideration  for  his 
hon.  Friend's  proposal,  which,  for  the 
reasons  given,  he  held  to  be  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  spirit  of  justice. 

Mb.  CALLAN  said,  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Sligo  was  not  a 
limitation  of  the  clause,  although  it 
would,  if  adopted,  exercise  an  influence 
over  the  police  in  making  applications 
for  search  warrants  without  reasonable 
cause.  As  an  illustration  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  police  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  he  would  refer  to  a  case  in  his 
own  parish  which  occurred  in  1848.  At 
that  time  a  Boman  Catholic  church  was 
being  built  in  the  parish  ;  his  father 
and  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  magis- 
trate acted  respectively  as  treasurer  and 
secretary,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting subscriptions,  a  parish  census 
was  taken.  Someone  gave  information 
that  there  was  a  secret  organization  in 
the  parish  ;  the  police  made  a  sudden 
raid,  and  carried  away  some  articles. 
After  it  was  discovered  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  mistake,  application  was 
made  for  the  return  of  the  property ;  but 
it  was  never  returned,  because  to  have 
done  that  would  have  shown  the  absurd 
position  in  which  the  Government  were 
placed. 

Mr.  O'KELLY  said,  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Se- 
cretaiy,  in  refusing  this  Amendment, 
spoke  of  it  as  an  Amendment  calculated 
to  interfere  with  the  right  of  search, 
and  as  one  which  would  render  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  clause  prac- 
tically useless  to  the  Government.  He 
(Mr.  O'Kelly)  could  not  understand  how 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  reasonably  take  that  view  of  the 
Amendment.  It  interfered  with  no 
power  of  the  police  to  enter  and  search ; 
but  what  it  would  do  would  be  to  com- 
pel the  police  to  act  with  something  like 
prudence  and  fairness,  from  a  fear  that 
their  action  would  be  subject  to  review. 
Who  were  the  men  by  whom  they  asked 
the  Government  to  allow  the  conduct  of 
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the  police  to  be  reviewed  ?  They  were 
men  appointed  by  the  Government  them- 
selves— men  who  were  known  to  act  in 
the  interests  of  the  Government  con- 
stantly and  continually  —  men  who 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  pay  and 
under  the  power  of  the  Government.  It 
was  to  such  a  tribunal  as  that  that  they 
asked  the  Government  to  refer  the 
action  of  the  police.  If  the  Govern- 
ment meant  honestly  to  use  this  Bill 
simply  against  evil-doers,  there  could 
be  no  reasonable  and  logical  objection 
to  their  affording  the  protection  which 
was  asked  for  in  this  Amendment — the 
protection  that  when  a  man's  house  was 
invaded,  and  his  arms  or  other  effeets 
were  seized  by  the  police,  upon  one  pre- 
tence or  another,  that  man  sksuld  have 
theright  to  go  before  atribunalof  the  coun- 
try and  prove,  or  offer  evidence  to  that 
tribunal  to  prove,  that  the  weapons  and 
articles  seized  had  not  been  kept  by  him 
with  a  view  of  breaking  any  law.  The 
protection  afforded  by  mis  clause  would 
not  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  deal  with  anyone  connected 
with  secret  societies,  or  with  anyone 
whose  intention  it  was  to  break  the  law. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Amendment 
which  would  afford  such  people  the 
slightest  protection ;  but  in  it  there  were 
guarantees  to  the  subject  that  this  right 
of  search  should  not  be  abused  in  the 
future  in  Ireland,  as  it  had  been  so  fre- 
quently abused  in  the  past.  Perhaps 
hon.  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, who  were  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  Ireland  as  were  the 
Irish  Members,  were  unaware  of  the  evils 
which  had  been  brought  on  that  coun- 
try by  abuses  of  this  right  of  search. 
Hon.  Gentlemen,  perhaps,  forgot  that 
the  origin  of  the  Bebellion  of  1798  was 
the  abuse  of  a  similar  power  conferred 
on  the  Yeomanry  and  the  officials  of  the 
Government  of  that  day.  Through  the 
use  that  was  made  of  this  power,  the 
people  were  driven  to  desperation,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  Government  had 
to  deal  with  a  very  formidable  rebellion. 
What  was  now  feared  was,  that  if  this 
clause  should  be  used  in  the  same  spirit 
in  the  future  as  it  had  been  used  so  fre- 
quently in  the  past,  it  would  become  a 
means  of  promoting  disorder,  and  pro- 
voking resistance  to  the  Government; 
perhaps  resistance  of  a  very  serious  cha- 
racter ;  while  they  could  achieve  all  that 
they  required,  or  all  that  the  Govem- 
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raent  had  a  right  to  demand,  without 
conferring  this  extra  and  dangerous 
power  on  the  police  and  local  authorities. 
The  Government  could  take  powers  suffi- 
cient under  this  Bill  to  search  for  arms, 
ammunition,  papers,  documents,  or  arti- 
cles they  migrht  think  it  desirable  should 
be  seized,  without  conferring  an  abso- 
lutely unlimited  power  upon  the  police 
— a  power  not  merely  unlimited,  but 
absolutely  without  check  or  revision. 
What  the  Irish  Members  wanted  was, 
that  when  a  police-officer,  acting  with 
information,  or  without  information, 
went  into  a  man's  house  to  search,  if 
that  man  was  convinced  that  there  was 
no  reasonable  ground  for  such  action  of 
the  police,  he  should  have  the  right  to 
go  to  the  magistrates  and  put  before 
them  the  reasons  why  he  contended  that 
the  police  had  no  right  to  act  as  they 
had  done.  He  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  would  ask 
English  Members,  was  that  an  unrea- 
sonable guarantee  to  ask  for  ?  He 
would  ask  them  how,  and  in  what  way, 
would  the  right  of  review  impede  or  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  search  ?  In 
what  way  could  it  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  police  to  seize  any  arms  or 
documents  that  they  might  want  to  seize? 
The  Government  took  up  the  position 
that  this  Amendment  would  impede  their 
use  of  the  Act ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  only  impede  them  where  they 
wished  to  use  the  Act  dishonestly — 
where  they  wished  to  use  it  despotically. 
It  would  not  hamper,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the  use  of  this  Act  in  any  case 
where  it  ought  fairly  to  be  used. 

Mr.  ARTHUR  ARNOLD  said, 
he  hoped  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
would  allow  them  to  take  a  division  at 
once  on  this  Amendment.  The  matter 
was  extremely  simple,  he  had  been  there 
the  whole  of  the  time  it  had  been  under 
discussion,  he  thought  it  had  been 
exhausted,  and  that  a  result  might  very 
fairly  be  now  arrived  at. 

Mr.  B  I  G  G  a  R  said,  he  desired  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  Government,  and 
that  was  that  they  (the  Government) 
should  make,  at  least,  a  pretence  of 
listening  to  the  arguments  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment  by  Members 
of  the  Committee.  There  was  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government  present  except 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland ;  and 
it,  therefore,  could  not  be  said  that  they 
were  paying  due  attention  to  the  argu- 
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ments  advanced.  He  begged  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress,  and 
ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
( Mr,  Biggar,^ 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  did  not  think  the  hon.  Member  could 
be  in  earnest  in  this  Motion.  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  Member  would  not  delibe- 
rately delay  the  Business  of  the  House, 
especially  considering  the  large  amount 
of  time  which  had  been  devoted,  up  to 
the  present,  to  the  consideration  of  this 
Bill.  As  to  the  statement  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  not  listening  to  the  argu- 
ments of  hon.  Members,  personally  he 
had  been  obliged,  in  the  interests  of 
Public  Business — not  in  any  way  for  his 
own  purposes— to  absent  himself  from 
the  Committee ;  but  betook  it  for  granted 
that  other  Members  of  the  Government 
had  been  present,  and  had  attended  to 
the  arguments  that  were  presented  to 
the  Committee  by  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
supported  the  Amendment.  So  far  as 
he  was  able  to  form  an  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  Amendment — not  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with 
his  Colleagues — he  did  not  think  the 
Government  would  be  able  to  accept  the 
proposal.  He  wished  to  keep  himself 
within  the  Rules  of  the  House  ;  but  if 
he  might  be  allowed  to  say  so,  he  would 
observe  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Roscommon  (Mr.  O'Kelly)  had  put  the 
case  very  strongly  —  to  say  the  least 
of  it — when  he  said  the  Government 
wished  to  use  this  Act  dishonestly.  If 
that  were  the  case,  and  if  the  object  of 
the  Government  were  criminal,  it  would 
be  idle  to  talk  of  introducing  this  Amend- 
ment. But  that  was  not  the  object  of 
the  Government.  Their  object  was  to 
obtain  from  Parliament  those  measures 
which  the  Executive  in  Ireland  con- 
sidered necessary  to  restore  peace,  and 
to  put  down  that  disorder  which  every- 
one must  admit  had  been  for  such  a  long 
time  rampant  throughout  the  country. 
The  hon.  Member  said  that  an  innocent 
man  might  be  deprived  of  his  arms  and 
property — that  was  to  say  that  the  house 
of  a  man  might  be  searched,  and  the 
police  might  seize  arms  and  other 
articles  which  the  man  who  owned  them 
had  in  his  possessioi^  for  a  perfectly 
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proper  purpose.  In  such  a  case  a  much 
shorter  remedy  than  that  suggested  by 
hon.  Members  opposite  was  open  to  the 
persons  who  felt  themselves  aggrieved. 
They  could  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, who  would,  on  being  satisfied  of 
their  innocence,  order  the  arms  to  be 
returned. 

Mr.  sexton  :  How  is  a  person  to 
prove  his  innocence  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
if  he  found  a  man  in  possession  of  a 
jemmy  at  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  house  it  would  take  a  very  strong 
argument  to  prove  that  that  man  was 
innocent  of  any  evil  intent.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  however,  he 
would  rather  assume  that  a  person's  in- 
tentions were  honest. 

Mr.  sexton  :  But  the  clause  says 
*'  articles." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
what  were  arms  but  articles  ?  Surely 
the  hon.  Member  did  not  suppose  that 
the  word  "  articles  "  in  the  Bill  meant  a 
pair  of  slippers  or  a  dressing-gown. 
The  Bill  said— 

"  All  or  any  of  the  following  articles ;  that 
ia  to  say,  any  arms,  ammunition,  papers,  docu- 
ments, instruments,  or  articles  suspected  to  be 
used  or  to  be  intended  to  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  or  in  connexion  with  any  secret  society 
or  secret  association  existing  for  criminal  pur- 

That  was  the  character  of  the  articles — 
it  was  not  an  umbrella,  or  a  pair  of 
slippers  that  would  be  seized,  but  articles 
used  for  the  purposes  of  secret  crime. 
It  might  be  difficult,  to  some  extent,  for 
an  innocent  man  to  prove  his  innocent 
intentions  if  found  in  possession  of  these 
articles— just  as  difficult  as  it  might  be 
for  a  man  to  prove  his  innocence  who 
was  found  in  possession  of  stolen  pro- 
perty that  had  come  to  him  from  other 
persons ;  still  a  person  could  do  it,  and 
was  not  prevented  from  doing  it.  The 
short  answer  to  the  Amendment  was 
this.  If  a  man  was  innocent  and  required 
these  articles  mentioned  in  the  clause 
for  an  innocent  purpose,  in  the  event  of 
their  being  seized,  he  would  have  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  back  by 
means  of  a  memorial  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant— he  would  be  able  to  get  them 
back  in  that  way  in  as  many  minutes  as 
it  would  take  him  days  to  get  them  back 
in  the  way  suggested  by  the  hon.  Mem- 


ber. He,  therefore,  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cavan  would  withdraw  the 
Motion  for  reporting  Progpress ;  and,  see* 
ing  that  they  had  discussed  this  question 
at  very  great  length,  he  trusted  that  hon. 
Members  would  now  submit  it  to  the 
arbitrament  of  a  division. 

Mb.  BIQQAR  said,  he  would  with- 
draw the  Motion.  His  only  object  in 
moving  to  report  Progpress  was  to  get 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to 
give  some  reason,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
undertake  to  give  some  reason,  why  the 
Government  were  so  unreasonable  as  to 
object  to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sligo  (Mr.  Sexton).  Seeing 
that  he  had  been  successful,  he  did  not 
wish  to  press  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  with  regard  to 
the  arguments  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  they  appeared  to  him  (Dr. 
Commins)  to  be  very  short  of  the  mark, 
in  asking  for  power  to  seize — 

"  Arms,  ammunition,  papers,  documents,  in- 
struments, or  articles  suspected  to  be  used  or  to 
be  intended  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  or  in 
connexion  with  any  secret  society  or  secret 
association." 

The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
illustration  with  regard  to  the  "jemmy" 
was  the  most  unfortunate  one  he  could 
have  drawn,  because  he  must  not  forget 
thefactthattherewerel,OOOdifferentpur- 
poses  for  which  these  articles,  mentioned 
in  the  Bill,  could  be  used  besides  the 
purposes  of  secret  societies.  People  who 
got  up  secret  societies  did  not  label  the 
articles  they  kept  for  the  use  of  such 
societies,  and  there  might  be  nothing  to 
show  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended  to  be  used.  A  gun  that  might 
be  used  for  the  purposes  of  a  "  Moon- 
lighter," or  a  member  of  any  other 
secret  society,  might  be  suspected  of 
being  required  for  an  unlawful  purpose ; 
but,  seeing  that  the  evidence  upon  which 
the  police  were  to  be  empowered  to  seize 
such  an  article  would  be  altogether  ex- 
trinsic from  the  article  itself,  there  sliould 
be  some  means  of  rebutting  the  evidence 
of  the  policeman,  and  showing  that  the 
article  was  required  for  a  lawful  purpose. 
But  the  clause  did  not  give  such  a  power. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  seemed 
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to  forget  that  the  Arms  Act  alreadjgave 
ample  power  to  the  police  to  seize  all 
these  things,  and  that  that  Act  would 
not  expire  until  October.  Under  that 
Act  the  police  were  empowered  to  seize 
all  unlicensed  arms  or  ammunition,  or 
even  parts  of  unlicensed  arms,  such  as  a 
gun  cap  or  the  broken  lock  of  a  gun. 
The  provisions  of  that  Act  were  sufficient 
to  enable  everything  in  the  nature  of  an 
arm  or  in  the  nature  of  ammunition  to  be 
seized,  while  the  Amendment  would  not 
interfere  with  that  Act  at  all;  but  if 
articles  were  seized  under  the  present 
section  of  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Bill, 
any  mortal  thing  could  be  seized  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  to  be  used  for 
some  illegal  purpose.  Books  might  be 
seized,  papers  also ;  iron  might  be  seized 
from  a  smith's  forge  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  going  to  be  manufactured  into  pike- 
heads.  There  was  not  an  article  in  the 
world  that  might  not  be  seized.  Cloth- 
ing might  be  seized,  because  the  police 
might  say,  ''Oh,  this  clothing  is  intended 
to  be  used  for  disguises."  House  furni- 
ture might  be  taken,  horses  too,  for  it 
might  be  said,  ''  Oh,  these  horses  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  riding  off  to 
an  adjoining  county  to  attend  a  '  Moon- 
light' meeting."  He  did  not  say  the 
Qovemment  would  abuse  this  Act  inten- 
tionally ;  but  there  were  policemen  who 
were  ofttimes  over-zealous,  particularly 
when  large  rewards  were  held  out  to 
them  in  order  to  tempt  them  on,  or 
where  it  might  be  an  object  to  them  to 
show  how  extremely  active  they  were  in 
carrying  out  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  police  might  seize  articles 
against  which  they  could  not  bring  a 
particle  of  direct  evidence,  but  which  it 
had  been  whispered  here  and  there  were 
intended  for  the  purposes  of  a  secret 
society — they  might  be  guided  by  the 
hints  and  suggestions  of  informers. 
Under  this  section  the  police  might,  if 
they  chose,  go  into  a  house  without  a 
warrant,  search  the  place  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  seize  anything  or  everything. 
Surely,  then,  the  power  of  questioning 
the  propriety  of  a  seizure  should  be 
given.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
(ientleman  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland  said,  **  You  can  memorialize  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ; "  but  what  would  be 
the  use  of  doing  that  ?  An  individual, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, might  say,  '*They  have  taken 
away  my  horse  under  the  pretence  that 
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I  am  going  to  attend  a  'Moonlight' 
meeting.    I  am  not  a  '  Moonlighter ; '  I 
am  not  going  to  any  such  meeting." 
The  Lord  Lieutenant  would  appeal  to 
the  police  officials  and  would  get  a  very 
different  version  of  the  story,  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  might  prefer  to  place 
reliance  upon  their  view  of  the  case. 
He  might  say,  "  The  police  know  moie 
about  it  than  this  man  would  have  it 
appear;  I  shall  take  their  version— he 
cannot  have  his  horse  back."    Let  the 
evidence  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the 
magistrates  who  sit  in  the  district— that 
was  all  that  the  Amendment  proposed. 
It  proposed  to  give  relief  to  persons  who 
might  be  worried^  harassed,  placed  in 
the  most  painful  positions,  and  subjected 
to  all  the  pains  and  penalties  that  the 
Act  provided,   up  to   six  months'  im- 
prisonment, through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  but  merely  on  the  suspicion  of  a 
policeman.     It  would  give   people  an 
easy  and  summary  way  of  reclaiming 
their  property,  and  while  it  did  that  it 
would  not  in  any  way  hamper  the  hands 
of  the  Government.     What  the  Amend- 
ment would  do  would  be  to  remedy  the 
evil  that  must  inevitably  accrue  from 
even  the  most  guarded  exercise  of  the 
despotic  power  of  this  clause. 

Mr.  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY  said,  the 
Amendment  was  so  reasonable  that  he 
could  not  see  how  the  Government  could 
think  of  opposing  it.  Its  object  was  to 
enable  the  Government  to  return  to  a 
man  what  was  strictly  and  properly  his 
own.  If  a  man  had  firearms  for  an  inno- 
cent purpose,  and  they  were  seized  under 
a  mistake,  they  were  strictly  his  property 
as  much  as  anything  could  be  a  man's 
property ;  and  why,  therefore,  should  not 
a  man  have  a  legal  way  of  obtaining 
back,  through  a  legal  tribunal,  what  he 
had  been  deprived  of  by  mistake  ?  Why 
should  a  person  have  to  go  hat  in  hand 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  say — "I 
want  to  get  back  what  is  mine  ?  "  There 
was  a  great  deal  in  what  had  been  said 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Dr. 
Oommins)  as  to  the  extent  to  whidi 
seizures  might  be  carried  under  this 
clause.  Anything,  for  instance,  thftt 
could  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  dis* 
guise  would  obviously  come  under  the 
clause.  They  knew  that  women's  clothes 
might  be  seized,  because  female  apparel 
was  very  frequently  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  disguises  by  members  of 
conspiracies.    Men's  olo&es  also  might 
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be  seized,  because  oases  were  common  at 
all  times  in  which  they  had  been  used  by 
women  who  went  about  disg^uised  acting 
as  the  agents  of  secret  societies.  The 
Committee  knew  that  the  disg^se  of  the 
Whiteboys  was  a  shirt  put  on  over  a 
man's  ordinary  dress.  Policemen  might 
be  over- zealous  in  their  use  of  the 
powers  committed  to  them,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  their  zeal  could  be  mode- 
rated, or  the  evil  efiPects  of  over-zeal  be 
remedied,  unless  in  the  manner  proposed 
by  the  Amendment.  The  Government 
could  have  no  object  in  wishing  to  keep 
the  property  of  an  innocent  man,  and 
thev  could  have  no  motive  in  dragging 
such  a  person  before  the  Viceroy  unneces- 
sarily. 

Mb.  BIGK^AB  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Government  were  particularly 
unreasonable  in  objecting  to  this  Amend- 
ment ;  and  he  charged  them  with  having 
wasted  the  whole  day.  What  were  the 
facts  ?  Why,  this  Amendment,  if  carried, 
could  not»  possibly  do  more  than  give 
redress  to  an  innocent  person ;  it  could 
not  benefit  anyone  who  was  guilty,  and 
surely  the  Government  would  not  say 
their  object  was  to  punish  a  person  whe- 
ther he  was  guilty  or  not.  The  conten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land, as  had  been  pointed  out  bv  the 
hon.  Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy),  was  not  a  sound  one,  for  he 
had  said,  supposing  a  person  was  un- 
fairly treated  under  the  provisions  of 
this  clause,  he  could  obtain  suitable 
redress  by  sending  a  Memorial  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.  But  suppose  an  in- 
nocent person,  whose  property  had  been 
seized,  did  send  a  Memorial  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  what  redress  would  he  be 
likely  to  receive  ?  What  would  be  likely 
to  occur  would  be  this.  The  Memorial 
would  be  sent  by  the  officials  to  Dublin 
Castle,  to  the  parties  against  whom  com- 
plaint had  been  made;  these  people 
would  give  their  own  statement  of  the 
case,  and  the  man  against  whom  the 
illegal  seizure  had  been  effected  would 
not  be  able  to  defend  his  action,  as  he 
would  not  know  what  the  case  against 
him  was.  If,  however,  the  matter  were 
allowed  to  oome  before  the  Petty  Ses- 
sions, the  applicant  would  have  the  right 
of  reply ;  and,  if  the  case  of  the  police 
was  unreasonable,  he  would  be  able  to 
show  it,  and  then,  in  all  probability, 
justice  would  be  done.    There  was  an- 


other very  important  thing  connected 
with  this  matter,  and  it  was  this — the 
desirability  of  having  the  appeal  heard 
without  delay.  If  a  Memorial,  however, 
were  sent  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  there 
was  no  certainty  at  all  that  an  investi- 
gation would  take  place,  and  that  a 
reply  would  be  received  for  weeks,  and, 
perhaps,  for  months.  But,  if  the  party 
aggrieved  had  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Petty  Sessions,  he  could  go  before  the 
magistrates  at  once  and  have  his  case 
heard.  It  was  argued  by  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Home  Secre- 
tary that  the  appeal  was  unreasonable, 
and  would  give  rise  to  too  much  litiga- 
tion; but  he  (Mr.  Biggar)  hardly  thought 
that  would  be  the  case.  The  magistrates 
might,  through  prejudice,  give  a  wrong 
decision.  Such  cases  often  occurred,  and 
it  would,  therefore,  be  only  just  that  the 
aggrieved  person  should  have  the  right 
of  appeal.  His  hon.  Friends  would  agree 
that  the  appeal  should  only  be  to  magis- 
trates in  Petty  Sessions — at  least,  he 
thought  they  would  agree  to  that.  He 
did  not  thins  that  would  be  unreason- 
able. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  Government 
had  objected  to  a  double  appeal ;  and  to 
meet  their  views,  if  necessary,  he  would 
forego  the  preliminary  investigation,  and 
allow  the  matter  to  be  settled  by  the 
magistrates  at  Petty  Sessions.  If  the 
Government  would  allow  that  limited 
appeal  against  the  action  of  the  police, 
he  (Mr.  Sexton)  would  be  prepared  to 
withdraw  the  present  Amendment,  and 
to  substitute  another  to  carry  out  his 
object.  If  the  Government  did  not  accept 
that  compromise,  he  could  only  think 
that  they  feared  their  action  under  this 
clause  would  be  discredited,  and  that 
they,  therefore,  did  not  dare  to  allow 
it  to  be  investigated  before  a  public 
tribunal. 


— Ayes   42  j 
— (Div.  List, 


Original  Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: 
Noes  168  :  Majority  126.- 
No.  166.) 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  begged  to 
move  as  a  sub-section  at  the  end  of  the 
clause,  the  words — 

"  Monthly  Retnms  shall  be  laid  before  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  of  all  searches  or  entries 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  gi'ving 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  persons  whose 
premises  have  been  searched  or  entered,  with 
the  result  in  each  case." 

[^Sixteenth  NifhL'] 
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Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
**(4.)  Monthly  hetnrns  shall  be  laid  before 
both  Honses  of  Parliament  of  all  searches  or 
entries  made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
persons  whose  premises  have  been  searched  or 
entered,  with  the  result  in  each  case/* — {Mr. 
PamelL) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

The  ATTOKNEY  GENERAL  fok 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
he  was  afraid  the  Government  could  not 
accept  the  Amendment,  for  this  reason. 
There  were  numberless  Instances  in 
which  persons  managed  to  evade  detec- 
tion and  punishment,  though  they  hap- 
pened to  be  criminals.  A  man,  whose 
house  had  been  entered,  although  the 
police  might  not  be  sufficiently  astute 
or  successful  to  find  compromising  mat- 
ters in  it,  might,  nevertheless,  be  cri- 
minal ;  and  such  a  person,  who,  if  he 
succeeded  in  concealing  the  fact  that  in- 
struments were  in  his  possession  for  the 
purposes  of  crime,  would  be  held  up  as 
an  innocent  man. 

Me.  PARNELL  said,  this  was  a  most 
reasonable  Amendment,  and  he  should 
not  have  thought  that  it  would  have 
been  refused  by  the  Government.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  said  he 
did  not  consider  a  Return  of  these 
searches  would  at  all  answer  the  object 
he  (Mr.  Parnell)  had  in  moving  the 
Amendment,  as  the  Return  would  be  of 
a  general  character,  the  warrant  being 
issued  as  regarded  an  entire  district. 
The  warrants  would  embrace  the  dis- 
tricts of  a  Sub-Inspector  or  Inspector  of 
Police ;  but  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Committee  should  have 
some  information  as  to  the  action  of  the 
Government  under  this  Bill.  It  was 
perfectly  monstrous  that  every  reason- 
able Amendment  should  be  refused,  and 
he  must  say  that  if  the  Government  were 
to  continue  this  system  they  must  expect 
that  the  Bill  would  make  but  very  slow 
progress.  What  was  he  (Mr.  Parnell) 
asking  for  ?  Why,  that  Returns  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House, 
giving  the  names  of  persons  whose 
houses  were  searched  by  night  or  by 
day.  What  could  be  more  reasonable 
than  that;  and  if  the  Government  re- 
fused such  a  reasonable  Amendment, 
what  oould  they  expeot?    They  could 


only  expect  the  Bill  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed on  Report,  and  Amendments  to 
be  brought  forward  and  pressed  against 
every  section.     The  objection  the  right 
hon.   and   learned   Gentleman  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  made  to  the 
acceptance  of  this  Amendment  was  of  a 
most  trivial  character.     He  said  that  a 
man  whose  house  had  been  searched, 
though  nothing  might  have  been  found 
there,  might  still   be   a  criminal,  but 
would  be  held  up  as  an  innocent  person. 
Nothing  of  the  kind— he  (Mr.  Parnell) 
denied  the  right  of  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  to   suggest  such  a 
result.     The  name  of  such  a  man  would 
figure  in  the  Return  as  that  of  a  person 
who  had  had  a  search  made  in  his  hou6e. 
It  would  by  no  means  follow  that  he 
was  innocent  if  nothing  of  a  suspicious 
character  w«w  found  on  his  premises.  The 
Amendment  was  a  reasonable  one,  and 
he  should  press  it  upon  the  Committee. 

Mb.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN  said,  he  could 
not  understand  the  objection  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  this  very  reasonaWe  request. 
What  the  hon.  Member  asked  was  simply 
to  know  how  far  this  power  had  heen 
effective.  The  Government  had  given  Re- 
turns of  the  persons  arrested  under  the 
Coercion  Act;  but  they  had  raised  the 
same  objection  to  presenting  those  Re- 
turns that  they  were  raising  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  The  objection  was  pecu- 
liarly an  official  one.  One  reason  why 
the  Amendment  should  bo  pressed  was 
this — because  it  was  one  of  the  main 
accusations  against  the  Act  that  its  ob- 
jects  would  be  difficult  of  accompnsli- 
ment.  But  if,  by  presenting  these  Re- 
turns, the  Government  could  show  a 
number  of  cases  where  houses  had  been 
entered  and  arms  or  other  suspicious 
articles  had  been  found  in  them,  it 
would  be  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  these  powers. 

Dr.  COMMINS  said,  the  objection  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  was  a 
very  amusing  one,  and  it  reminded  him 
of  a  phrase  in  use  among  schoolboys 
when  they  were  detected  in  mischief. 
There  was  in  use  amongst  schoolboys  an 
old  proverb — '*  Any  excuse  is  better  than 
none  " — and  the  Government  now  seemed 
to  think  that  any  reason  was  better  than 
no  reason  at  all.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  no  reason  that  could  be  given, 
and  it  looked  very  much  like  trifling 
with  the  Committee  to  say  that  where  a 
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man's  house  was  entered,  and  nothing 
was  found  there,  although  that  man 
might  have  been  guilty  of  crime,  to 
record  the  fact  that  a  search  had  been 
fruitless  would  be  holding  him  up  as  a 
▼ery  good  character.  What  was  there 
in  this  that  even  looked  like  an  argu- 
ment ?  It  could  not  be  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  a  man  whether  his  name 
appeared  in  a  Heturn  or  not ;  it  would 
not  give  him  a  good  character  either 
with  the  police  or  with  his  neighbours ; 
indeed,  the  mere  fact  of  a  man's  name 
appearing  in  aBeturn  of  this  sort  would 
make  it  look  as  though  he  was  a  person 
against  whom  there  was  a  well-founded 
suspicion.  The  fact  of  appearing  in  a 
Keport  would,  to  his  mind,  be  damaging 
to  a  man's  character  rather  than  a  re- 
habilitation of  it,  as  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  think.  But 
the  Government  resisted  the  Amend- 
ment, and  did  not  condescend  to  give  a 
reason  for  so  doing ;  and  strong  spec- 
tacles were  not  required  to  see  why  it 
was  they  did  not  give  a  reason.  Lan- 
guage, it  was  said,  was  given  to  people 
to  conceal  their  thoughts;  but  to  the 
Treasury  Bench  it  was  apparently  given 
to  conceal  argument  and  to  conceal  rea- 
sons also.  The  Government  did  not  wish 
this  House  and  the  people  of  England 
to  know  how  they  were  using,  or  mis- 
using, the  powers  of  this  Bill.  The 
J>eople  of  England  were  in  the  habit  of 
ooking  on  such  warrants  as  an  invasion 
of  liberty  and  family  privacy ;  and  they 
should,  therefore,  be  informed,  from 
month  to  month,  how  many  of  these  in- 
vasions of  liberty,  how  many  of  these 
invasions  of  domestic  privacy,  how  many 
outrages  on  individual  rights  had  taken 
place  under  the  authority  of  this  Bill. 
The  Committee  had  heard  a  g^eat  deal 
lately  about  law  and  order ;  in  fact,  that 
bad  got  to  be  used  as  a  slangy  phrase. 
There  was  a  g^eat  deal  that  was  un- 
lawful and  disorderly  committed  in  the 
name  of  law  and  order ;  and  if  the  people 
of  England,  and  this  House  of  Commons, 
only  knew  how  Acts  of  this  description 
were  used  in  Ireland,  he  believed  there 
would  be  far  less  welcome  for  measures 
of  Coercion  in  this  Assembly,  and  that 
English  Governments  would  uot  be  so 
ready  to  demand  them.  Unless  some 
better  reason  were  given  against  the 
Amendment,  he  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Par- 
nail)  would  press  it  to  a  division. 


Me.  DAWSON  said,  there  was  another 
reason  why  the  Government  opposed  this 
Amendment,  and  it  was  because  they 
were  afraid  of  having  the  failure  of  this 
clause  exhibited.  Under  the  clause  as  it 
stood  they  would  publish  the  fact  that, 
say,  500  searches  had  been  made,  and 
would  leave  the  people  of  England  to 
believe  that  the  police  had  been  zealous 
and  active,  and  that  they  were  effectually 
dealing  with  illegal  practices ;  whereas, 
if  the  results  of  these  searches  were 
made  known,  it  might  be  seen  by  every- 
body that  499  out  of  the  500  searches  were 
vexatious  and  unnecessary.  He  was 
surprised  to  find  such  a  reasonableAmend- 
ment  as  this  refused,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment persisted  in  their  refusdi  he  could 
only  look  upon  it  as  for  the  reason  that 
these  searches  would  be  carried  out  in  a 
manner  distasteful  to  the  spirit  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  English 
nation.  If  that  was  not  the  reason,  it 
must  be  because  they  were  afraid  of 
piling  up  hundred  of  cases  of  failure. 

Mr.  JESSE  COLLINQS  said,  thtft.  as 
he  understood  the  Amendment,  its  object 
was  simply  to  provide  that  cases  of 
search  occurring  under  this  clause  should 
be  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Well,  he  could  scarcely  conceive  a  more 
reasonable  request  than  that,  and  if  it 
was  refused  it  seemed  to  him  that  the 
desire  of  the  Government  was  that  the 
acts  which  took  place  in  Ireland  under 
this  section  should  be  kept  secret.  No- 
thing more  abhorrent  to  the  English 
people,  or  more  unfair  to  the  Irish 
people,  he  could  not  conceive;  and  he 
wished  to  say  that  if  the  Government 
refused  such  Amendments— such  reason- 
able Amendments  as  this— against  which 
a  Representative  of  the  Government  Iiad 
given  a  reason  that  was  absolutely 
worthless  and  would  not  hold  water  for 
a  moment — they  would  be  responsible 
for  the  delay  which  would  take  place 
in  passing  the  Bill  through  the  House. 
I^et  English  Meml>ers  put  themselves  in 
the  position  of  Irish  Members  opposite. 
Supposing  it  was  proposed  to  piit  such 
clauses  as  these  in  force  against  English- 
men, Members  on  those  Benches  (the 
MinisterialBenches  below  the  Gangway), 
at  any  rate,  would  resist  the  proposal 
most  strenuously.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  commonest  English  fairness  in 
the  demand  that  those  who  were  to  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
should,  by  some  means  or  other,  have 
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their  cases  shown  to  the  public  and  the 
English  people.  If  these  Beturns  were 
allowed  and  it  were  shown  that  people 
whose  houses  had  been  searched  had 
suffered  deserredly,  well  and  good ;  but 
if  cases  were  shown  where  the  powers 
of  the  Act  had  been  misused  under  the 
arbitrary  action  of  the  police,  where  but  in 
that  House  were  they  likely  to  have  such 
abuses  rectified  ?  He  did  hope  that  the 
Govemment,  who  were  followed  by 
Members  below  the  Gangway  on  their 
own  side  like  a  flock  of  sheep  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  miserable  clauses, 
would — always  with  the  permission  of 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Dublin  (Mr.  Gibson),  who  seemed  to  be 
master  of  the  situation,  and  the  consist- 
ency of  whose  principles  he  admired, 
whilst  he  condemned  the  inconsistency 
of  the  principles  of  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  the  Front  Ministerial  Bench — yield 
to  this  very  reasonable  proposition,  and 
not  ask  their  followers  to  wade  further 
into  the  mire  of  restrictive  legislation. 
Do  not  let  them  punish  persons  who 
were  innocent,  and,  by  preventing  pub- 
licity, prevent  the  application  of  a  cure 
to  any  further  possible  abuse  of  the  Act. 
The  attorney  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnson)  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed .  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  possible,  by  means  of 
Questions  or  Motions  in  that  House,  to 
have  any  and  every  grievance  thoroughly 
ventilated.  He  would  ask  the  Committee, 
from  their  experience  of  the  Notice 
Paper  from  the  first  day  of  the  Session 
down  to  the  present  time,  to  say  whether 
there  had  been  a  single  matter  in  the 
most  remote  part  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
cerning the  most  obscure  person  in  the 
country,  which,  if  it  implied  personal 
grievance,  had  not  been  brought  before 
the  House,  and  information  demanded, 
and  that  demand  responded  to  in  every 
single  instance  ?  He  was  only  appeal- 
ing to  the  experience  of  the  House. 
Whenever  an  answer  on  one  of  these 
personal  matters  had  not  appeared  satis- 
factory to  hon.  Members,  had  it  not  led 
to  debate  in  which  every  single  case 
alleged  against  the  Government  had  been 
gone  into  ?  To  say  that  because  this  in- 
formation was  not  given  in  the  method 
suggested,  that  therefore  the  course  of 
the  Government  was  to  be  secret,  seemed 
to  him  to  be  begging  the  question. 
Every  Member  who    spoke  from    the 
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Bench  from  whioh  he  was  now  ^ 
spoke  under  official  responsibility,  and 
official  publicity  was  given  te  ef?erj 
statement  he  made.  To  say,  ^niore, 
that  every  case  of  grievance  wonM  not 
be  investigated  was  hardly  consistent 
with  the  fact. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  he  had  failed  to 
gather  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  observations  what  was  the 
nature  of  his  objection  to  this  Amend- 
ment. 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  W.  M.  Johnsoh)  : 
You  were  not  in  the  House  when  I  stated 
them. 

Mr.  DILLON  said,  it  did  not  appear 
to  him  to  be  a  reasonable  objection  to 
say  that  it  would  make  a  man  who  might 
be  guilty  of  crime,  but  on  whose  pre- 
mises none  of  the  articles  mentioned  in 
the  clause  were,  on  search,  discovered, 
appear  an  innocent  person  if  Retoms 
were  to  be  furnished.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  told  them  thej 
were  in  a  position  to  ask  Questions,  and 
that  they  could  obtain  all  the  redress  that 
was  necessary  for  aggrieved  individnals 
by  interro^ting  Ministers,  and  insisting 
upon  having  full  information.  WoU, 
he  admitted  that  Questions  had  been  put 
in  that  House  with  regard  to  a  great 
many  individuals ;  but,  as  a  rule,  no  in- 
formation had  been  elicited,  or,  at  any 
rate,  no  satisfactory  information.  The 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
gone  on  further  to  say  that  in  every  in* 
stance  where  they  received  no  informa- 
tion a  debate  ensued.  Did  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  desire  to 
see  that  system  more  generally  practised  f 
How  would  the  House  like  it,  supposmg 
at  Question  time,  in  consequence  ot  in* 
sufficient  or  unsatisfactory  information 
being  elicited  from  the  Gt>vemment,  fit® 
or  six  Motions  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  were  made?  What  would  the 
House  think  of  it,  supposing  there  was  a 
Motion  for  Adjournment  every  time  an 
Irish  Member  received  the  curt  reply  to 
a  Question — the  stereotyped  reply— "I* 
is  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  pleasure,"  with 
no  other  reason  being  g^ven  ?  No ;  the 
Government  would  not  give  these  Re- 
turns, because  they  knew  that  if  they 
were  published  to  the  House  this  in- 
famous Search  Clause  would  be  con- 
demned for  ever  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  The  Government  knew 
perfectly  well  that   if   now  the  Irish 
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Members  oould  only  rake  up  the  way 
these  Search  Clauses  had  worked  in  Ire- 
land for  years  past,  that  House,  eren  as  at 
present  constituted,  would  refuse  to  pass 
these  provisions  into  law.  They  would 
see  the  futility  of  such  powers — they 
would  see  that  crimes  had  never  been 
prevented — they  would  see  that,  while 
these  powers  had  been  used  to  harass 
and  humiliate  the  people,  no  ''Moon- 
lighter "  or  any  other  criminal  had  been 
arrested  imder  them.  If  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers could  carry^  this  Amendment,  it 
would  put  them  in  possession  of  proof 
that  this  clause  was  not  the  weapon 
which  it  was  represented  to  be  by  the 
Oovemment,  but  that  it  was  futile  for 
the  suppression  of  outrage,  and  a  most 
fertile  means  for  creating  exasperation 
and  rage  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Oentleman  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land had  spoken  of  this  clause  as  though 
it  were  a  mere  matter  of  course.  He 
had  said  that  a  clause  of  this  kind  had 
been  in  force  in  Ireland  almost  continu- 
ally since  1848.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Dillon) 
regretted  to  say  that  was  so,  and  that 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Irish 
peasantry  detested  English  law,  and  why 
no  Britie^  Government  could  ever  get 
them  to  obev  it.  The  right  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  spoke  of  this  clause  as 
though  it  were  one  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers oould  not  reasonably  object  to. 
They  were  not  to  object  to  a  clause 
which  allowed  a  rough  and  probably 
a  bad  policeman — and  when  he  said  that 
he  did  not  speak  of  any  of  the  men  indi- 
vidually, because  some  of  them  he  knew 
and  respected,  but  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  large  numbers  of  them  were 
exceedingly  rough  and  exceedingly  bad 
men — to  enter  the  home  of  any  poor 
Irish  peasant  as  it  pleased  him.  They 
must  remember  that  the  houses  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  were  of  the  humblest, 
often  composed  of  a  single  room ;  and 
tiiat  fact  ought  to  make  it  more  sacred 
than  the  home  of  the  rich  man.  Were 
theynot  to  objecttoadause  which  left  the 
home  of  every  peasant  in  Ireland  open  to 
be  insulted  by  the  police,  who  were  often 
envenomed  ag^ainst  these  poor  people,  for 
reasons  which  he  would  not  enter  into  ? 
Were  the  Irish  Members  to  be  told  that 
a  law  which  would  enable  a  policeman 
to  go  out  in  the  night,  break  in  the  door 
of  any  poor  peasant,  take  the  inmates 
out  of  be<d|  and  make  tiie  most  outrageous 


searches,  was  notan extreme  law?  Surely 
that  was  a  monstrous  proposition.  The 
Irish  Members  wished  to  be  ftoiished 
with  an  assurance  that  evidence  of  these 
cases  of  search  would  be  laid  before  the 
House— evidence  that  they  hoped  would 
influence  the  future  action  of  Parliament 
when  a  proposition  should  be  laid  before 
them  for  the  repeal  of  this  legislation — 
evidence  which  would  show  whether  this 
outrageous  clause  was  justified  by  the 
success  of  its  working,  or  proved — as 
the  Irish  Members  believed  it  would — to 
be  as  great  a  failure  as  the  Ooeroion  Act 
of  last  year.  If  the  Irish  Members  could 
prove  next  yecur  there  had  been  500  of 
600  searches  and  nothing  found,  would 
they  not  have  a  strong  case  for  the  repeal 
of  this  clause  ?  That  was  what  they  be- 
lieved would  happen ;  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment believed  that  that  was  going  to  be 
a  powerful  instrument  to  enaole  Siem  to 
seize  on  the  weapons  of  murder,  and  the 
books  of  secret  societies,  why  did  they 
not  g^ve  Returns,  in  order  tiiat  Parlia- 
ment might  know  what  was  being  done  ? 
If  they  used  this  clause  e£fectual^,  they 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  to  come  forward 
in  the  House  and  defend  its  continuance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  turned  out  a 
failure,  why  should  they  refuse  the  Irish 
Members  the  evidence  that  would  put 
them  in  a  position  to  argue  conclusively 
against  its  continuance  ? 

Me.  LABOUOHERE  said,  it  was 
really  a  most  remarkable  thing  that 
after  the  Prime  Minister  had  told  them 
how  desirable  it  was  that  this  Bill  should 
pass  speedily,  the  subordinates  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  hindered  its  pas- 
sago  by  refusing  the  most  reasonable 
requests  of  the  Insh  Members  and  those 
hon.  Members  on  the  Ministerial  side 
who  agreed  with  the  Irish  Members  in 
their  suggestions.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
if  this  concession  was  made  it  would 
benefit  rather  than  injure  the  Govern- 
ment. They  had  been  told,  reasonably 
enough,  by  the  Home  Secretary  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  to  em- 
ploy policemen  in  uniform  to  make  these 
searcnes,  but  that  detectives  would  be 
sent  out  for  that  purpose.  If  that  were 
so,  it  seemed  clear  that  all  sorts  of 
rumours  and  stories  would  get  abroad 
that  there  had  been  many  more  searches 
than  actually  took  place.  In  England 
an  Englishman's  house  was  his  castle ; 
but  in  Ireland  that  clearly  was  not  the 
case.    But  it  did  seem  to  him  reasonable 
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that  if  a  detective  was  to  be  allowed 
to  knock  at  the  doors  of  an  Irishman's 
house,  and  to  say,  **  I  have  a  right  of 
way  here  to  see  if  you  have  any  arms," 
and  if  that  detective  searched  the  house, 
and  did  not  find  arms  or  anything  else 
that  came  under  the  clause,  some  official 
record  should  be  kept  of  such  a  transac- 
tion. Surely  the  public  had  a  right  to 
know  what  houses  were  searched,  and 
bow  the  Executive  in  Ireland  were  carry- 
ing out  the  clause.  He  confessed  he 
should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
on  this  matter.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
had  listened  with  great  respect  to  the 
observations  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  so  far  had  occasion  to 
make  with  regard  to  this  Bill — he  con- 
sidered those  observations  a  g^eat  deal 
more  practical  than  those  which  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
seemed  to  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
**  no  surrender."  He  should  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Secretary  with 
reganl  to  this  clause,  and  as  to  whether 
be  did  not  think  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  even  desirable,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  government  of  Ireland, 
that  this  concession  should  be  made. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  considered 
it  necessary  that  this  concession  should 
be  made,  the  business  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary woiild  be  to  accept  the  view  of  his 
Colleague  and  adopt  the  Amendment. 
The  Committee  would  then  pass  this 
clause.  Yesterday  the  Prime  Minister 
made  a  handsome  statement  with  respect 
to  the  clause,  and  ever  since  that  it  had 
been  the  object  of  hon.  Gentlemen  below 
the  Gangway  opposite  to  proceed  with 
the  section  in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  They 
desired  to  meet  conciliation  by  concilia- 
tion, and  to  give  the  Home  Secretary 
his  clause.  But  for  an  hour  they  had 
been  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  get 
from  the  Home  Secretary  whether  or  not 
he  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  not  until  they  had  ex- 
hausted an  hour  that  the  Chief  Secretary 
Sot  up  and  told  them  that  the  Prime 
[inister  and  the  Home  Secretary  did 
intend  to  carry  out  the  pledges  that  had 
been  given,  and  specified  what  those 
pledges  were.  He  (Mr.  Labouchere) 
did  not  think  that  anyone  could,  with 
justice,  say  for  a  moment  that  either  to- 
day or  yesterday  the  Irish  Members  had 
been  open  to  the  charge  of  Obstruction. 

Jfr.  Lab&tiohere 


L"Oh,  oh!"]  Hon.  Gentlemen  said 
**  Oh.  oh !  "  but  when  a  Bill,  which  it  was 
admitted  was  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  liberties  of  Ireland,  and  which  was 
to  last  for  three  years,  was  brought  into 
the  House,  it  could  not  be  expected  to 
proceed  with  railroad  speed.  It  was 
necessary  that  it  should  be  exhaustively 
discussed.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that 
there  had  been  exhaustive  discussion, 
and  he  hoped  there  would  still  be  ex- 
haustive discussion ;  but  he  absolutely 
denied  that  there  had  been  any  Obstrac- 
tion.  He  challenged  any  hon.  Member 
to  say  to  the  contrary. 

Sir  HERVEY  BRUCE  said,  he  had 
not,  so  far,  opened  his  mouth  on  this 
question,  though  it  was  one  which  inte- 
rested everybody  in  the  country ;  but  he 
could  sit  silent  no  longer  and  hear  Be- 
presentatives  of  English  constituencies 
tell  them  that  they  were  taking  away 
from  Ireland  personal  liberty,  instead  of 
endeavouring,  as  the  Government  had 
told  them,  over  and  over  again,  they 
were  trying  to  do,  to  stop  assassination 
and  outrage.  He  shoula  like  to  know 
how  any  of  those  Gentlemen  who  re- 
presented Northampton,  Durham,  or 
Sunderland,  would  like  it  if  they  could 
never  go  away  from  their  places  of  busi- 
ness, or  from  wherever  they  might  b<», 
or  from  whatever  they  might  be  doingi 
without  the  protection  of  the  police- 
without  some  officer  to  guard  them  firom 
being  murdered  or  assaulted • 

The  chairman  :  The  hon.  GenUe- 
man's  observations  are  general  with  re- 
gard to  the  clause,  and  I  would  point 
out  to  him  the  Question  before  the  Com- 
mittee is  simply  an  Amendment  as  to 
Returns. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  he  had  to  point 
out  that  the  last  refuge  of  the  right  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  in  refusing  this 
Amendment  was  really  a  very  peculiar 
one.  When  asked  to  g^ve  his  sanction 
to  these  Returns,  so  that  hon.  Members 
might  have  the  whole  action  of  the  Oo* 
vernment  under  this  clause  before  them 
in  a  succinct  manner,  the  right  hon.  aD<l 
learned  Gentleman  said  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, that  they  could  get  all  the  informa- 
tion they  wanted  by  putting  Questions 
in  the  House.  Well,  he  (Mr.  Dawson) 
was  sorry  the  Master  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  was  not  present  to  hear  that 
statement.  Why,  instead  of  having  60 
Questions  on  the  Notice  Paper,  as  there 
wera  one  day  not  very  long  ago,  th^ 
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would  be  having  120.  The  right  hon. 
and  learned  Qeatleman  was  determined 
not  to  ag^ee  to  the  Amendment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  it  was  determined  to  leave 
the  clause  a  powerful  instrument  for  the 
detection  of  crime ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  effect  of  the  policy  he  was 
adopting  would  be  to  render  it  an  effi- 
cient instrument  for  the  creation  of 
crime.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Gliief  Secretary  had  had  only  very 
scanty  experience  of  Ireland ;  and,  so 
far,  the  Irish  people  had  no  very  parti- 
cular reason  to  be  enamoured  of  his  ad- 
ministration ;  but 

Mr.  WARTON  :  Order,  order ! 

Thb  CHAIRMAN:  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber is  not  speaking  to  the  question  of 
Returns. 

Me.  DAWSON 'said,  in  view  of  the 
position  he  (Mr.  Dawson)  held  as  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin-7-representing,  as  he 
did,  200,000  people  in  the  Irish  Metro- 
polis— he  would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chief  Secretary  to  deign 
to  g^ve  them  some  information  of  the 
searches  that  were  being  made,  so  that 
the  vast  police  machinery  that  existed 
in  the  country  might  not  be  the  means 
of  causing  new  outrages  by  the  arbi- 
trary and  outrageous  manner  by  which 
they  carried  out  the  powers  entrusted 
to  them. 

Mb.  LEAMY  said,  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  answer  the 
question  just  put  to  him.  Perhaps  the 
reason  they  had  received  no  answer,  or 
the  reason  the  Home  Secretary  did  not 
take  part  in  the  discussion,  was  that  he 
felt  tnat  on  this  clause,  at  least,  he  was 
unable  to  come  forward.  It  was  said 
that  if  this  Amendment  was  accepted  it 
would  render  the  clause  unworkable; 
but  were  they  to  understand  that  the 
Government  and  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  desired  that  in  every  case 
where  a  man's  house  was  searched, 
whether  arms  were  found  or  not,  that 
man  was  to  be  considered  guilty  ?  He 
would  ask  the  Chief  Secretary — who 
would  be  the  person  who  would  have 
the  carrjring  out  of  this  Act — to  give 
them  the  information  they  required. 
They  asked  for  some  solid  reason  for 
the  passing  of  this  clause  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Amendment.  He  did  not 
care  what  the  object  of  this  Act  might 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  Government. 
They  said  it  was  for  the  prevention  of 


crime — they  asked  these  extraordinary 
powers  for  that  purpose ;  and  was  it, 
then,  too  much  for  the  House,  who  gave 
them  these  powers,  to  ask  that  they 
should  be  told  how  those  powers  were 
being  carried  out  ?  He  knew  very  well 
that  the  Government  would  be  ashamed 
to  give  them  the  information,  and  that 
they  wanted  to  be  able  to  work  in  the 
dark.  Hon.  Members  from  Ireland 
were  told  that  they  could  put  Questions 
on  the  Notice  Paper.  Yes;  he  knew 
they  could — Questions  that  would  elicit 
little  or  no  information.  How  were 
they  to  find  out  how  the  clause  was 
worked  ?  They  were  told  that  they 
could  make  Motions.  So  they  could ; 
but  they  knew  that  Motions  were  of  no 
value  whatever  in  that  House.  What 
they  desired  was  that  hon.  Members 
should  be  able  to  find  out  whether  the 
powers  of  the  Bill  had  been  carried  out 
vexatiously,  or  whether  they  had  been 
carried  out  properly  and  successfully. 

Me.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  heartily 
concurred  with  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
in  the  course  he  had  taken  in  this  mat- 
ter. With  regard  to  this  Amendment, 
there  ought  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  the  Committee.  The  Government 
were  prepared  to  give  the  number  of 
warrants,  and  to  specify  the  districts ; 
but  they  were  not  willing  to  give  any 
further  particulars.  This  clause  was 
directed  against  political  organizations. 
Crime  was  a  secret  thing  that  worked  in 
an  unexpected  manner;  and  in  some 
respects  it  ought  to  be  met  with  its  own 
weapons.  The  police  were  responsible 
to  their  superiors,  and  their  superiors 
were  responsible  to  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment would  do  their  best  to  suppress 
this  crime.  On  no  other  occasion  in 
Ireland — or,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  in 
England — had  details  of  such  procedure 
been  required,  and  one  great  reason  for 
not  assenting  to  the  proposal  consisted 
in  the  speeches  of  hon.  Members.  What 
were  the  speeches  that  had  been  deli- 
vered? The  hon.  Member  for  Ipswich 
(Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings)  said  there  was 
nothing  more  abhorrent  to  the  English 
people  than  this  right  of  search,  and  the 
hon.  Member  spoke  of  this  as  a  miser- 
able clause.  This  was  not  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  or  he  should  be  dis- 
posed to  say  a  few  words  as  to  his  own 
view  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  English 
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and  the  Scotch  people ;  but  he  might 
•ay,  without  the  evidence  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite,  that  he  should  have  been 
glad  to  argue  that  that  feeling  was  as 
strong  in  those  parts  of  Ireland  which 
had  returned  Liberal  Members.  If  this 
strong  language  was  used  with  regard 
to  a  right  of  search,  and  hon.  Members 
talked  of  inquisitorial  police  pulling 
women  out  of  their  beds,  and  then 
asked  for  the  details  of  those  searches 
to  be  laid  before  the  House,  that  would 
leave  on  the  minds  of  the  police  the  idea 
that  the  House  of  Commons  wished  them 
to  restrict  their  searches  which  were 
under  a  clause,  which  was,  perhaps,  no 
less  important  than  any  other  provision 
in  the  Bill  for  detecting  and  putting 
down  crime,  against  which  this  Bill  was 
a  declaration — and  he  believed  a  very 
effective  declaration — of  war. 

Mr.  SHEIL  said,  he  did  not  see  that 
when  these  Betums  were  made  there 
would  be  no  secrecy.  All  that  was 
asked  for  was  that  the  searches  should 
be  set  out  in  the  Hetum ;  they  would 
be  well  known  in  the  district,  and, 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  secrecy. 
He  and  his  hon.  Friends  wished  to  have, 
in  that  form,  the  number  of  searches 
made,  and  the  only  argument  against 
that  proposal  was  that  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland,  and  he  was  very 
much  astonished  to  hear  that  the  Chief 
Seoretary  cordially  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Oentleman.  The  ar- 
gument of  the  Attorney  General  for  Ire- 
land was  that  these  matters  could  always 
be  raised  by  Motions  and  Questions; 
but  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Member 
ought  to  have  remembered  that  before 
Parliament  met  in  February  next  the 
right  of  raising  such  questions  would 
be  taken  away  by  the  Eules  of  Pro- 
cedure. 

Mb.  MACFAELANE  said,  he  could 
not  understand  why  the  Government  re- 
sisted this  proposal.  The  Eetum  would 
be  little  more  than  a  Criminal  Beturn, 
such  as  was  laid  before  Parliament  from 
year  to  year ;  and  he  should  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Government,  having  asked 
for  these  extraordinary  powers,  would 
only  have  been  too  ^lad  to  present  Be- 
tums which  would  justify  this  clause. 
The  Government  was  in  a  very  invidious 
position  in  asking  for  the  clause,  and  he 
should  have  thought  they  would  have 
desired  to  produce  Betums  which  would 
•how  that  their  demand  for  this  clause 

Mr,  Tr$velyan 


was  justified.  He  had  the  utmost  respect 
for  the  Chief  Secretary,  but  he  could  not 
understand  that  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
contention,  because  its  effect  would  be 
to  leave  the  police  absolutely  free.  The 
Beturn  would  only  show  that  there  had 
been  so  many  thousfimds  of  domiciliary 
visits  with  such  and  such  results ;  and, 
if  the  anticipations  of  the  Government 
were  correct,  the  Beturn  would  fully 
justify  their  demand;  and  upon  that 
ground  the  hon.  Member  for  Northamp- 
ton (Mr.  Labouchere)  had  suggested  that 
there  had  been  a  waste  of  an  hour  be- 
cause the  Home  Secretaj^  refused  to  an- 
swer a  plain  question.  T?he  Chief  Secre- 
tary, in  consequence  of  that  suggestion, 
had  intervened  somewhat  early  in  this 
discussion  and  given  his  opinion ;  but 
that  opinion  was  not  fortified  by  a  single 
argument.  He  had  no  desire  that  any 
criminal  should  escape  from  this  or  any 
other  Act ;  but  he  had  a  strong  desire 
that  innocent  people  should  escape  un- 
necessary annoyance,  and  he  appealed 
once  more  from  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
the  Home  Secretary. 

Mb.  GBAY  said,  the  Chief  Secretary 
seemed  to  thoroughly  sympathize  with 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  in  that  he  had 
undergone  a  very  material  change  since 
he  had  assumed  his  present  Office,  or  else 
the  anticipations  of  the  Irish  people, 
with  reference  to  his  advent  to  Office, 
were  grievously  wrong.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  he  was  willing  to  give 
information  as  to  the  number  of  warrants  j 
but  did  he  really  consider  that  such  a 
Beturn  would  contain  any  information 
at  all  ?  What  was  the  warrant  which 
was  to  be  issued  ?  It  was  not  to  search 
a  particular  house ;  if  it  was,  the  numb^ 
of  such  warrants  would  give  some  kind 
of  information,  but  it  was  a  general 
warrant  for  searching  an  entire  distnct ; 
and  in  that  way  one  man  might  search 
one  house,  but  another  might  search  « 
great  number  of  houses  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. The  Beturn  would  give  no  infor- 
mation as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
warrant  had  been  used,  or  as  to  whether 
the  powers  of  the  Bill  had  been  abused. 
The  Irish  Government  were  exceedingly 
ready,  when  it  suited  them,  to  lay  volu- 
minous Betums  upon  the  Table;  they 
presented  large  Blue  Books,  containii^K 
the  fullest  possible  details  of  outrages  or 
alleged  outrages,  even  down  to  attempts 
to  break  windows  or  pull  down  wall** 
This  they  did  not  object  to,  nor  did  the/ 
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object  to  the  large  totals  of  buoIi  cases 
whiok  were  to  be  used  to  the  detriment 
of  Ireland  on  the  pretence  that  they  were 
serious  outrages;  but  when  they  were 
asked  for  information  as  to  how  excep- 
tional powers  under  an  exceptional  Act 
had  been  used,  they  refused  to  give  such 
information.  The  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  this  particular  propo- 
sition made  him  more  hopeless  than  ever 
with  regard  to  any  other  portion  of  the 
Bill.  They  seemed  to  be  determined  to 
give  no  real  consideration  or  concession 
to  any  arguments,  no  matter  how  well 
founded  they  might  be.  That  was  an 
extraordinary  attitude  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  up  in  regard  to  the  only 
means  by  which  the  exercise  of  these 
extraordinary  powers  could  be  judged. 
Mr.  SEXTON  said,  he  had  thought 
nothinff  could  be  more  grotesque  than 
the  attitude  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland,  until  he  heard  the  speech  of  the 
Ohief  Secretary,  whose  argument  ap- 
peared to  resolve  itself  into  this.  One  of 
the  reasons  why  he  could  not  accede  to 
this  Amendment  was  that  speeches  had 
been  made  in  favour  of  it.  A  few  nights 
ago  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  as  a 
reason  for  shortening  the  debates  that 
when  a  Government  had  made  up  their 
minds  it  was  no  use  talking,  because  they 
irould  maintain  their  position.  That 
statement  was  intended  to  apply  to  Irish 
Members,  and  when  he  compared  that 
speech  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  to-day,  he  could  only  infer  that 
the  Chief  Secretary  desired  to  stifle 
debate  upon  this  Bill.  The  Government 
would  do  whatever  they  had  decided  to 
do  without  hearing  Irish  Members.  He 
referred  to  this  matter  for  the  purpose 
of  protesting  against  that  course,  be- 
cause the  only  inference  he  could  draw 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech 
was  that  he  wished  to  stifle  Irish  Mem- 
bers by  showing  that  it  was  no  use  for 
them  to  address  the  House.  There  was 
nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  strong 
determination  with  which  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary refused  to  give  any  facts  in  this 
case,  although,  on  the  night- arrests 
question,  he  voluntarily  produced  Ee- 
tums  to  show  that  in  1870  a  certain 
number  of  such  arrests  were  made.  On 
that  occasion  he  (Mr.  Sexton)  had  shown 
that  the  figures  produced  proved  the  op- 
posite of  the  Chief  Secretary's  conten- 
tion, and  that  of  eight  cases,  seven  were 
frivolous.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 


seemed  to  have  reconsidered  the  pro- 
priety of  giving  information ;  beoausei 
upon  the  clause  relating  to  strangers,  he 
forbore  to  give  any  information  in  re- 
gard to  arrests ;  and  now,  on  the  Search 
Clause,  although  there  were  records  in 
the  Castle,  he  would  not  state  whether 
this  clause  had  been  effective  in  past 
times.  Why  did  he  not  refer  to  figures 
relating  to  any  particular  year  to  show 
how  many  searcnes  the  police  made  and 
how  many  were  effective?  If  he  had 
been  able  to  show  that  this  clause  had 
been  effective  in  the  past,  that  would 
have  been  an  argument  for  passing  it 
now ;  but  the  inference,  from  his  atti- 
tude, was  that  there  was  no  evidence 
that  this  clause  had  been  effective. 
What  answer  had  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  given  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr.  Pamell)  ?  He 
said,  if  records  were  made  with  regard 
to  searches  under  which  nothing  was 
found,  the  men  concerned  would  be  held 
by  the  public  to  be  innocent.  If  that 
was  not  importing  a  tone  of  low  comedy 
into  the  serious  Business  of  the  House, 
he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  If  the 
police  had  a  continual  power  of  search, 
and  could  go  as  often  as  they  liked  and 
make  searches,  and  never  found  anj 
arms,  would  there  be  any  presumptive 
evidence  ?  There  was  a  great  difference 
between  **  not  guilty"  and  "not 
proven ;  "  and,  although  '*  not  guilty  '• 
meant  innocence,  yet  the  Attornev  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland  said  the  Scotcli  ''not 
proven  "  system  was  not  equivalent  to 
•*not  guilty."  And,  although  the  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  would  not 
consent  to  give  these  Heturns,  he  said 
hon.  Members  could  ask  Questions  and 
make  Motions.  Irish  Members  were 
sick  and  weary  of  asking  Questions^ 
[**  Hear,  hear!"] — but  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers thought  that  because  they  were 
weary  of  asking  Questions  they  would 
cease  to  ask  Questions,  they  were  count- 
ing without  their  host,  and  making  a 
great  mistake.  It  was  an  intellectual 
comfort  to  ask  Questions,  even  though 
no  satisfactory  answers  were  received. 
With  regard  to  the  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  he  should  say  that  the  utter- 
ances of  a  Sphinx  were  easier  to  under- 
stand than  his  answers.  No  doubt,  hon. 
Members  could  make  Motions ;  but  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  now 
opposed  a  general  Motion,  and  the  ma- 
jority would  follow  him ;  so  that  to  refer 
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hon.  Members  to  Motions  was  simply  to 
refer  them  from  one  difficulty  to  another. 
The  object  of  this  Amendment  was  that 
Parliament  should  be  able  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  powers  they  granted  ; 
but  the  silence  of  the  Home  Secretary 
on  the  past  effect  of  this  clause  con- 
vinced him  that  the  object  of  refusing 
this  Amendment  was  to  put  into  the 
mind  of  every  policeman  a  feeling  of 
complete  impunity — a  feeling  that  he 
was  safe  from  investigation  and  punish- 
menty  whatever  he  might  do  under  the 
clause;  and  that  whether  or  not  he 
found  arms,  or  ammunition,  or  docu- 
ments, or  instruments,  yet,  if  he  worked 
diligently  and  intruded  into  the  houses 
of  a  great  many  people,  and  so  created 
the  feeling  which  the  Government  de- 
sired to  create,  he  was  quite  free  from 
investigation.  If  these  Beturns  were 
granted  the  House  would  be  able  to  see, 
first,  whether  any  officer  in  Ireland 
exercised  his  power  wantonly  and  with- 
out discretion,  and  then  they  would  be 
able  to  see,  by  comparing  the  searches 
with  the  results,  whether  such  an  officer 
had  acted  on  private  pique,  or  anony- 
mous letters,  or  without  a  due  examina- 
tion of  the  information  given  to  him. 
The  knowledge  that  this  House  would 
be  able  to  criticize  the  action  of  such  an 
officer  would  have  a  salutary  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  by  these  Returns,  Parlia- 
ment would  be  able  to  do  what  it  did 
with  regard  to  every  other  Act.  When 
the  House  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament 
the  Government  presented  Beturns  from 
time  to  time,  showing  the  operation  of 
the  Act,  so  that  the  House  might  judge 
whether  the  Act  should  be  continued, 
repealed,  or  amended  ;  but  this  Act  was 
intended  to  be  exercised  in  the  dark, 
and  it  was  intended  to  give  complete 
impunity  to  the  police ;  and,  therefore, 
the  Government  did  not  wish  any  such 
information  to  be  laid  before  the  House. 
The  House  was  entitled  to  know  how 
many  searches  had  been  made,  and  to 
see  whether  the  number  had  risen  or 
fallen  each  year,  and  whether  success- 
ful results  had  risen  or  fallen  ;  and  so  to 
test  whether  the  situation  had  become 
more  acute  or  not.  The  Government 
were  acting  in  this  matter  in  a  way 
which  showed  that  they  were  making  a 
dupe  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  CHAIBMAN  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber  has  no  right  to  make  imputations 
upon  Members  of  the  Government. 

Mr,  Sexton 


Mr.  sexton  said,  he  was  not 
ferring  to  individual  Members  of  the 
Gt>vernment,  but  to  the  Government  as 
a  whole  ;  and  he  submitted  that  he  was 
entitled  to  criticize  the  Government  as  a 
whole.  By  refusing  to  lay  on  tlie  Table 
from  year  to  year  evidence  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  Act  was  worked  they 
were  treating  the  House  with  contempt. 

Mr.  T.  D.  SULLIVAN  said,  he 
wished  to  know  why  the  Government 
desired  to  keep  the  Committee  in  the 
dark  with  regard  to  this  Act,  as  thej 
evidently  did  wish.  The  Committee  had 
a  right  to  claim  from  the  Government 
the  fullest  information  upon  every  sub- 
ject with  which  the  Government  had  to 
deal,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  With 
regard  to  affairs  in  Egypt,  the  Govern- 
ment would  give  full  information  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  to  the  House ; 
and  with  regard  to  affairs  in  Africa, 
they  were  ready  to  give  all  the  infor- 
mation they  could,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time.  Upon  those  matters,  Blue 
Books  and  despatches  were  presented ; 
but  with  regard  to  this  most  serious 
matter,  as  to  the  operation  of  this  terrible 
Act  in  Ireland,  the  House  was  to  be 
kept  in  the  dark  ?  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  House  would  submit  to 
that.  Did  any  hon.  Member  suppose 
that  under  this  oppressive  Act  the  most 
extreme  and  hurtful  measures  would  not 
be  resorted  to  against  the  people  ?  Did 
anybody  suppose  the  Act  would  be  al- 
lowed to  become  a  dead  letter?  Did 
not  everyone  know  that  the  police  would 
go  to  work,  immediately  the  Queen's 
consent  was  given  to  the  Act,  to  make 
raids  upon  the  people,  ravage  their 
homes,  and  turn  their  places  upside 
down?  It  might  be  very  amusing  to 
English  Members  that  the  homes  of 
Irish  peasants  should  be  invaded  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  by  the  police,  but 
it  would  not  be  amusing  to  the  victims; 
and  the  feelings  that  would  arise  in  their 
minds,  through  being  subjected  to  such 
outrages,  would,  in  one  form  or  another, 
some  day  inevitably  find  expression. 
With  regard  to  the  Coercion  Act,  very 
minute  Beturns  were  laid  before  the 
House  showing  the  names  of  the  persons 
arrested,  and  other  particulars,  together^ 
to  some  extent,  with  the  reasons  for  the 
arrests.  Why  should  not  the  same  good 
example  be  adopted  in  this  case  ?  Why 
should  not  Beturns  bo  made  giving  the 
names  of  the  persons  whose  houses  were 
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searched,  and  the  results  of  the  searches? 
Was  that  too  much  enlightenment  to 
give  to  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Was 
it  too  much  for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  expect  ?  Would  the  House  te  satis- 
fied to  leave  all  this  work  to  be  carried 
on  in  the  dark  ?  There  was  to  be  secrecy 
from  first  to  last ;  there  was  to  be  im- 
punity to  the  police  to  make  searches 
and  seizures,  and  to  commit  what  might 
be  in  some  cases  outrages  without  any 
right  of  appeal  against  them,  either  for 

i'ustice  or  compensation,  for  wrong  and 
larm  done  to  the  people.  That  had 
been  already  decided.  The  police  were 
to  be  free  to  make  such  raids  as  they 
chose,  and  do  as  much  damage  as  they 
pleased  to  the  people,  and  the  people 
were  to  have  no  right  of  appeal  against 
such  treatment.  Not  only  were  the 
policemen  to  have  their  impunity,  but  the 
Executive  in  Ireland  were  not  to  be  com- 
pelled to  g^ve  any  statement  as  to  their 
conduct.  What  would  happen  under 
this  state  of  things  ?  If  the  Qovernment 
wished  to  get  up  a  rebellion  in  Ireland 
they  were  going  the  right  way  about  it, 
by  passing  such  measures  as  this  under 
existing  circumstances.  Why  should 
not  light  be  let  in  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Oovernment.  so  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  England,  and  Europe,  and 
America  might  see  how  they  were  deal- 
ing with  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  If  they 
were  able  to  say  that  their  acts  would 
bear  the  light  of  day  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  were  acting  as  a  Qovernment 
ought  to  act,  why  should  they  refuse 
this  demand  to  present  periodical  Be* 
turns  showing  that  they  had  done  good 
under  cover  of  this  Act  ?  It  was  said 
that  Irish  Members  could  challenge 
these  results  by  Questions.  He  remem- 
bered that  when  the  Coercion  Bill  of 
last  year  was  being  passed  it  was  said 
they  could  challenge  its  operation  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House,  and  he,  being  a 
young  Member  then,  was  foolish  enough 
to  suppose  that  meant  something ;  but 
after  further  experience  in  the  House,  he 
found  that  it  meant  absolutely  nothing, 
except  that  it  was  open  to  them  to  move 
a  Vote  of  Want  of  Confidence  in  the 
Government.  What  was  the  value  of  a 
Question  ?  The  Question  was  placed  on 
the  Paper,  and  the  Clerk  at  the  Table 
revised  it,  and  in  many  cases — he  sup- 
posed quite  properly — struck  out  what 
was  supposed  to  be  outside  the  Question. 
The  Member  might  put  his  Question, 


but  would  receive  a  brief  and  curt  an- 
swer from  some  Member  of  the  Oovern- 
ment, and  upon  that  answer  no  dis- 
cussion could  be  raised.  So  the  matter 
ended,  and  that  Irish  Members  were 
asked  to  consider  as  the  means  of  chal- 
lenging the  action  of  the  Oovernment. 
When  the  Prime  Minister  was  asked 
about  this  matter  one  evening,  he  said 
the  Government  were  acting  upon  their 
respoDsibility,  and  hon.  Members  might 
bring  them  to  account,  if  they  chose,  by 
moving  a  Vote  of  Want  of  Confidence ; 
but  that  was  a  very  safe  challenge  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  make.  He 
urged  the  Committee  to  agree  to  this 
proposal,  in  order  that  they  might  know 
what  was  being  done  in  regard  to  search- 
ing houses  under  this  Act,  and  that  thej 
might  know  the  names  of  the  occupants 
of  the  houses  and  the  results.  What 
harm  would  accrue  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  Ireland  from  having:  such 
information  before  the  House  ?  Wo.uld 
not  every  hon.  Member  feel  himself 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland  if  he  had  such  Betums  before 
him?  And  would  not  everyone  be  so 
much  the  wiser,  and  so  much  the  more 
competent  to  judge  of  the  right  or  the 
wrong  action  of  the  Government?  It 
was  undeniable  that  such  information 
would  be  useful  to  Irish  Members,  and 
to  Members  on  all  sides  of  the  House. 
Withholding  such  information  was  sus- 
picious in  the  House,  and  dangerous  in 
regard  to  Ireland.  In  every  district  in 
Ireland  where  searches  were  made  the 
people  would  know  very  well  what  had 
been  done.  They  would  know  where 
wrong  had  been  committed — if  wrong 
had  been  committed — and  the  feeling  of 
exasperation  resulting  from  that  wrong 
would  spread  among  the  people,  and  the 
country  would  seeth  with  excitement.  If 
wrong  was  done,  and  improper  and  cruel 
searches  were  made  by  the  police,  the 
knowledge  of  those  searches  would 
spread  among  the  people,  and  the  feel- 
ing created  by  those  acts  would  be  in- 
tensified by  the  fact  that  while  such  acts 
would  be  notorious  in  Ireland  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  kept  in  ignorance 
of  them.  Was  it  desirable  that  the 
House  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  working  of  this  Act  ?  Such  a  course 
would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  mac  IYER  said,  he  regarded 
this  proposal  as  perfectly  reasonable 
from  any  point  of  view.     The  House 
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ouglit  to  be  informed  as  to  how  little 
and  how  much  the  Gbvernment  were 
likely  to  accomplish  by  this  Act.  He 
entirely  distrusted  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  powers  they  asked  for 
might  bo  right  and  proper  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  an  Executive  which  could  be 
trusted ;  but  to  give  this  Government  these 
powers  was  like  placing  firearms  in  the 
hands  of  children.  The  present  Govern- 
ment had  no  policy. 

The  CHAIkMAN  :  The  hon.  Member 
must  not  speak  in  general  terms  of  the 
Government,  but  only  upon  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  mac  IVEE  said,  he  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  tell  the  House 
periodically  what  they  were  doing,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  one  day  they 
might  be  too  lax,  and  another  day  too 
severe.  He  really  believed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  policy 
and  could  not  be  trusted  ;  and  for  these 
reasons  he  cordially  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

ICb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  regretted 
some  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
Chief  Secretary,  because  they  seemed 
to  be  wanting  in  the  Liberal  spirit  which 
would  have  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
case  of  the  Irish  Members.  He  had  been 
eager  to  hear  what  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's opinion  was,  because,  hitherto, 
he  had  been  unable  to  gather  any  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  the  refusal  by  the 
Government  to  give  the  Hetums  asked 
for  as  to  the  searches  for,  and  seizures 
of,  arms;  and  the  observations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  convinced 
him  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  de- 
mand. What  did  the  Chief  Secretary 
say  ?  He  said  what  ought  to  be  done 
was  to  put  down  crime,  and  that  criminals 
were  to  be  met  with  their  own  weapons. 
He  (Mr.  Taylor)  should  have  thought 
that  the  mode  in  which  they  ought  to 
treat  criminals,  however  much  it  might 
be  tempered  with  severity,  would,  at 
least,  be  one  of  justice,  impartiality,  and 
great  care,  in  order  that  the  wrong  per- 
sons should  not  be  struck  at.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  however,  said  criminals 
would  have  to  be  struck  at  with  their 
own  weapons,  and  that  meant  brutally, 
carelessly,  and  indiscriminately.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that  if 
tliis  provision  was  not  given  as  it  stood, 
the  police  would  not  feel  that  they  had 
the  Government  behind  them.  The 
restriction  proposed,  however,  he  thought 
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a  most  desirable  one,  because,  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  such  as  those 
existing  in  Lreland,  the  far  greater  part 
of  the  injury  was  done  by  brutal  and 
ignorant  subordinates ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  anything  done  by  those  sub- 
ordinates should  be  made  known  te  the 
public.  Therefore,  he  thought  the  pre- 
sent demand  most  reasonable. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — ^Ayes  67; 
Noes  242:  Majority  185.— (Div.  List, 
No.  167.) 

On  Question,  "That  the  Claase,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  BiU  ?  " 

Mr.  EEDMOND  said,  he  most  ear- 
nestly objected  to  the  clause.  He  had 
a  full  sense  of  the  value  of  the  con* 
cession  made  by  the  Prime  Minister; 
but  that  concession  did  not  sensibly 
diminish  his  objection  to  the  principle 
of  this  clause.  The  concession  made  by 
the  Home  Secretary  had  been  frankly 
accepted  by  his  hon.  Friends,  and,  so 
far  as  it  went,  they  gave  credit  to  the 
Government  for  making  that  concession ; 
but  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose  that 
because  a  concession  was  made  upon  one 
part  of  the  clause  they  were  not  to  strive 
to  amend  the  clause  upon  every  other 
portion  which  they  thought  objection* 
able.  Their  objection  to  this  clause  was 
twofold.  In  the  first  place,  they  be- 
lieved it  was  absolutely  useless  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and 
upon  that  point  they  challenged  the  Go- 
vernment. This  clause  was  similar  to  a 
power  long  possessed  by  the  Government 
in  Ireland ;  and  before  the  Government 
could  justify  a  claim  for  a  renewal  of 
that  power  they  were  bound  to  show 
that  the  power  previously  possessed  had 
been  efficient  for  the  prevention  of 
crime.  Of  that,  however,  they  had  had 
no  actual  demonstration ;  they  had  had 
no  figures  adduced  to  show  that,  in  the 
past,  this  power  had  been  of  the  slightest 
value  in  Ireland.  Every  man  who  de* 
sired  to  commit  assassination  would  ob- 
tain the  weapons  for  his  fell  purpose,  no 
matter  what  powers  the  Government 
might  obtain ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  that,  by  a  clause  of  this  kind, 
the  Government  would  be  able  to  dis- 
arm assassins  in  Ireland.  Under  the 
Arms  Act  of  last  year  searches  were  ex- 
tensively made  in  Ireland,  and  he  did 
not  know  any  portion  of  the  coercive 
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policy  of  the  Oovernment  whicli  had 
produced  a  worse  effect  in  Ireland  than 
the  powers  exercised  under  the  Arms 
Act.  Large  bodies  of  police  had  gone 
over  whole  districts  and  searched  every 
house  within  those  districts,  and  yet 
there  was  no  information  to  show  that 
they  had  been  able  to  lay  their  hands 
on  any  arms.  The  Home  Secretary 
seemed  to  object  to  an  Amendment  that 
had  recently  been  proposed  for  the  pur- 

Soae  of  having  the  names  of  men  whose 
ouses  had  been  searched,  together  with 
the  result  of  those  searches,  presented 
to  Parliament,  on  the  ground  that  if 
the  names  of  such  men  were  submitted 
to  the  House  it  might  be  held  that  be- 
cause the  searches  had  been  made  with- 
out any  result,  therefore  the  men  were 
innocent.  Surely,  if  a  search  was  made 
and  no  arms  were  found,  the  man  whose 
house  was  searched  was  innocent,  at  all 
events,  of  the  suspicion  which  the  police 
entertained.  The  police,  in  such  a  case, 
would  have  acted  on  the  suspicion  that 
the  man  possessed  arms ;  but  if  no  arms 
were  found,  surely  it  was  right  to  re- 
gard such  a  man  as  innocent.  Every 
safeguard  of  the  right  of  search,  which 
the  Irish  Members  had  endeavoured  to 
get  inserted  in  the  clause,  had  been  re- 
fused. He  could  see  no  more  reasonable 
demand  than  was  made  by  them  in  the 
recent  Amendment.  As  the  matter  now 
stood,  this  clause  might  be  used  by  the 
Oovernment  entirely  in  the  dark ;  they 
might  search  houses  all  over  the  coun- 
try^  and  the  House  of  Commons  was  to 
be  kept  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  searches  were  car- 
ried out  and  of  the  results  which  ensued. 
It  was  intolerable  that  police  officers  in 
Ireland  were  to  be  armed  with  power  to 
make  searches  wherever  and  whenever 
they  chose,  and  they  were  not  to  be 
called  to  account  by  the  Bepresentatives 
of  the  people  in  that  House.  No  doubt 
the  police  would  be  accountable,  as  the 
Committee  had  been  told,  to  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  and  the  Executive  Go- 
vernment were  responsible  to  that  House. 
But,  as  had  been  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Cork  (Mr. 
Pamell),  what  was  the  use  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  being  responsible  to 
that  House  when  that  House,  could  not 
have  information  in  its  possession  as  to 
how  the  Executive  Government  carried 
out  its  powers?  He  and  his  hon.  Friends 
objected  to  this  clause,  firstly,  because 
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similar  clauses  in  the  past  had  proved  to 
be  inefficient,  and  because  they  were 
justified  by  the  history  of  the  past  in 
prophesying  that  the  clause  would  be 
absolutely  useless.  But  they  had  a 
second  objection  to  the  clause,  and  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  irritating  in- 
fluence which  its  existence  must  have  on 
the  minds  of  the  peaceable  people  of 
Ireland.  The  Irish  Members  were 
reproached  the  other  night  for  op- 
posing this  Bill,  and  for  not  making 
some  suggestions  as  to  how  crime  could 
be  suppressed  in  Ireland.  There  were 
no  men  who  desired  more  than  they  did 
that  disturbance  in  Ireland  should  be  put 
down ;  there  were  no  men  more  anxious 
than  they  to  see  the  Government  take  a 
course  of  action  which  would  tend  in 
that  direction ;  but  it  was  because  they 
knew  that  the  exercise  of  the  arbitrary 
power  contained  in  this  clause  was  one 
of  the  very  things  which  would  tend  to 
create  the  state  of  feeling  which  pro- 
duced crime  that  they  opposed  the  clause, 
and  found  it  their  duty  to  endeavour  in 
every  way  to  amend  it.  The  whole  effect 
of  a  coercive  policy  in  Ireland  had,  gene- 
ration after  generation,  been  proved  to 
be  in  the  direction  of  crime.  Crime  and 
outrage  in  Ireland  this  time  last  year 
was  not  half  as  terrible  as  it  was  to-day. 
What  was  the  reason  ?  The  country  was 
in  a  comparatively  peaceable  condition 
before  the  Government  exercised  the 
power  of  search  and  other  arbitrary 
powers  which  were  entrusted  to  them 
under  the  Coercion  Act;  the  Govern-, 
ment  insisted  upon  obtaining  their  Co- 
ercion Act  last  year ;  they  insisted  upon 
depriving  the  people  of  the  restraining 
influence  of  the  action  of  their  leaders ; 
and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  condition 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  few  months.  He 
was  very  deeply  impressed  with  the  use- 
lessness  of  Irish  Members  speaking  at 
all  in  the  House  of  Commons.  [*'  Hear, 
hear ! "]  Hon.  Gentlemen  cheered  that 
remark ;  but  could  hon.  Gentlemen  know 
what  the  effect  of  that  cheer  must  be  on 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  f  He 
and  his  hon.  Friends  were  sent  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  represent  them,  and 
to  endeavour,  according  to  their  lightSi 
to  get  justice  done  for  Ireland  in  that 
House ;  and  when  hon.  Members  cheered 
him  when  he  said  it  was  useless  for  Irish 
Bepresentatives  to  speak  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  did  hon.  Members  not  know 
that  the  effect  of  that  cheer  must  be  to 
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convince  the  Irish  people  of  the  truth  of 
the  Btatement  that  Irish  Members  had 
no  inflaence  here,  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were,  so  far  as  the  decision  on  any 
Bill  was  concerned,  practically  unrepre- 
sented,  and  that  Parliamentary  repre- 
sentatiTe  government  in  respect  to  Ire- 
land was  nothing  but  a  sham.      The 
voices    of   Irish    Hepresentatives  were 
unheeded ;  their  endeavours  to  amend 
clauses  like  the  present  were  voted  down 
by  English  and  Scotch  Members ;   and 
when  they  expressed  the  belief  that  it 
was  useless  for  them  to  advance  their 
opinions  in  the  House,  they  were  met 
with   the  encouraging  cheers  of   hon. 
Gentlemen    representing    English    and 
Scotch  constituencies.     He  warned  the 
Government  and  their  supporters  that 
they  were  traversing  the  road  at  the  end 
of  which  they  would  find  anarchy,  and 
murder,   and  assassination  of  a  worse 
type  than  any  they  had  yet  met  with. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  operation  of 
this  clause  would  excite  in  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant  people  of  Ireland  feelings 
more  bitter  towards  England,  and  to- 
wards the  Government  of  England  which 
ruled  their  land,  and  over  which  they 
had  no  influence,  than  any  they  had  yet 
entertained.     He  would  say,  in  conclu- 
sion, that  if  he  were  a  man  who  desired 
to  bring  about  interminable  discord  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland,  if  he  were 
a  man  who  desired  by  desperate  courses 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  ever  bringing 
about  conciliation  between  the  people  of 
the  two  countries,  he  would  support  the 
Qt)vernment  in  this  Bill ;  he  would  sup- 
port them  in  endeavouring  to  get  the 
powers  they  sought  under  this  clause. 
It  was  because  he  was  anxious  for  the 
peace  of  his  country,  it  was  because  he 
was  ashamed  of  the  excesses  into  which 
the  Government  had  been  able  to  drive 
his  fellow-countrymen,   it  was  because 
he  felt  keenly  the  present  condition  of 
Ireland,  that  on  this  occasion  he  spoke 
strongly.    The  Government  were  taking 
the  worst  action  they  possibly  could,  and 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  this  clause. 
He  wished  his  voice  could  be  effective;  he 
wished  there  were  some  means  whereby 
he  could  make  his  opinions  felt  by  the 
English  and  Scotch  Members  who  were 
supporting  the  Government.     He  de- 
spaired of  making  any  impression  upon 
those  Members ;  he  felt  that  the  opinions 
and  arguments  of  the  Irish  Members 
had  no  weight  with  them ;  he  felt  they 
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were  determined  to  follow,  once  again, 
the  Government  along  the  path  of  co- 
ercion, and  he  could  only  say  that  a  day 
would  come — and  it  was  not  very  dis* 
tant — when  those  Members  would  find 
that  the  course  they  were  now  pursuing 
would  not  result  in  occasional  assassina- 
tions  in  Ireland,  but  would  result  in  a 
state  of  public  feeling  in  that  country 
which  would  make  government  a  thing 
quite  impossible.  Although  he  did  not 
desire  to  see  the  independence  of  bis 
country  obtained  in  that  way,  still  the 
result  might  be  one  which  would  not 
make  him  regret  the  mad  and  infatuated 
course  which  he  believed  the  English 
Government  were  now  adopting. 

Mr.  JOSEPH  CO  WEN  said,  the  sub- 
ject  had  been  thrashed  out  during  the 
prolonged  discussions,   and  he  had  no 
wish  to  detain  the  Committee  by  any 
elaborate  argument  against  the  clause. 
He,    however,  wished,    as   an  English 
Member,  to  record  his  protest  against 
its  irritating  provisions.     There  was  no 
clause  in  the  Bill  calculated  to  produce 
more  bitter  feelings  against  this  coun- 
try, and  none  less  calculated  to^  pro- 
duce   what    the    Government    wished. 
English  Members  did  not  realize  the 
efl^ect  of  the  operation  of  the  clause. 
He  was  satisfied,  if  they  only  thought 
the  matter  over  seriously,  they  would  not 
support  the  clause  in  the  manner  they 
now  did.     The  clause  would  be  made 
the  means  of  the  greatest  oppression  by 
the  police  in  the  distant  parts  of  the 
country,   where  there  was   no    control 
over  them  ;  it  would  unquestionably  he 
used  vindictively  and  capriciously.    He 
believed  that  persons  acquainted  with 
Ireland  would  admit  there  was  no  one 
thing  the  people  protested  against  more 
determinedly    and  consistently  in   the 
coercive  policy  adopted  towards  their 
country  than  these  powers  of  arbitrary 
interference  in  domestic  arrangements 
by  the  police.     A  man  could  easily  for- 
give an  injury,  and,  if  he  was  a  generous 
man,  he  would  soon  forget  it ;  but  QO 
man  was  ready  either  to  forgive  or  forget 
an  insult.    And    the  police   used  the 
power  that    this    clause    conferred  to 
insult  worthy,  well-meaning,  inoffensive 
people.     Like  little  Jacks-in-offioe,  they 
strained  their  powers  to  magnify  them* 
selves  and  to  punish  those  against  whom 
they  had,  or  supposed  they  had,  a  cause 
of  grievance.    The  Irish  peasantry,  like 
every  other  class,  had  their  faults  \  bat 
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tbey  were  the  mosfc  yirtaoas  people  in 
the  world ;  and  it  was  an  outrage  upon 
their  domestic  life  to  have  policemen 
breaking  ioto  their  houses  at  midnight 
and  subjecting  their  women  and  children 
to  wanton  indignities.  The  Prime 
Minister  had  made  a  concession  on  this 
clause.  He  recognized  it  fully ;  but  he 
feared  that  when  the  concession  came  to 
be  put  into  words  it  would  be  found  that 
what  the  Irish  Members  meant  and 
what  the  Prime  Minister  meant  was 
somewhat  different.  But  it  was  un- 
necessary to  debate  that  now,  as  it 
would  come  up  afterwards.  While  ad- 
mitting the  concession,  he  still  resisted 
the  clause,  even  with  it.  It  did  not  strike 
at  its  worst  features.  The  hon.  Member 
for  New  Boss  (Mr.  Redmond)  had  com- 
plained of  the  blind  manner  in  which 
£nglish  Liberals  were  supporting  the 
Government  on  this  Bill.  He  sorrow- 
fully admitted  the  justice  of  the  criti- 
cisms. It  was  to  him,  as  an  English 
Kadical,  a  source  of  humiliation  and 
astonishment  to  see  professing  Liberals 
trampling  underfoot  eyery  semblance  of 
the  principles  through  which  they  had 
passed  to  power.  But  he  knew  it  was 
useless  remonstrating.  Tbey  were  hope- 
lessly bound  to  the  Government,  and 
they  would  vote  as  they  were  told.  They 
might  as  well  sing  Psalms  to  the  parish 
pump  as  to  apply  arguments  to  the  ruck 
of  the  Party  that  sat  behind  the  Ministry. 
They  had  passed  the  region  of  reason 
and  argument.  They  did  not  listen  to 
what  was  said,  and  they  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  understand  either  the  Bill 
or  the  Amendments.  They  left  the 
House  nearly  empty  while  the  discus- 
sion was  going  on,  and  only  crowded 
into  the  doors  when  the  division  bell 
was  rung.  The  Whips  told  them  whe- 
ther they  were  **  Ayes  *'  or  whether 
they  were  **  Noes ; "  and,  like  a  flock  of 
sheep,  they  followed  their  Leaders  either 
into  one  Lobby  or  into  the  other.  It 
was  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  convince 
them  of  the  justice  of  the  cause  he  was 
pleading ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  the 
duty  of  those  who  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  the  Bill  would  make  matters 
in  Ireland  worse  instead  of  better,  that 
it  would  promote  crime  instead  of  pre- 
venting it,  to  fight  every  section,  and,  if 
necessary,  every  line,  to  the  last — to 
fight  it  honourably  according  to  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  the  regulations 
of  gentlemanly  debate ;  and  to  do  that 


he,  for  one,  was  determined;  come  what 
might. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  259  ; 
Noes  45  :   Majority  214. 

AYES. 


Acland,  C.  T.  D. 
Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Alexander,  Colonel 
Allen,  H.  a. 
Allsopp,  C. 
Anderson,  G. 
Armitage,  B. 
Aylmer,  J.  E.  F. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  J.  B. 
Baring,  T.  0. 
Baring,  Viscount 
Barnes,  A. 
Barren,  J. 

Barttelot,  Sir  "W.  B. 
Bass,  Sir  A 
Bass,  H. 

Baxter,  rt.  hon.  "W.  E. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Blackbume,  Col.  J.  I. 
Bolton,  J.  C. 
Borlase,  W.  C. 
Bourke,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Brand,  H.  R. 
Braasey,  H.  A. 
Brassey,  Sir  T. 
Bright,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Brinton,  J. 
Broadhurst,  H. 
Broadlev,  W.  H.  H. 
Brodrick,  hon.  W.  St. 

J.  F. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Bruce,  Sir  H.  H. 
Buchanan,  T.  R. 
Caine,  W.  S. 
Cameron,  D. 
Campbell,  J.  A. 
Campbell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G-. 
Campbell,  R.  F.  F. 
Campbell-  Bannerman, 

H. 
Carington,    hon.    Col. 

W.  H.  P. 
Cartwright,  "W.  C. 
Causton,  K.  K. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  O. 
Chamberlain,  rt.  hn.  J. 
Cheetham,  J.  F. 
Childers,  rt.  hn.  H.CJB. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Clive,  CoL  hon.  G.  "W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Coddington,  W. 
Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  K 
Collins,  T. 
Compton,  F. 
Coope,  O.  E. 
Corbett,  J. 
Cotes,  C.  0. 


Courtauld,  G. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cropper,  J. 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Davenport,  H.  T. 
Davenport,  W.  B. 
Davies,  R. 
De  Ferrieres,  Baron 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dixon-HarUand,  F.  D. 
Dodds,  J. 

Dodson,  rt.  hon.  J.  G-. 
Douglas,  A.  Akers* 
Duckham,  T. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Egerton,  Adm.  hon.  F. 
Elliot,  hon.  A.  R.  D. 
EUiot,  G.  W. 
Emlvn,  Viscount 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fawuett,  rt.  hon.  U. 
Ffolkes,  Sir  W.  H.  B. 
Filmer,  Sir  E. 
Fmch,  G.  H. 
FitzwiUiam,  hn.  H.  W. 
FoIJHinbe,  C.  U.  S. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
Fowler,  R.  N. 
Fry,  L. 
Fry,  T. 
Gamier,  J.  C. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Oladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  U.  J. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Glyn,  hon.  S.  C. 
GK>ldney,  Sir  G. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Gore-Langton,  W.  S. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grant,  A. 
Greene,  E. 
GJregory,  G.  B. 
Grev,  A.  H.  G. 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,   right  hon. 

LordG. 
Hamilton,  J.  G.  C. 
Harcourt,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

W.  G.  V.  V. 
Hastings,  G.  W. 
Hayter,  Sir  A.  D» 
Henderson*  F. 
Heneage,  E. 
Herbert,  hon.  S. 
Herschell,  Sir  F. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
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HiU,  T.  R. 
Holden,  I. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
HoUand,  S. 

golms,  J. 
ope,  rt.  hn.  A.  J.  B*  B. 
Howard,  £.  S. 
HUngworth,  A. 
James,  C. 
James,  Sir  H. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jenkins,  Sir  J.  J. 
Jemingham,  H.  E.  H. 
Johnson,  rt.hon.W.  M. 
Kennard,  Col.  E.  H. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H. 
Kingscote,  Col.  R.  N.  F. 
Kinnear,  J. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Laing,  S. 

Lawrence,  Sir  J.  C. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Lea,  T. 
Leake,  R. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Lef evre,  rt.  hn.  G.  J.  S. 
Leigh,  K. 
Levett,  T.  J. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Loder,  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
M'Arthur,  A. 
M*Clure,  Sir  T. 
M*Garel-Hogg,  SirJ. 
Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
liacliver,  P.  S. 
Makins,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Mappin,  F.  T. 
Ma8kelyne,M.H.Story- 
Mason,  H. 
Master,  T.  "W.  C. 
Matheson,  Sir  A. 
Maxwell-Heron,  J. 
MeUor,  J.  W. 
MUbank,  Sir  F.  A. 
Miles,  Sir  P.  J.  W. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Moreton,  Lord 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
Morgan,  rt.  hn.  G.  0. 
Morley,  A. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

J.R. 
Mundella,  rt.  hon.  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Nicholson,  W. 
Noel,  E. 

Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Northcote,  rt.  hn.  Sir 

S.  H. 
O'Donoghne,  The 
Onslow,  D. 
Paget,  T.  T. 
Palmer,  J.  H. 
Parker,  C.  8. 
Patrick,  R.  W.  Coch- 

ran- 
Pease,  Sir  J.  W. 
Peddie,  J.  D. 


Peel,  A.  W. 
Percy,  Lord  A. 
PhiUus.  R,  N. 
Plunxet,  rt.  hon.  D.  R. 
Porter,  A.  M. 
Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  T,  B. 
Powell,  W.  R.  H. 
Price,  Captain  G.  E. 
Pugh,  L.  P. 
Pulley,  J. 
Ralli.P. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Ramsden,  Sir  J. 
Rankin,  J. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Rendel,  S. 
Rendlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Richard,  H. 
Richardson,  T. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Roberts,  J. 
Robertson,  H. 
Rogers,  J.  E.  T. 
Ross,  A.  H. 
Roundell,  C.  S. 
Russell,  G.  W.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Rylands,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  W.  M. 
Salt,  T. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Schreiber,  C. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Seely,  C.  (Lincoln) 
Severne,  J.  E. 
Shield,  H. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  Col.  F. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Summers,  W. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Taylor,rt.  hn.  C0I.T.E. 
Tennant,  C. 
Thomhill,  T. 
TiUett,  J.  H. 
Tollemache,hon.'W.  F. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M»C. 
Trevelyan,rt.  hn.  G.  O. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
ViNnan,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  Sir  H.  H. 
Warton,  C.  N. 
Watkin,  Sir  E.  W. 
Wauffh,  E. 
Wedderbum,  Sir  D, 
Whitley,  E. 
Wig^n,  H. 
Williams,  S.  C.  E. 
Williamson,  S. 
Wills,  W.  H. 
WUmot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wilson,  I. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Wodehouse,  E.  R. 
WoMT,  Sir  H.  D. 
Wroughton,  P. 

TELLERS. 

Groivenor,  Lord  R. 
Kensington,  Lord 


I 


NOES. 


Molloy,  fi.  C. 
Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Connor,  A. 
O'Connor,  T.  P. 
O'DonneU,  F.  H. 
0'Gk>rman  Mahon,  Col 

The 
O'Kelly,  J. 
O'Shea,  W.  H. 
O'Sullivan,  W.  H. 
Pamell,  C.  S. 
Sexton,  T. 
Bheil,  E. 
Slagg,  J. 
Smith  wick,  J.  F. 
Storey,  S. 
Sullivan,  T.  D. 
Synan,  E.  J. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Thompson,  T.  C. 

TELLEB8. 

Power,  R. 
Redmond,  J.  E. 


Biggar,  J.  G. 
Blako,  J'.  A. 
Byrne,  G.  M. 
Callan,  P. 
Colling,  J. 
Commins,  A. 
Corbet,  W.  J. 
Cowen,  J. 
Dawson,  C. 
Dillon,  J. 
Errington,  G. 
Findlater,  W. 
Gill,  H.  J. 
Gray,  E.  D. 
Healy,  T.  M. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lalor,  R. 
Lawson,  Sir  W. 
Leamy,  E. 
M*Carthy,  J. 
M'Coan,  J.  0. 
Macfarlane,  D.  H. 
Martin,  P. 
Marum,  E.  M. 
Metge,  R.  H. 

Clause  12  (Application  of  Alien  Act 
to  aliens  in  Ireland). 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  35,  after  the  word  **  realm,'* 
to  insert  the  words  "  and  which  said  Act  is  •«* 
out  in  Schedule  2  hereto." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  healy  said,  the  object  of  the 
next  Amendment,  which  stood  in  hie 
name,  was  to  limit  the  operation  of  th® 
Act  from  three  years  to  one  year.^  It 
was  only  fair  that  when  the  Committee 
were  asked  to  consent  to  the  revival  of 
so  old  and  rusty  a  weapon  of  coercion 
they  should  have  some  opportunity  how 
it  would  be  applied  before  they  sanc- 
tioned its  use  for  so  long  a  period  ai 
three  years.  If  at  the  end  of  a  jetf 
the  Government  found  it  was  necessary 
that  they  should  still  have  the  power  to 
cause  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  froA 
the  country,  it  would  be  the  siniple>t 
thing  in  the  world  to  indlude  the  Alien 
Act  in  the  Expiring  Laws  Continuance 
BiU.  The  Qovemment  were  well  aware 
that  the  Alien  Act  was  passed  at  a  time 
of  great  public  commotion.  It  v^ 
passed  not  in  the  partial  manner  pi^ 
posed  in  this  clause,  but  it  was  appli^ 
in  1848  to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland. 
After  the  Home  Secretary  had  made  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  he  (Mr.  Healy)  stated  that  he 
would  not  have  any  very  strong  objec- 
tion to  the  revival  of  the  Alien  Act, 
provided  the  renewal  were  extended  to 
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England  as  well  as  to  Ireland ;  and  if 
the  Ooyemment  would  now  consent  to 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Alien  Act 
to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment.  In 
London^  under  the  very  nose  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  Socialistic  and  Nihi- 
listic secret  societies  existed  ;  but,  instead 
of  taking  any  notice  of  them,  the  right 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  crossed 
over  to  Ireland,  where  there  was  no  evi- 
denoe  at  all  of  the  incursion  of  these 
objectionable  foreigners,  to  put  the  Alien 
Act  in  operation,  leaving  England  com- 
pletely out  in  the  cold.  No  harm  could 
possibly  be  done  by  the  application  of 
the  Alien  Act  to  England  as  well  as  to 
Ireland.  [**Hear,  hear! "J  He  was 
very  glad  to  find  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  so  strongly  favourable  to 
such  a  proposition.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  in  Order  to  pro- 
pose an  Amendment  with  that  object 
— perhaps  some  English  Member  would 
take  the  task  in  hand,  if  such  Amend- 
ment were  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill. 
Upon  the  statement  of  the  Government 
that  they  were  willing  to  extend  this 
clause  to  England  as  well  as  to  Ireland 
the  Committee  might  fairly  get  rid  of 
this  discussion. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  6,  line  36,  to  leave  out  from  the  word 
"for,"  to  the  word  "Act,"  in  Une  37,  and  in- 
sert the  words  *•  one  year." — (Mr,  HetUff.) 

Question  proposed,  *'That  the  words 
'  the  same  period  as  this  Act '  stand  part 
of  the  Clause." 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  he  did 
not  rise  to  speak  on  this  Amendment, 
but  simply  to  inform  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Healy)  that  an  Amendment 
providing  for  the  extension  of  the  Alien 
Act  to  England  was  the  next  in  order, 
and  would  be  moved  by  him  (Mr.  Morgan 
Lloyd}  in  due  course. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  this  clause  pro- 
posed to  re-enact  an  exceedingly  odious 
Statute  which  was  passed  in  1848.  Now, 
the  Alien  Act  consisted  of  eight  clauses, 
some  of  which  were  very  long.  When 
the  Gt>vemment  complained  of  the  Irish 
Members  discussing  this  Bill  at  con- 
siderable length,  they  seemed  to  forget 
that  some  of  the  clauses  of  this  Bill 
were,  in  fact,  Acts  in  themselves,  and 
Acts  of  a  very  stringent  character.  The 
first  point  to  which  he  wished  to  direct 
attention  was  that  the  Alien  Act,  which 


was  a  measure  thoroughly  odious  to  the 
Members  of  the  then  English  Govern- 
ment, and  opposed  to  the  general  tradi- 
tions of  the  English  people,  was  passed 
at  a  time  when  a  large  number  of  people 
in  Ireland 

Mb.  HENEAGE  rose  to  Order.  Had 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Dillon's)  re- 
marks any  bearing  upon  the  Amend- 
ment, which  had  reference  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  the  clause  was  to 
operate  ? 

The  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  is  aware 
that  he  cannot  discuss  the  whole  clause 
upon  an  Amendment;  but  I  think  he 
was  only  making  a  reference. 

Mb.  DILLON  said,  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Heneage)  had  been  a  little 
more  patient  he  would  have  seen  he 
(Mr.  Dillon)  was  strictly  in  Order.  When 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  was  proceeding  to  point  out 
that  the  Act,  which  they  were  now  asked 
to  re-enact  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
was  proposed  in  1848,  under  circum- 
stances of  even  greater  public  danger 
than  Parliament  was  now  confronted  by. 
In  1848,  when  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  levy  war  in  Ireland  against 
Her  Majesty,  when  it  was  notoriously 
known,  and  made  public,  that  a  large 
association  of  men  in  America  had 
collected  a  large  sum  of  money,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  equipping  an 
expedition  and  sending  troops  to  invade 
Ireland,  and  when  agents  were  being 
sent  from  revolutionary  societies  abroad 
to  assist  the  insurgents  at  home,  the 
Alien  Act,  designed  to  meet  that  extra- 
ordinary state  of  things,  was  passed  for 
one  year.  Now,  when  there  was  no 
evidence  laid  before  the  Committee  of 
any  attempt  to  levy  war  against  Her 
Majesty,  when  there  was  no  attempt  to 
equip  a  force  to  invade  Ireland,  when 
there  was  no  talk  of  rebellion,  and  no 
fear  of  it,  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
alarmists,  they  were  asked  tore-enact  the 
Alien  Act  for  three  years.  The  Govern- 
ment were  bound  to  show  their  reasons 
for  such  a  proposal  before  they  could 
expect  the  opposition  to  the  clause  to  be 
withdrawn.  He  must,  of  course,  submit 
to  the  Chairman's  ruling ;  but  he  must 
confess  he  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
hear  the  Chairman  state  that  he  was  not 
entitled,  on  the  question  of  the  re-enact- 
ment of  the  Alien  Act,  to  allude  to  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.    He  heard  the 
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statement  with,  surprise,  because  it 
seemed  to  bim  tbat,  in  considering  wbe- 
tber  the  Alien  Act  sbould  be  renewed 
for  one  year  or  for  three  years,  it  was 
right  and  proper  they  should  consider 
what  the  provisions  of  that  Act  were. 
One  of  the  strong  objections  he  had  to 
the  clause  was  that  it  would  practically 
make  Ireland  similar  to  a  Continental 
country  when,  some  years  ago,  no  man 
could  enter  or  leave  a  country  on  the 
Continent  without  a  passport.  This 
clause  would  operate  against  travellers ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  important  to  con- 
sider whether  so  stringent  a  measure 
should  be  passed  for  so  long  a  time  as 
three  years.  There  was  another  con- 
sideration which  might  influence  the 
Committee  in  deciding  whether  they 
were  going  to  put  Ireland  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Alien  Act  for  three 
years,  and  that  was  the  extraordinary 
way  in  which  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was 
called  upon  to  act  under  the  clause.  If 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have  reason 
to  believe,  from  information  given  to 
him  in  writing  by  any  person  subscrib- 
ing  his  or  her  name,  that  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  country  it  was  expedient  certain 
aliens  should  be  removed,  he  could  order 
their  removal.  Such  an  arrangement 
reminded  him  of  that  which  was  in 
force  in  Venice  some  time  ago,  for  there 
a  man  had  only  to  subscribe  his  name  to 
a  strip  of  paper,  on  which  it  was  shown 
that  a  certain  person  was  dangerous  to 
the  public  safety,  and  thereupon  that 
certain  person  was  deported.  So,  in  the 
case  of  Ireland,  an  individual  had  only 
to  write  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  stating 
that  he  believed  so-and-so  was  an  alien 
dangerous  to  the  public  safety,  and  upon 
such  insufficient  grounds  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant could  put  the  Alien  Act  in 
operation.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  could 
require  a  man  to  leave  the  country 
within  a  limited  time;  but  there  was 
no  statement  in  the  Act  as  to  what  that 
limit  of  time  might  be.  An  alien  might 
be  required  to  leave  the  country  within 
24  hours ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he 
was  to  be  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour 
and  subject  to  one  month's  imprisonment 
for  the  tirst  offence,  and  12  months'  im- 
prisonment for  the  second  and  subse- 
quent offences.  The  Alien  Act  was  an 
exceedingly  odious  and  stringent  Statute, 
and  the  Government  were  bound  to  in- 
form the  Committee  on  what  ground 
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they  asked  its  re-enactment  for  three 
years,  remembering  as  they  must  that 
when,  in  1848,  there  was  actually  an 
attempted  rising  in  Ireland,  the  Oo- 
vemmeut  of  the  day  only  asked  that  it 
should  be  enacted  for  one  year. 

Sir  H.  DRUMMOND  WOLFF  said, 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  Oentleman 
(Mr.  Dillon),  because  he  considered  that 
this  enactment  would  be  of  no  use  at  all 
unless  it  was  to  operate  for  three  years. 
Last  year,  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Bill, 
he  (Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff)  ventured 
to  make  the  remark  that  if  any  American 
citizens  were  arrested  under  the  Act,  no 
doubt  the  United  States  would  insist 
upon  a  public  trial ;  and  he  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  Government  to  introduce 
with  respect  to  foreigners  an  Act  like  the 
Alien  Act.  He  conceived  that  Foreign 
Governments  would  allow  their  subjects 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Common  Law, 
but  that  they  would  not  let  them  be 
dealt  with  by  any  law  which  mixed  up 
the  Executive  with  the  administration  of 
justice.  Under  the  Protection  Act,  the 
Executive  were  mixed  up  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  administration  of  justice, 
inasmuch  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  might 
decide  by  what  kind  of  tribunal  the 
accused  person  was  to  be  tried.  What 
he  wished  to  show  was  this — that  the 
Government  had  considerable  difficulty 
lately — at  least  so  he  understood — as  to 
the  American  subjects  who  had  been 
imprisoned  under  the  Coercion  Bill,  and 
who  had  declined  to  be  liberated  on  the 
condition  that  they  should  leave  the 
country.  Now,  under  the  circumstances, 
and  under  the  great  public  emergency 
of  the  time  being,  he  conceived  the 
Coercion  Acts,  though  they  might  be 
harsh,  were  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  Ireland ;  and  he 
could  not  conceive,  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  how  the  Alien  Act  could  be 
re-enacted  for  a  shorter  period  than  was 
now  proposed  in  the  Bill  under  dis- 
cussion. He  therefore  trusted  the 
Government  would  be  firm  on  this 
subject,  because  the  clause  was  one 
which  was  likely  to  protect  them  from 
very  disagreeable  misunderstandings, 
both  with  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  Later,  when  the  time  came, 
he  should  be  prepared  to  support  the 
proposal  that  the  provisions  of  the  Alien 
Act  be  extended  to  this  country.  As  the 
case  now  stood,  he  must  differ  with  the 
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hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon), 
because  the  provision  would  be  utterly 
useless  unless  it  were  made  co-existent 
with  the  duration  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
he  hoped  they  might  now  decide  this 
point,  whether  it  was  necessary  that  the 
provision  with  respect  to  aliens  should 
DO  CO- extensive  with  the  other  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill.  No  doubt,  this 
clause  was  a  very  unusual  one ;  but  the 
Government  believed  that  a  great  part, 
he  might  almost  say  the  greater  part,  of 
the  mischief  done  in  Ireland  was  due  to 
foreign  agencies.  It  was  as  desirable 
that  these  foreign  agencies  should  be 
dealt  with  during  the  period  the  Oovem- 
ment  thought  it  right  to  recommend 
that  this  Act  should  remain  in  force,  as 
that  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the 
Act  should  be  proposed.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr.  Dillon)  had 
said  that,  in  1848,  the  Alien  Act  was 
passed  for  one  year.  That  was  true;  but 
at  that  time  an  Act  of  Parliament  did 
not  take  a  whole  Session  to  pass.  At 
that  time  the  House  of  Commons  were 
in  the  habit  of  dealing  reasonably  with 
the  questions  brought  before  them ;  but 
now  a  time  had  been  reached  when  the 
arts — he  would  not  say  of  Obstruction, 
he  would  rather  use  some  less  obnoxious 
term — when  the  arts  of  procrastination 
had  been  carried  to  such  a  point,  that  if 
it  were  desired  to  renew  an  Act,  it  must 
be  reckoned  that  the  renewal  would 
occupy  the  whole  Session  of  Parliament. 
That  seemed  a  conclusive  reason  for  ex- 
tending the  operation  of  the  Alien  Act 
to  three  years. 

Mr.  sexton  said,  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  the 
Home  Secretary  was  interesting,  for  it 
had  brought  a  new  term — namely, 
•*  procrastination" — within  the  region  of 
political  phraseology.  A  few  days  ago 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
professed,  great  admiration  for  Earl 
Urey,  who,  speaking  of  coereive  powers, 
had  said  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
people  ought  to  have  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  revising  and  considering  the 
exercise  of  such  extreme  powers.  The 
Qovemment  of  the  Whig  statesman 
whom  the  right  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman so  much  admired  laid  down  the 
cardinal  principle  that,  with  reference 
to  restrictions  of  individual  liberty,  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  assembled 
in  the  House  of  Commons  should  have 


the  earliest  possible  opportunity  of  re- 
examining the  whole  subject,  and  of 
considering  whether  the  extreme  powers 
in  the  Executive  had  been  wisely  used. 
Would  the  Committee  observe  that  this 
clause  differed  fundamentally  from  many 
of  the  other  proposals  in  the  Bill  ?  Be- 
cause, whereas  many  of  the  other  pro- 
posals were  for  the  enactment  of  powers 
which  were,  unfortunately,  too  familar 
to  the  Irish  people,  this  clause  was  pro- 
posed in  order  to  revive  an  enactment 
which  was  never  resorted  to  except  on 
one  occasion,  and  that  an  occasion  of 
extraordinary  danger.  The  Alien  Act 
was  passed  in  1848.  Many  parts  of  Ire- 
land were  then  in  a  state  of  practical 
insurrection,  and  the  Executive  were 
confronted  by  an  armed  rebellion — the 
movement  then  was  political  and  not 
social.  Notwithstanding  the  extreme 
gravity  of  the  occasion,  the  Government 
of  the  day  simply  proposed  that  the  Act 
authorizing  the  removal  of  aliens  should 
remain  in  force  for  one  year,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  then  Session  of  Parliament. 
That  was  following  the  maxim  of  Earl 
Grey ;  it  was  following  the  maxim  which 
had  governed  English  statesmen  from 
all  time.  What  was  theproposal  now 
before  the  Committee  ?  Wny,  that  Par- 
liament, when  it  had  once  placed  these 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive,  should  not  be  able  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject  for  three  years  to 
come.  At  this  moment  three  distinct 
functions  were  possessed  by  the  Govern- 
ment— namely,  Executive,  Legislative, 
and  Judicial ;  and,  surely,  if  it  was  only 
necessary  to  enact  the  Alien  Act  for  one 
year  in  the  presence  of  an  open  rebellion, 
why  was  it  necessary  to  re-enact  it  now 
for  three  years,  when  the  movement 
against  which  the  Act  was  aimed  was 
but  a  social  one  ?  He  could  not  conclude 
his  remarks  without  referring  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wexford  (Mr.  Healy),  that  be- 
cause there  was  a  law  about  to  be  passed 
against  aliens  in  Ireland,  it  would  be 
well  to  extend  the  law  to  England.  He 
(Mr.  Sexton)  was  not  of  that  opinion. 
Two  wrongs  could  never  make  one  right. 
It  was  a  pity  that  aliens  in  Ireland 
should,  because  of  the  unfortunate  dis- 
positions of  the  English  Government  to- 
wards that  country,  be  driven  away ;  but 
he  could  never  put  that  forward  as  a  reason 
why  aliens — peaceable  and  industrious 
men — in  other  countries  should  be  sub* 
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j  ected  to  the  same  treatment.  He  should, 
upon  the  broad  principles  of  liberty,  pro- 
test against  the  application  of  this  clause 
to  England,  though  it  might  be  applied 
to  Ireland. 

Mr.  DAWSON  said,  that  an  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  wbls  now  being  got  up 
in  Ireland.  That  Exhibition  had  been 
**  Boycotted  "  in  the  most  severe  manner 
by  the  landlord  class ;  and  the  delibera- 
tive effect  of  this  clause  would  be  to 
chase  from  Ireland,  on  mere  information 
given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  anyone  who 
sympathized  with  the  present  industrial 
movement.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
clause  was  to  stop  the  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition, on  which  the  Irish  people  set  such 
store ;  that  this  Act  was  one  to  stop  the 
industries  and  enterprize  of  Ireland  he 
was  convinced.  In  the  name  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes  he  must  enter  his  protest 
against  this  clause  and  against  this  Bill. 
From  an  Imperial  point  of  view  this  was 
a  dangerous  clause.  He  hoped  that  the 
aliens  who  were  in  Ireland  would  remain 
there,  and  he  hoped  that  strangers  would 
come  from  foreign  countries  to  Ireland  to 
support  the  people  in  their  industrial  en- 
terprize, which  many  people  callingthem- 
selves  Irish  had  refused  to  support.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  perilous  thing  if  the 
Government  attempted  the  deportation 
of  any  such  strangers. 

Dr.  C0MMIN8  said,  this  clause  pro- 
posed an  experiment  of  a  very  dangerous 
Kind.  He  would  like  to  know  how  many 
Members  opposite  who  blindly  followed 
the  Government  had  gone  to  the  trouble 
of  reading  the  Alien  Act  ?  He  ventured 
to  say,  if  a  Bet  urn  were  laid  on  the  Table 
of  the  House,  it  would  be  found  that  not 
^YB  hon.  Gentlemen  had  ever  read  that 
Act.  Of  course,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
hon  .Gentlemen  should  be  acquainted  with 
every  expired  Act ;  but  surely  it  was 
requisite  they  should  know  something 
of  an  Act  it  was  proposed  to  re-enact  by 
a  sort  of  side-wind,  as  in  this  instance. 
He  would  not  say  anything  as  to  the  ex- 
traordinary manner  in  which  the  Act 


could  be  put  into  operation  by  the  Lord 
Lieutenant;  but  he  would  say  that  he 
doubted  whether,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  it  was  desirable,  from  an  Impe- 
rial point  of  view,  to  open  the  door  for 
further  complications  with  foreign  coan- 
tries.  If  Parliament  re-enacted  this  Act, 
it  was  just  possible  that  America  and 
France  and  other  countries  might  take 
it  into  their  heads  to  pass  an  Alien  Act 
in  order  to  expel  from  their  countries 
any  English  residents  they  might  con- 
sider troublesome.  The  arrest  of  three 
or  four  aliens  in  Ireland  under  the 
Coercion  Act  of  last  year  had  led  to  com- 
plications, the  gravity  of  which  they,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  had  no  concep- 
tion. There  was  no  doubt  that  compli- 
cations of  a  very  serious  character  arose 
between  the  Government  of  HerMajes^ 
and  the  Qtjvemment  of  Washington  in 
consequence  of  the  arrest  of  American 
citizens  ;  and  it  was  very  probable  that 
if  the  powers  of  this  clause  were  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  Americans,  thfe  compli- 
cations under  the  Act  of  last  year  might 
be  mere  trifles  in  comparison  with  the 
complications  which  might  arise  here- 
after. 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Chairman  left  the 
Chair  to  report  Progress ;  Committee  to 
sit  again  To-morrow. 

MOTION. 

LABOXmEBS'    COTTAQES    AKD    ALL0T1CBMT8 
(IRELAIH))  BIIX. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Villibrs  Stitabt,  Bill  to 
amend  and  extend  the  provisions  of  "  The  Land 
Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,"  relating  to  Lahonrerf 
Cottages  and  Allotments,  ordered  to  be  broagM 
in  by  Mr.  Villibrs  Stuart,  Sir  Pateici 
0*Bkien,  Sir  Hrrvby  Bkvcb,  Colonel  Govt* 
HURST,  Mr.  Blakb,  and  Mr.  O'Sullttai*. 

Billj»r#««9t^^<;,and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill212.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minntj* 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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The  Irieh  Church  Fund,  Question,  Sir  HenrT 
Holland ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtney  June  I9t 
1228  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Smith;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  ^* 
Exchequer,  1264 

Artillery  Rangea  Bill 

{Mr,    Secretary   Childers,   The  Judys  Athotsti 
Oeneral,  Mr.  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr* 
jrV»fv/y«n) 

0.  Read  S<*  *  June  6  [BUI  18S] 

l,fiesAl•^{EarlofMof4ey)JHHe9  (No.I19) 
Read  2«  • /im#  16 
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Ashley,  Hon.  E.  M.  (Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies),  Itle  of 
Wight 
AfricA  (South) — Misoellaneoos  Qoestiont 

Cetewajo,  Ex-King  of  Zoluliind— Rettrio- 

tions  as  to  Correspondence,  656  ; — Letter 

from  the  TransvAal  Government  urging 

his  RestorAtion,  824 

The  Transvasl — Attacks  by  the  Boers  on 

Native  Tribes,  72,  78 
ZoluKind— John    Dunn's    Territorj,    474, 
475,  1237 
New  Zealand— Te  Whlti,  the   Maori   Chief, 

1685 
Rmilway  Rates,  Select  Committee  on — Draft 
Report,  1761 

Ashmisad-Babtlbtt,  Mr.  E.,  Ey0 

Egypt  (Political  Ailkirs>— Miscellaneous  Quei- 
tions 
233  439  1421 

PoliticarCrisis,  980,  081, 1131, 1140, 1147, 

1148,1600.  1610 
Proposed  Conference,  660,  661 
Riots  at  Alexandria— Papers,  821 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House—"  Quei- 
tions,"  1426 

Attobkby  Gbiobbal,  The  (Sir  H.  James) 
Taunton 

Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)— *' Gur- 
ney  V.  Bradlaugh,"  Res.  1117,  1120,  1121, 
1122 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  1, 
00.  104,  110,  120,  121  ;  Amendt.  127,  128. 
130,  131,  145  :  cl.  2.  206:  el  3,  230,  240, 
282;  el.  4,  314,  503,  507.  608,  518,  628, 
632,  533,  536,  638,  726.  740,  761,  761,  860, 
870,  006:  el.  6,  030,  1087.  1125  ;  eL  7. 
1360.1430.1432,  1434,  1440,  1443,  1467; 
el.  8.  1490.  1401,  1499,  1500,  1524,  1536. 
1637.  1640.  1542.  1543;  el.  9,  1640,  1661, 
1652,  1653.  1664, 1660,  1660.  1664;  el  11. 
1808,  1867 

Settled  Land,  Comm.  353 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts   Amend- 

-    roent,  Comm.  el.  1,  060,  062 

Atlmbr,  Captain  J.  E.  F.,  Maidstone 

Ireland 'Advances  to  Irish  Landlords  on  Irish 
EsUtes,  1760 
SUte-Aided  Emigration.  228 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  11, 
1877 

Bailey,  Sir  J.  R.,  Ser$ford%hire 

Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railwi^y,  3R. 
636 

Balfoub,  Lord 

Marriage  vrith  a  Deoeaaed  Wife's  Sister,  2B.. 
Amendt.  786,  700 

Balfottu,    Eight    Hon.    J.    B.    (Lord 
AdTOoateforSooUand),  Clackmannan, 

ire. 

Lavr  and  Justice  —  Magistracy  —  Licensing 
Magistrates  at  Peterhead,  58,  50 

[eoHt, 


Balvoub,  Right  non.  J.  B.— coiil. 

Scotland — Miseellaneoos  Questions 

Debtors'  Act.  1880— Illegal  Pawning,  60  ,— 

Kenneth  Mackenxie,  a  Bankrupt,  1227 
Evictions— Lochcarran,  Co.  Ross,  806 
Local  Taxation  and  Expenditure,  843 

Settled  Land,  Comm.  358 

Balfoub,  General  Sir  G.,  ITineardine" 
thir0 
Army  (Ireland) — Soldiers  as  Caretakers,  824 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

Statement.  1784 
Public  Works  (India)— Return  260  of  1850— 
Construction  of  Railways,  61 

Balfoub,  Mr.  A.  J.,  S&rt/ord 

^gyp^  (Political  Affairs)— Miscellaneous  Qnes« 
tions 
Conference,  836 
Political  Crisis,  1761,  1769 
Riots  at  Alexandria — Papers,  822 
France— The  Bi-Metallio  Conference  at  Paris, 

76 
Ireland— Mr.  0'Shea*s  Visit  to  Kilmainham 
Gaol,  1252 
Protection  of  Person  and   Property  Act, 
1881— Mr.    Parnell.    75;— Release    of 
Persons  detained  under  the  Act,  1244 
Parliament  —  Rules    of   Debate — Questions- 
Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the  Pro* 
tection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881,  1502 

Barxng,  Mr.  T.  C,  £8iex,  8. 

Partnerships.  Comm.  212,  214 

Babnk,  Colonel  F.  St.  J.  N.,  Suffolk,  E. 

Army— Committee  on  Dress  of  the  Army,  482 
Corn  Returns  (No.  2),  2R.  613 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el  6, 
1027 

Barby,  Mr.  J.,   Wexford  Co, 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  4, 
658,  600.  015 

Babttblot,  Colonel  SirW.B., /Sfw^war,  W. 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs),  1420,  1422  ;~IUlUn 

Government,  1276,  1277 
Ireland.  State  of— Murders  of  Mr.  Bourke  and 
Corporal  Wallace.  1231 
*'  Treaty  of  Kilmainham.*'  086,  987 

Baths  and  Washhouses  Acts  Amendment 
Bill 

{Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Oorst) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l*"  •  June  1 4  [Bill  201] 

Read  2«  •  June  21 

BxtrrnrcB:,  Bight  Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Caven- 
dish, Whitehaven 

Parliamentary  Eleotiont  (Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Praetioet),  1768 

BiDDBLL,  Mr.  W.,  Suffolk,  W. 
Arrears  of  Root  (Irtland),  70 
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BiGGAB,  Mr.  J.  Q.f  Cavan  Co. 

Ireland— Protection  of  Perton  and  Property 

Act,  1881 — Priiooert  detained  under  the 

Act,  1403 

SUte  of— Alleged  Riot  hj  Soldiers  at  Bel- 

turbet,  1408 

Jadgments  (Inferior  Courts),   Consid.  el,  4, 

217 
ProTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1, 
153 ;  cL  3.  279.  280,  283,  284,  287,  296  ; 
el.  4,  378,  447.  448,  450,  452,  679,  729,  865, 
861,  917;  el.  5,  1009,  1047;  el,  7,  Mo- 
tion  for  reporting  Progress,  1216,  1305, 
1311, 1459 ;  el.  8, 1480  ;  el,  9, 1644  ;  Amendt. 
1653,  1654  ;  el.  11,  1896  ;  Motion  for  re- 
porting Progress,  1923,  1926,  1929 
Public  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers,  Comm. 
209  ;  el.  3,  Amendt.  950,  951 

Bills  of  Exchange  Bill 

{Sir  John  Luhhoek,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr,  Lewie  Fry, 

Sir  Hardinge  Oiffard,  Mr,\Monh) 
e.  Report  of  Select  Comm.  *  June  21  [Ko.  244] 

Bills  of  Sale  Act  (1878)  Amendment  Bill 

(The  Lord  Coleridge) 

I,  Read  2*,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Comm.,  after 
short  debate  June  19,  1545 

BiEZBBCK,  Mr.  E.,  Norfolk,  N, 

Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  488 
North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention — Ratification, 
1750 

Biaekhum  Improvement  Bill  {by  Order) 
e.  Moved,  **  That  the  Bill,  as  amended,  be  now 
considered  "  {Sir  Charlet  Forster)  June  19, 
1559 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "  it 
is  inexpedient  to  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Improvement  Bills,  or  an  v  of  them, 
included  in  the  Reference  to  the  Committee 
on  Sanitary  and  Police  Clauses  of  March 
13th  1882,  unless  such  portions  thereof  as 
create  local  Sanitary  or  Police  Law  excep- 
tional to  the  l^w  of  the  Realm  be  omitted 
therefrom "  (Mr,  Hopwood)  v. ;  Question 
proposed,  '*  That  the  words,  iio.\"  Moved, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  (Mr, 
Pugh) ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  with- 
drawn ;  Amendt.  withdrawn 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
considered 

Blake,  Mr.  J.  A.,   Water  ford  Co, 
Irish  Fisheries— The  Report,  1881,  1252 

Boiler  Explosions  Bill 

(The  Earl  of  Derby) 

I.  Committee  *  June  12  (Nos.  85-129) 

Report  *  June  13 
Bead3'*7tiiitf  15 

BooRD,  Mr.  T.  "W.,  Greenwich 
Arm^ — Ordnance  Artificers  Corps,  1505 


B0RLA8K,  Mr.  W.  C,   CormoaU,  E, 

Evictions  (Ireland),  1189 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  4, 
591,  592  ;  el.  5, 1066  ;  eLUy  1905 

BoiTBKB,  Eight  Hon.  B.,  Lynn  Regie 
Egypt  (Political  Afl&iirs}— Miscellaneous  Qoefr 
tions 
67,  68,  69,  70,  490,  1418.  1421 
Anglo-French  Fleet  at  Alexandria— Earth- 
works, 224 
Arming  of  the  ForU  at  Alexandria,  478 
Political   Crisis,  983,    1127,   1128,    1151, 

1154,  1226, 1255,  1257,  1608,  1765 
Riots  at    Alexandria— The    Papers,   818, 
819,  820 
Egypt  and  Italy— Cession  of  Assab  Bay,  1271, 
1272 

BBAB0I7BNE,  Lord 
Justices*  Jurisdiction,  2R.  454. 

Brahwell,  Lord 
Justices*  JnhsdiotioD,  IR.  1  ;  3R.  458 

Brand,  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.   B.  W., 
{eee  Speaker,  The) 

Braitd,  Mr.  H.  E.,  Stroud 

Ireland— Arrears  of  Rent  Bill— The  Estimates, 

838 

Brigos,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Biaekhum 

Blackburn  Improvement,  Conaid.  1570 
Currency — Monetary  Conferenoe  at  Paris,  8W 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  ManeheUer 
Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.  1572 
Egypt— Political  Crisis,  1168 
Manchester  Corporation,  Consid.  1579 

Brikton,  Mr.  J.,  Kiddermineier 
Vagrancy,  Comm.  d.  4,  Amendt.  1884, 1886 

Broadhurst,  Mr.  H.,  Stoke-cn'TVent 
Metropolis  —  The   Parks  —  Gardens   of   tbi 

Royal  Botanic   Society,   Regent's   Pwk— 

Admission  of  the  Public,  805 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  *t 

887 

Brodriok,  Hon.  W.  St.  J.  F.,  Surreffy  ^• 

Ireland— Protection  of  Perton  and  Vropertf 
Act,   1881— Persons  deUined  under  tbt 
Act — The  Island  of  Arran,  659 
Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the  het, 
1244 

Brooden,  Mr.  A.,  Wiedneehury 
New  Zealand— Te  Whiti,  The  Maori   CM 
1585 

Brtjob,  Sir  H.  H.,  CoUraine 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  ei  11i 
1940 
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Bbtoe,  Mr.  J.,  ToiO0r  HamUt$ 

Commonable  Rights,  Lords'  Amendfcs.  Consid. 

801 
ProTentioa  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Coram,  d,  4, 

417,  418,  431,  433  ;   Amendt.  090,  604,  607 
Vagntnoy,  3E.  860 

BUOOLETTOH,  Doko  of 
Entail  (ScotUnd),  3R.  1222 


BuoHANAN,  Mr.  T.  £.,  Sdinhurgh 

Public   Schools  (Scotland)   Teachers,  Coram. 
209 


BuiiWER,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Cambridgeshire 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Coram,  cl.  4, 

315,  319,  020,  609  ;  d.  0,  944 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 

Act,    1881 — Release    of    Persons  detained 

nnder  the  Act,  480 


BuBT,  Mr.  T.,  Morpeth 

Factory  Acts — Lead  Poisoning,  1407 

Bury,  Viscount 

Channel  Tunnel  Scheme,  1722,  1733 

Butt,  Mr.  0.  P.,  Southampton 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts    Amend- 
ment,  Comm.  el.  1,  961 

Buxton,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Andover 

Ireland^Agrarian    Outrages— The    Returns, 
832 

Btbne,  Mr.  G.  M.,    Wexford  Co. 

PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,   4, 
082,  080,  924,  936  ;  d.  7, 1344 

Gains,  Mr.  W.  8.,  Scarborough 
Army — Drunkenness,  1082 
Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  3R. 
649 


Oairns,  Earl 

Bills  of   Sale  Act  (1878)   Amendment,  2R. 

1048 
EnUil  (Scotland),  2R.  1221 

Oallan,  Mr.  P.,  Louth 

Ireland —Magistracy — Derry  City  Bench,  604  ; 
—Mr.  U.Blake,  R.M.  60 
Prerention  of  Crime  Bill— Protest  of  the 
Judges,  838,  839 
Parliament— Order  in  Debate— Mr.  O'Kelly, 
M.P.  for  Rosoommon,  366 
Pririlege  — >  Unparliamentary    Language, 
1278 
Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaugb)— **  Gur- 

ney  v.  Bradlaugfa,"  Kes.  1126 
Poor    Law— Burnley    Board  of  Guardians— 
Romian  Catholic  Children,  486 

\ponL 


Callan,  Mr.  P. — eonL 

PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  1, 
119,  120,  121 ;  d,  8,  263  ;  d,  4,  330,  680, 
889;  d.  0.  948,  1046,  1081,  1082;  d,  7. 
1201,  1292,  1386;  Amendt.  1446,  1407, 
1460  ;<r2.  9,  1622;  Amendt.  1627,  1629; 
«{.  11,1890,  1921 


Oaicsbon,  Dr.  C,  Glasgow 

Debtors'  (Scotland)  Act,  1880— Illegal  Pawn- 
ing, 09  ;— Kenneth  Mackenaie,  a  Bankrupt, 
1237 

Elementary  Education  (Scotland)— Island  of 
I^wis,  1402 

Law  and  Justice  —  Magistracy  —  Licensing 
Magistrates  at  Peterhead,  08,  09 

Licensing  Acts  (Scotland) — Joint  Licensing 
Committee,  Peterhead,  976 

Spirits  Act,  1880 — Evasion  of  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  at  Peterhead,  1246 

Vaccination  Act — Calf  Lymph,  1402 


Campbell,  Sir  G.,  Kirhealdy^  Sfc. 

Egypt  (Political  Affiitirs)— Miscellaneous  (^ue»- 
tions 
Italian  Government,  1276 
PoHtical  Crisis,  1139 
Riots  at  Alexandria — Papers,  820 
Married  Women's  Property,  2R.   Motion  for 

Adjournment,  610 
Parliament— Scotch  Business,  1272 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  1, 
117  ;  d,  4,  319 ;  d.  0,  940,  947 ;  d.  8,4020  ; 
«/.  11,1811,1868, 1871 
Public  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers,  Comm. 
d.  3, 901 


Oampbell-Bannebman,   Mr.  H.  (Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty),  Stirling,  ^e, 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Miscellaneous  (Ques- 
tions 
Anglo- French  Fleet  at  Suda  Bay,  476,  826 
British  Squadron,  73,  74 
Fleet  at  Alexandria,  1708 
Political    Crisis,    1169,     1170,     1765;— 

British  Refugees,  1601 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  1410, 1411 
Nary — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Dockyards,  Riggers  in  the,  227  ; — Memo- 
rial of  EsUbUshed  Shipwrights,  1246 
Engineer    Students  —  H.M.S.      *'  Marl- 
borough," 1093 
Explosion  on  Board  II.M.S.  **Swiftsure," 

80, 493. 810 
Inspector  of  Machinery    in    the    Channel 

Squadron,  1408 
Liability  of  Officers— Retired  Pay,  1264 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  1093 
Prevention    of  Crime  (Ireland)   Bill— Reoent 
Dirisioo,  82 


Cahpe&down,  Earl  of 

Entails  (Scotland),  Motion  for  a  Return,  974, 

970 
Parliament — Public  Business— House  of  Lorda 
— I.ocal  GovernmeiLt  Bill,  1719 


CAN 


OHA 


<•• 


Cantbrbuby,  Archbishop  of 
Impriaonment    for     Contomaoy,    Report    of 
Amondts.  S^d 


I  I  N  D  E  X  1  OHA  CHI 

^70- 

Ghambiblav,  Right  Hon.  J.— conl. 

England— Eftst  Coast — H»rboara  of  ^6i|»— 

Filey,  63 
Partnerships,  Comm.  213 


Carbutt,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Monmouth,  ^e. 
FreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  4, 
023 

Carlingford,  Lord  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 

Education    Department  —  Willesden    District 

School  Board,  628,  973 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  (Questions 

Crime  and   Outrage — Murder  of  Mr.   W. 
Boui-keand  Escort — Three  Farmers  Shot 
and  Maimed,  622 
Evictions— Landlords,  1732,  1743 
Peace  FreserTation  Act — Search  for  Arms, 

1399 
Royal  Irish  Constaholary,  627 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,   1881 — Release   of   Mr.    Parnell    and 
others  confined  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 
Papers,  29,  30,  34 

Carnarvon,  Earl  of 

Education    Department  —  Willesden    District 

School  Board,  627,  971 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs),  4 

Riots     at    Alexandria  —  Reparation     to 
British  Subjects,  1727 

Carrington,  Lord 

Parliament — Public  Business — House  of  Lords 

—Local  Government  Bill,  1721 
Poor  Rates,  2R.  1398 

Oartwright,  Mr.  W.  C,  Oxfordshire 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  4, 
666  ;  cl  5,  1034 

Causton,  Mr.  R.  K.,  Colchester 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  7, 
1376 

Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.,  Essex,   W. 
^gyp^  (Political  Affairs) ~ Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
141 J,  1419 

Riots  at  Alexandria — Papers,  818 
The  Khedive,  664 
Ireland,  State  of«-Murders  of  Mr.  Bourke  and 

Corporal  Wallace,  1281 
Law  and  Police — Seisure  of  Arms  in  Clerken- 

well,  1612 
Navy_Explo8ion  on    Board  H.M.S.  "Swift- 
sure,"  80 

Chamberlain,  Eight    Hon.  J.   (Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade),  Bir- 
mingham 
Adulteration  Acts — Lard  Cheese,  826, 1275 
Channel  Tunnel  Scheme,  834 
Corn  Returns  (No.  2),  2R.  610,  614,  616 
Emigration — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Passenger  Traffic  from  Scandinavian  Ports, 

980 
The  "  Nemesis."  473 

United  Slates  of  America — Passenger  Acts, 
9S4 

[eont. 


Chancellor    of   the    Exghsqxtsb— 4ee 
Gladstone,  Bight  Hon.  W.  E. 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Lord  Selboene) 

Bills  of   Sale  Act  (1878)   Amendment.  2R. 

1648 
Entail  (Scotland),  IR.  54 
Imprisonment    for    Contomaoy,     Report    of 

Amendts.  222 
Justices'  Jurisdiction,  2R.  454 
Wrexham.  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 

(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re-como. 

17 

Channel  T^innel  Scheme 
(Question,  Mr.  Monk  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain June  12,  834  ;  Qnestion,  Observations, 
Viscount  Bury  ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Moriey 
June  20,  1722 

Chaplin,  Mr.  H.,  Lincolnshire,  Mid 

Egypt— Sir   Edward  Malet,   Consul  General, 

1614 
Egypt  (Political  Affiiir8)~MisoellaDeous  Ques- 
tions 
Italian  Government,  1277' 
Political  Crisis,   1130,   1159,  1160,  1161, 

1607 
Riots  at  Alexandria.  1412 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  491,  499 

Public  Business,  1274 
Parliament — Business    of   the    House,  Miots- 
terial  Statement,  1782,  1804»  1805 

Childers,  Right  Hon.  H.  0.  E.  (Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  War),  Fonte/ract 
Army — Miscellaneus  Questions 

Appointments  in  the  Royal  Engineers,  56 
British  Troops  in  Natal,  810 
Committee  on  Dress  of  the  Army,  483 
Competitive    Examinations— West   Indiao 

Regiments.  64 
Field  Days  in  Hot  Weather,  476 
Instruction  in  Military  Tactics,  1608 
Ireland— Soldiers  as  Caretakers,  824 
Lieutenants  of  Artillery,  1594 
Officers  of  the  Reserve,  1246 
Ordnanoe  Artificers  Corps,  1595 
Pay  Department,  832 
Senior  Migors,  64 

Shooting  and  Driving  Prises,  1881,  1596 
Army    (Auxiliary     Forces)  —  Misoollaneooi 
Questions 
AdjuUnts,  1406 

Militia  Surgeons  Pensions,  1229 
Volunteer  Corps,  76 
Ireland,  State  of— Alleged  RioU  by  Soldiert 
nt  Belturbet,  1408 
Murders   of  Mr.    Bourke   and    Corporal 
Wallace,  1231 
Law  and  Police — Seiiure  of  Arms  in  Clerkea- 

well.  1612 
Navv— Breech-loading  Guns,  236 
Explosion  on   Board  fl.M.S.  "Swiftsoff/' 
81 
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C$pil  8$rv%e$ — Superannuation 
^ettioD,  Mr.  W.  H.   Smith ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Courtney  Jwm  8,  i65 

Cohen,  Mr.  A.,  Southtoarh 

PreTeniion  of  Crime  (IrelaDd),  Coroni.  cl,  i, 
Amendt.  746.  747 

CoLERiDOE,  Lord 

BilU  of   Snle   Act  (1878)  Amendment,   3R. 

1040,  1600 
Justices*  Jarisdiotioo,  3R.  400 

O0LLIKO8,  Mr.  J.,  Ipswich 

Prevention  of  Crime  (IreUnd),  Comm.  eh  4, 
024,061,060;  cL  II,  1934 

C0LTHUB8T,  Col.  D.  La  2iOuohe,  Cork  Co. 

Ireland — Evictions,  1182 

Land  Law  Act,  1881 — Loans  to  Occupiers, 
1266 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  ei,  4, 
677,  679 

O0MMIK8,  Dr.  A.,  Roscommon 

Evictions  (Ireland),  1187 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  1, 
120,  129,  130,  109:  el,  2,  201  ;  el,  3,  274, 
276;  el,  4,  328,  411.  416,  001,  098,  608  ; 
Amendt.  600.  736,  737,  709.  881,  921  ;  el,  0, 
936,  942,  1019,  1070,  1083,  1090,  1096, 
1100;  el.  7,  1192,  1301,  1302,  1408: 
el,  8,  Amendt.  1488,  1490, 1491,  1493,  1490, 
1006,  1023,  1026,  1036  ;  el,  9,  Amendt. 
1610,  1020,1626,  1629,  1633,  1636,  1639, 
1671,  1673, 1680 ;  c/.  11,  1926, 1932 ;  el,  12, 
1967 

Commonable  Rights  Bill 

(Mr,  Cheethom,  Mr,  Bryee,  Mr,  Buxton) 

e.  Moved,  "  That  the  Lords  Amendts.  be  now 
considered"  June  6,  361  ;  Moved,  *' That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  (Mr,  WarUm) ; 
after  short  debate,  Question  put,  A.  16, 
N.  38;  M.  22(D.  L.  110) 
Original  Question  pot,  and  agreed  to 

U  Royal  Assent  June  19  [40  Ku4.c.l0] 

Commons  Begnlation  Proyisional  Orders 

Bill  (7A#  Lord RoBebery) 

I.  Rojal  Assent  June  19        [40  Viet,  0.  zzvli] 

Contagious    Diseases    {Animals)     Acts — 
Prosecution  at  Sleaford 
Question,  Mr.   Heneage ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mnn- 
della  June  12,  808 

ConTeyandng  and  Settled  Land  Bills 

e.  Committee  nominated  June  8;    list  of  the 
Committee,  621 

Coolies  {Indian) — Emigration  to  La  Ri* 

union 
Question,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler ;    Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  llartington  Jmui  19,  1603 


CooPE,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Middlesex 

Science  and  Art— National  Gallery,  1969;*- 
namilton  Palace  Collection,  1274 

Copyright  (Musical  Compositions)  Bill 

{Mr,  Oorat,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour ,  Mr.  Beret/ord 
Mope,  Visoount  Folkestone) 

e.  Read  2"*  •  June  1 4  [Bill  161] 

Committee ;  Report  June  19,  1710 
Considered  *  ;  read  3^  June  20 

Copyright  (  Works  of  Fine  Art,  ice)  Bill 
Question,  Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolff;  Answer 
Mr.  Hastings  June  0,  71 

Corbet,  Mr.  W.  J.,  Wicklow  Co, 

Ireland — Poor  Law — EI(>ction  of  Guardians  for 
the  Killenkey  Division  —  Rathdrnm 
Union,  1238 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Act, 
1881 — Police  Protection  for  Caretakers, 
Co.  Wicklow,  817 

Com  Betoms  (Ko.  2)  Bill 

{Mr,  Chamberlain,  Mr,  John  Holme) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  June  6  [Bill  193] 

Read  2**,  after  short  debate  June  8,  610 
Moved,  '*  That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  on 
the  Bill " 
Amendt.   to   leave  out    all   the    words  after 
'<  That,"  and  add  **  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select    Committee "    {Mr,   John    Talbot)  ; 
Question,  *'  That  the  words,  Ac."  put,  and 
agreed  to 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  com- 
mitted for  Monday  next 
Committee* — b.p.  June  18 

CoRRY,  Mr.  J.  P.,  Belfast 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  0, 

1076 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 

Act,  1881— Stewart,  Edmund,  1602 

• 

County  Courts  (Advocates'  Costs)  Bill 

{Mr,  Haetinge,  Sir  Bardley  Wihnot,  Mr,  Stueeley 

Sill,  Mr,  Botoley  Hill) 
e.  Read  2%  after  debate  June  0,  217  [Bill  188] 

County  Courts  (Ireland)  Bill 

{The  Lord  (/Hagan) 
I,  Read  2*,  after  short  debate  June  19,  1006 

County  Courts  {^Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
Examiners  of  Accounts'] 

e.  Resolution  considered  in  Committee  June  9, 
772 
Resolution  reported,  and  agreed  to  June  12 
Ordered,  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the 
Committee  on  the  County  Courts  (Advocates' 
Costs)  Bill,  That  they  have  power  to  make 
provision  therein,  pursuant  to  the  said 
Resolution 
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OoxTBTNEY,  Mr.  L.  H.  (Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury),  Ltiheard 
Oivil  SerTice — Suporannnation,  465 
Castoms    DepartmeDt — Misoellaneoas    Qnei- 
tioni 
Re-organization — Oat-door  Clerks,  1236 
Salaries,  67 

Salnries  of  Collectors,  75 
Inland  RoTenne  Department — Paj  of  Surveying 

Officers,  67 
Ireland— Miscellaneoas  Qaestions 

Adrances    to    Irish    Landlords    on    Irish 

Estates,  1761 
Arrears  of  Rent  Bill— Irish  Church  Fund, 

1228 
Commissioners  of  Pablio  Works— Annual 

Report,  1426 
Irish    Church  Fund  —  Estimated    Assets, 

830,  1245 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commission — 

National  School  Teachers  Act,  079 
Killaloe  Drainage  Works,  486,  831 
Public  Works  Commissioners — Land  Im- 
provement Loans,  1602 
Licensing  Acts  (Scotland) — :The  Joint  Licensing 

Committee,  Peterhead,  977 
Metropolis — JParks— Gardens    of   the    Royal 
Botanic  Society,  Regent's  Park — Admission 
of  the  Public.  806 
Metropolitan   Board  of  Works  (Money),  2R. 

1380,  1391 
Post  Office^  A  axillary  Letter  Carriers,  481 

Letter  Carriers,  1614 
Spirits  Act,  1880— Evasion  of  the  Provisions 
of  the  Act  at  Peterhead,  1247 

Co  WEN,  Mr.  J.,  Newcastle-on- Tyne 
Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.  1574 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs^,  231,  082,  1156 
Palace  of  Westminster — Oouse  of  Commons — 

Strangers'  Gallery,  71 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comra.  el,  1, 
130,  164;  c/.  4,  304,  312,  388,  406,  497, 
530,  687,  886;  el.  7,  1470;  cl  8,  1507, 
1508;  el  10,  1691;  el.  11,  1833,  1894, 
1932,  1956 

OowPBR,  Earl 

Evictions  (Ireland)..Landlord8,  1737, 1743 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,   1881— Release    of   Mr.   Parnell    and 
others  oon6ned  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 
Papers,  27 

Oranbrook,  Viscount 

Education    Department  —  Willesden    District 

School  Board,  9T4 
Evictions  (Ireland)— Landlords,  1747 

Criminal   Law  —  Release    of    Crawihay 
Crawshay,  a  Convict 
Question,  Lord   George  Hamilton;    Answer, 
Sir  WiUUm  Uarcourt  June  15, 1229 

Criminal  Lunatics  Bill 

{Mr.  Findlater,  Mr.  Dillwyn) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  June  5  [Bill  192]      1 


Cropper,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 

Egypt — Soudan— Consulate  at  Khartoiim,  1237 
New  Zealand— Te  Whiti,   the   Maori    Chief; 

1585 
Vagrancy,  2R.  359 

Cross,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  A.,  Lanca- 
shiref  8.  W, 

Evictions  (Ireland),  1184 

Law  and  Police— Seixure  of  Arms  at  Clerkea- 
well,  1613 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1782 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  1, 
117,118;  c/.  4,811,  742;  cZ.  10.  1701 

Settled  Land,  Comm.  340,  356,  857,  358 

Cruelty  to  AnimalB  Bill 

{Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Samuel  MorUy,  Mr.  Jeeeb 
Bright,  Mr.  Fattmore  Edwards,  Mr,  Buehmtm) 
€.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  June  15  [Bill  206] 

Currency— The  Bimetallic   Conference  at 

Paris 
Question,   Mr.  A.    J.   Balfour  ;  Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  Ilartington  June  5,  75 ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Briggs  ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington  June  12,  820 

CuBRiE,  Sir  D.,  Perthshire 
Public  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers,  Comm. 
200 

Customs  and  Inland  Bevenue  Buildings 
(Ireland)  Bill  [BiU  I66] 

[Mr.  John  Holms,  Lord  Riehard  Grosrsftor) 

e.  Committee  *  ;  Report ;  read  3**  June  13 
/.  Read  1>  •  {Lord  Thurlow)  June  15  (No.  142) 
Read  2*  •  June  20 

Customs  Department 
Salaries  (Port  of  London),  Question,  Baron 

Henry  Do  Worms ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtney 

June  5,  67 
Salaries  of  Collectors,  Question,  Mr.  Jaoktoo ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Courtney  June  5,  74 

Customs  Re-  Organization-^  Outdoor  Clerks 
Question,  Mr.  Anderson ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtney 
June  15,  1235 

Dalhousib,  Earl  of 
MarrUge  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  SB. 
774,  700 

Daktmouth,  Earl  of 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Qoaj  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re- 
oomm.  10 

Davby,  Mr.  H.,  Chrtstchurch 
Partnerships,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjoumment, 

211,214 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  ^,  4, 

438,  005,  750  ;  Amendt.  750,  766 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  354 
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Dawwat,  Colonel  Hon.  L.  P.,  Thirsk 

Protection  of  Perton  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881  ^  Release  of  Persons  detained 
under  the  Act,  1750 

Dawson,  Mr.  C,  Carlow 

Parliament— Prevention  of  Grime  (Ireland) 
Bill— Dublin  Petition.  1748,  1749 

ProTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eLW, 
1873,  1934,  1940, 1941 ;  el,  13, 1967 

Debtors'  (Scotland)  Act,  1880 
JUegal  Pawning  (John  Herald),  Question,  Dr. 

Oameron ;     Answer,    The    Lord    Advocate 

June  5,  09 
Kenneth  Afackentie,  a  Bankrupt,   Question, 

Dr.  Cameron  ;  Answer,  The  Lord  AdYOcate 

June  10, 1227 

Db  Febbiebeb,  Baron,  Cheltenham 

Parliament — Business    of  the  House—Police 

Superannuation  Bill,  1702 
Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  3R. 

644 

Ds  La  Wabb,  Earl 

Egypt  (Political  AflEairs) — Riots  at  Alexandria, 

774 
Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 

(Extensions  and  Dock),    Motion    for    Re- 

comm.  12 

Db  Worms,  Baron  H.,  Greenwich 

Customs  Department — Salaries,  67 
Egypt  (Political  AffiUrs),  78, 232 ;— Conference, 
884 ;— Political   Crisis,    981,    1134,    1186. 

1267 

Egypt  and  lUly— Cession  of  Assab  Bay,  1268, 
1269,  1270,  1271,  1610,  1611  :— Personal 
Explanation,  1424,  1425 

Metropolis -Thames  River  (Human  Corpses), 
809,  810 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Govern- 
ment Annuities  Bill,  1098 

Poit  OfBce — Letter  Carriers  (Blaokheath  and 
Greenwich),  483 

Dickson,  Mr.  T.  A.,  Tyrone 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  7, 
1339,  1307;  el  8,  1480, 1481  ;  ci.9, 1602 ; 
d.  11,  1833 

DiLKE,  Sir  0.  W.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs),  Chelsea, 

Diplomatic   Service  —  Foreign    Languages  — 

Examination  Papers,  1232 
Egypt— Sir  Edward   Malet,  Consul  Grcneral, 

1614 
Egypt  (Political  AflEairs)— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
68,  69,  70,  230,  231,  282,  233,  364,  360, 

489,  490,  1421 
Anglo-French  Fleet  at  Alexandria— Earth- 
works, 224 
TArming  of  the  Forts  at  Alexandria,  478 
Conference,  661 
KnglUh  Policy,  1240 

[colli. 


DiLEB,  Sir  C.  W.— «Ofit. 

Italian  (jovemment,  1276,  1277 

Khedive,  The  664 

Political  Crisis,  980,  981,  982,  983,1128, 
1129,  1130,  1131,  1134,  1102,  1103, 
1104,  1100.  1160,  1161.  1163,  1168, 
1170,  1171,  1172,  1226,  1206,  1207, 
1258,  1259,  1260,  1606,  1607,  1608, 
1609, 1610,  1762,  1768, 1764, 1760 

Riots  at  Alexandria— Papers,  818,  819, 
820,  821,  822,  1410,  1411,  1412.  1413 

Soudan.  The  —  Consulate  at  Khartoum, 

1237 
Egypt  and  Italy— Cession  of  Assah  Bay,  1269, 

1270,  1271,  1611 ;— Personal  Explanation, 

1423,  1424.  1420 
North  Sea  Fisheries  Conrention— Ratification, 

1706 
Parliament— Rules  of  Debate,  1082 
Trade  and  Commerce^Treaty  of  Commerce 

with  Spain,  1230 
Turkey  and  Greece— Murder  of   Mr.   Ogle, 

1227 

Dillon,  Mr.  J.,  Tipper a/ry 

Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Arrears  of  Rent— Lord  Rossmore's  Estate, 

1422;— Evictions.  1706 
Assassinations  in  Phcenix  Park,  Dublin — 
Withdrawal  of  Police  Patrols,  1604 
Ireland— Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,  1881 — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Uoulihan,  Mr.  J.,  984 
Kelleher,  Walsh,    and    Gleeson,    Messrs., 

1200 
O'Brien.  Mr.  J..  1249 
Persons  detained  under  the  Act — Island  of 
Arran,  657,  608,  660 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1, 
172, 189  ;  el,  2,  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress, 195  ;  el,  3,  272  ;  cL  4,  303 ;  Amendt. 
336,  338, 340,  346,  367,  378,  379,  380,  381, 
387,  393,  394,  037,  038,  040,  043,  045,  546, 
066,  666.  670,  723,  734,  702,  704,  706,  861, 
862,  903,  904.  912;    el.  0,  Amendt.  940; 
Motion  for  reporting   Progress,  944,   040, 
1001,    1063;   el.  7,   Amendt.   1202,   1204, 
1207,  1214, 1373, 1374;  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  1387 ;  d.  8,  1480,  1483, 1484, 
1493,   1490,   1498;    Amendt.   1001,    1012, 
1028,  1030,  1036,  1043;  el  9,  1603,  1606, 
1670, 1680  ;  el.  11, 1936  ;  el  12, 1961, 1962 

Dnxmrar,  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Africa  (South)— Cetewayo,  Ex-King  of  Zululand 
—  Restrictions  as  to  Correspondence,  600 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House— Morning 
Sitting,  843 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  7, 
1286,  1310,  1324:  Amendt.  1347,  1349; 
d.  8,  Amendt.  1016,  1017 ;  d.  9,  1640  ; 
d.  10,  Amendt.  1688,  1690, 1700 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment, Comm.  cl  1,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  962.  963 

Diplomatic  Service^Foreign  Languages-^ 
The  Examination  Papers 
Question,     Mr.    Jemingham ;     Adswer,     Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  June  10, 1233 
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Docnxnentary  Evidence  Bill 

{The  Lord  I%ufloiff) 
I  Rojal  Auent  June  10  [45  Viet.  0.  0] 

D0D8ON,  Right  Hon.  J.  G.  (President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board), 
Scarhorouffh 

Emigration  Acts — Emigrants  in  Hull,  1235 
Highway  Rates—Small  Tenements,  816,  1229 
Poor    Law — Burnley    Board    of  Guardians — 

Roman  Oatbolic  Children,  487 
Public     Health    (Metropolis)  —  Robin    Hood 

Court,  Shoe  Lane,  816 
Vaccination — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Calf  Lymph,  1402 
OflScial  Method,  678 

Transmission  of  Disease  through  Inocula- 
tion  of  Soldiers  in  the  French  Anny,  467 
Vagrancy,  2R.  358  ;  Comm.  cl.  i,  1884,  1885; 
add.  cL  1887 

Donaldson-Hudson,  Mr.  C,  Newcastle' 
under-Lyne 
Protection  of  Person  and   Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881  —  Residences  of    Released  Pri- 
soners, 1757 

DoNouGHMORE,  Earl  of 

ETictions  (Ireland)— Landlords,  1742,  1743 

Dublin  City  (Highways)  Bill 

{Dr,  Lyons,  Mr.  Maurice  Brooke) 

c.  Read  2<**,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Comm. 
June  21  [BiU  88] 

DucKHAic,  Mr.  T.,  Herefordshire 
Corn  Retoras  (No.  2),  2R.  614 

DuNRAVEN,  Earl  of 

Evictions  (Ireland) — Landlords,  1785 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,   1881  ^Release  of   Mr.   Parnell    and 
others  confined  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 
Papers,  87 

DuNSANT,  Lord 

Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881— Release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
others  confined  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 
Papers,  43 

Dyke,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  H.,  Kent,  Mid 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,    1881 — Release    of   Persons    detained 
under  the  Act,  827 

Ebrxnqton,  Viscount,  Ticerlon 

PrcTcntion  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eL  5, 
989 


EcBOTD,  Mr.  W.  F.,  Preston 
Egypt— Political  Crisis,  1170 


Education  Department 

Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Oldham,  Qoettioo, 
Mr.  O'Connor  Power ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mod- 
della  June  19,  1586 

Science  and  Art  Department — Ball  of  StieiM, 
Old  Street,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor; 
Answer,  Mr.  Mundella  June  8,  472  ; — Mrt. 
Besant  and  the  Misses  BradlauoK  Qnestios, 
Mr.  Onslow;  Answer,  Mr.  MundelU;  Ob- 
servations, Lord  George  Hamilton  June  15, 
1260 

Spelling  Reform — The  Phonic  System,  Qaei' 
tion,  Mr.  Healy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mundella 
June  13,  977 

Wiilesden  District  School  Board,  Obserrationi, 
The  Earl  of  Camar¥on :  Reply,  Lord  Carlinf- 
ford  ;  Question,  The  Marquess  of  SaHsbnrj  ; 
Answer,  Earl  Granville  June  9,  627 :  Ob- 
servations, The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  Reply, 
Lord  Carlingford ;  Observations,  Viscoost 
Cranbrook  June  13, 971 

EoERTON,  Hon.  W.,  Cheshire,  Mid 
Adulteration  Acts^Lard  Cheese,  826, 1275 

Egypt  {Political  Affairs) 
Lords 

Questions,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Tbs 
Earl  of  Carnarvon  ;  Answers,  Earl  Gran- 
ville June  5,  3 

The  British  Fleet  at  Alexandria,  Quettioo. 
Obseryations,  The  Earl  of  Ravensworth; 
Reply,  The  Earl  of  Northbrook  June  8. 
460  :  Question,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbory  ; 
Answer,  Earl  Granville  June  9,  622 

Riots  at  Alexandria,  Questions,  The  Marqoeii 
of  Salisbury,  Earl  De  Ia  Warr ;  Answers, 
Earl  Granville  June  12,  773  :  Question,  Ob- 
servations, The  Marquess  of  Salisbury ; 
Reply,  Earl  Granville  June  15.  1217:— 
Reparation  to  British  Subjects,  Questioo, 
Observations.  The  Earl  of  Feversbam: 
Reply,  Earl  Granville ;  short  debate  tberton 
June  20, 1724 

Latest  Telegrams,  Observations,   Earl  Grao- 

ville  ;  Question,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury; 

Answer,  Earl  Granville  June  13,  964 
The    Sues    Canal,    Observations.    QnesUoo, 

Lord   Lamington ;    Reply,   Earl    GranviUs 

June  19, 1550 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs) 

Common! 

Questions,  Mr.  Bourke,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  ;  Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  JuM^t 
67;  Question,  Baron  Henry  De  Wormi : 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone,  78;  Questions, 
Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff,  Sir  StalM 
Northcote,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen^  Mr.  O'UonntU, 
Mr.  M*Coan,  Sir  Wilfrid  Uwson,  fiaroo 
Henry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Ashmead-BartleU; 
Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  June  6,  229 : 
Questions,  Mr.  M*Coan,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  Answers,  Sir  Cbarlei 
W.  Dilke  June  7.  364;  Questions,  Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartleit,  Sir  H.  Drummond  WolA 
Mr.  Bourke;  Answers,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke/Miu8. 489 ;  Questions.  Mr.  Ashmesd- 
Bartlett,  Sir  Stafford    Northcote,  Mr.  J^ 
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Lowther.  Mr.  G.  W.  Elliot,  Mr.  Raikes. 
Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Mr.  Norwood, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  Mr.  I^bouohere,  Mr. 
Mnoartney,  Mr.  Bourke ;  Answers,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  June  13,  980  ;  Notice  of 
Question,  Mr.  Bourko ;  Questions,  Mr. 
Boorke.  Sir  Stafford  Northoote,  Mr.  Cha(>- 
lin,  Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  Ashmead^Bartlett; 
Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  Jun€  14, 
1127;  Moved,  <*  That  this  House  do  now 
adjourn  "  (Sir  H.  Dnmmond  Wolf) ;  debate 
thereon  ;  Notices  of  Questions,  Mr.  .M'Conn, 
Mr.  Boorke,  Mr.  Onslow  June  15,  1235 ; 
Questions,  Mr.  Bourke.  Mr.  Slagg,  Sir  John 
Hay,  Sir  SUfford  Northeote,  Sir  H.  Dmm- 
mond  Wolff,  Bftron  Henry  De  Worms,  Mr. 
Onslow,  Mr.  0*Kelly,  Mr.  J.  Lowther,  Mr. 
I^bouohere,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  Answers,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  June  15,  1255  ;  Questions, 
Mr.  Boorke,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  Sir  Walter 
B.  Bartrelot,  Mr.  0*  Kelly,  Sir  H.  Drum- 
mond  Wolff;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Question,  Mr.  Onslow  ; 
[No  answer]  June  16,  1418  ;  Questions, 
Sir  II.  Drummond  Wolff,  Mr.  Mac  iTer, 
Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Salt,  Mr.  Boorke,  Sir 
Stafford  Northeote,  Mr.  Onslow,  Mr. 
Aahmead'Bartlett,  Mr.  Goschen;  Answers, 
Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  19, 
1606  ;  Questions,  Mr.  M*Coan,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Arthur  Arnold,  Mr.  J.  Lowther, 
Sir  U.  Drommond  Wolff,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr. 
Onslow ;  Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  CampbelUBannerman 
June  20,  1761  ;Sritiah  Refugee$,  Qoes- 
tions,  Mr.  Onslow ;  Answers,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  June  19, 1601 

MilUary  Afaxrt 

The  BritUh  Fleet  at  Alexandria^  Qoestion, 
Mr.  Gourley  ;  Answer, Mr.  Campbell- Banner- 
man  June  5,  73  ;—  The  Earthworkt,  Qoes- 
tion, Mr.  Bourke  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke  June  6,  224  ;  Question,  Sir  II.  Drom- 
mond Wolff;  Answer,  Mr. Campbell- Banner- 
man  June  20,  1758 

The  Angio- French  Fleet  at  Suda  Bay,  Qoes- 
tion, Mr.  Tottenham  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Camp- 
belUBannerman  June  8,  476  ;  Qoestions, 
Sir  John  Hay ;  Answers,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Bnnnerman  June  12,  825 

Arming  of  the  Forte  at  Alejeandria,  Qoestion, 
Mr.  Boorke ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Pilkd  June  8,  478 

The  Conference 

Notices,  Sir  H.  Drommond  Wolff,  Mr.  Polestoo 
June  8,  494 ;  Questions,  Mr.  Ashmead- 
Bartlett ;  Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 
June  9,  660 ;  Questions,  Baron  Henry  De 
Worms,  Mr.  Poleston,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfbor ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  12,  834 

The  Khedive,  Question,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil ; 
Answer,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  June  9,  664 

The  Riote  at  Alexandria 

The  Papert,  Questions,  Mr.  Bourke,  Lord 
Eustace  Cecil,  Mr.  Onslow,  Sir  George 
Campbell,  Mr.  O'Donnoll,  Mr.  Asbmead- 
Bartlett,  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  Mr.  Northeote, 
Sir  Stafford  Nortbootd ;  Anawen,  Sir  Cbarlei 


Egypt  (Political  Affairt)'^The  Rioti  at  AUm- 
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W.  Dilke  June  12,  818;  Questions,  Mr. 
Onslow,  Mr.  Newde^te,  Mr.  Ilealy,  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith,  Sir  Sufford  Northoote,  Mr. 
Chaplin,  Mr.  Labouchere,  Mr.  0*  Kelly,  Mr. 
M'Coan  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Speaker,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Campbell- Banoerman  June  16, 
1409 

Policy  of  FJer  Majesty* 9  Oovemment,  Question, 
Mr.  Arthur  Arnold  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke  June  15,  1244 

The  Italian  Oovemment,  Notice  of  Question, 
Mr.  G.  W.  Elliot;  Questions,  Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot,  Sir  George  Campbell,  Mr.  Chap- 
lin, Sir  John  Ilay ;  Answers,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke  June  15,  1275 

iStr  Edward  Maiet,  Consul  Qenercd,  Question, 
Mr.  Chaplin  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke 
June  19,  1614 

The  Soudan — Consulate  at  Khartoum^  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Cropper;  Answer,  Sir  Charles  W, 
Dilke  June  15, 1237 

Egi/pt  and  Italy — Cession  of  Assah  Bay 
Questions,  Baron  Henry  De  Worms,  Mr. 
Bourke;  Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke, 
Mr.  Speaker  June  15,  1268;  Personal 
Explanation,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  ;  Observa- 
tions, Baron  Henry  De  Worms  June  16, 
1423  ;  Questions,  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  ; 
Answers,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  June  19, 
1610 

Ejectments  Suspension  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Colonel  Nolan,  Mr,  O'Shea,  Mr,  Justin  McCarthy, 

Mr,  Lalor,  Mr,  Martin,  Mr,  Dickson,   Mr. 

Findlater,  Mr,  Lea,  Mr,  Moore,  Mr,  Biggar, 

Mr,  Richard  Power,  Mr,  Whitworth) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Colonel  Nolan)  objected  to  ; 
Motion  postponed  June  13.  1111 

Question,  Colonel  Nolan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  War- 
ton /ufM  14,  1127 

Ordered  :  read  1«  *  June  14  [Bill  202] 

Election  of  BepresentatlTe  Peers  (Ire- 
land)  BiU  [k.l.] 

{The  Earl  of  Belmore) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  1*  *  June  13         (No.  187) 
Read  2*  •  June  19 
Committee  * ;  Report  Jtme  20 

Electric  Lighting  Bill 

{Mr,  Chamberlain,  Mr,  Ashley) 
c.  Report  of  Select  Comm.  *  June  12  [No.  227] 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  (Finchley,  ftc-)  Bill  [u.t.] 

{The  Lord  President) 

I,  Committee*;  Report  Jiin«  19         (No. 63) 
Read  3*  *  June  20 

Elementary  Education  Provisional  Order 
Con&rmation  (London)  Bill 

e.  Read  l"  *  June  6  [BUI  105] 
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Elementary  EdncationProvisionalOrders 
Coiifirmation  (West  Ham>  ftcO  Bill 

e,  lUad  l"*  •  June  6  [Bill  106] 

Read  2'*  ^  June  13 

Ellenboroitgh,  Lord 

Army  (India)  —  Captain  J.  B.  Chatterton, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Motion  for  an  AddroM, 
1307 

Elliot,  Hon.  A.  B.  D.,  Roxburgh 

Prerention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  9, 
1660 

Elliot,  Mr.  G.  W.,  Northallerton 

Egypt— Political   Criiis,   981,  983,   1763  ;— 

Italian  Government,  1275 
Ireland— ."  Treaty    of   Kilmalnham,"    988;— 
Mr.  Tates  Thompson,  1596 
Mr.  O'Shea's  Visit  to  Kilmainham  Gaol, 
1351 

Emigration 

The  **  Nemesis"  Questions,  Mr.  Moore  ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Chamberlain  June  8,  472 

Passenger  Traffic  from  Scandinavian  Ports, 
Question,  Mr.  Mooro ;  Answer,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain June,  13,  979 

Emigrants  in  Bull,  Question,  Mr.  Moore ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Dodson  June  1 5,  1235 

The  United  States  of  America — Passenger  Acts 
— Legislation^  Question,  Mr.  Moore;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Chamberlain  June  13,983 

Enfield,  Viscount  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  India) 
Army  (India)  —  Captain    J.    B.  Chatterton, 
Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Motion  for  an  Address, 
1395 

Entail  (Scotland)  Bill 

( The  Lord  Rosebery) 

/.  Presented  ;  read  1*,  after  short  debate  June  5> 
51  (No.  115) 

Read  2%  after  short  debate  June  15, 1221 

Ewabt,  Mr.  W.,  £elfa$t 

Local  Bankruptcy  (Ireland)    Act  —  Case    of 
Joseph  MagUl,  Bel&st,  1239 

Factory  Acts — Lead  Poisoning 

Question,  Mr.  Burt;  Answer,  Sir  William 
Harcoart /untf  16,  1407 

Fawoett,  Bight  Hon.  H.  (Postmaster 
General),  Hackney 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Uouse — Govern- 
ment Annuities  Bill,  1598 
Post  Office—Misoellaneous  Questions 
Adhesive  Stamps  on  Postcards,  465 
Auxiliary  Letter  Carriers,  823 
Insurance  of  Registered  Letters,  469 
Ireland — The  Postmaster  at  Mil  ford,  Co. 

Cork — Case  of  Matthew  Murphy,  1249 
Irish  Mails,  47<) 

[CQWt, 


Fawcitt,  Right  Hon.  H. — cent. 

Letter  Carriers  (Blackheath  and  Green- 
wich). 483 

Telegraph  Department — Sixpenny  Rate  lor 
Telegrams,  1236 

Telephone  Licences,  1233 

Uxbridge  Post  Office,  830 


Fevsbsham,  Earl  of 

Egypt — Riots  at   Alexandria 
British  Subjects,  1724 


•Reparation  to 


FiBTH,  Mr.  J.  F.  B.,   Chihea 

MetropoliUn   Board  of  Works  (Money),  3R. 

1393 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  c2.  S, 

244,  263 :  Amendt  264,  269  ;    cl  4,  335 ; 

cl  8,  1508 

Fisheries,  Inspectors  of 

Question,  Mr.  Birkbeck ;  Answer,  Sir  WiUiin 
Harcoort  June  8,  488 

FiTZMAxmiOE,  Lord  E.,   Calne 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  3, 
284;  c/.  4,  518,  543,  546;  cl.  5,  1002, 108S 

Fletcher,  Sir  H.,  Horsham 

Army — Senior  Majors,  64 
Ireland— Protection  of  Person   and  Property 
Act,  1881— Persons  deUined  under  the 
Act— The  Island  of  Arran,  658 
State  of— Intimidation,  1752 

Folkestone,  Viscount,   WiltSf  S. 

Copyright  (Musical  Compositions),  Comm.  d.  I, 
Amendt.  1715  ;  cl  2,  Amendt.  1716,  1717 

Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881— Michael  M'Queeny,  1596 

Food  Supply — Import  of  Fro%en  Sheep 
Question,    Observations,     Lord    Lamington ; 
Reply,  Lord  Sudeley  June  13,  969 

Forbes,  Lord 
Peace    Preservation   (Ireland)    Act,    1881— 
Search  for  Arms,  1398 

F0R8TBR,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.,  Bradford 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Prepare 

Act,  1881— Persons  detained  under  the  Aet 

—The  Island  of  Arran,  658 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  tU  4* 

309,  310,  313,  528,  529 

Fortesotte,  Earl 

Imprisonment  for  Contumacy,  3R.  966 
Intermento  (telo  de  se),  2R,  1719 

Fowler,  Mr.  H.  H.,   Woherhampton 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House— Govern' 

ment  Annuities  Bill,  1599 
Prevention  of  Grime  (Ireland),  Oomm,  tL  7^ 

1463 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  305 
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FowLBB,  Mr.  B.  N.,  London 

Afirioa  (South)— Cetewajo,  Ex-King  of  Zulu- 
Und — Restriotiont   as    to  Correspondence, 

656 
Coolies  (Indian)— Emigration  to  La  RAonion, 

1603 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

SUtement,  1800 
Prisons    (England)    Act— Prison    Discipline, 
1363 
Prison  Warders,  78 
Wajs  and  Means — Inland  ReTonue — Duties  on 
Gold  and  SUyer  PUte,  1373 

Jf^anee — The    Bimetallie     Conference    at 

Parte 
Question,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour ;   Answer,  The 
Marquess  of  Uartington  June  5,  75  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Briggs ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington  June  13,  829 

Fry,  Mr.  T.,  Darlington 

PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comro.  d,  7, ' 
1368 

a-AiJX)WAT,  Earl  of 

Armj  (India)^Captain  J.  B.  Chatterton,  Ben- 
gal Stair  Corps,  Motion  for  an  Address,  1394, 
1397 

Gibson, RigttHon.E.,i>aW»»  University 

Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

High  Court  of  Justice— Vacancies  on  the 

Irish  Bench,  467.  468,  814 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Act, 
1881 — Release  of  Persons  detained  under 
the  Act,  483,  484;— Rev.  T.  Feehan, 
338 
Public  Works  Commissioners — Land  Im- 

proremonts  Loans,  1603, 1603 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary— Pay  and  Pro- 
motion, 651 
Ireland — ETictions— Miscellaneous  Questions 
1179, 1180 
Lord    Cloncurry's    Tenants— Erection    of 

Huts,  1415 
Special  and  Resident  Magistrates  and  the 
Police,  1753,  1755. 1756 
PreTcntion  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  3, 
343,  344,  356,  366 ;   cl.  4.  336,  497,  509, 
510,  535.  537,  538,  543,  543,  747.  874, 904  ; 
d.  5,  948,  995,  997.  1003 ;  Amendt.  1604, 
1006,  1053,  1063  ;  el.  7,  1399,  1303  ;  d,  8, 
1513.  1537,  1539  ;  d.  9, 1676  ;  d,  10, 1706, 
1707 

GiFFARD,  Sir  H.  S.,  Launeeeton 

Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaogh)— "  Gur- 

nejp,  Bradlaugh,"  Res.  1131,  1133 
Prevention  of  trime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  3, 

301 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment, Oomm.  el  1,  958,  960 

OiLL,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Weetmeath 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  6, 
1107  ;  d.  7,  1337,  1368,  1456  ;  tff.  8,  1540  ; 
c/.  9, 1645;  d.  11,  1816,  1919 


GivAN,  Mr,  J.,  Monaghan 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

Statement,  1799 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  7, 

1333,  1453.1454;  <rf.  9,  1630,  1643,  1647, 

1657 

Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  (First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer),  Edinburgh- 
shire 
Egypt  (Political  Affisirs)— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
78, 1419, 1430, 1433 
Conference,  The,  835,  836 
Political  Crisis,   1137.  1143,  1148,   1158, 
1164, 1165,  1608,  1609,  1610, 1763,1766 
Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Evictions,  1366,  1368  ;— Lord  Rossmore's 

Estate,  1767 
Irish    Church  Fund — Estimated    Assets, 

839 
Land  Law  Act,  1881— Sec.  31— "Sullivan 

V.  Bowen,"  1589 ;— Sec.  31— Adyances 

to  Tenants,  663, 1366 
State-Aided  Emigration,  338,  339 
"  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,"  986 
Ireland — Arrears  of  Rent  Bill— Miscellaneous 

Questions 

76 

Irish  Church  Fund,  1365 
Lord  Rossmore's  Estate,  1433, 1433 
The  Estimates,  837,  838 
Ireland — Prevention  of  Crime^Miscellaneous 
Questions 
Clause  5— Deasy's  Act,  490,  491 
Condition  of  IreUnd,  841,  843 
Memorial  of  Irish  Judges,  77.  78 
Protest  of  the  Judges,  838, 839 
Recent  Division,  81 
Parliament— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Business  of  the  House,  336,  493,  843  ;— 
Ministerial  Sutement,  1769,  1776, 1781, 
1787,  1789,  1790,  1791,  1793,1801;— 
New  Rules  of  Procedure,  1768 
Parliamentary  Elections  (Corrupt  and  Ille- 
gal Practices),  1769 
Public  Business,  83,  335,  1374,  1613, 1614 
Scotch  Business,  1373, 1373 
Prevention  ot  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  3, 
196  ;  d.  4,  313,  391.  393,  394,  396,  447, 
448,  514,  515,  516,  519,606,  610,  871,  900  ; 
d,  5,  999,  1073  ;  c/.  6,  1110  ;  d.  11,  1821, 
1833,  1836,  1831 
Royal  Mint— Profit  on  the  Coinage  of  Silver, 

1611 
Science  and  Art— National  Gallery— Hamilton 

Palace  Collection,  1374 
Ways  and  Means— Inland  Revenue— Carriage 
Duties,  77 
Duties  on  Gold  and  Silver  Plate,  1373 

G0B8T,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Chatham 

Africa  (South)— Transvaal— Attacks  by    the 
Boers  on  Native  Tribes,  71,  73 
Zululand— John  Dunn's  Territory,  475 
Copyright    (Musical    Compositions),    Comm. 

el.  3,  1717 
Navy — Engineer     Students— H.M.S.    "  Marl- 
borough,'* 1598 
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O0B8T,  Mr.  J.  E.— tfonl. 

Parliament^BusiDeM  of  the    House,  Minii- 
terial  Sutement,  1785  ;— New  Rales  of 
Procedure,  1767 
Rules  and  0rder8»>0rder  of  Business,  665 

G08OHEN,  Eight  Hon.  Q.  J.,  Itipon 

Hgypt— Political  Crisis,  1165,  1609 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  4, 
767 

GoTTBLEY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

Africa  (East  Coast) — Suppression  of  the  Slave 

Trado,  73.  74 
Egypt  (Political  AflEstirs) — British  Squadron,  73 

Grant,  Mr.  A.,  Zeith,  Sfo. 

Public  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers,  Comm. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  208,  210 ;  cL  2, 
Amendt.  949,  960 

Gbaitt,  Mr.  D.,  MaryUbone 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  8, 
278 

Graittham,  Mr.  W.,  Surrey ,  E, 

^  Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaugh) — "  Gur- 
ney  v.  Bradlaugh,"  Res.  1 126 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  2, 
198,  200 

Granville,  Earl  (Secretary  of  State  for 

Foreign  Affairs) 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) — Murders  of  Mr. 

W.   Bourke    and    Kscort — Three    Farmers 

Shot  and  Maimed,  622 

Education  Department  —  Willesden  District 

School  Board,  628 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs) — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
3,4 

Anglo-French  Fleet  at  Alexandria,  623 
Latest  Telegrams,  064, 065 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  773,  774,  1218,  1220, 
1221 ; — Reparation  to  British  Subjects, 
1726 
Egjpt — Suez  Canal,  1553 
Parliament— Public  Business — House  of  Lords 

—Local  Government  Bill,  1722 
Protection  of  Perfon  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881 — Release  of  Mr.  Parnell  and 
others  Confined  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 
Papers,  48,  49,  51 
Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re- 
00mm.  13 

Gray,  Mr.  E.  D.,  Carlow  Co, 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  U, 
1863, 1944 

Gbber,  Mr.  T.,  Carrichfergu9 

Evictions  (Ireland),  1174 
Post  Offioe^Insurance  of  Registered  Letters, 
469 

Gbbgory,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Sussex ,  E. 

Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland),  76 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Mland),  Comm.  eL  %, 
Amendt.  197 


Hamilton,    Bight  Hon.   Lord  G.  F., 

Middlesex 

Criminal  Law — Release  of  Crawshay  Crawshaj, 
a  Convict,  1229 

Education  Department •  Hall  of  Science,  Old 
Street,  1261 

Inland  Revenue  Department — Pay  of  Survey- 
ing Officers,  66,  67 

Irish  Church  Fund— Estimated  Assets,  839 

Parliament —  Privilege — Unparliaraenury  Lan- 
guage, 1278 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  5, 
Amendt.  1020 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J.,  Liverpool 

Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)— "Gor- 
ney  v.  Bradlaugh."  Res.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1125, 1126 

Harbours  of  Refuge  {East  Coasi)'-Fikf 
Question,  Sir   Uarry    Verney ;    Answer,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  June  5,  62 

Harooitet,  Eight  Hon.  8ir  W.  G.  V. 
(Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 

Department),  Derby 

Criminal  Law — Release  of  Crawshay  Crawshay, 
a  Conrict,  1230 

Egypt— Political  Crisis,  1161 

Factory  Acts— Lead  Poisoning,  1407 

Inspectors  of  Fisheries,  488 

Ireland — Evictions,  1186 

Law  and  Police — Miscellaneous  QneetioBS 
Case  of  Charles  Frost,    wrongfully  Coo- 

victed,  1766,  1757 
Processions  of  the  Sal  ration  Army,  1413 
Seizure  of  Arms  at  Clerkenwell,  1618 

Metropolis — Epping  Forest,  486 

Thames  River— Human  Corpses,  810 

Newspapers — Inciting  Language— '*  Glasgow 
Herald,"  1416 

Parliament— Business  of  the  Iloote — Polios 
Superannuation  Bill,  1762 

Penal  Servitude  Commission,  1879  — SpilM 
Island,  1263 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill— Clause  5 
— Deasy's  Act,  490 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  If 
84,  93,  101,  102,  1U7,  109,  111,  112,114. 
116;  Amendt.  t6.  116,  118.  119,  120,122, 
123,  124,  133,  137,  140,  145,  146,  147,  150, 
151,  156;  cL  2,  195,  197,  199.  200,  201, 
205;  cl,  3,  206,  207,  208,  241,  247.  257, 
204,  265,  267,  268,  293,  296  id.  4, 298. 
301,  305.  317,  338,  376.  378.  370,  381,  397. 
398,  401,  403,  418,  421,  452,  494  ;  Amendt. 
497.  500,  523,  524. 525,  526,  527,  529,  5lO, 
532,  549,  555,  557,  581,  599,  674,  675,  682. 
738,  742,  745,  747.  749.  751,  753,  766,  758, 
764.  765,  771,  852,  857,  858.  861.  864.  867. 
684,  889,  897,  010;  el,  5,  931,  932,  943. 
944,  1025, 1026  :  Amendt.  1028. 1085, 1041. 
1045,  1046,  1051.  1084;  cL  6.  1089,  1091. 
1092.  1095,  1099,  1102,  1104;  Amendt. 
1105.  1106,  1107,  1108,1109:  Motion  fer 
reporting  Progress,  1110;  cl,  7,  1191.  1192, 
1193,  IJ94,  1195.  1201.  1204,1208,1290, 
1291, 1292,  1308, 1314. 1316. 1321  ;  Amendt. 
1846,  1348,  1850,  1352,  1363,  1364,  1369» 
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Haboovbt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  W.  O.  V.^eoiU, 

1871.  1373,  1874.  1875.  1378.  1382,  1383, 
1887,  1888.  1447,  1406,  1469  ;  el.  8,  1479, 
1491,  1494,  H9ff,  1497,  1503,  1507,  1515, 
1517.  1518,  1522,  1523,  1525,  1626,  1528, 
1529,  I5.U,  1609;  el.  9,  1016.  1620.  1621. 
1624,  1625,  1629,  1632,  1633.1037.1639. 
1642,  1643,  1645,  1662.  1663.  1665.  1060, 
1672,  1673,  1674  ;  el.  10.  1689,  1090,  1695, 
1696.  1697,  1700,  1701,  1706,  1707.  1709, 
1712  ;  Aniendt.  1713, 1714  ;  Motion  for  re- 
porting ProgreM,  1715;  el.  11.  1844.  1845, 
1847.  1851,  1868.  1800,  1865.  1S06,  1867, 
18T0.  1871.  1872,  1873.  1876,  1881,  1882, 
1892,  1893.  1809,  19<»1.  1902.  1903.  190), 
1906.  1911.  1914.  1916.  1916.  1918;  c/.  12. 
1965 

Pritoni  (England)  Act — Prison  Warders.  79. 
1263 

Pnblic  nealth— Unqoalifled  Medical  Practi- 
tioneri,  823 

Sunday  laboar — Employment  of  Workmen  on 
Sunday,  1238 

Thames  NaTigation — Thames  below  Bridge, 
840 

HABTmoTON,  Bight  Hon.  Marquess  of 
(Secretary  of  State  for  India),  Lan- 
eashire,  N.E. 
Coolies  (Indian) — Emigration  to  La  Reunion, 

1603 
France — Bimetallic  Conference  at  Paris.  75 

Monetary  Conference  at  Paris,  829 
India — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Appointments  in  the  Civil  Service.  830 

Assam.  Forced  Labour  in,  833 

Bengal— MorUlity  in  Gaols.  478,   479;— 

Durbhunga  Raj.  1241,  1600 
Native  Estates — Appointment  of  Managers, 

834 
Petroleum  Act,  1881 — Importation  of  Ex- 
plosive Oils    from    America,    226,  482, 
1242  ;— Standard  of  Flashing  Point,  1597 
Public    Works— Uetum   359   of    1859  — 

Construction  of  Railways,  61 
Simla  Army  Commission,  471 

Hastikos,  Mr.  G.  W.,  lF6ree9ter$hire,  E. 
Copyright  (Works  of  Fine  Art,  die),  71 
County   CourU  (Advocates'  Costs),   2R.  317, 
318 

Hay,  Admiral  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  D., 
Wigtown^  Sfe, 
Egypt  (  Political  AflEtirs)— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Anglo-French  Fleet  at  Suda  Bay,  825,  836 
Italian  Government.  1277 
Political  Crisis,  1107, 1 169, 1 170,  1357 
Navy— Explosion  on    Board  U.M.S.  "Swift- 
sure,"80,  493,  815 
Mediterranean  Squadron,  1593 
Parliament — Scotch  Business,  1373 

Hattkb,   Colonel  Sir  A.  D.  (Financial 
Secretary  to  the  War  Office),  Bath 
Army— Cost  of  Salutes,  654 

OrgmnisatioQ  of  tbe  Cavalry,  652 


Hbaly,  Mr.  T.  M.,  Wexford 

Education    Department — Spelling    Reform— 
The  Phonic  System,  977 

Egypt  (Political  Aflfairs) — Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Italian  Government,  1276 
Political  Crisis.  1259 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  1410  . 

Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Assassinations  in  Phceriiz   Park,  Dublin •» 
Withdrawal   of    Police    Patrols,    1003, 
1604 
Crime — John  Lyne,  Case  of,  50.  60 
Land  Uw  Act,  1881— Sec.  31— "Sullivan 
V.  Bowen,"  1588  ;— Sec.   31— Advances 
to  Irish  Tenants.  661,  662 
I  AW  and  Police — Miss  M'Cormack,  656 
Magistracy— Mr.    U.     Blake,    R.M.,    61, 

1583,  1584 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  1881— Proclama- 
tion of  the  City  of  Limerick,  1234 

Ireland — Evictions — Miscellaneous  Questions 
1266.  1268 
Applications  of  Persons  Evicted    to   the 

Land  CourU,  1244 
Special  and  Resident  Magistrates  and  the 

Police,  1755 

Ireland— Prevention  of   Crime   Bill — Miscel- 
laneous Questions 
Condition  of  Ireland,  842 
Memorial  of  Irish  Judges,  77,  78 
Protest  of  the  Judges,  838,  839 

Ireland— Royal    Irish   Constabulary— Miscel. 
laneous  Questions 
CapUin  Talbot,  61,  63 
Distribution  of  the  Vote  of  Compensation, 

811 
Extra  Pay— Ex-Constable  Walsh,  1250 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,  1881 — Mificellaneous  Questions 
Barrett,  Messrs.  E.  J.  and  M.  J.,  476 
Crosbie,  Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Quiiin,  488,  489 
Detention  of   Persons  arrested  under  the 

Act,  225,  657,  660,  1405 
Dr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Doyle,  813 
Mulleague,  Martin,  477 
Prison  Warders.  1751.  1752 
Quinn,  Mr.  P.  J.,  225. 1254 
Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the  Act, 
484,  1244,  1750 
Ireland,  State  of — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Illegal  Notices—"  Boycotting,"  828 
Police  Protection  at  Amagarra,  Co.  Cork^ 

1583 
Police  Surveillance,  1584 
Law  and  Police— Processions  of  the  Salvation 

Army,  1414 
Newspapers — Inciting     Language — "  Glasgow 

Herald,"  1416 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Business  of  the  House,  330  ;— "  Questions/' 

1426 
Order  in  Debate— Mr.  O'KeUy,  M.P.  for 

Roscommon,  365,  366 
Public  Business,  1614 
Rules  of  Debate  —  Amendments  —  Prece- 
dence in  Committee,  83 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  c/.  1, 
85,  87.  99.  104,  109, 1 13, 114,  115, 116, 126, 
127,  128,  130,  131,  132,  136  ;  Amcndt.  137. 
138,   155,  157;    el  2,   Aniendt.  201,   2-2, 

[e<mt. 
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HuLLT,  Mr.  T.  M.^eoni. 

206  ;  el.  3,  Amende.  207,  208,  240,  265,  289, 
294,  295,  296  ;  el.  4,  Amende.  297,  298, 299, 
302 ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  313, 
832,  336,  338,  345,  347,  383,  396,  397,  398, 
401,  497,  503.  524,  525  ;  Amendt.  533.  537, 
595,  712,  714,  716,  718,  724,  737.  738,  743, 
745,  747,  748.  749,  750,  754,  763 ;  Motion 
for  reporting  Progress,  764 ;  Amendt.  767. 
769,  844,  860,  862,  895,  898,  900 ;  el,  5, 
932.  934.  938.  939,  947,  948,  949,  991, 
1002,  1003,  1013,  1052,  1064,  1065,  1066, 
1078  ;  el.  6. 1107 ;  Amendt.  1108, 1110  ;  el.  7. 
1207, 1211. 1314, 1339  ;  Amendt.  1345, 1346, 
1347,  1379,1428,  1429,  1431,  1432.  1436, 
1443,  1445;  el.  8.  1479.  1485,  1488.  1491. 
1500.  1501,  1505,  1518,  1510,  1538,  1541. 
1543  ;  el.  9.  1610.  1625,  1630,  1632,  1636, 
1637,  1639,  1640,  1652.  1653;  Amendt. 
1654,  1655.  1657,  1659.  1660,  1662,  1663. 
1604,  1666,  1673  ;  el.  10.  1705. 1715  ;  el.  11. 
1811.  1813,  1815.  1820.  1822.  1830,  1850, 
1857.  1862,  1865,  1876,  1878.  1880,  1890, 
1892,  1893,  1901,  1902,  1903;  Amendt. 
1916  ;  el.  12,  Amendt.  1960 

Hbneaqb,  Mr.  E.,  Great  Grimsby 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Acts— Prosecu- 
tion at  Sleaford,  808 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  4, 
594  ;  e/.  12.  1962 

Hbnby,  Mp.  Mitchell,  Galway  Co. 

Ireland — Evictions,  Connemara,  652  ;•  Special 

and  Resident  Magistrates  and  the  Police, 

1755 

Magistracy — Mr.  II.  A.  Blake,  R.M.,  1584 

Law  and  Police — Seizure  of  Arms  at  Clerken- 

well,  1612 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  4, 
528,  573,  575.  579.  876 ;  el.  5.  1013,  1015, 
1027,  1036  ;  el.  7,  1457  ;  el.  8,  1508  ;  el.  9, 
1615 

Hebsohbll,  Sir  F.  (see  Solicitoe  Gbke- 
EAL,  The) 

HTBBEBTy    Mr.    J.    T.    (Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  LocIeiI  Government 
Board),  Oldham 
Police,  Leave,  617 

H1GK8,  Mr.  E.,  Cambridgeshire 

Regent's  Canal,  Citj,  and  Docks  Railway  Bill, 

3R.  650 
Small  Tenements  and  Highway  Rates,  1229 
Sunday  Labour— Employment  of  Workmen  on 

Sunday,  1237, 1238 

Highway  Bate  and  Expenditure  Bill 

{Mr.  Doehon,  Mr.  Hibbert) 
0.  Ordered  ;  read  l""*  June  19  [Bill  209] 

Highway  Rates — Small  Tenements — Legis- 
lation 
Question,  Mr.  Onslow;  Answer,  Mr.  Dodson 
June  12,  816 ;  Question,  Mr.  Hicks ;  An- 
fwer,  Mr.  Dodson  June  15,  1229 


Hill,  Lord  A.  W.,  D&wnslUre 

Ireland,  State  of— Outran  at  Ratheoole,  481 
Irish  Land  Commiasion — ^Menra.  Wylie  aad 
Cuninghame,  Sab-Commiasioiiert,  807 

Holland,  Sir  H.  T.,  Jfidhurst 

Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill— Irbh  Chvcli 
Fund,  1228 

HoLLOND,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Brighton 
Vagrancy,  Comm.  el.  4,  Amendt.  1885  :  odd^eL 
1886 

Holms,  Mr.  W.,  Paisley 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland )»  Comm.  el.  7, 
1328,  1332 

HopwooD,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Stockport 

Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.Amendt.  156$, 

1560,1565,  1570,  1575 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eL  1, 

133,  170  ;  el  4,  308.  310  ;  d.  9,  1627 
Vaccination — ^Transmission  of  Disease  throogk 

Inoculation  of  Soldiers  in  the  French  Araiy, 

467 

Howard,  Mr.  J.,  Bedfordshire 

Parliament — Business  of  the  Uoose,  491  ."— 
Ministerial  Statement,  1804 

Hubbard,  Eight  Hon.  J.  O.,  London 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  235 
Post  Office — Auxiliary  Letter  Cturiers,  823 

Imprisoimient  for  Contumacy  Bill  l^-^) 

{The  Lord  Arehhithop  of  CamUrbury) 

I.  Report  June  6,  220  (No.  103) 

Read  3%  after  short  dehate  June  13, 965 
e.  Read  l^^  {Mr.  J.  G.  Talboi)  June  1 6  [Bill  208] 

Ikohiquin,  Lord 

Evictions  (Ireland)^Landlords,  1739 

Inclosiire  (Arkleside)  Provisional  Order 

Bill[H.L.] 

{The  Lord  Itomh^ry) 

I.  Committee  *  ;  Report  June  5  (No.  92) 

Read  3<^  *  June  6 
Royal  Assent  June  19        [45  Vict.  c.  sxWii] 


Inclosnre  (Bettws  DiBserth) 
Order  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Rotebery) 

I.  Committee  *  :  Report  June  5  (No.  93) 

Read3**/tm«6 
Royal  Assent  June  19  [45  Vict,  c.xxisj 

Inclosnre    (Cefii  Drawen)    Provisionsl 
Order  Bill  [hx.] 

{!%€  Lord  SoHbery) 

l.  Committee  *;  Report /ufM  5         (No.  94) 
Read3»*/im«6 
Koyal  Assent  June  19  [45  Viet,  c.  xxx] 
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Ihbxbwiok,  Mr.  A.  P.,  Ey$ 

Sopreme  Ooort  of  Jadieatare  Aott  Amend, 
inent,  Comm.  H,  I,  953 

MlSOBIXllTBOVI   QUBtTTOiri 

AppoitUmenU  in  the  Civil  Service,  Question, 
Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor;  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  June  12.  830 

Bengal— Mwrtality  in  Oadi,  Questions,  Mr. 
0*Donne11  ;  Answers,  The  Marquess  ol 
Dartington  June  8,  478 

The  Durbhunga  Raj,  Questions,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell  ;  Answers,  The  Marquess  of  Ilartington 
June  16,  1241  ;  June  10,  1600 

Forced  Labour  in  Assam,  Questions,  Mr. 
O'Oonnell ;  Answers,  The  Marquess  of  Ilart- 
ington June  12,  833 

Native  Estates — Appointments  of  Managers, 
Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell  ;  Answer,  *The 
Marquess  of  Ilartington  June  12,  833 

Petroleum  Act,  \S^\~^Importation  of  Explosive 
Oils  from  America,  Question,  Mr.  Macfar- 
Inne  ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington 
June  6,  226  ;  Questions,  Mr.  0*DonneU ; 
Answers,  The  Marquess  of  Ilartington 
June  8,  481  ;^Relaxation  of  Precautionary 
Legislation,  Questions,  Mr.  O'Donnell ;  An- 
swers, The  Marquess  of  Hartington  June  15, 
1241  iStandard  of  Flashing  Point,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Maofarlane :  Answer,  The  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington  June  19,  1507 

Public  Works  —Return  259  of  IS69— Construc- 
tion of  Railways,  Question,  General  Sir 
George  Balfour ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of 
Ilartington  June  5,  61 
.  Sinda  Army  Commission,  Question,  Mr.  £. 
Stanhope  ;  Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Ilart- 
ington June  8,471 

Intermediate  Edncation  (IreUuid)  Bill 

[H.L.]  {The  Lord  O'Eagan) 

I,  Presented  ;  read  !••  June  13         (No.  138) 
Read  2* /him  19, 1554 
Committee  •  ;  Report  June  20 

Interments  (felo  de  se)  Bill 

(  Viscount  Ehrington,  Sir  John  Amory,  Sir  John 

Kennaway) 

c,  Oommitteo  *— b.p.  June  7  [Bill  98] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  8 

Read  3*"  *  June  9 
l.  Read  l^^  (Earl Forteseue)  June  12  {lio.  130) 

Read  2' /uiM  20, 1719 

Ibeland 
MisoBLLAinooa  Qubstioni 

Advances  to  Irish  Landlords  on  Irish  Estates, 
QoettioD,  Captain  Aylmer  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Courtney  June  20, 1760 

Commissioners  of  PubHc  Works—The  Annual 
Report,  Question,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor; 
Answer,  Mr.  Conrtoej  June  16,  1426 : — 
Land  Improvement  Loans,  Question,  Mr. 
Gibson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtney ;  Question, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  [no  answer]  June  19, 
1609 

•  VOJi,  COLXX.  [thibD  8BBIE8.]  [eont. 


Irilaiii>— cont. 

Inland  Navigation — KiUaioe  Drainage  Works, 
Questions,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor;  Answers, 
Mr.  Courtney  June  8,  486  ;  June  12,  831 

Licensing  Acts^Case  of  Mrs,  Kelly,  Questions, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Tre- 
▼elyan  June  5,  65  ; — Cork  Races,  Question, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  5,  79 

Local  Bankruptcy —  Case  of  Joseph  Magill, 
B'-lfast,  Question,  Mr.  Ewart ;  Answer,  The 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  June  15,  1239 

State-aided  Emigration,  Questions,  Captain 
Aylmer,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  ;  Answers, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  6, 
228 

The  Irish  Church  Fund^  Estimated  Assets, 
Questions,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Mulholland  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr. 
Courtney  June  12,  839  :— Amount  of  the  Sur- 
plus.  Question,  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Courtney  June  15,  1245 

Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commission — 
National  School  Teachers  Act,  Question,  Mr. 
Macartney  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtney  June  13, 
979 

Library  of  the  Four  Courts^  Dublin,  Question, 
Mr.  Marum  :  Answer,  The  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  June  8,  466 

The  "  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,"  Questions,  Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor; 
Answers,  Mr.  GUidstone ;  Question,  Mr. 
Sexton  [no  answer]  June  13,  986 

Mr,  0*Shea*s  Visit  to  Kilmainham  OaoU 
Questions,  Mr.  6.  W.  Elliot,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 
1251 

The  *'  Kilmainham  Compact  "  —  Mr,  Yates 
Thompson,  Question,  Mr.  G.  W.  Elliot ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  19,  1596 

Fisheries 

Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries,  (l\ieui\on,Mr,  Leamy  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 1240 

The  Irish  Fisheries-^The  Report,  1881,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Blake ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  15,  1252 

National  Education 
Grants  to   National   Schools,  Question,   Mr. 
Synan;    Answer,   Mr.  Trevelyan  June   12, 
813 

Poor  Law 

Election  of  Ouardian  for  the  Killenkey  Divi* 

sion,  Rathdrtun  Union,  Question,  Mr.  W.  J. 

Corbet ;   Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June   15, 

1238 
KUdysart   Onion — Election  of  Chairman  of 

Board  of  Guardians,  Question,  Bffr.  O'Shea ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  16,  1407 

PoH  Office 

The  Postmaster  at  Milford,  Co,  Cork— Case  of 
Matthew  Murphy,  Question,  Mr.  Leamy ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Fawoett  June  15,  1248 

Prisons 
Captain  Bill,  Question,  Mr.  Leamy  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  June  5,  63 
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Law  and  Juttiee 

High  Court  of  Juttiee —  V<icanciet  on  the  Irish 

Beneh^  Qaestion,  Mr.  Gibson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Trcveljrnn    June    8,    467 :    Question,    Mr. 

Gibson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  Question, 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  [no  Answer]  June  12, 

814 
The  Coroner  of  the  Queen* i  County ^  Question, 

Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Tre- 

Yeljan  June  16, 1425 

Law  and  Police 
Detective  Police  Force — Colonel  Brackenburi/, 

Question,    Mr.    O'Donnell ;    Answer,    Mr. 

Trevelyan  June  15,  1240 
Interference  of  the  Police — Edenderry,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  M0II07  ;  Answer,   Mr.  Trevelyan 

June  13,  985 
Mist  AfCormack,  Questions,  Mr.  O'Sullivan, 

Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  ;  Answers, 

The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  June  9, 

656 
Police  Protection  for    Caretakert  in   County 

WickloWf    Question,    Mr.    W.    J.   Corbet; 

Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12,  817 
Removal  of  Placards,  Question,  Mr.  Redmond  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Trevcljrnn  June  9,  654 

The  Royal  Irith  Constabulary 
Observations,   Question,   Viscount    Midleton  ; 
Reply,  Lord  Carlingford  June  9,  623 

Captain  Talbot,  Questions,  Mr.  Ilealy ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  5,  61 

Constable  Byrne,  Question,  Mr.  Redmond ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  19, 1598 

Distribution  of  the  Vote  of  Compensation, 
Question,  Mr.  lleuly ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  12,  811;  Question,  Mr.  O'Donneli ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  19,  1590 

Pay  and  Promotion,  Question,  Mr.  Gibson  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  9,  651 

Extra  Pay — Ex- Constable  ft^atth^  Question, 
Mr.  Ilealy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 
1250 

Tearing  Down  Notices,  Question,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12, 
825 

Crime  and  Outrage 

Agrarian  Outrages^  The  Returns,  Question, 
Mr.  Buxton  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  12,  832 

Alleged  Riots  by  Soldiers  in  Belturbet,  Ques- 
^  tion,  Mr.  Biggar ;  Answer,  Mr.  Cbilders 
June  16.  1408 

Case  of  John  Lyne,  Questions.  Mr.  Ilealy  ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  The  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  June  5,  59 

Illegal  Notices — '*  Boycotting,"  Questions,  Sir 
Baldwyn  Leighton ;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan ; 
Question,  Mr.  Qealy  ;  [No  answer]  June  12, 
828 

Intimidation,  Question,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  20.  1752 

Murder  of  Mr,  W,  Bourke  and  Escort-^  Three 
Farmers  shot  and  maimed,  Questions,  Lord 
Oranmore  and  Browne  ;  Replies,  Earl  Gran- 
ville, Lord  Carlingford  June  9,  621  ;  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Stafford  Northcote :  Answer,  Mr. 
Trevelyan,  669 ;    Questions,  Lord  Eustace 


Ibbland — Crime  and  Outrage^-eoui. 

Cecil,   Sir  Walter   B.  Barttelot ;  Anawert, 
Mr.  Cbilders  Jmiu!  15,  1231 

Outrage  at  Rathcoole,  Question,  I>ord  Arthur 
Hill ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  6,  491 

Police  Protection  at  Amagarra  {Co,  Cork), 
Question,  Mr.  Healy;  Answer,  Mr.  Tra- 
velyan  June  19,  1583 

Police  Surveillance,  Question.  Mr.  Ilealy; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  19,  1584 

The  Affray  at  BalHna,  Question,  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  June  15,  1248 

The  Assassinations  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dvih 
tin  —  Withdrawal  of  the  Police  Patrols, 
Questions,  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  O'Kelly.  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Pamell;  Answers,  Mr.  Tre- 
relyan  June  19,  1603 

Criminal  Law 
Case  of  J.  M,  Johnson,  Ex- Suspect,  Qoestioof, 
Mr.   Charles   Rossell;    Answers,   Mr.  Tre- 
velyan June  8,  469 

The  Magittraey 

Mr,  H,  A,  Blake,  R.M,,  Questions.  Mr.  Healy, 
Mr.  Callan  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan /wi* 5, 
60  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Healy ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Trevelyan  June  19.  1583 
The  Dcrrp  City  Bench,  Questions,  Mr.  Red- 
mond, Mr.  Macartney  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan ;  Question,  Mr.  Callan  ;  [No  answer] 
June  9,  653 

State  of  Ireland 
Evictiont 
Question,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor  ;  Answer,  Hr. 

Trevelyan  June  8, 475 ;  Observations,  Colonel 

Nolan    June    14,    1173  ;    Questions,    Mr. 

Healy,   Mr.   Parnell ;    Answers,   Mr.  Glad- 
stone June  15,  1266 
Evictiont  at  Drumlish,   Co,  Longford,  Qoe»" 

tions,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy  ;  Answers,  Mr. 

Trevelyan  June  8,  468 
Evictiont  in  Connemara,  Questions,  Visoount 

Lymington,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry ;  Answers* 

Mr.  Trevelyan  June  9,  651 
Evictiont  at  Rynmount,  Co,  Lonaford,  Qoe»" 

tion,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy;   Answer,  Mr. 

Trevelyan  June  12,  810 
County    Wexford,  Question,    Mr.    Redmond; 

Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 1251 
Death  from  Expoture  after  Eviction  at  Rhode, 

Kin^s  Co.,  Questions,  Mr.  Molloy  ;  Answers, 

Mr.  Trevelyan  June  16, 14 18 ;  Question,  Mr. 

Sexton ;    Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan   June  \% 

1589  :  Questions,  Mr.  Molloy,  Mr.  Sexton; 

Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  20, 1758 
Mr.  James  Sheridan,  Drumhalry,  Oranard,  Ce. 

Longford,  Question,  Mr.  Justin  M'Carthy; 

Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15.  1938 
Ajomlicationt  of  Pertont  evicted  to  the  Lt^ 

Courit,  Question,  Mr.  Healy  ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Trevelyan  June  15,  1344 
Lord  Cloneurrjft  T&nanU-^Erection  of  Suts, 

Questions,  Mr.  Pamell,  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  J< 

Lowtber ;   Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  Qoe*- 

tion,  Mr.  O'Donneli ;  [No  answer]  June  I^ 

1414 
Captain  O,  Bely,  Question,  Mr.  Mamm ;  Ao« 

iwer,  Bir.  TrsTel/an  JwH  19, 160^ 
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The  Landlords,  Qaestion,  ObwrTBtlons.  The 
Marqnett  of  Waterford ;  Replr.  Lord  Cur- 
linffford  :  short  debate  thereon  June  20, 1730 

The  Special  and  Resident  Magistrates  atui  the 
PoUee,  Qaestiont,  Mr.  Gib»on.  Mr.  J.  Low- 
ther,  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry ;  An- 
swert.  Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  Question,  Mr. 
O'Sallivan  ;  [No  answer]  June  20.  1753 

Lord  Rossmare^s  Estates,  Question,  Mr.  Dillon ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  30, 1766 

ProUetion  of  Person  and  Property  Act,  1881 

Arrests  under  the  Act,  Question,  Mr.  Learn j  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trefeljan  June  19,  1595 

Detention  0/  Persons  arresUd  under  the  Act, 
Question,  Mr.  Healj  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan  June  6,  225  i^The  Island  of  Arran, 
Qnestions,  Mr.  Dillon,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher, 
Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Brodrick,  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well;  Answers.  Mr.  TrsTeljan,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster.  Mr.  Speaker  June  9,  657 ;  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  O'Shea.  Mr.  Healy ; 
Answers,  Mr.  TreTelyan  June  16.  M03  ; 
Question,  Mr.  0*Doonell ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Trerelyan  June  19,  1599 

Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the  Act, 
Questions.  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Healy.  Mr. 
T.  D.  SuUiTan,  Mr.  Bulwer ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Tre?elyan  June  8,  483 ;  Question,  Sir  Wil- 
liam HartDyke ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  12,  827 ;  Questions.  Sir  Herbert  Max- 
well, Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Mr.  Henly ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Trevelyan  ;  Question,  Mr.  Brod- 
rick :  [No  answer] /uiM  15, 1242 ;  Questions, 
Mr.  Sexton  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  1250  ; 
June  16,  1416  ;  Questions,  Mr.  Healy, 
Colonel  Dawnay;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  20,  1 750 

Cases  of 

W.  FitMsimons  and  T.  Tmte,  Question,  Mr. 

Justin  M'Carthy;   Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 

June  5,  C2 
Messrs.  Dolan    and    Hanly,    Question,    Mr. 

O'Kelly ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  5,  63 
Josei>h  Buban  and  others.  Question,  Mr.  T.  P. 

0  Connor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  5, 

64 

Edward  Barrett,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor; 
Auswer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  5,  60 

Mr,  Pamell,  Question,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour; 
Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
June  5,  75 

Mr.  P,  J.  Qwttin.  Questions,  Mr.  Uealy ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  6,  225  ;  June  15, 
1254 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Feehan,  Questions,  Mr. 
Marum,  Mr.  Loamy,  Mr.  Gibson  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  June  6,  227 

Mr.  Thomas  Brennan,  Questions,  Mr.  Totten- 
ham, Mr.  Labouchere;  Answers,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan June  6,  233 

Mr,  Thomas  Egan,  Question,  Mr.  O'Kelly ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8,  470 

Mr,  Denis  Kelly,  Question,  Mr.  O'Kelly  ;  An- 
•wer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8,  471 

Mr,  John  Kelly,  Question,  Mr.  Kedmond  ; 
Answer.  Mr.  Trevelyan  June%,  474 

Coleman  Naughton,  Question,  Mr.  Redmond ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelynn  June  8,  474 

[ront. 
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Messrs.  E,  J,  and  M,  /.  Barrett^  Question* 
Mr.  Healy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8» 
476 

Martin  Mulleayue,  Question,  Mr.  Healy  ;  An- 
swer. Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8,  477 

Mr.  Denis  Croshte,  Question,  Mr.  Redmond  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8,  480 

Miss  Oleeeon,  Question,  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawrance ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8.  487 

Mr.  Crosbie  and  Mrs.  (iuinn.  Question,  Mr. 
Healy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8,  488 

Mr.  Thomas  Dunleavy,  Question,  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8,  493 

Messrs,  A.  and  P,  Oallaher,  Question,  Mr. 
Lalor :  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  9,  655 

Mr,  John  Oannon,  Question,  Mr.  O'Kelly  • 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12,  811 

Dr,  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Doyle,  Question,  Mr. 
Healy;  Answer,  Mr.  'I'revelyan  June  12, 
812 

Mr.  Benvxrd  M'Bugh,  Question,  Mr.  O'Kelly  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12,  814 

Mr.  M,  J,  Lyons,  Question,  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12, 
815 

Mr,  James  Monaghan,  Question,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Sullivan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12, 
825 

Patrick  and  John  Curley,  Question,  Mr.  Red- 
mond ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  13,  984 

Mr,  M,  P,  Kenny,  Question,  Mr.  Redmond ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  13,  984 

Mr,  J,  Houlihan,  Question,  Mr.  Dillon ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  13,  984 

James  Banon,  Question,  Mr.  Marum  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15,  1247 

Mr,  John  O'Brien,  Question,  Mr.  Dillon  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15,  1249 

Messrs.  John  and  Cornelius  KelUher,  Ifilliam 
Walsh,  and  Maurice  Oleeson,  Question,  Mr. 
Dillon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 
1250 

Mr,  William  Keogh,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 
1253 

Messrs,  T,  and  P.  Morrissy,  Question,  Mr.  T, 
P.  O'Connor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  15,  1253 

Mr,  John  Darcey,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Con- 
nor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15,  1258 

Mr,  Arthur  Moloney,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 
1254 

3i^,  Thomas  Cunningham,  Question,  Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 
1254 

Patrick  Slattery,  Questions,  Mr.  O'Donnell ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  19,  1586 

Michael  M*Queef^,  Questions,  Viscount  Folke- 
stone ;  Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  The  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland  June  19,  1596 

John  Ryan,  Question,  Mr.  Tottenham ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  19,  1597 

Edmund  Stewart,  Question,  Mr.  Corry ;  An« 
swers,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  The  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland  June  19,  1602 

Michael  M*Sweeney  and  John  Ryan,  Question, 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Tre* 
relyan  June  20, 1757 
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Irblard — Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Act, 
1881— oont. 

Intimidation  at  Miltown  Malbay,  Question, 
Mr.  O'Shea ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  16, 
1406 

Prison  Warders,  Questions,  Mr.  Ilealy  ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  20,  1751 

Residences  of  Released  Prisoners,  Question, 
Mr.  Donaldson-Hudson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Tre- 
velyan June  20, 1757 

Peace  Preservation  Act,  1S91 
Proclamation  of  the  City  of  Limerick,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  O'Shaughnesay,  Mr,  Ilealy  ;  An- 
swers, Mr.  Trevelyan  June  15, 1234 
Search  for  Arms,  Question,  Observations,  Lord 
Forbes;  Reply,  Lord  Carlingford  June  16, 
1398 

Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Fro- 

perty  Act,    1881  —  Release  of  Mr. 

Parnell  and  others  confined  under  the 

Act 

Moved,  "  For  correspondence  respecting  the 

release  of  certain  persons  imprisoned  under 

the  Act"    {The  Marquess  of    Waterford) 

June  5,  19  ;  after  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Irish  Land  Commission 

fjahourers*  Cottages,  Question,  Lord  John 
Manners ;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  8, 
492 

Mr*  Comyn,  Sub- Commissioner,  Question,  Mr. 
O'Connor  Power;  Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan 
June  12.  807 

Messrs.  Wylie  and  Cunivghame,  Sub- Com- 
missioners, Question,  Lord  Arthur  Hill ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Trevelyan  June  12,  807 

Irish  Reproductive  Loan  Fond  Act  (1874) 
Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.    Blake,    Colonel  Colthurst,  Colonel  Nolan, 
Mr.  O'Shea,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  Mr.  Collins) 
c.  Read  3«>*  Juw  5  [Bill  1S3] 

U  Read  1*»  ( Viscount  Monck)  June  6  (No.  120) 

Read  2*  June  13,  966 

Oommittee* ;  Report  June  15 

Read  8*  •  June  16 

Royal  Assent  June  19  [45  Vict.  0.  16] 

Jackson,  Mr.  W.  L.,  Leeds 

Customs  Department — Salaries  of  Collectors. 

74 

James,  Sir  H.  {see  Attorney  Genebal, 
The) 

* 

Jenkins,  Mr.  D.  J.,  Penryn,  Sfc. 

Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  SR. 
642 

Jbbningham,   Mr.   H.  E.  H.,  Berwick' 

on-Twe^ 
'    Diplomatic   Service  —  Foreign  Languages  — 

Examination  Papers,  1232 


Johnson,  Bight  Hon.  W.  M.  (Attorney 
General  for  Ireland),  MaUow 

Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Crime — John  Lyne,  Case  of,  60 
Evictions,  1187,  1190 
Und  Uw  Act,  1881— Judicial  Rents,  1364 
Law  and  Police — Miss   M'Cormack,  656, 

657 
Library  of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  466 
Local    Bankruptcy   Act — Case  of  Joseph 
Magill,  Belfast,  1239 
Ireland — Protection  of   Person   and  Property 
Act,  1881 — Miscellaneous  Questions 
M*Queeny,  Michael,  1596 
Parnell,  Mr.,  75 
Stewart,  Edmund,  1602 
Ireland,  State  of— Affray  at  Ballina,  1248 
Judgments    (Inferior    Courts),   Consid.    216; 
aad^  cl.  ib.',    cl.  3,   Amendt.   216;  cl.  i, 
Amendt.  ib.,  217 
Petty  Sessions  (Ireland),  2R.  1717 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),   Gomm.  el.  1. 
86.  87,  88,  91,  97.  106,  123.  129.  130  ;  eL  5. 
990,  991,  992,  1002,  1003,  1006,  1007,  1003, 
1009;    Amendt.   1010,    1012,    1013,   1018, 
1019,1021,  1022,  1030.  1038,   1071,1083: 
cl.  8,  1627,  1628  ;  cl.  9,  1647,   1649,  1659: 
cl.  11,  1924,  1925,  1931,  1935,  1936 

Judgments  (Inferior  Conrts)  Bill 

{Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Corry,  Mr,  Reid,  Mr,  Serjeant  Simon) 

e.  Considered  June  5,  215  [Bill  44] 

Read  3°  •  June  8 
/.  Read  1*  •  ( Viscount  Monck)  June  9  (No.  110) 

Justices'  Jurisdiction  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Bramwell) 

I.  Presented  :  read  1*  *  June  5  (No.  119) 

Read  2*,  after  short  debate  June  8,  454 

Kennaway,  Sir  J.  H.,  Devon,  E. 
Army — OflBcers  of  the  Reserre,  1246 

KiMBERLEY,  Earl  of  (Secretaiy  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) 
Egypt — Riots  at   Alexandria— Reparation  to 

British  SubjecU,  1729 
Evictions  (Ireland) — Landlords,  1746 

LABOT70HBRE,  Mr.  H.,  Northampton 
Cg7Pt— Political  Crisis,  982, 1168,  1258 

Riots  at  Alexandria,  1412 
Metropolis—Epping  Forest,  485,  486 
Parliamentary  Oath  ( Mr.  Bradlaugh)—'*  Qoroey 

V,  Bradlaugh/'  805  ;  Res.  963,  1110 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland).  Comm.  d,  1» 

125.  144,   145,   146,  147:  cl.  4,  324.  403. 

403,  512.  514,  515,  556,  768,  857.  867, 877. 

89^  ;  cl.  5,  Amendt.  930, 1034 ;  cl.  6, 1100 ; 

d.  7,  Amendt.  1207.  1210,  1280, 1382  ;  «/.8, 

1498,  1505,  1516;    Amendt.  1538;   eU  9, 

1644  ;  cl.  10,  1692;  cl,  11.  1938 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 

Act,  1881— Mr.  T.  Brennan,  234,  235 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  357 
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Lftbonren'  Cottages  and  Allotments 
(Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Villurt  Stuart,  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  Sir 
H$rvey  Sruee,  Colonel  Colthurtt,  Mr.  Blaki, 
Mr.  (ySuUivan) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !«•  June  21  [BUI  312] 

Laix)b»  Mr.  E.,  Quem^B  Co. 

J  reUnd— Protection  of  Perion  And  Property 

Act,  1881— Meters.  A.  and  P.  Gallaher,  655 
Prevention  of  Grime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  l, 

152  ;  cl.  5»  1006,  1018  ;  cl.  7,  1327 
Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railwaj,  SR. 

640 

Lamikoton,  Lord 

Egypt— Suez  Canal,  1550 

Food  Supply— Import  of  Froien  Sheep,  960 

Land  Drainage  Proyisional  Order  Bill 

(Mr.  Hibherty  Secretary  Sir  William  Harcourt) 

c.  Report  •  June  9  [Bill  164] 

Read  S*  • /ui»«  12 
I.  Read  !•  •  {Lord  Roeehery)  June  12  (No.  181) 

Read  2»* /tine  20 

I^and  Law  {Ireland)  Act,  1881 

MlSCILLANKOUS   QoiSTIONS 

Judicial  Rents,  Question,   Mr.    Tottenham ; 

Answer,  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 

JMfi«15,1263 
Loam  to  Occupieri,    Question,  Colonel  Col- 

tburtt ;  Answer,   Mr.  Gladstone  June   15, 

1266 
Section  21  {Leasesh-**  Sullivan   ▼.  Bowcn,'* 

Questions,  Mr.  Uealy,  Lord  John  Manners ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Trevelyan,    Mr.    Gladstone 

June  10,  1588 
Section  SX^Advancee  to  Irish  Tenants^  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  llealy ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone 

June  9,  661 

Law  and  Justice — Penal  Servitude  Com- 
mission, 1879 — Spike  Island 
Question,  Mr.  MulhoUand ;  Answer,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Ilaroourt  June  15,  1268 

Late  and  Police 

MiSOBLLAlfCOUi  QuKBTioas 

Case  of  C/tarles  Frost,  wrongfully  Convicted, 
Questions,  Mr.  Macfarlane  ;  Answers,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  June  30,  1756 

Processiofii  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Questions, 
Mr.  McLaren,  Mr.  llealy;  Answers,  Sir 
William  Harcourt ;  Question,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Paget ;  [No  answer]  June  16,  U13 

Seisure  of  Arms  in  Clerkenweil,  Questions, 
Lord  Eustace  Cecil,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
Sir  l(.  Aasheton  Cross ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Chtlders,  bir  William  Uaroourt  June  19, 
1612 

Lawranob,  Mr.  J.  C,  Lincolnshire  S. 
Ireland  —  Prisoners  under    Statute    3i    Ed* 
ward  1X1.  c.  1— Misa  Gleeson,  487 


Lawbbkob,  Mr.  Alderman  W.,  London 
Prerention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  i, 
5li;  el.S,U\9 

Lawbon,  Sir  W.,  Carlisle 
Africa  (South)~Cetewayo,  Ex-King  of  Zululand 

—Letter  from   the  Transvaal    Government 

urging  his  Restoration,  824 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs),  232,  864 
Licensing  Acts  (Ireland) — Cork  Races,  79 

Lea,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal 

Evictions  (Ireland),  1187 

Leamy,  Mr.  E.,  Waterford 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Post  Offlce—Irish  Mails,  477  ;— Post  Office 
at  Milford,  Co.  Cork — Case  of  Matthew 
Murphy,  1248 
Prisons— Captain  Hill,  63 
Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries,  1240 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,  1881 — Arrests  under  the  Act,  1595 
Rev.  T.  Feehan,  228 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  1, 
118,  123,  124,  128,  155,   156;  cl.2,  202; 
el.  3,  239,  240,  278 ;  el.  4,  550,  600,  703  ; 
Motion  for  reporting   Progress,  759,  885  ; 
cl.  5,  940,  1006,  1007,  1081  ;  c^  6,  1106; 
cl.  7,  1296,  1328.   1829,  1444,  1458  ;  cl,  8, 
1494,  1495,  1543 :  el.  9,  1648  ;  cl.  11, 1817, 
1822,   1882,    1884,    1835;    Amendt.   1888, 
1858,  1894, 1919,  1941 

Lee,  Mr.  H.,  Southampton 
Trade  aud  Commerce — Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  Spain,  1230 

Lbfetbs,  Bight  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw  (Ohief 

Oommissioner  of  Works),  Reading 
Palace  of  Westminster — House  of  Commons — 

Strangers'  Gallery,  71 
Science  and  Art— National  Gallery,  1262 

Leiohton,  Sir  B.,  Shropshire,  S. 

Ireland,  State  of— Illegal  Notices— *<  Boycott- 
ing," 828 

Lbiohton,  Mr.  S.,  Shropshire,  N. 

Army — Lieutenants  of  Artillery,  1594 
Corn  Returns  (No.  2),  2R.  014 
Parliament — Business  of  the    House,  Minis* 
torial  Statement,  1781 

Limerick,  Earl  of 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re-comm. 
14 


Lloyd,  Mr.  M.,  Beaumaris 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eU  1, 
105,  107,  117;  el  9,  1660,  1663;  cl.  11, 
1000  ;  cl  12,  1961 


LOO 


LOG 


Loaal    Gk)T9nuQ6iit   Provisional   Order 
(Artisans'  and  LalMverB'  Dwelliags) 

Bill  {Mr.  Eibherty  Mr.  Dodk6n) 

e.  Report*  June  5  [Bill  162] 

Read  S^  *  June  6 
L  Keaidl*^{l(»'dCarrington)June8  (No.  121) 

Read  2**  June  19 

Oommittee  *  ;  Report  June  20 


(INftftX)  LOO  LOO 

379. 

Local  Oovemment  ProfriaioBal  Mm 
(No.  8)  Bill 

(Mr.  Midbert,  Jfr.  I>ods9H) 

6.  Report  •  June  9  [Bill  168] 

Considered  *  June  12 

Read  S*>*  June  13 
/.  Read  1*»  {Lord  Carringion)  Jume  15  (No.  146) 

Read  2*  •  June  20 


Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 

(No.  1)  Bill    {I^rd  Carrington) 
L  Read  2**  June  12  (No.  106) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  IS 
Read  3*  •  June  16 
Rojal  Assent /ufie  19        [45  Viet.  c.  zxxiii] 

Local   Government   Provisional  Orders 

(No.  2)  BiU 

{Mr.  Sibbertf  Mr.  Dodsan) 

e.  Report  •  June  9  [Bill  145] 

Read  3°  •  June  12 
I.  Read  1**  (Lord  Carringion)  June  12  (Ko.  134) 

Read  2**  June  20 

Local  Government   Provisional   Orders 
(No.  3)  BiU 

{Mr,  Sibbertf  Mr.  Dodson) 

c.  Report*  June  5  [Bill  152] 

Considered  *  June  6 

Read  3°  •  June  7 
/.  Read  l'^*  {Lord  Carrington)  June  8  (No.  122) 

Read  2**  June  19 

Local  Gk)vernment   Provisional   Orders 
(No.  4)  Bill 

{Mr.  Sibbertf  Mr,  Dodeoh) 

c.  Report  •  June  9  [Bill  159] 

Considered  *  June  12 

Read  3*  •  June  14 
/.  Read  !••  {Lord Carrington)  June  15  (No.  150) 

Read  2»*/un«20 

Local  Government   Provisional  Orders 
(No.  5)  BiU 

{Mr.  Hibhertf  Mr.  Dodeon) 

c.  Report  of  Select  Comm.  *  June  20 

Considered  *  June  21  [Bill  160] 

Local  Gk)vernment   Provisional  Orders 
(No.  6)  BUI 

{Mr,  Sibbert,  Mr.  Dodson) 

e.  Report  *  June  9  [Bill  1 66] 

Read  B'*^  June  12 
I.  Read  1»»  (Lord  Carrington)  June  12  (No.  135) 

Head  2^^  June  20 

Local   Government   Provisional  Orders 

(No.  7)  BUI 

{Mr,  EUhert,  Mr,  Dodeon) 

e.  Report  •  June  9  [Bill  167] 

Considered  *  June  12 

Read  3<»  •  J«/i«  13 
/.  Read  1**  {Lord  Carringion)  June  15  (No.  145) 

Read  2*»  June  20 


Local  Government  Provisional  Orden 

(No.  9)  BUI 

{Mr.  Hibbertf  Mr.  Dodson) 

e.  Report  •  June  9  [BUi  174] 

Considered  *  June  12 

Read  3*"  *  June  13 
/.  Read  !•*  (Lord  Carrington)  June  15  (No.  IIT) 

Read  2** /un«  20 

Local  Government  Provisional   Orden 
(No.  10)  BUI 

{Mr,  Hibbert,  Mr.  Dodson) 

e.  Report  •  June  9  [BiU  181] 

Read  3*  •  June  12 
I.  Read  1»»  {Lord  Carrington)  June  12(No.  13«) 

Read  2*  •  June  20 

Local  Government  Provisional   Ordori 
(No.  11)  BUI 

{Mr.  Hibbert,  Mr.  Dodson) 

e.  Report  *  June  15  [BiU  186] 

Considered  *  June  16 

Reads**  Jan«l9 
I.  Road  1«*  Lord  Carrington)  June  19  (No.  153) 

Read  2*  ♦  June  20 

Local    Government   (Gas)    Provisional 
Order  BUI 

{Mr,  ffibbsrt,  Mr.  Dodson) 

e.  Report  *  June  9  [BUI  141] 

Considered  *  June  12 

ReadS«*  Jufi0  13 
I,  Read  1«*  (Lord  Carrington)  June  16  (No.  144} 

Read  2»  •  June  20 

Local  Govemmrait   Provisional    Order 
(Highways)  BUI 

{The  LordMosAery) 
I,  Royal  Assent  June  19         [45  Viet,  c.  ziri] 

Local  Gk>vemment  Provisional  Orden 
(Poor  Law)  BiU 

( The  Lord  Carrington) 

L  Read  2**  June  12  (No.  107) 

Committee*  ;  Report  Jiiim  13 
Read3**/ufM  15 
Royal  Assent  June  19        [45  Viet,  0.  xxsut] 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  BiU 

{The  Lord  Itoseberg) 

I.  Committee  * ;  Report  June  5  (No.  95) 

Read  3*  *  June  6 
Rojal  Aswot  June  19         [45  Viet.  0.  sixi] 
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370. 

Loeal  OoTernment  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (Ballymena,  ftc.)  Bill  [bx*] 

e.  Report  •  June  5  [Bill  155] 

Read  3*  *  June  5 
/.  Rojal  Assent  June  19        [45  Vtct.  o.  xxxii] 


LTM 


MAO 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  2)  Bill 

(Mr.  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Mr,  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland) 

e.  Report  •  June  9  [BUI  165] 

Read  3«  •  June  12 
/.  Read  !••  { Lord Carlinpford)  June  12  (No.  132) 

Read  2*  •  June  20 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  3)  Bill 

(Mr,  Solicitor  GenercU  for  Ireland,  Mr,  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland) 

e.  Report  •  June  9  [Bill  172] 

Read  30  •  June  12 
L  Read  1    '  {Lord  CarlingJord)June  1 2  (No.  133) 

Read  2*  •  June  20 


Lyminoton,  Yiscounty  Barnstaple 
Ireland — Evictions  in  Oonnemara,  651 


Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Order  (No.  4)  Bill 

(Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Mr,  Attorney  * 

General  for  Ireland) 
c.  Read  2«  •  June  6  [Bill  173] 

Local  Government  (Ireland)  Provisional 
Orders  (No.  5)  BiU 

{Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Attorney 

General  for  Ireland) 
e.  Read  2»  •  June  6  [Bill  175] 

Report  *  June  16 

Read  3"  •  June  19 
I,  Read  1*  •  (Lard  Carlingfiird)  June  19  (No.  153) 

Uead2*»/i#ntf  20 

London,  Bishop  of 

Union  of  Benefices  (London),  Report  of 
Amendts.  219.220 

Lothian,  Marquess  of 

Entail  (Scotland),  2R.  1223 

LowTHEB,  Kight  Hon.  J.,  Lincoln^  N. 

Egypt— Political  Crisis.  981.  1162, 1163,  1164, 
1165,  1258,  1260,  1763 

Ireland— ETictions—Urd  Cloncurry's  Estate 
—Erection  of  Huts,  lil5  ;— Special  and 
Resident  Magistrates  and  the  Police,  1755 

Law  and  Police— Seiiure  of  Arms  at  Clerken- 

well,  1613  ^^    ^ 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House.  Minis- 
terial SUtement,   1790.   1791,   1792,  1793, 

1794 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  6, 
1021,  1038;  d,  7.  1287.  U30,  1431,  1432, 
J  433,  1437,  1438,  1468,  1469  :  cl,  9,  1620 

Lnnaey  Districts  (Scotland)  Bill  [hl.] 

(The  Earl  of  Dalhoutie) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1»  •  June  6  (No.  117) 

Read  2*  •/uivf  20 


Macartney,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tyrone 

Egypt— Political  Crisis,  983 
Ireland — Irish  Church  Temporalities  Commis- 
sion— National  School  Teachers  Act,  979 
Magistracy — Derry  City  Bench,  658 
Parliament  —  Privilege  —  Unparliamentary 

Language.  1277.  1278 
rrevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eh  i, 
322  ;  el,  5,  1036 

McCarthy,  Mr.  Justin,  Longford 

Ireland —  Evictions — Miscellaneous    Questions 
Drumlish.  Co.  Longford,  468 
Rynmount.  Co.  Longford,  810 
Sheridan.  Mr.  J..  Drumhalry,  Granard.  Co. 
Longford.  1233 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and   Property 
Act,  1881— Fitzsimons.  W..  and  T.  Tuite,  62 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

Statement.  1783 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland).   Comm.  cl,  1, 
151.  154 :  cl.  3.  Amendt.  264,  271  ;  cl.  4, 
323.532.586.  729,  918;  cl.  6,  1075;  cl,7, 
1300,  1354  ;  cl,  9,  1668  ;  el,  11,  1928 

li'CoAN,  Mr.  J.  0.,  Wicklow 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
232  364 

Political  Crisis,  1225,  1761 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  1413 
Parliament  •Rules  of  Debate,  1581 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  \, 
102, 113  ;  cl,  5,  Amendt.  1028,  1038,  1066  ; 
d.  9,  1646, 1648,  1650,  1666;  el.  11,  1827, 
1836 

Macfarlanb,  Mr.  D.  H.,  Carlow  Co. 

Evictions  (Ireland),  1184 

Law  and    Police— Case    of  -  Charles    Frost, 
wrongfully  Convicted,  1756,  1757 

Parliament^ — Public  Business,  Arrangement  of, 
82 

Petroleum  Act  (India),  1881^Importation  of 
Explosive  Oils  from  America,  226  ;•— Stan- 
dard of  Flashing  Point,  1597 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  1, 
115.  120;  ci.  3.  270;  el,  5,  1001;  d.  7, 
1364;  c/.  9, 1668;  cl,  11,1943 

McGarbl-Hogg,  Sir  J.  M.,  Truro 

MetropoliUn  Board  of  Works  (Money),  2R. 
1392 


Mao  Iver,  Mr.  D.,  Birhenhead 

Army  (Auxiliary  Forces)— Adjutants,  1405 
Egypt— Political  Crisis,  1606,  1607 
Malta,  Affairs  of— Notice  of  Motion.  665 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  1769  ; — 

Ministerial  Statement,  1800,  1805 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)— Recent  Divi- 
sion, 81,  82 
Prevention  of  Crime  (lieland),  Comm.  d,  11, 

1950,  1951 
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MAE 


MET 


MoEjBimA,  Sir  J.  N.,  Toughal 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm,  cl.  1, 
112 ;  e/.  8,  248  ;  el  4,  582,  583  ;  el.  7, 1355, 
1445  ;  el.  U,  1870 

Maokhttosh,  Mr.  0.  Euaseb-,  Inverness, 

See. 
Evictions  (Sootbnd) — Locboarron,  Co.   Rosa, 
806 

MoLaben,  Mr.  0.  B.  B.,  Stafford 

Law  and  Police — Processions  of  the  Salvation 

Armj,  1413,  1414 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  9, 

1645 

Maoliyer,  Mr.  P.  8.,  Plymouth 

Army — Appointments  in  the  Royal  Engineers, 

S6 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  4, 
590,  593 ;  el  7, 1335 

Malta,  Affairs  of 

Question,  Mr.  Mao  Iver ;  Answer,  Mr.  Ander- 
son June  9,  665 

Manchester  Corporation  Bill  {hy  Order) 
e.  Considered  June  19, 1575 

Mannebs,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  E., 

Leicestershire f  I^. 
Egypt  and  Italy — Cession  of  Assab  Bay,  1270 
Irisb  Land  Commission — Labourers'  Cottages, 

492 
Land   Law   (Ireland)   Act,    1881— Sec.    21— 

"  Sullivan  v,  Bowen/'  1689 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 

Act,  1881— Mr.  T.  Brennan,  234 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 

Bill  [h  L.]        (The  Earl  of  Dalhomie) 

I.  Moved,  "  That  tbe  Bill  be  now  read  2*  '* 
June  12,  774 
Amende,  to  leave  out  ("  now*')  and  add  (<*  tbis 
day  six  months  ")  ( The  Lord  Balfour) ;  after 
debate,  on  Question,  that  (*'now,")  Ac.; 
Cont.  128.  Not-Cont.  131;  M.  3;  resolved 
in  the  negative  (No.  75) 

Div.  List,  Cont  and  Not-Cont.  801 

Married  Women's  Property  Bill  [h.l.] 

(Mr.  Oibome  Morgan) 

e.  Moved,  «Tbat  the  Bill  be  now  read  2o " 
June  8,  616  ;  Moved,  «<  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned"  {Sir  Oeorge  Campbell); 
Question  put,  and  negatived 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Rill 
read  2''  [Bill  191] 

Martin,  Mr.  P.,  Kilkenny  Co. 

Prerention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eU  1, 
103,  108,  124,  128;  el  4,  731 ;  el  5, 1009, 
1010, 1016  ;  Amendt  1086 ;  el.  7,  Amendt. 
1191,1215,1283,  1285,  1286,  1352,1375; 
Amendt.  1427;  el  II,  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  1874 


Mabtjm,  Mr.  E.  P.  M.,  Kilkenny  Co. 

Ireland— Evictions— CapUin  G.  Ilely,  1605 
Library  of  the  Poor  Coorts,  Doblin,  466 

Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and   Proper^ 
Act.  1881— Banon,  James,  1247 
Rev.  T.  Keeban,  227 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  1* 
83,  102,  103;  Amendt  110,  119,  118, 
119,  131;  el  3,  Amendt.  207;  Motion  for 
reporting  Progress,  208 ;  Amendt.  237, 
255,  262  ;  el.  4,  404,  748,  755,  762,  889 ; 
el  5,  943,  945,  1002,  1005,  1008  ;  Amendt. 
1010,  1013,  1071.  1072;  d.  7,  1281; 
Amendt.  1307,  1361.  1454;  el  8,  1482, 
1520;  Amendt.  1537,  1540;  el.  9,  1624, 
1635,  1636,  1657;  el.  11,  1824;  Amendt. 
1914 


Masteb,  Mr.  T.  W.  0.,  Cirencester 
Army  —  Competitive    Examinations —  West 
Indian  Regiments,  64 

Maxwell,  Sir  H.  E.,  Wigton 
Parliament— Rules    of   Debate— Qoestions— 
Release    of    Persons    detained    under   tbe 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881,  1591,  1592 
Protection  of  Person  and   Property  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881— Miscellaneous  Questions 
M'Sweeney,  Michael,  and  John  Ryan,  1757 
Persons  detained  under  the  Act — Island  of 

Arran,  659 
Release  of  Persons  detained  under  tbe  Act, 
1242, 1244 

Mbllor,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Orantham 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  356 


Metqe,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Meath 

Ireland — Evictions,  1185 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  H.  3, 
242.  284  ;  el  4,  557,  687  ;  el  5,  930,  1080; 
«/.7,  1307,  1386,  1441.  1442,  1456;  elS, 
1520  ;  Amendt.  1540, 1512  ;  el.  9,  1678 

Methuen,  Lord 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connab's  Quay  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re* 
comm.  9, 19 

MSTBOPOLIS 
MiSCILLAinCOUS  QUBBTIORS 

Bpping  Forest,  Question,  Mr.  Labouchere ; 
Answer,  Sir  William  Uaroourt  June  8,  485 

Publie  Health  (MftropoHty- Robin  Hood  Cowrt, 
Shoe  Lane,  Question,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Dodson  /iiii#  IS,  816 

Thafnes  River  {Buman  Corpses),  Questions, 
Baron  Henry  De  Worms ;  Answers,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  June  12,  809 

The  Parks^  Qardene  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Socxtty,  RfgaU't  Park — Admission  of  the 
Public,  Question,  Mr.  Broadhurst  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Courtney  June  12,  805 
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Xetropolis   Management  and  BaUding 
Acts  Amendment  Bill 

(Th^  Lord  Thurhw) 

I.  Read  2*  •  June  8  (No.  1 04) 

Committee ;  Report  June  13,  967 
Readd^'/icn^  15 
Rojal  Assent  June  19  [45  Viet.  o.  U] 

Xetropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Money) 
BUI 

(Mr,  Courtney f  Lord  Richard  Orosvenor) 

e.  Read  3*,  after  short  debate  June  15, 1389 

[BiU  176] 

MiDLBTON,  Viscount 

Royal  Irish  ConsUbulary,  623 


ManoBuvres  Bill 

(The  Earl  of  Morley) 
I.  Royal  Assent  June  19  [45  Vict.e,  10] 

MiUtia  storehouses  Bill 

(Earl  Beauehamp) 
I  Royal  Assent  June  19  [45  VicL  o.  13] 

MiLLTowK,  Earl  of 

County  Courts  (Ireland),  2R.  1557 
Metropolis    Management    and   Building    Acts 

Amendment,  Comm.   el.   6,  Amendt.  967, 

968 

Mnrro,  Earl  of 

Entails  (Scotland),  1400 

Mint,  The  Royal — Ptofit  on  the  Coinage  of 

Silver 
Question,  Mr.  Williamson ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  June  19,  1611 

MoLLOY,  Mr.  B.  0.,  King^e  Co. 

Ireland  —  Evictions  —  Death    from  Exposure 
after   Eviction  at  Rhode,   King's  Co., 
1418,  1758 
Interference  of  Police,  Edenderry,  985 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  5, 
1009;  Amendt.  1045  ;  <;Z.6,1105 

MoircK,  Viscount 

Irish  Reproductive  Loan    Fund  Act   (1874) 
Amendment,  2R.  966 

Monk,  ]\ir.  0.  J.,  Gloucester  City 

Channel  Tunnel  Scheme,  834 

Metropolitan   Board  of  Works  (Money),  3R. 

1391,  1393 
Partnerships,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 

310 ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  314 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill—Condition 

of  Ireland,  840 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  7, 

1384 
Regent's  C.mnl,  City,  and  Oocks  Uailway,  311. 

Amendt.  G31 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  350 


MooBB,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Clonmel 

Emigration — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Emigration  Acts — Emigrants  in  Hull,  1335 
Passenger  TraflBc  from  Scandinavian  Ports, 

979 
The  "  Nemesis,"  472,  473 
United  States  of  America — Passenger  Acts, 
983 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1, 
135,  137, 168 

MonoAir,  Bight  Hon.  G.  Osborne  (Judge 

Advocate  Oeneral),  Denbighshire 
Army — Drunkenness,  1583 
Married  Women's  Property,  3R.  615,  617 

Mo&LEY,  Earl  of  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War) 

Channel  Tunnel  Scheme,  1733 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  639 

Mowbray,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  J.  E.,  Oxford 
University 
Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  3B. 
646 

MuLHOLLAiTD,  Mr.  J.,  Downpatrich 
Irish  Church  Fund — Estimated  Assets,  839 
Penal  Servitude  Commission,   1879  —  Spike 
Island,  1363 

MuNDBLLA,  Eight  Hon.  A.  J.  (Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Oommittee  of  Council 
on  Education),  Sheffield 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals) Acts — Prosecu- 
tion at  Sleaford,  809 
Education    Department— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Roman  Catholic  Schools,  Oldham,  1586 
Science  and   Art    Department  —  Hall    of 

Science,  Old  Street,  473, 1360,  1361 
Spelling  Reform— The  Phonic  System,  978 
Elementary   Education  (Scotland) — Island  of 

Lewis,  1403 
Puhltc   Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers,  Comm. 
308,  210 ;  el,  3,  950,  951 ;  el,  4,  Amendt. 
953 

Municipal    CorporationB    (Unreformed) 

Bill  [H.L.]        ( The  Lord  Roaebery) 
I,  Committee*  June  13  (Nos.  79-140) 

Report  *  June  15 
Read3«*/uiM  16 

Nat? 

MiSCILLANKOUS  QuXSTIONS 

Breech-Loading  Oun$t  Question, Colonel  Nolan  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Childers  June  6, 236 

Dockyards-^ Memorial  of  Eetablithed  Ship' 
wrighti,  Question,  Mr.  Puleston  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Campbell- Bannerman  Jufie  15,  1346 

The  Riggers  in  the  Dockyards,  Question,  Sir 
H.  Drummond  Wolflf;  Answer,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bnnnerman  June  6,  337 

Engineer  StudenU-^H.M.S,  "Marlborough," 
Question,  Mr.  Gorst ;  Answer,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell-Bannerman /un^  19,  1598 

ti,M.S.  "Inconstant,"  Question,  Viscount 
Sidmouth  ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  NorthbrooW 
June  13, 971 
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Navy — eont, 

H,M.S,  **  Smftswre,"  Aeeident  on  Board, 
Questione,  Sir  Jobn  Hny,  Lord  EosUtoe 
Cecil,  Colonel  Noliin  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Camp- 
bclUBannerman,  Mr.  Childers  June  6,  80 ; 
Question,  Sir  John  Hay;  Answer,  Mr. 
Caropbell-Bannerman  June  8,  493 ;  June  12, 
815 

Inspector  of  Moicfiinery  in  the  Channel  Squad- 
rony  Question,  Captain  Price  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Bannerman  June  16,  1408 

Liability  of  Officers — Retired  Pay,  Question, 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Campbell- 
Ban  nerman  June  15, 1264 

The  Mediterranean  Sqtiodron,  Question,  Sir 
Jobn  Hay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Campbell- Banner- 
man  June  19,  1693 

Nelson,  Earl 

Union  of  Bonefloes  (London),  Report  of 
AmendtB.  219 

Nbwdbgate,  Mr.  0.  N.,  Warwickshire,  N. 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs) — Riots  at  Alexandria, 

1410 
Parliament — Business  of  tbe  House,  236  ; — 

Ministerial  Statement,  1781 
Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)~*'Gurney 

v.  Bradlaugh,"  805  ;  Res.  963,   1112,  1120, 

1121,  1125 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  1, 

126,  127  ;  el.  3,  245  ;  el  4,  442,  525,  591, 

592,593;  el.  6.  1107;  cl  7,  1431;  el.  10, 

1692;  c/.  11,1864,  1915 

NewipaperB  —  Inciting    Language  —  The 
"  Glasgow  Ber a  W 
Question,   Mr.  Healy  ;  Answer,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  June  16, 1416 

New    Zealand  —  Te    IFhiti,    the   Maori 

Chief 
Questions,  Mr.  Cropper,  Mr.  Brogden ;   An- 
swers, Mr.  Evelyn  Ashley  June  19,  1585 

Nolan,  Colonel  J.  P.,  Oalway  Co, 

Army — Cost  of  Salutes,  654 

Shooting  and  Driving  Prizes,  1881,  1595 
Ejectments  Suspension  (Ireland),  1110,  1127 
Evictions  (Ireland),  1173,  1174 
Navy — Breeoh- Loading  Guns,  236 

Explosion  on  Board  II.M.S. "  Swiftsure," 
80,81 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

Statement,  1805 
Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlangh) — "Qurney 

y.  Bradlangh,"  Res.  1025,  1026 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  2, 

197,  200,  206  ;  cl.  3,  282,  283  ;  cL  6,  1099  ; 

el,  8,  Amendt.  H78,  1481, 1485, 1487, 1498, 

1500,  1501  ;  el.  10,  1696,  1698 ;  d,  11, 1816, 

1822,  1833,  1840,  1842,  1914 

No&THBBooK,  Earl  of  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty) 
%ypt  (Political  Affairs)— Combined  Fleet  at 

Ale^nnJria,  4C1,  463 
Nttvj— li.M.S.  '•  Inconstant,"  071 


NoRTHCOTE,  Bight   Hon.    Sir  8.    H., 
Devon,  N, 
Arrears  of  Rent  ( Ireland)  Bill— The  EstimAtsi, 

836 
Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) — Murder  of  Mr. 
Bonrke  and  Escort — Three  Farmers  Shot 
and  Maimed,  662 
Egvpt — Miscellaneous  (Questions 
'Political  Affairs,  70,  231 
Political    Crisis,  980,   1129,    1150,    1153, 

1257, 1608 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  1411 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Uouse,  Ministerial 

SUtement.  17T6,  1777,  1789 
Parliament — Public  Business,  1274,  1613 
ProTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  4, 
571 ;  cl,  7,  1881  ;  el,  10, 1700, 1709,  1713 

NoRTHCOTB,  Mr.  H.  S.,  Exeter 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs)~Riots  at  Aleiandria 
—Papers,  822 

North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention — EatifieO' 

tion 
Question,  Mr.  Birkbeok  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke/tttk;20, 1756 

NOBWOOD,    Mr.   0.  M.,   Kingston-vpom' 
Hull 

Egypt— Political  Crisis,  982 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  1, 
155 

O'Beirne,  Colonel  F.,  Leitrim 
Army — Organisation  of  the  Cavalry,  G52 

Pay  Department,  832 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d^  5, 
1077 

O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  7, 
1353;  cl.  11,  1815 

O'OoKKOR,  Mr.  A.,  Qusen's  Co. 
Army — Field  Days  in  Uot  Weather,  476 
India — Appointments  in  the  Civil  Service,  880 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Commissioners  of  Public  Works — Annual 

Report,  1426 
Evictions,  475 

Killaloe  Drainage  Works,  486,  831 
Law  and  Justice — Coroner  of  tho  Queen's 
Co.,  1425 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Order  of  Debate— Mr.  O'KcUy,  M.P.  for 

Roscommon,  367 
Privilege  —  Un-Parliamentary    Language, 

1278,  1279 
Rules  of  Debate — Questions — Release  of 
Persons  detained  under  the  Proteetion  of 
Person  and  Property  (Ireland)  Act,  1881, 
1592 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

SUtement,  1793 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eh  1, 
158  ;  cl.  4,  331,  5C8,  575,  720 ;  d.  5,  938; 
cl.  7,  1388 
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O'OoifwoB,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Oalway 
Ireland — MiseelUneoas  Qaestions 

iligh  Ooort  of  Jastico— JudioUl  Vaoaooiet, 

8)4 
Law  and  Police — Miss  M*Cormack,  657 
Licensinf  Acts,  65,  66 
PreTention  of    Crime  Bill — Condition   of 

Ireland,  842; — Recent  Division,  81 
Poblio  Works  Commissioners — Land  Im- 

profement  Loans,  1603 
SUte- Aided  Emigration,  339 
«<  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,"  936 
Irvland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Aot,  1881 — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Barrett,  Edward,  66 
Brennan,  Mr.  Thomas,  385 
Cunningham,  Mr.  T.,  1354 
Darcey,  Mr.  John,  1353 
Huban,  J.,  and  others,  64,  65 
Keogh,  Mr.  W.  1253 
Moloney,  Mr.  A.  1254 
Morrissy,  Messrs.  T.  and  P.,  1353 
PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  1, 
134,  147,  150 ;  «/.  2,  195  ;  cl.  3,  306,  307, 
367.  368,  369 ;  cl  4,  313,  318,  319,  383, 
531,  532,  559,  593,  594,  607,  678,  679,  744, 
745,   764,   765.  854,  858,  882.  907,  910  ; 
«/.  5,  932,   935,   1003,   1007,  1061,   1062, 
1069;    cl    6,    1098;    cl  7,   1191,    1206; 
Amendt.    1314,    1323,  1354,   1362,   1385; 
cl  8,  1514;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress, 
1515,    1516,     1630,    1533;    cl.    9,    1644; 
Amendt.  1651.  1652;  el  10,  1690 ;  <;l.  11, 
Amendt    1819,    1821,    1827,    1830,   1836, 
1845,  1866,  1867, 1878,  1910,  1911 

O'DoKNSLL,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Dtmgarvan 
Egypt  (Political  AflEsirs)— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 

231,  233, 1421 

Political  Crisis,  1260 

Riots  at  Alexandria— Papers,  821 
India—  Miscellaneous  Questions 

Assam,  Forced  Labour  in,  833 

Bengal— Durbbunga  Raj,  1241, 1600, 1601 ; 
— MorUlHy  in  Gaols,  478,  479 

Native  EsUtes—Appointmentsof  Managers, 
633.  834 

Petroleum  Act,  1881— Importation  of  Ex- 
plosive  Oils    from  America,  481,   483, 
1341,  1343 
Ireland— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Crime  and  Police— DetectiTO  Police  Force 
— Colonel  Brackenbury,  1340 

Efictions,  1189,  1190  ;— Lord  Cloncurry's 
Tenants — Erection  of  Uuts,  1416 

Prevention  of  Crime  Bill — Condition  of 
Ireland,  840 

Protection  of  Person  and  Property  Act, 
1881  —  Detention  of  Prisoners  under 
the  Aot,  1599  ;— SUttery,  Patrick,  1586, 

1587 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary— Vote  of  Com- 
pensation, 1590 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 
SUtement,  1795,  1796 ;— Rules  of  De- 
bate, 1581 
Scotch  Business,  1373 
PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),   Comm.  cL  1, 
141,  154  ;  c/.  8.  359.  280,  287 ;  cl  4,  436, 
435,  546,  656,  576,  604,  609,  749  ;  Amendt. 
751, 756,  766, 891 ;  el  5,  1038 ;  el.  7,  1198, 

[CTilf. 


O'DoHRiLL,  Mr.  F.  H. — eomt, 

1200,1301,  1333,  1365,  1374,  1376,  1383, 
1450;  d.  8,  1487,  1495;  Amendt.  1496, 
1498,  1535;  cl  9, 1671,  1676,  1680;  cl  U, 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1820,  1831, 
1835,  1864 

O'DoNooHUE,  The,  TraU^ 

Post  OflBce— Telephone  Licences,  1333 
O'Haoan,  Lord 

County  Courts  (Ireland).  3R.  1556 
Intermediate  Education  (Ireland),  3R.  1554» 
1556 

O'Kelly,  Mr.  J.,  RoMcammon 

Egypt   (Political   AfiBsdrs)  —  Political  Crisis, 
1358,  1430 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  1413 
Ireland  —  Assassinations    in    Phoenix    Park, 
Dublin— Withdrawal  of  Police  Patrols,  1604 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Aot.  1881 — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Dolan  and  Hanly,  Messrs,  63 
Egan,  Mr.  Thomas,  470 
Gannon,  Mr.  John,  811 
Kelly,  Mr.  Denis,  471 
M*Hugh.  Mr.  Bernard.  814 
Parliament  —  Privilege  —  Un-Parliamentary 
Language,  1379 
Rules  of  Debate,  1581 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl  1, 
96,  97,  103  ;  cl  4,  310,  313, 526,  579  ;  Mo- 
tion for  reporting  Progress,  606,  707  ;  cl,5, 
1007,    1077;    cl    7,    1313;    el  9,   1633; 
Amendt.  1642.  1644.  1651;   cl  10,  1710; 
el  11,  1809,  1853, 1868,  1873,  1883,  1894, 
1921 

Onslow,  Mr.  D.  R.,  Guildford 

Education  Department — Hall  of  Scienoe,  Old 

Street.  1260 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Political  Ai&irs,  1422 
Political   Crisis,    1131,  1154,  1155,  1226, 
1258,  1260,  1608,  1609,  1706  ;— British 
Refugees,  1601 
Riots  at  Alexandria— Papers,  820,    1409, 
1410,  1413 
Highway  Rates— Small  Tenements,  816 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 
SUtement,  1781,  1794 

Obanmobe  and  Browne,  Lord 

Crime  and  Outrage  (Ireland) — Murder  of  Mr. 

W.  Bourke  and   Escort  —  Three  Farmers 

Shot  and  Maimed,  621,  622 
Evictions  (Ireland)— Landlords,  1740 
Imprisonment    for    Contumacy,    Report     of 

Amendts.  Amendt.  320 

O'Shauohnessy,  Mr.  E.,  Zimeriek 

Army  (Auxiliary  Forces)^Militia    Surgeons 

Pennons,  1238 
Peace  Preservation  (Ireland)  Act,  1881— Pro- 
clamation of  the  Cou^tyof  Limerick,  1234 
Prevention  of  Crim^  (Ireland),  Comm.  el  8, 
354;  c/.  4,821,5^30,  742,888 
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O'Shba,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Clare 

Ireland  —  Kilmainham  Gaol  —  Mr.  O'Shea's 
Vifit,  1252 
Poor  Law — Kildysart  Union— Election  of 
Chairman  of  Board  of  Guardians,  1407 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,     1881 — Intimidation    at    Miltown 
Malbay,  1406 
Persons  detained  under  the  Act,  1404, 1405 
Prevention  of  Grime  (Ireland),  Comro.  c/.  4, 
335  ;  cl  10, 1696 


O'SuLLivAN,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Zimeriek  Co. 
Ireland  —  Evictions  —  Special    and    Resident 
Magistrates  and  the  Police,  1756 
Law  and  Police — Miss  M'Cormack,  856 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  4, 
335,  705  ;  el,  7,  1453  ;  cl,  9, 1631 ;  el.  11, 
1919 


Paget,  Mr.  B.  H.,  SomerBeUhire^  Mid 

Adulteration  Acts — Lard  Cheese,  826 

i>aw  and  Police — Processions  of  the  Salvation 

Army,  1414 
Post  Office — Adhesive  Stamps  on  Post  Cards, 

465,  466 


pALMEB,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Lincoln 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1, 
Amendt.  113;  e2.  4,  322 


)PatItament 

LORDS— 

Puhlie  Businesi-^The  Houte  of  Lordt^The 
Local  Oovemment  Bitl,  Question,  Observa- 
tions, The  Earl  of  Camperdown,  Earl 
Stanhope ;  Replies,  Lord  Carrington,  Earl 
Granville  June  20,  1719 

COMMONS— 

Order  in  Debate-^Mr.  0*Kelly,  M,P,  for 
Roseommou,  Observations,  Questions,  Mr. 
Healy,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Speaker  June  7,  365 

Jiulee  of  Debate 

Amendments — Precedence  in  CommiUee,  Quei- 
tion,  Mr.  Ilealy ;  Answer,  Mr.  Speaker 
June  5,  82 

Quetticni,  Notices,  Mr.  M'Coan,  Mr.  O'Don- 
nell;  Question,  Mr.  0' Kelly  ;  Answer,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  Jime  19,  1581  \^ReUae4 
of  Pertons  detaimed  under  the  Protection  of 
Person  and  Projmiy  {Ireland)  Act,  1881, 
Questions,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  Mr.  Arthur 
O* Connor,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Speaker,  1501 

Rules  and  Orders 
Standing  Order  167,  Question,  Mr.  Arthur 

Arnold  ;  Answer.  Mr.  Lyon  Pl«y&ir  Jnm  9, 

664 

Order  ^  Business,  Question,  Mr.  Gorst ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Speaker  June  9,  665  | 


PaBLTAUIIIT — COMMOHS— «Ofl<* 

Standing  Orders — Private  Bills 

Standing  Order  129  amended,  in  lines  9  and  10, 
by  leaving  out  the  words  "  the  Report  of  the 
Examiner  on  such  Bill,*'  and  inserting  the 
words  "the  Examiner  shall  have  given 
notice  of  the  day  on  which  the  Bill  will  be 
examined  "  instead  thereof  ( The  Chairman 
.    of  Ways  and  Means)  June  5 

Privilege 

Un-Parliamentarg  Language,  Observations, 
Mr.  Macartney ;  short  debate  thereon 
June  15,  1277 

Business  of  the  Mouse 

Arrangement  of  Public  Business,  Question, 
Mr.  Macfarlane;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
June  5,  82  ;  Questions,  Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Uealy ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Gladstone  June  6,  235 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Storey;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  15, 
1274;  —  English  and  Scotch  AgricultwrcU 
Measures,  Questions,  Mr.  James  Howard, 
Mr.  Chaplin  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone 
June  8,  491  ; — Morning  Sitting,  Question, 
Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone 
June  12,  843  i^Seotch  Business,  Questions, 
Sir  John  Hay,  Sir  George  Campbell,  Mr. 
O'Donnell  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Uladstone /ttntf  15, 
1272  ;— »« Questions,"  Questions,  Mr.  Bealy. 
Mr.  Ashmead-Bartlett  [no  answers] /uim  16, 
1426;  Question,  Mr.  Mac  Iver;  Answer, 
Mr.  Speaker  June  20,  1769  i-^The  Ooverm-' 
ment  Annuities  Bill,  Question,  Baron  Henry 
De  Worms  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett  June  19, 
1598;— j4rrear«  of  Rent  {Ireland)  Bill, 
Questions,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr. 
Healy ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  19, 
1613; — Police  Superannuation  Bill,  Ques- 
tion, Baron  De  Ferrieres ;  Answer,  Sir 
William  llarcourt  June  20, 1752  ;^  The  New 
Rules  of  Procedure,  Question,  Mr.  Gorst ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  20,  1767 

Parliamentarg  Elections  {Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices)  Bill,  Question,  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  20, 
1768 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  BiU^DubHm 
Petition,  Petition  presented.  The  Lord  Bij^or 
of  Dublin  (Mr.  Dawson)  June  20, 1748 


Palace  of  Westminster— The  Bruse  of  Co 
mens — The  Strangers'  Oallery,  QnestkHi, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre  June  5,  71 

Parliaa%eni — Bueinees  of  the  Souse 

Ministerial  Statement,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  SO, 

1769 
Moved,  «*That  the  Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland) 
Bill  have  precedence,  on  every  day  tor  which 
it  is  set  down,  of  all  other  Orders  of  the  Day 
and  Notices  of  Motions,  except  the  Proven* 
tion  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill"  {Mr.  Olad* 
stem) :  after  long  debate.  Moved,  '*  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  (Mr.  R.  N. 
FoesUr) ;  alter  furtlier  short  debate,  MotioB 
withdrawn 
Original  Question  put :  A.  253,  ^.97  :  M.  156 
(l>.  L.  15iJ) 
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Parliament  —  Parliamentary  Oath  {Mr, 
Bradlaugh)  —  '*  Ourney  v.  Brad- 
laugh'' 

Moved,  "That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper 
OflBcer  to  attend  the  ,Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  said 
paper  writing  and  copy  of  the  Now  Testa- 
ment" (Jfr.  Lahouehere)  June  12,  805; 
Motion  postponed 

Moved, "  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper 
Officer  to  attend  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  with  the  said 
paper  writing  and  copy  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment" {Mr,  Lahouehere)  June  12,  963; 
Motion  being  opposed,  not  proceeded  with 

Moved,  *«  That  leave  be  given  to  the  proper 
Officer  of  this  House  to  attend  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
with  the  paper  writing  subscribed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Bradlaugh  at  the  Table  of  the  Ilonse 
on  the  21st  February  last,  and  the  eopy  of 
the  New  Testament  named  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  the  same  date"  {Mr.  Ldbou- 
ehere)  June  13, 1111 ;  after  debate,  Moved, 
«*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  "  {Mr. 
E.  Stanhope) ;  Question  put ;  A.  60,  N.  85  ; 
M.  20(D.  L.  137) 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  1125  ; 
Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn  " 
{Lord  Claud  Hamilton) ;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn;  original  Question  put, 
and  agreed  to 

Parliament — House  op  JLords 

Sat  First 

June  5  — The  Lord  Barrogill  (the  Earl  of 
Caithness)  after  the  death  of  his 
father 

June  19~The  Lord  Erskine,  after  the  death  of 
his  father 

Parliament — ^Hotjsb  of  Commons 

I^ew  Writ  lesued 

June  12 — For  the  County  of  Banff,  v.  Robert 
William    Duff,    esquire,   Commis- 
•    sioner  of  the  Treasury 

New  Member  Sworn 

June  19— Robert  William  Duff,  esquire,  County 
of  Ban 

Parliamentary  Oaths  Act  (1866)  Amend- 
ment Bill  [H.L.] 

{Tht  Luke  of  Argyll) 
I  Presented  ;  read  U^  June  5  (No.  Ill) 


Pabnbll,  Mr.  0.  S.,  Cork  City 

Ireland  -*  Assassinations    in    Phosniz    Park, 
Dublin— Withdrawal  of  Polioe  Patrols, 
1604 
Eficlions,     1175,    1180,     1268;  —  Lord 
Cloncurry's  Tenants — Erection  of  Huts, 
1414,  1415 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Hoose,  Ministerial 
Statement  1787 


Parnbll,  Mr.  C.  S. — eont. 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.M.  1, 
88.92.  101,  104,  106,  108;  Amendt.  110. 
117.  118.  123. 126,  127, 186,  188. 189  ;  cZ.2, 
195.  196;  el.  4.  305,  308,  309,  310,  311, 
312,  316,  334  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Pro- 
gress. 452,  497.  500,  503.  507.  608.  510, 
516.519.522;  Amendt.  t5..  523.527,588, 
590  ;    Motion  for  Adjournment,  610,  732, 
739,  866.  868.  870,  873;    Amendt.  908; 
el.  5,  943.  946.  949.  1007.  1008.  1010,  1014, 
1015,  1016.  1019.  1026,  1026,  1028.  1061, 
1056.    1059.    1060;    Amendt.    1083;    c(.  6, 
Amendt.  1088.  1089.  1092. 1093.  1097,  UOl, 
1102,  1105.  1110;  <?/.  7,  1192.1194.1195; 
Amendt.  1358, 1360. 1364.  1371, 1373, 1878, 
1383  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1387,1433  ; 
Amendt.   1434.   1438.   1440,   1441  ;    el.  8, 
1511.   1524;    Amendt.    1525.   1529,   1535; 
el.  9.   Amendt.   1665,   1669.   1673,    1674  ; 
el.   10,  1703;   Amendt.  1706.  1710.  1712, 
1713  ;  el.  11,  1823, 1824.  1826. 1846,  1849, 
1851.  1864,  1861,  1865.  1871.  1881.  1882; 
Amendt.  1897,  1906,  1913.  1930.  1931 

Pabrt,  Mr.  T.  L.  Jones,  Carnarvon,  Sfe. 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  c2.  11, 
1842 

Partnerships  Bill  {^r.  Monk,  Mr. 

Gregory^  Mr.  Barran,  Mr.  Lewis  Fry) 
e.  Order  for  Committee  (on  re-eomm.)  read ; 
Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair"  June  6,  210  ;  Moved,  "  That  the 
Debate  be  now  adjourned  **  {Mr.  Horace 
Davey) ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to :  Com- 
mittee-B.p.  [Bill  179] 

Patrick,  Mr.  E.  W.  Cochran-,  Ayrshire, 

Ways  and  Means — Inland  Revenue — Carriage 
Duties,  77 

Peddib,  Mr.  J.  Dick-,  Kilmarnock,  See. 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  7, 
1461 


Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Warwick  Bo. 

Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  3R. 
6  9 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  I,eiceetershire,  S. 
Vagrancy,  2R.  358 ;  Comm.  el.  4,  1880 

Pekcy,  Eight  Hon.   Earl,  Northumber- 
land, If. 
Parliament^Business  of   the  House,  Minit- 
terial  SUtement,  1808 

Peterboboxtgh,  Bishop  of 

Marriage  with  a  DeoMued  Wife's  Sister,  2R, 
795 
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Petty  Sesdons  (Ireland)  Bill  [h.l] 

e.  Reyl  I''  *  June  14  [Bill  303] 

Read  3«  June  19,  1717 

Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  Bill 

(Jfr.  Ashley f  Mr,  Chamberlain) 
e.  Report  •  June  8  [  Bill  142] 

Considered*  June  12 

Read  3*»  •/«»»«  13 
I,  Read  !••  (Lor<f  Sudeley)  June  15   (No.  148) 

Read  2*  *  June  20 

Pier  and  Harbour  Provisional  Orders  (No. 

2  Bill       (i^*--  Ashley,  Mr,  Chamberlain) 
e.  Report  •  June  5  [  Bill  1 50] 

Coniidered  *  June  6 

Read  30  *  June  7 
/.  Read  1*  •  (Lor^  Sudeley)  June  8    (No.  123) 

Read  2**/un(;  16 

Committee*;  Report /une  19 

Places  of  Public  Worsbip  Sites  Amend- 
ment Bill  [h.u] 

{The  Lord  Aberdare) 

I.  Committee •  /ttne  13  (Nob.  77-141) 

Report*  June  16 
Read  3*  •  June  19 

Playpaib,  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon 
(Chairman  of  Committees  of  Ways 
and  Means  and  Deputy  Speaker), 
Edinburgh  and  8t,    Andrew^   Uhi- 

versitiee 

Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.  1573 

Parliament— Order  of  Debate— Mr.  O'Kelly, 
M.P.  for  Roscommon,  366 
Rules  and  Orders — Standing  Order  167, 
664 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  \, 
102,  103,  104.  107,  108.  127.  136,  155.  156 ; 
cl  3,  262.  263,  264.  265,  274.  276,  277.  279, 
280,  281,  282,  288,  286  ;  cl  4.  297, 298. 299. 
808.  310,  311.  312,  313,  321.  416.  435.  450. 
451,  514.  515.  516.  522,  523,  533.  538.  540. 
557,  565.  575,  583,  584.  590,  591,  592,  593. 
594.  609,  718.  759.  763,  764,  766,  858.  862, 
926.  930  :  d,  5,  933.  938.  1001,  1002. 1009. 
1016.  1043.  1055,  1056.  1059,  1060,  1065, 
1066,1067,  1068,  1070,  1078,  1081,  1082; 
cL  6,  1096,  1100,  1105,  1110;  el,  7,  1200, 
1201,  1206,  1285,  1294,  1296,  1331,  1338, 
1424,  1430,  1431,  1433,  1438,  1440,  1442, 
1443;  el,S,  1484,  1487,  1490,  1493,  1508. 
1531.  1538 ;  el.  9.  1622,  1626.  1632,  1685. 
1636,  1639.  1654.  1673,  1678  ;  cl,  10,  1693, 
1701,  1706  ;  «/.  11,  1810,  1813,  1815.  1819, 
1820.  1821,  1826.  1827,  1828.  1835,  1842. 
1851,  1862.  1868,  1865.  1893.  1905.  1908. 
1916.  1940. 1941.  1947.  1951  ;  cl,  12.  1962 

Pnblio  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers.  Comm. 
d,  2,  950  ;  el,  3,  951 

Plitkket,  Bight  Hon.  D.  B.,  Dublin 

Uhivertity 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland).  Comm.  cl,  1. 

121,  183 ;  el.  2,  Amendt.  198,  201 ;  el.  4, 

422.  423,  771 ;   cL  5.    1048,   1067,   1068 ; 

el.  \0f  1710;  e/.ll.  1827,  1874,  1012 


Pluralities  Acts  Amendment  Bill  [hj.] 

{The  Lord  Bishop  of  Bxeter) 

I,  RepoH  June  13.  965  (Nos.  74-102) 

Read  S»  •  June  19  (No.  189) 

PoUce  Bill 

(Jfr.  Hibbert,  Secretary  Sir  WiUiam  Hareomrf, 

The  Lord  Advocate) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr,  Eibbert)  June  8,  617; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to;  Bill 
ordered  ;  read  l"*  •  [BUI  197] 

Poor  Law — 77ie  Burnley  Boar4  of  6hiar' 
dians — Roman  Catholic  Children 
Question,  Mr.  Callan  ;| Answer,  Mr.  Dodson 
June  8,  486 

Poor  Bates  Bill 

I,  Read  1»  •  {Lord  Ctxrrington)  June  5  (No.  118) 
Read  2'  June  16, 1398 

PoRTBB,  Mr.  A.  M.  (Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland),  Londonderry  Co. 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d,  1, 
132;  el,  4,  755;   el,  7,  1324,  1329,  1868, 
1370 

Post  Office 

MiSCKLLAXBOUS  QUBSTIORS 

Adhesive  Stamps  on  Pott  Cards,  Question,  Mr. 

R.  H.  Paget ;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett  June  S, 

465 
Letter  Carriers  {Blackheath  and  Oreenwick), 

Question,  Baron  Henry  De  Worms  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Fawcett  June  8,  483 
Auxiliary    Letter    Carriers,    Qoestioo.    Mr. 

Schreiber ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtnej  Jutte  8, 

480 ;  Question,  Mr.  J.  G.  Uubbard  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Fawcett  June  12,  823 
The  Letter  Carriers — Increaee  of  Pay,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Schreiber ;  Answer,  Mr.  Courtney 

June  19,  1614 
Insurance  of  Reyistered  Letters^  Question,  Mr. 

Greer  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett  June  8,  469 
Telephone  Licences,  Question,  The   O'Oono- 

ghue  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett /tmtf  15,  1283 
The  Uxbndge  Post  Office,  Question,  Mr.ScbreU 

ber  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett  Jtme  12,  829 
The  Irish  Mails,  Question,  Mr.  Leam/  ;  An* 

swer,  Mr.  Fawcett  Jtme  8,  477 

Telegraph  Department— A  Sixpentty  Rate  for 
Telegrams,  Question,  Mr.  £.  SUiiliop«; 
Answer,  Mr.  Fawcett  June  15. 1236 

PowKB,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mayo 

Education     Department  —  Roman    CatboUo 

Schools,  Oldham,  1586 
Ireland— MisccUaneottt  Quettions 
BTifitioDS,  1187 
Irish  Land  Commission — Mr.  Comjn,  Sab> 

Commissioner,  807 
Protection  of  Person  and  Propertj  A6i» 
1881— Dunleaty,  Mr.  Thomas,  498,-— 
Lyons,  Mr.  M.  J.,  815 
State  of— Aflhiy  at  Ballioa,  1248 
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PowcB,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor— «on<. 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1802 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  1, 
107;  el.  4.  620.  629;  cL  6,  1069;  cl,  6, 
1098;  c/.  10,  1701 

Power,  Mr.  E.,  Waterford 

Married  Women's  Property.  2R.  «10 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  6, 
1080 ;  cl.  6,  1 101  ;  el  7.   1388  ;  cl  8.  1487, 
1621;  el  9,  1633;   cl  11,  1836;  Amendt. 
1838.  1889 

P0WI8,  Earl  of 

Somenham  Rectory,  2R.  1668 
Union    of    Benefices    (London),    Report    of 
Amendts.  Amendt.  220 

Prmfeniion  of  Crime  {Ireland)  Bill 

Clause  B^Deasy'i  Act,  Questions,  Mr.  Ilealy  ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  8,  490 
Jfefnarial   of    Jrith   Judget,    Question,    Mr. 

Healy  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gladstone  June  6,  77 
The  Frotett  of   the  Judges,   Questions,  Mr. 

Healy,  Mr.  Callan ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gladstone 

June  12,  838 
The   Condition  of  Ireland,    Questions,    Mr. 

Monk,  Mr.  O'Donnell,  Sir  Henry  Tyler,  Mr. 

Healy,  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor ;  Answers,  Mr. 

Gladstone  June  12,  840 

Frevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Secretary  Sir  William  Ear  courts  Mr,  Gladstone, 
Mr,  Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solicitor  General, 
Mr,  Attormy  General  for  Ireland,  Mr, 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland) 

c.  The  Recent  Division,  Questions,  Mr.  Mac  Tver, 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor;  Answers,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone June  6.  81 
Committee— B.P.  [Fourth  Night]  June  6,  83 

[Bill  167] 
Committee— B.P.  [Fifth  Night]  June  6,  237 
Chairman-B.p.  [Sixth  Night]  June  7,  867 
Committee — b.p.  [Seventh  Night]  June  8,  494 
Committee— R.P.  [Eighth  Night]  June  9,  666 
Committee— B.P.  [Ninth  Night]  June  12,  84 1 
Committee— R.P.  [Tenth  Night]  June  13.  988 
Committee— B.p.  [Eleventh  Night]  June  14, 

1191 
Committee— B.P.  [Twelfth  Night]  June  16, 1279 
Committee— B.P.  [Thirteenth  Night]  /utitf  16. 

1426 
Committee— B.P.  [Fourteenth  Night]  June  19, 

1616 
Committee — b.p.  [Fifteenth  Night]  June  20, 

1806 
Chairman- B.P.  [Sixteenth   Night]  June  21, 

1888 

Pbioe,  Captain  Q.  E.,  Devonport 

^avy — Inspector  of  Machinery  in  the  Channel 
Squadron,  1408 

Prisons  (England)  Act 

Prison  Discipline,  Question,  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler  ; 
Answer,  Sir  William  Harcourt  June  16, 1202 
Prison  Warders,  Question.  Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler ; 
Answer,  Sir  WUIiam  Haroourt  Jttne  6,  78 


Pablic  Health  (Froit-Pickers  Lodgings) 

Bill  [H.L.]        (The  Earl  Stanhope) 

I  Presented  ;  read  \^^  June  12         (No.  127) 
Head  2*  •/«»!«  19 
Committee*  ;  Report  June  20 

Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act  Amendment 

Bill  {The  Earl  of  Fife) 

I  Royal  Assent  June  19  [46  Vict.  c.  11] 

Public  Health —  Unqualified  Medical  Prae^ 
titioners 
Question,  Mr.   II.  Samuelson  ;    Answer,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  June  12.  822 

Public  Office*  Site  Bill  Select  Committee 
Ordered,  That  the  Report  and  Minutes  of 
Evidence  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Public 
Offices  and  Buildings  ( Metropolis)  1877,  be 
referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Public  Offices  Site  Bill  {Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre) 
June  9 

Public  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers  Bill 

{Mr.  Mundella,  The  Lord  Advocate,  Mr.  Solicitor 

General  for  Scotland) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved.  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  June  6, 
208  ;  Moved,  **  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
journed "  {Mr.  A,  Grant) ;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to;  Com- 
mittee—b.p.  [Bill  16a] 

Committee ;  Report  June  12,  949 

Considered  *  ;  read  S^  June  13 
I  Read  1»  •  {Lord  Carliny/ord)  June  1 5  (No.  1 43) 

PuQH,  Mr.  L.  P.,  Cardiganshire 

Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.  Motion  for 

Adjournment,  1673,  1676 
Egypt— Political  Crisis,  1136 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl  4, 

602  ;  cl  8,  1633 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  A  mendment, 

Comm.  cl.  1,  Amendt.  962 

PuLESTON,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Devonport 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Conference,  494,  83e 
Navy— Dockyards — Memorial   of   Established 
Shipwrights,  1246 

Baikbs,  Eight  Hon.  H.  0.,  Preston 

Egypt— The  Political  Crisis,  981 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Minis- 
terial Statement,  1797 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  10, 
1702 

Railway    Hates,    Select    Committee  on — 

Draft  Report 
Question,    Mr.    E.   Stanhope;    Answer,    Mr. 
Evelyn  Ashley  June  20,  1761 

Eankin,  Mr.  J.,  Leominster 

Army  (Auxiliary  Forces)— Volunteer  Corps, 
76 
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Batmg  of  Places  of  Beligions  Worship 
BiU 

{Mr.  Arnold  Morley,  Mr,  Oeorge  Itussell) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  June  5  [BiU  32] 

Bavensworth,  Earl  of 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Combined  Fleet  at 
Alexandria,  460,  461 

Eeal  and  Personal  Estate  (Accamnla- 

tion  of  Income)  Bill  {Mr,  Davey, 

Mr,  Arthur  Arnold^  Mr,  Henry  E,  Fowler) 
€,  Ordered  ;  read  l***  June  15  [Bill  205] 

Bedesdale,  Earl  of  (Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees) 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re-oomro. 

Bedmoitd,  M.T,  J,  E.,  New  Ross 

Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Evictions,  1170  ;— Co.  Wexford,  1251 
Law  and  Police— Removal  of  Placards,  654 
Magistracy— Derry  City  Bench,  653,  654 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary — Constable  Byrne, 
1598 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,  1881 — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Coleman  Naughton,  474 
Crosbie,  Mr.  Denis,  480 
Curley,  Patrick  and  John,  984 
Kelly,  Mr.  John,  474 
Kenny,  Mr.  M.  P.,  984 
PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland],  Comm.  el,  3, 
243,  244  ;  Amendt.  265 ;  el,  4,  584,  608 ; 
Amendt.  740,  926,  930  ;  el,  5,  1079  ;  el,  6, 
Amendt.  1105, 1107  :  el,  7, 1335, 1338, 1361, 
1455,  1456;  el.  11,  1843,   1844;  Amendt. 
1845, 1855, 1952 

RegentU  Canals  City^  and  Bocks  Railway 
Bill  {hy  Order) 

e.  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3°  " 
June  Oj  631 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months  "  {Mr,  Monk) ;  Question 
proposed,  **  That '  now'  dec.  ;  **  after  debate. 
Question  put ;  A.  220,  N.  74 ;  M.  146 
(D.  L.  120) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  (Queen's 
Consent  signified) ;  BiU  read  3<> 

Bbid,  Mr.  B.  T.,  Hereford 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  1, 
Amendt.  100,  117  ;  el.  3,  246 ;  el,  4,  567 

BiOHARD,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydvil 

Africa  (South)— Zululand— John  Dunn's  Terri- 
tory, 474, 1237 

BiTOHiB,  Captain  0.  T.,  Tower  HamleU 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 
Statement,  1784 


Beads  Provisional  Order  (Edinlmrgh) 

{The  Lord  Eotebery) 
I,  Report  of  Select  Comm.  *  June  20 


B0BERT8ON,  Mr.  H.,  Shrewsbury 

Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway*  SR« 
645 


BoQERS,  Mr.  J.  E.  Thorold,  Southwmrk 
Thames    Navigation — ^Thames  below    Bridge, 
840 


BosEBERT,  Earl  of  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department) 

EnUil  (Scotland),  IR.  51,  54  ;  2R.  1223 
Entails  (Scotland),  Motion  for  a  Return,  975, 
1401 

BussELL,  Mr.  0.,  Dundalk 

Criminal  I^w  (Ireland) — Case  of  J.  M.  John* 

son,  ex- Suspect,  469,  470 
Prevention   of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  3, 

250  ;  el.  4,  Amendt.  339, 442.  453,  531.  680 ; 

el,  5,  Amendt.  988,  1002;  el,  7,  1319,  1430, 

1441,  1449,  1455;  Amendt.  1461 


BussELL,  Mr.  G.  W.  E.,  Aylesbury 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  II, 
1879 


BUTLAND,  Duke  of 

Food  Supply— Import  of  Frosen  Sheep,  970 


Bylakds,  Mr.  P.,  Burnley 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),   Comm.  el,  5, 
993;  <?/.7,  1365;  el,  11,1908 

St.  Atjbyn,  Sir  J.,  Cornwall^  W. 
Navy— Liability  of  Officers— Retired  Pay,  1864 

Salisbury,  Marquess  of 

Education    Department  —  Willesden   District 

School  Board,  628 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Miscellaneous  Qnes- 
tions,  3 
Anglo-French  Fleet  at  Alexandria,  622 
Latest  Telegrams,  965 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  773, 1217,  1218, 1281 ; 
— Reparation  to  British  Subjects,  1730 
EnUil  (ScotUnd),  IR.  54 
Entails  (Scotland),  Motion  for  a  Return.  975 
Evictions    (Ireland)— Landlords,    1743,  1744, 

1746 
Justices'  Jurisdiction,  457 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 
Act,   1881— Release  of   Mr.    Parnell    and 
others  confined  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 
Papers,43,  49,  51 

Salt,  Mr.  T.,  Sti^ord 
Egypt— PoUUoal  dri^s,  I6O7 
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Sahitelson^  Mr.  H.  B.,  FVoms 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  4, 
945  :<^.  7,   1200;   cl.  S,  1510;    Amendt. 
1523,  1524;  c/.  11,  1880 
Public   Health — Uoqnalified   Medical  Practi- 
tioners, 822 
Turkey  and  Greece— Murder  of  Mr.  Ogle,  1226 


SOHBEIBER,  Mr.  0.,  Pooh 

Post  Office— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Auxiliary  Letter  Carriers,  480 
Letter  Carriers,  1614 
Uxbridge  Post  Office,  829 


Science  and  Art — The  National  Oallery 

Question,   Mr.   Coope ;    Answer,    Mr.    Shaw 

Lefevre  June  15,  1262 
The  Hamilton  Palace  Coltection,  Question,  Mr. 

Coope ;    Answer,   Mr.   Gladstone  June   15, 

1274 


80LATER-B00TH,  Eight  Hon.  G.,  Ranis,  N. 
Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.  1564,  1571 
Corn  Returns  (No.  2),  211.  613 
Manchester  Corporation,  Consid.  1580 


Scotland 

MiSCBLLANXOPS    QuiSTIOHS 

Elementary  Education — The  Inland  of  Lewie, 

Question,  Dr.  Cameron ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mun- 

della  June  16,  1402 
Evictions— Lochcarron,    Co,    Ross,  Question, 

Mr.  Frascr- Mackintosh  ;  Answer,  The  Lord 

Advocate  June  12,  806 
Licensing  Acts — The  Joint  Licensing    Com* 

mittee,  Peterhead,  Questions,  Dr.  Cameron  ; 

Answers,  The  Lord  Advocate  June  5,  58; 

Questions,    Dr.    Cameron  ;    Answers,    Mr. 

Courtney  June  13,  976  ;  June  15,  1246 
Local   Taxation  and  Expenditure,  Question, 

Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate 

June  12,  843 

Scotland — Entails 
MoTcd  for  Return  of — 

*'  I.  Entails  executed  in  Scotland  prior  to  1st 
August  1848  : 
(a.)  The  number  cut  off  since  that  date  ; 
(5.)  The  number  now  in  existence : 
'*  II.  Entails  executed  in  Scotland  on  and  sub- 
sequent to  Ist  August  1848  ; 
(a.)  The  number  registered  ; 
(5.)  The  number  which  have  since  been 

cut  off ; 
(c.)  The  number  now  in  existence  ( The 
Earl  of  Camperdoum)  June  13,  974  ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 

Question,  Observations,  The  Earl  of  Minto ; 
Reply,  The  Karl  of  Rosebery  June  16,  1400 

SKLwm-lBBETSOir,  Sir  H.  J.,  Essexy  W. 

Police,  Leave,  620 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  4, 
311 

VOL.  CCLXX.     [thiud  sEiiiKS.  1 


Settled  Land  Bill  [h.l.] 

(^t>  i2.  Assheton  Gross) 

c.  Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  **  Thai  the 
Order  for  going  into  Committee  be  dis- 
charged, and  that  the  Bill  be  committed  to 
a  Select  Committee  **  June  6, 349  ;  Question 
put,  and  agreed  to 
Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee ;  *'  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 
Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Conveyancing 
Bill ; "  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Settlement  and  Removal  Law  Amend- 
ment Bill 

(Mr,  Dodson,  Mr.  Hihhert) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1<»  •  June  6  [Bill  194] 

Sexton,  Mr.  T.,  Sligo 

Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Evictions,  1182,  1183;— Death  from  Ex- 
posure after  Eviction  at  Rhode,  King's 
Co.,  1418,  1689,  1090,  1769 
Protection   of  Person  and   Property  Act, 
1881 — Release  of  Persons  detained  under 
the  Act,  1250,  1416,  1417 
"  Treaty  of  Kilmainham,"  987 
Parliament — Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) — 

Dublin  Petition,  1749 
Prevention  of  Crime  ^Ireland),  Comm.  el,  5, 
991,  902,  997, 1016, 1022, 1023, 1027,  1032  ; 
Amendt.  1047,  1048,  1082, 1084;  c^.  6,  1090, 
1104,  1107,  1109  ;  eU  7,  1192,  1196,  1291, 
1308,  1317,  1348;  Amendt.  1358,  1362, 
1366  ;  Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1376, 
1435,1442,1448,  1472;  cL  9,  1481,1486. 
1487,  1491, 1493, 1510, 1529, 1526 ;  Amendt. 
1527,  1529,  1540,  1542,  1543,  1621,  1628, 
1632,  1C37,  1640,  1642,  1619,  1655,  1661, 
1673,  1677,  1683  ;  cl,  10, 1694, 1700  ;  cl.  11, 
1809,  1810;  Amendt.  1820,  1831,  1848, 
1864,  1865,  1868,  1872,  1893.  1899,  1917, 
1918, 1925,  1930,  1945,  1948 ;  cl,  12,  1965 

Shaftesbuby,  Earl  of 
Imprisonment  for  Contumacy,  3R.  965 

Shaw,  Mr.  W.,  Corh  Co. 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.  1, 98 

Sheil,  Mr.  E.,  Meaih  Co. 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

Statement,  1805 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl.   4, 

684  ;  cl,  7,  1355,  1369  ;  c/.  11, 1837, 1943 

SiDMouTH,  Viscount 
Navy-U.M.S.  "  InconaUnt,"  971 

Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.,  I)$w$hiry 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm,  el.  3| 
252  ;  cl.  4,  581 

Slagg,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 
Egypt-rolitical  Crisis.  125J 
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Smith,  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.,  WeitmiMter 

Arrears  of  Rent  (Ireland)  Bill— Irish  Church 
Fund, 120d 

Civil  Service — Soperannnation,  485 

^j?7pt  (Political  Affairs)— Riots  at  Alexan- 
dria, 1411 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 
Statement,  1781 

Smith,  Mr.  T.  E.,  Tyn$mouthy  ^e. 

Partnerships,  Comm.  211 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eL  7, 
1384 

SoLioiroR  Oenebal,  The  (Sir  Fabrbb 
Herschell),  Durham 

l*revention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  4, 
712,737;  cl.  6,  1102 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment, Comm.  cl,  I,  956 

Somersham  Bectory  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Earl  of  Fowia) 

L  Presented  ;  read   1*  *,    and    referred    to  the 
Examiners  June  6  (No.  116) 

Read  2»  June  19, 1553 

Speaker,  The  (Eight  Hon.  Sir  H.  B. 

W.  Brand),  Cambridgeshire 
Blackburn  Improvement,  Consid.  1565,  1570, 

1575 
Commonable  Rights,  Lords  Amendts.  Consid. 

3G2 
Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Miscellaneous  Ques- 
tions 
Political  Crisis.  1132,  1186,  1258 
Proposed  Conference,  661 
Riots  at  Alexandria,  1409,  1410 
Egypt  and  Italy— Cession  of  Assab  Bay,  1269, 

1270,1272 
Kji'Ctments  Suspension  (Ireland),  1110 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Evictions,  1174 
'  Mr.  0*Shea'8  Visit  to  Kilmainbam  Gaol, 
1252 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property   Aet, 
1881 — Persons  detained  under  the  Act 
— Island  of  Arran,  658 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Money),  2R. 

1391 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Business  of  the  House,  1769  ;— Ministerial 

Statement,  1781, 1703,  1796, 1805 
Business  of  the  House — GoTernmcnt  An- 
nuities Bill,  1699 
Order  In  Debate— Mr.  O'Kelly,  M.P.  for 

Roscommon,  361$,  366,  367 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland)  Bill — Dublin 

Petition,  1749 
Privilege  —  Un- Parliamentary    Language, 

1278,  1279 
Rules  and  Orders— Order  of  Business,  605 
Rules  of  Debate— 'Amendments — Prece- 
dence in  Committee,  82  ; — Qoestions — 
Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ire* 
land)Act,  1881, 1591,1592 
Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Uradlaugh)— *' Gur- 

noy  V.  Bradlnngh,"  805  ;  Res.  961,  1020 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  851,  352 


Stanhope,  Barl 
Parliament — Pablie  Busiaees — Uoiiat  ef  L«rds 
—Local  Cki^emmeot  Bill,  1793 

Stanhope,  Hon.  E.,  Lincolnshire^  Mid 

India — Simla  Army  Oemmission,  471 
Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  BradUugh) — "  Gur- 

ney  y.  Bradlangb,"  Res.  Motion  for  Adjourn- 

ment,  1124 
Post  Office — Telegraph  tWpariment— Sizpeanj 

Kate  for  Telegrams,  1236 
Railway  Rates,  Select  Committee  on— Draft 

Report,  1761 

Stanley,  Hon.  E.  L.,  Oldham 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  d.  8, 
1481 

Stanley  of  Alberley,  Lord 

Bills  of  Sale  Act  (187S)  Amendment,  2R. 
1548 

Storey,  Mr.  S.,  Sunderland 

Parliament— Public  Business,  1974 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  eL  4, 
879  ;  cl,  6, 1094, 1102,  1103  ;  cl,  7, 1288 

Stuart,   Mr.   H.  Villiers-,   We^Urfurd 
Co, 

Irish  Church  Fund— Amount  of  the  Surples, 
1245 

Sudeley,  Lord 
Food  Supply — Import  of  Froien  Sheep,  970 

Sullivan,  Mr.  T.  D.,  Westmeaih 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and  Property 
Act,  1881 — Monaghan,  Mr.  James,  825  ; 
— Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the 
Act,  484 
Royal   Irish  Constabulary — Tearing  down 
Notices,  825 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cL  1. 
127  :  cl.  4,  320, 321,  iO%  529, 530 ;  Amendt. 
533,  689,  728.  741,  747.  771,  920;  cl,  5, 
035.  lOSO,   1042,  1043,  1055,  1056,   1060, 
1067,  1068, 1072, 1084 ;  cl,  6,  \\\Q  \  d.  7, 
1293, 1294,  1296,1320,  1357;  d,  8,  1539  ; 
cl,  9,  1617.  1631, 1667 ;  cl,  10,  1697,  1708, 
1715  :  cf.  11, 1820,  1836,  1844,  1862,  1869, 
1920,  1948 

Sunday  Labour — Employment  of  Workmen 

on  Sunday 
Questions,  Mr.  Hicks ;  Answera,  Sir  William 
Harcourt  June  15, 1287 

Supreme  Court  of  Jadicatnre  Acts 
Amendment  Bill 

{Sir  Hurdinff  Oifard^  Mr,  Butt,  Mr,  M'lmtyrt^ 
Mr,  Charles  JfntseH,  Mr.  Indenciek,  Mr. 
""  '      "  •.  Jitteheneii,  Mr.  Ort^ory) 

f  '>rt/tfiMl2,952  [BU115i] 
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Surrey  (Trial  of  Causes)  Bill 

{Mr,  Warton,  Mr,  Hgnry  fT,  Fowler) 
€.  Ordered  ;  rend  1»*  /t(ii«  15  [Bill  204] 

Stnan,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Ltmert'ck  Co, 

Ireland— National  Education— Grants  to  Na 

tional  Schools.  813,  8U 
PreTention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  cl,  1 
90,  108  ;  el,  3,  249,  262 ;  Amendt.  263, 276 
277  ;  el,  4,  443,  604,676,742,878;  Amendt 
001.  90S :  el,  5,  1022  ;  el,  6,  1093 ;  el,  8 
1487, 1492, 1004,  1640 ;  el.  9,  1619»  1670 
«/.  11,1847 


Talbot,  Mr.  J.  O.,  Oxford  University 
Corn  Returns  (No.  2),  2R.  612 
Public    Health    (Metropolis)— Robin    Hood 

Court,  Shoe  Lane,  816 
Vagrancy,  2R.  360;   Comm.  el.  4,  Amendt. 

1883,  1884;  add,  el,  1887 

Taylob,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leiceiter 

Education  Department — Science  and  Art  De- 
partment—Hall of  Science,  Old  Street,  472 
Evictions  (Ireland),  1100 
PreTention  of  Crime  (Irelnnd),  Comm.  e/.  11, 

1951 
Vaccination— The  Official  Method,  978 

Thames    Navigation — The   Thames  below 

Bridge 
Question,  Mr.  Tborold  Rogers ;  Answer,  Sir 
William  Uarcourt  June  12,  840 

Thompson,  Mr.  T.  C,  Durham 

Prefeniion  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1, 
87;  Amendt.  122;  el.  A,  406,520,  744,800  ; 
el,  5,  1027,  1072  ;c/.  6,  1097;  el.  11, 
Amendt.  1806, 1827, 1828,  1834 

Thublow,  Lord 

Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment,  Cororo.  el,  6,  968 

ToBBENS,  Mr.  W.  T.  M'C  Finshury 
Regent's  Canal,  Citjr,  and  Docks  Railwi^,  3R. 
648 

Tottenham,  Mr.  A.  L.,  Leitrim 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— Anglo-French  Fleet 

at  Suda  Bay,  476 
Ireland — Land  Law  Act — Judicial  Rents,  1263 
Ireland — Protection  of  Person  and    Property 
Act,  1881— Brennan,  Mr.  Thomas,  233 
Ryap,  John,  1697 

Trade  and  Commerce — Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  Spain 
Question,  Mr.  Ucnry  Lee  ;  Answer,  Sir  Charles 
W.  Diike /ttii#  15,  1230 

Tramwajre  Provisioiial  Orders  Bill 

(Mr,  Ashley,  Mr.  Chamberlain) 

€.  RepoH  *  June  6  [Bill  141] 

Considered  *  June  7 

Read  S**  •  June  H 
I.  Read  !••  {Ln-d Sude/ey)  June  0    (No.  125) 

Head  2**  June  19 


Tramways  Provisional  Orders  (No.  2) 

Bill        {Mr,  Ashley,  Mr.  Chamherlnin) 

€,  Report  *  June  0  |  Rill  1 40] 

Considered  *  June  7 

Read  3®  •  June  8 
I.  Read  !•  •  {Lord  Suddey)  June  9    (No.  126) 

Read  2^  *  June  19 

Committee  *  June  20 

Tramwasrs  Provisional   Orders  (No.  3) 

Bill        {^^*  Ashley,  Mr.  Chamberlain) 
c.  Report*  June  B  [Bill  151] 

Considered  * /ufitf  12 

Read  8«  •  June  13 
/.  Read  !•  •  {Lord  Sadeley)  June  15     (No.  149) 

Read  2*  •  June  20 

Tbbvelyan,  Right  Hon.   Q.  0.  (Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland),  Hawick,  Sfc. 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Agrarian  Outrages — The  Returns,  832 
Assassinations  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin 

—Withdrawal  of  Police   Patrols,   1003, 

Ib04,  1605 
Crime — John  Lyne,  Case  of,  60 
Crime  and  Outrage — Murder  of  Mr.  Uourke 
*  and  Escort — Three  Farmers  Shot  and 

Maimed,  602 
Crime  and  Police — Detective  Police  Force 

—Colonel  Brackenbury,  1240 
Criminal  Law— Johnson,  J.M.,  ex-Suspect, 

470 
High  Court  of  Justice — Vacancies  on  tho 

Irish  Bench,  468,  814 
Irish  Fisheries— The  Report.  1253 
Killaloe  Drainage  Works,  486 
Kilmainham  Compact— Mr.  Yates  Thomp- 
son, 1596 
Kilmainham    Gaol— Mr.    O'Shea's    Visit, 

1252 
Land  Law  Act,  1881  -  Sec.  21— "Sullivan 

V.  Bowcn,"  1588 
Law  and  Justice — Coroner  of  the  Queen's 

County,  1426 
Law  and    Police — Removal    of   Placards, 

654 
Library  of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  466 
Licensing  Acts — Cork    Races,    79;~Mr8. 

Kelly,  65 
Magistracy— Blake,  Mr.  II.,  R.M.,  60,  61, 

1584  ;— Derry  City  Bench,  653,  654 
National  Education — Grants   to  National 

Schools,  813 
Peace  Preservation  Act,  1881— Proclama- 
tion of  the  City  of  Limerick,  1234 
Police,  Interference  of— Edenderry,  985 
Poor  Law — Election  of  Chairman  of  Board 

of  Guardians  for  Kildysart  Union,  1407 ; 

— Election  of  Guardians  for  the  Killenkey 

Division,  Uathdrum  Union,  1238 
Prisoners  under  tho  Statute  34  Edward 

III.  c.  1— Miss  Gleeson,  488 
PrisoBs^CapUin  Hill,  63 
Sea  and  Coast  Fisheries,  1240 

Ireland — Evictions— -Miscellaneous  Questions 
475,1177,  1183 
Applications  of   Persons   Evicted   to  the 

Land  Courts,  1244 
Captnin  G.  llely,  160a 
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Trvvbltan,  Right  Hon.  G.  0.— con/. 

Gonnemara,  652 

De«th  from    Exposure   after  Eviction  at 
Rhode.  King's  Co.,  1418,  1590,  1759 

Drunili»h.  Co.  Longford,  408 

Lord    Cloncurry's    Tenants— Erection    of 
Huts,  1415 

Rynmount,  Co.  Longford,  81 1 

Sheridan,  Mr.    J.,    Drumhnlry,   Grannrd, 
Co.  Longford.  1233 

Special  and  Resident  Mngist rates  and  tho 
PoUce,  1758,  1755 

Wexford  County,  1251 
Ireland — Irish    Land    Commission  —  Miscel- 
Inoeous  Questions 

Labourers*  Cottages.  492 

Messrs.  Wjlie  and  Cuninghame,  Sub-Com- 
missioners, 808 

Mr.  Comyn,  Sub-Commissioner,  807 

Ireland— Protection  of  Person  and   Property 
Act,  1881 — ^liscellancous  Questions 
Arrests  under  the  Act,  1505 
Banon,  James,  1248 
Barrett,  Mr.  Edward,  66, 477 
Brennan,  Mr.  Thomns,  235 
Crosbie,  Mr.  Denis.  480,  488 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Thomas,  1254 
Curley,  Patrick  and  John,  984 
Darcey,  Mr.  J.,  1253 
Detention  of  Persons  arrested   under  the 

Act,  225.1600 
Dolan  and  Hanley,  Messrs.,  64 
Dr.  O'Brien  and  Mr.  Doyle,  812 
Dunlenvy,  Mr.  T.,  493 
Bgan,  Mr.  T.,  471 
Feehan,  Rev.  T.  228 
Fitfsimons,  W.,  and  T.  Tnite,  63 
Gallaher,  Messrs.  A.  and  P.,  655 
Gannon,  Mr.  J.,  811 
Houlihan,  Mr.  J..  984 
Huban,  J.,  and  others,  65 
Intimidation  at  Miltown  Malbay,  1406 
Kelleher,  Walsh,   and   Gleeson,    Messrs., 

1250 
Kelly.  Mr.  Denis,  471 
Kelly,  Mr.  John.  474 
Kenny.  Mr.  M.  P.,  986 
Keogh.  Mr.  W.,  1264 
Lyons,  Mr.  M.  J.,  815 
M'llugh,  Mr.  Bernard,  814 
M'Queeny,  Michael,  1596 
M'Smeney,  Michael,  1757 
Moloney,  Mr.  A.,  1254 
Monnghan,  Mr.  James,  825 
Morrissy,  Messrs.  J.  and  P.,  1253 
Mulleague,  Mr.  Martin,  477 
Kaughton.  Mr,  Coleman,  474 
O'Brien,  Mr.  J.,  1249 

Persons    detained   under    tho    Act,    1403, 
1404,  1405;— Island  of  Arran,  657,  658, 
659. 660 
Police  Protection  for  Caretakers,  Co.  Wick- 
low,  817 
Prison  Warders.  1751.  1752 
Quinn,  Mr.  P.  J.,  225,  1255 
Release  of  Personjs  detained  under  tho  Act, 
484,485,  828,   1242,  1244,  1251,  1417, 
1760 
Reaidences  of  Released  Prisoners,  1768 
Ryan,  Mr.  John.  1597.  1757 
Slatterley,  Patrick.  1587 
Stewart,  Edmund.  1G02 


Trktblyak,  Right  Hon.  G.  O.—coiU. 

Ireland— Royal    Irish   Constabulary— Miseel- 
laneous  Questions 

Captain  Talbot,  61,62 

Constable  Byrne,  1693 

Distribution  of  tho  Vote  of  Compensation, 
812, 1590 

Extra  Pay— Ex-Constable  Walah,  1250 

Pay  and  Promotion,  051 

Tearing  down  Notices,  325 
Ireland,  State  of— Miscellaneous  Questions 

Ballina.  Affray  at,  1248 

Illegal  Notices-"  Boycotting,"  828 

Intimidation,  1753 

Police  Protection  at  AmagaiTa,  Co.  Cork, 
1583 

Police  Surveillance.  1585 

Rathcoole,  Outrage  at,  481 
Parliament— Business  of  tho  House,  Ministerial 

Statement,  1794 
Parlinment  — Hules  of   Debate — Questions- 
Release  of  Persons  detained  under  the  Pro- 
tection  of  Person   and   Property   (lroli»4) 

Act,  1881,  1591,  1592 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  ei.  1, 

114,  117,  126,  178,  1S«;  cZ.  4,333,  338,343, 

345,  347,  738,  739,  001  ;  el.   6,  034.  946. 

948,  1060  ;  el.  7,  1209, 1359, 1362  ;  Amendt. 

1428,  1432,  1436,  1442,  1444.  1446;  ei.   8. 

1481.  1509;  eL   9.  1062,  1653;  ei.    10, 

16U3,  1702.  1711  ;  cl.   11,  1820,  1824.  1829, 

1839.  1889,  1S92.  1911,  1942 


Truro,  Lord 

Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich.  628 

Trusts  (ScotlaEd)   Bill        i^r.  James 
Stexoartf  Mr,  Maekintoah^  Mr,  Crum) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Jxme  8  [Bill  198] 


Turkey  and  Greece — Murder  of  Mr,  Ogle 
Question.   Mr.  II.   Samuelson ;   Answer,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  June  16,  1226 

Tyler,  Sir  H.  W.,  Barwich 

Egypt  (Political  Affairs)— lUota  at  Alexandria 

—Papers.  822 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland) — Condition  sf 

Ireland,  841 

Union  of  Benefices  (London)  Bill  [b.l  ] 

{The  Lord  Bishop  oj  London) 

l.  Report  June  6.  219  (No.  lOl) 

Read  3*  •  Jtme  13  (No.  118) 


Vaecination 
Transmiision  of  Disease  through  InoeulaHoH 
of  Soldiers  in  the  French  Army,  Question. 
Mr.  Hopwood  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Dodsoo  JhmS, 

467 
The    Oficial   Method,   Question,  Mr.    P.  A^ 

Taylor  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Dodson  Jane  IS,  978 
Vaeeination  Act — Calf  Lymph,  Qoettion,  Dr. 

Cameron  ;  Answer,   Mr.   Dodson  June  IS. 

1402 


VAG 


WAY        (SESSION    1883} 

370. 


WAT       WEB 


Vagrancy  Bill  {ifr.  Fell,  Mr,  John 

Taldotf  Mr,  Bryee^  Mr,  Cropper ^  Mr,  John 

ffollond) 

c.  Read  2o,  after  short  debate  June  G,  358 
Committee*  ;  Report  June  9  [Bill  62] 

Committee  *  (oh  re^eomm,) — r.p.  June  15 
Committee  {onre'Cwnin,) ;  Report  June  20, 1883 
Considered  *  June  21  [Bill  109] 

Ventkt,  Lord 

ETiotions  (Ireland)— Landlords,  1741 

Vebney,  Sir  H.,  Buckingham 

EnfUnd  (East  Coast)— Harbours  of  Refuge — 

Filey,  62 
Prevention  of  Crime  ( Ireland),  Comm.  el.  7, 
1381, 1332 

Wabton,  Mr.  0.  N.,  Bridport 

Commonable  Riphts,  Lords  Amendts.  Consid. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  361,  362,  363 
County  Courts  (Advocates'  CosU),  2R.  218 
Egypt— Political  Crisis,  1136 
Ejectments  Suspension  (Ireland),  1110,  1127 
Evictions  (Ireland),  1174 
Judgments  (Inferior    Courts),   Consid.  cl,  4, 

216 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Money),  1390 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Ministerial 

Statement,  1804 
Parliamentary  Oath  (Mr.  Bradlaugh)— <*  Gur- 

ney  v,  Bradlaugh/'  Res.  1 124 
Partnerships,  Comm.  212,  214 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  1, 

Amendt.  103,  104,  106,  114  ;  e/.  2,  Amendt. 

202,  205  :  el,  3,  251  ;  d,  4,  435,  528,  532  ; 

el,  5,  1016 ;  el.  7,  1389,  1456 ;  el,  9,  1627, 

1662 
Public  Schools  (Scotland)  Teachers,  Comm. 

209 
Settled  Land,  Comm.  352 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment, 

Comm.  W.  1,956 

Watekford,  Marquess  of 

Evictions  (Ireland)---Landlords,  1730,  1735 
Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister,  2R. 

793 
Protection  of  Person  and  Property  (Ireland) 

Act,   1881 — Release  of    Mr.    Pamell    and 

others  confined  under  the  Act,  Motion  for 

Papers,  19,  30,  34,  51 

Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H.,  Oravesend 

Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  3R. 
641 

Watnby,  Mr.  J.,  Surrey,  E. 

Regent's  Canal,  City,  and  Docks  Railway,  8R. 
643 

WA  Y8  AND  MEANS 

MiSCILLANIOUS   QUISTIONS 

Inland  Revenue 

Carriage  IhUiet,  Question,  Mr.  Cochran- 
Patrick  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  June  5,  77 

leont. 


Wats  akd  Mbars— 0O11I. 

Duties  on  Odd  and  Silver  Flak,  Question, 

Mr.  R.  N.  Fowler;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  June  15, 1273 
Inland  Revenue  Depar latent — Fay  of  Surveying 

Officers,  Question,  Lord  George  Hamilton  ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Courtney  June  5,  66 

Weddebburn,  Sir  D.,  Haddington  Burgh 
Army— British  Troops  in  Natal,  810 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el.  4, 
858 

Wbnlook,  Lord 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re-comm. 
14 

Westmiksteb,  Duke  of 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah's  Quay  Railway 
(Extensions  and  Dock),  Motion  for  Re* 
comm.  4 

Whitley,  Mr.  E.,  Liverpool 
Copyright  (Musical  Compositions),  Comm.  el,  2, 

1717 
County  Courts  (Advocates'  Costs),  2R.  218 
Judgments  (Inferior   Courts),    Consid.  el,  8, 

Amendt.  217 
Partnerships,  Comm.  212 
Vagrancy,  Comm.  cl,  4,  1884 

Williamson,  Mr.  S.,  St,  Andrews,  ffo. 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  4, 

917 
Royal  Mint — Profit  on  the  Coinage  of  Silver, 

1611 

Willis,  Mr.  W.,  Colchester 

Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  9, 
1646 


WHiMOT,  Sir  J.  E.,  Warwiekshire,  S. 
Prevention  of  Crime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  I, 
122 ;  el,  3,  246,  262,  281 ;  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment,  282,  284;  el.  4,  718  ;  el,  7,  1455 

Wolff,  Sir  H.  D.,  Portsmouth 

Copyright  (Works  of  Fine  Art,  Ac),  71 
Egypt— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Conference,  494 
Fleet  at  Alexandria,  1758 
Political  AfTairs,  229,  230,  231,  232,  490, 

1421 
Political  Crisis,  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
1132. 1171, 1172,  1257,  1606, 1609, 1763, 
1764, 1765 
Navy — Riggers  in  the  Dockyards,  227 
Prevention  of  Oime  (Ireland),  Comm.  el,  10, 
Motion  for  reporting  Progress,  1699,  1700, 
1701  ;  cl,  12,  1964 

Wrexham,  Mold,  and  Connah*9  Quajf 
Railway  (Exteniione  and  Dock)  Bill 

I,  Bill  re-eomm.  to  another  Select  Committee ; 
the  Committee  to  be  proposed  by  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Selection  June  5, 4 


END   OP  VOLUME  OOLXX.,  AND  FIFTH  YOLUMB  OF 

SESSION    IMt. 


lx>)rDoi« :  coBNSuu*  »vcK,  93,  FATBmrovnm  w>yr,  ico. 


